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Can they forget? 

The Protestanis of Northern 
Ireland will Ljet tired of sink¬ 
ing a.firainst thernst^lves, but 
tlieir bitterness at the windinp; 
up of Stormont has now 
brouf^ht Mr Faulkner to shake 
hands with Mr Craip. And 
e\L*n if tlie Protestants tlon’t 
turn t<j th<* bomb and the 
bullet, the IRA sim tns to hf 
going on. I'he niainniorh task 
before Mr Whilclaw, j»age ij. 
Reactions in Belfast, jiage 2;^, 
and Dublin, page 29. 



Shuttling around 

Britain must join the next 
American space programme, 
but not without rcc(»griising 
what it involves^ what sort of 
technical trouble the shuttle is 
in, and the kind of break¬ 
through needed to find a way 
out, page 62. 


Those who profit 

The argument for cracking 
down on drug traffickers with¬ 
out waiting for the debate on 
die effects of marijuana to 
teach agreement, page 20. ^ 


Laws for unions 

With the possibility of a rail¬ 
way strike, the Government 
cannot sit on its hands and 
leave the enforeerntmt of the 
Industrial Relations Act, as it 
has Ixcn doing, to small 
employers like Mr Samuel 
iieatou of Merseyside. Other¬ 
wise ilie unions will go f)n 
lr>'ing to llout it, page (h. 



Who^ll finish second? 

'I’he Dernin rats now look in 
distinctly poor shajie to put 
any candidate forward with 
any r<'al tliance of beating 
President Nixon in November. 
'J he party needs more than a 
facelift to get the White 
House back, page 17. But the 
President and IT'P hav(‘ their 
irnubles, too, page 41. .A pn*- 
view from Wisconsin, ])age 44. 



Need Golda move at all ? 

1 he Israelis, arguing about 
Ring Hussein's propo.sal f(»r the 
West Bank, are showing very 
little support for any with¬ 
drawal of any kind, page iK. 


Down from cloud nine 

Our special corrcjspo.ident on 
the alarming state of Bangla¬ 
desh as the bliss of victory 
fades, i)agc 
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Wages 

Siu "lUeryt-nu* is iirguing about what the 
other luati’s is worth in relation to his 
own. 

Having worked at the coal face and then 
in production industry for over 50 years, 
I am i>n lK>th sides of the argument and 
am seeking a standard by which to evalu¬ 
ate work so far as possible on a factual 
and fjuantihable basis, thus making a 
comparison possible, 'i'he following points 
scheme appears to approach a solution : 

max pts 

Educational standard needed 


(0. A, BSc, etc) 500 

Physical effort 1,000 

Situation (indoor, outdoor, constant 
temp, etc) 100 

Dirtiness 300 

Monotony 100 

Manual skill 500 

Mental skill 1,000 

Error value (a) physical 500 

(b) procedural 2,0004' 


6,000 

“ Krrnr value *' could be called “ le- 
.sponsibility/’ but by using what is, in 
effect, the reciprocal one gels a more 
(|uaniifiablc answ'er based on the cost 
value of any mistake. (Jnc fact, however, is 
that above, say, 2,000 for (b) the curve 
be(omes <‘xponential. Tfir instance, a 
labourer drops a brick and breaks it, it 
cost.s 2p. A salesman or negotiator “ docs 
ditto and can cost the firm thousands, 
while the hguie for the President of the 
I lilted States, with his finger on the 
nuclear button, is incalculable ! 

I hope this may start some of the youn¬ 
ger generation thinking, as theie is a w'ide 
field. If could even be related to such 
things as giip, minimum w'age, etc 

.’^uineihiiiL; of this type already w'orks 
in cirrain factories, 1 believe, hut 1 am 
sf j-king a piasfiial si^lution, w’idrly applic¬ 


able and as fair as possible to all workers 
and professions. In ca.se it is of interest 
I have roughly w'i)rked out the result for 
a iiutnber of jobs. 'Pry it on yourself ! “ 
¥0111*!? faitfifully, J. W. .SroHAkr 

CumbeTland 

Sir “ 'You have dealt cxteii.sivcly with the 
coal miners’ j»trike in its various aspects 
and the w'ork of the Wilberforcc court of 
iiu|uiry. However, I did not find any 
comment questioning the moral right of 
minority groups in key activities to 
jeopardise by strike action the whole life 
of a nation. 

In our British history we have had the 
struggle of barons agaiast the ab.soliite 
monarchy, then the fight against feudalism, 
and in the nineteenth century and .sub¬ 
sequently the battle to restrict the power 
over individual workers wieldcfl by 
employers. The latter are now so hedgerd 
about with political and labour union 
restrictions that they no longer are a 
menace. What group of raiployers today 
would have the power to act effectively 
so as to prejudice and damage seriously 
the daily Jives of millions of people not 
even remotely connected wdth the activi- 
tie.s of such employers ? What an outcr>' 
there would be if such an attempt wen* 
made, especially by a mono]joly group ! 

Yet this Ls precisely wdiat these national 
.strikes arc doing: monopolies which can 
bring a whole nation almost to its knees. 
Surely in the second half of the twentieth 
century strikes of thi.s nature are an 
anachroni.sm. There ntu.st be some rational 
alternative which contemplates the needs 
of omployoes and the prime interests of 
ti||^nation. Trade unionism on a national 
has today become an abuse of 
monopoly power almost as bad as the 
worst des|V)tiisms of the pa.st. 

Pos.sibly a first step would be to pro¬ 
hibit by law strikes on a nationwide ba.sis 
for selected industries which could rrijjple 
a covintry’s economy. As the law w'ould 
undoubtedly l>e defied, financial pcnaltie.s 
for non-com pliance would have to be 
part of the law, applicable to individual 
.strikers and their unions. The right to 
.strike would still be maintained for such 
industries but on a geographiciilly s«*ctorial 
and non-sirnultanoous basis. 

This is just a fircliminary idea, but 
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something should be done soon to tackle 
this problem of monopoly abuse of power. 
—Yours faithfully, W. E. S. IIeatu 
Montevideo, Uruguay 

Sir —Your articles on Upper Clyde (March 
4th) provide an admirably logical review 
of the shipyard's economics and of what 
might be done in the interests of the 
industry and its workers. 

But is this what communist-affiliated 
shop stewards are likely to have in mind ? 
Tlie.se gentlemen have secured for them¬ 
selves a position of dual advantage. In 
any transition to a Soviet-style union 
structure, which they naturally hope for, 
they are sure influence and privilege 
in a new' .society. Not so, of course, their 
hapless dupes of the rank and file, who 
will then 'find them.selves fulfilling some¬ 
what arduous “ norms ” with no more 
pro.spt^t of animal pay rises. In the mean¬ 
time, the stewards remain .secure as the 
darlings of the work force and the scourge 
of any freely elected government. 

I think we mav siifrly assume that 
disruptions will Cvaitinue and the yards 
remain uneconomic. How else is exi.sting 
.society to be overturned arul the com- 
muni.st cause advanced ?—Yours faithfully, 
Norlliwu h, Cheshire Stiiari J. I*arcomhf 

Ireland 

Sir- The major weaknc.ss in the proposed 
changes in the administration of Northern 
Ireland is that, while the proposals offer 
10 those of us who arc loyal lo the British 
crown nothing beyond the bare minimum 
of support which we have a constitutional, 
a.s well as a moral, right to expect under 
any British government, they do .so in an 
attempt to appeasi' those whose disloyalty 
is implacable and whose expressed intention 
to “ drive the British out of Ireland ” is 
open neither to negotiation nor appease¬ 
ment. Moreover, the imposition of direct 
rule ncceK.«:irily allows both wings of the 
IRA to revive their claim that they are 
fighting to get the administration of the 
“ English occupation government ” out of 
Ireland. 

Secondly, while all those of us who are 
both moderate and have friends in both 
Protestant and Catholic communities are 
grateful for any change which leads to 
peace, even if only for a while, a political 
appeasement not preceded by the crushing 
of an IRA which presumes to treat with 
the British authorities as between sovereign 
states mast necessarily appeal to be a 
success for subversion and violence. 

Leaving aside the purely domestic 
political considerations w'hich governed the 
timing of the We.stmin.ster Government’s 
proposals, the Faulkner government, having 
loyally stood by the principles enunciated 
by the Downing Street declaration, w'as 
surely entitled to expect the reciprocal 
loyalty of the Heath Government, in 
respect of the union created by the 
Government of Ireland Act to which the 
Faulkner goveniment was committed 
Instead, its Ruihoriiy lias been removed 
and those whose declared aim is the undcr- 
More letters on b 
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mining of the state are gradually to be 
released. 

Further, a series of plebiscites is to be 
held on an issue whith, if ihe Heath 
doctrine on referendurns be strictly applied, 
has already been dc( ided by the votes 
of the people of Northern Ireland at the 
hist getteral eleeiiori ()jie may ask whether 
this is ('onsisiem with a refusal to hold 
a referendum in other parts of the same 
kin^d^^rn on an issue of at least equal 
constitutional jniportance. In any case, if 
the qu<‘sriofj coneejning the border in the 
plebis('ifc(s' is ro mean anything, surely the 
tt rms for the < riding of the ]>resent i)arti“ 
tiori would have to be worked out in 
advatut with the govenimerit of the Irish 
Republic at a time when such negotia¬ 
tions, l)v delinition, could nor take place 
in the absence of an apjuopriate plebiscite 
vote, 

1 know that it is easier to eritirisc than 
to lonstruct, especially when one does not 
Itnow all the pressures to which the West- 
minsler (loverriment was subject. At the 
same lime, we who are Northern Irishmen 
-and who, wishing only to remain British, 
are therefore not those who have sought 
the destruction of the province ■-needed 
Westmin.s(<‘r's support and feel that wc have 
been let tlow7i. We trusted the British 
(rovernmrnt and our reward is the .suspen¬ 
sion of onr parliament, the aftpeaseinent 
of the subx’^Tsive enemy and, by implication 
of tin* failure to support Mr Faulkner, 
the setting at nought of the extreme 
restraint thus far shown by the Prote.stani 
cornmnnitv.—Yours faithfully, 

Cambridge R. K. M Lawson 

Sin \N uh commendable frankiie,s.s Mr 
I’.rnest Watkins (February ^bth'i tells us he 
IS perhaps a little unbalanced on the 
.subject of Ireland.’’ 'The rest of his letter 
coninins this view, 

Mr Watkin.s is shocked that British 
sovereignty over Ld.ster is not negotiable. I 
li\ed J3 Vvais ol iiiy life in Noirhcrn 
Ireland and 1 would be horrilied if British 
.sovereignty were negotiable in the present 
«iicumsiaru'es. In the last Northern Ireland 
general elet tion, in February, 1969, the 
N.munali.si and Republican candidatc-s— 
die only < atuliclates standing for a change 
in the lonstitinlon—polled 9.81 per cent 
of die vi>tes cast. In th,u election the .same 
nnivnsal Millra-;* applied as in tire rest of 
the L niled Kingdom, 

Ihe o\ (Twhclrrni’.g niaioruy of the 
people of Northern Irelaml h.we show'n 
repeatedly through the (lernou .Mt process 
<tl tin ballot-box that they want the pro- 
\inrt to remain as part of tin I'nired 
Kingdom. That is why Brirish Mivere- 
igniv IS iu»t negotiable and why, if it v ere, 
a biot'dv tiv^il war would certainly r<'snlt. 

Flu le.sson of the Bangladesh tragedv is 
inde<‘d apt in the rase of Northern Irel.nid, 
and it is ihLs : lei the people of the pro¬ 
vince chtK>se their own destiny by demo¬ 
cratic means. The ULter people have done 
this ai^ that is why they are British.— 

- A. Edwin 1). Fli.mino 


LETTERS 

SiK—You say (March nth): ‘‘For a long 
timi* to come, whatever happen.^ in the 
north, Jr<*laiKl is likely to <alch a lieavy 
cold whi’iiever Britain snee/e.s," 'Fhi.s is 
a most misleadingly anglocontric view' of 
our situation It makes no allowance what¬ 
ever for the inipad which common itiark<'t 
|)ri< ('S will hav<‘ on the exi.sling level of 
our volume of agricultural exports to 
Britain, and for the market a< cess oppor¬ 
tunities for these which will open nji in 
Fairope. It ignores, too, the manner in 
Nvhi(‘h our industrial exports to Britain 
rose throughout the jrast decade, despite 
near stagnation in the market as a whole. 
You say yourself that the revival of 
Briti.sh toutisni here depends on iineinal 
factors line onnected with the state of your 
own economy. Finally, you ignore the 
very large increase in new' industrial invest¬ 
ment irujuiries from othet count lies, 
notably Japan and America Most of 
these now hinge on onr own EEC] meinbrr- 
slitp referendum. 

You do this country no service by 
pandering to the temptation to believe 
tlial our cronomic destiny is guided by 
forces, such as Btilain’s etonomy, wliieli 
are outside our control.- Yours faidiftdly, 
Dublin Niokola.s LfONARo 


The Bingham case 

.Sir- We have been treated in recent 
weeks to the unpleasant .spectacle of 
another dismal failure of this country's 
counter-espionage system, llie Bingham 
rase rai.ses many issues of fundainetilal 
importance to national .security. 

Evidence of an unexpectedly high 
standard of living on the part of an 
oflicial with a< (ess to slate secrets should 
give rise to security .screening. In the 
Bingham aflair, not only was a rating 
promoted to a .situation with predielabjy 
higher outgoings, but he was given 
compassionate leave from his ship to 
return to Britain to resolve his finan- 
< iai difficulties. We must .siippo.se that 
Bingham’s new standard of living, surely 
higher than could be afforded by difference 
in pay alone, and hj.s admission of hrian 
rial .stress, w'cnt unnoticed by the security 
services. On this basi.s, how' many other 
“ Binghams ” continue undetected in their 
work ? 

Ehr damage to the country\s interests 
by Bingham’s sale of Fleet (Miers, cover¬ 
ing the conduct of the fleet in the event 
of war, was described by the judge as 
“ incalculable.” We must ask how such 
vital documents could even be .seen, let 
alone photographed, by so junior an officer. 
One assumes that such papers are held 
under seal in the .ship’s safe, to which 
the commanding officer alone has access. 
On the evidence, there w'ould seem to 
have been a grave breach of .security on 
the part of officers other than Bingham. 

It doe.s seem that the .security of thi.s 
(ountry is far too important a matter to 
be left in the hands of those whose respon- 
.sibiliry it currently is. It is not sufficient 
to treat security as andther chore to be 
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“ fitted in ” with other duties. Counter¬ 
espionage .should be judged only by its 
ability to detect espionage before secrets 
havi- been betrayed p detection of some 
.spie.s after they have inflicted their damage 
can hardly rate as .sucre.ss. In this ca.se, 
there was no dUection at all, since the 
pro.seciiiion stemmed from Bingham’s 
voluntary t onfession. 

It is doubtful if any of us can rest easy 
until there is definite evidence of a drastic 
change in attitude to security procedures, 
which often involve vety elementary pre¬ 
cautions. 'I’his re.sult is unlikely to be 
reali.setl until those in whose command 
espionage has been found to occur arc 
court-martialled automatically for incom¬ 
petence or negligence in discharging the 
duties for which they arc paid.--Yours 
iaithfuliy, Brian Davidson 

Edinburgh 


Dealing with Russia 

Sir - Now' that the British have become 
“ goofi iMiropeans,' it is extraordinary that 
you could have so misread the ciuTrut 
trends in detente (Mareb iith). Tin* key 
to your argument i.s (bat Piesideiit Nixon 
will be able ti.) prevent any unilateral 
rediutioii of American forces in Europe, 
until i<->77 if be is re-el<M led. Few' obsei- 
vers here would agree willi yon or, at the 
very least, that Senator Manshdd will 
continue for long to fall short of a inajoiity 
for his binding amendment to redure 
Ameriean forees. The Ere.sident, after all, 
beat the last amendment only bv arguing 
that neg<itiations on mutual and balaneed 
force rednelions were indeCil imminent. 
True, the President would win in the 
House of Rcpre.seiitatives, or by veto. 
But what will Fairopraiis think about the 
Ameriean commitment to I’.urope if a 
majority of senators call for tntop reduc¬ 
tions, parriniiarly at a lime when Atlantii 
economic relations arc in .sncli tlisarray 
So, too, negotiations on MBFR (and your 
“ w'eary sucrrs.sion of mammoth all-Euro¬ 
pean conferences ”) are probably the best 
way of deceasing prcs.siires for unilateral 
American force cuts. 

As to whether a European security eon- 
feronce would help or hurt, w'hat are you 
.so worried about ? ju.st betaiise the Soviet 
Union supf)orts it, it doesn't mean that it 
cannot be u.sed for the benefit of the west 
—and, in particular, as a means of giving 
added legitimaev to east-w'est contacts in 
width the east, Etnopean states are repre¬ 
sented on their own. Nor, whatever the 
five-year plans .say, is the Soviet Union 
any longer able to impo.se its iron will 
economically on these cast-west contacts 
and relations. The Russians them.selvel< 
are becoming more dependent on the 
west for progress towards the “ second 
industrial revolution.” 

But, most important, the rejection of 
the Moscow and Warsaw trcati.es (abetted 
by thinly-veiled criticisms of fhftpolitik 
on the part of the American Administra¬ 
tion last year) would interrupt a valuable 
More Utters pn poge 8 
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The banking game-how Charteihoiise can help you score from baulk. 


If you’re running a company, you’ve 
certainly got at least one bank- 
probably one of the “Big Four" clearing 
banks, and very good they are. 

So why should you need a 
merchant bank like Charterhouse 
Japhet as well? 

There are really three reasons 

Firstly, it’s not a bad idea to have 
two strings to your bow. Credit’s easy 
|ust now, but it hasn’t always been 
and it won’t be again. When you need 
an alternative source of finance, we 
I, can very often find ways, as our 
customers well know. 

Secondly, we know an exceptional 
amount about overseas trading. That’s 


what merchant banks were originally 
for. And ever since we started in 1880 
that’s been one of our strongest points 

Wc advise on the complexities of 
foreign business as a matter of routine, 
and through a comprehensive overseas 
network we handle all methods of 
trade finance 

Our foreign exchange department 
is well equipped to deal with unexpect 
ed hazards (like floating exchange 
rates) and can challenge anyone lor 
speed and flexibility. 

Which leads us to the third point 
Personal service. 

We’re small enoi^ to know our 
customers personally, and to take the 


initiative it action is needed. 

\ll 111 all, we think you’ll find we 
can act as a really helpful banking 
partner The kind you need to help you 
score III the banking game 

If you think we could help you, get 
in touch with Michael Levete at 
Charterhouse Finance Corporation at 
01-248 3999 

Or if you’re in the Midlands ring 
Ralph Sammcll at 021 -236 4936. 

Qiarterhoiise 

The Charterhouse Group Limited, 
I Paternoster Row, St Pauls, London 
EC4P4HP. 
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process of “ confidence building,’’ in which 
the prospects for continuing deHMitc have 
been good, with increasing j)ressur(: on 
the Sovi(‘t Union to behave better in 
eastern Kuropc. Do you exfK*ct that, by 
Borin’s abandoning r)«{tpoli(ik, the Soviet 
Union will permit mure liberalisation in 
eastern Europe ? And the most immediate 
u[)shot of a rejection of these treaties is 
ominous for Atlantic idations: further 
steps in bilateral Arneriran-Soviet agree¬ 
ment over the heads of Europe, while 
European detente gets side-tracked.' -Yours 
faithfully, Robert E. Hun'ier 

H^rnhiri^ton, DC 


task—to what productive end for Scot¬ 
land ? To prop up derelict industries. 

Surely the answer should be to divert the 
capital to Scotland’s healthier prospects, 
such as oil, and to provide the sort of lax 
incentives that would encourage its 
scattered entrepreneurs to return. The 
adequately financed, properly managed 
Scots companies which would emerge 
would srion relieve the Government of its 
embarrassing but real responsibility to 
provide bread money for Scotland’s actual 
and threatened unemployed.—Yours faith¬ 
fully, J. Bethell 

Freetown, Sierra Leone 


Scots awake 

Sir —As a Scot working in Africa for an 
American oil comi)any, the barb of your 
article (March 4ih) struck home with a 
nice accuracy. Ifs easy, going back, to see 
why Scots like myself, taking with them 
some of the best education available in the 
world, have deserted their homes for the 
more lucrative international scene. How¬ 
ever modest our contributions there, we 
cannot doubt that our combined demon¬ 
strated skills as managers, scientists, 
accountants, engineers, etc, would have 
materially changed the recent course of 
Scotland’s economic history, had but the 
incentive and capital been available to 
keep us there. 

Sir David Barran must kruAv that Scot¬ 
land, to its own detriment, has provided 
the international oil industry with skilled 
manpower in as high a proportion to its 
size as any nation. Yet many Scots will 
ruefully agree with your prediction that 
few Scots companies will emerge from the 
pending oil boom. 

This need not be so. The sum of £3501 
is to be cast into the UCS for purely .social 
reasons. Many millioms more arc to be paid 
to Scotland’s deserving miners to compen¬ 
sate them adequately for their thankless 
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Within ten years Japan will pro4>abiy 
be the world's largest foreign inves¬ 
tor after the USA. 

• Why is Japanese overseas 
investment so important ? 

• Where does it go. and what are 
Its motives ? 

• What wHI its fut trv shape be ? 

Shoutd the rest oi the world’s 
businessmen be warned ? 

QtR Spociall No/* ' provides the 
answers. 
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Airmail pissiage vxtni outside turope 
{CO 40 US$1 00) Payments with order pleas 

the economist intelligence unit ltd 

27 ot. JamiiB S Place tofidon SVV1A 1NT 
633Third AvonMe N«w^ York NY 10017 
137 Avenue Louise 1060 erusse^a 


Kingston by-election 

Sir —Two points of factual correction 
about your mention of me (March iith) as 
“ the maverick educationalist and ‘ black 
paper * editor.” 

I was not the editor of the BLick Papers. 
These were edited by Mr Tony Dyson and 
Mr Brian Cox. 

Since “ maverick ” means unbranded 
(Texas 1845-5(7), it is surely the experi¬ 
mentalists and discovery method followers 
who should hold this adjective since they 
owe allegiance to none, respect no past 
and hold little responsibility for the future. 
The “ black paper" authors may be 
independent-minded but wc share a respect 
for the past, use tried methods and believe 
that there is a body of knowledge and 
manners which must be passed on if civili¬ 
sation is to survive. For these views wc 
were and arc branded ” black paper ” and 
it is an odd and unscmantic world which 
considers them “ maverick.”—^Yours faith¬ 
fully, Rhodes Bovson 

London, E4 


The Chinese connection 

Sir—1 think “ The Chinese connection ” 
(February 19th) will produce the opposite 
effects in Asia and in Europe to fhosc that 
The Economist foresees. 

First, if the Americans are willing to 
roach a modus vivendi, or even a secret 
alliance, with China in order to contain 
the Russian trend towards Asia there will 
he an American withdrawal from the Viet¬ 
nam position : the Americans will be com¬ 
pelled to accept a virtual, however oBicially 
concealed, victory of communism in Viet¬ 
nam. They will in return be granted a 
C^hinese-lcd non-aggressive (or even co¬ 
operative) policy towards the remaining 
.south-ea.st Asian countries. 

Secondly, if Russia feels its growing 
isolation, it will not allow any more hide- 
])cndcncc to its European “ allies ” (in 
order to look more friendly and reliable in 
rc.spiTt of western Europe); jxissibly, 
Kns.sia’s satellites will be even m.jre strictly 
*u'tl to their leading nation, I am afraid 
that might foster a new Russian isolation, 
and “ frost ” will come hack again as the 
main feature of the Soviet regime.—Yours 
faithfully, Stefano Jedkkiewigz 

Rome 
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Latin America 

Sir —As a long-time resident who follows 
events in Uruguay closely, 1 question your 
comments in “ The radical right ” (January 
29th), where you say that the Uruguayan 
Youth on the March have set out to do 
battle with the Tupamaros by aping their 
methods. Presumably this refers to the 
“ juventud Uniguaya de Pie ” (JUP), a 
youth organisation which is determined to 
counteract, by non-violent democratic 
means, the minority radical left youth 
groups which have largely succeeded by 
intimidation, including physical violence, 
in dominating the university and schools 
here. 

Although these radical left groups 
probably provide recruits for the Tupa- 
rnaros, it is not possible to do battle 
directly with the latter, for they do not 
come out into the open and cannot be 
identified with any certainty. Having lost 
heavily in the November, 1971, elections, 
the communist front newspapers and wall 
painters have now adapted the theme that 
any democratic organisation, including the 
JUP, which attempts to stand in their way 
is fascist. 

It would appear that most of the. news 
reaching Britain is based on information, 
often mendacious and always biased, 
coming from left-wing sources which, 
admittedly, arc very articulate. Ip addition, 
correspondents of .some newspapers seem 
interested in giving their readers only the 
left-w'ing point of view. 

Part of the new theme-song of the 
radical left here includes mendacioas 
propaganda about oB-duty policemen 
forming groups called Tupamaro hunters 
and death squads. We who live here have 
heard a great deal about the death .squads 
in Brazil, Argentina and Guatemala, but 
wc arc amazed at the lack of violent 
(organised reaction on the part of the police 
in Uruguay, who in recent months have 
been a special target for shooting by 
Tupamaros. 

Admittedly, it is extremely difficult to 
know the real truth ab^nii these activities 
but there does not .seem to be anything 
organised along these lines, and anything 
of this nature would be contrary to the 
humane and democratic character of the 
easy-going Uruguayan people. 

Please don’t swallow radical left infor¬ 
mation as if it were the truth—-it mostly 
i.sn't.—Yours faithfully, FnoARDO Erica 

Montevideo 

SrR“- 'Fhank you for the article “ Chile 
with Allcndc ” (March nth). But your 
.special correspondent in Santiago is .surely 
wrong in describing the warning ” que 
nemhra viento, cosecha tempestas ” as a - 
Chilean proverb. Please direct his attention 
to Hosea, chapter B, verse 7. In the 
Moffat translation this reads : ‘‘ He that 
sows the wind shall reap the storm 
almost exactly the same as your Special 
conespondent’s own translation of the so- 
called Chilean proverb.—Yours faithfully, 
Nairobi D. Stantcmn , 
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Star [Great Britain] 

Holdings Limited 

PRELIMINARY RESULTS 
for the 19 months ended 31st October 1971 with 
comparative figures for the year ended 31st March 1970. 

Star (Great Britain) Holdings Limited announce that subject to final audit the group net 
revenue before taxation and after deducting pre-acquisition profits for the 19 months to the 31st 
October 1971, amounted to £5,989,000 (1970 £1,733,000). After deducting taxation amounting to 
£1.179,000 (1970 £659.000) and minority interests of £1,791,(XX) (1970 £6,000) there is a balance 
of £3,019,000 (1970 £1,068,000); after deducting dividends on the 5^% Cumulative Convertible 
Preference Shares of £188,(XX) (1970 £32,0(X)) there is a balance of net revenue for the period of 
£2,831,000 (1970 £ 1,036,000). 

The above figures include only a six month contribution from Great West International 
Equities Limited which Company was acquired by Trizec Corporation Ltd., during the accounting 
period ended 31st October, 1971. 

Star’s share of the pre-tax profits of Centre Hotels (Cranston) Limited which was an associated 
company at the 31st October 1971 has not been included in view of the subsequent disposal of 
this holding. 

The Directors have already paid two interim dividends totalling 11% and are now recom¬ 
mending a final dividend of 8% making a total for the nineteen month period to the 31st October 
1971 of 19% giving an annual rate of 12% as compared with 8-^% in 1970 after adjusting for 
capitalisation. 

Current budgets for the year ended 31st October, 1972 indicate a further substantial 
improvement in profits and in the absence of unforeseen circumstances, the Directors expect to be 
able to pay a total dividend of at least 18% in respect of the year ending 31st October, 1972. 

The Directors are of the opinion that the market values of the properties in the Group are 
significantly higher than the values attributed to them in the accounts which, in the case of United 
Kingdom properties, are almost entirely based on March 1969 values and cost since that date. It is 
not at present practicable to quantify the net increase in value but instructions have been given 
for the preparation of the necessary valuations as at 31st October 1972. 

The Annual General Meeting of the Company will be held at the Dorchester Hotel on Monday, 
8th May, 1972. 

HcdUOnke: 

16 Grosvenor Street, l.ondonWlX ODX 

rdephonc 01-4‘W0444 Te'ex 24'X)fiSi ari’Koix .)i dn Cables, stahproih oi ondon wi 

r 
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TWA’s 

AMBASSADOR SERVICE 

SAME PRICE 
AS OTHER AIRLINES’ 
ECONOMY SERVICE 

We must iiclmit that other airlines could otter you choice of three meals in economy j athcr than no choici 
something like TWA’s Ambassador Service. And sometimes it c'ost nothing but a little thouftht 

All we did w is see what our competitors were (no-smokin^j sections, for example), 

giving in terms of comfort, meals, entertainment and Next time you fly to America, ask your travel agent 
ground .services. to book you a TWA'Ambassador flight. 

Then worked all year to give you .something better. On a 707 or 747. 

Sometimes this co.st a fortune (we ripped out the If it isn’t considerably better than the service other 

insides of all our 707’s and renewed everything from airlines offer you. fly back with one of th('m. 
the floor up). They all charge the same as TW.A’s new j 

Sometimes this cost a little more trouble (ottering a Ambassador Service. i 


m 



If* Ground Ambassador. 

latever your problems, he'll help 
ii from bnokill{^ a car to Kottin^ 
totel to phoning your office. 


TWA’s new terminal in New York. 

Kor TWA passeuners onl.v. It has its own customs and immigration facilities. 
Most airlines still share one old terminal. 


. ^ I ''-TV'" 

va;^; 

l.f., \ • .. 








*'®»w of three to five meals. 

■tly TW\ offers you a choice of 
t ec meals in economy, five in 
class. 









Choice of films. 

TWA offers you a choiceof films 
(one for adults, one for everybody).* 
Most airlines still show one, or none. 


AMBASSADOR SERVICE. 
7FLIGHTSADAY 
RROM 

lONDON TO AMERICA. 


'lATAtequiresis to make .< nominal charge for in-flight entertainment. 
And tor alcoholic beverages in economy class. 
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A first-class chances for the businessman but secretarial help and ship-to-shore telephones 
to fjot back on an even kevl . A golden sun^blessed if business demands them. There’s so much 

opportunity to ignore the clock for eleven- of everything, why not bring your wife along, 

and-a-half days of luxury. To cruise along from and turn the whole business into a wonderful 

South Africa with Union-Castle and let it holiday for two? Eleven-and-a-half days 

all happen in grand style. Seven-course dinners, of sheer pleasure, meeting the kind of people 

an admirable wine-list to mull over. you like to meet, or simply relaxing. 

Sunlit, sea-breezy decks to promenade on. Letting tensions evaporate. Just what 

A swimming pool to splash around in. the doctor ordered. So who would ever want 

And for the keep-fit fanatic, a gymnasium, to make an air-trip to South Africa 

So much personal service, Union-Castle way. -and then back? You must be joking 

Not only a steward at your beck-and-call, One way, maybe. Both ways, never. 

SEA SOUTH AFRICA 

UNION-CASTLE 

SAFMARINE 

For brochures, ssnlioK schedules. f;ires (including certain discounts); and information, too. about air/sea bookings, African tours, 
and hutelh gel your secretary to contact your usual travel agent, or 
Union-Castle Line. I)er>t. CE, lfl/21 Old Hond St. Ix)ndon. WIX 4AN. Phone: Ol-IS.l 840() 
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PROPERTY 


Dl'T'DI AHT 

Mul M MSm.A(nk.M 


A COMNNY 

Consultant Surveyors 
& Valuers 

[31 Specialising^ in the I ahuition oj Property 
throuplsout the f nited Kitsu^dow. 

[ J .Sii/e and acquisition of Property for (iccupatian and Investment. 

[_J Project Management. 

131 Appraisals, Development Projections, \'mliutions and. \ssessment. 
[ I Property Strategy and Modem Mamigement. 


MILNER HOUSE ■ MANCHESTER SQUARE • LONDON W1M 6AA 

Tei 935 4499 



The Nuffield Foundation 


Require prime investments secured upon shop and 
office properties. 


details to retained surveyors 



Chesterton 


& Sons 


9 Wood Street Citea[)side 
LotuJcjn [:C2V 7AR 
01 6U6 30S5 
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WUtake 
good care of you to 

NewYoik. 

Our 747$ leave 
at Ham and Spin. 
Everyday 

AndadailyVClO or707leaves at lpm.Also Gpm from May 14. 



riu' 

h( ononiist 


April I, igy2 



Can Ulster forget ? 


The British Ck)vernment is gambling oii 'the Protestant 
majority in Northern Ireland, a million strong, dissipating 
its ang(‘r at the suspension of Stormont by demonstrating, 
mai’ching and striking to its heart’s content as it has done 
this week, but not resorting to the bomb and the bullet, 
Mr Heath may very well be right. Most of the Protestants 
remain attaeht‘d to their political leaders, and most of 
their leaders are still moderates. Mr Faulkner hjis had his 
say about Mr Heath, and he shook hands with Mr 
William Craig on the balcony of Stormont in front of 
80,000 loyalists (see page l» 3 ), but he is utterly opposed 
both to Ulster trying to go it alone and to violence ; 
there is a continuing division belw’cen his LTnionism and 
the worst elements in Mr Craig’s Vanguard. The Rev. Ian 
Paisley, although supporting the strike on Monday and 
Tuesday, does not want any repetition, and he has broken 
openly with Mr Oaig's programme of disturbance and 
non-co-operation, Mr Craig has shown that he ran bring 
the province to a stop. But the Protestants arc the people 
who have everything to lose in a bankrupt economy, and 
they are not likely to go on striking against themselves. 

Equally, although Mr Faulkner, Mr Paisley and Mr 
Oaig are at one in having nothing whatever to do with 
the commission that is supposed to help Mr Willie White- 
law run the province, it is the Protestants who have most 
to lose in cutting themselves off from the administration. 
Mr Robin Chichcsier-Clark, who has always spoken at 
Westminster for the prc-Faulkncr leadership of the Ulster 
Unionists, l)elie\'es in co-operating with Whitehall even 
if he, loo, will not touch the commission. If there were 
now to be a peaceful interhide in Northern Ireland it 
wms very possible that the great majority of Protestants, 
unwilling to jeopardise the connection with Britain which 
is now their only guarantee of survival, may prefer to 
forget much of w'hat has passed and insist that their 
itprcscntatives, Mr Faulkner as well as Mr Roy Bradford 
(who is already edging in that direction), should get on 
terms with Mr Whitelaw. Put that way, it begins to read 
like a promismg scenario. 


Indeed, if the IRA and its habitual sympathisers among 
the Catholic community wrre now to rest content .with 
Stormoni’s suspension, or even to lake a breathing space 
before the next campaign directed at making the British 
tired of their new' responsibility in Northern Ireland, many 
Protestants would probably be content with a little peace 
and quiet. But there Is another possibility. 'Fhase people 
in Britain who supposed that the IRA was fighting just 
to give Catholics civil rights in Nortliern Ireland cannot 
understand why the IRA should hesitate at all about 
('.ailing a truce. But it i.s not in the least suqnising that 
the IRA should bt* divided about what it does next. If 
it decides that political talks (in which, thanks to Mr 
Wilson, its views would be heard) are likely to advance 
the unity of Ireland, it will come round to some sort of 
truce. If it thinks that Orange bombings and .sh(K>tings 
will now begin and will sicken British opinion, it will also 
ch(x.)se a truce. For thest^ purpose’s the truce need not be 
a particularly long one. The terms issued unofficially by 
the Ix)ndondcrry IRA on Mond^iy were merely for a 
month, and depended for any continuance on British 
lrtx)ps keeping off the streets, taking no morc IRA 
prisoners and releasing all the IRA men already in intern¬ 
ment. The day may arri\e when British opinion will 
thankfully close* with those conditions ; it did not this 
time. 

The step the IRA wanted 

But the IRA may decide that the cause of Irish nation¬ 
alism is better served by fighting on. After all, the war 
has gone its wa\ (i has been the IRA that has got rid of 
Stormont, not ti»e Social Democratic and Labour party 
and not Mr Lsncli in Dublin. The first IR.A bombings 
brought on internment in the north, but, as picdiclecl, 
internment wiis ineffective while the border to the south 
Was wide ojycn and Mr Lynch was unwilling or unable 
to do anything to hinder the gunmen. After all, it was the 
gunmen who made Mr Heath notice Mr Lynch at all. 
Bui internment, ;xs was predicted, s(X)n proved too much 
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for tht‘ British liberal conscience, and the Lateur party 
hw’carne totally (>[)pose(l to it. Now Mr Heath has done 
what no British ja;overninent wanted to do : he has taken 
over direct ri‘sponsibilil> for ail Northern Ireland’s afTairs. 
This has always b<‘en the classic first step in the IRA’s 
stratcL^y for a trnited Ireland. 

It is true that Mr lleaili and the Conservatives make 
a point of standint^ by the Protestants’ rifrht of self- 
determination. But does all the Labour party do so, and 
would the next Labour government ’! Lveii the 1941) 
giiarante(‘ hus begun to sound a trifle shaky in some 
people's iiKMitlis nowadays. It does not seem at all irnprob- 
af)le to others besides Mr Sean MacStiofain that a 
British government, bemused and tormented by the Irish, 
could bring itself only a few years from now to do what 
it wmild see as the tough but statesmanlike thing in 
contriving to join the two h'clands together w'ithout too 
nice a regard for Protestant feelings. There are many 
people in Britain, it goes without saying, who believe 
this slrould be the aim today. 

It is j>leasant to consider the ptrssibility that the C.itirolic 
coiTimiinity in Northern Ireland is sali.sficd by th<' saspen- 
.sion of Stormont, that Mr Gerry Pitt and Mr John Hume 
of the SDLP are ready to take part in a stable parliamen¬ 
tary future under a new' constitution, and that even thosi* 
who have been iissisting the IRA, the demo organiser's, 
the sloriethrowing gangs of youths, the clamorous women, 
are getting tired of it all. There may be some truth in that 
.scenario, too. Perhaps Mr Hume now regrets his commit¬ 
ment to a united Ireland or nothing immediately after 
the Derry shootings. Many p<‘()ple have to eat their word.s, 
Pe*rhaj)s Mr Pitt and the parliamentarians will prove 
.strong enough in th<- (catholic community to insist on 
having their day. Perhaps new parties w'ill grow up. 
'Theit are undoubtedly .some (.atholics w'ho, presented 
witli a free choice between a (Gaelic Ireland w'irh Mr 
Lynch’s .social welfare and a Ikitish Ulster with Mr 
Heath’s subsidies, would put up with the Union Jack once 
again. There arc also many CJatholics with much rnoie to 
lose in a civil war than the young men who run the IRA. 

'Phe limits on Whitelaw 

The greatest single lest of Mr Whitclaw’s skill will be 
whether or hot he can cajole or persuade a visible .segment 
of the Gal holies to separate themselves from the IRA. 
He h.j'^ lo dam ofT part of the pond in which the 
IRA sw'inis if iht*re is to be any real prospect of a Catholic 
parliament.iry party sharing any msponsibility for the 
future iuiiT\i;v^ of tlu' province. Mr Whilelaw' is one of 
nalur('’s pejM..< i, rs and he has the prayers of much of 
Britain and i'eS.md to stM.iin him. But he doei? not start 
w ith 'i\ fre<‘ h. ii.i. He is couunitied to a [policy of locking 
nu>re people iip svhen thev <nT caught and of keeping 
tin* hardcore IK\ Mispects invde, apparently indefinitely. 
It is a question l-u Mr Fitt and Mr Hume whether or not 
they ran talk of ihe iuiure, or wip he oJlowed by the IRA 
U* talk ol the hit (ire on tin* terms Mr Whitelaw explained 
to the Tory i'>achlK‘uchers on .Monday night. 

If the IRA does not take a [)olitical negotiation 
seriously, it. can probably hr>pc to continue its attacks in 
the coming months withoir t(x> much of the Catholic 
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community that has siipf>ortcd it hitherto turning against 
it. Many Catholics in Northern Ireland are still excited by 
what they have achieved since th(! IRA campaign began : 
the\ would find it difficult to turn against the men who 
brought Stoimoni down and who still have something 
more to promise. Nor is Mr Lynch likely to find it any 
easier t(j imprison siicJi IRA heroes as Mc'.ssrs Dutch 
Docherty and Martin .Meehan after their victory than he 
(lid befoie it. So, even with diminished support in the 
north, the IRA can expect to engage, itsell agiiin at a 
time of its (wn choosing against any and ('very sign of a 
British presence in Ireland. If Mr Whitelaw disappoints 
Mr Fitt and Mr Hume or adracts lh(' slighU'.si unpopular¬ 
ity among the Catholics, he can expert to he attacked as 
the representative of an occupying power ; so long as 
in tern me nl continues it will now be considered a British 
repre.ssiori, not a Protestant one ; and the British army 
will be made to seem ('ven moie alien than before. This 
W'ill not happen all at once, but it is a tlircat that wall 
hang over Nfr Whilelaw’.s mission. Ministers in London 
may feel they have restored bipartisanship at We.stmin- 
sler ; llu'y should W'ait to see what the liabour party’s 
next shift towards a united Ireland wall l)e. Tliey may feel 
they have earned Senator Kennedy’s approval ; tht'v 
should W'ait to s(‘e w'hat hi.s next shift will be. 

How C>aig can lose 

The second classic step in the IRA’s straugy h'r a 
united Ireland is the compleu* erosion of Biiiish .sympathy 
for the Prote^slant majorilv. Mr Craig may accomplish 
this anyway. There are tinx's when he is < autious, aware 
that he must nor lose what Tory sympathy he still has. 
But he must know that mass strikes will not influence 
Mr H(*ath. So he has to threaten, and the nuiie he talks 
of viohTit action and liquidations, the njore British opinion 
is likely to find it impossible to judge between one irishman 
and another, and w'hen that day comes notliing very 
cfTcctivc will remain of the 1949 guarantee. The IRA is 
aware that it can hasten that day by (‘ncouiaging Protes¬ 
tant violence. It .seems likely that tliis was aelually the 
policy behind the two explosions in central Belfast, 
inflicting the maximum (^f casualties, to provoke a violent 
Protesianl I'cply in time for Mr Faulkner’s talks iji Down¬ 
ing Street. There is probably nothing the IRA would like 
more now than for Protestant extremists to l)uni out a 
Catholic street or two. Not only would that cement any 
doublers in the C’atholic strongholds behind the IRA 
again, the internment of Mr Craig, Mr Hull and their 
lieutenants would be demanded vociferously Irom Mr 
Whitelaw on all sirles. And if that set up an even more 
extreme Pmtestant reaction, Mr Heath’s gamble would 
have failed utterly. In Northern Ireland the margin 
between partial .success and utter failure is very narrow. 

In deciding as he has, Mr Heath has shown that he 
has lost nothing of the resolution that characterist'd his 
governing style up to the ending of the miners’ strike. 
If the Stormont cabinet had expected him to be shaken 
by his economic reverses it was wrong. As for Stonnont 
itself, few tears have been shed over it in Britain. The 
system probably was a real advantage in arranging some 
of Northern Ireland’s particular educational anil medical 
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issues to the benefit of the Catholic minority in a way 
■that might not have been so possible in Whitehall. But 
its name has become synonymous with a onc-party govern¬ 
ment that an increasing number of British people found 
repugnant when it had to be sustained by army gunfire 
in which inmx:cnts were inevitably killed and by intem)- 
gation methods which British people asscKiaie only 'vith 
totalitarian rule, 'fhat Stormont was brought dcnvii by 
minority violence, semetimes of a hideous kind, has been 
largely ignored in a country that continues to Ixtlieve it 
could not happen to it. 

Mr Faulkner himself cannot have supposed that he 
would fall so quickly or that the hand to push him 
would be Mr Heath’s. Nothing was more characteristic 
of Mr Faulkner’s premici'ship than the way in which he 
took its ending : hard-headed, committed, alert to the 
next fK)liticai step. He has nothing gwd to say of the 
British Government now, or of any LTnioiiLst who goes 
along with it. This is understandable, and many lesscT men 
in Northern Ireland Share his feelings. But it is much loo 
early to guess at what is going on inside many Protestant 
hearts. If llicir feeling of having been betrayed persists 
and becomes the guiding spirit of Iricir political action 
for months ahead, tluy can indeed make Northern 
Ireland ungovernable, even though they know that they 
will be llu- chief sufferers from a dying economy. If 
they go on hankering lor an indc^peiideni Glster, a sort 
of Rliodesia in the north-uest corner of Furopc*, tlrey 
will achieve disaster. Probably their best chance of 
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getting what they want from the Conservative* Govern¬ 
ment is to concentrate on demanding complete integra¬ 
tion with Britain. That is the line Mr Paisley is already 
pushing. Bui dial, again, begs the question of the true 
identity of the Dlsiomian. Dck^s her believe himself to be 
British, or Irish ? His own dilemma is the* more difficult 
because neither London nor Dublin thinks him 
immediately assimilable*. Jf Mr Heath and Mr Whitelaw 
decide to duck the integration issue (and whether they 
can or not may depend on how Cc>nscr\'aiive party 
opinion swings), any gesture frean Mr Lynch might, 
almost paradoxically, encourage the Orangemc'ri to sec* 
themselves as definitely and tnily Irish. 

I’hc field for Faulkner 

'Phis Is precisely the situation in which t h Faulkner s 
ability to manoeuvre will lx* very impoiianl. i‘'or the 
moment ht* sccm.s tc^ have decided to make common 
cause with Mr (haig in trying to organise a cohcTcnt 
Unioni.st policy. He can lx* a restraining influence, if 
he ch(X)ses. So it will be very regrettable if he keeps in 
his motivation the sense of bitterness at Mr Heath’s 
action which has been so appaumt in his words this 
week. IViiish ministers have tended to believe that Mr 
Faulkner is without jiopular roots . he means to prove 
them wrong. It remains in his power to make Air 
Whilelavv’s life bearable^ or unbearable. What is nioie 
important for iiis own rcqiutaiion and his own people 
is what he* means to make of life in Ulster. 



No one to beat Nixon 


The new populism in America offers an opportunity which the 
Democratic party does not seem ready to take 


In just 15 w(?cks America’s Democratic party will have 
picked the man who wall try to take over the White 
House from President Nixon next November. That he 
will fail to df) so is at present a foregone conclusion— 
although it may cca.se to be quite so foregone if prices 
cejntinue to rist*, and unemployment docs not fall. But 
the betting is wide open on whom the Democrats will 
choose when they meet at Miami Beach in July. 

A month ago the outlook was different. It was clear 
then, and still is, that a strong Democratic candidate with 
a united party behintl him would ha\ e a chance of beating 
Mr Nixon in spite of the bonus which incumbency 
provides. And at that lime it looked as if the Democrats 
liad such a piTsidenLial nominee in Senator Muskie. But 
then came the primary elections in New Hampshire and 
I'lorida, which showed that the rank and file had doubts 
dlxjut Mr Muskic. So at once those doubts were sharexl 
by the party’s officials. Mr Muskie did better last week 
in Illinois, but the real lest comes next week in Wisconsin, 
\\'’here he is matched against all the other Democratic 
•contenders, as he was in Horida. Even if he does well on 
I'ucsday, die Democratic nomination is up for grabs. 

Two men arc standing out unexf)eotcdly well, so far: 


Senator McGovern, a left-winger w'nh an excellent 
organisation, and Senator Huinpho*'., the old professional 
who nearly defeated Mi Nixon hi K)b8. The parly 
oiganisiition would be happy 10 ii.ive Mr Humphrey as 
the prcMdential nominee but tlic dclegatc.s would probably 
be just as reluciani to acce|)t lum as iliey were at Chicago 
in 1968—or maybe even mojc so. 

For this year, in an.swer u> xhc violent protests in 1968 
and to avoid a repeiiiioii- ol them, the Democrats are 
choosing their delec:aies bv pioccsse.s that are meant to 
ensure that they will be truly representative not only of 
their pari\’ but al.so of the communities from wiiich they 
come. The convention itsejf is also being conducted under 
new and more dniujcraiic rules. What may result from 
this great c^penin*; up is confusion and perhaps a deadlock 
which could only be broken by a revival ul lx).ssism and 
st*cret bargainmg, or by the .selection of a presidential 
candidate vnIio had not been applying for the job- 
Senatoi lalward Kennedy, for example. 

Their i.s one runner, however, whom the Democratic 
party, even in its present state, wall hardly fall back on. 
That is Governor George Wallace, who w'on Florida’s 
primary with 42 per cent of the vote. He looks like going 
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to Miami Beach with a substantial clutch of delegates 
and in a position to influence what goes into the parity 
platform. But he is not a man with whom the com¬ 
promises necessary to gather a clear majority of delegates 
could be made. While Mr Wallace’s background of 
racism, now subdiKxl, helped him in Florida, he was 
helj:>ed even more by his outspoken, simplistic criticism 
of big government and regimentation by Washington, 
his attacks on high taxes and large fortunes, his advocacy 
of more social security and less foreign aid. 'fhe appeal 
of all tliis is bi'oad. Mr Wallacf* has become respectable 
with his own brand of new populism. 

Independents for direct action 

But the new populism takes other, less political forms. 
Americans today arc rushing to organise themsclv(*s into 
groups to achieve particular ends by direct action: 
women’s liberation, consumer protection, black power, 
clean river's-- you name it, tlicy do it. Members of these 
groups are more interested in pressures than in parties ; 
when they vote they vote for individuals. In voting 
surveys they usually class themselves as independent and 
they arc one reason why that category now contains 
around a third of the electorate. Another reason is that 
yt)ung people, all of whom can vote at i8 this year for 
the first lime, also tend to be independent. Many of them 
arc disillusioned w'ith governmem and feel that parties 
arc pointless. The vote for (iovernor Wallace in Florida 
shows that many less analytical, less fxjlitically conscious 
people share this feeling. 

But if the Dcmocrals pick a presidential nominee about 
v’hom neither they nor anyone els<* is enthusiastic ; if 


Governor Wallace decides to run for the presidency again, 
as he did in 1968, as an independent (as many observers 
still think he will) ; if Mr Eugene McCartIhy runs as a 
different kind of independent—then many dissatisfied 
voters arc likely to cast their ballots for one or the other 
of these maverick candidates, who between them might 
get as much as 20 per cent of the vole. On top of that, 
the number of potential voters who actually go to the 
polls may decline again, out of alienation from the 
political process rather dian laziness. The outlook for 
next November is tliat Mr Nixon could be a minority 
President once, more, with 40 per cent or so of a com¬ 
paratively small vole. 

Obviously all of this offers an exciting opportunity 
h>r an opposition party that is ready to seize it. But 
equally obviously lli<* Dcjnocrats are not ready this year. 
Senator Humphrey is sticking to the old middle of the 
load ; he has the trade unions with him, but even together 
they could not push Mr Nixon off the centre w'hich he 
has exploited .so constructively unless things go very wrong 
for the Pi'esident in the next few months. Senator Muskie 
is moving to the left, to win from Senator McGovern 
and Mayor Lindsay the extra support which he must 
have for the nomination. They at lc;ist arc aware of 
where their party might gather the new strength, among 
the young and the socially conscious, and the new ideas on 
today’s new concerns, thci en\'ironment, growth, lech- 
nologv, that are essential if the Democrats are to regain 
u real right to boast that they are the majority party. But 
It may take another defeat—the defeat that is looming 
next November - to force the Democrats into the .self- 
examination that will fit them fi)r a return to office. 



Where we are, we stay 

Israel's line towards the West Bank has been hardened by King Hussein's 
federal proposals; the main argument at the moment is not about 
going but the manner of staying 


Jt is not easy to argue with the Israelis. The proposition 
that ihc Israeli goxemment has, since its miliiary victory 
over the .Arabs in i<)67, misstxl a number of chances that 
miglu no niore than might- have led to a lasting peace 
is couiUrMcl l)v (hanonstrativ'c evidence that Israel has 
done very riieeiv indeed ju.st by not gambling on that 
'"might” : h\potlu:s!s, in other words, is trumped by 
actuality. So most pecipit concede the prc.s<mt and wonder 
abour the future. And :i i.vt of Israelis will join in the 
wondering ; the most vali i criticism that many Israelis 
make about .Mrs Ciolda Meii ^u<\ her immediate entourage 
is liiat tlicir inemorifs, and Ih* Ic.irs that arise from llicm, 
dominate their thinking. Thv** arguments, doubts and 
limitaiions were encapsulated in 1 latd’s rcspon.s(! to King 
Husseiu's proposals, announced a (ouple of weeks ago, 
for a ledejral relationship Ix tween Jordan and the Pale.s- 
tini^is on the West Bank. 

king’s proix>saLs did not, a.s they .stood, call upon 
do anything. He has at otluT times expresst'd his 
b^Lthat peace negotiation.^ Ixdweeu Jordan and Israel 


need not wait ufxm the breaking (^f the Egyplian-lsraeli 
deadlock. His ferleral plan w.is a unilateral declaration 
that the Palestinians could count 011 a certain autonomy 
within the Jordanian kingdom ; in his original me.s.sage 
he left uasaid the obvious precondition that th(‘re would 
first have to be Jortlanian-Israeli tiegvHiations and that as 
a result of the.sc* Israel would have to withdraw from part 
of the territory it now holds, Mrs Meir’s immediate 
reaction was to attack the king’s presumption in mapping 
a future for a territory and its {xoplc that were not his io 
control. This, while mis.sing the* point, was a predictable^ 
piece of side-stepping. 

Of far greater import is the*, chain reaction in Israel set 
in motion by the king’s proposals. This has revealed that 
the argument within Israel is less about the exU*nl of 
future withdrawal from the West Bank than between 
those who advocate its annexation and those who prefer 
to leave things as they are. This is not to suggest that 
th(‘rc is any likelihood, under Israel's present government, 
of the annexationists winning the battle ; it docs suggest 
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2l political development in which moderate Israeli opinion 
is more concerned with restraining those who want to 
legalise the military occupation of the West Bank than 
with planning an eventual agreed solution with either 
King Hussein or the Palestinians themselves. 

Mr Yigal Allon, the deputy prime minister, is the one 
leading politician to step out of the negative line towards 
King Hussein’s proposals laid down by Mrs Golda Mcir 
and Mr Moshe Dayan. In an interview with the same 
correspondent on the Israeli newspaper, Maari\, who 
drew from King Hussein his declared willingness to 
negotiate, Mr Allon commented that it might be easier to 
find a solution to the Palestine problem within a federative 
framework than in any other. At the same time he dis¬ 
missed the king’s ideas about how much of the West 
Bank would be free to federate and reverted to his own 
map of a wide security belt of Israeli stntlements along 
the length of the Jordan river and the Dead Sea. Indeed, 
he went beyond his original plan, which envisaged 
a Jordanian corridor through the security belt at Jericho ; 
he, and, more important, Mr Dayan, have now given 
their approval to the building of a new Israeli town on the 
road between Jerusalem and Jcriclio. This, if it is built, 
would a^mpJete both the security belt and the Israeli 
encirclement of Arab Jerusalem, 

Allon goes as far as anybody will 

At a lunch with the foreign press on March liist Mrs 
Meir admitted to differences within her cabinet about the 
West Bank but stressed that there was nobody who w^anted 
less than Mr Allon ; on the contrary, there were those 
who wanted the ceasefire line along the Jordan river to 
be the frontier. She did not name names but Mr Israel 
Galili, a fellow-member of Mr Allon’s political faction 
but also, unlike Mr Allon, a member of Mrs Meir’s inner 
circle within the cabinet, had already said on Israeli 
television that the river should be Israel’s agreed border. 
Mrs Meir herself cautiously commended Mr Allon’s plan : 
its acceptable elements, she said, were that it required 
major and not minor changes to the pre-1967 frontier ; 
it made the Jordan river the border (she shrugged her 
shoulders over whether this was called “ security border ” 
or just plain border) and it put most of the West Bank 
Arabs back into an Arab state. 

That last point is the most importan/t one. Security 
without Aralbs is the white hope of the anti-annexationists 
in the Israeli government. There are some 600,000 Pales¬ 
tinians on the West Bank and nearly 400,000 in the Gaza 
strip ; if these were absorbed into Israel, the Jewish state 
would contain around 1.4m Arabs against its 2.7m Jews. 
This Is the praspoct that dismays many old-guard Zionists, 
among whom the most notable are the finance minister, 
Mr Pinhas Sapir, and the prime minister herself. With 
the annexationists on the march, not a whisper has been 
heard from Mr Sapir or other like-minded colleagues in 
the cabinet. True, when the furor dies down, they arc 
likely to cmcigc, as before, in control of the Labour 
party’s, and therefore the country’s, affairs. But if the 
Allon plan with all its “ acceptable elements ” is really, 
as Mrs Mrir says, the Israeli government’s most concilia- 
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tory position, it is not going to be easy to get an agreed 
Jordanian-Israeli solution. 

It is possible, though difficult, to imagine a compromise 
squeezed out of King Hussein’s maximum objectives, 
which include, as he told a press conference, absolute 
Jordanian sovereignty over Arab Jenisalem, and the maxi- 
iTUim objectives outlined by Mr Allon. But in the pre.sent 
Israeli scene, with the advocates of annexation no longer 
confined to the Gahal opposition or the militant young 
wing of the religious parties, it is nnlikely that any Israeli 
government will offer concessions on iltc Allon scheme. 
And without concessions it does not amount to a proposi¬ 
tion that King Hiissirin can be expected to accept. 

The most likely outcome front the lever eng<‘ndered by 
King Hussein’s proposals is that it will die down, leaving 
everything exactly as it was. The municipal election in 
Nablus and siinounding towns took place on Tuesday 
as planned. But all it proved was that th(‘ Palestinian 
guerrillas’ attempt to make the West Bankers boycott it 
was less successful than the Israelis’ pressure on them to 
ignore the guerrillas. Mrs Mcir made it plain at the 
foreign correspondents’ lunch that the newly elected, or 
re-elected, local authorities would have no additional 
powers: the various mayors, she said, would be allowed 
to gel together—depending on what they wanted to get 
together about. And, indeed, there can be no reason for 
Israel to soften its security checks until it has reached the. 
apparently unattainable position of offering the Pales¬ 
tinians a solution that is accepted by most of them. 

It can be argued that the West Bankers should seize 
any path that offers escape from their present status as a 
leaderless people under military occupation. But at least 
their present status leaves it open to them to believe that it 
is only temporary. S<^ long as they are not part of Israel 
or a truncated, cut-off part of Jordan, they can .still dream 
of miracles. True, it is presumption to attempt to define 
the views of a people who rarely have the opportunity to 
express their opinions without intimidation from one side 
or the other. Even so, it is rejisonable to suppose that most 
of them, given the choice, would prefer their present 
situation, unpleasant for most of them but intolerable 
only to a few, to a .settlement that sliced through ail 
grander hopes. The idea of a scrni-autonomous West 
Bank federated to Israel, for instance, has been propagated 
by Mr Shimon Peres but has no influential Palestinian 
support. 

Yes, it works. For ever ? 

Israeli.^, too, see advantages in the present situation 
continuing unchangal. And for the very simple reason : 
it works. Mr Moshe Dayan and his officials in the defence 
ministry argue that there is nothing to be gained from 
moving into the unknown ; they can administer the West 
Bank with very little trouble, and now in Gaza, also, 
they are in control. Relations with Egypt raise different 
problems but with Jordan all is fine and peaceful. So 
why change anything ? The answer Is that the indefinite 
military occupation is liable to backfire one day. In the 
long run the relatioaship is likely to change the character 
both of the occupying Israelis and the occupied Pales¬ 
tinians. 
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Get the traffickers 

It isn't necessary to wait for the end of the argument about pot to 
believe in making life harder for the men who profit from selling drugs 


How you set out to do battle with drug addiction depends 
on how you .see the problem. This week the news leaked 
out of (jcncva that the United Nations is backing a 
three-year programme to breed strains of voracious bugs 
and fungi that will gobble up fields of opium poppies or 
marijuana. That may be one way of dealing with illegal 
drug-pixxluccrs in remote comers of Turkey, Mexico or 
Burma, although some governments may not entirely 
wcla>inc the idea of an international agency providing a 
lattcr-diay locust plague to denude bits of their territory, 
lb search for a drug-^bug is to tackle the problem at its 
physical source : the places where cannabis and the (jpium 
poppy arc cultivated. But the drug traffic has probably 
thrown up more gangland millionaires than any other 
modem form of organised crime, and it also is necessary 
to attack it as a self-pcipetuating profit-making business. 

Many people would add that, whatever police measures 
you adopt, you cannot ixxit out the problem in the long 
run unless you take account of the social and psychological 
factors that have given rise to the drug culture among 
western youth. It has been estimated that some 40 per 
cent of American youth between the ages of 18 and 25, 
for example, have sampled marijuana. Some 5m 
Americans are said to take marijuana at least once a 
week, and about half a million arc taking it at least once 
a day. Marijuana is a social drug, as much a symbol of 
a difrerent life-style or a political gesture as a means of 
getting a buzz on. There is a mounting body of medical 
evidence to suggest that it should not be lumped together 
with liard drugs like heroin or cocaine. Some American 
medical observers (including, last week, the national 
commission on marijuana land drug abuse) have con¬ 
cluded that, since the drug Is relatively harmless over a 
shod period and the police have manifestly failed to 
control its spread, it Should be legalised so that the law- 
cnforccrs can get on with 'the job of tackling the hard 
Skill lik(‘ heroin. President Nixon has rejected that advice, 
but a fiebau* has been opened and it is necessary to ‘think 
it through. 

I'wo diflerrni kinds of argument arc involved. The 
inedicai argument Is tliat, although marijuana may 
produce personality changes over a long period, or even 
cause brain damage on occasions (though these have 
generally involved the use of hard drugs simultaneously), 
iu^ sbori-Lcrm effects on a normal person are no more 
harmful Llian lobacai smoking- possibly less so, since 
h does not carry the risk of lung cancer. The objections 
are that research has not grim* on lor long enough to 
show conclusively tvhai the loiig-^tenm effects arc, and 
that tile proportion of cannabis^takers who graduate to 
hard drugs may equal the proportion of social tipplers 
who 'beamic dropout alcoholics. 

Ifflbc social argiURcnt is that it has proved impossible 


—at least in the United States—to stop people taking 
marijuana, and that the fact that the drug Is illegal has 
encouraged the growth of crime rings. It may be that 
in a couple of decades we will look back on the days When 
pot was illegal as wc look back now to prohibition 
America and a marijuana tax will help national revenues. 
The objection :to this kind of reasoning should be stated 
firmly. If defeatism is the reason, it is not the basis for 
sound policy. The fact that the Americans have found it 
hard to check the spread of marijuana cannot be taken 
as proof that all the available means of control have 
been cxlhausicd. 

The debate about legalising marijuana raises some 
major social issues, and that is why it is important not 
to reject new evidence out of hand. But, whatever policy 
govemmen'ts finally adopt, tlhe immediate need is to crack 
down on those who profit from the fas(hion juid prey upon 
addiction. The decisions taken by the United Nations 
conference on 'the drug problem -tlliat closed in Geneva 
last week should provide some new instruments for doing 
that. 

So far, only 36 countries have signed the protocol 
which amends the 1961 drug convention. It will come 
into force one month after it has been ratified by 40 
countries. The main effect of the new agreement would 
Ik* to expand the powers of the International Narcotics 
Control Board, composed of three medical experts and 
10 UN delegates. The board will have greater freedom 
to laundh its own inquiries and to publicise the results— 
which means the power to embarrass governments. 

Reeling in the big fish 

But the most important feature of the agreement is that 
it provides for the extradition of people involved in the 
pioduction or distribution of narcotics. In the past, the 
reluctance of some govermnents to allow the extradition 
of drug traffickers has been a major stumbling-block to 
international control. A notorious example is the case of 
M. Auguste Ricord, a P'rench Corsican alleged to be 
the head of the biggest narcotics ring in Latin America, 
who is said to 'have gone on directing opcraitions from 
inside prison in Asundbn, in Paraguay, despite continued 
appeals from the Americans for his extradition. 

The web that the narcotics barons have spun arountl 
the world can be blown apart only by international 
ccHopcration. The Geneva agreement is a beginning. It 
is ‘to be hoped that not many governments will hold back 
through misguided suspicion of a new kind of^UN 
watcMog committee that the Russians are attacking as 
‘‘ a threat to national sovereignty.” If enough people 
sign it, the Geneva agreement may at last make it p^sible 
for national poHcc forces to rcdl in some of the big fish 
in Latin America and the Far East. 
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lAitil can hcM ^'our meetii^ 

c»i the runway 

)^’re gcHng to need an Aids car. 



A plane will fly you from one airport 
t(> another. But no further. 

That’s when you’re going to need an 
Avis car. Just give your nearest Avis office 
a call before you go. Your car w ill be waiting 
when you land there.Thoroughly checked 4^ 
ways and ready to go. 

A smart new' Hillman or any other car 
you ch(x>se from our wide rangp. It will take 

AvtiRfcNT Al Ais S'lMt »(■»' A W**«1 I'WilM 


you Straight to your meeting. All the way. 

Then use your Avis car for as long as you 
like. And before you fly back call at the Avis desk 
in the airpirt and drop the keys in. 

It’s as easy as that. 

And no other car rental company offers service as 
gcxxl as ours, or tries as hard as we do. 

Avis-we rent cars 

Every car checked 43 ways 


ro HrSFfiVE A CAR CAI.LVOUR TRAWL ACfNI OH Nf ARf-ST AVIS OtriCC - IN MAJOR iJ'iLS IhC vL.MBtRS ARL: LONDON 84B R733 BtLFAST 33044 BIRMINGHAM (MSATKi 
R'ilSTO', 792133 CARDIFF 4211) FDINRUROH r'r)6M>42 GLASCTOW 221282/ UtDS 3‘i771 LIVF.RP00L /094/:)7 MANC'HfSTFR 2366/16 NtWCASTU 23186 SOUTHAMI’TON 26767 







Show US an aveiage consumer 
and w^l start making an aveR^ product. 


WliL'ii iIk* director starts 

tallonir about “tbr awraiL.M- consumer,” the 
proriiiclion (Invc'loi usually starts making 
“tin- averaize |)rociuct." 

Ikiilt to a price, spnnkli'd vmUi tinsel and 
then Iheywondt r \vh\ the customer doesn’t 
come back lor more. 

ri recoL^nisini* that ]x‘ople come in 
diilerent shapes and si/i‘sand\vnb dilferent 
needs and lastes- rnuld tell them 

'lube Investmentsa very larse and 


div erseengineeringjiroup; large and diverse 
enough to makt* Matrix machine t(H)ls, 
Cryj)ton engine tuningecjinpment and 
Kacliationgastires,Kussell Hobbs coflee ])ots 
and Accles^' Pollock golf-club shafts and 
javi'lins. 40 % of thel’l group is actively con 
cernt^dwithconsumergoods.Somearemade 
by 4‘1 overseas; many more are exported. 

All of them im^ood goods. Shared 
research facilities giveTl a technological 
edge that is not misused. 


Another edge comes from the attitude, 
found at all levels in the organisation, 
towards wliat might be ealled the dual 
responsibilities o! a ))i isiness. 

One responsibility is to empl(»yei‘S and 
investors, i'liey should all get a reasonabli' 
return. 4 lu- other.of course,is to customers 
They should gel alx'tler than rt*asonable 
product. ^ 

'Phe kind of produetTI makes. W77/ 
alx)ve average. 
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Willie Whitelaw goes in Billy Craig cells out the Protestants in Belfast 


Ulster: the day power 
lay in the street 

FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT IN BELFAST 


Where does real power now lie in 
Ulster ? I'hat question was difficult 
enouja^h to answer at times when the 
|uo\’ince was governed by Stormont, 
and it has not been made any easier 
by Mr Heath's decision that direct 
rule from Westminster liad to be 
imposed. The decision, when it was 
announced las! Friday, created an 
immediate power vacuum. When the 
Unionist marchers and strikers packed 
the streets of Belfast and other towns 
on Monday it seemed that Mr Bill 
Craig and his Protestant extremist 
Vanguard movement, who had called 
them out, had filled the vacuum. On 
Fuesday one was not quite so sure. 

The Unionists came out again at 
Mr Craig s behest all right, and around 
do,000 (but who can really judge such 
ligures ?) marched on Stormont. Mr 
Faulkner was on the balcony with his 
entire cabinet— and Mr Craig. When 
Mr Faulkner began another “ No 
surrender " speech there were cries for 
“ Clraig, Craig ” but they had turned 
to cheers for Faulkner at the end. 
Phe two men shook hands in front of 
the crowd, but what did that mean ? 
Was it the renewal of their old alliance 


for Unionist liegeinony or the renewal 
of tlie old rivalry for the leadership 
of Unionism ? 

The hrst thing that the television 
film of the two davs of demonstrations 
.should have impressed upon Mr Willie 
Whitelaw, the designated Secretary of 
State for Northern Ireland, was that 
Ulster needs to feel Ins political 
presence in a hurry. 'Fhe second was 
ratlier mor#* encouraging : il rarely 
pays to be optimistic about events in 
leister, but if the two-day strike was 
certainly a massive demonstration of 
Unionist force, at least the attitude of 
the deinon.strators was more emotional 
than vicious. 

Estimates of the number on strike or 
deniori-strating on lx>th days varied up 
to 200,000, depending upon who was 
doing the counting. Whatever the 
exact figures, it was a very large 
number."Neither the civil service nor 
the police joined in the stoppages, 
which was hopeful, but most of 
Ulster’s heavy industry came to a halt. 
Most shops were closed (theic was the 
inevitable amount of intimidation) and 
were the banks. Bus services were 
few ; electricity cuts were frequent. 


Planes wei'e grounded at Aldcrgrove 
airport and no trains ran. It was a 
display of industrial strength by 
Ulster’.^ Protestant workers and showed 
up the complete impotence of the 
province’s trade union leaders who had 
f)pposcd the strike. 

Outside Belfast cit\ hall on Monday 
morning an estimated 20,000 loyalists 
turned up to shout their defiance at 
what London had done. All the same 
it was a jolly gathering ; Lambeg 
drums boomed, flutes played lilting 
Orange tunes, and young girh and old 
women dajiced the jig. Contingents 
marched up from the shipyards and 
aircraft factories and some came from 
the j)ost office and the Co-op. Cloth- 
cap|>ed workers drw on their 
cigarettes In the ice-cold wind and 
shouted for Chaig. '^'oung skinheads in 
boots anil jeans jeered at the television 
crews. But no one was stirred up to 
go on the rampage. Mr Craig is no 
mol) orator. His speech wa.s ponderous 
(most of the faithful could not even 
hear it) and its content was vague if 
threatening. After a lusty chorus of 
the national anthem the thousands 
dispersed quietly. 

Indoors, at the Unionist Council, 
Mr Faulkner was making a fiery 
denunciation of Mr Heath's action. He 
spoke of Britain's “ abdication of res¬ 
ponsible government,” of “change for 
change's sake.” The Unionist case 
based on “ reason and justice" had 
been “ drowned by the clamour of 
expediency,” From tihe tone of every- 
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Faulkner: personal wound 


ilnnc' Mr Isiulknor has said since last 
iMiday Mr Ht;ath seems to have made 
hiniself an implacable enemy. 

'[■hin.t^s seem diirercnt in Belfast. Mr 
Kaulkiiprs colleagLies agree that he was 
tM.\ne<l ahomijiably in Londoji, even 
if tile moderates like Mr Roy Bradford 
and Mi Robin Baillie are not ready to 
jum liim in a campaign against Mr 
Whitelaw’s regime. 1 'he Stormont 
ministers fielieve Mr Heath actually 
wanted them to find his ])roposals 
nnacrcptable, and they now reveal how 
far t[ie\' weie prepared to go with 
London in hammering out a worth¬ 
while political initiative. 'Fhey 
pioposed a British joint chairman on 
the .seeuiity committee with the ])Owcr 
ol veto ; the eventual abolition of the 
S])eciai Bowers Act to allow future 
interninem to be invoked only on a 
declaration hy the governor of a state 
of emeigency ; a hill of rights and even 
the setting uf> of a joint Irish inter¬ 
governmental council with equal iiiem- 
bei.shi]) from Iioth Belfast and Dublin. 
iUit, thev say, it wri* made clear to 
tluMij that Mr Hen til's j)ro}>osals were 
ap[)etisei’s, a precondition to open- 
ended tallo aimed at the cication of a 
county couiki' iv[)e set-up for Ulster 
complete wiiiv ,1 (’onimunity govern- 
nuMit. And that they could not 
stomach. 

I'nionists resent in particular the 
ncation of (he nxivy-ory commission to 
Iielp \lr Whnclaw\ One ex-minister 
has spoken of tin- commission being “ a 
group of na-diocrihes drawn together 
from Mr Howard Smilirs (the British 
Cjovcrnmenl repre mm native) well- 
thu'iubed ecumenical supper iists." 
Urionists are confuM-d, diviiled atal 
resentful. Some are beginning to lose 
all faith in Britain. C)f course there wdl) 
be those who will campaign for the 
co^Iete integration of Ulster into 


Britain, hut the major Unionist worry 
is that Mr Heath has neither the will 
nor tlie inclination to stand firm any 
iomger against IRA terrorism. 

Mr Faulkner has spoken of Britain's 
“political flabijincss,” It is when the 
gates of Long Kesh begin to open and 
the internees are let out, however 
gradually, that the worst Protestant 
reaction is feared. Mr Faulkner was 
told hy Mr Heath that an army occu¬ 
pation of Londonderry’s Creggan and 
Bogside areas, which are IRA strong¬ 
holds, would produce an unaccefitahle 
death toll. And there is a growing 
doubt in Belfast about the Social 
Democratic and Labour party's atti¬ 
tude. Mr Fill and Mr Hume have 
welcomed Mr Heath's action but they 
still insist on a complete end to intern¬ 
ment before talks. And bomb explosions 
and shootings are still going on in 
Belfast. 

But the picture is not entirely bleak, 
i.ast weekend the Alliance party con¬ 
ference gave its blessing to Mi 
Heatb’.s action. Mr Heath and Mr 
Whitelaw were descrilxMl as “ friends 
of our province” and full co-operation 
was promised. But it would be a brave 
Unionist—after all Mr Faulkner lias 
.said— who is ready to work on the 
advisory commission or co-oi)erate with 
Mr Wliitelaw. For the moment Me 
I’anlkner is acting like a politician who 
has suffered a deeply personal w'ound. 
That is understandable. But it is too 
soon to judge whether anv worthwhile 
settlement in Ulster can be achieved 
without his helj), or even whether such 
a political animal can maintain the 
sterile attitude of passive resistance for 
long. 

Scotland _ 

Hard stuff 

FROM OUR SCOTTISH CORRESPONDENT 

The Scottish Clouncil of the Labour 
party met in Inverncs.s last weekend 
and came up with a stern warning to 
Labour’s parliamentarians : the party 
must radically reapprai.se Britain’s 
regional problems and the action 
needed for their .solution. The 300 
delegates showed themselves to be 
thoroughly dis.salisfied, not just with 
present Conservative policies, but with 
T.abour's past performance in office as 
well. 

Scottish Labour has produced little 
new since Keir Hardie, hut its chair¬ 
man, Mr John Pollock, now sees it 
having an urgent role to lead all the 
regions from bondage to the largely 
indifferent south. South Britain, he 


said, must realise its own political 
and economic survival also depended 
on recognising that regional pro^erity 
was more important than Carnaby 
Street, lliere had to be a purposeful 
UK regional ministry set up and with 
headquarters in a region : there had to 
be imaginative relocation of ministries, 
research and industry in places like 
Aberdeen, Glasgow, Newcastle and 
Crewe. All this was very similar in dis¬ 
content to what the Scottish TUG has 
been saying for some time. 

The home-rule noises being made 
by the Labour party ami unions is not 
much to the liking of most of Scotland's 
Labour MP.s. The former secretary for 
Scotland, Mr William Ro.ss, made only 
a biief, letchv reference to the Scottieih 
a.ssenibly which die STUC organised 
last month, and it i.s pos.sible that the 
Scottish parliamentary group i.s becom¬ 
ing increasingly isolated at West- 
mi n.s:ter from the grassroots’ mood. 
The Scottish parliamentarians do not 
appear to have yet latched on to the 
fact that Scotland generally wants 
much more power of economic decis¬ 
ion-taking at home than ever before, 
even if that implies some restructuring 
of political institutions a.s well. Indeed, 
the Inverne.s.s conference seemed to 
suggest that as the Labour movement's 
grassrtK>Ls look to greater devolution, 
the parliamentary group grows more 
centrali.st-rnincied. To many delegates 
last w'cekend that .seemed a develop¬ 
ment which the Labour part\ would 
ignore at its peril. 

Race relations 

Calling the tune 

When the Institute of Race Relations’ 
trendy monthly, Race Today, carried 
an article by a former employee of 
the Race Reiation.s Board criticising 
the board’s jxilicy, it was as though 
a parish magazine had attacked the 
neighbouring vicar. 'Fhc race relation.s 
world ought to be used to this kind 
of row^ by now, lint the institute, in 
particular, has been ill-equipped of 
late both financially and iiianagerially 
to deal with the series of internal 
.scenes and squabbles which have 
carried on for most of the two-year- 
old directorship of Professor Hugh 
Tinker. One of these is over the anti- 
establishment gloss of Race Today, 
and its tendency to stray over the 
polemical borderline which the 
ia^titute w'as founded to avoid. 

The majority of tlie institute’s 
council (whose composition reflects 
some of the business so^l^ce.s who back 
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Imperial Tobacco 
Group Limited 

Extract from the Address by the Chairman Sir JOHN PARTRIDGE KRE 


The seventieth Annual General Meeting of Imperial Tobacco 
Group Dimited was held in London on 22nd March. The following 
are some of the points mentioned in the C hairman’s Address to the 
Shareholders. 

RESULTS FOR THE YEAR 

Group trading profit, at £69.8 million, was up by £7 8 million, 
more than justifying our forecast at the half-year stage. Return 
on operating capital employed was further improved to 19.1%. 

Investment income showed little change at £10.4 million. Interest 
charges rose by £1.1 million. 

Group profit after all charges but before taxation was £68.2 
million, an increase of £6.7 million on 1970. Profit after tax 
available for appropriation was £44 million, up by £4.5 million. 

There w'as a further net addition of £21.2 million to fixed 
assets during the year, mostly representing expenditure on new 
plant and equipment. 

Short term borrowings at 31st October last were down by £8.2 
million compared with a year earlier. 

The ten-year comparison given at the end of the Accounts show 
that since 1962 the Group has increased its profit from trading 
by over two and a half times—reflecting both the development 
of our traditional busines.ses and our expansion into other fields 
of activity. 

Because of the incidence of Corporation Tax comparisons of 
earnings per share are valid only since 1965 In that year, adjusting 
to our present 25 pence unit, earnings were 4.3 pence per share ; 
in 1971 7.7 pence per share. 

TAXATION 

The .\ccounts take credit for the reduction in the rate of 
Corporation Tax from 42i% to 40% with effect from 1st April 
1970, announced by the Chancellor of the Exchequer in his March 
1971 Budget, On this account the taxation charge against 1971 
profits was some £1.2 million lower than it otherwise would have 
been; and we also have the benefit of a credit to reserves of some 
£660,000 in respect of over-provision for tax against 1970 profits. 
In agreement with our Auditors, however, we have considered it 
necessary—mainly because of the changes in capital allowances 
made by the Chancellor in October 1970—^to provide out of profits 
for a substantial transfer of £4.1 million to a tax equalisation 
account. 

GROUP TRADING 

The Directors’ Report describes our trading experience during 
the year. 

In a market that continued to be highlv competitive our Tobacco 
Division retained its substantial market share 

Our Paper, Board & Packaging Division, some two-thirds of 
whose business is outside the Gioup, suffered from the generally 
depressed dtate of that industry during the year. 

Maiinly by dint of further improvements in control of costs our 
Distributive Trade Division produced a useful increase in profit. 

Our Food Division benefited from the reorganisation! of its 
management structure and achieved both a significant increase in 
turnover and an increase in profit of over 40%. 

The results of our General Trade Division were assisted by the 
inclusion, from June 1971, of the trading profit of Plastic Coatings 
Ltd. 

The Group’s total sales amounted to £1,276 million. 


DIVISION OF CAPITAL EMPLOYED AND PROFITS 

At 31st October 1971 our trading capital was divided as to 62% 
employed in our tobacco businesses and 38% employed in other 
activities. The proportions five years earlier, at 31st October 1966, 
were 83i% and 16i% re.spectively. 

1971 trading profit was divided as to 80% from tobacco and 
20% from other activities. The comparable figures for 1966 were 
91 i% and 81%. 

These ratios are a measure of the distance we have come in 
recent years in broadening tnir trading base. They also point to 
the need to secure a more satisfactory return from our now 
substantial interests outside of tobacco. For most of these interests 
the trend in 1971 wias in the right direction, and it will be our 
constant objective to maintain and improve on that trend. 

EUROPEAN ECONOMIC COMMUNITY 

For all practical purposes it now seems certain that the United 
Kindom will enter into membeirship of the EEC on Ist January 
next. A year ago I said to shareholders that in my belief the 
balance of advantage for this couTitry lay very clearly with entry. 
That remains my opinion The benefits that entry will bring, how¬ 
ever. are not in any sense automatic. They will be secured only if 
British industry gears itself, on the one hand, to take advantage 
of the woder opportunities that will become open to ii and, on 
the other, to meet increased competition in its domestic market 

We, like other industrial management.s throughout the country, 
have been deeply studying the implications of British entry into 
the Community. Membership of the Community will raise a number 
of problems for our tobacco interests, bu^ there will he »a transi¬ 
tional period and we believe that we are well equipped to meet 
these pro-blems as tliey ari.se. Our other major interests—especially 
in Food and in Paper, Board and Packaging—also face the new 
horizons with confidence. 

All in all, in the longer run and by comparison with our pros¬ 
pects if the United Kingdom were to be isolated from the 
Community, we believe that the ('iroup as a whole stands to gain 
rather than to lose from U K membership. 

In this context there has naturally been some speculation about 
our long-established relationship with our sister company, British- 
American Tobacco Company Ltd. We hold approximately 28i% 
ol the equity of BAT. wno own a majority of the overseas rights 
in our tobacco brands, and who have substantial interests in 
Europe. I can sav no moie today than that -this whole inatier is 
under searching rev'iew. 

PROSPECTS FOR THE CURRENT YEAR 

Our re‘mlts so far this year are in front of those for the corres¬ 
ponding period of 1971. 

In the main thi.s is attrilbu'ta'ble to higher turnover. Costs have 
continued to rise but every effort is being made to contain ihelr 
impact. Wc shall derive some net advantage from the devaluation 
of dollar currencies. Our Tobacco Dlvi.^on has maintained its share 
of the trade. There is some recovery in our Paper, Board and 
Packaging Division. The performance of our Food interests con¬ 
tinues to be encouraging. In all Divisions we suffered some loss of 
production during the power crisis, but we expect to make much 
of it good. 

Unless unforeseen setbacks occur we hope to achieve a further 
advance in after-tax profit and at least to sustain our dividend 
distribution at this year’s level. 
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BRITAIN 



TiYjker: rebel director 


the institute) liclieves that the tone of 
Rare loday, plus the pubJic quarrels, 
arc making it impossible to raise sur¬ 
vival irioney for the institute from tlie 
sort of big eoinpanics wliich have 
supported it in the past {£150,000 is 
needed immediately). It is that, rather 
than spi'cific objections to particular 
4irtirlcN, which led the council decide 
last week (five members recently 
(‘lected dissenting) to close Race 
I'oday and to ask Professor 'Tinker to 
take six months’ leave, after which his 
contract expires anyway. Mr Michael 
Caine, of Booker McConnell, chair¬ 
man of the council, has written to 
instiliite members asking them to vote 
in snpjHut of the dcTision at a special 
nif^eting on April i8th. l^rofes.sor 
'Tinker has written asking them to 
sujipurt Inm and his stafT. 

Ill fact. Race 'Today is losing a 
sieadv Cn/»'>o a vear and could well 
he.\e ia-ep closed on those grounds 
4ji.a.e 1 1 will h(' a pity if it disafipears 
t o-iipieu lv liecause it does provide a 
\( :\ s('r\4ce a*- a trade* magazine 

he' romaiunitv woikers in thf* raca* 
lei.n’.o"^ iield fwliicli is as near tlie 
a^ ;! g.*ts, despite claims 
oi ; lane V loHowing)- Besides 

which it carra- loefnl articles and 
< *' ni'n!\ iu)t bv cmlsuaiv [>ress 

M mdvCnh };^p '•\’e'‘\(ee' would be 

:.-ic.K liap();rr if b conhi !.r hi\ed off 
• ' a-paran- ennu'piisf*. Mi};j>\>sing ii 

' otd(’ find :i 1 jrnefac toi 

I la* eh**>|nt!i('a 1 rc'.v\ widiin the 
mslione -wliii' h r^avod \d)f‘n the 
mcKleratc's were liiKt'ii out u,,'. lin* 
familiar one of whi'iher it is po^siide, 
rr desirable, to v^ork with the existme/ 
power strurtuie. The* institute’s 
,|j^g’num or)Us muler its former 
i^|:|PlSctor, Mr Philip Masor., was the 
i?"urS5C!y of British rare relations, 


“ Colour and Citizenship,” which 
epitomised the type of factual research 
geared to influence government policy, 
and it was this that was subsequently 
under attack. Yet though this 
approach admittedly has limitations, 
most people would agree that it has 
a valid place in society, especially in 
such a touchy field as race relations. If 
the institute does not survive—and 
whichever way the vote goes on 
.AipriJ 18th it is still at risk—it may 
not matter all that much. But it will 
put more responsibility on those people 
working in related organisations who 
still beliew that the institute’s original 
aims are worth supporting. 

Ft/m censorship _ 

The unloved one 


No one corrld become the secretary 
of the Briitisih Board of Film Censors 
and escape attack. Mr Stephen 
Murphy, wfio took over the job last 
July, knew w-liat he was letting him¬ 
self lin for. But his predecessor, Mr 
John I'rcvelvan, was never subjected 
to .sucli .sustained criticism, nor did the 
shooting come from so many different 
quarters—not just from the freelance 
defenders of decency hut also from 
local government and even from 
within the film inclustiy itself. ITic 
other di.stinction is that, so far at least. 
Mr Muq>hy has shown himself less 
able than Mr Trevelyan to .smile and 
l>ear it. 

The film censor’s job is an unenviable 
one, anywav. Although his judgment 
aljout w'hether or not a film should 
be siiown publicly, with or without 
ruts, has generalK been accepted b> 
local licensing committees, it is they, 
and not the censor, w'lio have the 
legjl authoritv. 'The f>oard was set up 
IxToie tf)e first world w^ar by the film 
industry as a form of .self-protection. 
Mr Murphy's misfortune—one he po.sii- 
tivoly wished upon himself "'-is to have 
become censor at a time when concern 
about pernlisdveness in the cinema is 
no longer confined to a lunatic fringe 

If statistics could prove anything, 
Mr Murphy could show himself 
.stricter than his predecessor. During 
the fii.st six months of his reign he 
I'.anned filin.s outright and ordered 
(uis in 59 others before granting them 
“ X ” (or adult only) certificates. 
Figures for the previous .sax months 
were nine and 52 respectively. But is 
the comparison valid ? It is probable 
that the fiim.s Mr Murphy had to 
judge were, on the whole, more violent, 
more explicitly .sexuikl, more .sadastic, 
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than those wlhiich Mr Trevelyan had to 
vet. 

When Mr Trevelyan was attacked 
ift was usually by' avant garde film¬ 
makers, criticising his caution, com¬ 
plaining of his inser>sitivity to their 
genius. Mr Murphy, on the other hand, 
may have run too far ahead of what 
public opinion generally is prepared 
to accept. He is in danger of finding 
himself stranded. There is a growing 
tendency—'it is no more than that— 
for licensing committees to question hi.s 
judgment and to override his deci¬ 
sions : in Southend, for example, to 
ban films he has given “ X ” certifi¬ 
cates ; in Berkshire, to give “ X ** 
certificates to films he has banned. 
Some voices within the film indusatn^ 
have been calling for Mr Murphy's 
head. FJ.sewhere there have been 
demamls for an inquiry into the sys¬ 
tem of film censorsihip. 

Clearly the climate is not right for 
the cinema to follow the theatre into 
total abolition of censorship. I’he prac¬ 
tical alternatives to the present systcni 
w^ould be to give the hoard of censors 
.statutory' }X)wers or for the hoard to 
be scrapped and the burden of vetting 
to fall entirely iqxin local authori'ties. 
Neither is desirable. I'or all their 
eccentricitit's, the licensing committee-: 
do act as a useful court of ap])eal from 
the censor. The censor, on the othei 
hand, is able, as they are not, to pro¬ 
vide some consistent'v of judgment 
without which the wwk of film produc- 
rion could become intolerably hazard¬ 
ous. Mr Murphy is conscientious, 
liumane, full of common sense. He i 
as rapahle ras any one man could b?- 
of doing the job, and the .support )ie 
has been given by Ford Harlec'h, the 
l-wanTs president, and by leading film 
makers, was ov'crdue. What remains t<> 
be .seen is whether he can now develop 
the stmi'.ach, the nerve and the talent 
for public relation.s which the 
demands. 



Murphy: not ohno 
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TH E WORLD International Report 


Dublin waits to see how 
the north will take it 

FROM OUR DUBLIN CORRESPONDENT 


Although Mr Heath's initiatives on 
Northern Ireland were more radical 
than had been generally expected in 
Dublin, the first welcoming reactions 
to them here were soon overtaken by 
less entlmsiastic ones. Dublin expects 
that the northern Catholics will force 
the TRA to reduce it.s campaign of 
violence, perhaps for a month, but 
there is little optimism about the 
future beyond that point if the intern¬ 
ment issue is not by then on the way 
to being resolved. Other points that 
woiTv Dublin include the composition 
rinci powers of the commission to be 
n't up by Mr Whitelaw : the way 
mterninent v\ill be phased out; the 
loiiditions on which thi' Social Demo- 
( ratic and Labour part\ (SDLP) will 
imn in all-party talks ; the plebiscites 
to be held on the b.ordrr issue ; and 
tlie developments that will now beconu' 
necessary in the republic itself. 

In a paradoxical K'versal, Mr 
1 aulkiier earned some respect in 
Dublin bv lh<‘ way he staged his defiant 
finale, uliile Mr Heath wa'^ seen by 
'omt‘ people here as an English hulls 


interfering in Irtish affairs. The 
opposition Fine Gael party declared 
that the diminution of self-government 
in Northern Ireland should be for the 
shortest possible time llie Official 
IRA's political wing denounced direct 
rule from London as tantamount to 
manual law. 'The Irish Press voiced a 
fear that the period of direct rule 
“ may be used merely to consolidate 
the British presence." 

In general, however, react’on in the 
republic was deliberately muted. It 
was appreciated that any appearance 
of crowing in Dublin might increase 
the danger of a Protestant backlash. 
It is also believed here that Mr fleath's 
moves were only a beginning. He him¬ 
self said in his broadcast that thev 
w'cre mt'anl " to make possible a 
completely fresli start,” and in the 
House of Goniinons he referred to 
“consultations about the futuie struc¬ 
ture of government in \<>rtb('rn 
Ireland." Duf))iii politician^ feel that 
be has m mind some even more radical 
moves, and their iu'^lmcl i> to tf'^i 
jjiiblic reaction verv caiefullx before 
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new iriBisag^ on northern walls finds echoes in the south 


committing themselves too far. I'he 
Dail is unlikely to be recalled before 
the end of the Easter recess on April 
i'2th. But the leaders of the three main 
parties are expected to meet very soon 
to discuss their attiti Its to the 
ail-party talks w'hich thev expect to 
follow in a month or two. Mr Lynch 
has been using his influence with the 
SDLP in Northern Ireland to persuade 
them to agree to join in such talks. 

'I'hc Irish prime minister also wants 
to hasten the formation of a com¬ 
mittee, drawn from the various 
political parties in Dublin, to examine 
possil.de cliangcs in the republic's 1937 
constitution. The Irish Labour party, 
in response to Mr Heath’s moves, 
called for the complete scrapping of 
this constitution and its replacement 
by one appropriate to a united Ireland. 
But the tw'o largest parties, Fianna 
Fail and Fine (iael, see the electoral 
-dangers of trsiiig to remove the 
constitutional ban on divoice and the 
special recognition given to the Roman 
Ciatholic church. Tlicv would prefer 
to tackle consiiiuitonal change.s in the 
context of negoliaiions about Irish 
reunifii'jliun. 

Ml Lvjuli dearly expects that the 
all-partv lalks, involving London, 
liclList and Dublin, will get dowm to 
(l!vru>>ion '»f Iri.di unity. But some 
people aie uarior. Mr Conor Cruise 
O’Brien, Labour's spokesman on the 
nordieni (juestion. rebuked Mr Lynch 
for talking in terms of all-Irish unity 
at tliK^ lime, when it w^as unity in 
Noriliern Ireland that was tlie real 
jirobJeni. Tlie parties in Dublin will 
wait for northern attitudes to become 
('learer before they adopt their own 
lines of action. They want to know’ 
whetlier northern Catholics wnll still 
press for a united Leland, or whether 
they will now settle for a reformed 
Northern Ireland in wdiich tliey w'ould 
play a full and equal role. 

With normal diplomatic contacts 
restored between Dublin and London, 
Mr Lynch is likely to meet Mr Heath 
and Mr Whitelaw within a matter of 
weeks. Mr Wilson has already asked 
the Irish Labour party leaders to come 
to London soon. He has to mollify 
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them after bypassing them when he 
talked with Sinn Kein leaders in Dublin 
on March 13th. 

The* IRA military leaders, Mr Scan 
MacStiofain of the Provisionals and 
Mr Cathal Goulding of the Officials, 
rejected Mr HeatlTs initiatives out of 
hand - -and on Monday the Provisional 
leadership was quick to disown a cease¬ 
fire announcement made in the name 
of Its niemhers in Londonderry. 'I'he 
republican movement’s political wings 
were l(‘ss antagonistic, tliough they 
denied anv suggt'stion of a split on the 
issiK*. l-hn the IRA leaders’ warning 
that tlieir campaign of violence would 
go on until all their demands w'cre 
met found little public symiJathy in 
the republic. Ordinary people here 
want an end to bloodshed and to the 
threat tiiat a civil war in the north 
might engulf the republic as well. 

Por their part, the politicians are 
convinced tliat outriglu rejection of 
Mr Heath’s present initiatives w'ould 
only jeopardise the more radical moves 
they believe lie has in mind. All 
possible* pre.ssurc w'ill be put on the 
IRA to call off its campaign, at least 
for the rime being. Mr Lynch reckons 
he will now have much more support 
for moves against the IRA if it 
tinea tens to wreck the new initiatives 
before they have been tested by public 
opinion. But it is also recognised that 
the IRA may regard a continuation of 
its carniiuign as the best way to win a 
place at tlie eventual conference table. 

Dublin politicians hope that Mr 
Heatli will not go ahead with the 
proposed piel)i.‘)citf^ on tlie border issue 
just yet, 'i’hey have always opposed 
any mx-couiUv jdebiscite, holding that 
the vvliole Irisli people should be 
polled. Bm, as they now see very 
(leaiiy that a physical reunification 
would achieve nothing in the absence 
of unity among the northern commun¬ 
ities, thov want the border question 
played aciwn for the moment, c.xcept 
in the coiiiexr of wide-ranging all- 
party talk>.. 

Mr Lynch musi now decide whether 
he will continue to .support the 
“alternative assembly of the Northern 
lirdi y'eople.” He must also decide 
whetlier to piess thii Irish ca.se. against 
Britain in the Luropean court of 
human ritrhts. Tlie Irish government 
believes tliat external pressure, mainly 
from I’ranee, Italy and Canada and 
to a le.sser extent from America, has 
he ped to force the British govern¬ 
ment’s hands, and Mr J.ynch will 
probably wait for a while before decid¬ 
ing whether to press or withdraw the 
jvijch^fge.s in the European cou/t. 


Easter in Berlin _ 

One way only 

FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

East Berlin 

'I'his weekend thousands of west 
Berliners will take their first look in 
years at their friends and relations who 
live in cast Berlin and east Germany. 
For most of them, this trip, which they 
were* last able to make in iq66, will 
be an unexpected bonus offered to 
them by an east German government 
anxious to di.sarm the critics of the 
treaties that Herr Brandt signed with 
Russia and Poland in 1970. Some of 
the west Berliners inu.st have winced 
wdien they heard that a three-day tour 
to Dresden w'oulcl cost them nearly as 
much as a fortnight in Majorca. But 
half a million of them are expected to 
make vi.sits to the east between now 
and Whitsun. 

For the friends and relations they 
will visit, too, this weekend promises 
to be something special. Ambulances 
will stand by to cope with elderly and 
sick people who cannot stand the 
excitement, d’hcre will be much jostl¬ 
ing for places in east Berlin’s 
restaurants and cafes ; it has only 950, 
compared with west Berlin’s 5,000. But 
most east (icrmans will welcome thi.s 
new inva.sion more eagerly than the 
one they have endured since January 
1st, when the Poles got permission to 
visit east Germany without vi.sas (.see 
below). Ever since then there have 
been Polish coaches parked around 
east Berlin’s Alexandcrplalz, and visit¬ 
ing Poles have l)een clearing east 
Berlin’s stores of consumer goods. 

For the east Orman government, 
the visits from west Berlin promise to 
be better business. The Bonn govern¬ 
ment has already paid the east 


Germans £2.4m in lieu of visa money, 
which will eventually be calculated at 
the rate of 6op per head. And then 
there is all the hard currency jingling 
in the visitors’ pockets that will be 
exchanged at the highly artificial rate 
of one western for one eastern mark. 

Politically, east Berlin officials see 
these visits as a dres.s rehearsal for 
what will follow^ if the treaties with 
Poland and Russia are duly ratified 
by the Bundestag in Bonn on May 4th 
and the four-power agreement on 
Berlin comes into force. I’hey appear 
confident that their administrative 
machinery w'ill not collapse as a result 
of the rush of visitors, wliich is any¬ 
way expected to slow' down once the 
novelty has worn off. 

But these visits iievertlieless po.se a 
problerii for the east German leaders, 
who have worked hard ever since the 
December, 1970, Wots in Poland to 
avoid an upheaval of their own. Since 
the kicking upsiair.s of Mr Ulbricht 
last May, the government lia.s made 
consumer satisfaction its main 
preoccupation. Some of east Germany’s 
present shortage of hard currency is 
due to its large imports of high-quality 
western consumer goods. Housing 
construction has been speeded up. 
Higher pensions and other benefits 
have been promised and partly 
granted. I’he east (rermans, who even 
before 1970 were heller off than any¬ 
body else m eastern Europe, iiave now' 
reduced still furtlicr the di^tancc that 
.separates them from the w'e.st ( Jermans. 

Politically, too, tliere have been a 
few .small recent concessions. One or 
two unorthodox writers have liad tlie’r 
woiks published again aftei a long 
pau.se. Last w'eek cinemas in Lcip?:ig 
and east Berlin were showing a remark¬ 
ably outspoken film about female 
emancipation, w'hicli was made several 
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After puVe made dowprogress 
down Fifth Avenue, make slow 
progress down Kxint Street. 



Call in at Bermuda on your way back from the USA 
or Canada. 

Unwind in a world where speed is unknown. A world 
of warmth and colour and tranquillity. Where the most plentiful 
thing is time. 

This delightful little cluster of coral islands is a mere 
2 hours or less from New York and Boston, and 2i hours 
from Toronto. 

There are daily flights. And the extra fare is surprisingly 
small-a mere £7'90 on a first-class return from New York, 
for instance. 

Relax awhile. Then continue on to London-little more 
than 7 hours away. 

Beimida. Another \voild 
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Espresso by BEA. 

Every week, this summer, BEA flies to 7 Italian destinations from 
London Heathrow, with up to 61 flights, all of them non-stop. We take 
you by Trident, with our first-class Sovereign Service on most flights. 


Rome 

3 daily flights (including Trident 
Three) departing London Heathrow 
103.^), K145and 1735. 

Venice. 

<1 (lights every week increasing to 5 
Irom June 1st. Departing from 
Ixindon Heathrow at 1025. 


Milan. 

Trident Three flights twice daily 
departing London Heathrow at 1015 
and 1415. ,Al.so 3 night services 
every week. 

Fisa/Florence. 

2 flights every week increasing to 3 
from June 1st. 


Turin. 

3 flights every week departing 
London Heathrow 1050 on Mondays, 
Fridays and Sundays. 


New BEA Froowhooler HolidayB | 
with Avis offer you Kly/Drive Holidays j 
for the price of the regular airfare. See j 
your local BKA Office or travel agent. i 


Cagliari. 

Weekly flight from May 1 si, the 
only non stop service. 


Naples. 

Daily flights departing London 
Heathrow 0930 - the only non-stop 
service. Also weekly night service. 




il^lexttiineyoa fly to Italy make sure one of ours. No. 1 in EurOpO 
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years ago but has, only just been 
released-^espite strong protests from 
the official “ Democratic Women’s 
League.” A few weeks ago, for the 
first time in the history of the east 
German parliament, the Volkskarnmer, 
votes were cast against a government 
bill : 14 deputies voted against a bill 
that would allow abortion up to the 
third month of pregnancy to. be 
decided by the pregnant woman alone. 
This measure, whose purpose is to 
curb mounting illegitimacy, has been 
opposed by the churches, but nolx)dy 
can be sure which of the deputies voted 
agaiinst it. 

But this is small beer compared with 
what has been happening in Poland 
and Hungary. And pressure for further 
concessions is likely to grow in east 
(icrinanv, which may be pampered in 
.1 material sense, but is politicallv 
frustrated. Tlu^ one thing the east 
CU*rmans want above all is freedom 
to travel. Herr Honecker and his 
colleagues are going to iind it more 
.md more difficult to explain Avliy the 
answer must still Ire no 

The Ode r-Neisse _ 

Like fresh air 

fROM OUR EAST EUROPE CORRESPONDENT 

Warsaw 

The (lerman Democratic Republic 
iiiay not be everybody's idea of para¬ 
dise, but to the I*oles tiu* opening of 
their frontier nitli east (jeimany i.'' 
like the opening of a long-shut window 
111 a stuff\ room. Since January 1st 

< ustoins barriers and frontier formal- 
jMes have been abolished for the peofrle 
of l»oth countries. For visits of up to 
three inoiuhs onlv personal identits 

< ards are needed. There are no liriiiia- 
Mons on the amount of currency that 
can he take*n out of the country, or 
on the goods that can he carried hack 
.fcross the border ; cars are tlie only 
Aception. 

The reaction has been instantan- 
*f>us. Wliereas f,23,000 east (rernians 
^ Aited Poland in the wlioie of 1071, 
mkJ 100,000 Poles went the other way, 
•a March 13th the respective figure^ 
this year had already reached 
‘'h(>,ooo ;jnd 6qo,ooo. Last year Poles 
required to pay a 3<^ per cent 
premium when exchanging their 
^'lotys into east German marks. On 
lanuary ist the premium was reduced 

do per cent and later to 15 per cent. 
Local bus lOules have been estab¬ 
lished across the frontier. A family 
from Szczecin can now travel to east 


Berlin for a weekend’s shopping, 
theatre or films and legally return 
with as many goods—except that car 
—as they are able to carry, much of 
it of better quality than they could find 
in their own city. 

Germans arc attracted primarily b\ 
Polish bread, vegetables, butter, or earn 
and cheap petrol. In the Szczenn 
area alone the sudden run on the excel¬ 
lent Polish black bread required the 
hurried estahlishnient of eight new 
bakeries. Poles are attracted by tlu* 
high quality of (‘ast (German household 
and electrical goods, footwear, cloth¬ 
ing and bathroom fittings : one curious 
sight is that of Polish farmlies struggl¬ 
ing back liorne carrying complete 
lavatories. 

Apart from giving both Poles and 
east (xermans the feeling of greater 
freedom, the opening of the border 
is clearly part of an attempt to ration¬ 
alise econoiiric relations between the 
east Fairopeau countries. Poland hopes 
in the next yt^ar or so to conclude 
similar arrangements with O/echo- 
slovakia and Huiigar\. However’, tlie 
Gzcch agreement, c^gpccted for .April, 
IS being held up by the Czechoslovak 
governruent's reluctance to let its 
people move freely and its fear that 
tiiere will be a run on Czechoslovakia’s 
limited supply of consumer goods. 

The economic effect in Poland lias 
already been dramatic. It is obliging 
the producers of Polish consumer 
goods to tliink more about the market, 
and about tjuality. As the weekly 
Polityka puls it : “ Foreign trade will 
change from an arbitrary mstrumeni 
of tlie state's econoiiuc policy to an 
organisation rendering jnoper 
services." Tlie spending spree will 
inevitably exert an influence on prices. 
notabK in Poland but also in ea.vi 
(iennany. If the exfrenment spreads 
to other countries it will tend to pull 
prices in tlie various countries closer 
to one another. 'Flie arfutrary difference 
heiween prices in different countries 
iia.s been one of the greatest obstacles 
to eflcctive economic integr'atioii 
within eastern Europe. 

Since no vsurk permits are requiied 
for visits of up to three months, vouiig 
Poles are already planning to spend 
tlieir summer vacations working in 
east (icrinanv as w'aiter.s, fuel .station 
attendants and tlie like, (^f course, tlie 
hanks of the Spree or the Kllx do 
not compare with Jugoslavia and the 
sunny south, hut it is still immensely 
difficult to obtain currency for trips 
even to Jugoslavia. Until then, east 
Germany will do. It shows they are 
not quite as cooped up as tliey feared. 


Malta _ 

Well, that's over 

Mr MrntofT has at last accepted the 
Nato offer of £14111 a year rental for 
Malta under the seven-year agreement 
signed wnth I-ord Carrington on 
Sunday. So the great clifflianger 
ended with the anti-climax of tire 
vear. Even so, Mr Mintoff could 
afford to .smile as he signed and then 
reached for the champagne. In a 
matter of months, by Ins unique 
negotiating stvle, he managed to 
treble the rent he received for Malta’s 
facilitie"* as a base. 'I’hen there are the 
extras ; a further £7111 spread over 
tile seven years in the form of bilateral 
aid from .some of Britain’s Nato [)art- 
ners ; an immediate cash paynent of 
£2^111 from Italv on io]j of tlie Nato 
rent, and the likelihood of American 
aid in the near future. 

In terms ol cash, Britain has not 
done badly out of the p.'ukage. 1 he 
British portion of the Nato rental 
remains at £ 5 ‘|m—the ainoLini Loid 
(..larnngton ofl'ered last Seprembei. I'he 
British presence remains in .Malta, but 
the former level 3,'>00 troops will be 
reduced to nearer ^,ono, and employ¬ 
ment of Maltese civilians will fall 
fi'oni 4,h">o to b\ Maich, 1074. 

.\ir traffic conlrnl remairn m R,\F 
liands, and Warsaw pact countries ai’o 
denied the use of Malta's facilities for 
as long a.s the agieeinem runs. 

Less clear-cut is the supposed under¬ 
taking bv Britain that Malta will nevrr 
be used a^ a ba^^e for action against 
anv Arab state. This is not in the 
w’l'itten agieeiiitmi, liut at Iia 
conference in Lorulon, and again in 
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the Maltese parliament on Monday 
evening, Mr MintofT claiiued that 
Britain has “ guaraiiteed " it as jjart of 
the agreenient. It turns out to l>c an 
assurance that I.ore! Carrington gave 
to Mr Mintoii during the final stages 
of the negotiations. So Mr Mintoff^^ 
use of the word ‘‘ guarantee ” is a per¬ 
sonal gloss to placate his new friends 
m Libya. But if Britain and Nato are 
to he denied u.se of Maltii in the fare 
of anv til I eat to Israel, for in.'*tancc, 
that i! 14111 a year is rather a lot to j)ay 
lor the purely negative privilege of 
deriving -tire base to ‘the Warsaw pact. 

I hi re are other aspects of the agree¬ 
ment tliat are less than satisfactory. If 
an\ iiicinher of Nato other than liri- 
lain wishes to use tlie facilities in 
.Malta, this can he done only l)y agree¬ 
ment vMth tlie governments of Malta 
anti Bulain. Mr Miutoff's readiness tt) 
at cept money from Nato’.v memhers, 
and fintlier coii'trTihutions in the foi'in 
ol hilaleial aid, sits oddly uitli his 
iiiMstence that the same coimtnes mu^t 
not u>e tlu' i.sland.*'’ facililic.s. 

Dining the past three monllis Mi 
Mmloti ha.s pursuetl a steatliK anii- 
line inside Malta. I'he editorial 
line of tlie Malta .Xew.s, the voice ol 
tlie Ct'iieral Workcis' l/mon and the 
M.iltese l.alioui parl\. has been 
rcst)!iittdv anll-Britisli. Anglo-Malte^c 
relations )ia\e been severely tlamaged, 
and the effects may well he jiermaneiU. 
If, as ."eeiijs likclv, a lot of Maltese 
‘'la\ miemploved, Ihitain is likely to he 
landed With the blame, despite the fact 
t!ia[ .since gianting M.dta indejieiid- 
enre m iph.'j Britain has [iiovided it 
vMiii k!-;^>m m giants and Cicni m 
i 'Liir-. (a‘Jl.uii)\ rfie Maltese et'Oiaanv 
!)r#‘d'. asM^tante. f.m tlii' hist tiling that 
<inv v'lMioi to Malta i- that the 
^Iaudald of living of tlie Maltese 
i>M>|>ie is higher than that of tin* peas- 
ail's f'l .soutliein Italy, and far Inglun 
tiam th'5 e of noith .Africa. 

Viclnain 

The 100,000 mark 

fPOM OUfi iNOOCniNA COI^hlSPONOrNT 
Srwn M ar' ago lh)^ wci-k' lul President 
dr( ;ded oj! til' largc-sealc 
dt'j)i.)'. Mif m (►! American forages in 
\ ictnam. anil wiljj n ueek.> tiicie vv(‘rc 
nioic thaii n ->. Ami-ricaiis there. 

Bv .\.f>n!. lotui, till- figure u'as alnio.-t 
35o,onv>. riit^ the total pluiigrnl 

back auarn below tl^e 100,000 matk 
as American planners raced to meet 
Mr Nixon's target of by May. 

The proce.ss called Adctttam- 

isation, but would he mme roitectly 
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described as de-Americanisation. The 
North Vietnamese and the Vietcong 
on the one hand claim that it is a 
fraud and doomed to failure, but on 
the other hand they clamour for it 
to l>c stojiped. What bothers them is 
that .so far it seems to be working, 
partly because of the continued bomb¬ 
ing of their base areas by American 
aircraft operating from Thailand and 
the Seventh Fleet—which arc not 
being Vietnaniised. 

I'he number of Arnerican.s killed in 
action now runs usually between two 
and five a week. The real ground fight¬ 
ing has been taken over by the South 
Vietnaine.se, wlio lo.se around 300 killed 
each week. The communist force.s, it 
is claimed, lo.se about 1,000 men a 
week. Although the level of fighting 
in South Vietnam remains high, the 
corninunist.s’ plans have been largely 
frustrated in recent we^ks by spoiling 
opiuations against their logistical bases. 
Jfijt .North Vietnamese forces hav^e 
stepped up their pre.s.sure in northfun 
I.aos, w'here the dry season which 
favours thimi will soon be over, ami 
in Clambodia, where they iiet*d to put 
the dambodian government’s forces 
completely on the defensive before 
launcliing any drive from Cambodian 
ternlorv into South Vietnam. 

Kidnapping 

The company pay s 

If government* won't play, [irlvatc 
husine.ss ma\ prove moic [iliahle. T’liat 
may be the reasoning liehind the new 
patunn of political kidnapping in 
Latin Arneiica, wh(‘re private business¬ 
men are incieasmgly fiopular targets 
for utban guerrillas. Sr (Tberdan 
Salliistro. tlie Pai aguayan-boni Ital¬ 
ian wlio liead^ die Fiat Concord plant 
m Argentina, is the late.st vu tim He 
was lafUmed by the tr^tskylle People'.s 
Kevolutionarv Arrnv (KRP) on Marcli 
At midw^ei^k, his fate still hung 
in I'le fxdance, aftiT the guerrilias 
h.id is-.ued half a do/en conimumque.s 
and posijjnnfd the dfMdlmi* lor his 
e\ecution ” iw-iee. 

T'hf‘ militarv government of 
Ihesident .Mejandro Lanusse made it 
plain front the start tiiat it would 
not give in to the kidnajipers’ demaml 
that 50 political pri.soners should be 
released, and in the cariv lioiir.s of 
Monday morning an emergency decree 
wa* rushed through to prevent ]j»^ivate 
companies or individuals submitting to 
“ acts of extortion.” 'Phis was clearly 
intended to block Fiat’s negotiations 
with the guerrillas. Fiat had not orilv 
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Us hard to be a company wife 


agref'd to .spend $im on equipment 
and clothing f<»r poor st hoolchildren 
and to reinstate ‘j<«>-odd eTn])lo\ <-t‘s 
w'ho had been di.smi.s.sed, but also to 
pay an inispei ihed ransom in li^'u of 
the release of piisoners bv the govern- 
meiil. 

.\o d(>ul)t tln' men who abduct 
company executives will jii.^tify their 
action on the hasi.s of a conspiracy 
theory of economics ; Init tlieir tecli- 
nupie is getting close to common 
banditry. In Turkey lh<^ self-^lyle(i 
People’s laberation .\rniy lias now 
flicked on Brilisli radar leclmit lan.'^ 
w'O’king witli the Turkisli air Torre 
under the Nato treats. T he liv'ts of tiie 
three men cafUured m (he Black Sea 
town of Clive on Monday mglit will 
probablv bv* linked 10 tii(‘ late of three 
captured guerrillas under siuitcnce of 
death. 

Italy _ 

Whichdunit _ 

Terrorist arts arc often anilaguous. 
and niaiiN Italians are scratching thrii 
heads as they folhm' the strange 
spectatJe of an anai'chist and three 
right-wingers facing se|)aiate trials 
for the .same crime -the bomb outrages 
that claimed ifi lives in Italy on 
Decmnber 12. ipfiq. Just to complicate 
the situation a little more, both Signor 
Pietro Valpreda, the aiiarchi.st, and 
Signor Pino Rauti, who i.s on the 
national executive of the right-wing 
Italian Social Movement (MSI), arc 
candidates in the parliamentary dec- 
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Must exporting 
only be patriotic ? 

Shoul d you enter new overseas markets ? Can you expand 
your share of existing export markets? Will it pay now 
as well as after VAT ? 

Entering overseas markets without first analysing 
the competitive situation can be disastrous; so can 
failure to obtain advice on the best marketing policies. 

In 25 years the ElU has undertaken over 2000 studies 
which have enabled clients to expand existing markets, 
to establish new markets and to introduce products 
profitably. 


Perhaps the EIU can helpyou. 



25 years of international research and consultancy 

The Economist Intelligence Unit Ltd 

Director of Research 

Spencer House, 27 St. James’s Place, London SWiA iNT 
Telephone 01-493 6711 

Regional Head Offices: New York, Brussels, Johannesburg and Melbourne 
The EIU has offices or representatives in 35 other countries 
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Sherahm makes the emtemeiit liai>pe^ 
at tM;o great Scandinavian hotelk 



Sheralon-Stockholm Hotel 

A beautiful modern hotel in the 
Lcntrc ol a tonlempoiai v t iiv 
Mavoureil with Ihthand 1 /ihecntury 
Lhaim Overlooking the Old I own 
I ake Malarcn and the C itv Hall 

Dine in the unique 1 a unis 
Restaurant Dance to nightly 
entertainment Relax in one of 47b 
comloi table rooms Take I ime ftn a 
sauna Or use the complete facilities 
wc have for travelling businessmen 


including room service, valet service, 
secretarial help, a banking office and 
air line counter 



Shcraton-C'openhagen Hotel 

A magnificent new hotel in the 
ni'ddle of all the modern dav 
excitement and Old World charm of 
( openhagen Only two blocks from 


the Air Terminal and famous Tivoli 
Gardens 

You can iclax in one of 476 
comfortable guest rooms Work out 
in the health club and sauna Toast 
some friends in the first floor Pub 
Savour fine international and 
Danish specialities in the King's Goui t 
Restaurant Then go where the Danes 
go foi a fabulous evening to the 
29ih floor Penthouse C lub with 
nightly entertainment and a 
panoiamic view 

For reservations at the 
Sheralon-Stockholm and the Shcraton- 
C openhagen or any Sheraton 
in the world call >oui nearest Sheraton 
Reservation Office Or have your 
Travel Agent call for you 

In the United Kmgd >m ask 
opciator for Freefone 2067 
In I ondon, call 01-917 9876 



Stieraton in Scandinavia 

SHf MAU)N HOTE-l*". AND MOU)H INNS A WORlOWlUf if-FiVK F OF ITT 


THERA. TOTHEM.D. 

(The Persona! Assbtaat to the Manning Director) 

FmPA totheMJ). He* s five and prim 

fcalihimMr, \fumbies, bia the staff aU call hm HIM, 

/ was bom and bred In London, not far from Watertoo 
Of course I didn*t want to leave—people never do. 

So when we moved to li'asbington I said Fdjust help out 
indgo back agam to London in six months or tbereaboui. 

But here I am yearv later in a gorgeous Uttlefiat 
R ith a budgie, a canary, a corgi and a eat 
Pot plants tn profusion — whii^ the cat is always biting 
fheie may be some coitfusion but Iffe is so exciting/ 

/ m * If omen*s IJb* at heart you know, not pining for a man 
Bui nt I dmg something thrilling, I bou^ myseff a Clan* 
indPti rather race round rallies in my sifter tittle car 
Than fan a queue oj trqffie to the South of Potters Bar, 

So come and vi c me driving In my sporty little hat 
R ith my budgie, mv canary, my corgi, and my cut. 


m 


r'" ^ 




*ttibu!fu\ SfHtrtx ( ar mule in If ashimgtcn ty OmMolon 

PS http this t IS the iast the currem svrUt ITW 
advertiung i ut i\ numing out and wr are kaphqg up far a 
4 umpuign to hate tiu Homes ef Parliameiu mored to 
u mhmgtiHt so that MP\ tm eon hnw/it from uioektig tn 
tondittom Hhtch an tUan quiet andeoadiutve to 
Lonunutin thout,ht 
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tions in May, Signor Valpreda has 
been sponsored by the Manifesto 
group, a radical splinter from the 
Italian Communist party, which 
presents him as a “protest candidate 
against bourgeois institutions/' 

If either man is elected, he will 
instantly enjoy parliamentary immun¬ 
ity—which could mean that the full 
truth about the 1969 bombings will 
never be known. Anyway, the prime 
witness against Signor V’^alpreda was 
a taxi-driver who has since died, 
although his testimony is still valid 
under Italian law. 

The confusion that surrounds llie 
Valpreda case is equalled only by tlie 
tangled progress of the inquiry into 
the death of the left-wing publisher 
Signor Feltrinel'li. Last weekend, 10 
people (including a journalist from 
T/Espresso and five leaders of the 
extreme marxist Workers’ Vanguard 
group) were indicted for spreading 
“ tendentious news such as to endanger 
public order " ; they had accused the 
extreme right of engineering Signor 
Feltriiielli’s death. In the clank 
undergrowth of Italian politics, it is 
sometimes hard to tell the agent 
provocateur from the fanatic, the 
rnaoist from the right-wing extremist. 
The centre parties arc now hoping to 
gain votes in May by lumping the far 
right and the far left together as “ pre¬ 
datory birds of a feather.” 

CAi/e _ 

Come off ITT 

Every politician loves a scapegoat. The 
documents that Mr Jack Ajiderson, the 
American cohunnist, winkled out of 
the secret files of the International 
Telephone and Telegraph company 
(see page 41) have given Chile’s Presi¬ 
dent Salvador Allende the chance to 
blame some of his political and eco¬ 
nomic problems on right-wing intrigues 
sponsored by the Americans. But it is 
worth remembering that I IT’s valu¬ 
able stake in the Chilean telephone 
corporation was insured by a Washing¬ 
ton agency that gets public funds—in 
other words, by the .American taxpayer. 

La.st week, Dr Allende suspended 
congress on the last day when he was 
entitled to excrci.se his presidential veto 
to block the Hamilton act, which, if it 
comes into effect, will make parlia¬ 
mentary approval the prerequisite for 
the state takeover of ary single enter- 
prise and denationalise every company 
expropriated since tJie bill came before 
congress last October. The complicated 
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constitutional wrangle that has been 
going on in Chile over the act is 
crucially important because it will 
determine whether the government i.s 
able to press ahead with its plans 
to take over 80 per cent of industrial 
production. 

According to Professor Cruz-Goke 
Os.sa, one of Chile’s most distinguished 
con.stitutional lawyers, the approval of 
the Hamilton bill by a simple majority 
in both houses of congress leaves Dr 
Allende no alternative but to call a 
halt to the nationalisation programme 
or call a referendum. But the president 
knows perfectly well that in tlie present 
climate, of public opinion he has little 
hope of winning a plebiscite. So he has 
been threatening to carry the debate 
l)efore the constitutional tribunal 
(dominated by his appointees) w'hich 
ha.s no legal competence in the inattci, 
and is now trying to patch together 
some form of coTTiproini.se with the 
Christian Democrats. 

His tough measures against tlie 
opposition parties over the past fort¬ 
night make a compromise unlikely. The 
government banned a women’s prou^st 
inarch against shortages of food.stuffs 
and consumer goods last week, and has 
presented legal charges against Sr 
Onofre Jarpa, the leader of the 
National party, and Radio Agricultura, 
for " subversive ” broadcasts. And Sr 
Pablo Rodriguez, the leader of the 
exireine right-wing movement Patria > 
Libertad, and 10 of his .supporters 
were locked up last weekend, 

Cyprus _ 

A word for it 

Ever since the hairy adventurers of the 
First Cru.sade arrived in Byzantium at 
the end of the el<‘venth century, 
we.sierners have been astonished at the 
way people in the eastern Mediter¬ 
ranean can u.se the relationship 
between words and politics. The 
current master of byzantinc politic.^ is 
President Makarios of Cypru.s, and hr 
has just produced an outstanding 
example of the art of saving two 
things with one word. 

On March 19th President Makarios 
rejected the demand of three Cypriot 
bishops lhat he should resign from the 
presidency. But he then added that, 
if they rene'ved their demand, he 
might have to accept it—in the words 
of the official translation—“ since 
there would be no other choice for 
me.” This understandably caused a stir, 
and within a couple of days hi.s 
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It was an inspiration 


friends were telling ncw.spapcrmen 
that the word translated as “ since " 
did not really mean that at all, but 
something more like “if.” The differ¬ 
ence between the causal connection 
involved in the word “ since,” and the 
condition imposed by ” if,” is very 
large indeed—as large as the satisfac¬ 
tion of being president of Cyprus. 

.\s it turns out, the Greeks had, as 
usual, the word for it. The actual 
(^reek word was kaihoson, which the 
Oxford Greek dictionary translates^in 
it.s primary meaning as “ insofar as.” 
Which i.s ideal : the three bishops can 
read it to mean that President 
Makarios might bow to their wishes, 
and his supporters can read it to mean 
that he will not. The w'ord .shimmers, 
but the reality—who runs Cypru.s— 
remains as solid as a rock. 
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Bdnglddi’sh 


Between cloud nine and revolution 

FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


The 800 Hindus huddled into a school 
compound in Narsingdi have a few 
things to be thankful for. They may 
have to sleep on classroom benches 
and cook in improvised courtyard 
kitchens. But not only did they escape 
a slaughter which claimed 500 of their 
neighbours in the struggle with the 
Pakistani army last year; they are 
provided with a meal a day and they 
iiave a roof over their heads to protect 
them from the approaching monsoon. 

Still, the Narsingdi refugees are a 
bitter and frustrated lot. Two months 
ago they hurried home from India 
only to find their houses reduced to 
flat squares of mud in a barren field 
and their shops to a few blackened 
posts in a deserted marketplace. They 
would have liked to rebuild their 
houses but construction materials 
were scarce and expensive. They would 
have liked to reopen their businesses 
but their stocks had been looted or 
destroyed. So they commandeered 
the school compound as a transit camp. 
And there they remain, waiting for 
help from someone, somewhere. 

Narsingdi was particularly liard 
hit h^ the Pakistani army because it 
la>' in the path of the rebel East Paki¬ 
stan Rifles as they were beaten back 
the 30 miles from Dacca in the early 
days of the struggle. Its casualties seem 
to have relatively light—if they 
were projected across the country as a 
whole, and a lot of other places did 
noi SLifler as much, they would yield a 
death toll of a cjuartor of a million, 
whicl) is a far erv from Shei di Mujib’s 
estimate of 3111 dead. But it had an 
unusually lilgh proportion of refugee.s ; 
alK)u( half its population of 150,000, 
lln-se people fled not only because the 
tow'ii was biirning all around them but 
because as Hindu 'tradesmen in a com¬ 
mercial centre—Narsingdi is known as 
the Manchester of Bangladesh- they 
were .special targets of the invading 
troops. 

Unsurprisingly, Hindus and traders 
constituted a large part of all the 
millions who escaped to India a year 
ago. Today these people are among 
the hardest off in Bangladesh. Without 
capital—and most of them are virruallv 


penniless—they have fewer amenities 
than tliey did in the Indian camps. 
And except for a few thousand lucky 
ones who will be helped by voluntary 
agencies, they have no prospect of an 
imminent return to normal life. 

In his first major policy speech last 
Sunday, Sheikh Mujib promised to 
provide temporary shelter for the 
destitute. But the government is itself 
a mendicant, waiting for donations of 
cash and the construction materials 
which used to come from West 
Pakistan. And even if foreign donors 
should, belatedly, get mobilised and 
ship the huge quantities of cement and 
corrugated iron needed to rel)uild some 
4111 houses, the shattered Bangladeshi 
transport system would be incapable 
of moving them beyond the ports. So 
the homeless arc destined to stay that 
way for .sonic time. 

Not all the former refugees and dis¬ 
placed persons of Bangladesh have so 
bleak a future. 'Fhose who had land to 
return to are farming it again and can 
expect to harvest a crop this spring. 
(Government economists claim that last 
year only 10 per cent of tlie grain 
harvest was lost, altliough Narsingdi 
farmers give a glooni'ier picture : they 
say that less than three-quarters of the 
local farmland was tilled. 

However, the government 'has made 
agricultural rehabilitation the top 
priority in its modest £25111 develop¬ 
ment plan for the first half of thi.s 
year, and hopes to prime the farmers 
with pumps, fertilisers and pesticides. 
Sheikh Mujib announced a further 
programme of land reforms and farm 
loans on Sunday. But even if tliis 
proves wishful planning, agriculture— 
which used to contribute 55 per cent of 
gross national product—is expected to 
recover this year, “ This is the beauty 
of sul>sistcncc agriculture,’* a planning 
commission economist declared, “ the 
very will to survive will keep the 
economy going.” 

Where survival instinct will not 
suffice is in getting the gold of Golden 
Bengal—the jute crop—through the 
blocked ports to its foreign markets. 
London merchants expect that only 
half the normal exports' of raw jute 



Thots a home in Bangladesh 


will leave Bangladesh by the end'of the 
season this June. With local mills 
working at only 35 per cent of capacity, 
jute rnanfacture will drop to a third 
of the average annual production. 

Physical damage to jute mills and 
other factories in Bangladesh was not 
very great—perhaps because the Paki¬ 
stani army knew that more than a third 
of the industrial units were owned by 
non-Bengalis. Most of these 400 plants 
were formally nationalised on Sunday 
along with cJomcstically-owncd banks 
and insurance conpanies, all jute 
textile and sugar mills and most ship¬ 
ping .services. L^p to now' only about 
a third of the “ non-local ” plants have 
been operating, partly because of 
administrative confusion and partly 
because of the national malady of 
Bangladesh—a lack of money and 
materials. Other factories are similarly 
afflicted but have been running at least 
.some of the time. 

The other big problem for industry 
— apart from a .severe shortage ot 
trained managers and technicians, 
most of whom were Wc.st Pakistanis 
and Biharis—is an increasingly restive 
labour force. Workers are being incited 
by labour leaders who spent last year 
learning confrontation tactics in 
(Calcutta to demand nine months* 
back j)ay. Embattled employers say 
that the real aim of the miliitants is to 
win w'orkers away from rival unions. 

One of the most active participants 
in thi.s competition is the Sramik 
League, the trade union wing of the 
ruling Awami League. Still, Sheikh 
Mujib’s government has not given its 
blessing to escalating union demands. 
It has instructed employers to offer 
one month’s back pay and has ask^d 
workers to accept a wage freeze (top 
civil servants have actually had their 
salaries cut). But it has held back 
from intervening in labour disputes. 
And enfiployers claim thatji by ordering 
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factories to rehire all workers who were 
on their payrolls last March 26th^ the 
government is driving many businesses 
to the wall. 

The government’s labour policy, like 
its policy on just about everything 
else, is still in the process of formula¬ 
tion. Its short-term aim is somehow, 
by exhortation and the expeditious 
use of credit, to maximise employment, 
though it has no hope of reducing the 
lengthening queues outside the Dacca 
labour exchange. For the future it 
seems to be contemplating some form 
of workers’ control. This, said 
one seasoned foreign resident, is what 
Awami League socialism is all about. 

Definitions of socialism have been 
hard to come by in Bangladesh. With 
the wholesale nationalisation of big 
business on Sunday, Sheikh Mujib 
gave the slogan its first <solid content. 
His next and much harder task will be 
to find men and methods to administer 
the vastly expanded public sector. 

So far the government’s record in 
this sphere could not be worse. Most 
of the men it has sent out to manage 
the Pakistani factories have been 
Awami League hacks with no previous 
experience of business, let alone top 
management. 

This pattern of job appointments— 
v/hich a local editor described as “ a 
spoils system gone mad ”—has applied 
across the board : to the civil service, 
the police, and even to non-political 
voluntary organisations. When the pro¬ 
visional government started forming a 
new administration out of the talent at 
hand, several junior civil servants were 
jumped 10 years up the career ladder 
just because of their fortuitous proxi¬ 
mity to the Awami League exiles. When 
Sheikh Mujib returned to Dacca, 
standards changed somewhat ; top jobs 
then went not only to the Calcutta 
club but to his own old associates. One 
of these, the prime minister s principal 
'Secretary, who had been sacked by 
Vahya Khan for corruption, has just 
l)een appointed head of an anti-corrup¬ 
tion council. 

Bangladeshi newspapers, accustomed 
as they are to official censorship, are 
still cautiously testing the thickness of 
the government’s skin. But most of 
them, including the unofficial Awami 
League daily, Ittafaq, have already 
expressed disapproval of the quality 
of appointments. One radical paper, 
titled Holiday to distract censors from 
its incendiary contents, went so far as 
to challenge the peculiar credo behind 
the government’s bias: that those who 
escaped to Calcutta are the war heroes 
'^hile thoie who silayed at their posts 
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But the guns can come out again 


are automatically suspect. The editor 
who wrote “ 65 million collabo¬ 
rators ? ” was warned by Sheikh 
Mujib himself that he was overstepping 
the line. Another outspoken editor has 
been fired. But the government has also 
responded positively to its critics by 
removing several of the most flagrant 
misfits from their jobs. 

The issue which the Holiday editor 
raised is a hot one, and is not limited 
to official appointments. Every day the 
local papers publish lists of hundreds 
of people who have been arrested under 
the blanket charge of collaboration. 
Dacca intellectuals are already voicing 
their concern about arrests without 
specific charges, imprisonment without 
trial and the misuse of the collaborator 
label to settle private and political 
scores. A local lawyer, pointing out 
the parallels with Pakistani justice, 
heatedly exclaimed : “ Is this what we 
became independent for ? ” 

The minister of justice insists that 
all the legal forms will be followed and 
that citizens’ arrests and kangaroo 
courts are out. But, despite their good 
intentions, officials in Dacca cannot 
be sure how far their writ runs across 
a country where communications arc 
irregular at best and where the over¬ 
stretched police force is often helpless 
in the face of armed gang.s. 

Some of these gangs are hoodlums, 
pure and simple, though they call 
themselves Mukti Bahini as a kind of 
protective colouring. Others are 
genuine ex-guerrillas who arc acting 
now as local vigilante squads while 
indulging in some freebooting on the 
side. The government has denounced 
the proliferation of gun-toting gangs 
and asserts that law and order should 
be left .10 the police. But last mouth 
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Sheikh Mujib gave his personal 

endorsement to a new group called' 

the Awami League Volunteers, which 
plans to hunt down miscreants.” 

This tendency to rely on party rather 
than government is symptomatic of 
Sheikh Mujib’s style of rule. He 

operates as a combination I’ammany 
Hall boss and monarch—di.spensing 
favours and patronage to an unending 
stream of suppliants in between cere¬ 
monial receptions for an unending 

stream of visiting dignitaries. 

For all the yes-men who surround 
Mujib, there are undoubtedly talented 
men about. But on t* p there has 
been a vacuum of 'ideas and an absence 
of vision which would be less serious 
if it were not combined with a blind¬ 
ness to the requirements of an efficient 
administration. 

Sheikh Mujib’s own popularity is 
undiminished in .spite of grumbling in 
refugee camps and Dacca living rooms. 
He remains the one indispeasable 
binding force in Bangladesh. But his 
mandate is not open-ended. People 
give him anywhere from two months 
io two years to perform the miracles 
necessary to make Danglade.sh work. 

Mujib’s sword of Damocles is not 
held by a rival political party. Even 
the venerable marxist, Maulana 
Bashani, has pledged his support 
and so has the other main party in 
Bangladesh. Only the maoists led by 
Mohammed Toha have laid down a 
direct challenge to the government. 
Although Mr Toha’s group and several 
other maoist factions have some local 
pockets of influence, they are not yet 
considered a serious political force. But 
if Sheikh Mujib fails, the whole coun¬ 
try could become their constituency. 

Tlie real threat to Mujib and the 
Awami League comes from the people 
of Bangladesh, who are no longer the 
same patient peasants who voted so 
overwhelmingly for this middle-cla.ss 
government 15 months ago. As the 
editor of Holiday explained : ” The 
fight has made all the difference.” 
Now people have not only higher 
expectations, they have arms too. And 
when the government fails to satisfy 
them, the arms will come out again. 
Only two things can prevent this: a 
massive infusion of foreign aid and 
Mujib’s instinct for political survival. 
Last Sunday’s speech may just be the 
portent of Mujib’s descent from 
cloud nine. If he can now translate 
his rhetoric into action, he may man¬ 
age to save himself and Bangladesh. 
The alternative is anarchy or revolu¬ 
tion. . 
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The mysterious case of ITT 

Washington, DC 


A subcommittee of seven Senators flew 
to Denver on Sunday to question Mrs 
Dita Beard, of Che International Tele- 
j>hone and Teicji^raph Corporation, in 
her hospital bed. But ithe quc-stioning 
had not got far when Mrs Beard had 
a recurrence of her coronary trouble 
and had to be wheeled off. The seven 
from the Senate Judiciary Committee 
had to re'turn to Washington troubled 
by unhappy feelings—'including, in the 
words of their chairman, Senator 
Philip Hart of Michigan, the feeling 
that they might “ never resolve in their 
own minds exactly what is true.” 

Fir^t comes the djifficudty of deciding 
which of many questions is the impor¬ 
tant one to be answered. Directly at 
issue is the fiinesis of t!he Acting 
Attorney General, Mr Richard Klein- 
dienst, to be confirmed by the Senate 
in his appoinftment. Has Mr Klein- 
dienst tokl falsehoods, or has he merely 
iiad some immaterial lapses of 
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memory f 

The Department of Justice agreed 
to a consent settlement of its very large 
anti-trust suit against ITT at approxi- 
iiiaitely the same tinie last year, give or 
take a few weeks, that ITT agreed to 
find, or else to guarantee, several 
'hundred thousand dollars towards the 
cost of the coining Republican national 
convention in San Diego. A law does 
exist against political donations by cor¬ 
porations, but k is habitually circum¬ 
vented by both parties. In this case the 
Justice Department has prepared an 
argument to the effect that when a con¬ 
tribution ‘ha.s as its object to promote a 
local economiic interest it ceases to lie a 
political contribution and becomes a 
legitimate business expense, IIT, 
through its Sheraton subsidiary', is a big 
hotel-keef>er in San Diego (as it is in 
virtually every large town) and can 
claim a legitimate interest in promoting 
San Diego as a convention centre. 

If the Democrats had got up to thds 
kind of thing, as they do regularly, 
one cannot help thinking that they 
would have preparetl themselves better 
for any publicity that might follow. But 
last December when Mr Klcindienst, 
then Deputy Attorney General, was 
asked if there was any connection 
between Sheraton's promised contribu¬ 
tion and the Administration's anti-trust 
settlement widi ITT, Mr Kieindieiis't 
did not explain about the legitimate 
promotional activities of hotel chains. 
Instead he denied any connection with 
the anti-tmst matter which, he said, had 
been handled entirely by the 'then head 
of the anti-trust division, Mr (now 
Judge) Richard McLaren ; tlie settle¬ 
ment had merely received his approval 
when it was completed. 

Not until Mr Kleindlienst was await¬ 
ing the Senate’s confirmatiion of his 
promotion to Attorney General did a 
Washington codunmist disclose diat he 


had had six meetings with a 
director of ITl' concerned in bringing 
aibout the settlement. Mr Jack Ander¬ 
son, the columnist, accu-sed him of 
lying and published material obviously 
leaked from the Watengton offices of 
ITT Which suggested a connection 
between the anti-trust settlement and 
the convention contribution. Mainfestly 
there was some dissension and iil-feeiing 
within the ITT" office and it has pro¬ 
vided Mr Anderson with some other 
rich documentary^ leaks. Tlie prize in 
the leaks concerning the Justice Depart¬ 
ment was a memorandum purported 
to be written by Mrs Beard to her 
immediate chief in which it was 
oljserved: “ The President has told 
Mitchell [the Attornev General] to see 
-that things are worked out fairly.*’ 
When this came out Mr Mitchell was 
just leaving the Justice Department to 
run Mr Nixon’s re-election campaign. 
But the date of the memorandum was 
much earlier. 

How much earlier is one of the points 
in dispute between the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation and ITT". An‘ot!her 
question is whetiier Mrs Beard actually 
wrote the njemorandum. Before last 
Sunday's interrogation her doctor had 
gone on television to say that she was 
disturl)ed and lincorupetem at die time 
she wrote it, while a lawyer appointed 
for her by hci employers had said that 
she denied ev er having written it at all. 
The poor harassed woman herself said 
on Sunday that parts of it were hers 
and other parts were not. 

That a settlemeni of an anti-trust 
case was granted in return for financial 
helf) witli the Republican convention 
is extremely unlikely. It is still a reflec¬ 
tion either on the g<x>d sense of the 
Administration, or on the quality of 
co-ordination among its memters, that 
the two things were allowed to happen 
at the same time. It is also a reflection 
on their worldly wisdom that they were 
SO manifestly unprepared for questions 
that were almost bound to be asked. 

Anti-trust law is not clear about 
conglomerate mergers. \nd the declared 
purpose of 'the actions brought against 
ITT and other big conglomerates by 
President Nixon's first anti-trust chief, 
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Mr Richard McLaren, was to get the 
courts to extend the law into a field 
which has become important since the 
statutes weie written In the end the 
actions were settled out of <^urt by 
agreements similar to the riTT one, 
so the new law never got wntten Fhc 
Justice Department docs claim, how¬ 
ever, that Its actions have slowed down 
the formation of conglomerates , Mr 
Klcindienst told the Senate Jud‘iciary 
Cornrnittet* that the controversial settle¬ 
ment “stopped m in Its tracks” 

If slowed down, IIT has certainly 
not been stopped Digging in the finan¬ 
cial records, the Senpps-Howard news¬ 
papers found that IIT had acquired 
16 new firms since the settleiment last 
|ulv But only six of these are Ameri¬ 
can, the other lo are in Eurf>pe 
fincluding Britain) and Latin America 
So fai as IS known the ITT con¬ 
glomerate has suibsidianes in 67 coun¬ 
tries and, lo the extent that the Justice 
Defiartment doe^» succeed in slowing 
down Its growth m the United States, 
Its foreign growth may be forced 

One of these foreign holdings, the 
pnncjipal telephone company in Chile, 
has lx*en expropriated by the Allende 
government Mr Jack Anderson’s 
unknown frieixls at ITT supplied him, 
on top of Mrs Beard’s papers, with a 
batch ol internal mem oranda describ¬ 
ing the efforts of ITT to stave off the 
expropriation by stopping President 
Mltnde from taking power Their pub- 
licalior last week has caused the Senate 
Foreiirn Relations Committee to con¬ 
sider holding hearings on the influence 
of niultm itional firms on American 
foreign policN It has also put the 
Administration in an embarrassing posi 
tiion in whu h, as so often, it is limited 
to general denials and seems incapable 
of explaining itself 

Perhaps the weirdest fact to emerge 
fioin the ITT Chile papers is that one 
of the (oinpany s men in a telephone 
com ei s ition w ith a I atin-Amencan 
speculi t in the White House, actually 
offered to help with the cost of stopping 
Dr Allende in sums of up to seven 
fiiniies NaturalK the offer was not 
taken up, but the pajiers show no echo 
of xny clear shani \drninistration voice 
telling ITT that this is not the way 
governnunt 1 (onducted 

The ))enod in ciuestion is September 
and October, 11)70 The Chilean elec¬ 
tions had lieeri lielcl Dr Allende was 
the winner, but with not much more 
tilian a third of the popular vote The 
legislature \/ould have to meet to 
** certify ” who was the new President 

£ It was technically possible that the 
Itian Democraits arid the right wing 
t got together to deny Dr Allende 


the office Evidently there was some 
discuss^ion of this possibility between 
the ITT men and the Amencan 
ambassador in Santiago, Mr Edward 
Korry, who has since returned to 
Washington and been replaced A 
scheme was promoted which would 
have product new elections but 
nothing came of it This was the out¬ 
come that Mr Korry had predicted 
The ITl men in South Amenca 
evidently believed that he was their 
ally in promoting the sdieme The 
former amibassador himself is silent, 
having been asked by the Administra¬ 
tion to say nothing 

But the spint of ITT was haid to 
quench and on September 17th a 
memorandum to the New York head¬ 
quarters stated that the State Depart¬ 
ment had given itlie ambassador ” the 
green light to move in the name of 
President Nixon” to keep Dr Allende 
from power Just what this meant is 
not explained, beyond the proviso that 
no anned force would be used But the 
“ green light ” sounds nasty, for all 
that nothing ever came of it and for 
all that the words are the words not 
of the American government but 
of two not very senior staff men in ITT 

Other memoranda in the file suggest 
that the ITT men buoyed up their 
fading hopes with thoughts of military 
intervention and of creating something 
which they called “ economic chaos ” 
(a relative term, in Chile) which might 
n'ysteriously cause Dr Allende to be 
excluded, or to fall, from power They 
do not contain any evidence that the 
ambassador or the State Department 
entertained cither of these ideas In 
short, nothing terrible was done It is 
often said, and is Ijeing said of ITT, 
that the huge assets and omnipresence 
of the multinational companies give 
them virtually the status and the power 
of governments If these papers are an 
example, the companies do not have 
the appropnatc men or the corres¬ 
ponding knowledge TTie trouble for 
the Administration lies in the spirit of 
chummincss and collusion between 
enterprise and government which the 
papers, rightly or falsely, breathe 

Labour's walk 

Ihe bulk of the trade union move¬ 
ment IS now arrayed in opposition to 
Mr Nixon’s programme to combat in¬ 
flation The Pay Board lost Mr 
Leonard Woodcock, head of the big> 
independent car workers’ union, 
the day after Mr George Meany 
walked out with the two other repre- 



Meany and Smith plan their exit 


->entatives of Ins trade union federa¬ 
tion Only Mr FiUsimmons of the 
transport workers rciii.nns on the 
board No reconciliation between the 
Republican President and the Demo¬ 
cratic trade union leaders is in sight 
now that they have accused him of 
victimising working people by letting 
prices rise and he lias accused them of 
sabotage of the public interest and of 
being a selflsh and tiny pressure 
group Instead the Pay Board has been 
reconstructed as a purely public body, 
without the tripartite representation of 
the trade unions, business and the 
public 

Ihc effect of the walk-out on wage 
stabilisation is not likely to be great, at 
least not in 1972 The board's big 
reduction m the wage increase granted 
to the west coast dockers was Mi 
Meany’s last chance this year to make 
an impressive exit Only one big pay 
claim—that of the construction workers 
— leinaiiis tu be dealt with and it i« 
not expected to be troublesome More 
over the board has now worked its 
painful way to agreement about 
standards and procedures It is not 
even likely that there will be a rash of 
strikes 

The big question is whether the 
west coast uockers are angry enough lo 
walk out again Now this would be a 
strike against the government and 
would lead, in short order, to a court 
injunction and, probably, legislation to 
deal with ail big strikes m transport 
No wonder Mr Bridges, the west coast 
leader, seems to be waiting to see what 
the east coast dockers decide to do if 
their pay award is also adjusted down 
ward. Curiously, the wage increase 
dunng the first year of their new con¬ 
tract amounts to 149 per cent 
precisely the rise permitted by the Pa\ 
Board on the west coast 

Right now Mr Nuon can claim to 
be d^endin^ the public interest against 
a greedy minority But if food prices, 
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When you get a Chaseman in London, 
you get a Chaseman in Italy too... 


idieimr theitfi a iiiaiid^tlieit^ a Qias^^ 


When you're doing business abroad 
the next best thing to being there 
yourself is to have a Chaseman 
there. Chasemen in Italy are 
Chasemen in theirown elements- 
a network of business and financial 
experts, covering the industrial north from 
Milan, the financial and institutional centre 
from Rome and the growing Mezzogiorno from 
Bari. And they are very much counterparts 
ofChasemen in London. 

Think what competitive edge this can give you 
10 your overseas business. You will be in close touch with 
all the banking and financial aspects, made aware of 
credit conditions, exchange regulations etc. by an expert 
'n the Italian financial scene. 

Because he's a Chaseman you'll get much 
more than purely financial advice. A Chaseman 
>0 Italy is one of a team of Chaseman throughout 



the world - an international figure concerned with World-Wide 
problems. Like Chasemen all over the world, he'sa 
businessman as well as a banker. He'll provide contacts, 
report on the market, keep you in touch with the changing 
business background He has the experience, the knowledge 
and most importantly, the backing of The Chase Manhattan 
Bank world-wide and all the specialist divisions in petroleum, 
shipping, aerospace, metals, textiles etc. So if you're 
looking to Italy, or any where else, make sure of the 
financial side of the business first. Ring Joseph Ferrigno 
at Chase Manhattan in London on, Ol-GOO 6141. 

Yanliaweafaieiidat 
Chase ManludiaiL 

The Chase Manhattan Bank, N.A. Woolgate House, 
Coleman Street, London EC2and 1 Mount St. Wl. 

CHAK NCTWORK EUROPE- AUSTRIA, BELGIUM, DENMARK, FRANCE, GERMANY, 
GREECE,IRELANb,ITALY,THE NETHERLANDS,SMIN,SWITZERLAND,UNITEDKINQDOM 
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which are largely uncontrolled, con¬ 

tinue to rocket, the trade unions will, 
fairly or not, proclaim that their 

accusations are proved. In this 

“ battle of the .supermarket ” Mr Nixon 
has just lost a round ; the con.sunier 
price index rase 'l)y half of i per cent in 
February, the lai^est increase for nearly 
a year. Higher prices for food 

were the chief cause. This puts Mr 
Nixon in an awkward spot. He cannot 
blame the farmers, whose votes he is 
courting, so he i.s blaming that con¬ 
venient rogue, the middleman. But can 
he make the blame stick when it is the 
prices of unprocessed food, especially 
meat, which have risen fastest? 


ELECTION *72 

Odds in Wisconsin 

Madison 

Something may yet stop Senator 
Humphrey, but with only a few days 
to go he appears to have a significant 
lead in the Democratic presidential 
primary in Wisconsin. Only a week 
ago it seemed that the most probable 
result of this intraparty contest was 
a paralysing stalemate, but since then 
Senator Muskie’s campaign has run 
into the sands. 

In spite of his reasonable showing 
in Illinois, there is a pervasive smell 
of defeat in the Muskie headquarters 
in Milwaukee. His campaign staff is 
not even pretending that it has more 
than an outside chance of carrying the 
fourth congressional district in the 
southern part of the city which, with 
its large blue-collar Polish-American 
papulation, veomed natural Muskie 
country. If Mr Muskie cannot win 
here he rnav not even run second 
behind Mr Humphrey in the state as 
a whole. 

At present Mr Humphrey's most 
dangerous challenger seems to be 
Senator McCfOvern. He is probably 
ahead in the .second congre.ssional 
district : this is centred on the state 
capital, Madison, witii its student popu¬ 
lation of over 30,000 in tlie University 
of Wisconsin who now have the 
right to vote. The voter registration 
figures In Madison have risen hy over 
60 per rent since i()6R and most of 
thc.sp votes will go to Mr McGovern. 
It is no longer likely that Mavor 
Lind.sav will cause him much diffirtdty. 
The Idndsav campaign staff includes 
sorre competent professionals, hut they 
cannot disguise the fact that he i.s 
desperately short of sujiiport in this 
Ttate. 


Some of Mr McGovern’s staff now 
believe that with the collapse of the 
Lindsay campaign there is a chance 
that their man can carry the state. 
This is still improbable ; Mr MoCjovern 
seems to be too weak in Milwaukee 
county, the biggest centre of Demo¬ 
cratic votes in the state. But some of 
Mr Humphrey’s lieutenants admit their 
anxieties about Mr McGovern’s 
strength in the northern farming 
areas. And his organisation in many 
districts is supeiib, infinitely better 
than that at the disposal of 
any of the other candidates. He 
has a large number of volunteers 
out canvassing and the follow-up of 
doubtful and uncommitted voters is 
exceptionally well organised while his 
television spots, which cover most of 
the key issues of the campaign, are 
outstanding ; they have as their theme: 
“ Right from the start.” 

Mr MeXiOvern has to run strongly in 
Wisconsin if he is to stay in the race. 
Before the campaign opened, he 
admitted frankly : “ If we can’t do well 
in Wisconsin, I don’t know any state 
where we are going to do well.’' 
Wi.sconsin is probably the most 
strongly anti-war state in the country 
and Mr McGovern is the most long¬ 
standing and passionate opponent of 
the war in Vietnam. 


Mr Humphrey’s former stand on tJie 
war is a considerable handicap to him 
in the colleges and among many 
women voters, but he has several 
advantages, particularly a great deal 
of well organised trade union support 
in Milwaukee. Most of his opponents 
admit that he is running ahead in three 
of the more rural (and more Repub¬ 
lican) congressional districts in the 
north and we.st of the state, partic¬ 
ularly in the third district which 
adjoins his own state of Minnesota. 

Many voters in these areas receive 
their television programmes from sta¬ 
tions in Minnesota and Mr Humphrey 
is regarded by many of them as some¬ 
thing approaching their third Senator. 



McGovern carries e peece 
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In the dark days of the 1950s when 
Senator Joseph McCarthy was riding 
high in Wisconsin and the Democratic 
party was a disorg'anised rabble, Mr 
Humphrey did much devoted work 
both in the state and in Washington 
for his friends in Wisconsin. Even 
though many younger Democrats 
regard him as a bumbling figure from 
the past—at the Young Democrats’ 
convention at Wausau recently it was 
not possible to identify a single 
Humphrey supporter—he can draw on 
a large reservoir of affection and 
respect from many of their parents. 

In spite of his cynical manoeuvring 
on the busing issue Mr Humphrey also 
seems to have overwhelming support 
ill the only major black community 
in the state—the fifth congressional 
district in northern Milwaukee. He 
has invested a great deal of time and 
energy in the ghetto areas and he 
always draws large and friendly 
crowds. It may be infuriating to Mr 
McGovern, a far braver liberal, but 
Mr Humphrey’s ebullient opportunism 
is clearly working. Moreover Wiscon¬ 
sin’s first black judge is running 
for rc-election in Milwaukee, which 
will probably bring out a bigger black 
vote than usual. 

The powerful political organisation 
of the mayor of Milwaukee, Mr Henry 
Maier, is standing on the sidelines : 
Mr Maier has no intention of endors¬ 
ing the wrong man and so incurring 
the di.spleasure of anyone who might 
become the next President. At a 
remarkable press conference on Friday 
at M'hich he refused to answer most 
questions, Mr Maier indicated, how¬ 
ever, that he did not take CTOvernor 
Wallace’s candidature all that 
seriously. With one qualification, he is 
almost certainly right. Mr Wallace 
does not have either an organisation 
or much suppiort among Democrats in 
Wisconsin. But it is highly likely that 
a significant number of Republicans 
may cro.ss over and vote for Mr 
Wallace in the Democratic primary. 
This will add to the difficulty of inter¬ 
preting the results on April 4th. 

What is clear is that with so many 
formidable factors helping him in 
Wi.sconsin, Mr Humphrey would be 
badly damaged if his campaign were 
to falter in the next few days and 
Mr McGovern were to slip through 
as the winner. But this does not seem 
likely. Indeed it is possible thkt Mr 
Humphrey will carry eight of the nine 
congressional districts. If he does, he 
will have dealt Mr Muskie a 
devastating blow. 
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Who's for pot ? 

President Nixon made it quite clear 
almost a year ago that he would not 
agree to the legalisation of marijuana 
even if it was recommended by the 
National Commission on Marijuana 
and Drug Abuse. Last week he dealt 
the prestige of the commission another 
blow when he rejected its recommenda¬ 
tion that «it should no longer oe a 
crime to smoke pot in private. It i^ 
unlikely that the commission’s report 
will get any better treatment in 
(Congress. There is little to hope for 
when 75 per cent of those asked in 
a recent sxirvey of opinion still favoured 
the retention of the present harsh 
criminal laws against the use of the 
drug ; only 25 per cent wanted an 
easing of the existing system. 

Yet some 2410 Americans in the 
suburbs and the inner cities have 
smoked pot at one time or another, 
rhe laws against marijuana are now 
in danger of creating the same situa¬ 
tion as the prohibition against alcohol 
in the 1920s ; then a sizeable propor¬ 
tion of Americans who were otherwise 
quite law-abiding were put on the 
wrong side of the law. The commission 
lias made a brave attempt to clear 
away some of the fears and the 
prejudices that surround the problem, 
li found no evidence to support the 
tiieory that smoking pot, so long as 
It is done in moderation, is dangerous 
10 mental or physical health—a claim 
that cannot he made for either alcohol 
or cigarettes. Nor was there any 
evidence to suggest that smoking pot 
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was only the first step to becoming 
a drug addict any more than there is 
evidence that drinking whisky auto¬ 
matically means that there is an 
alcoholic in the making. The reverse 
seems to be more usual ; people get 
bored with the drug and stof) taking it. 

It was these findings that persuaded 
the commission, many of whose 
members were staunchly against mak¬ 
ing any concessions until they heard 
the evidence submitted to the panel, 
to recommend that the use of the drug 
in private should he permitted. Selling 
and cultivating pot would, however, 
still he criminal offences although the 
penalties should be lowered. In its 
efforts to please both the conservatm^s 
and the liberals the commi.ssion fell 
into an unfortunate trap. The sale 
of marijuana would still be an under¬ 
ground activity ; those who smoked 
in private, even if they were within 
the bounds of the law, would Ije aiding 
and abetting criminals. The commis¬ 
sion, w'hich wanted to discourage the 
use of the drug, might have done better 
if it had suggested a more effective 
way of controlling its distribution. 


Cleaning bill 

Has America set too ambitious a 
schedule for cleaning up its air and 
water? Many businessmen say that it 
has and that the cost of meeting the 
standards to be required by 1976 will 
bankrupt some industries, lower the 
profits of all and lead to the closing 
of many plants and to increased 
unemployment. More broadly, it is 
argued that economic growth will be 
slovved down dangerously. Now the 
costs of the national spring-clean have 
been quantified, although only for 
manufacturing industry ; the treat¬ 
ment of solid wciste and agricultural 
pollutants has not entered into the 
calculations which have been made for 
the Department of Commerce and for 
tlie main governmental agencies con¬ 
cerned with the environmiNit, For all 
major industries, the cost is put, over 
the five years 1972-76, at about 
$31.6 billion in constant 1971 dollars, 
something which the agencies feel that 
the economy should be able to absorb 
without much more than a hiccup. 

But what businessmen care about is 
the fate of their individual industries 
and so the computers have been hum¬ 
ming 10 determine what is likely to 
happen to 14 of diose which have been 
screaming the loudest,, as one ofiSeia! 
put it T^e Council on Environmental 
Quality concludes that none of diem 
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will be driven to the wall. The biggest 
bills will be presented R) the electricity 
generating industry ($10.7 bvliion-$i7.8 
billion), to the steel industry ($2.4 
billiQn-$3.5 billion) and to pulp and 
paper mills ($3.3 billion) but much of 
this will be passed on to the consumer ; 
prices are expected to rise, for this 
reason, from 1-2 j>er cent a year in 
eight of the industries and less than i 
per cent in the rest. But profits will 
decline for those firms which, for com¬ 
petitive reasons, are unable to pass the 
costs on. It is '“stimaled, moreover, 
that 200-300 plants will dose because 
of the cost of abating pollution, but 
most of these plants are old and in¬ 
efficient ones which would have closed 
anyway in the near future. They repre¬ 
sent a small proportion of the 12,000 
plants in the industries being studied 
but nevertheless, there will be some 
local hardship and 50,000-125,000 
people, roughly half of 1 per cent of 
all the w'ork force, will have to find 
new joljs. 

Looking at the economy as a whole, 
the study estimates that the fight 
against pollution will indeed slow down 
economic growth, but by only about 
$6 billion a year, compared with an 
annual increase in gross national pro¬ 
duct W'hich is puit at about $48 billion. 
The increase in prices may penalise the 
'trade balance by almost $6oom a year, 
but this estimate ignores the probability 
that other countries will also increase 
their efforts to dean iip the environ¬ 
ment. Obviously there are many uncer¬ 
tainties about the figures. The tech¬ 
nology of combating pollution may 
take a leap ; alternatively the demand 
for cquipmen't may pusfi up its price. 
Standards to be met may be made 
more severe before 1976. Most impor¬ 
tant of all is the benefit to pro¬ 
ductivity from cleaner air and water ; 
air pollution alone is thought to cause 
damage of $16 billion a year to health 
and property. 


ELECTION 72 

Easier to vote 

Registering to vote in America is not 
for the faint-hearted. It is not enough 
to be the right age. It is also necessary 
to establish a residence and in the past 
other rules governing registration have 
also been imposed by the states. But 
now tile process is getting ea^er as 
Congress and the courts gradually 
whittle away the prerogative of the 
states to control their own laws govern- 
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Student studies the voting machine 


ing registration. Last week the 
Supreme Court ruled that states will 
no longer be able to make a long 
period of residence a qualification for 
voting. A majority of the judges con¬ 
sidered that 30 days—which Congress 
ruled in 1970 was sufficient in presi¬ 
dential elections—^was long enough. 
For other elections all states have had 
their own requirements, some as long 
as a year. 

As a result of the new ruling it is 
estimated that another 5m will be 
able to vote in the elections this 
autuinn. 'Ihe young and the mobile 
will be the ones to benefit most. But 
students will not necessarily be better 
off tlian before. The decision does not 
apply to other qualifications which are 
needed to establish a residence, such 
as permanent accommodation and pay¬ 
ment of taxes. Whether students arc 
residents where their parents live or 
where they attend college has been a 
particularly sensitive issue in univer¬ 
sity towns. The permanent inhabitants 
argue that students who come and go 
should not he allow'ed to vote in local 
elections, influencing issues which 
affect them only lor a short time. So 
far the trend has been in favour of 
students. About £?5 states now allow 
the young to vote where iliey study 
and more are expected to follo^^^ But 
some students are already finding that 
the shorter the time that they have 
to spend in a state before they can 
register, the stricter the local auth¬ 
orities have been in checking on resi¬ 
dency qualifications. 

In 1968, of those who were eligible 
to vote but who did not, some 47m 
in all, about were not even regis- 
, ttk^d. One olf the remaining hazards 


i.s the inaccessibility of the registration 
offices. These are often in out-of-the- 
way places and are only open from 
9am to 5pm from Monday to Friday. 
In order to make things easier for the 
poor and for those who work, liberals 
in the Senate were pressing for a bill 
which would allow voters in this year’s 
federal elections to register by post. 
But with many Senators out campaign¬ 
ing it was impossible to muster the 
majority to defeat a coalition of south¬ 
ern Democrats and Republican.s. 


Anti-advertising? 

Any day now the Federal Trade Com¬ 
mission should be sending to Senator 
Moss’s subcommittee its recommenda¬ 
tions on how to ensure truth in adver¬ 
tising. The committee’s hearings have 
been suspended since last October 
while ‘the FTC evaluates the replies 
received from various industries which 
it ha.s asked to supply evidence to sup¬ 
port the claims made in their adver¬ 
tisements. The General Motors Cor¬ 
poration, for instance, had to back up 
its contention that its Chevelle car had 
“ 109 advantages to keep it from 
becoming old before its time ” and 
Lever Brothers had to prove that 
Pepsodent had the lowest abrasion 
level of all leading toothpastes.” 

To begin wkh the commission did 
not intend to evaluate the replie.s but 
only to make the data available to 
the public so that consumers would 
have the evidence necessary to enable 
them to make up their own minds 
about their purchases. This has, in fact, 
been clone with the replies received so 
far. But few people took advantage 
of the opportunity to study the reports, 
largely because they wen* too techni¬ 
cal for laymen to understand. One 
way of making these reports more use¬ 
ful would be for the consumer groups 
to get experts to analyse them, at leas* 
until the FTC itself decides to do so 
—and finds the money for the job. 

There is nothing new about the com¬ 
mission taking an interest in advertis¬ 
ing but it has stepped up its activities 
in this field as part of its recent empha¬ 
sis on protecting consumers. Its greatest 
success has been to force cigarette 
makers to display a warning about the 
dangers of their product in all their 
advertisements ; (these have already 
been banned altogether from television 
and radio). Last year the commission 
induced a baking company to agree 
to spend a quarter of its advertising 
budget for Profile bread this year on 
making dear that the product docs not 
cause a lo.s5 of weighty whatever earlier 


advertisements might have suggest^. 
The commission’s authority to require 
such ** corrective advertising ” is, how¬ 
ever, being challenged in court. • 
Meanwhile, howeyer, the FTC has 
asked the Federal Communications 
Commission to insist on radio and tele¬ 
vision stations providing time for 
“counter-advertising,” so that listeners 
can hear all sides of any claim made by 
a commercial advertiser. To the FTC 
this seems a way of getting round the 
expense and the delay involved in 
taking legal action against false adver¬ 
tising. But the proposal brought 
charges from the White House that the 
trade agency was trying to foist its 
responsibilities on to the communica¬ 
tions agency. And advertising interests 
allege that counter-advertising would 
drive commercial .sponsors off the air 
and kill American broadcasting. 


Stained chrome 

There was a semblance of protest as 
the first chrome ore from Rhodesia 
was unloaded in America last week. 
Some dockers refused to handle the 
cargo, there were a few black demon¬ 
strators, a law firm engaged by the 
black members of Congress has been 
looking into the matter in a rather 
leisurely manner and Senator Edward 
Kennedy signalled his disapproval. 
Even Foote Mineral Companv, which 
imported the dlironie, seems to have 
exj>ected more opposition. 

With the arrival of the chrome 
America became the third country 
after South Africa and Portugal to 
flout openly the sanctions imposed by 
the United Nations in 1966 on trade 
with the white regime in Rhodesia. 
Last autumn, angered by the vote in 
the United Nations to oust Taiwan 
against the wi.shc.s of the Americans, 
Congressmen gave in to the skilled 
lobbying of the American chrome 
interests and voted in favour of a 
mea.sure which made it legal to import 
.strategic materials, from Rhodesia it 
they were being imported from Russia. 

America is far from being 
dependent on the Russians for the 
chrome it needs to make its weapons, 
although this was the argument used 
.so successfully by the sponsors of the 
amendment. There is already a vast 
surplus in the nmilitary stockpile. The 
Adminiittration is trying to dispose 
of some I. am tons. As Senator 
Kennedy pointed. out scathingly, 
new ore will be used not 

for strategic purposes, But to make 
kitchen equipment 
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Extel IS a group of companies 
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The world is divided. 

Divided between the filled 
and the hungry. The nourished, 
and the starving. 

Hunger is our common 
enemy. Human understanding 
cannot be built on empty 
stomachs. 

Fortunately, the skills to 
produce an adequate world food 
supply are at hand. And, 
hopefully, the determination. 

Increasing food production 
is a primary business of our 
company. We’ve been helping 
people and countries do so for 
more than 80 years. 

Start with the basics: Soil 
and Water. We’ve engineered 
and built waterdistribution systems 
to bring some of the world’s 
most unpromising regions into 
productive cultivation. 

We help growers choose 
the best seeds for their environ¬ 
ment, then provide equipment 
to prepare the soil and do the 
planting. 

Our agricultural chemicals, 
power sprayers, and dusters 


enable crops to flourish, 
undiminished by insect or pest. 

Our mechanical harvesters 
enable growers to manage larger 
areas of production. 

We design intricate process¬ 
ing machinery that can do 
everything from removing fruit 
pits, peeling tomatoes, or juicing 
oranges to filling and cooking 
the product in metal cans. 

We manufacture automatic 
packaging equipment to speed 
food products into eye-appealing 
containers of paper, film, or 
cardboard. 

We even manufacture 
see-through films forthe packages. 

It is safe to say that no other 
single company offers so broad 
a range of capabilities to the 
world’s food-producing industries. 

Putting the world into better 
nutritional balance is not a task 
of simple magnitude. 

But our kind of technology 
can reduce the obstacles. 

FMC has offices in principal cities throughout 
the world. To learn more about this versatile 
company, please write for our booklet, 
"Achievements” 
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FMC CORPORATZON 
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\bu don’t pay for the 
extras at Sl^line London. 




GDribbean Patio-a full-size swimming pool and 
bar set in a hiige indoor tropical garden amid 
giant palm trees and hundreds of 


exotic plants. 

You get Diamond Lil's-a 
complete reconstruction of a 
saloon from the days of 
the Gold Rush. Every night' 
except Sunday our own 
Diamond Lil keeps the place 
swinging with the help of a 
honky tonk piano and old-time 
banjos. 

You get the Colony Room- 




Skyline London is much more than a hotel. 
And we have many things which you might 
consider extras. Yet, we charge no more than any 
other good hotel. 

Let’s see what you get , v. 
for your money. , 

You get the extraordinary \,o>\ •' 

--- 


not merely a restaurant but an intimate, 
Edwardian styled dining room compl-^'te with 
dancing six nights a week and an adjoining 
cocktail bar. 

You get Le Cafe Jardin-a French-type cafe 
where you can eat 24 hours a day. 

And you get one of the best bedrooms in 
London. Each one is soundproofed and 
decorated in period style. Each has its own colour 
TV, bath, shower, extra-long bed and 
personal room thermostat. 

You’ll find everything you need at Skyline 
London. Shops, sauna, a bank-everything. And 
as we re just 2 minutes from London Airport, 
we have free regular transport to and 
from the hotel 
and in to the 
very heart 
% \ of London. 

Write to US 
fora brochure or 
contact your local travel agent. 

Skyline London also acts as a central 
booking office for Skyline Hotels all over 
the world. 

Our address is,The Skyline Hotel, Bath Road, 
Hayes. Our telephone number is 01-759 2535 
and our telex: 934254. 

It’s nice to find out you can get extras in 
a hotel. But it’s even nicer when they're 
not extras. 

SKYLINE LONDON (HEATHROW) 

A world of difference 

The Ginarion Chain.Toronto^Ottawa,Montreal, BrockvilL-^, Kingston(Jamaica) ar'd London (Heathrow) 

(Park Tower, Knightsbridge, London.opening Spring 1973' 
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Books 


The unforgotten 
pharaoh _ 

THE TOIW OF TUTANKHAMEN 
By Howard Carter. 

Barrie and Jenkins/Sphere. 238 
pages. £2.95 cloth, £1.50 paper- 
bound. 

THE SECRETS OF TUTANKHAMEN 
By Leonard Cottrell. 

Evans. 80 pages. £1.25. 

TUTANKHAMEN 

By Christiane Desroches-Noble- 
court. 

Penguin. 223 pages. 75p paper- 
bound. 


On Lord Cromer’s advice, the fifth 
Earl of Carnarvon decided to invest 
in Egyptian archaeology. The Egyptian 
government indemnified his widow for 
his expenses, but he was not allowed 
to remove from Egypt any of the 
treasures that Howard Carter found 
for him in the tomb of Tutankhamen, 
at the end of an exhaustive amount of 
burrowing in the Valley of the Kings 
and at the very end of the period of 
his digging permit. The exhibition at 
the British Museum which was opened 
by the Queen on Wednesday is there¬ 
fore the first occasion on which they 
have been seen in England since their 
discovery in 1922 ; they have only left 
Egypt once before, for an exhibition 
in Paris. The British Museum is 
expecting up to ijm visitors : at 50P 
an adult, that should do more than 
cover expenses. The profits are to go 
to Unesco, to help with the rescue of 
the temples on Philac, an island threat¬ 
ened by the Nile waters. 

The care with which they were 
packed, and the precautions taken for 
their journey—a choice of jets, 
followed by road transport up the 
(temporarily clo.sed) M4—were noth¬ 
ing less than their due. (One reads, 
by contrast, with slight horror of the 
discoverers’ attempts to separate the 
tnuinmiform coffim—stuck fast with 
resin—by exposing them to the 
Egyprtian sun.) Their v'alue is incal¬ 
culable, though a wholly arbitrary 
price of iCi5m-£2oni has been put on 
their several heads. Tutankhamen is 
the only pharaoh whose coffin ha.s been 


discovered intact, in its original tomb. 
And yet this is sheer chance : every 
room of his funerary house had been 
broken into and robbed. Presumably, 
this happened very early on, when 
small statues—and the precious oils— 
were the best things to steal. The 
robbers created as much havoc as 
modern burglars, but sealed the grave 
up behind them, and at some stage 
its whereabouts must have been for¬ 
gotten. Each of these three books 
contains the famous photograph of the 
statues in the antechaml)er, still guard¬ 
ing the rescaled door into the burial 
chamber. 

The third volume of the original 
edition of Howard Carters opus 
was published in 1931^ I'his excellent 
edition is a much-reduced reprint. 
It still contains, for example, the 
post-mortem report by Dr Derry 
on Tutankhamen s mummy, which 
makes the most fascinating reading of 
all. Dr Derry carefully works out the 
puzzle of Tutankhamen’s age—between 
18 and 20—and his height—alx)ut 
5 feet 6 inches ; he discusses the 
unusual shape of his head, poin-ts out, 
en passant, that he had long eyelashes 
and agrees with whoever constructed 
his death-mask that he was undoubt¬ 
edly very handsome (though a scar 
on one cheek was not depicted). He 
cannot tell why he died : all three 
authors are left to speculate on that. 

Their .speculations on this and othei 
])uzzlcs are often quite different : Mr 
Carter casts Tutankhamen's young 
widow, Ankhesenamen, as a villainess, 
Mme Desrochcs-Noblecourt casts her 
as a persecuted heroine. Mr Carter and 
Mr ConrcII give the simpPst explan¬ 
ation for tlie tw^o pathetic stillborn 
mummies buried with Tutankhamen : 
that they were bis children. Mme 
Desroches-NobJecourt believes that 
they were no more than adjuncts to 
Egyptian funerary rites. 

This edition of Mr Carter's writings 
omits his discussion of the Aten 
heresy, into which I’utankhaten (as he 
first was) was born. It was only in his 
reign that he reverted—or, as Mme 
Desroches-Noblecourt, who covers this 
confusing business at some length, 
believes, was forced to re\ert—to the 
worship of .\mun. (All three authors 





The mask, the mummy and the coffin 


stick to the more familiar, and . 
apparently less correct, alliteration with 
a final e.”) 

Mr Carter has an exuberant style, 
heady with the excitement of dis¬ 
covery and almost hysterical (can one 
blame him?) about the burden of the 
press and distinguished and demanding 
tourists, who flocked to the Valley of 
the Kings when the discovery became 
known. At one point he shut up shopi/ 
One does not find much on his quarrels,, 
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with his patron here, nor indeed in 
“Tutankhamen,” but Mr Cottrell 
provides a bit of spice. His text h 
intentionally more superficial (it is 
dedicated to “ all young people who 
want to become archaeologists *’) but 
it is straightforward, honest stuff. 

He does not, for example, hold any 
brief for the “ curse ” of Tutankhamen. 
When he got dengue fever in Egypt in 
1954 he liiin.self provided one news¬ 
paper with the headline “BBC Pio- 
ducer and Author Cursed by Pharaoh,” 
so his attitude is, pardonably, one of 
slight exasperaition. And Dr Derry 
exploded the theory most convincingly 
by living on until well into his 80s. 
Mnic Dcsroches-Noblecourt dismi.sses 
it too: but she relates in extensive 
detail the strange story of Lord Carnar¬ 
von's death. Perhaps she is to be 
excused : anyone who visits, as she 
did, his lonely grave on a Berkshire 
hill with a pre-Roman ancestry of its 
own, is likely to be impressed. 

She turns the tables by attributing 
any curse to Tutankhamen’s enemies, 
who did their best to eradicate his 
name, destroy liis monuments and 
obliterate his memory. It is certainly 
ironic that it •should be this insignificant 
pharaoh, wIk) died under 20 years of 
age and was placed in a small, ill¬ 
decorated and cramped resting-place, 
whose parentage is obscure, and who 
left, it seems, no living issue, who i.s 
the most celebrated after nearly [^,500 
years. All these disadvantages became 
assets. He died in the prime of youth, 
so perfectly commemorated in the 
deaith-niask and the effigies on the mul¬ 
tiple coffiris ; his obscurity protected 
his grave, while the coffins of great 
.pharaohs were despoiled, removed to 
a ma.ss tomb and pillaged again. 



Hobson's choice 

CULTURE IN EXILE 

By Robert C. Williams. 

Cornell University Press. 424 pages. 
£6.90. 


This distinguished study could be 
described as variations on the theme 
of exile : exile in general and in partic¬ 
ular, some of it superfluously self- 
inflicted, sonic imperative for survival 
of body and soul i much of it penur¬ 
ious and frustrated, yet here and 
there also excitingly productive. 
Professor Williams's subtitle, “ Ru.ssian 
Emigres in Germany, 1881-1941,” may 
sound a bit daunting. But he presents 
facts and findings with not only the 
lucidity of an assured scholar but also 
the illuminating touch of a poet. He 
writes with admirable economy, 
uncluttered by profe.ssional jargon. He 
• is impeccably impartial as he threads 
his way through a maze of partisan¬ 
ship. While fully aware of the fainiJiar 
awkwardness of emigres, he sympa¬ 
thises with them generously and 
deeply. He begins with a quotation 
from Nietzsche : “ Deep suffering 

makes nobles ; it separates.” One 
might add “ sometimes." 

The professor’s particular subject- 
matter is by no means as narrowly 
exclusive as the uninitiated might 
suppose. Before 1917 the prime aim of 
Russian Emigres in (iennany was to 
foster revolution at home. After 1917 
they were much more variously 
motivated, some being un resigned 
stragglers from the old regime, otht'rs 
opponents of the old and the new 
order alike. Profe.ssor Williams classi¬ 
fies some as “ marginal men.” meaning 
those of Russian upbringing but of 
German descent and of predominantly 
Cyerman cultural inclinations. There 
were Balts, of whom many were 
comparatively well-to-do, plagued by 
the dilemma of deciding whether they 
wished to be German or Russian. 
(Spongier had sowed seeds of horrid 
doubt concerning the future of western 
civilisation.) There were Jews hoping 
to escape at least social discrimina¬ 
tion—if not persecution. 

Further, there were monarchists, 
liberals, rnensheviks, scythians (intellec¬ 
tual sympathisers with the new regime 
who found in Berlin more favourable 
conditions for w'riting and publishing 
than they had found in Moscow), 
Eurasians (convinced of the cultural 
decline of Europe and of the promise 
of Eurasian cross-breeding), the 
Berdiaev circle (postulating that 
slavophilism was the open struggle of 
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the spirit of religious culture against 
the spirit of irreligious civilisation). In 
all, a motley lot. In addition to the 
name of the “ God-intoxicated ” 
Nikolai Berddaev the personal roll-call 
includes such eminent men as Dmitry 
Merezhkovsky, Alexander Kerensky, 
Maxim Gorky, Marc Chagall, Wassily 
Kandinsky, Boris Pasternak, and 
Vladimir Nabokov (from whose novel 
“ The Gift ” Professor Williams quotes 
effectively). 

Vladimir Nabokov’s rejection of 
both tlic new Russia and his German 
cultural environment was ciiaracteristic 
of the central intellectual and spiritual 
dilemma that disconcerted many 
Russian emigres. The tragic upshot was 
that they found in Russia and 
Germany after 1933 a choice between 
only two forms of totalitarianism : 
“ From the i>ermanence of the exile 
experience there was no exit.” .As Pro¬ 
fessor Williams remarks in his last 
paragraph : 

I/Ooked at in this way, the Russian emi¬ 
gration takes on an even more universal 
significance as an archetypal s'iuiation of 
twentieth-century man in general. Up¬ 
rooted and alone in a world changing too 
fast, the i‘migre can live anywhere because 
he lives nowhere. His home is a memory ; 
his house is a temporary residence. Only 
in his mind can he live comfortably amid 
the furnishings of old dreams and new 
expectations. 

Not quite right 

NAPOLEON IH 

By W. H. C. Smith, 

Wayland. 296 pages. £5. 

Napoleon III has been unfortunate in 
his historians. In his own time he 
attracted the hostility of all the 
greatest writers ; after his death he 
seemed to attract the attention of 
the sentimentalists and the success- 
worshippers, who concentrated on 
waltzes and wickedness and presented 
him as the enigmatic and ineffective 
dreamer of the Tuileries, endlessly 
smoking as his power crumbled away. 
But recently he has Viecn in better 
luck. Dr Smith i.s not the only modern 
historian who has sought to make 
Napoleon III the subject of a full- 
length biography which concentrates, 
in a scholarly manner, on the problems 
of domestic and foreign policy which 
engulfed the Second Emipire. Through¬ 
out, he finds the emperor’s policies 
justified. The idea that he was a 
dictator is rejected ; Dr Smith thinks 
it natural that the government should 
seek to direct an elentoratc that was 
politically inexperienced. In the first 
ro» or “ authoritative,” years, the 
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Napoleon III: poor public image 


French parliament is clcscribed as 
working effectively. The suggestion 
that Crapulinski (as Marx called 
Napoleon III) played a confidence 
trick on the workers and peasants is 
not accepted. And the outbreak of the 
disastrous war against Prussia in 1B70 
is seen as the work of manoeuvring 
politicians. Dr Smith makes a plea for 
a reassessment of the emperor’s role 
in French history. One has the feeling, 
as one closes this attractive book, that 
he sees the French people as unworthy 
of their leader. He notes that even 
Napoleon’s corpse is unacceptable in 
France ; it remains in Hampshire. 

Dr Smith is well-informed and has 
a great knowledge of the period ; he 
ha.s an engaging, witty, soinetinies 
slangy style ; lie writes directly, 
boldly and mo.u interestingly. But docs 
his form of pleading and argument 
really stretch one’s understanding of 
the man and the period ? We are not 
really told why it is that Napoleon 
III has had such a bad press. A closer 
examination of some of the events dis¬ 
cussed might have provided one 
answer. For example, it is reasonably 
clear to historians, as Dr Smith says, 
that after Orsini^s attempt on his life 
Napoleon had no intention of break¬ 
ing with England. Yet he was 
influenced by the anger of French 
officers; and in his conversations and 
instructions he indulged in a surpris¬ 
ing amount of speculation about what 
would happen if the British govern¬ 
ment did not change the law concern¬ 
ing terrorists who lived on English soil. 
It is hardly surprising that contem¬ 
poraries were suspicious about such 
deviousness, and that historians are 
struck by such senskivity and hesitation. 


Top dog 

THE GAf\/IE OF THE FOXES 

By Ladislas Farago. 

Hodder and Stoughton, 717 pages, 
£3.95. 


Taking the wrap.s off secret intel¬ 
ligence must be good business, to judge 
by the spate of books recently 
published on espionage. This is not 
altogether surprising ; nearly all of us 
must admit to a certain excitement on 
reading how the .stock-in-trade of spy 
thrillers is still part of the day-to-day 
business of a real-life agent: secret 
ink, safe hou.ses, mail drops, micro¬ 
phone probe.s, a rendezvous on a bus 
(rr at Madame Tussaud’s. These arc 
what “ The Game of the Foxes" is 
all about ; and all of it is the real 
thing. 

“ British and German Intelligence 
Operations and Personalities which 
Changed the Course of the Second 
World War ” is the subtitle. Readers 
would be unwise to take it too 
.seriously. Modern intelligence is far 
too intricate a web of Interlocking 
elements for even a superspy to 
achieve much more than the next man 
on his own—much less change the 
course of history. Already in the early 
days of the second world war the 
succe.s.s of deception and double- 
agentry had made necessary such 
searching checks and counter-checks 
that no single agent could do more 
than contribute to an overall picture. 
His reports must be corroborated by 
evidence from other sources, notably 
photo-reconnaissance and decoded 
messages from wireless intercepts, or 
they would be discounted. Even in 
espionage, the romance was fading ; 
mechanical devices were fast supersed¬ 
ing people. Nowadays, it seems, Kodak 
and International Busine.ss Machines 
can come across with more than 007. 

Mr Ladislas Farago, a Hungarian 
by birth, and a former newspaiperman, 
had a special reason for adding these 
700 pages to the existing literature on 
this subject. In the course of his 
researches he recently stumbled on two 
unopened green steel lockers in a 
dusty loft in the National Archives 
Building in Washington. These con¬ 
tained over 1,000 rolls of microfilm of 
more than im pages of documents 
concerning German espionage under 
its wartime chief, Admiral Caiiaris, Mr 
Farago is the author of a bestseller on 
General Patton, and another on Pearl 
Harbor, and it is therefore not sur¬ 
prising that he ha.s chosen to present 
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simply the 
best book 
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Pearl S. Buck 
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the unique but indigestible mass of 
facts at his disposal in a form designed 
to attract the widest possible reader- 
ship. The result is a series of easy-lo- 
read, .separate s:tories—one or two to 
l>e taken at iK^dtime—rather than a 
consecutive narrative. Each self- 
contained chapter bears its own 
pregnant title : “ Mr Churchiirs Spy 
in the Family/' “Mission to Fort 
Belvedere/' “ Tapping the Roosevelt- 
Churchill Fine/’ “ The Spy who fooled 
J. Edgar Hoover" and so on. Those 
hoping for a scholarly chronicle of the 
history of the Ahwehr will be 
di.sappointe(i. 

There is plenty to keep other people 
happy in the abundance of incidental 
information. There is a string of stories 
of cunningly executed operations on 
both sides of the Atlantic. The author 
has managed to distil the official docu¬ 
ments on the agents concerned, and 
reconstitute them as colourful human 
beings. You must, of course, be some¬ 
thing of an oddball—a fanatic or a 
Walter Mitt), and not too squeamish 
-to he an agent, and Mr Farago has 
made the most of the peculiarities. 

There is little doubt that in the late 
i^[]Os the Ahwehr was continually out¬ 
smarting its oppo.site numbers on both 
sides of the .Vtlantic. At the outbreak 


Governing 

without 

Consensus 

Richard Rose 

‘A massive and timely 
study of Ulster’s political 
path.)logy.’ - 77ie Economist. 

‘Probably the most 
illuDunating book over 
written about Northern 
Ireland ... A book which 
ovoi*v(mo seriously intorosted 
in Northern Ireland will 
w'ant to read.' 

Timen Literary Supplement. 

With 21 photographs. £(> 

Faber 
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of war, however, British intelligence 
.services were rejuvenated by a power¬ 
ful injection of new blood, much of 
it from the academic and legal profes¬ 
sions. Just how salutary that injection 
was is demonstrated by the author’s 
reconstruction of subsequent British 
successes, notably those of the so-called 
Twenty (XX) Committee, whose 
history was published recently (The 
Economist, F^ruary 19th). “ When I 
started my researches,” says Mr 
Farago, “ I thought the Germans had 
probably won the espionage war. 
When I finished them, I knew it was 
the British.” Even now, that makes 
highly '.satisfactory reading. 

In celebration 


A FEAST OF HISTORY 

By Chaim Raphael. 

Weidenfeld and Nicotson. 250 
pages, £4. 

This is a history of the celebration of 
the feast of Passover, with a new trans¬ 
lation of the Haggadah—the accom¬ 
panying 'text read and sung during the 
meal. The ritual, or Seder, wa.<; estab- 
li.shed in its present fonn about i,ooo 
years ago: Dr Raphael’s heautifiilly 
illustrated account of this most univers¬ 
ally celebrated of Jewish festivals goes 
back beyond the first Passover in Egypt 
over ;^,ooo years ago, with its emphasis 
on deliverance, to the influences of 
rieipihbouring cultures on the ancient 
Israelites and their ceremonies. He also 
recounts some of the theories concern¬ 
ing the Pas.sovcr’s possible precursors. 

The development of the Haggadah 
is described in equal detail, and the 
author cites the possible influences on 
the form of the Seder of oarallels such 
«.s the Graeco-Roman “ talk-feasts.” 



Spanish Haggadah ; tha in Egypt 


From inclusion in the prayer book 
edited by Rabbi Amram hen Sheshnah 
in the ninth century, the Haggad^ 
eventually evolved as a separate book 
in the thirteenth century, and rare 
surviving examples such as the hand- 
illuminated Golden Haggadah and 
Sarajevo Haggadah of the fourteenth 
century, and later printed versions such 
as the Prague Haggadah of 15^6, testify 
to the incredible beauty of these 
medieval works of devotional art. 

Polite postmortem 

THE BRITISH PRrCES AND INCOMES 
BOARD 

By Alan Pels. 

Cambridge University Press. 310 
pages, £3.80 cloth, £1,60 paper- 
bound. 

The puibl'ic used to judge the work of 
the National Board for Prices and 
Incomes by the summaries of its 
reports in 'the new.s media and often 
made the error of thinking that the 
prices and incomes policy wa.s the 
board's rather than the government’s. 
Dr Pels makes no mistakes. He was 
commissioned by the board to write a 
.<ftudy of what it did and how' it did 
it ; he duly read every single one of 
its 170 reports and .spent several months 
with its members and .staff. Little space 
in his book is devote<l to incomes policy 
in general, while the organi.sation and 
working of the board and the approach 
and conclusions of its investigations 
take up most of the pages. Thus it is 
a serious study in the twin fields of 
public administration and economiics. 

Personalities, unfortunately, are 
hardly touched upon. Mr Aubrey 
Jones is thanked in the preface but 
if there were an index (as there ought 
to be), his name would have fairly few 
entries. It is not revealed how much 
he bullied or charmed his colleagues 
into agreement (or they him). Only 
one board member is thought to have 
resigned because of disagreement with 
the rest. This is not to say that there 
were no disagreements. Without men¬ 
tioning names, Dr Pels suggests that 
the lines of division were between the 
radically minded and the traditional¬ 
ists, rather than between trade unionists 
and businessmen. 

Most of the NBPFs inquiries were 
fairly extensive. Dr Pels notes that some 
of their characteristics deserve imita¬ 
tion by future public bodies which 
undertake investigations. One of these 
was that the board went out and 
gathered information for itself, instead 
of relying wholly upon the interested 
parties aixl on secondhand sources* 
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Secondly, k tided, though not always 
successfully, to get at the information 
k really needed rather than allowing 
the nature of its inquiry methods to 
determine the information sought. 
Thirdly, it worked fast and, lastly, it 
used an interdisciplinary approach. 
Some of these characteristics, as Dr 
Fds notes, are not displayed by the 
Monopolies Commission ; but he man¬ 
ages to name one or two points in 
the commission’s favour—-including the 
test of survival. 

Dr Fels goes fairly deeply into the 
analysis of some of the reports, par¬ 
ticularly those wthich he considers to 
be of permanent value. The reports on 
solicitors’ fees, on joib evaluation and 
on payment by results are examples 
where new ground was broken. Some 
of the imanagement efficiency studies 
are also examined in a separate Chap¬ 
ter. Although the techniques for under¬ 
taking these were not fully developed 
even by the time 'the board was dis¬ 
solved, this kind of compulsory consul¬ 
tancy for the board’s unwilling clients 
was a novel development. Dr Pels is 
by no means uncritical of the board, 
but some evidence of what the victims 
themselves thought might have been 
useful. The board sometimes gave the 
impression -that resistance to its investi¬ 
gations was most frequent among die 
least efficient and least among the most 
efficierit. 

Rumour has k that when a first 
draft of this book came up for discus¬ 
sion at a meeting of the NBPI, the 
board members 'briefly grumbled that 
it was loo uncritical and turned to 
other matters. Dr Pels has obligingly 
put in a very large number of serious 
criticisms but «tiH etneiges w‘ith the 
view that the workings of the NBPI 
provide some interesting and useful 
lessons for administrators and econo- 
mistis. Fetw institutions get as good a 
study as this within a year of their 
disa^carance. 

Look back with insight 

THE MIflAQE OF POWEA : VOLUMES 1-3 
Edited by C. J. Lowe and M. L. 
Oockrill. 

Routledge and Kagan Paul. 776 
pages. £3, £3.50, £4 or £9.50 a set. 

Professor Lxwe’s series on “ Foreign 
Policies of the Great Powers,” launched 

his own “ Reluctant Imperialists ” in 
two voiufltnes and reinforced by Dr 
Bridge’s ‘*From Sadowa to Sarajevo" 
in one, now -accumulates three more, 
on British policy early this century : 
^ of text, covering 1902-14 and 


BOOKS 

1914-22, and one of documents. The 
document volume, nearly as long as 
the other two put together, is drawn 
for the most part from foreign office 
and cabinet papers ; it diows mmisters 
at work, discussing with one another 
how policy should be formed, and 
then laying k down to their subordi¬ 
nates. There are adequate notes, a 
short and less adequate index (printed 
twice over, but not touching the docu¬ 
ments), and, a raHher pretentious biblio¬ 
graphy. It is high time scholars gave 
up the habit of including such bald 
and unconvincing assertions as “ Royal 
Archives, Windsor Castlein what 
ought to be a list of the precise docu¬ 
ments they have examined. 

Yet the content of their books shows 
that Professor Lowe and Dr Dockrill 
do know what they are writing about, 
and have read extensively in unpub¬ 
lished as well as published sources ; it 
is no fair complaint that they do not 
write as wdl as some of the men they 
quote, who include such notables as 
Balfour and Churchill. 'Hieir aim is 
“ to utilise recen-t specialist studies in 
order to produce a l^ok of manageable 
length for .students.” They have, use¬ 
fully enough, summarised the recent 
monographs on their period by such 
writers as Guinn, Monger, Marder, 
Uliman, and Woodward ; and have 
delved deeper as well. Not content with 
other people’s research, they have pur¬ 
sued their own, and summarise that 
also. A fairly conventional treatment 
of prewar policy, strengthened by a 
disoussfion of the neglected field ol 
Anglo-American relations, leads on to 
a less famMar and more interesting 
analysis of the aims and results of 
British diplomacy during and after the 
great war. Continual reference to the 
supporting papers enables the reader 
to weigh for himself -some of the evi¬ 
dence on w<hich the conclusions are 
based. 

During these 21 years, the Anglo- 
French entente was forged, and then 
strengthened by co-operation in war ; 
yet once German power was broken 
for the time being, Anglo-French ten¬ 
sions and jealousies soon went back 
to the stage of venomous unease they 
had been in during the Boer war, in 
the aftennath of Fashoda. Anglo-Rus- 
sian rivalries were soothed by the 
entente of 1907, but unease was never 
altogether removed. By 1922 “Russia, 
if a weak nniH'tary power for the 
momenlt, was potentially more of a 
menace tlian ever before. It is ironic, 
in retrospect, that one of the major 
reasons for going to war in 1914 was 
to secure Russian friendship for the 
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The Gap 
Between Rich 
and Poor 
Nations 

Edited by Gustav Ranis 

International 
Economic Association 

This volume derives from the 
lEA conference held at Bled in 
August, 1970, and discusses 
several fundamental questions 
concerned with the problem of 
the gap between rich and poor. 
The historical causes and con¬ 
temporary consequences of 
" the gap " are examined, with 
a final assessment and prog¬ 
nostication on the possible 
future contours of the problem. 

£ 7.00 

! Macmillan 


"One of the most 
detailed accounts 
of running a major i 
nationalize industry| 
; that has yet been I 
published" COHN 
JONES Financial Times 
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'ruthlessly frank" 

Daily Mail "explosive" 
Da fly Express 
"absorbing" Financial 
Times "outstanding" 
Guardian 
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"The most explosive 
autobiography 
written by a 
leading figure in 
British public life" 
GEOFFREY GOODMAN 
Daily Mirror 
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future.” For by the time this book 
doses, by a mixture of accident and 
design a great gulf had opened 
between capiitalij9t Great Britain and 
bolshevik Russia. One of the most 
interesting chapters—resting partly on 
R. H. Ullinan, partly on further 
researcih—explains the origins of Briti-s/h 
intervention against Lenin and Trot¬ 
sky : anxiety to keep open a front 
against (ierinany, siu'ceeded by anxiety 
to look after friends made in good faith 
on the ^pot. 

Present shock 


FRANCIS BACON 

By John Russell. 

Thames and Hudson, 242 pages. 
£4,95 . _ 

Although visitors to a Bacon exhibition 
nowaday> go prepared, it is still almost 
ce-rtain to cause as much consternation 
as did the 1943 show at the Lefevre 
(iallery, which launched Bacon on a 
shocked world, or the impressive 
display at the Guggenheim Museum in 
New York in 1963. The popular belief 
is that Bacon is trying to degrade man 
by making freaks and putting them in 
helpless, nerve-wracked situations. But 
no, Mr Russell would convince us ; 
Bacon does not regard any of his heads 
as nightmare images, nor is there any¬ 
thing wilful about the distortions he 
imposes, lie want.s people, so he says, 
to look as attractive a.> they really are. 
It is Bacon’s imagination that inspires 
his painting and some of his most mem¬ 
orable images are not of complete 
people at all, hut of features “ calamit- 
ised ” and ‘‘ rearranged.” 

Repeatedly, Mr Russell brings us 
back to the fact that Bacon lives very 
much between four walls. “ His is pre¬ 
dominantly an indoor vision of the 
world, and tlic point of being indoors 
IS to he private.” One is left with 
innumerable unanswered (questions at 
the end oi this hook—with what the 
author liirnself calls the “irreducible 
Baconian elementbin it can be 
recommended. 

Short list 

Maurice Quentin de La Tour hv 

Adrian Bury (Charles Skilton, C-V2*j)'. 
Mr Bury divides his book into two 
parts, the first intended to be bio¬ 
graphical, the .second an account of 
La Tour's work. In fact, this plan does 
not work : the second part is almost 
as chattily biographical as the first and, 
consequently, at times repetitive. How¬ 
ever, the picture galiery (63 rnono- 
chrojne illustration.s. and seven in 


colour) affords glimpses into the per¬ 
sonalities in and around the French 
court in the eighteenth century. And it 
remains a fascination that La Tour 
used chalks exclusively throughout his 
life. That, by itself, makes it hard to 
contest Mr Bury’s assertion that he 
was the greatest pastel portraitist. 

Nigger at Eton by Dillibe Onyeama 
(Leslie Frewin, £2.70). This is a 
pedestrian account of Eton life, quick¬ 
ened by loathing of the constant racial 
ragging the author met there. He 
resented the assumption that a black 
boy must be intellectually dim and 
athletically powerful, but either by 
chance or compulsion evidently lived 
up to this stereotype. While at the 
school he became the victim-hero of 
some phoney press scandals, but if 
his book is intended to cash in on the 
genre it fails through his innate polite¬ 
ness. There are .some funny bits, such 
as young Dillibe’s disastrous attempt 
to explain his hallucinations to a 
Scottish dame. 

Flemish Painting : The Age of Rubens 
and Van Dyck by Leo van Puyvclde 
and Thierry van Puyvelde (Weidenfeld 
and Nicolson, £9.25). First published 
in Brus.sel.s in 1970, this book is the 
.story of the climax of Flemish painting 
in the seventeenth century. The 
authors are bent on seeing a continuity 
in tradition and argue that the influ- 



Rubens's studio: Flemish climax 


ence of Caravaggio on Flemish art is 
less important than is generally sup¬ 
posed. There are 42 excellent colour 
illustrations as well as over 100 black- 
and-white ones. 

A Collector’s Guide to Minerals and 
Gemstones by Hellmath Boegel, edited 
by John Sinkankas (Thames and Hud¬ 
son, £2.95 cloth, £1.50 paperbound). 
Shops are opening in and around the 
interior-decorator belt selling polished 
and floodlit specimens of zoisite in 
hornblende, of chalcedony, rutile, mala¬ 
chite, and quartz at upwards of £100 
for a well-matched pair, tastefully 
impaled on twin gilt mounts. Minerals, 
ranging from delicately whorled 
pebbles of flint to great glittering 
boulders of calcite crystals, are begin¬ 
ning to be exploited for their orna¬ 
mental value, and very intriguing and 
elegant they can look. For collectors, 
this is one of those careful, German 
compendiums that will identify stones, 
tell where they came from and what 
makes the difference betw^een a rhom¬ 
bic dodecahedron and a nearly 
parallel gwindel. 

The Renaissance and Mannerism in 
Italy; The Renaissance and Man¬ 
nerism outside Italy by Alastair Smart 
(Thaines and Hudson, both £2.50 
cloth, £1.30 paper bound). Two very 
readable books, the contents of the 
first spanning Italian art from 
Ghil>erti's baptistry doors to Tintoretto 
and Veronese, the second treading 
slightly less worn paths to show how the 
glamour of the Italian achievement 
[)ecamc too strong to be resisted in the 
icst of Europe. Professor Smart, head 
of the department of fine art at the 
University of Nottingham, has contri¬ 
buted the first two titles to a new his¬ 
tory of art in seven volumes: a variant, 
in unchanged format, of this pub- 
li.sher’s “ World of Art ” library. As 
with that series there are numerous 
Illustration.s, but the colour ones are 
not up to scratch. 

Every Inch a King by Sergio Correa 
da Costa (Robert Hale, £2.30). BraziF-s 
ambassador to London has produced 
an elegant biography oi his country’s 
first emperor, Dorn Pedro I, crowded 
with vignettes of life at a nineteenth- 
century court. Pedro was the liberal 
philanderer who successfully defied 
Mctternich, imposed a constitution 
upon Portugal, and abandoned a 
European throne for his new empire 
in the Americas. The story of his dyn¬ 
asty is romantic enough in itself, but 
the real story is of how Brazil seized 
the imagination of a Portuguese prince 
as it has captured many outsiders’ since. 



The opportunities offered by 
data-communications - one of 
the pivots on which present 
day business turns - are today 
greater than ever. 

With the increasing use of com¬ 
puters for information storage, 
processing and distribution, 
it becomes progressively easier 
to link all types of branches 
to an automatic information- 
distribution network and, 
perhaps more important still, 
for management to be kept 
abreast of events alt around the 
world, either through private 
computers or by timesharing or 
data-banks. 


Tted-up in a 
communicatians 

Data-switching and -trans¬ 
mission are indispensable to 
the maintenance of clear, 
direct communications: but the 
reliability, flexibility and speed 
of the equipment are the limits 
to your scope. 

If they tie you up in a commu¬ 
nications knot, find out about 
Philips data-switching and 
data-transmission equipment. 

Get in touch with N.V. Philips’ 

Tetecommunicatie Industrie, 

P.O. Box 32, Hilversum, 

The Netherlands. 
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Energy: where is Britain heading ? 


Thf miners’ strike has demon¬ 
strated that this tountry does 
not hav^e even the semblance 
of an energ) policy The last 
approximation to an ofhcial 
review of the country’s energy 
needs was formulated five years 
ago, before North Sea oil and 
gas had emerged as a major 
new factor Yet with so much 
happening in every one of the 
mam energy sectors—oil, natural 
gas, coal and nuclear power— 
It IS time that Britain knew 
whcie It is going. 

Britain's position could soon 
be unique among (he major 
industrial, non-communist coun¬ 
tries With the exception of the 
United States, all of them have 
in ret ent years been largely 
dependent on Middle East oil 
to run their economies. Japan 
is the extreme* example: it 
dtaws now on Middle East oil 
for nearly half of its total 
energy lequircmenls 'J he United 
States, thanks to its own large 
oil reserves and sophisticated 
petroleum industry, has always 
enjoyed great independence, but 
this IS ihrtaleiud as domestir 
oil reserves dwindle and energy 
ronsuinption keeps rocketing: 
total demand is expected to 
double by the mid-i9Hos- Unless 
Anieina does '•omelhing drama- 
ti( st>on -MK h as squeezing oil 
from shah on a large scale - 
the prrApeci is that it, too, will 
btconu increasingly dependent 
on oil iinpoiis from the Middle 
East 


This is happening at the 
worst possible time. The oil 
producing countries are cur¬ 
rently wringing more money 
from the international oil com¬ 
panies on the issue of ** partici¬ 
pation,” and there is little 
doubt that they will be demand¬ 
ing, and probably receiving, 
increasingly large sums for their 
oil over the next few years. 

Britain, thanks to the North 
Sea, may find itself outside this 
wrangle in a few years. Publicly, 
the Government is saying that 
oil production from the North 
Sea could amount to 25m tons 
annually by 1975, and that thi.s 
might treble by 1980, (current 
British consumption is about 
loom tons of oil a year). But 
privately some civil servants 
are estimating that North Sea 
production should reach much 
higher levels by 1980 and 1985. 
The conservatives expect 150m 
tuns of production by 1980 and 
as many as 250m tons by 1985. 
The bolder reckon that known 
reserves by then could easily 
lead to levels of production 
double or treble these figures. 

Obviously, then, the most 
important plank in the Govern¬ 
ment’s energy policy should be 
to encourage the build-up of 
North Sea oil production. That 
way lies independence, plus a 
.substantial economic bonus, 
since every ton of oil taken 
from the British sector of the 
North Sea should save the 
country between £6 and £7 a 


year on its balance of payments. 
The last price deal with the 
Micklle East producers has 
already added another £ioom 
to it. 

So far, the Government 
seems to have done just about 
everything it could to encourage 
the oil companies to explore 
and develop the North Sea oil 
and gas structures as rapidly as 
possible, provoking criticism 
from some quarters that it has 
not obtained maximum prices 
for the North Sea oil rights. 
This is true; higher prices 
might well have been obtained. 
But the Government then could 
not have exerted as much 
influence as ii has on the pace 
of exploration. 

Natural gas 

A more important criticism 
concerns the Government’s 
handling of the supply of natural 
gas from the North Sea. Since 
oil will be supplying so much 
of the country’s energy in the 
1980s anyway, there is every 
reason to use up the natural 
gas available now as fast as pos¬ 
sible. This would provide some 
independence from the coal 
industry at home and the Middle 
East oil nations abroad tintil the 
North Sea oil frees the country 
from the tyranny of both. In 
any case, the Gas Council freely 
admits that much more natural 
gas is likely to be found in the 
North Sea. But Gas Council 
policy is still focused on using 
up present reserves gradually, 
and restricting the amnunt of 
gas to be used for the generation 
of electricity. The Gas Coun¬ 
cil claims that natural gas is 
too valuable simply to be burned 
up, and in these ecology-minded 
days its argument is apparently 
carrying a lot of weight. 

It also suits those who want 
to argue for retaining a large 
and uneconomic coal industry, 


Mr Derek Ezra, at the coal 
board, among them. He main¬ 
tains that North Sea finds should 
be used only as a substitute for 
Middle East imports, and should 
not displace any of his business. 

However, a measure of inde¬ 
pendence for Britain now could 
be more important than the 
benefits the Gas Council is 
claiming for its policy. And 
there Ls an clement of special 
pleading in the Gas Gounril’s 
arguments, influenLed by its 
understandable wi&h to give the 
British gas industry as long a 
future as possible. 

Increased competition from 
natural gas could put much 
more pre.ssure on the coal and 
nuclear power industries, both 
of which could do with the 
stimulus. Despite all the pious 
talk about pit productivity from 
both the National Coal Board 
and the National Union of 
Mineworkers, in any inter¬ 
national comparison the produc¬ 
tivity of the NCB looks 
lamentable In many privately 
owned American mines the 
productivity per head is five 
times as high as the NCB’s 
average. Some of this huge 
difference is explained by 
America’s more favourable 
geology, but even on the most 
generous assumptions not 
more than half of it. Much of 
the remainder stems not from 
lazy miners, but different main¬ 
tenance practices for mine 
machinery. Even those Ameri¬ 
can mines that use British 
mining machinery (and many 
do) keep it working longer than 
the NCB does. 

Much of the slackness in the 
National Coal Board certainly 
stmis from its being run on 
social as much as on commer¬ 
cial criteria. The social cost of 
trimming the industry to a sire 
at which it could operate 
profitably is usually considered 
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Coal will lose out to North Sea gas and oil ; but what about nuclear power stations like \Ninfrith ? 


prohibitive. Out of the current 
work force of 280,000 miners, 
something like 80,000 would 
have to be sacked, mostly in 
areas like Wales and Scotland 
where there is little other work. 

There arc a number of good 
reasons for insisting that the 
NCB should be run profitably. 
More of the industry could be 
saved than now appears possible. 
British management and workers 
ought to be able to maintain 
their equipment as well as the 
Americans. If they learn to do 
so, many pits now operating at a 
loss could turn the corner. 

L'lifortunaiely, when Mr John 
Davies, Secretary of State for 
Trade and Industry, announced 
th<- 7 j coal price increase a 
f<’w weeks ago, he gave no 
indication that a harder altitude 
would be adt^pted toward the 
NCB. Many companies were 
bitterly disappointed that no 
CUI.S in fuel oil tax were made 
in the budget. According to Mr 
Derek Ezra, NCB chairman, the 
7.5 Vb rise in coal prices was 
about as far as the NCB could 
go without lo.sing customers by 
the drovc.s. To bridge the gap, 
Mr Davies simply handed the 
NCB the money it needed to 
jiay for losses incurred during 
the strike, and to cover the costs 
daring this year of the 25 ?o 
wage increase recommended by 
l.ord Wilberforcc. This could 
amount to There was 

no mention of what happens 
next year. The price 
increase will pay for only .E35m- 
Cboni of the .Cii/m that the 
Wilberforcc agreement will cost 
the industry over a full year. 

Of course, there were short¬ 
term tactical considerations 
behind the decision. For one 
diing, coal stocks mu.st be built 
<jp again^ not an easy task 
because it'will be weeks before 


enough of the damage in the 
mines has been repaired to gel 
back to full prodm tion. There 
is a good chance that the country 
will have only a small stock¬ 
pile of coal when next winter 
comes round, unlike this year 
when there was two months’ 
supply on hand. So if the 
miners should happen to strike 
again next year, the Government 
might have to cave in to their 
demands much faster than it 
did this year. 

Nuclear energy 

Nuclear power is the most 
diflicult element in Britain’s 
energy prospect to come to 
grips wall. Long expected to be 
the ultimate souice of energy, 
w'hich it is probably well on its 
way to becoming in America 
(environmentalists notwithstand¬ 
ing), nuclear power lias had a 
rough ride in Britain. The first- 
generation magnox reactors 
appear(‘d to be working well 
enough, but now corrosion 
problems, which have reduced 
iheir operating levels, have 
made their future look much 
less certain. Nightmarish com 
.struction problems have plagued 
die second-generation advanced 
gas-cooled reactors, and recent 
reports .sugge.st that this type, 
ttK>, will have corrosion prob¬ 
lems, though the first such 
reactors have yet to be comple¬ 
ted. 

Th<‘ patience of the Gcntial 
Electricity Generating Board 
has been wearing increasingly 
thin over nuclear poucr. But 
until now there has been pre- 
ciou.s little it could do to make 
the spoiled boys of the Atomic 
Energy Authority and the 
nuclear power consinirtion 
industry giow up. Nuclear 
energy has always been able to 
plead for special treatment 


because it is a young industry, 
and because there will be a 
crying need for this kind of 
power in the 1980s and 1990s. 

This argument still holds good 
for most of the world but the 
Government should now note 
that, with the beginning of large- 
scale oil production from the 
North Sea, it is going to be a 
l<»ng time before Britain will 
need nuclear power. 

From now on, the AEA and 
ihe nuclear power industry 
should be made to pay their 
way. The CEGB should insi.si 
that no further nuclear power 
stations of any type be erected 
iinle.ss it receives guarantees 
I hat lnKig(‘(s and .schedules are 
kejjt to. If they are not, penal¬ 
ties .should be exacted, just as 
.America’s General Illectrie 
Ckimpany is being sued for late 
completion of its Oyster Creek- 
plant. The new power situation 
ill Britain should also make fm 
caution over the development 
of new reactor types. Given its 
heafi, the Atomic Energy 
Authority would like to push 
the CXGB into starting (on.strnc- 
tion of several fast breeder 
reactors before the fust one is 
coni|)leted. There wa.s a good 
argume.nt for doing this .so long 
as energy from the breeder 
looked crucial for Britain dur¬ 
ing the 1980.S, but now there 
is no rca.son to rush. Since 
Britain still leads the world in 
breeder development, it prob¬ 
ably should carry on with its 
plans to start building a com- 
incrci.al-size bwcler in 1974 or 
so. But a second should not be 
started until it is proved that 
the first can operate the way it 
is supposed to. 

Energy represents big stakes, 
and the lack of fxilicy could 
cost the nation millions, if not 
billions, of pounds. In its present 


shape the National Goal Board 
.stands to lose at least £6om 
yearly. Unless the NCB is 
revitali.sed, that figure can only 
go up. The miners will not 
wait on productivity gains 
before asking for more money 
still. In the nuclear power field, 
ever)' commercial reactor built 
costs at least £ioom. These 
sums are too large for even an 
open-handed Goveinment to 
to.ss around casually, 

As a first .step towards a new 
energy policy, the Government 
.should explain the true .situation 
in the North Sea. The oil and 
natural gas there concern every¬ 
one in Britain. Public opinion 
already exerts considerable 
inHuenrc over Government 
policy on coal. It might usefully 
b<' brought to bear on issues 
such as the degree of Britain’s 
dependence on Middle East oil 
over the next few years, the 
rate at which present reserves of 
North Sea gas should be burned 
ijp, and the opiimum size and 
diiection of the nuclear power 
piogramme. 

fhe nuclear programme is 
now showing every sign of need¬ 
ing a radical rethink. Since the 
Government is finding it so 
difficult to decide which kind 
of thermal reactor to build next, 
perhaps the answer is not to 
build one at all. The money 
sswed might be better spent on 
fusion research. Fusion reactors 
might be ready for commercial 
development around the year 
2iM)o, just when Britain might 
once again have reason to worry 
about its energy supplies. As 
fuel for fusion comes from the 
sea, and the fusion process 
leaves none of the radioactive 
debris created in ordinary 
nuclear stations, that sliould 
make both the economists and 
the environmentalists happy. 
It’s worth a scientific gamble. 
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BBA welcomes the rest of Britain 

to Europe 


Always allowing for a slip 'twixt 
our stiff upper lip and their cup of 
w/7 ordinaire, it looks as if Britain is finally going into 
Europe. Of course, BBA has been part of the 
European Economic Community since before it was 
actually formed. It's nice to have you with us. 

Textar. the BBA West German subsidiary, makes 
brake and tJutch liners which help to drive and stop 
vehicles and machinery. So BBA might help to 
prevent that i>lip twixt cup and lip. Textar supplies 
to dll the West German motor manufacturers and 
many others throughout the world. The Company is 
also currently providing Russia and Poland with 
know* how and plant for two large factories. 

^/lnlox S.A. in France, another member of the 
BBA group, is a big European distributor of British- 
made Mintex and German-made Textar disc-brake 
pads brake liners and clutch facings. 

BBA is big business in many languages. The 
Group has subsidiary companies all over the world 
with total sales which have tripled over th4 past 
nine years and are approaching £40m a year. 


BBA's activities are so diversified 
that it is well protected against big 
fluctuations in market demands. BBA products 
include low-friction reinforced plastic bearings and 
bushes, conveyor and drive belts, mechanical handling 
equipment and asbestos and glass fibre products for 
flame-resistant and insulation applications, 

BBA companies are well known but the Group 
may be less familar. So we have produced this 
advertisement to help put that right. 



Needed bg viwy indiistiy 


BBA Group Limited, Cieckheaton. Yorkahire 

Mintex Ltd * Scandura Ltd • Cresswoll's Asbestos Company Ltd 
Sovex Ltd • Versfl Ltd • Regina Glass Fibre Ltd • Comprehensive 
Computer Services Ltd • Raiiko Ltd * Marshall Handling Equipment Ltd 
BBA Properties Ltd • Overseas Subsidiaries in West Germany 
United Stales • Spain • Canada • France • Australia • South Africa. 
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Is there a law for the unions ? 

The Government has the power to order essential workers back to their jobs if they strike, 
but there has been no sign during the long round of railway wage talks 
that it has thought seriously of using it 


If the Government itself does not take early action against 
a union under the new Industrial Relations Act, it is 
likely that the union militants will be encouraged to 
flout the act pretty much from die start. Ministers, 
however, do not see it that way. They argue Chat the 
impact of the act on labour relations is better built up 
unobtrusive case by unobtrusive case, and there has been 
a visible reluctance to think of using Che act to alter the 
course of wage negotiations. When British Rail opened 
wage talks with the railway unions immediately after 
the miners had got 25 per cent more by their strike, the 
Government had to consider what to do if the railway- 
men pushed their 16 per cent claim to a strike too. The 
fit St decision was to buy them off: so British Rail’s offer 
went up by Stages from 8 per cent to ii per-cent-with- 
trimmings. On Wednesday the unions were still turning 
this down, but postponed any final decision until after 
Easter. Meanwhile, the official line was getting marginally 
tougher. 

The new toughness shows very few outward signs of 
preparing for a rail strike, although some preparation has 
certainly been done. There have certainly been no signs 
of invoking the Industrial Relations Act to keep the men 
at work for a cooling-off period. Why does the Govern¬ 
ment leave so powerful a weapon untried ? Its position 
wuld get stronger, and the railwaymen’s weaker, every 
day, because the chief weapon the railwaymcn possess 
is the fact that 80 per cent of the power stations’ coal 
and a substantial amount of their oil is carried by rrul. 
The rest of the freight on the railways cou'd easily 
transfer to the roads, while the hideous disruption to com¬ 
muter traffic that a strike would cause would be a positive 
plus to the Government since it would lose the railwaymen 
public sympathy. But in coal, the unions believe they 
have a stranglehold. 

It is not, however, as strong a one as it was. Although 
the power stations ended the miners’ strike with their 
.stock.s exhausted, these have been built up with surprising 
speed, and stand now at neatly 6m tons, or ax weeks’ 
supply at spring rates of consumption. This is only a^m 
tons bdow ffieir levds this time last year, and coal 
is still coming in from abroad at the rate of 250,000 tons 
a wedt, mainly from America and Australia. There had 
been .^m toot of foreign coal on order before the miners’ 


strike and another im was ordered immediately after it. 
Under the Industrial Relations Act, the Government 
could order the railwaymen to .stay at work for a 60-day 
cooling off period immediately after any strike call, which 
would allow stocks to be built up still further. Other 
clauses of the act could be invoked by other employers 
to prevent .some of the picketing and (Hsixiption of supplies 
that workctl so effectively for the miners. The rail unions 
have taken account of these powers in the way they have 
handled the negotiations. They are also aware that some 
forms of working to rule and other disrupting tactics diort 
of an actual stoppage may also be illegal. But the chances 
of the Government testing tliis do not seem to be very 
high. 

It is easy to sec Why ministers do not want to risk a 
defeat by going in with a case that is less than copper- 
bottomed proof again.st failure. But if it does not 
take the initiative, Who will ? Big employers are not going 
to risk damaging their labour relations by trail-blazing 
where the Government fears to tread, and laigc companies 
are bowing to union requests for wage agreements that 
arc specifically stated not to be legally bindjung, so remov¬ 
ing them from the power of ithe act. (None of the <dd 
agreements struck before the act are legally binding 
either.) This leaves the building up of case law solely in 
the hands of <thc small men, which is being construed 
as a surrender of the Govemmtret’s basic responsibility 
for legislation that was put through Parliament to change 
the pattern of industrial relations in Britain. 

I'he Government’s advisers think, presumably, tbat the 
law is not weakened if several small actions brought by 
small employers are lost, while a valuable body of case 
law builds up, coral-reef fashion, if they win. And when 
that case law gives sufficiently reliable pointers to how 
the courts will interpret the act, the (kivemment will 
presumably move in majestically to pull off a victory 
over some big tmion. What makes it think that unions 
arc run in these days by the sort of men who would fall 
into such a trap ? 

It has been left to men like Mr Samuel Heaton to fill 
the void and to discover whether the act has teeth or 
rot. Mr Heaton runs lorries in and out of Mersey docks, 
and he refused a demand by the Tran^rt and General 
Workers’ Utiion that only rqpstered dozers should load 
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them. The union therefore blacked his lorries ; he went 
to the Industrial Relations Court and successfully got an 
injunction to end the blacking. On Wednesday, he was 
back in court again, complaining that the order was 
not obeyed, whereupon the union cancelled its blacking 
instructions. But the court nevertheless made history by 
fining the TGWIJ £5,000, giving it 14 days to explain 
why it should not pay, and making an order that could 
temporarily confiscate its entire property under a writ of 
sequestration, to take effect if, in the end, it refused. 

In the hush that followed, you could have struck Mr 
Jack Jones down with a feather. 

Far from encouraging the likes of Mr Heaton, White¬ 
hall has intimated that it would much prefer disputes with 
unions to be settled out of court. This is part of Mr 
Carr’s softly, softly policy. But there is a real risk that 
this will merely increase the unions’ contempt for the act 
even though it really docs have teeth. Moderate unions 
that were prepared to register under the act because they 
saw that non-registration could have serious legal and 
financial disadvantages, are now following the militants 
off the register because the Government’s apparent 
unwillingness to apply the act (and its active discourage¬ 
ment to anyone else to apply it) makes the disadvantages 
less serious than they appeared. The seamen’s union got 
hell from the Trade Union Congress for remaining on 

Get the shuttle right 

The Russians shot another rocket to Venus on Monday, and the Arnericans will blast 
off for the moon again in two weeks, leaving Britain and Europe still earthbound. 

There is one way we could join in 

W’hen ihc Americans end their present scries of moon when the President had authorised the programme, but 
shots this year, their space programme will move on from the engineers could not see quite how* to build a rocket 
the huge Ap)llo launchers to vehicles that lo<jk and that was going to do it. The breakthrough then came 

behave more like today’s passenger aircraft : in the sense with the idea ol the lunar module, which w'ould land on 

that the same vehicle will make repeated flights in and the moon while the basic spacecraft remained in orbit 
out ol space, carrying up to a dozen passengers. This, above it. The new space programme needs a comparable 
more than anything else, has brought home to Europe breakthrough. 

the fact that space is creating its own new transport It is being held up at the moment by arguments some- 
industry. Ckjuntries that do not have a stake in it will be what akin to those that revolve around disposable or 

its lielpless as if, in the past century, they had no stake in returnable bottles. Space rockets are built now to be 

the lail’Aays. So Europe has done the obvious : begun disposable ; they break up and are progressively destroyed 
talks with the Americans about the possibility of buying during flight. As a single Apollo rocket costs an.^und 
a 10 per cent stake in the next American space pro- $30om, this goes a long way to explain the crippling 
gramme. Plain sailing ? Not a bit, for the American cost of manned space flight. Jet travel would be equally 
programme Ls in considerable difficulties at home. expensive if the aircraft was destroyed at the end of each 

For once, the difficulties do not revolve around the trip. A reusable rocket ought to bring the cost of space 
usual wrangles with Congress over money. In January, flight down sharply. But, as with the returnable bottle. 
President Nixon gave the shuttle programme the go-ahead, there arc a lot of extra expenses attached to making ii 
He looked like putting enough muscle behind it to get reusable. Na.sa’s problem is that the way things have 
the necessary $5 billion to $6 billion from Congress after been going recently, they are threatening to cancel out 
the statutory &h<>w of reluctance But that depended on much of the gain, 

putting foiward convincing technical proposab. Unfortun- In its present form, the reusable space aJhuttlc will be 
ateiy, the National Aeronautics and Space Adminbtraiion in two parts. The main section, holding crew and passen- 
has changed its mind so many times in the past few weeks gers, will be about the size of a DC9 jot ; it might hold 

that the fonnula for the new space vehicle b clearly up to a dozen people, and would be fitted with wings that 

^ming it much concern. Nasa b in much the same posi- would allow it to land like an ordinary aircraft. But it 
it was at the start of the moon programme, would ride part of the way into ^ce on the back of a 


the register and has now been suspended from the TUC. 
It is one of the few sizeable unions among the 33 TUC 
members still on the regbter, which includes such 
tiddlers as the File Grinders’ Trade Society. All the 
big guns arc among the close on 100 unions that have 
removed themselves from the regbter. 

If a government ptetends that its Industrial Relations 
Act does not exbt, it makes it all the harder for moderate 
unions to co-operate with it even when they want to. 
The moment when the Government looked as if it might 
invoke the act, and order a secret ballot if the miners 
rejected the Wilbcrforce pay offer, came and went without 
its resolve being put to the test—although the judges had 
'been summoned to Whitehall to stand by to make the 
order. Since this appears to have been followed by a 
deebion in principle not to test the act on the railways, 
no matter how hard the unions might push it, what will 
the Government do if the next big pay claim, in the steel 
industry, goes sour ? Talks opened last week with the 
three main groups of unions, representing more than 
90,000 men. Only the minority, the 10,000 craftsmen, 
have put a figure on their claim—12 per cent—but that 
was before the miners got their 25 per cent, and the claim 
could look a lot different when serious talking starts at 
the end of the month. The time must come for fighting 
from a thoroughly well-prepared position. 
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huge rocket launcher ; this would break away as soon 
as its work was done, leaving the winged section to fly 
on and up alone on its own rocket power. There is 
nothing in engineering that says this cannot be done— 
but at a fairly staggering cost, which at this stage is 
bound to make sensible engineers question whether it is 
worth the effort, or whether more work on the drawing 
board might not come up with a better solution. 

The rapid changes of mind inside Nasa, particularly 
since the President gave the programme his approval, 
reflect these uncertainties. Industry was originally asked 
to design a vehicle strong enough to make loo round 
trips. Now Nasa is asking for 500. The heat and stress 
of re-entering the atmosphere make this a very tall order. 
To cut cost and complications, Nasa decided earlier this 
year that the big booster rocket should be disposable, and 
only the orbiting shuttle be reusable. But there arc very 
serious objections to taking the risk that such a huge 
structure might fall out of the atmosphere on to passer's-by. 
So Nasa has reverted to the original idea of recovering 
the booster rocket with parachutes and reusing it. 

In the longer term it would be more cfllcient to base 
these boosters on liquid fuelled rnotoi's, like Apollo’s 
rocket motors. But in the shorter term it would be cheaper 
to use solid fuelled ones, so the decision was taken \vithin 
the past few weeks to use solid fuelled rockets. And so it 
goes on, chopping and changing, while the payload of 
tlie orbiting part of the shuttle visibly diminishes. About 
half of it is in any case being pre-empted by the military, 
who are among the shuttle’s warmest supporters. Although 
the design calls for the ability to cany 12 passengers, 
it is now doubtful whether the first shuttle will be al)le 
to carry many more than its basic crew of two or thret\ 

I'his means that its jK*rformance will fail a gO(»d way 
short of what the Russians can put into space with tlieir 
existing rockets. The space shuttles, with a nominal pay- 
load of nearly 30 tons, were to have juade it possible to 
construct quite laig(‘ orbiting space stations. These: would, 
in tlu'ir turn, provide the staging post lor serious work on 
the moon and Mars. At present, they do not look as if 
they are tunnng out to be capable of the job. 'llie diffi¬ 
culty ari.ses (rom tlic need to constnict the shuttle out of 
two semi-independent scctl/ns, both of which have to 
be recoverable. It does make the whole apparatus horribly 
contplicaicd. 

This has sent some eiigineei's back to their comi>uters 
to st‘c w^iether it might not be possible to gel by with a 
simple, one-piece shuttle, wdiich wH)uld not shed bits like a 
man throwing off his <u)at, leaving them to parachute 
down to earth behind (hoping they will land in the right 
place). That, at least, w'ould save tlie expense of a 
recoveiy .service. The single-stage shuttle Is generally 
considered impossibk* because the extra fuel that w'^ould 
be needed to carry the extra weight of the full comple¬ 
ment of motors all the way into space would prorlucc a 
prohibitively large vehicle. That, at least, is what the con- 
\entional wisdom says, b\U there have been devclopiiicnts 
in the understanding of rocket fuel that might, just con¬ 
ceivably, allow a mixture of stolid and liquid fuels to be 
packed into the one rocket that would give it enough 
thrust to keep the vehicle down to an acceptable size. This 
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is at the moment a gleam in the eye rather than an 
engineering reality, but is the sort of breakthrough that 
the shuttle needs. Otherwise the critics will have a 
field day. They are already pointing out that ihe shuttle 
programme covers nothing but th(‘ bare vehicle ; ir docs 
not a)ver the space platform to which the vehicle is meant 
10 be ferrying back and forth. 

It is at tills stage that Europe is n(‘goiiatiiig to enter the 
programme with a nominal July 1st deadline, although 
most people suspect that Nasa’s (nvn timetable will slip 
to a point w'hcrc any decision could easily be postponed 
until the autumn. The talks could go one of two ways : 
either Fhirope could bid for subcontracts to design part 
of the shuttle, perhaps some of its flight control surfaces ; 
or it could go for a separate little vehicle to operate as a 
.sort of dinghy for the shuttle. 'I’hc seeoncl appeals to the 
fancy of those European {mgincers wlio arc intrigued at 
the technical problems it raises, and this is where the 
British Goveniment sliould step in and scotch such flights 
of fancy. 

Eurojx: is dangeiously shut out of .space ; the group of 
countries iJi.it liave tried fur the past 12 years to build 
their own space lOcket Jiavc proved incapable of the task, 
not because it was beyond theij’ engineering skills, but 
bceau.se iheix* appealed l)e nn oiu* capable of managing 
.siu'h an advanced lechniial project. To take on an even 
more complicaied venture w njld be disastious. The only ' 
way to lt‘arn the neiessaiy managerneut skills is under ' 
American uuclage, by making a component sufficiently 
important to the American.'^ to giv(‘ them a very direct 
interest in seeing it is delivera-d in w'orking order. This 
.si^rt of work would not provide a great deal of employ- 
UK ut, probably foi not more than 300 designers in Britain, 
but ir would giv(‘ the cfnmtry some skills that it now lacks, 
which covild turn out to be vital for the future. 

It floe.s not matter materially that the Americans have 
thtdr owm design problems ; these can be solved in time. 
VVliat is more serious for Britain is the Americans’ insis¬ 
tence for the moment in dealing only with Europeans as a 
whole. Gennany apart, Europe's interest in becoming 
pari f)f the American space programme is not that great. 
But for us in Britain it would be a calamity to be involved 
in the w rong sort of European participation or, worse still, 
none at all. It is not in the interests of science that Britain 
needs to go into space, but in the interests of getting in 
on the gixmnd floor of what could be the grow^th industry 
of the next century. 
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Great while it lasted, but 
what next? 


1 Vo hundred good men and true from 
industry spent two days at the Confed¬ 
eration of British Industry arguing 
how, and at what level, to freeze their 
price increases this coining year, and 
decided at the end of it that they would 
rather wait and >ee what happens to 
the economy in the next three months 
before committing themselves. 

The GBI’s difficulty is that the figure 
of 5 |xr cent has acquired a symbolic 
importance, particularly for the Govern¬ 
ment, that would make it awkward 
and imfxypular to pick on a higher 
one. But a lot of firms, which were 
prepared to sign at 5 per cent last year, 
would not do so now, for a second 
time round, without knowing at what 
post-Willierforce heights wage claims 
now in the pipeline will have to be 
settled. Tliis applies particularly to 
engineering. And other managements 
will not sign until they can see whether 
their susjncion that inflation is under 
way again is correct. 

If the budget gels the economy 
moving at Mr Barber’s 5 per cent, then 
the CBI may still get enough prominent 
companic.s to agree to another year at 
5 pc I cent to make a reasonable show 
in June, when the final vote on a freeze 
will l>c taken, loughly 10 days before 
the present one runs out. In the mean¬ 
time, the CBI has what amounts to 
an undertaking from the Government 
to subsidise the nationalised industries 
in order to keep their prices within 
whatever limit is agreed. 

Almost all tlie nationalised indus¬ 
tries will end the year in the red if 
they are obliged to keep increases for 
another year w'ithin 5 per cent, and 
there are plenty of companies in Indus- 
try going the same way too. But 
however hard individual concerns may 
be hit, it is difficult to make the case 
stick while industrial profits are rising 
as fast as they nave been doing 


lecently. The Government, having 
given industry very big concessions in 
the budget, particularly in free 
depreciation and other increases in 
capital allowances which will add 
£20om in a full year, expects to see 
some quo for all those quids. 

The CRTs argument for prolonging 
some sort of freeze is strengthened 
by a warning that price infla¬ 
tion may already be being refuelled. 
If the latest figure, released last week¬ 
end, is anything to go by, the Govern¬ 
ment’s success in curbing price infla¬ 
tion had run its course by the time Mr 
Barber produced his budget. For the 
Department of Employment’s trendy 
retail price indicator took a turn for 
the worse in February. By a statistical 
sleight of hand, the DE removes the 
seasonal foods from the index and then 
calculates the changes (expressed as 
annual rates) over successive six month 
periods. The resulting flgure in the six 
months to May, 1971, was 11.7 per 
cent ; in the six months to Septemter, 
^97*> 9-6 per cent; and in the six 
months to January, 1972, 5,2 per cent. 
The decline was as smooth as smooth 
until the February figure messed it up : 
the annual rate of increase in the six 
months to February was 5.6 per cent. 

February’s rise could not be pin¬ 
pointed too specifically : it was due to 
higher price.*; for many articles of cloth¬ 
ing and other goods and services. The 
budget purchase tax cuts will rescue 
this month’s figure by lopping half of 
I per cent off the retail price index. 
But then there’s coal, steel, parcel post, 
fares, and .... 

It has undoubtedly been fear of 
renewed inflation that has held the 
Bank of England back from cutting 
Bank rate in the past few weeks, for 
which Wilberforcc mark II can be 
thanked. The Bank harped less about 
incomes policy in its current Bulletin 


than it usually does ; but that signi¬ 
fied no more than a tactful tongue¬ 
holding before a budget. 

The Bank can hardly have liked the 
Chancellor’s inference that he 
regarded monetary policy as a 
secondary tool, and that he would see 
to it that there was enough finance 
available to sustain the 5 per cent 
growth. At the moment Mr Barber 
has nothing to worry about on that 
score. The banks have comfortable 
reserve ratios : for the London clearers 
on March 15th they averaged 14.8 per 
cent, compared with the required 12.5 
per cent. Growth in the money supply 
had come down by last month to about 
15 per cent at an annual rate, but that 
would have seemed excessive had it 
not been for the earlier astonishing 
23 per cent. And if Britain’s output 
does accelerate, and inflation is stoked 
up again, then the money supply is 
likely to rise faster than money 
incomes. 


Engineering _ 

Round one in 
Manchester 


Wednesday brought to the boil the 
struggle between unions and engineer¬ 
ing companies in and around Man¬ 
chester. The relatively few manage¬ 
ments that had been seriously 
disrupted by the men’s refusal to 
operate piece-rate systems or to work 
overtime had to decide whether to 
send their workers home or not. Up 
to then, the unions had managed to 
achieve very little. 

Manchester was the area chosen by 
the unions to .spearhead their wage 
claim after it had been turned 
down at national level. The idea was 
that the shop stewards in the 250 
member firms of the local employers’ 
association should take the national 
claim and adjust it to suit their own 
firms. In many plants the manage¬ 
ment was simply handed a copy of the 
national claim ; generally, this was for 
£4 a week on the basic rate, a cut 
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Fnraign exehange 
hasbema 
bnsiiiessmaii^ 
headadie 
long enoogli! 

And Cenfex—our network of tor 
eign exchange desks in major money 
capitals —allows us to handle transac 
tions efficiently With instant access to 
the varying rates, we can produce the 
most attractive exchange rates lor our 
clients 

But we do considerably more than 

this 

Well sit down with you And listen 
And really try to iron out your own 
particular problems 

If it’s a time ol monetary unrest, 
for instance, and you ask us to evaluate 
your nsks, we’ll show you all tlie alter¬ 
natives open to you Then let you decide 
which suits your own business condition 
best. 

We might even suggest you not 
exchange vour funds at current rates. 

Or give you alternate banking meth¬ 
ods which will do the same job as an ex¬ 
change of funds, at less cost to you. 

We might not be able to end all the 
headaches of foreign exchange. 

But we’ll do all in our powei to ease 
the pain. 

SwMw UMm Iht yr ^ IntarnatlMMil iUnlrtm iSnrp ^fiiMi 

Aamimn Bxpmt InterafttbiiAl BAnklng ConMniUon 48 brancbta and subtidianci handling all typaa of banking trauaactioiw all ovar the world Wa’ta in dMne 
mgjor fliumoal cmtan Annteidani. Athena (2). Baala, Bombay. Bniaaala. Calcutta Caonoa, Chittagong, Copenhagan, Dacca. Djakarta, Diiaaeldort; Florence. Frank 
fbrt. Uaneva, The Hague, Hamburg, Heldalbarg. Hong Hong. Karadu, Kowloon <i), lAliora l^uaanne. London. Lucama. L^no, Milan. Monte Carlo, Munich, 
Naplaa. Haw Dallii, Nice, Okinawa (2), Pana (2). Puaaua, Rome, Rotterdam, Salomca, Ihipai, Itakyo, Vcnioa (2), Vlamia, Zurich intamattonal Haadquartan 

■w OTWWWQrii JPiwW Hiw T Mi nvw ei w i 


Let’s not kid ourselves 
When dealing with so many foreign 
exchange regulations and problems, no 
bank can wave a magic wand and make 
all your headaches vanish 

But we believe a bank can - and 
should —do everytlung in its power to 
help 

We do 

We have branches and offices of 
subsidianes (48 to be exact) all over the 
world to keep us abreast of local market 
information and regulations. 


16th reritury woodcut by Hans Baldung suggests that fori^ign 
exchange was a headacho even 500 years ago 
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From Sir Archibald Forbes* 
Statement to Shareholders 



There were many important economic 
changes in 1971. On the domestic banking scene 
the Bank of England introduced a new system 
of credit control; in the political field the EEC 
negotiations were brought to a conclusion; 
substantial measures to reflate the economy 
were taken, but so far with a disappointing 
response; and in international monetary affairs 
the currency crisis was resolved, at least 
temporarily, by the Washington accord of 
December. All these developments have had an 
eff ect on our business, and from our point of 
view the new method of credit control is the 
most important. 

THE NEW SYSTEM OF CREDIT 
CONTROL 

The changes in the principles and 
techniques of credit control introduced by the 
authorities have fundamental and far-reaching 
implications for the development of the 
banking system. 

There are two main features of the new 
arrangements which arc of immediate 
consequence to us. One is the principle that all 
banking undertakings, regardless of the 
particular nature of the business carried on, 
should be treated uniformly for 
purposes of monetary control. 

'Fhe second is the replacement % 
of direct restraint of lending # 

through the imposition of # 

quantitative standards by a # 

general control over the liquidity fl^ 

oi the banking system as a whole. 


mBkom es 
new freedom 
. tolend 


Thus the lending ceilings, which had 
almost, so it seemed, become a permanent 
feature of the monetary system, have now 
gone, let us hope for ever. 

I welcome the changes that have been made. 
We are now able to lend in a number of 
directions previously denied to us or ruled 
out by liquidity pressures. Immediately, we 
have been able to accommodate a growing 
demand for personal loans. Another area 
which is being developed, and which has 
made a promising beginning, is lending at 
term for periods around 5-7 years. 

Despite the publicity given to the 
introduction of new lending facilities our prime 
function is, and will always be, to meet the needs 
of our business customers for working capital, 
provided on ordinary overdraft terms, but with 
the increasing competition we must become 
more adaptable to meet the changing needs of 
customers. 


GROUP RESULTS 

1971 

1970 


£in. 

£ni. 

Profit before Taxation 

52.0 

46.8 

Profit after Taxation 

30.5 

25.9 

Dividends absorb 

11.3 

10.4 


( 17 %%) 

( 16 %) 

Shareholders’ Funds 

279.3 

259.5 


The Annual General Meeting will be held at 
Head Office on 21st April at 12 noon. 

If you would like a copy of the Chairman^ s full 
Statement and the Report for 1971, please write to : 
The Secretary^ Midland Bank Limited^ Head Office^ 
27 Poultryi London^ EC2P 2BX. 

idlan 
Bank 

A GREAT BRITISH BANK 

meets eny financial need ... anywhere 
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in the working week to 35 hours, and 
extra holidays. On a national basis, a 
similar claim would have put around 
fiyoom a year on the industry’s wage 
bill and thus absorbed more than its 
total pre-tax profits. 

The unions seem to have come 
unstuck. There has been more 
solidarity among employers than 
expected. The message is that each 
plant management can negotiate basic 
rate increases, with pressure from the 
national employers’ federation to keep 
them to around £2 a week. But as 
soon as the deal spreads to cover hours 
or other conditions, there will be 
trouble—as the textile machinery firm 
Ernest Scragg found out. It yielded on 
these, and has been asked to resign 
from the employers’ association in 
consequence. 

In the post-Wilberforce climate it 
was inevitable that there should be 
some attempts at actions more serious 
than strikes ; but they do not seem to 
have worked. Most of the eight 
sit-ins are being looked upon as simple 
strikes. I’he managements have turned 
off the light and heat, and left the 
men to it. The biggest sit-in is at 
GKN’s Bredbury steel plant in Stock- 
I>ort. I'hc shop stewards put in a 
massive package claim for a £10 
increase, a 35-hour week, cost-of-living 
increases, longer holidays, and even 
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three hours a week to “ discuss union 
business.” When the management 
stopped laughing it told the men it 
would be prepared to talk cash on a 
local claim, A delegation from the 
1,000 engineering workers has been 
left in charge of a cold dark factory 
(in the main hall, near a telephone), 
while the steelworkers continue to roll 
out steel. GKN then had a temporary 
problem of what to do with the 3,000 
tons of steel rod they were producing 
each week. 

rhe British Steel Corporation was 
quite unruffled by the sit-in at two of 
its small Manchester plants employing 
between them no more than 650 men. 
The only management to take the sit- 
in seriously was Sharston Engineering 
of Cheadle Hulme. It applied on Wed¬ 
nesday to the Chancery court for 
recovery of its factory, occupied by 22 
w’orkers since last week, and was given 
an order for posses.sion. 

The battle of Manchester is a test 
case for the authority of Mr Hugh 
Scanlon, president of the engineering 
union and chief national negotiator. 
He broke off national talks wlien he 
found the employers resolute in refus¬ 
ing to move above a £1.50 offer on 
the basic rate. He initialed the idea 
of plapt-by-plant attacks. Already, the 
AEUW is paying out dispute money 
to GKN's 1,000 “ sitters-in.” No doubt 


Moonlight 

prelude 

The British worker usually depends on 
overtime to give him the standard of 
living he wants, but, with industry stag¬ 
nating, overtime generally is scarcer 
than it was; and what there is 
of it is not being shared out. Whereas 
three years ago about 2.2m operatives 
in the larger manufacturing firms 
(employing more than lo) did 8^ hours 
of overtime a week, today only about 
1.6m work an average of 8 hours’ over¬ 
time. 

In some other trades, such as build¬ 
ing, overtime can be extensive. The 
Department of Employment s last com¬ 
plete survey, in April of last year, but 
only now published, showed that manual 
workers throughout Britain then aver¬ 
aged b hours of overtime, which con¬ 
tributed 15 per cent of their earnings ; 
excluding the two out of five who did 
no more than the standard houis, the 
rest averaged 10 hours of overtime, 
which added nearly a third to their 
pay. Half of all public administrative 
staiff got an extra 30 per cent in over¬ 
time. 

Here and there, against the. trend, 


overtime has increased; in .security jobs, 
for one, and supervisory work for 
another. Mr Barber’s budget will raise 
hopes for other overtimers and maybe, 
in due course, even for the moon¬ 
lighters. 
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many others will be queuing up for 
a handout from the union’s hard- 
pressed strike fund. The Scanlon ploy 
of local claims was chosen because 
there was not enough in reserve for 
a national strike, while a national over¬ 
time ban would have been ineffective 
against work-short bosses. But of 
150,000 men in engineering in the 
Manchester district, so far only 17,500 
are involved in some sort of dispute, and 
29 .set.s of negotiations are in progress 
on the employers’ terms. 

District attacks (Manchester will be 
followed by Sheffield) will take the 
heat off the engineering industry’s 
most vulnerable employer, British 
Leyland. The management of BLMC 
has notched up some real progress 
in the past few days in renegotiating 
its pay .schemes at Rover. The deal, 
there, which extends the system of 
measured day rates (in place of piece 
rates) for another three years, gives 
increases of 8.8 per cent this year and 
around 6 per cent for the next two 
years. But it could give the company 
the stability of production it has been 
desperately seeking. The first phase of 
the measured day work pay system has 
already cut the man hours lost through 
disputes tenfold. In 1969 Rover lost 
im hours in disputes of one kind or 
another. Last year, it lost only 132,000. 

Credit _ 

Unfair to finance 
houses ? _ 

Despite the specific recommendations 
in the Crowther report on consumer 
credit that all credit transactions 
should be subject to the same legal 
rules, the reinstated allowance of 
interest on loans against tax will again 
not apply to hire purchase and credit 
sales. This will be a blow to many 
finance houses. They had hoped that 
at least credit sale agreements would 
be counted in this time. Under credit 
sales, which arc increasingly used as 
an alternative to conventional hire 
purchase, the goods belong to the 
borrower from the outset. Hire pur¬ 
chase contracts, strictly speaking, are 
merely an agreement for the hire of 
goods, although the hirer has the 
option to purchase through his regular 
payments which in practice he gener¬ 
ally exercises. 

While hire purchase is clearly 
different from a loan, a credit .sale is 
no different at all. But it was not 
counted as a loan for tax relief before 
1969, and this seems to mean that it 








Some of the reductions don't 


will not rount again. The finance 
houses with the necessary credentials 
—mainly the big ones—previously got 
round the problem with ingenious and 
coniplicatPcJ .schemes linking credit 
sale arrangenicjits with loan.s made by 
themselves or an associated bank. 
Pre.sumably they could do so again. 
Alternatively they could just make 
straightforward loans as many are 
doing already. But the smaller hire 
purchase cornpanie.s will feel the pinch, 
and .so will the retailers who are not 
linked with a favoured finance house. 
It seems ridiculous. 

Consumer sales _ 

Rocketing anyhow 

Kveryoni' has been out shopping 
.since the i)]jdget, but they were out 
.slK>i)p!ng befoie it lOo. The canny con- 
.^.umers, it seeiiLs, started getting into 
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their stride again more than a month 
ago, too late to show in the pre-budget 
retail trade figures. These only reflected 
the post-Christmas slowdown, the effect 
of the power cuts and the need for lots 
more boosts for shoppers. 

Ever since the lights came on 
and the sun started shining many 
shops have been recording sales 
increases of as much as 15 or 
20 per cent—a good bit more than they 
lost in the strike. f>en the dull cloth¬ 
ing sector is at last showing signs of 
revival. The budget has hardly changed 
things at all, except for big items like 
cars and expensive electrical goods 
where a bit of demand was postponed 
for the tax cuts. 

Vat headaches _ 

Cars and culture 

Some of the export advantages of 
value-added tax will be sharply cut if 
the present proposal for dealing with 
Vat on company cars is adopted. The 
Government intends that Vat on the.se, 
unlike Vat on other purchases, should 
not be allowed as a credit against the 
tax on sales. In his 1971 budget speech, 
Mr Barber suggested that £6om a year 
of purchase tax and selective employ¬ 
ment tax could be fed through into 
export prices, so that the adoption of 
Vat should improve our competitive¬ 
ness by that amount. But about half of 
that £6om was purchase tax on care 
bought by businesses. The new 10 per 
cent car tax will not be rebatafole to 
business purchasers. If the Vat is not 
reba table dither, tax will continue to 
feed through into export prices. 

The Cmstorns and Excise wants to 
disallow company cars because it fears 
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they will be handed out as staff perks. 
But the Inland Revenue has long¬ 
standing rules to assess the value to 
a businessman of using a company’s 
car when off duty. They could easily 
be copied, but the customs wants none 
of this. Malicious gossip says it is 
because it does not wholly trust the 
revenue’s assessments. Gossip this time 
is probably right: if so, it will be 
absurd to add several rniillions to British 
export prices as an exercise in internal 
one-upmanship. 

Alarm, much of it unnecessary, is 
being raised among art and used-car 
dealers about the effect of Vat on 
secondhand sales. They are in a panic 
because the general metliod of charging 
secondhand sales will be to tax the 
whole value. This arrangement is 
designed for the administrative con¬ 
venience of businesses that sell second¬ 
hand capital goods : for these, Vat is 
just a paper transaction since the pur¬ 
chaser can reclaim it. Where consumers 
or exempt traders are involved, the Vat 
cannot be reclaimed, so the customs has 
put a clause into the bill giving powers 
to allow the dealer’s mark-up only to be 
taxed in such c:ases. This will be an 
encouragement to dealers to keep 
their margins fine, which is not the 
usual practice in the art world. 

The general I^ndcm art market 
really has not got grounds for complaint 
that sales of art by chargeable persons 
will be liable to Vat except where liiey 
are exempt under the small trader pro¬ 
visions (annual sales below £5,000). 
But this could be a bit harsh on 
some museums, and particularly on 
sales of new works of art. There h a 
case for a zero-rate, or at least exemp¬ 
tion, for new works of art to match 
the zero-rate given to books and music. 


Key indicators : British economy 
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^’Stng tiKnd m loans continues 
though still no sign of greater 
demand from industry, 
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Wl^ the Buf^ has made 
Brandts Lease iinandiig 
even more attractive 

in the UJL and Europe 


1 Building and Machinery Grants 

Proposed legislation provides for cash grants of 
20% and 22% in Development Areas*. With 
Brandts Leasing you can take advantage of these 
grants without delay. 

2 Leasing Overseas 

The relaxation of Exchange Controls enables 
U.K. Companies to make direct Sterling 
investments of up to £lm in the EEC*. Brandts 
Euroleasing is uniquely equipped to get you 
the best deal in Europe. 

To find out more about Brandts Lease 
Financing and how it could help your business 
please get in touch with Bill Colegrav'e, 

Wm. Brandts (Leasing) Ltd., P.O. Box 95, 

36 Fenchurch Street, London EC3P 3AS. 
Telephone: 01-626 5900. 

Brandts Leasing 

A Division of Brandts the Merchant Bankers 


•Subject tu detailed provisions of the Finance Bill. 
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A successful conference 
is not a matter of luck! 


A successful conference is one which is carefully planned 
in advance and efficiently run from start to finish. At 
Oddenino's hotels we are experienced in the efficient 
running; of conferences and can help, advise and gener¬ 
ally take a lot of worry off the organiser’s shoulders. 

If you have to organise a conference and are looking 
for a venue, we can offer you a choice of sixteen suites 
in our Liondon hotels. We can handle anything from a 
meeting for a dozen to a prestige conference for nine 
hundred delegates. 

If you’ve a tight budget, no trouble! Our prices start 
at £3.25 per delegate a day and that covers suite and 
ancilliary equipment, three-course luncheon, morning 
coffee and afternoon tea. And, of course, there’s on-the- 
spot accommodation if needed. 

For further information, write or telephone the 
Sales Manager, Oddenino’s Hotels, 9 Cumberland 
House, London, W8 5NX. Telephone: 01-937 8000. 


Oddenino’s Hotels 

for successful conferences 


ROYAL GARDEN HOTEL ■ KENS 1 NC 5 TON 
ALEXANDRA NATIONAL HOTEL • KINSBURY PARK 
THE WHITE HOUSE REGENTS PARK 
ATHENAEUM HOTEL* • PICCADILLY 

eonferencfi suites at present under construetwn. 


Commercial 

union 

Assurance Company limited 


Extracts from the Review for 1971 by 
Mr. Ronald C. Brooks, O.B.E., M.C. 

♦ During 1971 we acquired 100% ownership of 

Employers’ Group Associates in the U.S. and Holloway 
Sackville Properties Ltd. (now Commercial Union 
Properties Limited) in the U.K. We also acquired over 
96% of Lcs Provinces R6unies S.A., a Belgian 
composite insurance company. 

9(6 Fire and Accident business in the U.K. and Ireland 
showed an underwriting profit of £2.3m (1970—£2.5m). 
This was despite an adverse result for U.K. Accident, 
including Motor, and further increases in rates are 
inevitable. The transfer to Profit and Loss on Marine 
Account was £1.3m (1970—£1 .Om). 

^ Certain changes in the bases of accounting to conform 
with the recommendations of the American Institute of 
Certified Public Accountants led to the U.S. results 
showing an underwriting profit of £. 1 m instead of the 
£2.0m profit which would have been shown using the 
previous bases (1970—loss £7m). 

^ In Canada our results were slightly worse and in 

Australia better. Underwriting losses in Western Europe 
increased from £1.4m to £3.6m. Our policy is to seek 
actively a greater penetration of this market to improve 
our profitability and our spread of business worldwide. 

9ie Other overseas business showed an underwriting profit 
of £.7m (1970—loss £.lm). 

9 ie The combined Life Assurance Funds increased by 
£53.8m to £620.7m. New sums assured totalled £918.6m 
(1970- £719.4m). 

He The earnings per share have increased from 20.62p in 
1970 to 25.11pm 1971. 

He The Directors recommend a Dividend for 1971 of 
]6.50p compared with 15.25p for 1970. 

He A one-for-one scrip issue is proposed. 

The Annual General Meeting will be held on 17 April, 1972. 


Insure with 
Commercial Union 
Assurance 
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Jeumont-Schneider: 
the last instalment 

Paris 


TJie Jast episode of the Jeumont- 
Schneider saga could be near. Since 
December, 1969, when the French 
government vetoed Westinghoiise’.s bid 
to buy the 61 per cent interest in the 
company held by Baron Eiiipain of 
Belgium, the company has been in 
limbo. (JlTers for J-S were made by the 
Swiss group, Brown, Boveri, whidh has 
a 38 per cent interest in the French 
Compagnie Electm-Mecanique (GEM), 
and from the French-owned C^om- 
pagnie (ienerale d’Eiectricite-Alsthom 
(CCiE). Having said Jio to the 
Americans, the French government, 
anxious to restructure the industry, had 
the cfioice of finding a Fiench or a 
European solution. 

'Fhe final decision, although still only 
in principle, is for Baron Einpain to 
cede 10 CEM, aiui therefore in some 
part to Brown, Boveri, his interest in 
J-S, but to turn j-S\s turbo-alternator 
division over to CGE-Alsthom. West- 
inghouse, which gave up its attempts 
to buy a majontv participation in J-S, 
will now concentrate on forming a 
joint company with Creusot-Loire, 
which is We<jlinghouse’s licensee in 
France in tlie nuclear field, and is part 
of the Schneider-Empam group. 'Hie 
nationalised French electricity comp¬ 


any has chosen the Westingliouse 
method (pressurised water) for its finst 
two new nuclear power plants at Fes- 
senheirn and Bugey, rather than the 
boiling w-’atcr process of (General Elec¬ 
tric, whose licensee in France is OGE- 
Alsthom. 

Westingliouse, which is willing to 
accept a minority participation of 
about 45 per cent, feels that it is 
making a good bargain, as its main 
interest in France is nuclear, and J-S 
is oriented more towards conventional 
electrical equipment. Formal govern¬ 
ment approval should come siiortly, as 
Wesiinghouse has indicated that it lias 
spent enough time in negotiations and 
want^ either to close the deal or get 
out. 

If the whole of this complicated and 
long-drawn out .set of negotiations 
actually goes through, the French 
government wall finallv he able to con¬ 
gratulate itself on getting what it 
'vants ; to reduce from three to Iw^o 
the number of serious French firms in 
the field. 'ni(‘ deal with Browm, Bover'i 
will, supposedly, give the Frenc.h a 
majority interest in the restructured 
company, which w'ill he enougli of a 
“ French solution to .satisfy the 
government. 'Fhe transfer of j-S’s 


turbo-alternator division to CCjE will 
give CCrE quasi-monopoly and put it 
on a more competitive international 
scale. Tlie French authorities have 
taken an intenninable time over the 
solution of the J-S affair : they liave 
had their eyes on similar mergers in 
Britain and Gennany, including that 
between Siemens and AEG. 

Japanese shipbuilding _ 

Nemesis 

Tokyo 

Foreign orders for Japanese .ships 
have tumbled since the yen was 
revalued. For tlie year to March they 
l(X)k like coming out at around 
^770111 or 7111 tons, wdiicli is 45 
per cent dow^n on tlic jirevions year. 
During the pa.st three montlis oiders 
have almost dried up : to one 70,000- 
dwt tanker and a fishing boat of 720 
tons in January, folIovv(‘d l)v another 
70,000-Lon tanker and a vnigle carrier. 
Indeed, Pctrolina diocked Japanese 
sliipbuilders by und.netally withdraw¬ 
ing an ordfn for a i*7:^,000-1011 tanker : 
other'' niitv follow suit. 

I’he |af)ciiic’st‘ are now suffering the 
novel e\j)cnence of having to fight 



Work today, but about 1974 ? 


Key indicators: world commodity prices 


Forbidden furs 

The international fur trade, centred in 
London, will lose about £500,000 of 
business a year following this week's 
Government ban on imports of tiger, 
leopard and cheetah skins. A voluntary 
restriction had been imposed six 
months ago but was not effective 
enough to prevent trade in the 
rare species. Other animals are likely 
to be added to the list but there is 
a fear thdt the trade will merely move 
out of , London. 
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for orders against European compe¬ 
titors. Stories abound of company 
pre.sidents flying around the worJd 
trying to wrap up the extra contract. 
Mr Isamu Yamashita of Mitsui Ship¬ 
building dashed to Brazil this nionth to 
strengthen his hand against six com¬ 
peting Japanese firms and several 
European ones, all bidding for a Petro- 
bras tanker order. Haunted by fears 
of yet another yen revaluation, Sa.sebo, 
Ishikawajirna-Hariina Heavy Indus¬ 
tries and Mitsui have all recently 
announced cuts in their dividends. 
Japanese yards still have enough work 
to keep busy until 1974 or so, but it 
is a far cry from the days when they 
notched up dozens of major orders a 
month. 


EEC _ 

Loose ends _ 

Brussels 

The ri.ses m farm prices that were 
eventually agreed at Brussels last week 
were lower than most people had 
expected. I'liev averaged only 6.5 per 
cent, instead of the anticipated 8 per 
cent. This was partly the price the 
Germans had to pay for permission to 
maintain border taxes on fann 
imports, without giving a date for their 
removal. The French were pressing 
hard to minimise the rise in grain 
prices (which came out at 4^ per cent), 
in order to remove any temptation to 
their farmers to switch out of beef, 
The Italians, facing a general election, 
fought to hold dow'ti all prices. 

Dr Sicco Maiisholt lias now form¬ 
ally a.sMinied office as president of the 
commission, albeit only until his retire¬ 
ment next year. His immediate 
replacement as agricultural commis¬ 
sioner has still to he named, hut it 
will prob;d,iy bo the young and elegant 
Freni h Tuembei, M. Jean-Fran^ois 
Denian ■ again only temporarily, 
ht!Cuijse M. Deni an’s ambition is to be 
president of the conuni.^sion next year 
when it w-ill he France's turn to hog 
the appointment. M. Deniau\ take- 
ovei of agriculture would require a 
non-Irrnch eomiui^sioner to take 
charge r)f “ relations with associates.” 

^ HitlhTto the French have held on to 
felhis |)ortfolio, because “associates” 
have been congregated so largely in 
French .\frjea. But a new relationship 
has now' to he formalised with tne 
Efta ^ neutrals—Sweden, Finland, 
Au^a, Switzerland—-and with 
and Iceland. 


Talks with them got under way last 
week and this. There is no quarrel 
over the basic principle. The aim will 
be to create a free trade area in indus¬ 
trial goods, covering the present area 
of the European Economic Com¬ 
munity and Efta combined. The length 
of the transition period and the timing 
of the tariff cuts will be the same as 
between the Six and the four new 
members. There is agreement over 
rules of competition (in effect, the 
Rome 'treaty’s conipetiition rules will 
be written into each of the Efta coun¬ 
tries’ treaties) ; over the safeguards 
which associated countries can use in 
the event of balance of payments prob¬ 
lems, dumping, heavy regional 
unemployment, etc ; and now even 
over “ rules of origin.” 

“ Rules of origin ” arc needed to 
stop goods entering the EEC duty 
free via an Efta neutral that happens 
to charge low tarifis (or none) on 
these particular goods. The EEC coun¬ 
tries initially wanted the same rules 
that they use now to avert the same 
problein.s with their associates in 
Africa and the Mediterranean area. 
But they have agreed that the rules 
u.sed by Efta are more suitable for 
trade in industrial goods. 

The only real problems have arisen 
over “ sensitive goods.” In the negotia¬ 
tions with Britain it has been agreed 
that the EEC will keep tariffs on 
these in being for three years, and 
phase them out over another five (nine 
for paper) ; while the new members 
will have to put tariffs on initially, 
only to take them off again later. No 
similar concessions are being sought 
by the Efta neutrals. Thus the 
measure is one-sided. By 1975, 
neutrals will have cut their tariffs to 
40 per cent of their original level ; 
the Six meanwhile will have made no 
cuts at all on 73 per cent of Finland’s 
total industrial exports to them (63 
per cent paper, 10 per cent other 
sensitive products including non- 
ferrous metals). The equivalent 
figures for Sweden and Austria are 
33 per cent and 10 per cent of 
exports. 

Fhe neutrals have argued that any 
problems of adaptation in the Six 
.should be dealt with during a normal 
five-year transition period, as they will 
be with Britain. The Six say that the 
neutrals are asking for the benefits 
of industrial free trade with none of 
the^ obligations of membership. They 
will not be budged on the principle. 
But, in practice, there may be specific 
concessions : a lo-year transition for 
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paper instead of 12 ; small tariff cuts 
in the first three years instead of none ; 
special concessions for Finland. 

The other prickly' subject is agri¬ 
culture. The Six, at French insistence, 
initially demanded concessions for 
their agriculture from Efta neutrals as 
part of the price for industrial free 
trade. But the Six now find them¬ 
selves faced with demands for 
reciprocity. This is not a problem with 
Switzerland, whose agricultural prices 
are already higher than those in the 
Six and which is already a massive 
food importer from them. But conces¬ 
sions to Austria, which produces some 
quite cheap food, would annoy some 
EFXl farmers considerably. 

TJie Six arc insisting that all the 
treaties should be basically similar. 
This has stymied Swedish demands for 
a more wide-ranging agreement than 
a simple indujitrial free trade area, 
becau.se Austria and Finland would be 
unable to swallow anything so political. 
Dr Mansholt, in his inaugural address 
this week, spoke for many in Brussels 
when he forecast (as well as hoped) 
that Sweden would agree to join the 
community fully within four years. 
This would leave Finland hopelessly 
isolated, but tJiat problem Brussel.s is 
choosing to ignore. 


Cars _ 

Buy Brazilian? ~ 

Rio de Janeiro 


Ford’s plans for a $150111 investment 
in Brazil could Ije the breakthrough 
the country lias been waiting for. The 
local motor industry has produced 3m 
cars in the past 14 years. Ibtal output 
of cars and commercial vehicles 
expected to reach 600,000 this year. 
Ford’s decision makes the government's 
1975 target of im vehicles, with 99 
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Zambia Industrial and 
JH Mining Corporation Ltd 

Hit Excellency the President 
Dr. Kenneth D. Kaunda 
Chairman of Zlmco 

A permanent partnership with foreign investment 


The follomttff is on abridgement of the statement for 
the period 31st March 1970 to 30th June 1971 by the 
Chairman, His Excellency Dr. K. D. Kaunda. 

It gives me great pleasure to present the first report 
of the Zambia Industrial and Mining Corporation 
Limited, the Cential Holding Company lor many 
of the State's investments in the fields of mining, 
commerce, transport and the financial sector, 
which was established with an authorised share 
capital of K500 million on 31st March 1970. At 
present Zimeo has five main subsidiary companies 
- Indcco Limited, Mindeco Limited, Stale Finance 
and Development Corporation Limited 
(Findcco), National Transport Corporation of 
Zambia Limited and National Hotels Corporation 
Limited, and it is through them that much of the 
Slate's investment is controlled. Indeco is the 
longest established of these Companies, followed 
by Mindeco, which came into being as a result of 
the second Economic Reforms, and Findeco as a 
result of the third. National Transport Corpora¬ 
tion and National Hotels Corporation were 
established as a measure of rationalisation in the 
Zimeo structure. 

This Group of Corporations, which during the 
period from the date or incorporation to the end of 
the first financial period, 30th June 1971, had a 
turnover in excess of KIOOO million, is now one 
of the most important vehicle.s for the development 
of Zambia's economy. 


Zimeo’s role 

As a holding company Zimeo’s role is to exercise 
control over those secton of the economy where 
Zambia's policy of state participation has given us 
an equity holding in existing enterprises. It is also 
Zimeo's function to channel funds for investment 
into the new enterprises needed for the develop¬ 
ment of the economy. 

The Zimeo Companies are expected to show a 
greater consideration for social benefit than would 
normally apply to privately owned companies. 
They are nevertheless business organisations, and 
as such must operate in a business-like manner, 
become even moie efficient and profitable and 
stand on their own in a ruthlessly competitive 
economy. 

The interest of the State in Zimeo will not be 
protected by the conferment of special and exclusive 
privilcaies on Zhneo. On the contrary, such action 
u likely to shelter faiefBclency and to breed bureau¬ 
cratic organisationi lout cqalpped to withstand the 
strenuoiis demands of a competitive business 
environment. The corollary is axiomatic but never¬ 
theless needs re-stating. It Is that while Zimeo 
Companies shonld not be afforded special and 
exclusive favunrs from the State, the latter should 
leave these Companies free to operate in accordance 
with such laws as are enacted from time to time. The 
temptation to regaid the Zlmco Group of Companies 
as an extenrion of the civO service muet be avoided If 
theee Companlee are not to be put at a dleadvantage 
in relation to ffie prlvatOKivmed Companlee. 

Although Zambia has been favoured with a 
Highly viaMe copper industry, in terms of total 
development we are the first to recognise that we 
are still at the foot of the ladder in relation to the 


vast poteniial that exists in this countr> foi the 
mining industry and agriculture. Zimeo will play a 
key role in the realisation of this potential. The 
Government for its part will continue to provide 
the necessary infrastructure, but it is naturally to 
Zimeo, and other Government owned business 
organisations, that it will look for the exploitation 
of these natural resources and for the use of the 
infrastructure to the most profitable ends. 

As with the national economy, Zimeo Is there¬ 
fore also destined to grow front strength to strength. 
In order that this growth may continue unfettered 
Zimeo is going to need money and technical 
expertise and this is where our philosophy of 
permanent partnership as against transient partner¬ 
ship is in our opinion particularly suitable to our 
situation. We need to augment our domestic sources 
of investment with foreign sources of investment. We 
need to augment our domestic skills with the 
technical know-how of other countries. We need 
partners in process. 

Since the birth of this youn^ Republic, the 
Government has discharged all its external and 
internal obligations w'ith honour. Even at the 
height of the crisis induced by IJDI in Rhodesia 
we did not renege on these agreements. Since the 
economic reforms that i announced on behalf of 
the Government in 1968, 1969 and 1970 Zimeo has 
become involved in a large number of bilateral and 
multilateral agreements with external and internal 
business corporations and organisations. These 
agreements have the full and unconditional backing 
of the Government on whose behalf they were 
entered into. Zimeo will continue to observe these 
scrupulously and it is a matter for great en¬ 
couragement that on their part, our partners in 
these agreements have also continued to abide with 
their sfMrit. 

The assurances of an organisation such as 
Zimeo, which is fully owned by the Government 


(if the Republic of Zambia, can only continue to 
be credible in the conlext of the economic, political 
and social stabilit> of the Republic. It is theiefore 
a matter for great pleasure on my part to be able 
to assure internal and external investors of the 
stability of this young nation in all these fields. 
Po1iticaII>, Zambia has made enormous strides on 
the road of assuring investors of this stability 
which IS a precondiiioa for investment. Economic¬ 
ally. and notwithstanding the low price of copper 
over the last year, Zambia continues to grow 
Vigorously, and the recent budgetary measures 
which the Government has taken should result in 
the further strengthening of our economy at this 
difficult time. The fact that indu.stry is continuing 
to attract mas.sive foreign capital is a welcome sign 
and a credit to vrovcrnmeni’s good economic and 
financial husbandry 

Significance of Zimeo 

Zimeo IS fully owned by the Government of the 
Republic of Zambia, and therefore belong to alt 
the people of Zambia. The people of Zambia have 
cause to be proud of the smooili manner in which, 
through Zimeo, economic power is passing into 
their hand.s. They also have cause to be proud at 
the way in which so far Zimeo has operated. There 
i.s no doubt in my mind that the creation of Zimeo 
is not only a practical cxpre.ssion of the role which 
we believe a State should be plaving in the import¬ 
ant task of bettering the lot of the Nation, but it is 
also a remarkable exposition of the concept of 
State participation. 

Copies' of the Chairman* s statement and the 
report may he obtained from 
Mindeco Limited.. Cheapside House^ 

138 Cheapside, London E.C,2, 
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FRANCE 

GARANTIE 

'riir Aiinrj;ii (icinTcil MrrtinR of llir C^oiiipanys 
shaiflioldcrs ua.s held ou 'I'uc-sday, I4tli March, 197a. 
'f hr tor thr ininntial yrar i<)7i were adopted. 

Af J)(i rndxT, nr/1, estimated iK't avseis amomiled 

J’rs. 9M1 as auaiiisl Fin. 7()I,j(.)o, 40 o. 2 'J at 

ih( ix'iTitmiii.i; of the yeai, an inirease ol ■Jh.94 per cent 

i'fie oreak-up value at tJie .same date totalled Frs. 207.08. 
The jH’oiU shown in the Frofit and Loss Aceoiint for the 
)<'ai 10/i anuninied to Frs. t»y>Hj7,93H 73. 

I In 1971 (livideiul has been fixed at l‘rs. 13.49 P‘’*' 
shan , with .tii additional lax credit of Its. 1.22. 

1 he table below shows the amount and the distribution 
of this dividend, prodtn ed foi beaier share.s by eoupons 
Nos. 7 and 8 





Tax 




Net 

Credit 

Total 

Coupon 

No 7 




(with 

tax advantages) 

11.80 

1.16 

12.96 

Coupon 

No 8 

1.69 

0.06 

1.75 

Total 


13 49 

1.22 

14.71 



■ 




Favinrni of the dividend will be made as from Monday, 
joih March, 1972 atjainst preM’ntaiion of these loujions 
at the lounters of the followincj banks. 

—Caisse des Depots et Consignations, 

3G, rue de Lille -PARIS (7emc) 

—Banque Industrielle et Mobilicrc Privee, 

22, rue Pasquicr—PARIS (Benie) 

—Baii(}ue de LT^nion Kuropeenne, 

4 & o, rue Gaillon—PARIS {2cme; 

—(iaisse Centrale des Banques Populaire.s 

115, rue Montmartre—PARIS (2eine) and the 
Banques Populaires 
—Banque Nationale de Pari.s 
—Socicte Gencrale 
—Credit Lyonnais 

With to the tax position of I'RANC’L GARAN 1 11 '. 

^h;n;'. \t slioviid In noted that a very favourabli- decision 
h.i- been i.ikr'- w hirh alTert.s enterprises without branches 
III kraiit 

f |) niiw' tin dividends distiibnt<*d have liad the 
' harai tf’r ol a leinrn on shares for tho'.f iimh*ri.ikmn,s, 
jinl hiix'e been taxi'd .n < nidingly. 

I ro’n now on - and this jnea.sure will apply to the 
(llvidi-nd far tin y< at i<j7 ( that part of tin* dividend 
V. hah 1 ( pTesc-fin, n reinrn on boinls will heneht from tin* 
s.iiMc iK.PiHim as Freinh bonds 

if ^li'iiild 1)1 Huuniheird that this year still, a preferen- 
tail of (barges of (tur: Jtrt i rnl (histead of 2 per 
e<iir inr notmal subsetiptions; i.s a|jplicable to .subscriptions 
f')i iM w ML\Nt..L t t.'\RA.\” 1'1 I', shares whi I )i are carried 
<»ut 1)V' leinveslin^ die divii^irnd within \ months »if the 
date of payint'ni 


TRANSPORT 
DEVELOPMENT 
GROUP 
IN 1971 


sfc A tough year in which to earn a profit. 

^ Profit before tax £8,422,000. Earnings per 
share nnaintained at 4.9p per share. 

:|C Dividend for year 13.75% (1970 13.36%). 

% Capitalisation of reserves proposed and issue 
of one new Ordinary share for every ten 
Ordinary shares held. 

^ Agood yearfor the companies operating inland 
stores. Cold storage companies almost without 
exception produced record results. 

^ Solid backbone of contract and specialised 
traffic proved of great value to haulage com¬ 
panies in maintaining profits. 

:|c Export packing remained busy and profitable. 
Plant hire and industrial removal companies 
found the going difficult. 

^ Profit margins of exhibition and reinforcement 
companies reduced. 

^ Growing contribution from overseas sub¬ 
sidiaries. 

9)c Year has left lean and efficient companies in 
fine condition to earn substantially increased 
profits as the economy revives. 


Fu//report and accounts available from 

the Secretary, Transport Deveiopmant Group Ltd., 

Kingsgate House, 66-74 Victoria Street, London SW1E 6SR. 



1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

Group Income 

£'000 

48.900 

55.336 

65.952 

68.234 

Profit before tax 

£'000 

6.334 

6.884 

8.678 

8.422 

Net assets 

£'000 

46.760 

48.662 

53.936 

59.342 

Profit to income 

% 

130 

12*4 

13*0 

12*3 

Profit to assets 

% 

16-1 

16*6 

18*5 

16*5 

Issued capital 

£000 

25.215 

25.386 

28.515 

29.251 

Ord. dividend (adj,) % 

10*68 

11*82 

13*36 

13*75 
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per cent of the parts locally look posi¬ 
tively modest. 

Brazil already has the third largest 
motor manufacturing industry outside 
the developed world, beaten only by 
Russia and Spain. In passenger cars, 
it overtook Australia last year and 
reached Japan’s levels of the mid- 
1960s. Two-thirds of the cars (and 44 
per cent of all vehicles) arc Volks¬ 
wagen’s ; it made a profit of $10^01 on 
its Brazilian operations last year, is 
planning a bigger output this year, and 
is preparing a bigger plant near Sao 
Paulo with an initial investment of 
$510. Ford has now derided that 
the time has come to give Volkswagen 
a run for its money. 

Whether Brazil can sustain this rate 
of expansion will depend upon its 
export performance. Only a fifth of 
the 92m population (seventh largest 
in the world) will be able to afford 
a car for years to come. Brazil’s gnp 
is about half that of Mexico, Jugo- 
^lavia or Chile. But its size, political 
stability and |>o.srjtion make Brazil a 


BUSINESS : INTERNATIONAL 

good site for multinational companies 
that are looking for a base from which 
to attack world markets. 'Die Chilean 
government has a $15111 lorry contract 
with Mercedes-Benz do Bi-azil. Brazilian 
cars already sell in Bolivia, Peru, 
Paraguay, Uruguay and Venezuela. 
Volkswagen plans to raise exports 
from $1.7111 (o $1501 this year; but 
this would still only take its exports 
up to someitlving like 10,000 vehicles 
a year. As assembly-line costs sky¬ 
rocket in the west, car-building is 
becoming the ideal growth industry for 
a country in Brazil’s iStage of develop¬ 
ment. 

That is the thinking behind the Ford 
plan, announced after the visit of the 
Ford president, Mr Lee lacocca, 
earlier this month. It will double Ford’s 
existing investment in Brazil. The new 
plant will produce 200,000 engines a 
year for Ford Ma\'erick cars, which 
will now be produced for the Brazil¬ 
ian market by the local subsidiary, 
Ford-Willys. I'hey will absorb a 
quarter of the engine output ; the other 
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three-quarters will be exported to 
otlier Ford sufisidiaries in Europe and 
the United States. 

American insurance _ 

Now the bills 

Having digested tlic Whicle and 
General report, British insurancx! men 
and Department of 'I’rade and Industry 
officials are now mulling over possible 
ways of strengthf'ning the safeguards 
against future failures. In America, the 
industrv’ is now several steps ahead 
along the same road. Ovei the past two 
years most states have set up guarantee 
funds which will pay out the liabilities 
of insurance companies that go bust 
in that state arnl will recoup theinsielves 
bv Icvving all insurers in that stale. 
Now, to their dismay, companies are 
getting their fir t bills under this system. 

One life company got a bill from a 
distant state (wliere it writes some 
business) to pay for the liabilities of a 
local life company that it had not even 


Energy swappers 

Since the west gave itself nightmares 
back in the 1950s over predictions of an 
imminent energy famine as reserves ol 
coal and oil w'crc, run down below 
danger point, the w'ild inaccuracy of 
any guesses about energy re.serves has 
(ome to be generally accepted and 
w'hcn a Unite! Nations paper last year 
predicted that nearly yo j)er rent of the 
world’s oil reserves, excluding those on 
the c>ccan bed, wdll have been consumed 
by the end of the century, no one took 
a blind bit of notice. And rightly so. 
But the demand for energy is rather 
more prexJictable, and the UN’s 
Economic Commi.ssion for Europe 
pointed out in the first part of its 
annual survey of the European economy 
last W'cek that the two (juiie distinct 
energy circuits that have developed, 
with the countries to the east turning 
to Russia for theii oil and gas, and those 
in the west to Arab and other sources, 
will gradually tend to draw' together as 
future demand mounts. 

In 1958, coal accounted for 70 per 
rent of primary energy consumption 
in western Europe and Russia and 90 
per cent in the re.st of eastern Europe, 
but only 25 per cent in America. By 
19 C> 9 , coal’s share of the west European 
market was down to little over a third. 
A parallel shift look place in cast 
Europe, though a little later, with the 
Soviet Union down to 43 per cent in 
1961) and the rest of cast Europe down 
to 76 per cent. Up to the early 1980s 
the trends arc fairly clear. Primary fuel 


requirements will grow roughly in line 
with gdp, instead of .slightly more 
slow'ly as in the past, as ea.st Europe 
take.s to the internal combustion engine, 
'llic share of natural gas evcrywljcic 
will rise .sharply, oil will rise slightly, 
coal fall slightly, nuclear power remain 
negligible. More primary energy will be 
converted into electricity (33 per cent 
in 1985, as against 2.^ [)er cent in 1969', 
where nuclear’s share will grow' signifi' 
rantly. From the mid-i97«)s west 
Europe’s use of gas w'ili be growing 
faster than new^ disriiverics, and it will 
be turning increasingly to other sources, 
probably including Russia, as the (small) 
deals with Germany and IVance 
suggest already. J’here may also be more 
hope for the pet Russian scheme 
(expected to be pushed at the European 
security conference) for exthanges of 
rlrctririty between east and west 
Europe, ijiking advantage 'jf the time 
difTcrenccs, depending on te<*hnical 
progress on long distance energy trans- 
rnis.sion. But after that ? 

The unknovMis are formidable: new 
fuels, elec trocars, gasification of coal, 
transmission of coal slurn' by pipeline, 
oil shale, the shift of energy-intensive 
industries like steel and aluminium to 
other continents, en' ‘ronment consc ious- 
ne.ss—and. above all, supjxrsc nuclear 
breeder technology does not conic up to 
economic, technical or safety require¬ 
ments, or docs so later than expected 
(1985-90)? Would Europe then have 
to turn to oil shale, which would have 
to come from other connuents ? Or dig 
up its coal ? 

Electricity’s share of the total will 


Europe's energy breakdown 


WEST 

EUROPE 


11-8 

billion tons of coal equivalent 
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certainly increa.se, but this itself would 
rai.se fresh problems. Transcontinental 
transmission would then become a must, 
as would the co-ordination of the 
European grids. Power stations’ water 
cooling technology w'ould require 
revolutionary development ; or electri¬ 
city generation would need to be 
shifted 10 offshore islands and other 
places with plentiful water where the 
w'arming up of water would not be 
ecologically disastrous. Half the 
electricity production by 2000 would be 
from nuclear power. And the other 
half ? Here again the ECE suggests that 
coal may come back into its own, in 
parficular from those countries thru 
.still have plentiful reserves of it, 
notably Russia. But at a price. 
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heard of. Another leading insurer has 
set up a reserve of $1.5111 to cover 
pas.siblc assessments this year. Its 
example may be followed by others, if 
not by all. Needles.s to say, now that 
the levie.^ are aetually being applied, 
gniinbles in the industry have revived : 
“ Why should we fiay for the follies of 
fools and knaves ? ” But other reactions 
are more in terns ting—-and important as 
a jKiinter for Britain and Europe. 

For the industry and state insurance 
commissioners have been galvanised to 
set up a more effective machinery to 
give eaily warning against possible 
future insolvencies. Ihe property and 
liability insurers have set up a conirnit- 


BUSimsS : INTERNATIONAL 

tee to work out a programme to prevent 
insolvencies on the non-life side. The 
insurance comnii.ssioners themselves 
have jointly signed a contract with 
A. M. Best of Niew Jersey—^which is 
renowned for its regular comprehensive 
statistical publications on the industry— 
for its analy.sts to process the com¬ 
panies’ annual returns on its computers 
in a special way so as to highlight 
emerging weaknesses in companies’ 
insurance operations at an early stage. 
I’hc resulting, confidential, reports from 
Best will be available within a month of 
the latest date for annual returns to be 
filed, March ist. 

This machinery will raise the 
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efficiency of the scrutiny procedures of 
the insurance commissioners, or, more 
accurately, raise the level of the weakest 
to those of the strongest. The other side 
of the coin will be an increased ability 
and willingness on the part of die com¬ 
panies in any state to act collectively 
and silently to rescue any company 
shown to be getting into hot water—by 
putting in new top managers and 
making loans while the company is 
pulled round, in collaboratiotn with die 
state insurance commissioner. Such 
rescues have taken place in the past, 
without the public necessarily hearing. 
But they have been exceptional. In 
future they may become the rule. 


A yen for happiness 


What could so easily have been the 
worst commuter smash in history—^the 
rail accident 'u Tokyo on 1 ‘uesday in 
which 539 people were injured—was in 
fact not that bad. Only 21 people were 
detained in hospital. No one was killed. 
However the accident underlined the 
monstrous congestion of Tokyo’s 
commuter services. More than 4,000 
people were on the two trains; twice 
the number that they were designed to 
hold. The average Tokyo commuter 
travels two or three hours a day in 
these conditions, to and from work. 

The business community has now 
begun to join in the debate about the 
quality of life in Japan. It is not usual 
111 most capitalist countries for commer- 
c ial banks to urge politicians to 
concern rate more on welfare, and less 
on ecoiKunic growth. But one of Japan’s 
biggest banks, the Sanw^a, has just done 
this It h:is compiled a “ haripincss 
iTidf\'"—based on work, stress and 
jicrsoiial satisfaction—which suggests 
;hai other major industrial countiies are 
on average twice as well off for the 
L."‘od ihint's in life as Japan. 

In the la<i (If ’ad(‘ of explosive 
'’OMvth, lietwcen rqho and 
1, J:tfMil's L'r.)s<; i.alitinal prodm’t per 
In ail (jnadnij.h'ti, \\< ('xports quintupled, 
and ilie nnmljf 1 of passenger cars 
I'K'rcased eightt** ntold for a popula- 
(ion that grew by only 11 per cent. But 



simultaneously, the number of neurotic 
patients more than trebled, land prices 
increased fivefold, pollution and 
congestion grew much worse. 

The Sanwa bank picked 33 items 
from which to compile its index. This 
is always a controversial exercise, as 
The Economist discovered when 
compiling its own ratings where Japan 
came out as about average. (See 
our issues of December 23 th and 
January 22nd last, and compare them 
with Sanwa’s chart below.) 

Sanwa’s section on working conditions 
(where Britain scores badly) Ux)ks 
reasonable; the Japanese are doing 
steadily better on wagc.s, working hours, 
unemployment and industrial injuries. 
The. “ irritation ” index makes Britaan 
seem heaven ; Japan fares badly in 
air pollution, population density, traffic 
congestion and the rate of incrcast; in 
consumer prices (nearly doubled in a 
decade). Sanwa’s measure of the 
“ degree of social satisfaction ” is 
rather controversial: the bank has 
lumped together mains water supply, 
die a(.reagt‘ of public park per head 
(is one square foot in Yellowstone 
directly comparable with one in St 
James’s ?) and the ratio of nursery 
school places. 1’he “ life worth living " 
category sees it in really deep water : 
ccunparing, among other things, the 
ratio of suicides, drug-taking and 

How's your happiness rating? 

I 

P«r«on«i •atisfaction — 

Social aatiaVaction 
Working conSitlona 
8afaty and wvalfara 
Abaanoa of irrKation 
Is lifa wortliwhila 7 
Ovsrall happinaas 


expenditure on culture and leisure 
generally. 

It is easy to find fault with the way 
any index of this kind is compiled. The 
data on which it is based do not always 
mean what they say. Grime figure.s 
may reflect the relative efficiency of 
the. police more than any differences 
in criminal behaviour between countries, 
and it is alino.st (impossible to make 
nariona) compari.sons of the number of 
jjcoplc who live below the poverty line. 
At what point, too, should the size of the 
caloric intake cease to be regarded as 
reflecting better living standards, and 
become instead a reflection of the 
increasing attention to overweight in 
industrial countries ? Or cars cease to 
be a plus, as they are on Sanwa’s scale, 
and becc^me a contributory .source of 
fX)llution ? 

But however shaky the index may be 
on items of detail, it points in the 
right general direction. After two 
decades of unexampled economic 
miracle, urban Japan is still an 
unnecessarily miserable place to live 
in. It needs much more investment in 
social capital than the government has 
so far been prepared to allocate. Sanwa 
does riot .sec cause for despair ; just as 
ihe “ income rloubhng plan ” in the 
1960 .S achieved more than the target 
rate of economic growth, it argues that 
a “ happiness doubling plan, ’ could do 
the trick for living conditioiis in the 
i 97 ()s. 
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AOVERTWEMENT 


EXTRACTS FROM 
THE 

ANNUAL REPORT 
FOR 1971 


— CAPITAL INCREASED TO BF 5,000 MILLION 

— SHARE-SPLITTING OPERATION 

— HIGHER DIVIDEND ON INCREASED NUMBER OF SHARES 


The Annual General Meeting of Soci6t6 
G6n6rale de Belgique was held on March 21, 
1972. The Governor Monsieur Max Nokin, 
presided. The accounts for the year ended 
December 31, 1971 were duly approved. 

The year 1971, though the economic back¬ 
ground was less favourable and there were 
troubles on the monetary front, was marked 
for the Company by record dividend receipts. 
This reflected the active business conditions 
most of the Group companies were enjoying 
through most of the previous year. 

To this is added the income arising from the 
new liquid resources resulting from the 
successful increase in capital in April/May last 
year. The gross amount of this was BF 2,053 
million. 

The net profit for the year was thus BF 815 
million against BF 714 million in the previous 
year. The board is thus able to declare a net 
dividend of BF 140 per “ new ” part de 
reserve share (or BF 105 for the “new" part 
de reserve issued af the time of the increase in 
capital, the full rights attached to which date 
from April 1, 1971). This compares with the 
previous year’s dividend of BF 675 per 

“ old ” part de reserve, exchanged for five 
“ new ” shares in last year’s share-splitting 
operation. 

The following table illustrates the recent 
growth: 

1969 1970 1971 

Net profit . BF. m. 633 714 815 

Dividends distributed „ 560 630 751 

% % 

Net yield at market price... 4.59 4.84 5.30 

The chief features of 1971 included the partici¬ 
pation of a number of Group companies in 
building the nuclear power station at Doel. The 


engineering is the work of Traction et 
Electricite, the engineering office of which 
now has investment products under survey to 
a total value of over BF 65 billion. 

Other events included the decision of Metal- 
lurgie Hoboken-Overpelt to build a new 
electrolytic zinc plant at Overpelt, with an 
initial annual capacity of 80,000 tons. 

Soci^te G6n6rale de Banque has increased to a 
thousand the number of its branch premises 
in Belgium. New facilities provided for custo¬ 
mers included the “ S ’’ cheque and. the 
formation of the Rentinvest investment fund. 

The merger of one of the Arbed production 
units with another belonging to Rbchling’sche 
Eisen-und Stahlwerke G.m.b.H., led to the 
formation of the Rbchling-Burbach company 
which has a steel producing capacity of 3 
million tons a year. 

The Cockerill Company bought new rolling 
mills into operation: Compagnie Maritime Beige 
commissioned up-to-date new vessels; La 
Brugeoise e( Nivelles entered into an agreement 
with the Belgian Government for the recon¬ 
struction of the Belgian rolling stock industry; 
Carbochimique joined forces with S.A. ASED 
as a rationalisation measure in the nitrate 
industry: and the P.R.B. Company expanded still 
further, particularly in the production of poly¬ 
urethane foam. 

In other countries Genstar (Canada) extended 
its business in Western Canada, by securing 
control of three construction companies at 
Calgary and acquiring a majority shareholding 
in Ocean Cement. Vancouver. 

Further particulars of these and other opera¬ 
tions, and a general description of the activities 
of Soci6t^ G6n6rale de Belgique and the com¬ 
panies of its Group, will be found in the Annual 
Report for 1971, which is now available from 
the Publicity Dept., Soci6t6 Ginirale de 
Belgique, 5J Rue Dos Petits Carmes, Brussels 
1000, Belgium. 
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Cadbury Schweppes 

^LIMITED ■■ 

CHAIRMAN'S STATEMENT 
PRELIMINARY FIGURES 
FOR 1971 




Statement by the Chairman, 

The Rt Hon Viscount Watklnson CH 

This statement for stockholders sets out the results for 1971 
and follows the precedem set last year. The Directors’ Report 
and Accounts. Which will include a detailed trading report, will 
be posCoU to stockholders on the 25tlh May. 

1971 RESULTS 

The Directors of Cadbury Schweppes Limited, at a Board Meeting 


held today, approved the Accounts for the 

52 weeks 

ended 1st 

January 1972. The Consolidated Tracting Results for 
are as follows: 

the period 


1971 

1970 


£000 

£000 

Group turnover 

£296,095 

£277,788 

Group trading profit 

Share of associated companies profits less 

23,764 

20,602 

losses 

222 

86 


23,986 

20,688 

Investment income 

368 

379 


24,354 

21,067 

Interest payable 

3,214 

3,847 

Group profit before taxation 

21,140 

17,220 

Taxation 

8,662 

7,748 


12,478 

9,472 

Profit attributable to minority Interests 

568 

645 

Extraordinary items net of taxation and 

11,910 

8.827 

minority interests 

Prfrfii altTibutable to Cadbury Schweppes 

1,331 


Limited 

Dividends 

£10,579 

£8,827 

Preference .Stock 5‘’i (gross) paid 
interim on Ordinary Stock of 44% (gross) 

146 

146 

piaid 

Fmal on O-dinary Stock of lli% (gross) 

2,340 

2,340 

proposed 

5,981 

5,981 

Profit retained including £598,000 in 
^utwtn^ frttm which remittances are 

8,467 

8,467 

deferred (1970 £520.000) 

2,112 

360 


£10,579 

£8,827 


Company at the Annual General 
Meeting the final dividend will be paid on 6 July 1972 to Holden 
registered at the close of business on 8 Jum 


Profit for the year 

Following the alignment of accounting dates of overseas 
companies with the parent company the 1971 results cover a 
period of 52 weeks for the whole group. 

As this year we have followed ithe accountancy changes in 
respect of Associated Coniipa/iiies the comparative figures for 
1970 have been adjusted. 

The progress of your company is in line with my forecast in 
my 1970 statement that there would be an increase in profits 
in 1971 over 1970 as rationalisation measures began to pay 
off and that the full benefit of the merger would be felt in 
1972-73. 

T'he Company’s turnover is a record £296 million and an 
increase of 22% in group profit before tax over 1970, namely 
£21.1 million compared with £17.2 million, has been achieved 
This is after charging against trading profits increased depreci<it 
tion—predominantly in the Foods and Confectionery Groups— 
of €294,000 and after allowing for net losses arisiing from 
realignment of currencies of £351,000. 

Reorganisation 

The programme of major changes which were anticipated 
following the merger have now been mainly carried througii 
and the previous provisions made for e)openditure cm rationaHsa- 
tion have now been fully utilized. 

In 1971, as I had forecast, it was necessary to extend the 
rationalisation measures on the Foods aide and provision has been 
made in these accounts (under the heading of £xtraordiinar> 
Items) for the closure of L^eds and Peterborough factories, 
for our share of the ratkonahsaltion costs at Wisbech and in 
MeVitie & Cadbury Cakes Limited, and for the loss incurred 
in the disposal of our vending eriuipmenit company amounting m 
all to £1.3 million net Of tax and nuinority interests. Thi.<; 
procedure is in accordance with our understanding of the 
proposed accounting standards and the expenses of any further 
measures will normally be charged against the current year’s 
profits in this way. 

Cash Flow and Dividend 

A further beneficial result of ratlonalisaitlon and much tighter 
financial controls has been a substantial reduction in the 
borrowing level of your Company which was £10 mil Hon 'Jiower 
at the end of 1971 than at the same time In the previous 
year. Of this some £1.8 million came from property realisation 
in the United Kingdom and a further £3 million can be antici¬ 
pated In 1972 from this source making a total of some £7 milli^'” 
in 1970/72. Although the cash position Is improved, as is riur 
dividend cover, your Board believes that it would be priidf;"^ 
this year, in all circumstances, to* conserve resburces 
future expansion and development and therefoie it will propose 
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“A 22% Increase in Group Profit before Tax” 


to the Annual CJcneral Meelmj; a final dividend of on the 

Ordinary Stock makinR 16'o for the year. (The same) 

Home 

The home Groups of your Company have had a good year with 
t unfectioncry and Drinks producing excellent figures which 
exceeded their profit budgets. Both Groups ended the year with 
record Christmas results. The Tea and Coffee Ci-roup also improved 
on its budget. As a result, home Groups have made in 1971 
u larger proportion of total profits than Overseas The Foods 
Group fully maintained its market share in Ihixse product areas 
where we mtend to continue to operate and wiuild have been 
nearer to its target but lor a decision to write off rationalisation 
f'xpcnses against the 1971 results and increase the deprec.atir-n 
provision This gives the Group a clean start for the current 
year, when w'e expect to get the first benefits of reorganisation. 

Overseas 

I visited our companies and associates in Ausitralia, India, 
Hong Kong, South Africa, France and Belgium, making final 
.iirangements for the merger of Cadbury and Schweppes in 
Au.stralia, 'and opening the new Spartan Factory in Johannesburg 
for the drinks side of our business, whidh will also be our Com¬ 
pany headquarteis in South Africa With these vi.sits and those 
made by the Managing Director and the C'hairmian of the 
Overseas Group most of your Company’s operations outside 
Hritain were visited during the year. Arxjund the world, our 
'•verseas development is 'proceeding extremely well and growth 
1 ^ being financed as far as possible from local sources and 
ri'lenLions. It is extremely disappointing that currency realign- 
mi'nts outside our control have diminished the sterling value 
of our overseas earnings. In addition, fluctuations in the 
sterling equivalent of revenue earning assets overseas, amounting 
to a little over £1 million, w*!!! be deducted from Reserves in 
t'ur accounts in accordance witih established practice. 

Further Development 

Npw growth and development for your Company ha.s been 
under close study by menagwnent during the year. This matter, 
plus imiprovemeint of already high quaJity standards, has been 
ihf mai/n work of a committee which has been meeting under 
ihe chairmanship of Lord Zuckerman. We shall hope to start 
unplementing its findings in the current year. 'Hhe Government's 
Budget decisions on Value Added Tax and other matters will 
Affect our future plans and their implications are being studied. 

Prices Policy 

Company signed the undertaking asked for by the 
Cf>nfederation of British Industry in the successful initiative 
''^tch they took Hn 1971 to restrain increases in prices. It 
'''HI be your Company's continuing policy in dedslon making to 


I 


consider very caretully the correct balance betw'oon the three 
requirements which f)ur iradmg pulicv has to meet These 
are to give the best possible value in price and qu'aliiy lo our 
customers, u proper return to .stockholders and a fair level 
(d wage.s and salaries lo all those who work with us 

The Company 

All these very real gains have not been ca.sily secured. They 
would not have been achieved at all but for the drastic pro¬ 
gramme of rationalisation and reorganisation that has been The 
mam task ol the Compan> at home and ovcrsea.s in 1970 and 
1971. 'This hii.s meant a htMV> burden of decision making on 
all executives and has faced many of those who wc^rk wilih us 
with diflic.ult deci.sijris on factory closiire.s 'and redundancy. 
Nonetheless, it has been generally accepted that they have 
been the right decisions for the future growth and prfKSperity 
of tJhe Company and thus for every one of the 40,000 people 
who work with us at home and abrcxid. 

The Managing Director and I have personally visited all parts 
of the Companv :u home during the year. In the course of 
visits by the .Managing Director in the .summer and myself in 
October, full d'iscus.sions took pkace ar factory level on w^hat the 
Company wa.s fw^eking to achieve Wo believe your Board gaiins a 
great deal from these close personal contacts with all those 
who work with us Our tradition of working hard and weM 
together is being loyally and efficiently supported by wll mem¬ 
bers of your Board and ihe 37 DirecUjrs who carry the main 
burden of top management immediately below B-oard level. 

Looking back, 1970 was the year of problem solving and 1971 
the year when our efforts began to pay off. On the basis of our 
efficient and tightIv conlrolled Management Plan for 1972. stock- 
h^>lder.s .should see further solid benefits in the current year 
subject only to unforeseen market circumstances over wh.ich 
wc have no control. 

Annual General Meeting 

1 will report funher (o stockholders at the time of the Annual 
General Meeting wh'oh will be held at 11.30 a.m. on Thursday, 
22 June 1972, at the Abercom Rooms, Great Eastern Hotel, 
Liverpool Street, Lonaon, E.C.2, 



23 March 1972 

Copies of the Chairman's Statement nnd Preliminary Results 
which have been circulatt'd to Stockholders, are available on 
application to The Secretary, Cadbury Schweppes Limited, 
1/10 Connaught Place, London W2 2EX. 
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BUSINESS 


Investment 


The hollow ring of copper 


riu' liiiiuicial year has come almost to 
its end : not vvitli any further reverbera¬ 
tion of the hang tliat has caused etjuity 
prices to soar by 58% since last April, 
but vviili a (iinet iirniiiess after the 
budget liiccough. After rising 7.7 
points on budget day and the day 
after, the Financial Times ordinary 
index lost nearly double that in the 
succeeding two days. Hut by this 
1 uesdav, after two days of gain, tlie 
index, at was back wl\ere it had 

been on March 20th. Probably the 
undertone is firmer than these bare 
figures suggest. Profit-taking within the 
accfumt seems to have been absorlred 
in the usnal somewhat slack trading 
atinosf)here that preceded the Easter 
holidax ; and tin* stru< ture of capital 
gains tax means that many investors 
have hee-n taking what loss^^5 they can 
hefoic the n(‘\\ financial year opens. 
Moreover, th^' market took on the chin 
Wednesday s gloomy, powcr-cut first 
quarter statement from Imperial 
Chemical Industries, which snicked 14P 
oil' the sliare price, down at 2b7p. 

< )m own guess k iherefore that it 
•vv'l'i be moie profitalilc at the moment 
to l)u\ ibit'.sli domestic shai'es, rather 


than to search for the “ devaluation 
hedges " that sterling’.s nervous pros- 
jrert for iqyq-yq might otherwise bring 
into fashion. Hut some such searches 
are being set afoot. Traditionally the 
best overseas earners have }>een tire 
mining houses. 

Tins week, however, tJie results from 
Rio I'into-Zinc have proved that the 
traditional need not be the }>est. Its 
net profits of £i()m were almost 10% 
below forecast and down on the 

year. Sales were static in value, even 
thougli the amount of metal mined was 
well up. The market promptly pushed 
the shares down by 3p to 215P, after 
having valued them recently at 248P. 
'rh(*y arc still on a p/e of 25, which 
looks high. 

I’o the staunch band of Rl’Z faith¬ 
ful none of this niaticrs. I'heir sights 
aie fixed on the golden days of 1974, 
when they hope that tfic copper price 
will be hack above a ton and 

that tlie major new nunc of Bougain¬ 
ville will he contributing to profits big 
eiiougli to push the .sitare price back 
to it> old level of 35op, and beyond. 
On that time-scale, they may be right. 
Hut for the liard-nosed investor to 


whom 1974 is science fiction, this 
broad brush stroke will not do. RTZ 
is likely to l>e saddled with considerable 
problems for the next year. The price 
of copper, Which earns 33% of the 
company’s profits, was 25% lower in 
1971 than in 1970. Record stocks are 
.still piling up on the London metal 
exchange, and there seems little hope 
of a great recovery be^xind the present 
price of £440 a ton. 

'J’hc worst news for RTZ is that the 
Japanese, the company's biggest clients, 
are not going to buy all that was hoped 
under their contracts both for copper 
and R'FZ’s iron ore mined at Hamers- 
Icy, Australia. In time, Japan will cer¬ 
tainly buy its full quota again ; but 
its present setback delays the 
promi.se of golden days and makes the 
economics both of Hamersley and the 
new' Bougainville copper mine look 
different from earlier forecasts. R'l'Z 
lias al.so had to swallow an extra £20111 
in running costs in 1971, and the los‘> 
of a full £500,000 net profit through 
currency realignments. 

At home RTZ’s inanageiuenL, which 
u.setl to be acclaimed as one of Britain''^ 
best, has had its image tarnished not 
only w'ith the la^gc, and unncces.sary, 
losses on the Avonniouth smelter, but 
bv consistentU finding itself on the 
wrong side of the environment lobby 
'I'hc.se ills are unlikely to be long- 
lasting. Oxer the next three years as u 
wliole RTZ should, do better than the 
London market. Now might be the 
time for institutions to build up a 
larger investment stake ; but the indi¬ 
vidual should hold off a while longer 

Machine tools _ 

Herbert's health 

There are two ways of looking 
Alfred Herbert, Britain’s largest living 
machine tool company. One is tli^d 
death would greatly improve it. I he 
other is that after a i^eriod of conv.»- 
lescence it will burst back, fit and lean 
It could be the classic recovery sloc£ 

Despite the massive £4^m worth 
losse.s and wrllc-uffs, the company 
not going broke, nor is it relying 
on the Government’s medicamrnta 
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doled out in orders or help from the 
Industrial Development Executive, or 
so it says. Sales have tumbled £9m 
to £38m (accounting for £3m of lost 
profits), leaving the high overheads 
naked and exposed. In this position, 
the company has made a clean breast 
of it and written off and down every- 
thing within sight : £im for stock 
obsolescence ; £inii for closing down 
costs, less £300,000 of property sales ; 
and £i.3m for writing the share in 
Herbert-Ingersoll down to nothing, plus 
another £200,000 for its share of 
current losses. The reserves built up 
over the years have all but gone--a 
mere £480,000 remains. 

The key question is whether the 
group can keep going until the turn¬ 
around. Overhead.s will be well down : 
the number of plants has been chopped 
fiom 15 to II and manpower has 
fallen by 3,200 to 8,300. Witli 
ro-0])eration from the unions, the com¬ 
pany hopes to shut down at 
Altrincham (£im trading loss in each 
of the past two years). The fate of 
Herhert-Ingersoll is still under consid- 
r ration. 

The share price of Herbert is 44p. 
Earnings of only £iin-odd would 
provide a p/e of 10 at that price. 
At the lieight of the last up-phase ol 
ilie cycle it earned £3in. With over¬ 
drafts now down to only £4ni, a good 
£5:11 below the limit, and demands for 
working capital much reduced, llie 
patient can flourish. With a little hit 
of sun. 


Slater, Walker _ 

King Kong 

Hongkong 

Hongkong's stock market takes an easy 
Inst place in The Economist's indicators 
of world bourses over the past \rar. 
Its equity prices liave climbed by two- 
thirds in 12 months. Mr Jim 
Slater has seen the opportunity and 
taken it. Slater, Walker Securities is 
launching a new £6m investment trust 
on the Hongkong exchange. 

Slater, Walker Securities’ profits of 
^ in 1971 (up 19% at the per 
level) provide a firm basis for 
the growing internationalisation of the 
h^foup. Hongkong is jammed w^ith com- 
parnes burdened with underutilised 
and traditional family manage- 
^t»ont, so takeover opportunities ought 
h) abound. This is the kind of oppor- 
trinity Slater, Walker has the dexterity, 
iti London anyway^ to exploit. 


BUSINESS : INVESTMENT 

Slater, Walker has already success¬ 
fully practised its art in Hongkong. 
In recent months it has acquired two 
pharmaceutical companies (medical 
drugs are the colonyhs new fust- 
growing iiidustry) and a property com¬ 
pany called King Eung Developments. 
More important, as the backbone of 
Slater Walker’s Hongkong empire, it 
now has a £7.5m (or 10%) stake in 
Hutchison International, one of the 
colony’s largest conglomerates in 
trade, property and manufacturing. It 
may well either increase its holdings 
or else profit from somebody else's bid 
for Hulchi.son. 

The whirlwind appearance of Sluter,- 
Walker has shaken the Hongkong 
banks as well as the market. Tw^o years 
ago there were only two British hanks 
among the 3c) foreign banks in Hong¬ 
kong. Now Slater, Walker has one. 
Some local tipsters smspect that Mr 
Slater may use it to run a new British 
empire : not along the traditional 
British I'aipan (“great manager”) 
lines, hut in the more flexible, more 
octopus-like manner that has been trail- 
blazed in recent years by Japan's neo- 
Zaibatsu. 

Electronics _ 

Out of the rough 

'Ehe electrical and electronic company 
results that have been coming in from 
all over the place show marked iigns of 
an upturn. Ifighest of the marks, and, 
as usual top of the form, comes Sony, 
whose first quarter profits (for the 
three months to Januarv) are up 69% 
to £6^m, on sales 2q% up to £75111. 
A lot of these profits come from 
increased volume production of 
'Trinitron colour television, which arc 
selling like hot cakes. I'he continued 
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buoyancy of Sony justifies the laitii 
of shareholders, who have already seen 
the price double to ¥4,390 since last 
siimmei. 

For most of 1971, Philips’s Gloeilain- 
penfabrieken had everything going 
wrong, and profits are down to £42m 
from £52111. Margins fell, there were 
problems in consumer durables, and no 
sign of the hope-for profits from 
computers. Since Philips is the only 
major company that adjusts its profits 
for the effects of inflation, by mark¬ 
ing i#p its assets to replacement prices 
and then depreciating on a higher 
base, profits automatical’y suffer in 
conqmrison wdtli companies that bliss¬ 
fully ignore inflation. For the time 
l>eing it is difficult to know what 
weight to place on the apparent 
recovery in the last fjuarter, w'hen the 
profits seem to be 28% up on the fourth 
(juarler of the precctlmg year, on turn¬ 
over up 8%. Perhaps the corner has 
now been turned, as it has at Philips’s 
British subsidiary, Pye of Cambridge. 

Many of the fairly small electronics 
companies arc In relatively safe and 
steady low-technology fields and look 
inviting. A. F. Bulgin issued a promis¬ 
ing set of figures, with pre-tax profits 
of £Am, up 8%. Financially, the com¬ 
pany is one of the strongest in Britain ; 
its return on net capital cn:q3]oyed has 
never fallen below 35% in the past 
10 years, and the shares, at 46p, look 
undervalued. AB Electronic Compo¬ 
nents, which mostly makes components 
for the consumer market, reported 
half-time profits up by nearly 15% ; 
but warned that the coal strike has 
deflated profits since then. 

Colvcrn is one of the prime pros¬ 
pects for a takeover bid \ its engineer¬ 
ing capability high, but neither sales 
nor profii.s seeiti to be taking off, BSR 
is one of the mo.st interesting compan¬ 
ies in the sector, but its move into the 


Key indicators 

: world bourses 





Stock price indices 


Percentage change on 




Mar 

1971-72 

one 

one 

one 

record 

Progress at) 


28 

high 

low 

week 

month 

year 

high 

London 

509.7 

519.2 

305.3 

~ 1,5 

+ 0.6 

+46.8 

- 2.3 

round, though 

not much in 

New York 937.0 

950.8 

798.0 

-f 0.3 

0.2 

+ 3.6 

- 5.8 

London which 
found the budget 
almost too good 
to be true. 

Canada 

204.3 

2104 

162.6 

+ 0.1 

- 1.7 

+ 9.8 

- 2.9 

Australia 

570 4 

584.9 

405.0 

- 0.1 

+ 3.9 

+ 13.4 

-14.0 

Japan 

231.9 

232.2 

148.3 

+ 1.1 

4.0 

+32.0 

- 0.1 

H'kong 

352.9 

406.3 

201.1 

■f 2.2 

+ 1.1 

+67,4 

-13.1 


Belgium 

108.5 

106.5 

90.7 

+ 0.8 

+ 3.7 

+10.7 

— 


Piance 

76.9 

79.2 

61.6 

4 3.6 

4- 5,1 

+ 1.6 

-10.7 


Germany 

114.0 

1140 

87.6 

4- 2.3 

+ 2,6 

+ 2,2 

-18,7 


Holland 

127.1 

128.0 

93.0 

-- 0.2 

•f 3.8 

+ 0.7 

- 5.0 


Italy 

44.6 

60.1 

43.9 

+ 0.7 

- 0.7 

-21.6 

-61.7 


Sweden 

336.5 

339.7 

246.7 

— 

-E 6.9 

+21.5 

-10.4 


Stock prices and yields are on pages S3 and 94 
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high-priced end of the record-rhangei 
market will bring it into bold and 
direct (‘<Hnpetition witl» Plcssey’s 
(larrard sufihidiarv, wbah is the 
market leader. 

The boom in loloui lek’vision is 
lighting up Decca, bur its other 
interests are not. Drastic cost-cutting 
is jnoduc ing srwnc irnprovenKnit, but 
its are,! navicalion etjuipiuent now 
seems uniiKeK lo dominate the* w'orkl 
market TIk^ market for small boat 
ratlar v^cin badly Ini by higii unemploy- 
lueiit aiuiWig wlnte-rollar workers in 
Ami'rira. and the music market there 
is still \'ery confused, d'lie record divis¬ 
ion is, like all the sounds of music, 
v^cry speculative, and the p/e of 27 at 
375 P un the high side. 

Electronics coni|raiiies in the higher 
leclinologies had a rough ride in 
1970-71. Following cuts in American 


defence, aeronautics and space spend¬ 
ing, the big American contractors 
competed fierxely both again.st imports 
into North America and witli exports 
to Europe. Pressure is now casing in 
kairop(‘ becau.se of the upturn in Ame¬ 
rica. Price war lias given way to jirlce 
armistice. Racal, extremely well run, 
should Inmcfit, but lias a p/e of 33, 
wliich recognises this. Over PIcsscy 
there still hangs the (juestion-niark of 
when its earning.s will again pick up, 
while at the General Electric Com¬ 
pany, which is in low, medium and 
high tcchnologi(‘s, the expectations arc 
for bumper profits in the year ended 
Ias<t month, following excellent results 
at the halfway stage. The market, 
which can often Ik* wi.se in antioipatiori, 
ha.s been keeping (jEC shares bof>bing 
around the i8op mark for several 
months. 


Stockbrokers _ 

Wooing the 
foreigner _ 

It is a yea»r since the Stot:k Exchange 
Council caused a fftir in the City over 
the quaim rule 78 which forbids mem¬ 
bers to advertise. 'Fhe council wanted 
to allow advertising in Britain but the 
move was vetoed 1,392 to 784 in a 
brokei's’ referendum. This left the i.ssue 
on ice. But there was a backdoor loop¬ 
hole. Finns’ foreign branches h.ive been 
able to advertise in local papers since 
1969. 

On Februaiy 7tli the council moved 
again, by relaxing the rules on foreign 
advertising to include stockbrokers 
whether they have olfices abroad or 
not. Now a sanip)«‘ survey by Leo 
Burnett-LPE suggests tins has the sup¬ 
port of three out of four City brokers, 
assuming that the 12-item question- 
nairr received answers truly repre.sen- 
tative of the views of the i,76f) broking 
partners in London. Anyway, they 
give a cross-.section of opinion. 

AlrJiough only £232111 out of £4 
billion of deals in London arc done 
by foreign funds, the commission that 
brokers make on overseas clients has 
risen by nearly 20% since 1970, to 
£8.3111. So pro.spects are improving and 
advertising is showing its worth. Of 
those brokers polled, two out of three 
felt that EEC membership would be a 
stiinu'jus to the London market. The 
sales pitch, of course, will be the 
insti'tution.s, insurance companies, unit 
trust;; and banks But the survey 
bricfhtly warns; do not try to .stII the 
“ foundetJ in i860” Hnc. The winners 
in tlie game will l)e those with a nose 
for international contacts. NR. The 
advertisinnent shown hclow should not 
bi‘ (onstrurd as an advertisement. 



"in')I kii" iiio 'll 


Which British firm is the leading, 
broker iDthis nu^lliCconqmi^ 


Rowe&PItman 

lorvlrifiK ;■ 

Rpwt* & fHtmaii Inc. 


Pnhapnlhc bcsl«4jHn(NiDdNlmihi^^ 


/t only appears abroad 


r-—---- 

S & P and the Moody blues 

New York 


Moody’s atuJ Standurd and Pool's have 
bt'fn familiar to investors as 
puhlislu'is of a .sttrady stream of 
heljiful information and advice about 
slocks and bonds. The two companies, 
liowevei, ate qiiiie capable of sirikini; 
terror 111 tlie hcail.s of veteran corpor- 
at(* treasurers, government ofliriais and 
sf'asoned investment bankers. '1 his is 
bet.mst one of their .servit es is the 
assignment of eredit ratings to debt 
is.s'ns ollerefl piibliely by roi [loratioiis 
ai'd bv slate and local (‘irirnent.s. 
3 he <!o\\rigrading of a b<ind can cost 
the issuer rmllioiLs of dollars in 
adfliimoal inteiest cost over the lib* 
of the hond. and perhaps so impaii 
its inatk<‘iitbil]tv as to force the under- 
writeis tinally to sell off the i.sMie at 
a los^. 

both ag'IK ies express their judt^- 
nicft^ *>ri ihe jnve.stinent quality of 
bv rnean.s of alphabetital 
'..ii'im!. S and P yives iriu^rest-paying 
b' lais i>i I udit ratings, ranging 

It'{•!.■ ' A ’ A.AA) to double 

bij and P's ratings are 
ii‘stj!.,:insha)>ie b\ die faet they are 
all in I apital 'kiO’Ts; Moiidy's, on the 
other [land. i apiirdiv's only the first 
leitei oi the lating- ns top one is Aaa. 
M n V in''5itMtional in\^ sT('r.->. sneh as 
ins.nil f’ «'iTnp,mi<v, savni.r^^ banks and 
peiisim, ti iKi-. svliuh .lu- the pririeipal 
bnvf'i>. <•! !>o:ui'', .tie jjn' .onhonsed to 
bin tjo'ids vMiti .1 r.itiin; b< low BBB 
o! Baa. 

S and P examines a . mpiuan bond 
isstje !!.‘m at t ve <hfleieni van¬ 
tage {•'ants, die Imnd <ie<-d.. to 

detf emiiie, ,imo/ig other fhirigs veh<*lfi<-r 
the comiMny is allowed t«j i.ssue the 
addttionaj bonds and whether they 

II - - - _- - 


must be aeeoinpanied by a sinking 
fund to squirrel away fund.s for their 
ultimate redemption ; (2) the amount 
and quality of tangible assets that the 
(omf)any ha.s available to pay off tin* 
bonds; [\) the company's general 

iinaiieial resources, which may be 
ni’t*ded to ride out a recession or 
teinjiorary decline in the industry ; (4) 
earnings protection for tlie bond i.s.suc’s 
interest obligation (usually expres.srd as 
the number of times the company’s 
eaniiiigs cover the interest) ; and (5) 
the quality of the company's manage¬ 
ment. Both Moody’s and S and P 
insist that they consider their evalua¬ 
tion of management to be as important 
as studying the company's balance 
sheet or computing the various statis- 
liial ratios. Ihe rating agencies .say 
they try to determine the depth and 
adroifnes.s of managemciii, and in 
particular to judge the company's 
likely ability ti^ meet its contractual 
obligations in times of stress. 

In a typical year Moody’s (a 
.sub.sidiary of Dun and Bradslreet, the 
general credit rating agency) and S 
and P (a subsidiary of McGraw-Hill, 
the book and magazine publishing 
company) rate over 500 public issues. 
'Fhere are time.? when a company’.^ 
prospects become so bleak that the 
credit rating must be .substantially 
downgraded. In the spring of 1970, for 
example, a debt offering of $ioom 
additional bonds planned by Pennsyl¬ 
vania Co., the real estate subsidiary 
of the Penn Central .sy.stem, drew a 
rating from S and P of BB—specula¬ 
tive. 3 'he offering never reached the 
market. Penn Central itself not long 
afterwards sued for reorganisation in 
the federal bankruptcy court, 

—. ....i. 
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The British Bank 
^the 

Middle East 

STEADY EXPANSION CONTINUES 

The Eighty-third Annual General Meeting oj The British Bank of 
the Middie East was held on March 21st in London. 

Salient point s from the circulated statement by the Chairman^ 
Mr. C. t\ Loomhe^ CMG ^ for the year ended 31st f>ecemhcr, 197/ 

The Profit for the year was £941,336 against £761,649 for 1970. 
Almost all our Offices produced belter results for 1971 than in 
the previous year. In pursuance of the policy which has been 
adopted since the structure of taxation was changed by the 
Finance Act 1965, your Directors have again decided not to 
declare a dividend. Of the funds available on Profit and Loss 
Account they have allocated £1,000,000 as a transfer to 
Published Reserve Account, leaving a sum of £140,631 to be 
carried forward. Thus at the end of 1971 the paid up Cat>ital and 
Published Reserves of the Bank totalled £10,890,631. 

THE BALANCE SHEET 

The total of the Balance Sheet at £401,000,000 is 7 per cent, up 
on the 1970 figure. On the Liabilities side the principal change is 
an increase of £28,000,000 in Current, Deposit and Other 
Accounts. On the Assets side there was an increase of 
£32,000,000 in Trade Bills Discounted and Certificates of 
Deposit. This increase was mainly in C ertificates of Deposit and 
arose from the fact that whereas deposits increased by 
£28,000,000, advances were slightly down at £I63,000,0(X). 

OIL AND THE MIDDLE EAST 

The Middle East has come to be almost synonymous with oil. 
One can hardly be tliought of without coniuring up the other. 

In the ten years from 1961 to 1970 oi! production in ihe 
Middle East increased two and a half times to total 690 million 
tons. In the same period oil production in North Africa 
increased nearly twenty fold to a 1970 total of 236 million tons. 
F'or 1971 the Middle Eastern and North African countries are 
exp^ted to receive total revenues estimated at some £4,000 
million. This is an increase of about £1,300 million or around 
50 per cent, more than would have been expected if this income 
had been calculated at the early 1970 royalty and tax rates. So 
1971 was indeed a remarkable year for the oil industry in the 
Middle East. 

BRITISH EXPORTS TO THE MIDDLE EAST 

The need for British businessmen to focus their minds upon 
opportunities of export to the Middle East becomes of even 
greater importance now that the Middle Eastern countries have 
secured such large increases, both immediate and in prospect, in 
their oil incomes. 

OUR OWN AFFAIRS 

In February 1971 we purchased a 20 per cent, shareholding in 
The Cyprus Popular Bank Limited; in April, we concluded 
negotiations for the purchase of International Services Limited, 
a travel agency established for more than 25 years and having a 
high reputation; and again in February wc purchased the equity 
of the Trust Bank S.A.L., Beirut, a company with a capital of 
LL3,000,000. All of the shares are now held by us except those in 
the hands of the Lebanese directors. Wc obtained permission to 
change the name of the bank to The British Bank of the Lebanon 
S.A.L., and started operations under that name on 2nd August. 

Branches in: 

Bahrain • India • Jordan • Oman • Qatar • Lebanon * Morocco 
Saudi Arabia • Switzerland • Tunisia • United Arab Emirates 
(Abu Dbabi * Dubai • Sharjah • Ras Al-Khaimah • Fujairah) 
Yemen Arab Republic 

associates in IRAN AND CYPRUS 

Copies of the Report and Accounts 
may be obtained on application to the Secretary 

HeaiOmee: 

20 ABCHURCH LANE, LONDON. E.C4. 



A member of 
The Hongkong 
Bank Group 


BQIIKIIIIIIII 

Mills given 
anew head 
because 
hershada 
holenil. 


11 iiist oiu- rii Ihu littU* \,K wu likr lu pt'i k»f m - 

cuui Saindnlliri. dtlr* aM. h.id hfuufjlil uuusta riH Hu* 
way Iron) FugLirui out I: sso Mutca I loli'l 'o t.ologno 
So. wfiik* they onjovod ao early nigfit altur .i finer 
clinnur in our WliIImI Zini'nei jnl '.^'^Mjol busy 

on Sanianlliii iit Ihe :uljoinif)g L ^ so So vk. onlrt 
N(*xt morning .:,hc wa^ wailing kn 1h(vn, faily m i>riirud 
and ready for Ihe fond. (F orlt/naU'ly. Sani.u jfia vva' 
f)Orn in Gtamany, so w(' Fiafi a nevv lu ad a. ‘.trjc I', i) 



People like staying at Esso Motor Hotels for just this 
reason - when you're in trouble you can still catch 
our eye. bo enjoy the good things of life, friendly style. 
Our style. 
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APPOINTMENTS 



IMEG 


Economisl 


INTERNATIONAL MANAGEMENT 
A ENGINEERING GROUP 
OF BRITAIN LIMITED 


Wti re-tently advertised for an Economist and now find 
wt> require another to help the team with a wide range 
of work including feasibility studies and information 
research 

The su( cessful candidate should - 

a) bo between 24- 30 years of age, 

b ) hold a good degree in economics ; 

c) liave had from 2-4 years post university busi¬ 
ness oxpeiioncc including computerised cash 
flow and DCF calculations preferably m the 
Oif/Gas industries. 

d) have the ability to write dearly. 

CSood salary with membership of contributory pension 
and lifo assurance* scheme after probationary period. 
The successful candidate must be prepared to travel 
overseas from time to time 

Please reply to D. A. B. Wilson, Esq., Personnel 
Manager, IMEG of Britain Ltd.. 7/8 Savile Row, 
London W1X20R. Quoting reference ND/ECON/02 


University of 
Birmingham 

FACULTY or COMMERCK 
AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 

Research Associate 
Department of 
Fxonometrics and Social 
Statistics 

ApplicaUonb arc invticd from 
fiultably quaUfiPd candidates for 
the post of RESEARCH 
ASSOCIATE Itoui LSI October 
1972 for otic vear in I he flrst 
in.stance. 

The periion appointed will be 
cxpccleri to conduct research In 
Economct^c^ and Social RluUa- 
tlcs and vNIJ also be required 
to do a limliPd amount ot 
Irarhing 


Applications (7 copies) namtiiK 
3 referees by lu May 1972 to 
Assistant Reaistrar (C). 
University of Birminaham, Box 
3B.1. Blrrninrthsni B1.5 2Tr, 
from whom further particulars 
and application forms should 
be obtained 

Please quote refeTPiice O 


New Zealand 


UNIVBERSITY OF 
CANTERBUKY, 

Christchurch 

Chair of Economics 

AMENDED SALARY SCALE 

The Council of the Univer¬ 
sity Invites appltrstions for s 
Chair of Economics, u'hich is 
the second es»sblished In the 
Department The successful 
applicant udll be a research 
scholar Interested In the pro¬ 
motion and development of 
research Iti the Department 
He may have qiullikcaMons in 
any of the main areas of econ¬ 
omics, but some preference 
win be Riven 1o applicants 
qualified in mathematical 
ergonomics, econometrtrs or 
operations research. 

At present the salary for a 
professor is within the ranae 
|>1 SNZ11,698 to aNZ14,047 per 
annum 

P4trUcular8, including informa¬ 
tion on travel and removal 
allowanres studv leave, housln* 
and superannuation may be 
obtained ^rom the Recretary- 
Oeneral. Asaooiation of Oom- 
monwcalth Universities (Appta). 
36 Gordon Square, liondou 
WClH OPP flVl ; 01-387 8572) 

Applications close tin / Wav 
J97Z. 


COMPANY MEETING 


CHAIRMAN’S STATEMENT 


OTTOMAN BANK 

NOriCE IS HEREBY GIVEN that in accordance 
witli Article! 29 of the Statutes, the ANNUAL 
(iENERAT. MEETING of Shareholders will be held 
on WEDNESDAY, the 2Gth April, 1972, in THE 
(iREAT EASTERN HOTEL (ESSEX ROOM), 
LIM’RPC 30 L S I REET, LONDON, E.C.2. at i2.:5o 
ji.iii, lo leceive a Report from the Committee with 
the Accounts for the vear ended 31st December, 
ic)7i ; to propose a Dividend : and to elect Members 
of ilu* C'oinmittec. 

lb Aiticlc 27 of the! Statutes the General Meeting is 
< ol^Jpo^^‘d of lioklers, whether in person or by proxy 
or lioili roiyoth(‘i, of at least thirty sliares, who, to be 
cnilLltul to ukc* part in the Meeting, must deposit 
tin'll and. as may be necessary, their proxies, 

at llir Head OHice ot the Company in Istanbul or 
.ii i\ii\ oi the \arious branche.s or offices abroad (in 
Lniidon at 21 f'Viu'luircli Street, E.C.3.; and in Pari.s 
ai 7 iiu* 9cinc) at least ten days before the 

da;i' lixfd foi tin* McTting, 

I he Report c:>f die C'oimnittee and the Accounts 
M-iiicli will be j)re.sc*ntecl to tlie (Tcncral meeting are 
availalile (o tin* Shareholder> at the Heat! Office in 
J taiilMil and at flie office.'^ in Lc.indon and Paris. 

I. P. WHITTINGTON, 
Secretary to the Committee 

57/// March, 797:? 


LEEDS ASSETS UMITED 

PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT OF RESULTS 

Year ended 31st December, 1971 


Profit before tawation . 

Deduct; 

Taxation . 

Pre-acquisition profits . 

Interest of outside shareholders 


Net profit, attribut<a>ble to Leeds 
Assets Ltd . 


F'iiral Dividend or the ordinary share 

capital now proposed . 17% 14^% 

Annual cost of Dividend . £479,000 £302,000 

Total dividends for the year now become 28%, compared 
with 25% foreoaist and 22% paid in 1970. 

The results achieved in the year ended 31st December 
pJ71, taken with a promising start to the current year, 
justify an increase (in the Pinal Dividend to 17%, making 
28% for the year, as against the forecast of 25%. Further¬ 
more, the Directors are confident than they will be table 
to recommend a further increase in dividends in respect 
of the current year. 

The Group is beginning to feel the benefit of appreciation 
in a number of its freehold properties, and two small 
properties with a book value of £80,000 have been sold for 
£235,000. This has further improved the strong Hquid 
posiition. 

The Annual General Meeting will be held on 6th June 1972, 
on which date it is recommended that the ^pcKiposed final 
dividend will be paiid to shareholders of tne fully paid 
ordinary issued capital registered at the rinse of business 
on 20th April 1972, 

23 March. 1972. O. R. JESSEL. Chairman. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


University of 
New South Wales 

SENIOR I.ECTUnER 

Department of Finance 

Rftliiry ‘ $AJ».6U7 ranpr*- SAll.nO 
per annum CnmmenritiR sularv 
to qualificalKirih arnt 

»‘xr>erleiicf 

T(» parllclpHtc in lln* poM- 
vrudiiutc proKianiinr-.s in iinaiicf 
and pjrsiiH rest-arcli Inleri-sLs 
A iilKln'T dvKTfi- 111 tiiiiunmr, 
ffViiniiiiJcs. arlj* nr othfr 
appropiialc tirlil reqinml 

Oetiilla ot appolnitniiMit. includ- 
iiiK tiupcraiinualuin, sluiiv 
leave, and huiisiMK sclieinc, 
inuv l)L> ohLalried from the 
Socrelai V' Oerifral. Asaorial J.jii 
ol OnrniM'inuLMlth UinverMlieiS 
• Applii), 'hi Onrdtm Square, 
i..iiiriiiM wt’in firr ith oi- 
IHV «57:M 

Applicalioiis cluae in Auitralia 
and I.(indiiM nii / Mav 197^1 


University of 
Bristol 

Temporary Lectures^hip 
in Economics 

Ttie OfpUTl merit of Kt uiKiriiifij 
iMviles apulicatluns tor u 
lemporarv Lee inn ship in the 
tiflds of Mlerrieixinomieh and 
Imhiatniii Ki’onoi’iiirr T’he 
appoint tni'iil ulll la fur mie 
year oiiJv, leiiabJi- Ircnn 1st 
AukuM Ui72 Sular\ within Hie 
ranpe t’lMl t-u L‘2fi7f!. uCCorditiit 
Ui quailtlfftttons .met experience 
Further paitirnlars may he 
otjt«.!ried frnm the HeKlstrar. 
Uidvtrsitj Senate House, 
Bristol RSd ITH. Lo whom 
applicalioris ^leiuJd he M'lit b> 
i7lh April (I’leain quote 
reference F.B J 


CHAIRMAN’S STATEMENT 


/■ 


1971 was an eventful year and a year of 
considerable progress. 

For the tenth successive time, we 
achieved another year of overall growth and 
progress. Group turnover exceeded £ioo 
million for the first lime. Group profit before 
tax increased by £675,502 to £4^664,134 and 
net earnings per Ordinary Share rose from 
ii*23p to T 378 p. 

Our strategy for 1972 and beyond is 
based upon the image of ‘Provident - The 
People’s Bank’ providing a totally com¬ 
prehensive range of family and domestic 
financial services. 

Future prospects arc exacting as well as 
exciting. We do not under-rate the problems 
and we are confident of our ability to meet and 
overcome them. Even more are we confident 
that 1972 will provide us with new opportun¬ 
ities and a continuation of our uninterrupted 
growth and progressive profitability. 

RICHARD S. DAVENPORT- -C/;«/>/77iin ^ ^ 





1971 

1970 

GROUP PROFIT 

£4,664,134 

€3.98B.S32 

ORDINARY DIVIDEiND 

34% 


TURNOVER 

£100,462,052 

£89,804,444 

DEFERnEO REVENUE 

£13,167.045 

d 1,378.140 


Co;>rrs o/ the ReitofI -ind Accaunt$ and 
Chairman't Suicment may be obtained 
from The aectei^iy 

THE PROVIDENT CLOTHING ft 
SUPPLY COMPANY LIMITED 

. Head Office 

\roLOHNAOi. BRADFORD 1. 


PROVIIIBIT 



Kingsgatc College 

HP(‘Al!’J^TAlRf', KENT 

Resident Tutor 

Apuhruti.ins ,irr Inviii'fi htr ili** 
ot K(‘W<l#*nL J'ul )r 
ApplL<<iiiit::» .stiouit! he alilt- hi 

Ir.'U’ii ul li'iUSf (UU* ot tiu' 

loli'iwing .siihiettN I’Coiiomuji 

[ mdiislriul ifliil ions. .»r rrnu- 

) omit utirl .soruil hl^>t'l^^ 

Ivil.ill h(Ull‘ CnriO-L'li'iO \l‘'h 
! Imii'-d .Hiiil iiei orHin.irtHliiin i>io- 

Uiiid Irer 

I 'riu' ApixmiUnr Coiunillhc will 

j Ik tiit>Ti>Meil Ml uiifiht litiDii!. 

trim niiMi'i «r,ir|uiilc;> liikiiif' 

• lluir (umI f namiimtniii'- thi.> 

1 SiimiiKT FiirtlU'i iJiirilcu),ir.s 

i aiul -ipplii iitKill Jornis Irom The 

I ITuK'Hial KiURMtuli’ olli’gi 

1 Hioii'lhl iiirs Kent 

! . 

Archbishop 

I Tenison’s Grammar 

School 

! C. of F, Voluntary Aided 

' (540 Uoyst 

Headmaster 
T C. Sumner, M.Sc. 

^ Required lor SejiU-niher, mini 

, to if-HCh Eciiiiouiu's III the 

; fSiMli K.iim tu ‘ ' Hiid A 

! h'^tb. lUiil tiome British 

iMinst )t lit'on and oi tieopr.iphv 
1 T’he f-iJit .R part-lime lUp to 

HI. hut Could eventuully limmie 

toll t-me PillarV a[>’proprintt* 

, Bijtiihain .scaic Apph as aoiui 

.us poSRiblt to tJo hfail- 

' master at itie sehool 

Sfi. KKNNMNfi'rON tWAL. 

Ell 1 TEL hi 7-i'i 40.01 


CHAIRMAN’S 

STATEMENT 


: TAIPING 
RUBBER 
PLARTATIORS 

In his c’lri’iit.iteil v|.ii. niei|i 
I MK W, ANItKIlSON KTi.Mipiani 
riTcn-crt to the acquisiHOM diiritif.; 

I tie n{ VVindMiit t b M l-i i 

Ihitibei I'Ntrih Ltd -Mol Con 
tinned 

It h'us been ;»i- in-tu" fMi'iiiim 
year lot iuMjit produeers wiiri 
. the ni.irtMt i»iie» of th« 
eoiTiniOilil\ at li-> (owe ' toe 
' lf2 \e-irs li \\;m therelore 
lorliin.ile thnf ftie ('onipariy s 
o:l p.iliii ni’e-M hnd re.ielied n 
; when ilie\ could be)-in 

! to make a useiul contribution 
to revenue and that income 
from t'li tMloite exceeded that 
' of the f>reviOLO' y«:ir by f7 000 
The r.oarc! m riTommendtnn a 
' final rliMihnd ot tl",, makinu 
a total of iv;, tor the year, 

T hf‘ outlook fu-r lit7L’ I"* far 
from cncourat:iny, but there ts 
no nvi'ion tor a.shuniinK that 
natural rubber has ceaaed to 
tiavc an important role in world 
economy Autliontaiive sources 
In Malaya maintain that its 
loriK term prospect h are t>rl(;hl. 

The «iu/int«lv ol Oil palm 
fruit hetrvealed In 1P71 ex¬ 
ceeded the e.Mtirnnte and 
the oil extraction rate 
tdiowed nn encournnint-* Improve^ 
ment Additional areas of palms 
have now been opened up on 
Tuipine, and harvestinK of the 
first block of palms on Windsor 
In exiiccled to besln tnia month. 


University of 
Stirling 

tns'fitute of Ftmuue and 
Invest fftent 

Till- Instit.iti- itf Piri-Mi'i* nnil 

1 nicsiiiient lulein'r. li> ajiiMMil 
lis> u more (iRAT.tUAT'll'* 
ASSISIANT’.S to work on 
-ispeel:. ol Hu* eCiUuUmcft of 

tlif Misurim't, iMriViiiy -n 

■ ilhfT eieiin iiiiliistrieS 

Apptu LiU iti.s (Mr liiv'ited friijn 
peiA-jits expi't tJiig h» geu-iuHte 

witti goi'i noiioin:. (u-pfees* In 
June I'tTJ The per,suns 

ai>|ioLrite.t 'till In- ixpeitt'd to 
ri'i-'' ‘ei tor I lie PllM ( rsltV'8 
ML( in Econoriin'i., uhirh 
MM'listleit ciiiirM' v;oik utid H 
ic-.M-iirfti tlii'hfj. 

ApidiCiilionij iiif huiiiir. the 
iiiimex of i»i(i wniieniu n-lerewi 
jJiijiiM Im- ‘.e-)t Mot liter ilian 
Id Apr'l ’J»72 to The Hfpiltv 
r* iiir', iKcoi.) I rnwiMti of 
:-»iMbnr. .‘4i-»lln'.. iron u-ti'iin 
liiithei p M I p'lil.'ii im:i\ Ik* 
o'U- lined 


University of 
Dar es Salaam 

TANEANiA 

A PI) 11 eat wm,'. are uivit-ed to) 
RESEARCH KKLI.OWSHIP IN 
DKMOCiRAPHY it) tile Bureau 
ot Ite.soune AsRe&i-iiii-nt and 
(.and Use Pljniiing CandiduleS 
s) ould have lonuiil training in 
<h niogniptiv Him le.seurcli inter¬ 
est II' develojimi'iit edoni/iMlcJi 
I’lt-fereiur mil lie given tu 
persoiifi Dll) e\iiei leiice m 
Ai.'iicuiuir.i.i K f o n o m t c s 
Appoint* e ‘I ill expe-ted to 
fS'i <11 nsi'irefi in applied 
C( MI .rt.ipJi'. fi.-m AKtlniliural 
til Mdurnif 11 ' tiO Vjine lenuhina 
til :le|ij(.i',ritjil)V ami 

ijuripoiet pliDiiiiiir iMid lill) 

paiI’lip.iti 'll 'll -lervicr' and 
iiiiMcrMl-' 'raiPO'c progrunimos. 
.S.|1J|’, sr.ilc n-’-Al. >.SfMK.AL'.230 
pH (lEAi. 1 .' Merhiiai 
Fh.‘'■U FhiiiIIv uassaxes , 
Irehiu it o-M iM-n', le-ive Detailed 
H’-iplita'i.iie, Ml I'lpie.v) iiumlrw 

T lefiri.s A- Mil'll H.S pORRlble 
to iTiiit Aiavlenur OlUcer, 
I'uivr-rMli '*t Dim es Salaam. 
Pfj B'\ tfiOTl, Uar rs 
‘lull mi l.in/.mM 


University of 
Southampton 

Temporary l.ectuter and * 
Teaeliinfi l etlow in the 
Department oj 
Fronometrics and Social 
Statistic! 

ApplLcalion.s art* invited tor 
the iMislA of Tpinprirary I.ctlurer 
and Teachtnp Fellow In the 
IV'partmcnt of Ecunometi e® and 
.Suvcial Statialicfi Candldatefi 
should have fntercaU in one 
f>l the folloulriK Helds: Huclai 
RtntlsUca, atatiatica, operational 
rcsear'h. econometrus Pr Ter¬ 
ence will be Riven tu c*ndldates 
with interest; in social sta- 
tiaiica, Burvev methodi-iluKy, 
aUKhastlc mmlrls nl siiclal 

prt>cessi*8 or /lernoRraphy- 
Appnlnlmenl lu the Temporary 
Lecluresihlp tr for one year 
ntlh possible extension tut a 
further uer ikI Canrq 'atf*s frir 
the Teachmif Fellowship should 
have a tjotitl honours rfeRree in 
A relevant field ; post-Rraduate 
qualifications and'or experience 
would l,e an ariv.'inURe 

Inilial saJarv for hotih appoln-l- 
ments will clPW'rid on aae and 
CKpertence Salary scales Tem¬ 
porary lK*ciijrt*r : E1641-£:t705 

TeachlnR Feilo’a’ up to £178R. 
Further prirticulars mav be 
obtained from the Deputy fks:- 
letary's section fpxl 731). The 
Unlvcrsltv .'■xiuthainptoii, SOf) 
ftNY to whom anplicattnm. (7 
copies friiiii United KioRdom 
appheanti) should be sent not 
later than 17 April Plirasc 
quotic reference E<386/A 
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APPOINTMENTS 


UniviTsity of 
Durham and 
Newcastle upon 
Tyne 

Nurthi'n'i / < • n (. v 

Ar>|>l'' 'i! i"f‘ I' ’ '.'i..I M . Ir .[f, 

yrain.>i'' ' , , » ' •!'' ( ! ■ * r’ 

,t ' 'i! 1 'jLii' nil fj' 


lUitt.l-'iii ( •nootiiiu’ (!if* Ndffii 

Ew.’it .>1 /'.I'Kliiiitl, l-r t’i. 
N.)rt!M'i i K< Im e ii» fkit ’ 
Kc'n'JH''II > 'ijili I >1 

1 Th* i\v ii'l, '.1)110 I lii;> 

fl-l !,. 1 » 1 ' l" ' 1 H' ‘ < I 

i>iiv '-) I# '! f-.i'M ]'■ ifn l.‘)i 

( »r(.)'n 1 l')') ' t I I'lt'l .‘-r |) 1 |M 11 I)( I 

Fur'Jn-j ,111 i 

t in’i'. it'i !n 

IjV M'.I Mj . I'<'lii I !)• 

I fkf .m*- Si-rirl.M .. (Ill* 
Shiri' H.ii! Diiih.iM'. m Hu' 
fii'KIf'f Till, frill’'ll Ni* \ 

cahtJf iip.j.i I Mil' Niu'MMlf 

up.iii r.iu NLl iKl 


Economics and 
Political Science 

1 r^’i 11- \ f'l >' 

I 1 )Ui’ .ipp.ilfiiiiif'rit 111 Ki'.; 
imiii ' s iiiiil )’ 1:1.1 iiJ i-' ' In’)'' 

wu.iiiri-m: r.u , t r) 

ilissci !al I sluvi i;i 
ri.')' 'M ,.i' iiili r I !. ipiiM.iT' 
frkl.illl I ' 1 . '1 '* .Il’f.lI'K F )J| 

'.111 I <’ >tl Ml . I hi' 

V'i)ii'i',il ht’t'if' I'(ii,p I tip ijf 

I 1 I 1 I ipUl iMlll'Ml.s 

M.i (n mu' 1 ii(vi(, irill^ 

M .11 i'/iu»-.» In II iniiiiu.i’ 

sf .iti-sl -in.] ijilt iilm I in 

I'nIiliiMl ric.iiiinn 


Mcthnil >l .ipplic.r Mil 

J'i.itjM ijitJi, I lirrji H/iMi, 

.IP,I Ihii’i' kirilfrii 

if.li.'i rt lilii'*iSi‘d fii Ihii- 

fr'-',)ir M’ims . Ki'111 ) 

r(n'‘‘i Iii'p.irLnii'Jii, AJi’ im i 
fillif S.i.iM f^'i- M.iii' 


itntp it )i 

.liilv 1 IfiTL 


(. J IMUK djti' fiH t I ■ :pl I 
ippjii iiiliin Apr I to. I'lM' 


7n /ill Up vacancic.s ncrurmi^; in Us 

TEACHING STAFF (male) 

for 197?.-7:i. King Abdula/i/ University. Jeddah. Saudi 
Arabia, advertises Us need tor l.ecUirers in Ihstorv 
Geography, E'conornii .s, llusiness Adm.nist rcumn and Publu 
Administration 

Qudlilicaii.'ns required: M.A with 'leaihing or 

PhD. Mother t ^mgue ^.ngJish. 

Please contact The Saudi Arabian Cultural Attache, 

23 Park Square Last, 

London N.W.I. 


AGRICULTURE 
DEVELOPMENT ECONOMIST 

Inleriui lonal development agency Invite.s applicants ior 
devohrpment economist and planner l(,r irngateLl 
agrieullure Post is toi 30 months t'l coorrlmalc interdiscip¬ 
linary team in Latin i\mrrica in a comprehensive study nl' 
investment strategy and planning methodology lor irrigated 
lural areas Ciiaduate degree m the economics of 
agrniiltuie and experience in pr.ipM't evaluati; n techniques 
with minimum r> field experience and working know¬ 

ledge f)f Spanish essential Familiarity with Latin America 
desii ,ihle 

Applicalcns should be addre-ssed to 

box 2434. 


AFRICAN INSTITUTE FOR ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
AND PLANNING 
UNITED NATIONS 


DAKAR 


lUtP, t)ilmqu*»l msliUilc- -fcn'jli*" li and T icnch—will shortly 
need two edirofs t'lijlMjh and Ficotth for an o 'ifi! conir,e i of om* 
year roncwndili. 

REQUIREMENTS 

Afjpltt't'inr*, mosi have a Bachelfjrs t)ei3r'’e in Lconomics with posi 
yiiid'jate woik -n ih's fieid .lod ck peimorjo in edu.i«M.il work tfo'y 
must t)i: familiar W'lh Uie , urreni lili'Trore on tiinonoi Oevelop 
coc'fU and flucol .fi [.in|li':fi c.r F leoi.h with a woiFiiuj i-oowiedoe 
of Ihr- olhei 

SALARIES 

ALCfirdirc) U> Umiod Naiuiro, ale (P'S) 

Anpl'Clotion’^ With complotu tionr.idum vilae should Ui; otldK'sserl 


The Director, I.D.E.P.. 

P.O. Box 3186, Dakar. Senegal. 


ro rcaeh him ocjt lotor rh.in dist M.iy 



MINISTRYOFCOMMERCE 


ECONOMIC/INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH OFFICER 
ECONOMIC/INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH ASSISTANTS 


Applicothns are invited from graduates with relevant qualifications to fill these new posts 

THE JOB ^ iuccessful caruJicJates will jom a research team within the Ministry which wiP initiate and cany out 
iiiL uuu rnaicr programme ot an.ilysis and uivesiipaimn of the sc rpe for industrial df'veL>pmenl and expansion in 

.Morlhern Ireland 

Ihi^ IS nf)L a "back room” proiec f The wr.r!-^ will involve close contact with industrialists and other's ciut.side 
the Government .service, and will be expected ic» l^ad tej p..sitive i ocornmend.itions 


ECONOMIC/tNDUSTRIAL RESEARCH OFFICER 

£2,798-£3,873 per annum 

Apphcanis 'itvund have a good honours degree in 
Fcononn St.itistie-; or cuher related held and 
at !• asT 3 fr rs‘i graduate experience in 

indostrv, ])uhlic sc-rvut or relevant academic 
worif J .It'S should have the ability to lead a 
srnait r* s'-art h team and Ui organise and control 
c' rt“.-jarrh p'v,gtiirT.rij'* Proterred age range. 20-40 

ECCNOMIC/INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH ASSISTANTS 

£1.35S-£2,301 per annum 

An io't 'urs degree as .ibovc 'I’ho.se expecting to 
gradu..<:t' this y^'iir mtiv apply but post-graduate 
f^xpern nee would he an advan'age Preferred age 
range .^ 1-30 


TERMS OF APPOINTMENT 

The Research Ufficer appointment (one post) is 
envisaged as a permanenl and pensionable one 
but .secondment or corurdit lerm.s may also be 
possible The three Rcasearch Assistant posts 
will initially be uneslablished but could later 
boenmo permanent and pensionable. Starting pay 
will be related to age, qualifications and experience 

Further information and application forms may be 
obtained from Civil Service Management Division, 
Recruitment Branch, Clarendon House, Adelaide 
Street, Belfast, (telephone number 44300, ext 29): 
the closing date for receipt of completed application 
forms is Wedneisday, 19th April 1972, 

Please quote SB05/72. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Commonwealth of Australia 

The Department of the Interior 

Canberra 

Tho Commonwealth Department of the Interiui is 
generally responsible among a variety of functions 
for the administration of Canberra and the 
Australian Capital Territory Canberra's pioseru 
population IS 150.000 and current projections 
indicate a population of 280,000 by 1980 The 
planrYing, development, and construction of 
Canberra as the national capital is the responsibility 
of the IMaliona! Capital Development Cornmiaston 
Health services, education and public works are 
administered by other departments 
The Department of the Interior now seeks to fill a 
newly created post of 

Assistani 

Secretary 

$A1 4.375 (approx £6.500) 
in charge of 

Administrative Planning 
and Development Branch 

This IS a new branch concerned w'llh analysing, 
assessing and advising on the social, economic and 
management consequences of city planning and 
development intentions The branch will also 
collaborate with other agencies admimstenng the 
Australian Capital Territory and with neighbouring 
shires 

Qualifications —Academic quaidications and 
proven executive ability of a high order together 
with some background m research and policy 
formulation, preferably in the administriilion of 
planned corTirnumties at a senior level 

Conditions —First class passage by sea or air for 
successful applicant and dependants, together with 
generous baggage allowance salary paid from 
date of embarkation subsidy payable to married 
applicant for temporary accommodation three 
weeks' annual leave : cumulative sick leave 
provisions . and a comprehensive superanrujation 
scheme. 

Applications : Enquiries and applications will be 
treated in strict confidence and should be forwarded 
in the first instance to : 

Mr. D. A. Brown, Department of the Interior, 

Box 158 P.O., Canberra City, A.C.T 2601, 

Australia 





Application forms may be 
obtained from the Recruitment 
Officer, Piihlic Service Board, 
Canberra House, 

10-16 Maltravers Street, 
Strand, London, WC2. 
Telephone: 01836 2435, 
ext. 461. 


PROGRAMME 
PLANNING MANAGER 

£4,062-£4.518 (P.O. 2 (H)) 


required to head an existing multi-discipIinary 
team of young but experienced officers, mostly 
graduates, responsible to the Chief Executive 
for the effective operation of corporate plan¬ 
ning within the Council’s service. 

The Council has already adopted this style 
of management using P.P.B.S, with a suitably 
refashioned management structure. However, 
much remains to be done to refine the system 
and in particular to establish more satisfactory 
means to enable the Council to choose between 
alternative claims upon resources and after¬ 
wards reliability to assess the success of out¬ 
puts m meeting their objectives. 

The team undertakes as part of the planning 
process, research and analysis into key areas, 
somctime.s involving surveys. In addition, it is 
responsible for projeii control by the use of 
networks to ensure that the Council’s schemes 
are carried into effect as planned. 

The person appoinleil will hold a relevant 
degree or equivalent professional qualification 
and will have had high level corporate plan¬ 
ning experience, or alten atively a background 
which gives assurance of a speedy and success¬ 
ful assumption of this very demanding post. 

The ajipointment offers experience at top 
management level in a very progre.ssive 
authority which is pioneering new style 
management over as wide a range of activities 
and socio/economic problems as are to be 
found in any London Borough. 

Mortgage facilities; removal expenses; car 
allowance. 

Application form and further particulars 
frcim the Chief Executive and Town Clerk, 
’I'own Hall, Woolwich, SE18 6PW. (Tel: 01>854 
8888 Ext. 570/1.) Closing date 21 st April. 

LONDON BOROUGH OF GREENWICH 
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University of Strathclyde 

GLAWOOW AFtEA SURVEY UNIT 

Haadship 

TUf Sn’iji .'i uiiCf Research C.iuni'll has provideii a maior Ilinc-vear 
nrrttil V. UarhliiK anrl n'SCHiPli itjVulviiiK sarn.Dl*- survey 

wojk Tilt tn rcfip’'HU- auj th< PiMfrisurs o* Emuomiis, PuUUcs, 
PsvpIk.Idi.^, f’rijaii riitjturip and ETtmurnlr Hlatory 

Apulu an* jnviteii for the post nI Head of the Utiit who 

wil) I'P (M)pctpd to (liiect Hiul «1« velop ftti animal 01aai?o\v Ar^a 

13 ( 1 ! V. T ins 'Mil Involve t> >sf'Kfa-tl'iaLc teaohiiip and rcUlaburatlon with 
schoia.s in a rainfr c.f riisrinlitifs Thi> Hf-ad Will also have opportunity 
to pursiif' Ills own rt-stMich 

The RtrKC ffratit prnvi(.tefi for fclalT aRslhlatire and professional interviewers 
The I’tiiVcTs.i V niainiaiir'. an umisui»ll> larpc Computer fadlltv for 
survey diita nmilvsis 

The Aiip.iiidmen* will be fur a period of three years in the Tirat 

instance 

Salary a-iII bf oit the fSetiinr Lerturct Reader scale with FSSU 

it! >;• lonns ind further parlnuhirs (quntlnM R 25'72) can be 

obtain't! Iroiii the Kepisirar, Universitv of Strathclyde, Georpe Street. 

tSJusKiiw (it IXW "T'h Whom upplnations bhoukl lie luctlfed by 7lh 

April. ri7:- 


Industry 

Development 

Manager 


Central Pacific 
Net c. £5,500 

We need a senior manager to extend the range of our 
activities hy developing manufacturing and producer 
industries He will be involved in the investigation and 
development of any potentially viable commercial pro¬ 
ject in the country. This could include off-shore fishing, 
copra plantations, aquaculture, hotel and tourist 
clux/oiopmunt end manufacturing industries 

Hr w.il nave sound experience of finance and invesi- 
muni pnncijjlcs, experience of managing diverse 
operjtions, be physically fit and capable of giving 
energetic anu dvruimic direction to new enterprises. 
Ht- will probably bo between 35 and 50, should have 
worked overseas before and will be prepared to work 
m the remote atolls of the Gilbert & Ellice Islands 
expanding our activities from the present 2.000 
r iTipiOvod in cmgincering, merchandising and shipping. 

sakiry quoted is after tax and includes a 257o 
q-'fiuiny element Tree) pas,saqcs education grants and 
chhdions passages, etc, are available. Interviews in 
Sm'jGpore, Delhi, Malta and London can be arranged 
UcUiy May Interested applicar'tts should write by airmail 
befr.'e 17Th Apn' 1972, giving full details of career 
exj enenco and qualifications to the Personnel & 
1 raining Manager, Development Airthority, Tarawa. 
Gilbert & Ellice islands Colony. Pacific. 



' University of 

York 

1 INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL 

! AND ECONOMIC RESEARCH 

i Research Fellowship 

Portfolio Investment in 
. the EEC 

I Applications are Invited for 

' a 2-year research fellowship 

from October ID:?, or possibly 
I l^arl^er The rese^rcl) will b 

concerned w-ilh the Impart, of 
European integration on the 
' capital markets of the EEC 

Countries and un international 
I portfolio investment. fund 

I flows Applicants should he 

I graduates in Economics and 

I will prelernblv have speclaJisetl 

j In either business lliiaticc or 

I international ecunomlcs 

, Starting salary will be in 

1 the nmKf lT.3;:e-E] ,530 

t Five copies of applications, 

I naming Ihree referees, should 

be sent b\ F’nday. 3fllh April, 
U) The Registrar. ITnivcrsUy 
of York. Heslington, York YOl 
i SDl). from whi.m further 

i parlicular.s muv he obtained 

j Please quote reference iiuni- 

her 12 '7027 


Thames Polytechnic 

Reader in Marketing 

QiialUlcatlons 
a good honours degrre 
-postgraduate training in the 
discipline 

—publications record 
Experience 

The lollow'ing would be 
advantageous : 

-inli-rest in International 
Marketing 

practice In the business 
environment 

Duties 

"to develop and supervise 
research 

■a limited teaching commit- 
ineiit 

Ealary 

in the range £J()D5-£4D45 t 
IT 18 London Allowance 

Applications 

--to be returned by t Mav . 
commem rtinent 1 September 
or by I'lriangcnient 
‘To the Secretarv. from whom 
further particulars muj be 
obtained 

THAMES POLYTECHNIC. 
WELLINGTON STREET. 
LONDON. SEIB GPP 


i 

I 

1 


I 

! 


1 


I 


Economist 


The Airways Corporations Joint Pension Scheme, 
Situated on the Great West Road. Hounslow, 
Middlesex, needs an Economist v./ho will be 
engaged mainly in evaluating the effect of 
Government decisions on portfolio investment in 
the U K. and assessing the prospects of growth in 
particular areas of the economy. He will also be 
concerned with the determination of trends m 
various international economies with a view to 
assessing their suitability for stock market invest¬ 
ment. The intention is that after an initial period, 
the person appointed will be expected to develop 
the department to meet the projected expansion 
of the Scheme. 

This position v^iil appeal to an Honours graduate, 
who, since qualifying has gained two or three 
years' experience, possibly in the research depart¬ 
ment of an industrial group, assessing the profit¬ 
ability of new products and their marketing on an 
international Scale- 

Starting salary will be in the region of £3,000 per 
annum. Additional benefits include an excellent 
contributory pension scheme and opportunities 
for holiday air travel. 

Postcard requests for application forms to: 

Manager Selection Services, BO AC, PO Box 10« 
Heathrow Airport (London)* Hounslow* TW6 2JA. 



THE AIRWAYS 
CORPORATIONS 
JOINT PENSION 
SCHEME 
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APPOINTMENTS WANTED 


University of 
East Anglia 

Temporary Lectureship 
in Economics 

In thr School of SoclAl Studlec, 
tenable for one year from 1 
October 1972. AppUcallona from 


peraona completing a poet- 
graduate programme of study in 
1972 will be considered. Salary 
within the range £l641-£2970. 


Details of the appointment 
Irom Establishment Officer, 
University of Bast Anglia, 
Norwich. NOR BBC. with whom 
applications should be lodged 
not later than 21 April 1972. 


JUNIOR MANAGER, 28. Ocr. 
man Cltiawn, college degree in 
business, Bound cxpirlcuce in 
organlbatlon and marketing, 
Inielhgent. creative, hard work* 
ing seeks position in market¬ 
ing divlBion Apply Box 2432 


Managf^mcnt Consultant, under 
30, fluent English, German 
French Dutch, varied experi¬ 
ence, seeks challenging p(Mittion 
in 6.E ASIA , write Box 
2430. 


Opportunities 

Overseas 


The posts described below ore wholly or partly financed by the 
BtiiisH Government under Britain's programme of aid to the 
developing countries. They offer e challenge and the possibility 
of doing a responsible and worthwhile job 
The emoluments shown cover basic salaries and allowances ; 
salaries are assessed in accordance with qualifications and 
experience Terms of service usually also include paid leave, tree 
family passages, educational allowances for children and free or 
subsidised accommodation In some cases an appointment grant 
IS payable and a car purchase loan made available Appointments 
are usually for 2 or 3 years in the first instance 
Candidates should normally be citixens of, and permanently 
resident in, the United Kingdom 

PUBLIC UTILin ECONOMIST: 

IVORY COAST 

£6,000*£8,000 

To identify, prepare, evaluate and administer projects 
within the public utilities section of the Projects Division, 
African Development Bank, Candidates should have a 
higher degree in econarrvics and be experienced in project 
appraisal with particular experience to Public Utilities. 
Salary quoted above includes a variable tax free over¬ 
seas allowance of £1,070-C2,115 pa. 

ECONOMIC ADVISER: 

OMAN 

£5.500-£7,200 

To advise on development strategy and priorities, and 
prepare a five year economic development plan. Candi¬ 
dates must have a degree in economics and substantial 
experience in preparation of multi-year development 
plans, preferably in developing countries. Salary quoted 
above inofudes a variable tax free overseas allowance of 
£520-£1,265 pa. 

For more information about these vacancies write, giving 
your age and e brief statement of your quafifications 
and axparierwe, to: 

The Appointments Officer, 

Room E301E. 

K Foreign & Commonwealth Office, 

^ OVERSEAS DEVELOPMENT M 

ADMINISTRATION, 

Eland Houee, Stag Place, 

London SW1€ 5DH* 


EDUCATION & COURSES 


Home study Tuition 
BSc (Econ) LL.B. 

and other external degrees of the 
University of London. Specially 
prepared courses fur the Federation 
of Stock Exchanges, for Accountancy, 
Company Secretaryship, Law, Costing, 
Banking, insurance Marketing. GCE 
Also many thoroughly useful (noii' 
exam) courses In Business Subjects. 

Write today for deUdls ur advice, 
slating subjects in which Interested. 

Metropolitan College 

(Dept. CAl). St. Albans, or 
call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, 
London, EC4 Tel. 01-24B 6B74. 
(Founded 1910 ) 

Accredited by the Council for the 
Accreditation of Correspondence 
Colleges. 


NATIONAL 

EXTENSION C0LLE6E 

provide^', degree, GCE, and 
professional courses for 
study at home. Also Gate¬ 
way courses for intending 
Open University students. 
Individual and expert 
tuition by practising 
teachers and weekend semi¬ 
nars at Oxford and 
Cambridge. 

Write now for a free Guide 
to Courses to 

Marilyn Mcllor, Room 16, 
National Extension College, 
Cambridge. 


TRAVEL 




10 km of smooth and fine sandy beaches. 

100 hotels and boarding-houses of all categories. 
Swimming pools, tennis courts, moto-cross, parks 
for children’s games, sporting equipment and every 
kind of comfort. 

Season 1st May- 30 th September. 

Finest hospitality at competitive rates. 
Information : 

AZIENDA AUTONOMA D1 SOGGIORNO, 

P.O. Box NR 81 
60019 SENIGALLIA (Italy). 



UUSINESS & PERSUNAL 


QUALITY 

mudoin iihocx tor mMJ at 
Fo&ter .s. B3 Jcrmvn Strepi. HWl 


For the record A.sla Researcii 
Bulletin, b conipk-ip monthlv 
.*mnimury of fventu In F. A: 

Asia Free IihIck I rum 
Dept 7. PO Box HI. Alex¬ 
andra, dtUKApore. 


Escorts/Hostesses 

To eiucrtaln your clients in 
London 723 BByl. 


Academic appointments notire hoard. 
Appointments relevaiti to you are 
also advoruaed in th# The Times 
If IgA Education Bupplement. Uio 
spe^laUat Indcpanctenl weekly newspitper 
for the higlier academia world. 

At jrour wwMcent ««ery Friday Sp. 


YOUR OFFICE 
IN BRUSSELS! 

completely equipped with 
secretariat (4 languages), 
switchboard and telex, 
domiciliating, etc. 

OFFICE AT YOUR 
DISPOSAL FOR 1 DAY 
TO I YEAR 

SECRETEL. 

33, nw du ConerAs, 
B-1000 Bruuva. 
BdleHm. m 18S0.a6 
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BUSINESS & PERSONAL 


£6,000 GRANTS 
FOR PROPERTY 

You (dn ge( a much as L1 500 
for ea^h flat in d house you 
convert —the dvereyo terrace 
house will make four of five 
units They re positively egging 
you on today 10 use improve 
ment grant's The London 
Propeity Letter explains exactly 
how the system works and 
generally how to convert for 
profit Tree trial issues to new 
readers Details from Dept 23A 
Property Letter 77 Dean Street 
W 1 


Are you interested in 
participating in the 
continuous growing 
potential of 

MEXICO 

Avdilable best connections 
for selling machinery 

Contact 

Sierra Amatepec 292 
Mexico 10, D.F. 



The London School o( 
Lconomlia Sodeiy Lt^ turr 
Profeaaor Ounnar Myrclal un 
Crises and Cycks in Ifit. 
Oevelopinent of Economics 
In thp Chair Profcnsor 
liichard Titmuss Wcdiicsdav 
IJth April al 6 p m ut Ihi 
School Bntrv frei 


BAGHDAD 

INTERNATIONAL 

FAIR 

1 -2 OCT. 1972 



it The biggest and most 
important Fair m the 
Middle East 

At The centre of 

acquaintance between 
nations to fulfil their 
aims by direct contact 

ir The media between 
East and West m the 
Indust^'iel. Commercial 
Spheres 

it Big commercial 
agreements 

it Big competition 

between the producer 
industrial companies 

'A Importation facilities 
and other different 
sei vices 


Subscription 


Ihr 

lie onomist I 


prices 

These subscription prices are for one year s subscription (52 issues) 

The Economist 

UK Europe & Rost of World—Surface Mail £14 

Europe (inci Gibraltar Ef Malta)—Air Speeded^ £17.50 

Rest of World -Air Speeded • £20 00 


Student rates The Economist 

UK, Europe Ef Rest of World- Surface Mail £9 

Furopu (inci Gibraltar & Malta)- Air Speeded * £12 60 

Re*il of World—Air Speeded • £16 

*Air Spcfdf i as tho quality of air freight and airmail services vanes in 
differont situations we will use the best available service to deliver 
into a pariK uiar terutorv 

The Economist quarterly index (4 issues per annum) 

By Mail throughout the world by the fastest service available £2 60 

Orders for back numbers & surveys 

Bat k numoors of The E onumist and special surveys published within 
The Eronornist are availdble on request Prices vary according to the 
stotk position and include postage Our service is cash with order 
Please address enquiries to 

The Economist Publications Department (Back Numbers) 

25 St James s Street London SW1A 1HG 

Permanent change of address 

Please notify us 4 wool's in advance and attach your old addresi cut 
from your wrapper 

The Economiat Subscriptiort Department 

64 St. James's Street London SW1A1JT fe/epAoiie. 01 -930 6166 




combine’s the icsouices of five 
interdependeiil companies who manufacture' and 
distribute pharmarouticals in ovei 50 countries 
Horphag also eng,iges in reseaich rangmg from 
molecular biology to tho use of flavaiis 

Fach Horphaavitality pill, known the world 
ovt'i as 




(OR VirOKJISIUI SI niMKl) 

contains five vitamms, seven minerals and nine 
elements 

Horphag helps pharmaceutical industries in 
many developing countries to establish formulae' 
that suit the needs of then particular areas 

Hornio-Phaima KG D1 Berlin 61 Kochatraase 18 
Homo-Phaima LTD. London, SWIY SEA 123PallMaU 
Pharma-Franoe S.A. Pazia F 83 Pantui, SI Ru« Julas Au&rot 
Hoiphabel S.A. Bnurollea-1200 78 Avonu* E. Vandervelde 
Interhorphag SJi. CH-1200 Geneva, 82 Rue de la Cite 














Careftilly.^ 

thafs how we carry your cargo 





We at KI Al j^ive your 
car^oth-at little extra 
in personalized attention 
and care. 

ITiat’s how w^e have 
become big as a 
freight carrier tar beyond 
the borders of our 
country. 

ITiat’s how we gained 
our reputation as 
experts in worldwide 
cargo handling. 

Add KI Ai t(. voiir 
distribution system, and 
we'll become 
a reliable part of your 
product. 

# KLM 

CAR(3() 
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Abbey National 
achievement 

Report of tlie Society’s Annual General Meeting 


thr [mints made, hy the 
Chairmitn^Sir Roy Mu/thewf^c bl., 
were:- 

Record Asset Growth 

The Society's growth of over 
22% w as fix troiigiily satisfiictory. 
Assets iiicrrasctJ hy 
rnilliof) to tlic massive figure r)!' 

million. Although this 
might have placed some strain 
f>n reserves in fact the reserve 
ratio actu.tlly increased lo 
VI8% and the total had naw 
reached £^i) million. Liquid 
funds had marginally increased 
and stood at 18.44^0. 

Record Mortgage 
Advances 

'I hc number of new 
mortgages granieti broke all 
previous records. Over 95,000 
people had been enabled to buy 
houses througli the Society's 
lending service and a total of 
£425 million had been 
advancetl. Mortgage demand 
was buoyant and was readily 
absorbing tlie inflow of 
investment. 


Record New Investments 

Share Actfiunts continued to 
be extreme!V popular and the 
other forms of saving were 
attracting iticrtasing numbers 
in their more specialist fields. 
Over /.hyo million had been 
invested in the Society in the 
course of ihe year. 

Administration and 
Branches 

'Dk S'w ietv nf)w had 230 
br.*tlies uk1o\(t 1,000 
iiVciicx t‘'u , Ixing able to 
ofler 1 (< 'hr»iM \ e s*. rvice 
flet\\')ik ( '>rnputf'risafion was 
eontinuing .mvi fhe ‘-u. !ine’ 


accounting system had 
successfully overcome the 
prribleins caused by the recent 
power cuts. 

Retrospect and Prospect 

Sir Roy said he proposed to 
retire at the close of the Annual 
General Meeting after 59 years 
on the board. When he first 
become a director, building 
societies were comparatively 
small mstitiirions. They had 
developed into influential 
factors in the overall econfimy 
\\ ith total assets of some 
1 ,1 ^,000 million. 'I'he movement 
had become a force w ith 
responsibilities from w^hich it 
\\ oidd not shrink. 

While a great deal of 
‘enabling legislation’ would be 
required the essentially British 
building society ctmeept w'ould 
eventually extend its benefits to 
fvurope. 

Chairman’s Tributes 

The higliest praise was due to 
senior management and staff at 
dl levels. It had been a year of 
change, of challenge and of 
expansion aiul the results 
achieved lirew' his warmest 
thanks. 




19s I ^-^1961 ^ 

Lucli year mtjit and more people buy their own homes 
’Mih the Society’s help. 

^ I/tt 7 dof>t' ' ' t iht Report iiftd Affotmts seconded Oy 

A/r. A. fl , r,^ Morton, t x:.l.S., Deputy C.hairman. 

Mr. //. h. I f//,h fiuke. f I (ihief General Manajtef. ptiid tribute 
to the C. halt man and thankrd him on behalf of the staff. 
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NEW YORK’S 

pHOTEL 

^ABLIILE 


Accommodations for 
transient and residential 
occupancy. The Carlyle 
offers the full panoply of 
services associated with in¬ 
ternationally-known hotels 
of its calibre. Three superb 
restaurants. 


Madison A venue at 76th St. 

New York,N. Y.I0021 

Telephone: (212) RH 4-1600 
Cable: THE CARLYLE, Ncw York 
Int. Telex: 620692 


BANQUE FRANCAISE DU 
COMMERCE EXTERIEUR 

TtK.* Annual General MerUnfC of Rhareholdcre, presided u^er by 
Mr. Jacoui's CHAINK, Chairman of the Boanl, amlated by Mr 
Geurfre ASSEMAT. Vice-OhAlirman, took place on Maresli 22, 
1972, with a view to apiirovm^ und passlriK the accounts for the 
1971 account inn period. 

I'he Ixilunce aheel, which rellect-i an increase of 2.’>v; »as 
comiwred lo last yeai-'a 22^^^') shows a total ol around F ai 
milliards 

'rransuettona via slKnatiiro, acceptances and “ avals " at sliort, 
medium, and lonn term, are up by 20*:^ and account for 71.2*-^ 
uf ihe bslunee sheet as aitainbt the Tt 7'/r nt iDeoember 

31, 1970. 

As for ” Buyers Credits,’ the -UjttiJ of uiiliSMtlons and conQrma- 
tions concerning their loni; term fraction, llnanced by the B.F C K . 
rose from F 3,262 million to F 4.290 million Funds carhnarked 
for the said credita- as well as for the financing of the lonfter 
nialurlUes of the “ Suppliers Credits ” 4ncressed and were ol 
more diverse ori»;ins, chiefly as a result of a first public debenture 
i.st]ue of an amount of F 2r>0 milllun 

Short term resources, both in France and fi>ruli;n eurrencias. 
Htand ai F 4,401 million and tnulr progrosalon-parllcularly 
noticeable as rcKRrds non-rosldeitt accounts, which ropresent 41',t 
of the total--have made possible a proKrews in the portfolio as 
well as loans to banks and correspondents. 

After settlnx aside various provlHlons- amoAR others, a pro- 
vision l(ir the Corporation Income Tax oP 35,700.000) ; piovlstons 
for the benefit of staff (F 3,53a.OOO} and paid holidays 
<F 2.«r>4,O0O) — and after depreciation which reduce lo a token 
sum of F ] each of the headings Bulldihifs,” “ Kqulproent " 
and ■ PurnUhlnus,” the n«a oroflt stands at P 1*2,400.401.23 as 
agaUisl the previous year's Hgure of P 10,067,909 08 t-e a 17 3'jt 
increase. 

The dividend is broUKht up f.iom 7.8% to 8%. and apphe« to the 
whole of the Issued capital which was Increased to F 80 mllUon 
in July 1970. The coupon dtstrtbutad works out, therefore, at P 8 
with u Mrrespandlny tax Crediit of P 4. 

The Bank's own funds, after netting aaUle F 3,P®T,600. 
reserves, but not taking into account deprarlatlnn and piovJslons. 
row amount to approalmfttely P 92,176,12)0. 
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Prices, 1971-72 

Britfah fundi 


Price, 

Price, 

Net red. 

Gross rod. 

Eurobonds 


Last week' * 

Ihts week's 

Ylold 





Mar 

Mar 

yield. 

yield. 



prices 

prices 

to 





22 

28 

Mar. 28 

Mar 28 





maturity 





1972 

1972 

19721} 

1972 





% 

High 

Low 





£p 


. . , .. 
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--—. 

-- 
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— 

— 

— 
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Airlease 9% 

1986 

104-5 

104-5 

8*21 

9B't* 

92*. 

British Electric 3% 

1968-73 

98*.. 

98".. 

3 500 

4 705 1 

Barclays 8'.% 

1986 

101-2 

101-2 

7-86 

88'. 

70*. 

British Electric 3'.% 

1976-79 

85*4 

B&'b 

4 550 

6 190 ' 

Borg Warner 8'*^, 

1979 

lOI-i 

101-2 

7-48 

III'. 

92*. 

Treasury 8’*% 

1980-82 

106'. 

106'. 

4 30.S 

7-710 1 

Commercial Union 8'i% 

1986 

lOI'f 2’j 

IOI'.-2'. 

804 

110*. 

90'. 

Treasury 8'*% 

1984-86 

105'. 

:05 

4 680 

8 090 ' 

tsso 8% 

1986 

I00’.-I'» 

100*4-1*. 

7-65 

96 

76 

Funding 6'*% 

1985-87 

92'. 

88'.* 

4 960 

7-745 / 

Ford 8% 

!98l 

101-2 

I0U2 

7 S6 

66'* 

47», 

British Transport 3% 

1978-88 

62*4 

61'. 

5 390 

7 OaS / 

General Motors B\% 

1986 

104-5 

104-5 

7 96 

85’. 

66*. 

Funding 6% 

1993 

79*. 

78’. 

5 300 

B 160 

General Telephone ft Electric 

1986 

100*4-1*4 

I00*.-I». 

7 09 

Ill 

93*. 

1 reasury 9% 

1994 

107 

106'. 

5 090 

fl-70S 

Shell 8% 

1986 

lOO-l 

100*4-1*. 

7.58 

57*. 

41*. 

British Gas 3% 

1990-95 

54'^ 

52*.* 

5 435 

7 760 1 

Hill Samuel a'»% 

1986 

lOOVI*. 

I00*.-I». 

a-12 

09'. 

72'. 

Treasury 6**% 

1995-98 

86 

81'.* 

5 370 

8 425 / 

Rank 8*.% 

1986 

J02’4-3'4 

I0H.-2*. 

8 24 

73'. 

57*. 

Treasury 5'.% 

2008 12 

67'. 

66'. 

5 310 

8 415 / 

Transoeean Gulf 8% 

1986 

lOO'i 1'. 

I00’.-I’. 

7-68 

43'. 

36 

War Loan 3*i% 

after 1952 

41'. 

40'. 

5 225 

8 810 f 

Fireitone (DM) 7**% 

1986 

106'. 7 

I06-*. 

6-99 

30’. 

2S>. 

Consols 2'*% 


26'1* 

28'.* 

5-260 

8-760 f 

prov of Nova Sroiia (I^M) 7*i''/' 

1986 

»06’4.*4 

I06w>. 

6-99 









ICI (f.'DM) 8% 

1986 

106-7 

105't -6’. 

7.28 


Prices, 1971-72 

Ordinary 

Price, 

Change 

Yield 

Prices. 1971-72 



stocks 

Mai 28. 

on 

Mar 



High 

Low 


1972 

week 

2B 

High 

Low 



Banks, other financial 





Ji9'. 

239 

Algcmcne Bank 

FI 317 


5 4 

llO'i 

f I'l 

Al 

54 3 

Amstcrdam-Roi 

FI 70 

- 2 7 

4 

69 

37'.. 

360 

257 

Aust ft N2 B?.nk 

350p 

5 

2 9 

173 

95 

17’. 

30*. 

Bank of Anu-ric.i 

$39'., 

3'*.. 

2 B 

165 

117 

445 

300 

B of li eland 

4IOp 

20 

14 

173'. 

88'. 

1131’. 

700 

B of Montreal 

975f. 

37’. 

3 3 

187'* 

!25‘. 

116*. 

85 

B Nac de Mexico 

P93'» 


6 4 

36’. 

24'. 

445 

30B 

B of NS Wales 

44Sp 

, 5 

2 1 

465 

J8S 

^90 

337*5 

B of Scotland 

650p 

40 

2 7 

2i& 

130 

7625 

2310 

B Bruxelles 

F. B 2560 

25 

4 / 

278 

194 7 

759 6 

222 

B dc Paris Pays Bas 

Fr 257 

; 10 6 

4 9 

144 

75 

7l’i 

50*. 

fl,uikefs Trust 

161*. 

1'. 

4 6 

265 

IBB 

1)65 

327', 

Barclays 

85Bp 

8 

? 2 

19*. 

13'. 

IS’. 

9',. 

Can imp Com 

£13'. 

■*» 

2 0 

114 

63’. 

Ill 

48*. 

Ch.irtorhousc Group I04'»p 

6 

3 9 

93 

70 

61*. 

48'. 

Chase Manhattan 

$59 


3 4 

264 

90*. 

/O 

51*. 

Chemical Bank NY 

$58'. 

. 1'* 

4 9 

IIO’i 

SI'. 

267 3 

196 

rommeribank 

DM 254 

2 

3 5 



175 

I44'j 

Credit Conimerci.t) 

Fr 164 

2'. 

4 6 



414 

358 2 

Cn dit Foncier 

Fi 400 

17 

5 3 

462 

228’. 

4265 

3035 

Cl edit Suisse 

Fr 5 3860 


2 1 

123 

101'. 

355 

281 

Deutsche Bank 

DM 348 

- 6 

2-6 

48*. 

15'* 

285 9 

2I5'5 

Dresdner Bank 

DM 284 

2'i 

3 2 

311 

108 

54\ 

33 

Fust Nat City 

$53 

1*. 

2 5 

253 3 

167'. 

410 

210 

Fuji 

Y4I0* 

■ 10 

1 5 

2600 

1795 

403 

212'. 

Hambros 

398p 

5 

1 9 

354 

103 

180 

72 

Hill. Samuel 

I80p 

. R 

2 1 

126'. 

63 

4*. 

I't 

lOS Mgnt 

$1'. 



25450 

18530 

I5’a 

8*. 

Hongkong & Sh 

£15'. 


2 3 

220 

70 

172 

73 

Klc'inwort Benson 

I62p 

8 

23 

149 

53*. 

me 

5300 

Krrdietbank 

Fr B 6720 

- 100 

2 8 

212 

37's 

m 

259 

Kundenkredtt 

DM 384 

9 

2-6 

360 

175 

2140 

1680 

Lambert L'Ind 

Fr B2140 

1 40 

3 ■' 

158 

53'* 

403 

258 

LBI 

403p 

10 

2 5 

177 

90*. 

850 

310 

Lloyds 

808p 

2? 

1 9 

199 

114 

39*. 

30'. 

Manuf’s Hanover T’'i $35'. 


4 4 

292 

143*. 

81325 

62300 

Mediobanca 

L 64300 

1000 

> 7 

360 

132'. 

270 

140 

Mercantile Credit 

270p 

. 28 

2 8 

275 

106 

210 

102 

Mercury Sets 

200p 

7 

1 5 



745 

207*1 

Midland 

722p 

10 

? 4 



284 

173 

Mitsui 

Y 232* 

5 

2 2 



270 

113 

Montagu Ttij>i 

267p 

1 2 

1 3 

198 

126'. 

H2». 

62'. 

Morgan J P 

$82*. 


3 4 

55’. 

30'. 

'll 5 

260 

Nat ft Grlndlays 

485p 

30 

3 4 

244 

118 

3 87 

2 07 

Nat Austra asij 

SAJ 87 

, 0 17 

3 1 

1 3 

110 1 

142 

91'. 

Nai Com Gip 

230p 

8 

2 0 

55*. 

35’. 

862 

323^ 

Nat West 

858p 

3 

2 1 

705 

395 

145 

‘22’i 

Norsk Cieditbk 

%I20 


7 5 

228 

116 

17 

11*1. 

Royal Canada 

£15*. 


2 3 



805 

4i2’i 

Schroders 

D05p 


1 J 



398 

192’. 

Mater Walker Secs 

393p 

. II 

2 8 

91 

56 7 

3115 

2800 

Soc Gen d*- Banque 

Fr BJ090 

. !5 

4 5 

1060 

724 

2H60 

2430 

Sor Gen de Ucigiqut 

' FrB26oO 

10 

5 3 

40 

27 

430 

200 

Standard ft Chart 

400p 

25 

3 0 

161 

113 2 

3/0 

264 

Suez 

Fr 370 

,3 

5 1 

164 

113 

•115 

209 

Sumitomo 

3 415* 

1 II 

1 5 

2940 

2250 

4170 

3020 

Swiss Bank Corp 

Fi 5 4135 

5 

2 0 

85’. 

48’. 

4205 

3720 

Union Bank Switr 

Fr S 4255 

- 30 

2 4 

174 

129*. 

560 

320 

Union Discount 

545p 

5 

4 4 

379 

220 

285 

134 

United Dorn fst 

274p 

9 

2 3 

35’. 

?5*. 







198', 

120 2 







33S 

230 



loauranee 




148 

77 

70'* 

46'. 

Aetna Life ft Cas 

$62'. 

'. 

2 6 

54 

37'. 

469 

335 

Allianz Versich 

DM 465 

3 

1 3 

904 

630 

5i6 

320 

Ccrt:m Umoo 

498p* 

1 10 

3 3 

1295 

520 

S72 

271'. 

Eagle Star 

562p 

6 

2 1 

245 

156 

701 

164 

Gen Accident 

201 p 

. iO 

3 3 

2875 

2125 

1 '.>490 

44610 

Gene-all 

L 49400 

1 800 

0 9 

162. 9 

119 7 

31? 

167 

Gdn Royal Excii 

294p 

■ 2 

2 1 

344 

180 

i86 

237'< 

Legal A General 

380p 

4 

2 4 

50 

39 

db'- 

55'. 

Nat Ned Hand n 

FI 80 

1 ! 4 

2 5 



i9z 

226*. 

Pearl 

392p 


2 6 



« 104 

172'. 

Phoenix 

304p 

1-2 

2 B 

500C 

3465 

12 A 

171 

Prudential 

2 top 

13 

2 8 

33'. 

19*. 

444 

265 

Royal 

444p 

, 7 

3-1 

!4'75 

9-26 

5/8 

301 

Sun Alliance 

550p 

6 

3 0 

164'. 

114 

413 

140 

Tal.ho Mar A F 

Y 337* 

25 

I 6 

543 

287 

630 

281 

Tokio MaHnc 

Y535* 

10 

1-0 

H5 

130 

5800 

1975 

Zurich loi 

Fr SS600 

-200 

3 2 

204 

147 


Ordinary 

stocks 


Price, Chanj'.e 

Mar 28. v»n 
i972 week 


Brew«rirt. etc. 

Allied Breweries I07p 3’» 

Anheuser-Busch S 

Bass, Charringion I/Ip 2 

Bols NV FI l+4'» S 7 

Courage I70p ■ 6 

Distillers I75p 6 

Distill boagrair’. S34’» 

Dortr unci Union DM 4SS 17 

Guinness 706p ‘I 

Heineken FI 7S7 

IDV I44p 

Kirin Brewery Y 263 3 

Nat Distillers SIS'. 

Scottish ft Newt 111 p 3 

Sth African Bi 9l’»p I'l 

Watney, Mann 243p 17 

Whlthread ‘A’ lOS’ip S 

Building, building materials 
Assoc Portland 46Ip 3 

BPB Indust ri<>s 2l6p 2 

Boise Cascade 117*4 ’4 

Bovis Holdings 31 Op I 

Clmcnts Lafjrgc Ft 238 8 1/6 

Clmcnioncs Bnq Fi B 2S9S • 6S 

Cosuiin 325p 18 

fng Chin,I Clays I li'*p 2 

Italtcmomi I. 19580 1 190 

Laing'A' 2l7p 3 

London Britk I43'4p 4‘i 

Marley I93p / 

Pilkington Bros 354p 6 

Kcdland i54p 4 

Ri-.gby Portland 159p 1 

S>.ee(lp/ I sap" * 

Tarmac 2d6p 6 

Taylor WotHlrow 324p 14 

Wiinpey 24Bp 25 

Catering, hotels, entertainment 
ATVA’ iS3p I 

CBS $54 : I 

Cir.in.id.i 'A' ?37p 3 

Gund Meiiopoliun 2J6p 8 

HolidLiy Inns $52'i ’? 

Lyons ‘A’ /f'Op 5 

1 rusi Houses Frlrl^ 12ip *- 


Chemicals 

AkZO 
A NIC 

Amcr CyDnainid 

BASF 

B.Syei 

ciBA ot-iur 

Dow 

Dupont 

Fisoiis 

W R Grace* 

Hoethsi 

ICI 

Laporie 
Monsanto 
Moncecatini-EJison 
Norsk Hydro 
Rhone Poiilenr 
Solva/ 'A' 

Sc Gobain 
Taked;. Chemical 
Union Carbldr* 

Coal it steel 
Arbed 
Bethlehem 
Broken Hill Piy 
Oenain Longwy 
Finsider 
Fried Krupp 
Crxngei A B 


1I6R B 
I 735 
$37*. 

DM :v4'j 
DM . 15 8 
Fr S 2900 

SI69>. 

37 Ip 
$26*. 

DM >"3 3 

280r 

92p 

$53*. 

L675 

Rr985 

Fi 190 6 

Fr B 2565 

Fr 173 

Y20I' 

$4S'4 


Fr B 4290 
$33*4 
»A 12 75 
Fr I58»* 
l287 

DM (43 7 
<. t«0 


i / 
8 


3 1 

4U 


i 0 
. 6 

4 

6 
. S 
16 I 
!■; 
n 
6 


0 05 
( 13 6 


Yield 

Mar. 

28 


3 1 
0 9 

2 9 

1 5 

2 2 

3 6 
2 0 
2 2 
3 6 

1 4 

2 I 
2 9 
S 7 
1 5 
1 4 
1 2 
1 0 


2 8 

3 0 

I 4 

1 6 
5 9 

4 ?. 
3 5 

2 3 

2 b 

1 0 
J 6 

2 8 

2 8 
I 9 

? 4 

3 3 
3 0 
I 8 
0 9 


4 6 
2 6 
? 3 

1 2 
(1 5 

2 () 
4 5 


5 8 

6 G 
J 3 


0 8 

2 I 

3 0 

3 I 

5 7 

4 9 

2 2 

3 4 

I I 

6 3 
6 0 

5 3 

4 2 
4 4 


5 6 
3 6 

8-5 

•3‘i 

6 9 
7*5 


Pneoi. 19/! /Z 


High 

84 

85 3 

l//’4 

64 

102 '. 

96\ 

205 

35*4 

IZ2 8 

120 


201 8 
299 
706 
47b 
IB4 
Bi'. 
380 
231 
250 
295 
66 '. 
!95 
jSV 

145 
158*. 
72'. 
.385 
1*5 
102 
720 
712'. 
!67 
44*4 

127 

178*. 

257 

4529 

58 ', 

140 

146 4 
542 
8 - 

55'4 

48': 


2*0 

8 '. 

385 

18/ 

1595 

9P'. 

■*1 

192 

60 

I66'i 

428 

183'* 

37 

82 

71 

100 

25'* 

152 

66 

206'a 

104 

420 

93 
140 
435 
77 

160 
78*1 

94 
3800 


I 'JW 

52 3 
54'. 
134’. 
50 

65 2 
60 
140 
25 

83 9 

40 


132'. 

170 

1/7 

373 

56’* 

49'. 

165 

124 

III 

216 

46'* 

90 
2 /'. 
0 / 
82'i 

39'* 
296 
101 
64 
346 
426 
100 
26'4 
64*. 
67 
179 

2460 

22'. 

7-1*4 

91 
257 
56 
34 ', 
32*4 


I2l’i 

163 

I7‘* 

725 

100 

W'/O 

56'. 

36 

143 

36 

109 

271 

129 

12 '. 

32'* 

40 

66 

9*. 

Bl 

I9». 

155*. 

56 

2/; 

72 

lOI’a 

340 

31’. 

97’» 

33*. 

49 

3020 


Ordinary 

stocks 


Hoesch 

Hijoguven 
M.irit'esniAiiit 
Nippon Sieol 
RlifiitMalil 
I hyssen HueLir> 
LJi’inc Kuhlm.in 
U5 StofI 
Usmsu 

Wi'ndrl-Sidolor 


Mv ’28. 
1972 

DM 71 2 

n ■’1 

DM 1//', 
Y 52* 

DM 90'. 
DM 84'. 
tr >7/’* 
$33 

ft 103 3 
Ft 49 9 


Change 

on 

we<>k 

^ I 3 
. 2 8 
I r, 

6 

, 2 4 

f 1 

, 9’. 

, *. 

9 3 
i 5 6 


Electrical, electronics 

ALG ictefunkrn 
A'jLA 
BICC 
fGI 

Cfih-i idc Fl("f UK 
(. ornsat 

I KVi.! 
tMI 

tli-i rroliix ‘B 
L M 1 1 iccson 'B' 
r,tncr.il Uf-ctrir 
c'.Lc: 

L-..'.. r,4 n f lrt 
Minrii! 

HotK’ywrIl 
• locivci 
IBM 

lilt C'jmpiiurs 

M.ich'nc; Bull 

Matii'sliin 
F’hilip- 
fh-ssoy 
BCA 

f,i JlffuMon 
Rl') fiillc Persons 
5ii intTii 

S(i- I I y Rand 
K>di Instriimrnts 
Ihonison-I Inioton 
I lioi n [ iretrn .il 
1 I ha 

Wi ti tn I Inion 
W( u.ni’housc 


A. Tjw ‘A 
Ai l.ki I'rjpco 
R5A 

Babcock ft Wilrox 
iulin Brown 
Brown Boverl 'A’ 
C. ohen 600 
Davy Ashmore 
Dcmag 
B Llliott 
Firth Cleveland 
GKN 

Gutchoffniiiigs 
HarLind A WolB 
Head Wr'ghtson 
Alfred Hci ben 
IHI 

Inter Comb&tn 
Inter Comp Air 
Laird Group 
MAN 

Mather & Plan 
Metal Bor 
Mitsubishi Heavy 
More,in Crucible 
SKF B* 

Serck 

Simon tnging 
Stone-'Platt 
Swan Hunter 
Sulzer 


Yield 

Mar. 

*29 

4 2 

5-5 
6 8 
9 6 

5 5 
4 1 

7 6 
4 8 

8 7 

9 7 


DM 177'. 

, 7', 

2 8 

Kr 275 

i 2 

3 6 

IR2p 

9 

4 2 

Fr 458 

, 23 

4 4 

I84p 


2 4 

$62'. 

, 1'. 

0 8 

leop 

12 

2 4 

?24p* 

4 

2 8 

Kr 244 

2 

41 

Kr2&4 

2 

1-9 

$64’. 

' 5’, 

2 2 

iR?p 

2 0 

$30 

*. 

5 0 

Y 119* 

5 

5 0 

SI 42*. 

. 4’. 

0 9 

$72 

2 

1-7 

$184'. 

. 7'. 

14 

I46p 

Fr8l 1 

1 

7 7 

Y 665 

13 

1 !i 

670p 

26 

2 9 

• 39p 

4 

3 6 

$37*. 

2^. 

7 7 

i25p 

2 

3 3 

99p 

5 

(") 

DM 25/ 

! 8 8 

? 7 

■* 43/9 

. /9 

0 3 

$35’, 

’4 

2 0 

$132*. 

.1 

0 6 

Fr 129 

. 12 1 

4 6 

530p 

4 

l-l 

y69* 

4 

7 2 

553 

2'. 

2 6 

$47*. 

1’. 

1 9 

luilding 

233p 

4 

2 1 

Kr 227 

3 

2 2 

38p 

3 


jesp 

: II 

2 6 

I62p 

4 

7 7 

FrS 1340 

20 

3 7 

92p 

- 2 

4 9 

f«7'»p 

2'* 

18 

DM !92 

r 7 

4 2 

.Mp 

- 5'a 

1-2 

I42p 

. 5 

5-0 

J88p 

2 

3 3 

DM 176', 

-7’, 

40 

29p 



77p 

S 

3 9 

46p 

S 


Y 77* 

9 

7 8 

22p 

1’, 


I45p 

1 

2 4 

63'.p 

1 


DM 188 

, 4 

4-8 

!04p 

-r I 

30 

3B2p 

II 

3 3 

Y77* 

7 

7 8 

I27p 

1-2 

1 

Rr400 

. 1 

3 0 

Sg. 

-2 

2 7 
6 1 

76p 

2'* 

3 6 

92',p 

\ 2l’i 

2 2 

Fr $)S00 

100 

4 0 


p;>ck PrlcM aitd YMids c^eiitd Mth h«lp from Meiirt. Yimildii StcuHtlts Co.s and The ftni Botton Ceirporaiton. • Ex dividend. >1 
'9) htterim■, )i(eW4 ♦Hdwfei' tax m dOp tn C ^ 


>1 Ex capltalliiclon. ^ Ex righta. t Ed all- yIdM, <l) To latMt diM.j 








V 'i 


THE ECO^IOMlSt APRlt 1, Igya 


Prices. 1971-72 

Ordinary 

Price, 

Clningc 

Yidd 

Prices. 

1971 -72 



stocks 

Mar 28. 


Mar 



High 

Low 


1972 

AL'Lk 

28 

High 

Low 

SOO 

304 

lubi- Inventmit-iin 

480p 

7 

4 0 

47’, 

22‘. 

29'. 

I8'« 

U5 Indimriri. 

$7.5 


2 5 

MO 

52', 

V/lckr”Ii 

• OOp 

1 


270 

152 

136 

5'» 

Wmr Group 

lJ5p 

' 

4 1 

1 S', 

ir« 

12.3 

51', 

Thoi W W.ircl 

ii5r 

/ 

f 7 

410 

262 






25', 

16 







22(K» 

1440 



Food, phari,»ar.‘ 

uiicaU 



710 

98 

79 

42’, 

Avtor brill* It 1 r>-« 

1'. /9p’ 

7 

7 J 

90 

60 

82', 

36', 

Al^Of ri\f.« 1 n *. 

74',p' 

1', 

S 0 

174 

92 

117'. 

82\ 

Avon rH'lliKi'i 

Sh/', 

'• 

1 ' 

20 

10’, 

358 

225 

hp.-f h I!I1 L.I'HiP 

160(.' 

4 

7 1 

750 

143 

177 } 

140 

bpy.hin 

Fr 1/6 

9 9 

5 5 

760 

485 

89', 

5r, 

bmokn Bund H 

85'ip 

4 

1 1 

54’, 

13’. 

MO 

49 

idtmy ‘jihw<.-pp 

I06p 

4 

( 8 

50', 

21’. 

259 

66', 

r.ivvr.h.i(i. 

243p 

/ 

1 s 



66*. 

41’, 

Colj^ari-P.ilincilivi- 

S65'. 

'• 

2 7 



6 32 

4 05 

t.ol 5iig.ir Ki"f 

$A5 37 

0 17 


27? 

130 

134 

A(i\ 

Inch Lov'-ll 

I33p* 

1 

7 1 

115 

144', 

44', 

m 

G<-fn-i il 1 ood% 

578', 

1 ’« 

4 8 

305 

155 

48’, 

31', 

( 7 fur. 1 l Mill-. 

54/', 


1 0 

360 

158 

534 

284 

Gl 1,0 

572p 

14 

1 9 

173 

119 8 

47’. 

34 

Horn/ 

$45', 


7 ) 

390 

290 


200000 

47’* 

2048 

3231 

3615 

47^* 

88’« 

235 

367 

5070 

ao 

4:> 

->03 
183 
394 
IJ8 7 
336 


57 
25', 
55', 
34’, 
106 8 
402'i 


231 

242 

607 

44 


163000 

38^ 

1425 

2545 

2615 

15'. 

56’. 

88’. 

I'M 

3810 

26', 

2V*4 

NO 

/y*. 

2IS 
79 4 
131'. 


30 

14 

18'. 

25 

71 2 
284', 


92', 

186 

220 

24». 


Mrjffni. 1'1 L.i Ki.klIh- 

1 rafuo 

L'tJrf.il 

Mote.I 

Nr-.! IV- 

I'n/cr 

I’lo*H'f t-aml'l*' 

R, inl<\ f3uvi? 
P*’tk:ii 4 C olmift 

S. iivJo/ 
bplllrr^ 

5wift 

1 j!o 4 Lylf 

Llnili'vfi 
IJoilcvff NV 
I 'iiitod bisc i'i% 


Ir S I907'.0 
S44'. 

I r 204« 

L 2651 
Ir 5 3610 
»40'. 

S88<4 

223r* 

Ju7p 

I r 4925 
77',p 
SJ3 
I80’,p 
l8Jp* 

376p 
HI37 J 
J2Sp 


48 

21 

2S5 

3 

4 
18 
h'. 

3 

P. 

9', 

IR 
! 4 


Motors, aerospace 

ftLMC 

Bofinji 

Cdi'-rplllar lr.«! 
Chry\U-r 
Cuioci) 
[Jjiinior-bi-n/ 


43p 

S23’. 

S53^. 

S32', 

Ir 03', 
DM 402', 


Smiths 

5toyi-D.uiTili I -I'lirli 
Toyota Mo(yi 
Unitr-d AirriaK 


‘XI99 
r 590 
S32‘, 


.'i 

5 

I5 


Property 


0 6 
3 8 
1 2 


! 7 

3 6 

2 3 

1 3 

3 I 

?. I 

5 5 

2 2 

3 0 

4 5 

3 •> 


4 / 

1 / 

2 6 
I 8 


201 

124 

DiiiiLtp 

IBIp 

7 

4 S 

2650 

19/5 

1 nt 

1 7116 

40 

5 / 

56 

70 

hresToff Tiri- 

$26 

r. 

1 1 

73'. 

54*. 

loid 

$73’, 


3 5 

31 

18’. 

Gi-ru-nil Dynarriii', 

$76 '1 

I'. 


B9». 

76'* 

Gtncial Motor* 

$83'* 


4 1 

34*. 

27’. 

Goudyc.u 

$30'. 

'* 

7 8 

379 

123 

H.iwkfi 'ndiJi U-y 

162 p 

9 

J 6 

379 

130 

Mond.i 

1 374 

5 

2 4 

255 

IJI 

Kom iisn 

1 190 

7! 

4 5 

14’* 

8’. 

Lorkhefd 

SI?'. 



450 

156 

1 IK .1-. 

407p 

16 

2 5 

14’. 

8'. 

Mj'.iLy 1 iTj'ii-.iiii 

5L 13'. 

’* 


45 

21'. 

Mi.L5fjnin-l! f'miyd.!!, 

$44', 

I', 

0 9 

1398 

1084 

Mnlu-lin B' 

Ir 1160 

1 h 

! 5 

494 

.40 

Nisi.in Moirn 

1 494' 

54 

1 6 

35». 

19'. 

N Am Roc kvvtll 

SM’, 

'll 

4 7 

294 

274 

PfUgc-O' 

h 294 

?i'* 

J 6 

2660 

1545 

Pirrl|i-Sp.i 

1 1643 

41 

6 >■ 


3 0 

4 6 


212 

123', 

Voile swagc:n 

DM 1618 

9 1 


257 

159 

Volvo 

Ki 255 

7 

1 6 

73'r 

30 

Westland 

63p 

1 '. 

4 8 

109 

42 

Wilmot-Bri-i'drii 

lOOp 

7 

J 0 



Office equipment. 

photographi 



)09 

111 

Y.anon 

1 193 

12 

J 9 

119’. 

71\ 

l.v.ii*i.m Kod.^k 

$'IB', 

7'. 

1 1 

675 

354 

1 L,|. PliOlO 

1400 

16 

i 9 

2*50 

I5i5 

<■.«' , ic 11 Alda 

h B I7'5 

lO 

3 5 

207 

115 

C,>-.i.'iin.i 's' 

I'/p 


1 8 

515 

7S1 

,.i Opt.-.i* 

Y 357* 

6 

2 I 

2768 

1 loO 

Oli.i-U' 

L 1520 

25 

S 6 

247 

167', 

(.•11311*1 

7 lap 

4 

2 6 

121’, 

//', 

I’oLiroid 

Sii9'. 

1’, 

0 3 

1081 

66/‘ 1 

Kank A' 

99/p 

1? 

: 1 

143'. 

85', 

Xs.'rc*T« 


8''. 

0 6 



Paper, piiblis.'iing 




190 

9>) 

Bui 'i'j; i.ird 

h.r iuy 


8 1 

S'*/ 

111 

F'lW.iti r •' , 1 - r 

!59,s 

4 

'1 1 

124 

bf 

B.mi! Pu'p 

Il.T 


4 0 

37', 

lf\ 

( r<iwn 7 f-li' < r. ,*■' 

St 

, 

i 9 

169 

no 

DBG 

.G'(. 


4 4 

28 

20', 

M.uM-'.I.m R.„tdi' 

$■■ 74'. 

1 K 


24 

I5'» 

McGravv Mill 


1 , 

3 3 

288 

I0h»* 

Nows lull 1 n.i' f.n il 


, 1 

3 J 

200 

9/', 

Pi arson LonyMini. 

I9(>p 


/ 6 

302 

12'. 

Rr-f-d inr 

2'39p* 

3 

4 7. 

133 

6C 

Tlmiiisi^ui Org 

i Hr 

? 

5 


132 

61 

t ap'lj! ft Com i.r-. 

' !6',p 


: J 


274', 

IGnimersons ‘A’ 

55:ip 

10 

1 1 


121 

Land bccunti.-. 

2l6p* 

S', 

0 


64*4 

LM5 

M7p 

4 

1 6 


- 118’t 

MFPC; 

245o* 

6 

2 ) 


38 

bt Mi'cn*. 

201 p* 

2 

4 


V 1« 

SG lininobiliaie 

L.297*. 

1 

6 7 


lOO'i 

Star (Gt Britain) 

330p 

30 

2 7 



. Sledt Con version 

7S0p 

10 

0 9 

iSji 



187'tp 

3'* 

2 i 


327 
32’, 
312 
284 
2550 
98 2 
400', 
390 
563 
314', 
38', 
331 
4/1 
2 15 
134 
174 
76', 
I77», 
394 
200 
114’. 
800 
85', 
164 
55', 


191 

18 

180', 
107’, 
1360 
6B>4 
299 
226 
371 I 
227 
27’, 
194', 
288 
I 13 
80 
liJ 
54', 
.•25'/ 
176’* 
162 
75', 
332'* 
45', 
77’, 
35>« 


Ordinary 

stock* 


Transportation 

American Airlines 
Bril & Comm 
Canadian Pacific 
Fiirnesi Withy 
Grcyiiciund 
Japan Air Lines 
KLM 

L. ufrhans.i 
OciMi) Steam Snip 
Pan AmeriLan 

P ft O Defd 
Swissair (Bearer) 
TWA 
UAL 

Stores 

Boots 
Brit Home 
Burton Croup 
Dobenhams 
Galerics Lahiyect* 
G.ilvrias Prccslos 
Gian .in Ware 
Great Atlantic 
GU5 ’A' 

Hoiim' of Fi isf'i 

Iniiov.itlon 

KBB 

Kani.iili 

Kdiifhof 

Li Kedoiiic 

1.1 Rinasrcni'? 

M. 1ICOI 

M.irhs S Sp'-nerr 
Mitjukoslii 
Myer fcmpoiuini 
Neckermanii 
Nouvelles GaK 
JC Penney 
f’nntcmps 
Provid Clorhing 
Soars “A* 

SiMii Koobnek 

WH Smith -A 
Testo 5lor< s 
Unned Drapery 

Woolworrh 


Prite, 
Mar. 28 
1972 


$4S*4 

257p 

$CI5 

33Sp 

SI9'. 

Y 2200* 
FI 121 B 
DM 74 
I49p 
*14'. 
240’,p 
Fr S 707 
S5I', 
S4/'. 


272p 
3C2p 
295p 
334p 
Fr 142’, 

%m 

327p 

SI9', 

3l2p 

280p 

Ir B 1740 
ri 97 
DM 400'* 
DM 206 
Fr 554 
I 229', 
$27’. 

306p 
Y 471 
SA2 15 
DM 134 
Fr 153 
$74', 

Fr 148 
363p 

200p 
$1 14’, 
BOOp 
84',p 
l5R',p 
$42. 


Change 


i 209 
I 7 2 


, 10 
2 

6 

. 2 '* 

3 

+ 29 
I 

• 9 
I 

■ 10 


. 6 
, I’’ 

4 

32 

* 0 04 
, 4 3 

I 3 

4 

31 

6 

■ 2^ 
20 
I 

I V, 


Yield 

Mar. 

28 


4 4 

5-1 

1-8 

3- 4 

4 7 

5 0 

4- 2 


2 0 
> I 
/ 0 
3 U 

3-0 
2 I 
6 / 
2 3 

2 9 
5 2 

3 7 
7 5 
3 5 
2 2 
J 5 
2 9 
2 3 

1 9 

2 J 
2-4 

1 3 

J J 

2 5 
I 4 
I 7 

1 7 

3 6 

2 9 


49’, 

27’, 

Biirliiivlon 

$37’. 

: 'i 

3 ? 

148 

70 

Carpet*, hitei natioti.il M5p 

2 

4 4 

80 

45 

Coats P.iioris 

68',p 

4'/ 

5 1 

MO 

107 

Courtaulcls 

I45p 

5 

4 / 

1 O 2 

7S 

Dollfus Mit-^ 

Fr 96 3 

9 3 

5 4 

58', 

32', 

Fngluh Ccilicij 

56i) 

'* 

15 

4 5 

4135 

1236 

Sum Vi^c'js.! 

1 ‘.255 


38’. 

20 

Stevens. JP 

$28'. 

1 

5 J 

88 

61 

Tcmn 

Y 7M 

6 

8 

131 

84 

lorjy Ind 

Y 106* 

, 1 

0 0 

57', 

41 

Wool'-oriibers 

45p 

2 




Tobacco 




391 

265 

BriT Amt*r Trb.tcco 

105p 

5 

4 1 

203 

lOj*. 

Gallahcr 

;89p* 

5 

5 7 

116 

64»» 

liiiptM'ial lobacco 

I08p 

2', 

4 9 

72'. 

51 

RJ Reynolds 

$72 


1 3 



Utilities 




, 5V, 

41', 

AT & r 

$43'* 


6 0 

8S5 

670 

Chub-j 

Y 840* 

10 

6 0 

840 

680 

Ctiugoku 

Y 809* 

31 

6 2 

29 

24', 

Cons Fdisoii 

$25'/ 

'( 

7 1 

2855 

2185 

CBfS 

Fr (12855 

25 

5 4 

2250 

1830 

I'lturcom 

F r B 2205 

45 

5 4 

836 

700 

K.insai Llc*ttric 

Y 805* 

31 

6 2 

233', 

161 

RWf 

DM 184'* 


4 3 

84S 

660 

Tokyo Lied nr 

Y 832* 

li 

6 0 

lOS 

83 

Tc*kyo Gas 

Y 92 


6-5 



Investment trusts 




274 

172 

AKi.inrc T ruM 

274p* 

16 

2 2 

175 

106 

Atl,r. FIt-ctric 

l/5p 

II 

2 2 

I6fl', 

82'. 

BtT Dtfcrn'd 

I64p 

4', 

3 .1 

98’, 

66 

British Assets 

97p 

1 

I 6 

1/4 

109 

Cabh- Trusf 

I74p 

, 5 

2 4 

191 

118 

iorcign ft Col 

I9lp* 

t 5 

1 5 

174 

108 

Globe Invest mem 

I74P 

3 

2 J 

158 

94'. 

Industrial ft Gen 

I50p 

3 

2 / 

69’, 

44 

Merr.inrile Inv 

69'/p 

1 

.1 0 

240 3 

200', 

Kobneo 

FI '244',* 

3 

4 B 

198 

149 8 

Rollnco 

FI 187', 

, 2 6 

1 6 

117 

68', 

Wit .III Invcstmiuil 

Il7p 

. 1', 

1 5 



Multi-product, mitcelianoous 



423 

335 

Air 1 iqtiide 

Fr 397 

24 

3-4 

1340 

883 

B5N 

Fr 1340 

1 SO 

2 1 

180 

68’, 

Bookers 

IBOp 

* 16 

3 6 

230 

138 

British Match 

I75p 

3 

5-4 

75’, 

50 

British Oxygen 

67 p 

2 

4 5 

13? 

78'. 

British Ropes 

Il6p 

3 

3-9 

7/ 

28’* 

Cope Allman 

67p,' 

2 

4 2 

2/1 

r2o 

L?algcty 

265p 

6 

3-8 

249 

117 

Do La Rug 

I93p 

14 

5 8 

35', 

19 

Fngolhard Mmcrali 

$26'. 

, '4 

l-S 

38’, 

19’. 

Gulf & Western 

$36'. 

- I>, 

1 6 

87 

46’. 

Halliburton 

SB6', 

; 

1-2 

482 

220', 

Hays Wharf 

475p 

-5 

t'5 

1062'* 

735 

Hudson's Day 

905p 

30 

2 4 

67 

46’. 

ITftT 

$56 

I’. 

2*1 

540 

416 

198’. 

126 

Inchcape 

C Uoh 

522p 

Y m 

i 4 
) IB 

2'3 

1-5 

25*. 

7». 

Llng-Temeo-Voufht SM'» 


33*. 

19 

Litton Industries 

$18** 


i'4 

148'. - 


Minnesote MMni 

$t4B*. 



1 Prices. 1971-72 

Ordilwry 

Pries. 

Change 

Yield 



stocks 

Mar 28 

on 

Mar. 

High 

low 


1972 

week 

2S 

260 

121 

Mitsubishi Shoj) 

Y 260- 

1 32 

2 7 

305 

132 

Mitsui 

Y 305* 

1*5 

2 3 

283 

117’, 

S Pearsop A Son 

-260p 

2 

2-0 

43'. 

28'. 

TRW 

$32i4 

*♦ 

3-2 

29*. 

22 

Tcnnccb 

$24’, 

*. 

5'4 

36’, 

23’. 

Textron 

$34*. 


2 6 

174 

67«, 

Thomas Tillmg 

I74p 

13 

2-4 

241 

127 

Turntr A Newail 

238p' 

2 

4 5 



Oil 




677 

467’, 

Aqiiltainc 

Fr 607 

1 7 

2 9 

632 

403 

BP 

S26p 

8 

4 0 

477 

297', 

Burrnah Oil 

394p 

22 

4-1 

251 9 

153*8 

Cic F’ctroU‘.s 

Fr 229 

1 1 2 

5-2 

103-9 

80’* 

Gflsenbcrg AC 

DM 91', 


4 4 

33% 

24', 

Gulf Oil 

$25*. 


5 9 

59'. 

47’. 

Mobil Oil 

$51’, 

1 

5 0 

4510 

30*10 

Peirofina 

Fr B 4510 

i MS 

2-4 

34’. 

26’, 

Phillips Petroleum 

$27’, 

1 

4 7 

151'* 

109 

Royal Dutch 

M 114 3 


6 3 

426 

295 

5hcll franspori 

305p* 

8 

4 8 

62’. 

50', 

5tandaiH OH (Calif) $56 

2*. 

50 

70*. 

52', 

Standard Oil (lrdiai,.i)$64 

*. 

3-6 

0i’, 

67', 

Standard Oil (NJ) 

$70 

2', 

5 6 

90*. 

70’. 

Siandaid OH (Ohio) 

$82', 


3 3 

39 

29’. 

Tuxacu 

$30’. 

1’, 

5-3 



Gold mines finance 



360 

202 

Anpio A'lieruan 

298p 

1 3 

3 0 

295 

160 

Charter Cons 

262p 

1 

2 7 

285 

159 

Ljiis Gold Firlds 

206p 

9 

3 6 

1012', 

755 

Gc'noial Mining 

930p 

( 5 

4 4 

1750 

850 

J'burg Cons 

I225p* 


3 6 

720 

460 

OFsn 

680p* 

30 

6 0 

675 

410 

Rand Seli>tnon 

.seop' 

, 25 

3 8 

234 

120 

Union Corp 

223p 

, 5 

3 0 



Mines, metals 
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$C2I 
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70 

37>, 

Alcoa 

$49’. 

1', 

3-6 

.1800 

1660 

Alusuisso 

FrS22IO 

> MO 

2-8 

37', 

26 

Amer Met Cliru 

$31’. 


4-4 

2i'. 

1 1’, 

Anaconda 

$18’, 

'. 


273 

87 

CA5I 

I54p' 

1 2 

2-8 

283 

165 

Di- Beers Defd 

267p 

16 

2 9 

141', 

53 

Delta Metal 

I38p 

3 

3-6 

155', 

57’. 

F,ilrr*nbrldge 

IC92*. 

‘ '» 


46’, 

26'. 

Inter Nicki-I 

$33’. 

1 

3 0 

375 

'212 

Johnson Matthey 

J42p 

3 

3 7 

56 

20 

Kennccotr 

$27*. 

1 

6 3 

111 

48 

Lonrho 

72p 

6 

9 0 

3 90 

2 35 

MIM Holdings 

$A3 55 

0-05 

2 7 

450 

270 

Metal Igescllschati 

DM 344 

1 1 


187 

126 

Pt'Chiney 

Fr 160 

1 8 

7 5 

V 

52 6 

Pen ,11 roya 

Fr 66 

1 ! 

7 6 

71*2 

69 

PotgitU-rtrutt Plat 

9lp 

2 


33 

I4'i 

Reynolds Metals 

$19*. 


3 1 

270 

171 

RTZ 

2l5p 

4 

2 8 

288 

115 

Roan Con; 

230p 


("j 

780 

475 

Selection 1 rust 

540p 

.15 

2 9 

1945 

1190 

Union Miniore 

Fr B 1540 

•0 

f 2 

5 24 

2 10 

Western Mining 

$A1 20 

0 75 

O-'j 

260 

148’, 

Z.un.niglca 

208p 

4 




PlenUtionSt etc 




J4U 

21.5 

Cunsul'ddLc-d T c-a 

21 Op 

5 


296 

159’, 

Ciiiihi le 

273p 

1 

5 9 

46', 

26*. 

Highlands & Low 

40',p 

1 ’* 

8 2 

.57'. 

3f 

Jokal 

52p 


4 8 

210 

130 

longbiiurne 

I44p 

2 

(") 

35 

17’, 

Piantaiicn Hidgs 

35p 

1 

5 7 

Money Market Indicators 




1 A nuinhni ot tlui b.i) AmruiuJiii hfinkfj hjvf intivud thnir 

plUlK 

lunditiq 

l.llt' up 

*(i ii pur Lunt Bill the Ainont'an 3-mon*h 

Irucsuiy 

lull r.ifi; Kased slujhUy this we«h 




Bank Rate S'X.jrrom 6%, 2/9/71) Bate Rate 4',% 


Deposit rates 

/ diiys' notice 
Clearing banks 

Local authorities 
J monlfis' fixed 
Local authorities 
f inance houses 


Eurosterling deposits (In Pom) 
1 days' notice 5 

3 ntonths' 5’*!* 


5'e-5'4 


S'. 

5'. 


Interbank rate 


7 days’ 

4*. 

Treasury bills 

.1 months' 

4-33 


Eurodollar deposits 

7 days' notice 7', nom 

3 months’ 5*, 


New York 

Treasury bills 

3-85 

Certs, of deposit 

4 35 

Sterling: Spot rate $2 6I6S 

Forward premium 
(1 months') 

0 10 cents 

Forward cover (3 montJis') 

Annual Int. cost 

015% 


Investment currency: 

investment $ 27‘i% prrn-i 


Covered erbitrage margins 

(3 months') 

bills 


In favour of 

Last week % 

London ’*j 


This week % 
London 


Eurodollar/UK local 
euthority loent 
Eurodeller/Curoaterltng 


N. York 
N. York 


». N. York 


Uncovered erbitrage mer|lnt(7 deyi') 


N.Yortt 




N. Tpe»k 2';* J 



AchJcil/)h()i()fjr<i/)f)(JOfy/rx inrjction 

The Cimex invasion! 

-l_ASH • CIMEX INVASION CONFIRMED STOP MOST POWER- 
-UL ARRAY OF FORCE EVER SEEN STOP SIGHTINGS 
REPORTED ALL OVER WORLD STOP IRON CURTAIN PEN¬ 
ETRATION BELIEVED EXTENSIVE STOP TARGET NOW 
IDENTIFIED AS ALL MILITARY INDUSTRIAL COMMERCIAL 
SCIENTIFIC AND MEDICAL ESTABLISHMENTS STOP OBJEC- 
nVE TO ELIMINATE AND DESTROY STOP MAINTAIN OPEN 
CHANNEL FOR UPDATE • ENDS 


Thr Ftmr Stripes, Hard to achieve^qually Hurti t 


ISmr Captain wishes you a pleasant 


To most I'foplf, a BLA is a 

trit.’iKlh voice «>\ er tlie aircraft address svsTem. 

Hur there ‘s a h-w thmprs your t aiptaiii 
has to do hef(.)r< lu spealvs to vou. Let\ 
take tfieni in nrdi t. 

First, lie h,is to speruf two years at 
flying school. f».)lletivcd Hn mx inontlisat the 
BHA IVaining Scho(»h where he ‘flicvs’ 

80 hours on the I liglu Simulator. Then ht 
begins .service -as a Second Officer. About 
four vears later, hedll be ja^icsi Officer. _ 


Nine or ten years after tkiit-if he’s 
reall\ gcjod, and we don't make it easy he 
can become a BE A Captain. 

Befoi e each take-off from London, he 
has a 30 -minute briefing and passes it on to 
his crew. He’s responsible for exhau.stivc 
checks of the plane and personnel -164 dials 
in the Trident coc 3 pit alone. He takes off. 

C )niy then can > our Captain say: 'Ladies 
and Gentlemen, this is your Captain, 
wishing you all a very pleasant flight’. 


limr Captain wisbeg you 
a pleasant Sight 









I akin^ otl. LanJinp. And, in 
K‘iwt'cn, kc’t'piii^ thr plane on an even 
course. That, vt)u mij^hr think, more or 
less sums up a captain’s job. 

Not b> a Ic/iijj wa>. 

Even betore boarding;, the Captain 
is responsible tor some 40 exterior 
checks. Once in the cockpit, mother 164. 

Meanwhile, each member of the 
cabin crew has been going through a 
checklist. When they’ve all finished - they 


report to the Captain. 

I'he Engineer presents his report. 
Everything that’s been done to the plane 
since touch-down, in full technical detail. 

Only now, when every single aspect 
of the plane has had the Captain’s 
personal approval, can he commence 
take-off. 

Our Captains are perfectionists. 

We wouldn’t have them any other way. 
Nor, we believe, would our passengers. 



Ibur Captain wt^besyw 
apteasaatOi^bL 




TIu' 

(onomist 


April 8 , Tgy 2 


I Conu*ms 


V olMMJr ^ NuMjbi'f b7M 
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Here they come again 

Xoiih Virrnain's I'. ;i s i r r 
invasion is a mark of lio\\ ilic- 
\\,ir lias bcronic a snai^lii 
sinnitilc biMwccii thr iwo Viet* 
narns Mov\ ihr b.itilf loulH i*i» 
pat^v i j "I he first wrrk's tiuln- 
IM£>. patir Non li Vicinain ^ 
.’alrnlations, aii<l tin- bakun'r «»l 
annrd power. j)ai»i- 


The new 

challenger 


Senator M 

e(in\ein look 

rhi* 

VVi'‘eonsi!i 

pniitinv V 

(t V 

liaiidilv. w 

hit h debgbo li 


ynililg tnlld 

bill n.iiui'.' 

dlv 

spi eatl ilevp 

1 'lull IK V anil iMg 

I he 

Demoi rai tc 

old giMid p.ige 

) 1 



A term to violence 

Liberal opinion has nnuic a 
ij[icat mi.siakr in not cinpbasis- 
inc the total clisrrpntability <if 
violentr m any inoclrru sotiety, 
ispecially as niou* fearlul 
weapons an* (oiiinn; altnii', 
paj<c 19. Intiinidatorv street 
demos have led on to the 
awduliu'ss that happened at 
Laster in Turkey (see page 
43' and is still hapfX’inni^ in 
I'Kter (see pat^es 23 and 3‘) L 


I Papal fallibility 

I Is Pop*; Paul si an in jj to think 
t\MCf about the Vatican's 
jjpbcy towards Russia ?, page 


Spring books 

A special look at what's best 
lu the spving book lists, after 

52 * „ / 



Wounded party 

Lubniir MP.s are beginning to 
tlespair at the number of times 
Mr Wilson expects them to 
stand on their henils. But will 
the jenkinsites have to do so 
again on the rcferniduin 
issue.?, pag^ r;. 


1 ■) 
'7 

Here tlK*y i ome again 
.Another sell-irilli* leil w'Oiind 

A term to \ joh'iK e 
.A tunc tor |>:i[>al rliniln 

Britain 2 [\ 

XMnU'law give’, them lue < haiv«' lo i aim 
down ; I and ; litrlh .ntitrol , 1 fit lit r ; 

(it non .' (in. , ritr y 

I hc World (-) 

Intrrnatir>nal Report : The Lasier <illi vwue , 

Is it Jitot Kit It'd ‘ ; f Cl par. : Ik land , fran'i' ; 
Hurii'iny ; '1 urkf\ . h.iyfit, 1 t hniuiu ; 

1 yundii . TiikiUan , \nni , imittd 

\othni\ ; AudKih/i ; Papua .\t'i (,iinK>i 

■| 1 

American Survey: Mi('f«»sern on h.^ w'a>' ; 
Pht rut pKjrtti ; (innifrirti fia\ . SiKitulIttl 
(lilt 's ; Stnkc jar . Iiarikii\' finn \ ; 

(i(irnrn'itt'r\ in llw air , Pt dluis t umt' ta 

Spring Books alter f ,2 

,A .sj>e< jal ^ur\ rv 


On the cable 

WImi cable television tan do 
foi a wiled woild, and the lull 
op})onuniiv that may be 
inisstd. page' ti',. 


Busiiics.s Brief 

t )2 

I'lie nut" and holt^ i: 

if Vai 


Bu.sfnes<* 


Whu h wa^ to the \\ 

in d Chlv 



()h 

lie wotld man-nuul 

1 fibre tarU'i 
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THE At>iut 8,' 'iffai' 



Ireland 

Sir—W hen peoples of differiriR racial 
charat tcrisrics, irligion and culture cannot 
live loRCthcr, separation is the only remedy. 
In Northern Ireland the PrtnrMants regard 
thcinsfh, « s as British and their provim e as 
part of the Lnited Kingdom. The Catholics 
regard themscKe.s as Irish and the ancient 
province of Ulster as part «d Ireland. 
Both communities consider right is on their 
side. 7 'his surely is the niih of the problem. 

Both communitir's could be sati.sficd if 
the province were dividedj the overwhelm¬ 
ingly (’aihoiie eoiiniies of Fermanagh and 
'I'yrone being ceded to the republic. The 
city of Londonderry, together with part.s of 
lln- county of that name, and the town of 
Newry, together witli parts of fh(' county 
of Armagh, wouhl also have to be ceded to 
the republic, The remainder of the pro¬ 
vince would be fully integrated with the 
United Kingdom on the Scoiti.sh model. 

I'hc border resulting from such a divi- 
.sion w'<iuld be much shorter and more 
easily supervi.sed. Some thousands of 
people would inevitably be stranded on 
the “ wrong " side of the new' border. I'or 
these, imancial assistance to move home 
and employment would be necc.s.sary. Fhe 
.scale of such assistance would be con¬ 
siderable and it should be supervised by 
a joint United Kingdom-!ri.sh commission. 
In the long run, the costs of such popula¬ 
tion transfers would be insignificant com¬ 
pared with the present cost of keeping the 
two communities from each others’ throats, 
—Vours faithfully, D. W, Mountain 

Carshalton, Surrfy 

Sir —There seems lo be a devious, basically 
unfair thinking involved in the suggc.siion 
by Professor David O’Mahoney (Letters, 
March 4th) that the Briti.sh Government 
give in to “ the Irish-orientated minority ” 
in Northern Ireland and set up some sort 
of ‘ joint-tru.steeship or dual sovereignty, 
w’hiih will accommodate the different 
allegiances of the communities.” 

It a ni.itter of record that Ireland 

has already been rlivided once for 
religitms-poliiiral rt‘asons At that time, 
the Catholic Iil:.h took over most of the 
islaiuJ. and the small corner in the north¬ 
east was left as I’ne sanctuary of the 

Pioirstnms of lush. SMjts-lrish and 
Lnglish de'-c(ni whu wanted ii<i part of a 
separaii* Irish go\ernment. 

I lofessttr (J'Mahoiiev ."aiggests thal ihi.'i 
safe haven of the IVoiestants now he 
divided again. His siaienn nt that “ (here 

can be lasting peace ’’ unless a divi¬ 

sion of the Pnitesiants terntnry made 
idong the hues hv suggesterl imjilies 1 
continuation of the present lernirism as 
its only alternative. On this point Profes¬ 


sor O’Mahoney, and that part of the 
Uatholir minority who are didoyal, might 
misreekon sorely. Given th^ continued 
hostile activity and guerrilla warfare con¬ 
ducted by this disloyal minority, this 
nightmare promi.ses resolution only through 
far-reaching action. 

When the Irish Republic became self- 
governing, all who had been loyal to 
Britain were driven out with great 
deliberation. Thai is a sword with two 
edges. Bui, then, who am I to point a 
finger in this instance ? America clivl the 
.same thing after gaining its independence. 
Jn fact, every 01 her land has followed thi.s 
pattern, with very rare exceptions. The 
reason is clear, in political life no house 
can stand divided. 

Therefore, the fatal mi.stake perprirated 
on the Northern Ireland loyalists wn.s U) 
force them to tolerate an avowed enemy 
in their midst. Much bloodshed and .sor¬ 
row has resulted, and much more is on 
the hori/nn as a result of leaving thi.s 
situation nii.settled. h doe.s not .seem 
imreasf)t»able to expert that anyone* given 
political freedom in Northern Ireland 
accept full political responsibility, anr) 
pledge his allegiance to the existing 
government. This is standard prrK’cdun* 
throughout tin* world. The penalty for 
refusing such allrgiariec is loss of civil 
rights, imprisonment or expuJsii)!!. Britain 
.should stand fast in this siiuation and 
not bow' to terrorism. The present 1 R.^, 
with its international .socialist leanings, 
had national sot ialistir leanings during 
the .second world war, when it sought 
military help from nazi Gcnnany. It is 
an undesirable group to let drterniim* 
the future of those who were our comrades 
fighting the nazis. 

If the Westminster Parliament .should 
lose its will in this siuiation, and bt* 
prepared to change Northern Ireland’s 
eonstitniional statius to suit the terrorist;,, 
it must undtT.stand it has placed tin* 
loyalists in an i.solated corner. 7 ’he Loyalists 
must then either strike their enernirs 
effectively enough to neutralise them, or 
face the eventual fate of Prolestants in 
the Iri.sh Republic. Such a compromise 
w'ith their enemies will then clearly mean 
to the loyalists: ‘'Defend your rights 
now, and alone, <»r be destroyed through 
legalised attrition.”—Youns faithfully, 
Alburtis, Pennsylvania William Similso.n 

Sir —Further to Professor C)’Mahonry’s 
letter (March 4lh), I w'ould sugge.st that 
he is living in an ivory tower in Cork’s 
University College when he talks of “ joint- 
trustee.ship or dual .sovereignty ” for 
Northern Ireland’s citizens. l*hc reality is 
that die majority of the population would 
reject such a ridiculous proposition. 

I would refer him to Matthew, (ihapier 
a, verse 24: “No man can serve tw(» 
masters: for cither he will hate the one, 
atid love the oth«*r; or else he will hold 
to the one, and despise the other. . . — 

^"ours faithfully, E. W. McCartney 

Belfast 


Taxing small companies 

Sir —Your article (March 25th) regarding 
the shortfall on private companies is well 
put, and at last ii is recognised that lM||| 
problems created by shortfall for privilb*^ 
eompanies are out of all projiortion to 
thv revenue received. 'Fhose companies 
with profits below' .U 15,000 receive at 
pie.sent shortfall abatement. From next 
year private, companies with profits above 
this figure w'ill suffer inerted Corporation 
tax if fheir distribuUoifciTe low. This 
mean.s, in effect, thwabre, that low 
distributions will be penalised in any ease, 
irrespective of whclher or not there is a 
shortfall problem. If this extra rorporali»»n 
tax is coupled with the fact that plough- 
back profits increase the future liability to 
capital gains, then there seems little point 
in eoiitiniiing shortfall at all. 

You mention that .something like 330,<100 
.small eompanies may be iclieved of the 
increase in corporation tax. It is a .sobering 
thouglit that if each of the small companies 
in thi.s country could tinploy one extra 
mar> the problem of iiiit. tcploymeni would 
be nearly halved. 

Had it not been f<»r the discriminatory 
legislation iiiliodueed by Mr Callaghan 
m Hifif) against private rompanies, we 
might well riot now be fa<'<‘(l witli the 
seriiuis unemployment lliat we have today 
Wiihotit doubt, the elf)se eompany legisla¬ 
tion which int hides shortfall ditl much to 
hamper and set back the prosperity ol 
this country. 

'J'hen* is now* virtually no navon at all 
why the v\hole of close company legisla¬ 
tion should not be serajrped. Indeed, one 
might even go further and scrap the neces¬ 
sity to file aeeount.s of private eompanies, 
which also (‘anse.s tonsiderable e.vira 
professional eo.sts and seems to achieve 
none of the arguinonts which were 
advancefl in favour filing.—Yonrj< 

faithfully, J F, C^RiTniit.r v 

London, EC'.i 

Value-added tax 

Sir —I agree with you when you deplon 
the zero-rating of food for Vat (March 
2f>th). 

Admittedly, a single rale of lo per eeiii 
rr*akc.s tiddling Vat le.s.s tempting, but 
because such a large pan of eonsumei 
piircha.ses is zero-rated it will be exeec'd- 
ingly difficult for the customs to know 
with any degree of reliability their net 
Vat liability. 

As retail pharmacists, I and my iiicflual 
colleagues are intrigued by the decision 
to zero rate all gootls supplied by a phar 
maeist on the pre.sc,ription of a dormi 
(Schedule /|, group 13). We do not aniitJ 
pate that whi.sky or cameras wdll beeonv 
prcseribable under the NHS. but h?» 
pleased with the incentive to privai< 
medical care provided by the white pape: 

As a keen gardener, who also reiai*'* 
seed.s, I am puzzled bv the di.st rirnination 
between those propagating foodstuffs foi 
animals providing human food and thos< | 
not in this happy, or unfortunate, position , 
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MANAGEMENT APPOINTMENTS 


£7000 PA AND OVER 


THE LONDON 
GRADUATE SCHOOL OF 
BUSNESS STUDIES 


Principal 


The Governing Body of the ondon Business School 
invite applications for the oflfe of Principal of the 
Schtx)!. The post will becomeacant from July i, 1972 
when the incumbent and first rincipal of the School 
will be resigning in order to re^e his business 
career. It is hoped that the pcrs^ appointed will be 
able to take up the appointmenty September 30, 
although this is not an essential (Edition. 

The School has a student body^eraging about 
375 and offers Masters and Ph.D. hgranunes and a 
range of executive programmes of ijn one or two 
weeks to ten months duration. In action, the 
School conducts widespread researc^ptivities in 
the management field. The work of tlprincipal 
involves leading a team of teachers, r^fcjigrs and 
administrative staff totalling about i 63 nd the 
overall supervision of the academic wotthe finance 
and administration of the institution. 

The ideal candidate will have a backglpd of 
substantial managerial or administrative i>onsibility 
and a knowledge of relevant academic dis<ings 

and/or academic administration. 

The remuneration will be at Vice-Chant^ jgvpj 
and a house is provided. Membership of the 
Universities’ Superannuation and Life Assu^g 
Scheme is requited. 

Applications accompanied by a curriculum ip 
should be submitted to The Secretary, London 
Business School, Sussex Place, Regent’s Park, \ 
London, NWi 4SA and marked, ‘‘Confidential^ 
The dk>siag date for applications is April 30, 19'A 


Financial 

Controller 


• THIS IS an opportunity' to join .1 
dynamic business in the City, a leader 
in its field, with an outstanding record 
of profitable growth and strong 
international connections. 

• THE ROLE is twofold; to control 
a major reorganisation within 
the finance division, and to work 
increasingly with the Financial 
Director on broad aspects of the 
company’s international 
development. The job offers 
considerable scope for personal 
advancement. 

• A CHARTERED ACCOUN TANT is 

required with a proven record m 
financial control at senior level. 

Equally important is the ability .and 
temperament to contribute in an 
intellectually demanding 
eiivironmenr. Experience in the City 
is a strong advaiit.ige. 

• ACE early thirties. Salary will 
attract men already earning £ps>oo. 

Write in complete confidence 
to C. W. Elms as adviser to the company. 


JOHN TYZACK & PARTNERS 

LiMirr.D 

10 HAIl\M STRtFT • H)NIH)N WIN blJJ 
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LETTERS 


{Schedule 4, Rcncral item 3). I appreciate 
that we should do all we can fo provide 
small wild birds for the Italian diet and 
can see that I must view tin- depredations 
of visiting or rrsid(‘nt pheasants and wood 
pigeons with a dilTereni cfinrern than has 
been my wont in the past. 

Altogether this is a most interesting 
white paper which I trust our so\’ereign 
Parliament will transform into law with 
as little delay as possible and that it will 
not feel us responsibilities lessened by the 
thought that later this decade out system 
is likely to be “ harmonised " and that 
we will in all probability, together with 
the rest of the have a system similar 

to that now obtaining in Denmark.—Yours 

faithfully, J* ^ 

Nfwport, lissex __ 

Inflation 

Sir— The repetition of the hoary myth— 
that Hitler put Ciermany on a “sound 
financial footing ’* under Dr Schacht - 
would by this stage in our knowledge of 
na/i eronomics be merely a flat joke, if U 
were not also dangerously irre.sponsible. 

Let Major John North (Letters, March 
g'ith) read .Schacht's own book, “ I he 
Magic, of Money," and learn how' the nazis 
eiirecl unemployment by pieparing for wai, 
how they reduced foreign trade, jeopardised 
the supply of raw materials and soaked 
rich Jewish families for ransom nymey. 
Let him consider the gigantir spoils of 
military eoncpiest, and how the ealastrophic 
decision to finance the war by printing 
money led to a new inflation. In Schacht s 
own words : “ Hitler conducted his 
economic autarchy ... in complete dis¬ 
regard of the practical conscc|uenccs. ’ 

No, the real period of economic growth 
and stability has been, of course, and 
sniely not by coincidence, since strong 
trade unions became integrated with the 
othei relevant institutions, after 194:)- 
Youis faithfully, J. R. Hopkins 

Halesowen, Wnres. 

Sir-’-I should like to commend two sug¬ 
gestions for curing inflation which have 
appean'fl in your corrc.spondenee columns 
»cccml>. One was to liquidate trade unions 
the Ollier to nationalise them.—Yours 
faiihliillv, R. S. MusGRAvr 

(*7jy// Htnd, Windermere 


American medicine 

StK—Voiir review of my book “Health or 
Health Se^^ ice " seems to have roused 
disMoginshtc! economists 111 the I niteci 
Slates and r^ieat l^ritain to proieM that the 
Aineiu.iii MUMlical system had not failed. 

I tpjite agree In many aspects it is far 
ahead of «»uis ; in otliei\ it reflects all the 
ach .uiSages and disadvantages of a frc'C and 
liberal society. 

No scrioiLs anilior complains of receiving 
a re^'iew in \onr resjiecled jfuirnal but 
perhaps he is entitled to ask if the lesiewer 
really read the book 01 wrote of his pre¬ 
vious xniscoiu e[Mions I'oi 1 did not 
advocate the use of the Americ.ui system— 
why should I Vve aic- two very ditferent 
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eountrie.s and eronomics. I did advocate 
a reform of our contribution scheme 
thrcjugh private enterprise insurance. I also 
.showed the clangers of a state monopoly in 
health care. 

I aLso gave a political explanation of 
why would-be popular demagogues, from 
Hi.smarck to Senator Edward Kennedy, 
have sought to use medical care as a 
political pow'er base. My own short .spell in 
the House of Commons (which 1 hope will 
be .shortly extended) showed me how 
e.ssential the inaintt nance of the* most 
.socialistic medical scheme in the world 
(nejt evc’n barring Soviet Russia; is to the 
political power base of the Labour part) 
'rhis issue arouses them like none other. 
Unfortunately, some of their myths and 
distortions come to be believed by Cun- 
.scTvaiives. Most people working within 
the Nils know' better. Lhat is why 1 wrote 
the book.—Yours faithfully, 

Poole, Dorset Wyndham Davifs 

Tunisia 

Sir —I found Michael Wall’s Maghreb 
surs'ey (March nth) an excellent interpre¬ 
tation of current events in the three North 
African countries, which I know fairly well 
from about five years of residence a.s an 
economist with the United Nations, lord 
Foundation and Swedish International 
Development Authority during the iqbos 
and early 1970s. I entirely agree with 
his picture of the development in lunisia, 


wTstern countries, as well as in the leading 
international organi.sations, there has been, 
ever since tlic end of 1969, an awarene.ss 
of the imprisonment of Mr Ben Salah as 
an unacceptable act of revenge for a purely 
political mistake, an awarene.ss which 
ceriainly is ddng great damage to the 
image of a progressive 7 ’uni.sia.—Yours 
faithfully, Torsten Gardlund 

Universit y of Lund ^ Sweden _ 

On the tVest Bank 

—Your article on the West Bank 
(March iBh) gives the impre.ssioii that the 
Israelis tLre were engaged in all sorts 
of insidios activities 

You wtie: “Mr Dayan has .said that 
wherevcT Israelis settle they mean to 
stay.” *0 farmers anywhere consider 
themsclcs transients Why are Jewish 
seitlernt*^ in an Arab environment siuh 
an intK'rable idea if the West Bank were 
to ref" ni Arab df»rninallon ? Woiildii’i 
sndi n attitude imply that th<‘ murh- 
\aund Islamic tolenmec is in exceed- 
iiighshort supply in Jordan and otheu 
loc*-! Arab states " 

] as you mention, the Arab farmer 
onhe West Bank is in such bad shape, 
has he quadrupled his purchase of 
fpliser and tractors .since IQG7 Yours 
f.hfully, Li,n\\ic. M d'ANNrNWAU* 
lo Alto, California 


•rom east to west 


illiberal nature 
f March 


Ills uK,iuit VI... —.1 _ * *1 ■ 

the Maghreb rountry 1 know best. The -C.ommcnting on the i 
forced colkciivist approach lo .he develop- ‘>f Kuropean governments 

mciit policy of this country, which came. ^^y: The number of pc-oplc 

10 an abrupt close with .he arrest of Mi allowed to .ravel u. the wesr last year from 


Ahmed Ben Salah in 1969, was, no doubt 
a major political mistake. 

'I'hc 1969 crisis wa^, a.s is well know 
triggered by a W'orld Bank report, in wh 
the failures of the co-operative efforts 
the public initiativc.s in the industrial se*" 
were disclosed—in such an open way 
the regime lost face and decided to pjl' 
the initiator of this policy, Mr Ben 
He wa.s, as Mr Wall rightly poin'^^^ 

“ exceptionally able,” and I would ^ ‘J 
add, on the basis of several y* ^ 
acquaintance, exceptionally horn' 
hardworking. 

Against this background, I w'Ou‘*V ” 
question Mr Wall’s stateme 
Tunisia as a .still-fa\ourcd 
foreign aid. The seriousness of tf 
meiit effort directed by Mr 
ii.< Mr Wall fKiints out, '"J'y 

backed by President Bourgu 
whole government, did at thc'^^ ^ 
massive development assistar)^''^” 
such countries of a liberal 
the United Slates, France 
flu. today, as a result of ^ “ 9 ; 

.ciicc at.oRclher 

principles of the UN cha - ’ 

no doubt, l(j.st a considc' J . . , 

iu.crnational prestige i. “'‘“'"‘'d 
ing the earlier part o’’ Bo“rgu>ba s 

mVbcu Salah has re^ beeu adopted 
by Amnesty internati ^ 
victims of dictatorif*^*"**’ •'‘■vcral 


Hungary and Poland—the two most liberal 
of Russia’s allies—may actually have been 
slightly smaller than ir was in 19711. ’ I 
wonder if you realise the ob.staclev which 
western goveriimenis sometimes place 
before aspiring east FLuropean travellers. 

Last summer 1 invited a Polish girl to 
spend a month in Britain. A friend of mine 
invited her boy-friend. For the sake of the 
story, let us call them Mary and Jack. 
Both are siudyirtg EnglUh literature at 
Warsaw university and think highly of 
Britain and everything British. We have 
known Jack for several years .and he w^as 
extremely hospitable when I visited Poland 
two years ago, so both my friend and I 
in London w ere quite willing to sign stat* - 
merits .saying that we would assume respon- 
•sibility for their maintenance while they 
wTie in Britain, and to save up in order 
to be ill a position to do so. 

Neither Mary nor Jack had any trouble 
in getting passports and other travel docu* 
ment.s from the Polish authoritie.s, beyond 
the standard delay wdiich seems the hall¬ 
mark of any bureaucracy, and Jack 
rveniiially vi-sited Britain. Mary was not st** 
lucky. Her application for a visa appeals 
to have been held up for several wrecks at 
the British embassy in Warsaw. She had 
planned to come on Sunday, August 22nd ; 
it was not until August 19th that a pair 
of policewomen visited me, apparently to 
investigate her visa application. I do not 
know what their report slated, but Mary 
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There’s no shortage of good ideas 
in British industry. It just sometimes 
looks that way. Worthwhile projects 
■exist aplenty. So do the men of 
vision who can conceive them. 

But too often, myopia wins over 
and the suggestion box is a funnel to 
the wastepaper basket. 

So we’re looking for people who 
are not content to let the status stay 
quo. People with plans in their heads 
and fire in their bellies. 

At the Highlands and Islands 
Development Board, we have a 


mandate to turn ideas into reality. 
To get projects off the ground. 

The resources are here for you to 
do it— manpower (and womanpower 
tool), water, land, buildings, power, 
transport and financial support from 
the Board. 

And by plane we’re only a couple 
of hours from London and little more 
from the main centres in Britain. So 
if you’ve got a good idea, we really 

Win the ideas 


would like to hear it. It can be 
electronics, oil, food processing, 
light engineering . . . whatever you 
like, we're willing to give you a 
cfiance to tollow it. 

But first find out what we've 
already done, the sort of operating 
conditions you can expect, the type 
of assistance and backing you could 
receive. They're all in our new 
industrial brochure. 

There's a copy for anyone who 
knows a good idea wfien fie sees one. 


men please come out of hidins! 






/. 
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PIrnsp sond mo your M pig*'froi’c. dour I'rochuft uti induv.tri,il 
opportuntlici m thf Highlands .mJ Isl.i-id-; 


Company 


To Director v)nndur*irl.il Development Marketing, 

Hlghlftndt and laUnds CI*v«lopffimt Upaird^ 
Orldf* Houm* Oank Straett lnv«m«ff, Seotlftiid. 
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did not hear of the British embassy's 
refusal to give her a visa until well after 
her proposed date of travel. As far as 1 can 
gather, no reason was given for this 
refusal. 

It is difficult to save up for a trip of this 
sort. It is uripleas;uU to have one's summer 
vacation ruined by untertainty and delay. 
I'his may have b(‘en an exceptional inci¬ 
dent, and in any ease Her Majesty's 
Governnieni has the right to grant or refuse 
visas as it sees lit. But a case of this sort 
does nothing to exploit the potential good¬ 
will which ikitaiii has among the young 
in east Europe, and it makes a mockery 
of your ielf-righteous liberal indignation at 
how few cast Eurfipcans arc “ allowed ” 
to visit the west. 

T have no political axe to grind, but I 
feel jt my duty, as a supporter of that 
extreme centre" which you usually so 
fairly represent, to bring this case to your 
notice in the hofH* that you will realise a 
painful truth: there are faults on both 
sides.—Yours faithfully, M. Huq 

London, WCi 


Ecology 

Sir —Your artiele, “ Urn its to misconcep¬ 
tion " (March iirh), was a sad example of 
your propensity to seek to ridicule 
arguments to which you yourselves plainly 
have no satisfactory answer. 

You seemed to be arguing that because 
technology has always found an answer 
to the problems and shortages which it 
has created, it will necessarily do so in 
the future. You admitted “ the germ of 
('(^inmon .sense" in the suspicion that 
today's pace of exponential growth in 
gross worKi product must run into ineJas- 
ticitics i>f .supply (shortages) in some 
partiiular things .some time, but seemed 
unprepared to draw' the obvious conclu- 
.sions fn'tn your own later stated concern 
with the probh^m of swelling population. 


Iran 

Iran should reach its 20 per cent 
y.'owrh target m 1972, unpinned by 
expandjng oil revenues and an excel¬ 
lent credit rating The latest QER 
analyses hovw this feat may be 
achieved 

quarter the EtU publishes 70 reviews 
covering IbO countries An annual 
subscription to one review (A issues and an 
Annvrii Supplement) is Clb (US$AQ) Airmail 
postupe £2 fUSIS; Single copies £4,50 
(USil2) I payment with order please) 
Detdih, Irom the Subscription Department 

THE ECONOMIST 
INTELLIGENCE UNIT LTD 

Soef.ccir Houso 27 St James's Place 
London SW1A 1NT 7'elcphorte 01-493 6711 

137 Avenuw Loutav 1050 Brissels 
TBlephonH 38-29‘30 

633 Third Aviinue New York NY 10017 
Tdlophone 212 687-6850 


It i.s the interaction of loo many people 
with a spreading, profligate lifestyle which 
creates precisely the problem which you 
recognise in principle but seem incapable 
of thinking through. 

It really is too glib and parochial to 
pretend that, because Ixindon's air is 
cleaner and London's fish have begun to 
return to the waters of the Thames, we 
have no serious pollution problems to 
combat. You have only to consider the 
damage done to human health by the 
lead content in petrol or the serious threat 
to health from some industrial plant— 
such as the smelter at Avonmouth—to 
realise that there is still much to guard 
against and to bring under legislative 
control. 

Your .seeming faith in computer-assisted 
learning programmes as the answer to 
the problems of education in the under¬ 
developed countries is tragically wide of 
the mark and, even if partially realised, 
very likely to be counter-productive. What 
these countries need is our help in 
developing systems of education which 
they can afford and utilise to best ettect, 
not technological aids which merely ser\c 
to compound their frustration by leading 
them down the path to a life-style which 
is already increasingly discredited in the 
minds of thinking people in the so-callcd 
advanced societies. 

You admitted that there is still reason 
to be worried about the supply of dcLcnl 
urban living systems, but offered no 
evidence at all to support your assertion 
that the signs are belter than they were. 
You recognised the breakdown of various 
social patterns and constraints, but seemed 
unable to grasp the simple fact that this 
pnM'e.ss of social disintegration is part and 
parcel of the urban crisis to which you 
referred. The significant rise in crime and 
all kinds of mental disturbance is a direct 
reflection of the dc-humanising effect of so 
many aspects of modern urban life. 

The warnings contained in the (ilub of 
Rome's study have little to do with 
semantics and a lot to do with hard 
economic and political choices. How'cvir 
you define “ food," it is true to say that 
more than half the world is now under¬ 
nourished and that millions dir from 
mahiutrition and starvation every year. 
However you define " arable," it is true 
to say that the area of food-producing 
land is diminishing every year as modem 
methods of agriculture hasten soil erosion 
and exhaustion and as modern techno¬ 
logical man covers more and more of 
the earth's land area with muck, concrete 
and tamiac. 

Your .seemingly touching faith in the 
forces of market innovation lies at the 
very con: of your misunderstanding of the 
problems involved. You seem to suggest 
that the invention of new plants in pods, 
the harnessing of solar |x>wci for agricul¬ 
ture and the substitution of sea farming 
for fish-hunting arc examples of the way 
in which technology will once again come 
to our rescue. However, you make no 
mention of the enonnous costs involved— 


costs which your sacred market forces may 
not be prepared to bear—nor of the 
unknown ecological consequences of such 
new technological ventures. You cite the 
example of the discovery of extensive oil 
reserves in the North Sea as justification 
for your claim that in reality it is much 
more likely that we will for a time 
exponentially increase raw material reser¬ 
ves in line with exponentially rising 
demand. But even if you arc right about 
this in the time scale of the next 15 
or 20 years, you should stop to con¬ 
sider what you plan to do when the 
economic and ecological costs of harnes¬ 
sing new sources of energy become 
impossible to bear, even in our myopic and 
technology-obsessed .society. And it cannot 
be sufficiently stressed—(hough i( was 
ignored in your treat mem of the pniblcm— 
that it is (hr urgent responsibility of this 
generation to .seek to limit ils families to 
no more than two children, if those same 
children arc to inherit a vv(»rld worth 
living in. 

Such a .stable sorict) if it w'cre ever 
to be brought about- would be the result 
of conscious choices made today, wTiile 
we still have the possibility of free ihoice. 
It would be founded upon an alrno.st 
revolutionary awarene.ss of the need to 
extend both the time-scale and the scope 
of the value-judgments which foim the 
basis of our political choices. It would 
constitute a stateirient of faith in the 
future and evidence of our d(‘termination 
to lake oiir de.stiny into our own hands.- 
Yours faithfully, F. N. Forman 

Brighton, Sussex 

Sir- 1 should like to send you an appre¬ 
ciation of your article " Limits to miscon¬ 
ception ” (Match iith). 

I recollect an address to the Royal 
Society in the earlv years of this century 
forecasting world famine in a generation 
Being involved commercially in the inter 
national w'heat trade, I took careful note 
of this a.s about 1933 w'ould be the critical 
period. On or about that year wheat fulurcF 
in Chicago and Winnipeg were standing at 
a level disastrou.s not to the starving con¬ 
sumers but to the starving wheat producers 

Did not Masefield say c[uite (nily 
" Trained men's brains arc sjiread so thin 
they let all kinds of darkness in" ?- 
Yours faithfully, W, R. L.aw 

Helensburgh, Dunbartonshire 

Service isn't slavery 

Sir — The idea expressed in your paper 
(January 22nd) that tourism is resented 
by the population of the host country 
inasmuch as it constitutes a service industry 
us best answered by the recognition that 1 
courtesy is not the synonym tor servility, 
but for decency. 

This is proven, for example, by Switzer¬ 
land, the classic tourist country. I have still 
to find a Swiss whose chiliraeter is affected 
by servtlism.—Yours faithfully^ 

Buenos Aires 





In 1936, when 'Gone with the Wind’ first hit the 
bookstalls like a hurricane and William Powell starred 
in the glassy, glittering 'Great Ziegfeld,' the Pan Am 
Ghina Clipper flew with the first-ever flying dining room 

Pan Am first served food on board in 1929. In 1935, 
galleys were installed and the hrst hot meals served. 

A dining r ooni came next. 

It was small but well appointed, 
like a lift in the Waldorf Astoria, and 
It seated fifteen diners very 
comfortably while still leaving the 
lone steward room to manoeuvre. 

After 35 years Pan Am have 
another aircraft big enough to carry 
a dining room again. 

The 747 travels at 625 mph with a 
range of 6,700 miles. Unfortunately 
there cannot be a dining room on 
board to accommodate all the thirty- 
eight First Class passengers. Just fen 
can use the dining room, so far. 

Perhaps it should all be one fiig 
dining room, but till that day, should 
you decide that you want to be a 
pioneer too, please remember to 
book your table early. ^ ^ 

Suddenlj^yoiiVeiSoinavliereelse. 



Pan Am 


Pan Am, 193 Piccadilly, London wivoAD.Telcphone : london 01-734 7292. 
Birmingham 021 - 236 8731, Manchester 061 - 832 3981. Glasgow 041-248 5744. 
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Something old for something new. In the expert hands of The Ward 
Group dismantling means new life. Obsolete factories, plant, 
equipment, sfiips arc; skilfully broken down by Ward, cut and graded 
into the precious scrap metal that's vital for the production of 
today's new steel products Ward's dismantling division and 21 
scrap works and 4 ship-breaking yards are equipped to make the 
break-up a fast, efficient operation, and have long experience in 
meeting exacting furnace and metallurgical specifications. Today 
Ward IS one of the loading suppliers of this essential raw material 
There's no end to the use of iron and steel -- and no end to Ward 
capabilities, in this and other industrial fields The list of services, 
products and materials offered by Ward covers pretty well every 
need of every industry. 
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Works dismantling — another thing Ward does well 

THE WARD GROUP 


Head Office: 

Th^>s. W. Ward Ltd,, Albion Works, Sheffield. 

tPP.USe, Vauxhall Bridge Road, S.W.1. 
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In the Ccqntal-£or-expansion game, Charterhouse can help you gel a better deal. 


The brighter your company, the more 
you nceil cupital to linancc your 
expansion, but also the more people 
seem to want a fantastic slice of your 
actitjn in return. In fact, it sometimes 
seems that private crmipanies have to 
give most of tlw business away just 
to keep going. 

One of the functions of 
Charterhouse f-iiiance Corporation is 
to make all this unnecessary As purl of 
the Charterhouse Group we have 
access to some very special C. ity 
Itnancial and management skills. And 


since another part of the Group owns 
and runs businesses, we really 
understand your problems at first hand. 

We reason that we ought to be 
able to help good companies expand by 
arranging finance for them without 
seeking control. 

We do like to have a direct equity 
involvement - our holding normally 
averages 20-30 per cent. We think, in 
fact, that we can provide something 
that very few other financial 
institutions can. Call it advice with a 
cheque book if you like continuing, 


interested, and helpful involvement in 
solving your company’s financial 
problems. A simple way to win the 
game, in fact. If you think wc could be 
helpful, call Michael Levete at 
Charterhouse Finance Corporation 
at 01-248 3999. 

Or if you are in the Midlands ring 
Ralph Sammell at 021-236 4936. 

Qiarteihouse 

The Charterhowsp Group Limited. 
1 Paternoster Row, St Pauls, London, 
EC4P4HP. 
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PROPERTY 



CONRAD RITBLAT 

* COMPANY 

Consultant Surveyors 
& Valuers 

n Specialhin[\ in the I aluation of Property 
throughout the I nited Kingdom. 

n Sule and acquisition oj Property for ()ccupation and Investment. 
lJ Project Management. 

(1 .‘'\ppraisalsy Development Projections, ]-i’altkitions and Xssessment. 
i J Property Strategy and Modem Management. 


MILNER HOUSE • MANCHESTER SQUARE • LONDON W1M 6AA 

Tel S35 44S9 
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British & 
French Bank 

London affiliate of the 

Banque 
Nationale 
de Paris 



British & French 
Bonk Ltd 


9'13 King William Street 
London EC4P4HS 
Telephone: 01-626 5678 


60 Brompton Road 
Member of the Banque London SW3IBW 

Nationale de Paris Group Telephone: 01-589 4491 
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Here they come again 


No, it is not another Tct offensive. It is true that 
the North Vietnamese liave not puslicd so hard or risked 
so much or got the men in Saigon quite so worried 
since February, 1968. It is also true that, just as the 
Tet offensive was timed to undermine the position of an 
American president in an election year, this year’s Easter 
offensive is meant to make things difficult for President 
Nixon in November. The fact that the communists 
managed to seize most of a northern province of South 
Vietnam at precisely the moment when Wisconsin’s voters 
were being asked to select a Democratic candidate was 
not just a fluke. Of course, you would have to believe 
that the men in Hanoi have stopwatches for minds 
to make out that they timed the start of their operations 
in Quang Tri province at the end of last week to lead 
up to Senator McGovern’s victory in the Wisconsin 
primary on Tuesday (see page 35). But by turning 
Vietnam into an American election issue again, they may 
have helped hlim to pick up a few more votes by beating 
the letVget-the-^hclI-out-of-t'here drum (see page 53). 

North Vietnam’s leaders may be hoping to wreck 
President Nixon’s electoral prospects altogether, just as 
they believe that they helped to break the will of his 
predecessor. But three things make such a success unlikely. 
The first is that Vietnam just does not seem to matter 
that much any longer in American domestic politics, 
and so long as Mr Nixon goes on pulling troops out it 
is hard to rally a mass protest against .bombing raids 
that do not involve many American lives. Second, 
althoug'h the communist offensive is dangerous, it should 
not prove disastrous. Third, although many of Mr Nixon’s 
critics will assert that the current offeasive proves the 
continuing strength of the communists in South Viet¬ 
nam, it docs not prove anything of the kind. 

What it does prove is the continued determination of 
North Vietnam’s political leaders to pursue the war at 
all costs, despite economic problems that can be shelved 
by a ruling elite that dictates its own priorities, and the 
restlessness among their* own people that cm be buttoned 


down by the police and the party apparatus. The contrast 
between what is happening now and what happened in 
the first months of 1968 demon.stratcs the changing 
pattern of the Vietnam war. The Tet offensive was a 
nationwide operation in which large numbers of 
southem-bom and southern-based guerrillas helped the 
North Vietnamese regular units. Although the Tet 
offensive proved to be a pyrrhit victory, since the Viet- 
cong’s men suffered enormous casualties and the hopi^d-for 
uprisings never happened, it shook the Saigon regime and 
panicked the Americans. 

A deliberate, foreign invasion 

The Easter offcn.sive, in contrast, is a localised assault 
in the region south of the demilitarised zone, although 
it is possible that the North Vietnamese* could be opening 
up other fronts in the central highlands and in 
Tay Ninh province across the border opposite Saigon. 
There is no evidence so far of any significant local 
support for the North Vietnamese forces. On the contrary, 
all those refugees straggling down Highway I towards 
Hue are a sign not just of the familiar horrors of war, 
but of the fear inspired by the memory of what the 
communists did in 1968, when more than 3,000 people 
were assassinated for political reiisons in Hue alone, 
many of them being buried alive. 

Most important, what is happening now is not in any 
real way an internal insurrection. It is essentially a 
foreign invasion, executed by conventional North 
Vietnamese forces. This is no longer a ‘‘ people’s war ” 
—at least not in the sense in which that term is normally 
used. The North Vietnamese moved into Quang Tri 
province down newly constructed roads, led by at least 
80 Russiau-built tanks and covered by an artillery barrage 
from across the border. They have been setting up anti¬ 
aircraft batteries as they move south. The Easter offensive 
has given the North Vietnamese the chance to show 
off all the new military hardware that the Russians have 
been giving them. The fighting in laos last year, 
when the North Vietnamese iwed big Russian-built 
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tanks against a South Victnamcsi* cx[)cditionary force, 
now looks like a trial run for this ofTensive. It may be 
that the Easter ofTensive itself is designed as a trial 
run for a future confrontation in which the regular 
forces of South Vietnam (without their American allies) 
and North Vietnam woui<l fight it out in a straight 
shooting match. 

A decisive test of air power 

Will that day come ? South Vietnam will b(‘ in grave 
danger if it does. The basic military lesson to be drawn 
from tiie fighting o\er the past week is that American 
air power i.s still vital to South Vietnam's defence. The 
reason why the North Vietnamese were able to cover 
the 20 miles or so south of the demilitarised zone so fast 
was that bad weather kept most of the lK)mbers on the 
ground. Now that the clouds have cleared a little, the 
communists may find it tougher going as they adtance 
towards Hue and encircle the town of Quang I'ri. Their 
progress from now on is going to answer a lot of questions 
about the uses of air power in the kind of war that the 
Vietnam conflict hits become. By Thursday the American 
bombers were in action against North Vietnam itself as 
well as the advancing tanks in Quang Tri. St)me of the 
men who are hoping for the Democratic nomination in 
the United States, notably Senator Mc(k)vem, would like 
to take away the planes as well as the American troops. 
But Senator Humphrey at least has conceded that to take 
away American air power would be to take away the: 



South Vietnamese army’s crutch after taking away its 
wheelchair. 

The patchy and contradictory reports that have filtered 
in over the past Week make it hazardous to speculate 
about the outcome of the Easter offensive. About a dozen 
South V'^ietiianiese outposts were said to have fallen by 
midweek, and North V’ieinamese units were advancing 
towards Hue. Then* are several possible outcomes of 
the offensive, ranging fn)m the starry-eyed to the 
catastrophic : 

1. The most optimi.stic theory is that the coimler- 
ihnist that the South Vietnamese hope to dclh'cr, while 
the Americans rain bombs on the communists, will actually 
come off, resulting in a precipitous enemy retreat across 
the border and the spectacle of columns of North 
Vietnamese prisoners. However alluring, this Is probably 
a mirage. 

2. The flash-in-the-pan argument runs that the North 
Vietnamese will be content to pull back in a wTek or so 
after a fairly mes.sy firefight in the north and some 
diversionary thrusts farther south. This might involve 
the destruction of a few South Vietnamese units and 
the temporary occupation of a pifwincial capital such as 
Quang Tri, Binh Dinh or Kontim*. But it would not 
be disastrous. It would embarrass Mr Nixon. It would 
show that the borders are porous arul tlial the eom- 
inunists ran throw the Saigon forces ofT balance. Bui 
it would not prove that Vietnamisalion had failed. 

3-The three-front theory maintains that the communists 
will back up their offensive jn the north with assaults 
on a similar scale in the central highlands and in Tay 
Ninh province, in the hope of pinning down the govern- 
rntnt's mobile reserves and expanding the area under 
V^ietcong control inside the country. I'hert* are several 
North Vietnamese' units in Binh Dinh prov ince, which 
could be used to stiver Highway 19—the supply-route 
between Plcikii in the highlands and tin* coast. There 
has also been a marked build-up of communist forces 
in the Parrot’s Beak and Fishhook areas in eastern 
Uambodia, and last weekend they .seized the Lac Long 
military outpost in Tay Ninh province. The final out¬ 
come of this kind of offensive might be the creation of 
larger base-areas in the highlands and the north that 
would be a rallying-polnl for communist sympathisers. 

4. The doomsday scenario is that we arc watching 
the start of an all-out attempt to overthrow the Saigon 
regime at a moment when Mr Nixon’s room for 
manoeuvre is limited not only by his timetable for force 
reductions but by the American election. I'his would 
involve a massive influx of North Vietnamese troops 
and perhaps even a direct attack on Saigon. It might 
even confront the Americans with the choice between 
resignation and escalation. This scenario is probably even 
less plausible than the most optimistic one. Despite com¬ 
munist propaganda claims (the accuracy of which can be 
gauged by the fact that the Vietcong still refuse to admit 
that then* are any North Vietnamese units south of the 
l)order) the South Vietnamese have not yet suffered any 
decisive reverses. This may be the moment of truth for 
the South Vietnamese army, but it is too early to judge 
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what the truth is going to be. Anyway, major communist 
troop movements outside the more mountainous part of 
* the country arc subject to American bombing, and the 
' appearance of the invaders does not appear to have 
touched off a significant local response. 

These possibilities must be considered in the context 
of the immediate tactical goals of North Vietnam’s 
leaders, as well as the fighting potential of the South 
Vietnamese army. It may be that the communists are 
hoping to shatter the morale of President Thieu’s 
generals while ix^Viving the waning spirits of the Vietcong. 
As the Saigon government has steadily gone on tighten¬ 
ing its grip over the countryside, communist supporters 
have tended to change sides or simply drift away. It 
is not easy to sustain morale among men who arc called 
on to lead the harried lives of guerrillas over long periods 
of inaction. The Easter offensive may be intended to 
reawaken dwindling hopes of a famous victory. 

Ready for the Americans to go 

The offensive may also be geared to factors external 
to the conflict in Vietnam. It may be partly meant to 
put the communists in a stronger bargaining position 
at the Paris peace talks, or even to give Mr Brezhnev 
something to wave in Mr Nixon’s face when he flies 
to Moscow next month. The timing may have been 
influenced by the desire not to embarrass the Chinese 
during Mr Nixon’s Peking visit-—although the North 
Vietnamese have been perfectly happy to embarrass the 
Chinese by toasting the Russians on several occasions 
since then. And then there is that biggest prize of all, 


the fruit at the top of the tree. Always sensitive to the 
rifts in we.stem public opinion, the men in Hanoi may 
indeed believe that they can help to bring about the 
election of an American president pledged to total 
withdrawal from Vietnam. 

The North Vietnamese are counting on that happening 
one day. They have been building up their own air 
force and annoured battalions in the hope that one 
day the South Vietnamt^se will lose the American 
bombers. That is why it is important for each man who 
hopes to be President of the United Slates next year 
to consider whether there are not some fairly persuasive 
reasons why the Americans should continue to wage 
their war in the air over Indochina. South Vietnam is 
vulnerable to inva.sion ; but an invasion makes it clear 
who is responsible for continuing the war. Since the 
Tet offensive of 1968 the government has gone a long way 
towards restoring control over most of the countryside. 
The Vietcong arc a declining force, pushed back into 
a few sanctuaries of mourUain or marsli. In this 
situation, it is the role of tlie American air force, so 
far as it is possible, to help to police the borders, to 
limit the movement of communist supplies and reinforce¬ 
ments, and to give South Vietnam's forces more time 
to learn 10 walk in the Americans' combat boots. No 
one can jiromisc that this will lead to victory or lasting 
peace. The Easter offensive shows the magnitude of 
the threat that remains. But the fart that the communists 
now have to depend almost exclusively on regular 
forces brought in from North Vietnam itself shows how 
much the war has changed. 



Another self-inflicted wound 


That is what Mr Wilson has allowed the Labour party to inflict 
on itself on the referendum issue. He must rescue it from its despair 


Jt is often difficult to gauge witli real accuracy the mood 
of a political p«irty during a parliamentary recess, or 
to predict the atmosphere in which the Commons will 
reassemble after it. Some MPs find just a few days 
away from their colleagues docs wonders for their 
equilibrium ; others tend to become more sickened, on 
reflection, with the whole mess. But the morale of the 
Labour party has been deteriorating too steadily over 
recent months, and the Easter recess—^just a week and 
a day—^has been too short to leave much doubt about 
the mood in which many Labour MPs will return to 
the Commoas on Monday: it will be something approach¬ 
ing despair. These arc depressing times for sensible 
moderate Labour men—and they are likely to get worse. 

The core of the canker is, of course, the common 
market issue, but it would be wrong to believe that 
it is only the pro-marketeers who are affected. There 
is an increasing number of Labour MPs who would 
never dream of rebelling against the party line, never 
mind splitting the party on the market issue, who never¬ 
theless have increasingly solid doubts of the party beii^ 


able to check the slide lowaril.s further incredibility 
under the present leadership. .\ distaste for .standing on 
one’s head on issue after i.ssiie is not incompatible with 
the belief that the terms for Britain’s entry into the 
EEC are tex) steep. I hesc worries are not lessened by 
the knowledge that there is nothing much they them¬ 
selves can do about the leadership, and they are only 
increased by the fear that the present emotional tejisions 
inside the party could leave permanent scars more 
damaging than many of the spectacular public splits 
of the past. 

But that dex-s not mean that the conflict over the 
common market issue will not erupt into an open split 
in the f.abour party, and perfiaps quite soon. The 8q 
Labour MPs who rebelled against the official, anti¬ 
market line last October have choked down a lot of 
dirt since then rather than risk a breach with the rest 
of the parliamentary party. All but a handful voted 
against the second reading of the European Communities 
Bill, which was in all conscience a vote against the 
principle of joining Europe ; that was enough for a few 
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more, who refused to vote against the ways and means 
resolution in the bill. Very soon after they return on 
Monday, the rest of llie markeirers are going to have 
to decide whether they can lake another great gulp 
and suallow lh<‘ir ohjeriioiis on principle lo referenduins 
as a system of guvernnicnt. 

'I’lic qiiestion of a referendum on the common market 
is a squalid little episode. The demand for one was 
rejected bv the party’s annual conference last autumn, 
but Mr Wedgwood Berm, this year’s party chairman, 
regarded it as liis good deed for the year to keep the 
issue ali\'e. He tried to get the shadow cabinet to support 
such an amendment to the European (Communities Bill 
last moniJi, but he wa.s rebuffed ; Mr Wilson being 
consistent in his opposition to the principle. Encouraged, 
howevei-, by M. Pompidou's decision to exercise his 
rights under tlie gaullist constitution and have a 
referendum in I'rance, Mr Bcnn asked the next meeting 
of Labour's national executive committee to back him, 
which it did by 13 votes to ii, Messrs Wilson, Jenkins 
and tiallaghan being absent. On the Wednesday before 
Easter the (question came back to the shadow cabinet 
when the country’s attention was focused on Mr Heath’s 
decision to impose direct rule in LUstcr, and the shadow 
cabinet, with Mr Jenkins and a minority vigorously 
dissenting, stood on its head and decided to reverse 
its earlier decision. After all, said Mr Wilson, knowing 
and leading the w^ay, they would only be anticipating 
the decision of the next annual conference by a few 
months. 

Humiliating Jenkins 

For all Mr Benn's enthusiasm for anything which 
looks participatory, the referendum issue is a phoney 
cause, however much an opinion poll finds a popular 
majority for one, or a plebiscite might be necessary in 
the exceptional .situation of L'lster to take the border out 
of communal politics. It is just another excuse for the 
left and olhci's to make the marketeers eat more dirt. 
There were two amendments to the Government’s Europe 
bill on the Commons order paper when the shadow 
cabinet took its decision. The first, in the names of Mr 
Foot, Mr Shore and Mr Peart, calls for a general election 
before the act is put into force ; the second, put down 
by a group of Tor>^ anti-marketeers, calls for “ a 
consultai}v<’ referendum, liaving no binding effect upon 
the (iov(‘rnm< lit.'’ Neither are worth serious consideration. 
The Labour party could not, and knows it, fight a 
general (lection on the common market issue, for at 
least half of any prospective Labour prime minister’s 
cabinet would be composed of ministers in favour of 
joining Europe. And the Tory anti-marketeers for their 
p.trt are mere ly asking the Government to run an opinion 
poll, the result of which they would expect Mr Heath 
to auTpt if the majority was against Fmrope, but which 

iis they have shown by their activities since the 
Commons voted by a majority of 112 in favour of 
joining the LEC^-—lliey themselves would flatly refuse to 
accept if the poll went iht other way. 

There is some slight chance that the parliamentary 
La|»ur party will decline to follow the shadow cabinet’s 
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last decision and support a referendum. But if, as seems 
more likely, it d(K:s not, the marketeers are back to another 
agonising decision. It must be reported that one aspect 
of the Labour party’.s present trouble is that even the 
Jerikinsitcs arc in no great shape them.selves. Mr Jenkins 
does not lack for supporters who would like to .see him 
make a stand for integrity, resign the deputy leadership 
and vote liis and their consciences every time on the 
market issue. That is also precisely what the left would 
like to .sec happen, yet the idea must have its attractions. 
The left is arrogant in its anti-market majority and is 
not greatly concerned witli anything but intra-party 
victories over the jenkinsites (it has just robbed the party 
of its best pos.siblc succe.ssor to Sir Harry Nicholas as 
general .secretary because Mr (iwyii Morgan was a 
pro-European and identified with Mr Jenkins). It is 
going to go on trying to humiliate Mr Jenkins in 
particular, and there is a danger that he may finally 
decide fie has had enough of it and will resign, as so 
often happens, on a relatively minor i.ssue. So, the 
argument runs, he should go now on .m identifiable 
issue of principle before fiis credibility, too, runs out. 

i\gainst that h(. has equally cltTlicated .supporters urging 
him to play it long ; that they wall guarantee him t'liough 
kamikazes on any given vote to ensure the European 
legislation is not lost, even with the Ulster Unionist 
MPs being as maverick as they think fit. Of course, 
.some sucli Jenkinsites recognise the dangers, not least 
of which is the possibility, which is hardening into 
probability, that the anntial conference will tr^' to commit 
a future Labour government to withdraw from the EEC. 
If the parliamentary party endorsed such a decision Mr 
Jenkins’s position as deputy leader would become 
untenable, but in the meantime they are urging him to 
sit tight and wait and see. Because of this division among 
his supporters, it would be wise to be sceptical of any 
reports of what Mr Jenkins believes or intends to do 
until he actuallv says it or does ii himself. For in a 
curious way both sides can argue that whatever he 
does would be proof that he has the stomach for political 
leadership. 

The showdown to come 

If the Labour party i.s sensible it, too, will wait and 
sec for a bit longer before it puls Mr Jenkins and his 
colleagues to another test. For it may well find that the 
real showdown which will be necessary in the coming 
months will not be between the Jenkinsites and the left, 
but between the majority of the pailiameiuaiy Labour 
party and Mr Wilson over his conduct of the leadership. 
By allowing the Labour party to get into such a mess 
over the referendum, Mr Wilson has allowed it to inflict 
yet another wound botli on itself and on his own leader¬ 
ship. He cannot afford many more, and neither can the 
party. If Labour MPs decide to support the demand 
for a referendum, Mr Wilson should insist upon them 
having cither a free vote or a two-line whip when the 
Issue comes before the Commons. Either would be a 
double guarantee that any such amcndnient to the 
Europe bill would be defeated, but it would at least 
allow them all to live to fight each other another day. 
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A term to violence 

Liberal opinion has gone wrong fn not stressing the total disreputability 
of even mild intimidation and flouting of the rule of law. Now 
a serious and world wide crisis could be on us 


While 'the environment became the fashionable issue of 
the 19608 it is probable that the problem that will cause 
most irtelledtual excitement and popular dismay in the 
1970s is that of violence by minorities. Its importance 
is not only underlined by the a'wfulnesses over Easter in 
Turkey, Ai^entina and Andersonstown. The vital point 
is dial weapons of quite ma.ss destruction, whether 
chemical or explosive, arc going to grow miKh cheaper 
in the next 15 years, to the extent where they will 
probably be deployable by fairly small criminal or 
psychopathic (cum-bogusly-pcrfitical) groups. The great 
governments of the world already do not know how to 
react, except too often by surrender, to blackmailing 
threats to kill a single hostage, to blow up a .single aircraft, 
or even to interrupt a cricket match. Heaven knows how 
they will reart to blackmailing threats that large segments 
o*^ some city’s population will be suddenly Idllcd unless 
the group making the demands is put entirely above the 
law. Bur the way that things are now going suggests 
that some .such threats are eventually likely. 

There will be a peculiar organisa'tional difficulty in 
getting people to think intelligently about this in time. 
The lobbyists for the brand new issue of the environment 
in the 1960.S speedily gained ground because they were 
lucky enough to appeal at once to the most demonstrative 
of right-wing Tory romantics (who like dean air and 
water) as well as the most demonstrative of left-wing 
intellectuals (w'ho enjoy blaming pollution on capitalism) 
and the trondy people in between who just enjoy being 
demonstrative. This was a supcr-mass-constituency tf» 
organise as a political pressure group in a good cause. 
But the issue of violence by minorities will not be one 
where this particular constituency will be readily recruit- 
able, because a lot of the blame for what has happened 
rests precisely on themselves. It is important to think (/Ut 
calmly now how and why we have reached the present 
intimidated mess. 

When demos seemed darling 

The root mistake was that in the late 1950s and early 
1960s conventional opinion bc^an to regard the street 
demo as respectable again, although the experience with 
Mussolini and Hitler and Mosley and others in the 1920s 
and 1930s had shown that in a mrxlem society it is not. 
Basically, the demo is almost always anti-democratic. It 
tries to replace judgment based on reasoned argument 
(which is what democracy has to be about) by judgmen'ts 
bullied by at least some degree of yelled intimidation, 
generally and enjoyably exerted by a minority of the 
young and physically strong under manipulation by a 
minority cd the politically flamboyant and ambitious. 
In retrospect, the reason why these demos came back 
into post-fasdtt fasttimi in the Ute 19508 was that for 


a jxrriod they seemed to be harmle.v.s fun, and then in the 
early 1960s there was an even briefer period when they 
appeared beautiful. 

The fun period of the demo 111 Britain was marked by 
the annual Easter marches of nurlear-clLsarrhers to 
Aldermaston, on which the parsons and pacifists and 
Frank Cou.sinsci strode ahead of the .scnn-idealistic young 
hikers w'ho enjoyed some emotional togetherness and even 
a bit of mild sex on the way. The tiny band th.tt straggled 
t'' Aldermaston last weekend, with the rather desperate 
additional bait of a Irec pop concert at journey’s end, 
will be indignant to be told that theii predecessors were 
the spiritual fathers of the bnital murders of three British 
technicians by Turkish political bandits last week ; but 
social historians will recognise that that us what they 
unintentionally and in some small part were. A much 
bigger thing tJiat went wrong next is more enibarras.sing 
t(- talk about, becausi' far moie of m initially applauded 
it than evei marched to Aldermaston. 

The long-overdue victory in the battle for civil rights 
ill the southern United Slates m the early 1960s was 
laigely won through .sit-ias and other demonstrations 
against local authorities who were not obeying federal 
law. Almost all the world approved ol these sit-ins, and 
a very evanescent period of legaiding demonstrators as 
probably beautiful people began. Outside Britain and 
France the same applause was aroused in the late 1950s 
and early tgbos by the civil discibeclicnri' that accom¬ 
panied the overdue death <>l British and French 
colonialism. But the next stage should then have been 
foreseen. 

Terrorising the majority 

By the middle iqhos the non-communist and now 
ex-coloniali.st world had almost fthough not quite—eg, 
South Africa, laindondeny) reached universal rule of 
all cohesive groups by the ballot-box. It had thus laigdy 
run out of causes when* violence could be excused as a 
nieam of .seeking changes desired by the nujority of the 
population concerned But the organisation of mild mob 
thuggery was still legardcd l>y some as fun, by others 
as almost liberal, and by too many as a recipe for personal 
fame though not yet (usually) fortune. The second half 
of the 1960.S therefore saw the outbreak of some mob 
violence directed towards seeking changes that the 
majority of peop/lc in the communities affected most 
certainly did not want. Contrary to the hopes of a very 
few and to the serious fears of even fewer, there was never 
any pro.spcct that this would lead on to revolution. 
Instead, the mob part of this violencr soon produced 
its automatic antidote in swinging to the right electorates 
that had been discommoded ; this happened in the French 
elections after the events of May, 1968, and even (contrary 
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to rathrr more forecasts) in Uruguay after the 
Tupamaros. But now the third stage of conventional 
opinion’s Strange post-1955 flirtation with the tolerance 
of violence is upon us. 

In this third stage, mob violence is out of fashion 
even in most univcn>ities, but there is StiM majority p^ular 
(and liberal) support lor yielding to blackmail if the 
threats are annoying or blood-curdling enough, and if 
the immediate price of buying off these threats does not 
gieatly affect the community at laige. This is a very 
dangerous sUge: both for the future when weapons of 
greater destructive power will come into blackmailers’ 
hands, and m ternus of its immediate results. Some other 
jiart of the blame for the murder of three British tech¬ 
nicians m Turkey last week lies on the heads of those 
V, ho counsellt'd that Miss l.icila Khaled ilhould be released 
from Ealing police station when Arab terrorists seized 
three passenger aircraft two years ago. This is past history. 
More important, two other decisions of lihe same kind 
now lie befort* Britain, each of a sort where some people 
will consider it more convenient to look the other way. 


Ulster and Emperor Jones 

In Ulster, the struggle until last week was to .some 
extent a confused one of fhc pre-1965 sort. A majority 
of the Catholic population—although not of the total 
population—^probably did feel that the terrorist gunmen 
were fighting for things which they desired. Since last 
week’s initiative, it is very probable that a majority of that 
population prefers parleying for peace to a continuation 
ol the gunfire, at least for the moment. This could there¬ 
fore b.* the moment for declaring some sort of amnesty 
for terrorist acts committed to date, but with a clear 
statement that, whatever the eventual political settlement, 
theie will lx: no amnesty for anybody who is accessory 
to any terrorist act from now on. Instead, the present 
inclination in Britain seems to be to prefer not to say 
anything v) definite, and thus not to “spoil things’’ 
just when appeasement is being tried. 

Nrarci home, on the mainland of the United Kingdom, 
a majority of the British people in February became more 
willing to approve an inflationary settlement of the miners’ 
stiike because some violence and intimidation were 
making it more inconveniently effective. It was a predict- 


The next 40 years 

Because of widespread interest the survey "The Future of 
mternaiional Business/' which appeared in The Economist 
of January 22nd, is being republished as a 48-page booklet 
in April 

In the survey Norman Macrae, the deputy editor of The 
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able short step from this surrender to the present situation 
where the biggest British trade union—with disgraceful 
support from the Trades Union Congress—has defied 
a court order to stop an illegal act and declinied even to 
tell the court why 

There has to be a term to this. The experience of the 
past 15 years has shown that there is a steady gradation 
from any glorification of the over-dramatic in protest, 
up through any flouting of the law for propagandist or 
intimidatory purposes, to murders of the totally innocent 
in Montreal and KizHdere and Belfa^. The right pres¬ 
cription for policy in the 1970s has to be a shift of 
attitude by responsible people at each of these steps. 

Three stages for action 

At the stage where there is no transgression of the law, 
that shift must be purely voluntary. Those who enjoy 
passionate demonstrations of protest to show the world 
their grievances—whether by demo or token strike or 
any Uthcr form of gioup togetherness—^diould be asked to 
weigh the advantages that they think the world will gain 
from their indulging in this form of enjoyment, against 
the evidence tliat the main real consequence is to give 
society another imperceptible shove along the road at 
the end of which half-a-dozen Turkish psychopaths can 
say they consider it their “ basic right and a debt of 
honour to execute their hostages.” This trend needs to be 
reinforced by the electorate giving more respect to 
politicians who recognise that democ racy is a matter for 
the ballot box and reasoned argument in the council 
chamber, much less respect to those who think she is a 
whore to be picked up on the streets or at Clydeside 
sit-ins or on picket lines or in fascist-style rallies any¬ 
where. 

The next ^hift in policy wiM be required at the stage 
where there is minor transgression of the law for propa¬ 
gandist or intimidatory purposes: such as obstruction 
of the highways, refusals hy local councillors or trade 
union leaders or other dignitaries to obey the law. illegal 
picketing, rent strikes. The need here in the 1970s will 
be for authority to enforce the law more firmly, which 
docs not mean more hysterically or dramatically. 

I'he last and most difficuk stage comes when govern¬ 
ment is confronted by those w‘ho say they will kill innocent 
people unless their demands arc met. The answer here 
has to be total resistance. This is not to say that the 
answer must be more bloodthirsty punishment; often 
the people who commit these horrors arc more in need 
ot psydhiatric than penal treatment—and certainly 
executions, either before or after formal capture, may 
make them martyrs in the eyes of romantics who like to 
say they agree with their ultimate objectives. But the 
abk>lutc need is that no individual who indulges in 
terrorist blackmail will be rewarded for his act. A terrorist 
does not merely gain personal reward if his demands are 
met, but also if he is allowed to escape to adulation in 
some foreign terrorist den, in return for having kindly 
agreed not to kill somebody temporarily in his power. 
It is this sort of even partial success that breeds imitaition. 
And the project ait the end of that imitatois’ road 
is now very fr^htemog indeed. 
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A time for papal doubt 

Pope Paul may now be having second thoughts about 
his own brand of Ostpolitik 


Perhaps it was a pity that Cardinal Conway’s dressing 
down of the IRA hogged so many of the Easter headlines, 
when his own leader in Rome was doing something that 
should have made more people sit up and take notice. 
What Pope Paul did on Sunday was to slip into his 
Easter message a few words of encouragement for the 
“ church of silence.” This phrase was often used by his 
predecessors to describe the Roman Catholic church in 
communist countries, but it had not been heard from the 
Vatican for a long time. He must have known that it 
would jar in many communist cars, not least in Italy. 
Why did he decide to ase it now ? 

He may have simply felt that he must make some 
gesture towards the 17,000 Lithuanian Catholics in the 
.Soviet Union, who had just complained botli to Mr 
Brezhnev and to the United Nations secretary-general 
about their lack of religious freedom. But if Sunday’s 
gc.sture proves to be a signal that the Vatican is having 
second thoughts aboitt its present policy of rapprochemort 
with the communist governments, there will be relief 
among those Catholics who have been unhappy about 
the possible long-term effects of the papal Ostpolitik. 
Nobody questions the Vatican’s right to try to come to 
terms with any government that rules over a sizeable 
number of Catholics. It is not the principle of negotiation 
that has aroused doubts in some people’s minds ; it is 
the profit and loss account. 

Some of the Pope’s critics make no bones about it: they 
think he may l)e giving away a lot to communist govern¬ 
ments without getting much in return. Some of those 
critics were pained when, just a few days ago, he had a 
friendly chat with representatives of the Rumanian Ortho¬ 
dox church, which in 1948 swallowed up, with the full 
.support of the communist state, i ^m eastem-rite Catholics. 
Then there is the evident anger of Cardinal Slipyj (now 
. living in the we.st after many years in Soviet concentration 
camps) at the fact that he is apparently not going to be 
allowed to organise the Ukrainians w'ho live in the west 
into a separate patriarchate, because the Vatican knows 
that the Soviet i^wcmmcnt opposes anything that might 
encourage the spirit of Ukrainian nationalism. And many 
Ukrainian.s are upsttl because the Vatican made no protest 
when the new Russian Orthodox patriarch recently 
described Stalin’s destruction of eastem-rite Catholicism 
in Rus.siu in 1948 as one of the great events in the history 
of the Rus.sian Orthodox church. 

The complaints of old men like Cardinal Slipyj (and 
Caidinal Mindszenty, who still resents the way he was 
whisked jul of Budapest last year without a word <rf 
apology lor his long confinement by the Hungarian gov- 
, «rmnmt) hardly prove that the Vatican should not be 
ri<i^tiating with the communists. Pius XH’s rigid anti- 
co^unism would be completely out of place today, 


when even President Nixon can travel to both Moscow 
and Peking. But the critics’ case against the present papal 
Ostpolitik is that it may prove to be a mixture of illusions 
and muddled thinking that one would not expect from 
the world’s oldest diplomatic service. 

The Vatican can claim that the Belgrade protocol of 
1966 gave the Roman Catholk church in Jugoslavia a 
measure of genuine freedom. But in those parts of eastern 
Europe that are under Soviet control the policy of nego¬ 
tiation has had meagre results. After several years of 
tentative talks with &e Czechoslovak government, the 
Catholic church’s portion in Czechoslovakia is now worse 
than it was under President Novotny. In Hungary there 
has been no noticeable improvement since Cardinal 
Mindszenty’s departure last year. In Poland there has 
been a real improvement rince Mr Gierek took over in 
December, 1970, but even this may prove to be only a 
temporary gain. In Russia there has been no improvement 
of the Catholics’ lot, and no sign that the government 
will let the forcibly “ orthodoxed ” Catholics return to 
their Roman allegiance. 

Even in relatively Ubcral Jugoslavia there is still no 
full equality for Christians in public life, where they seem 
to be tolerated but not officially recognised. If present 
trends in the communist world continue, the Christian 
can have little hope of finding any genuine pluralism in 
eastern Europe. But there can be little doubt that the 
Vatican’s policy of negotiating with the communist 
regimes, and of relaxing its ban on Catholics joining 
communist parties in the west, has helped the communists 
both by giving them a new respectability in the west and 
by strengthening their regimes in the east. 

It was a good idea 10 years ago 

Some people in the Vatican would .still ai^ue that 
the internal evolution of the communist world will even¬ 
tually justify these policies auid that, in retrospect, writing 
off the eastem-rite Catholics in Russia against the promise 
of concessions in other parts of eastern Europe will not 
prove such a bad bargain after all. This calculation seems, 
unfortunately, to be founded on the hope of the early 
1960s, when the communist world showed rigns of moving 
in the direction of genuine liberalisation. Today that hope 
kmks increasingly sanguine. It is easy to understand why 
politicians in countries where communist parties are strong 
want to develop friendly relations with the Soviet Union. 
They want to buy some domestic peace. Some of those 
political calculations-seem to have seeped through to the 
monaignoni who make the -papal ford^ policies. As for 
the Fbpe hinudf, the explanation may be very simpk. He 
may have seen his OstpoHtik as a way of lessen^ 
tensions within his church that have arisen from lus 
reluctance to grant concessions on co ntrovofsial matters 
such as Biith oontrol and celibacy. 
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Whitelaw gives them the 
chance to calm down 


On balance, Mr Willie Whiielaw's task 
in Ulster has probably been made 
slittlitly easier bv the publication on 
'riuirsday of Mr Justice ScarmanV 
inquiry into the riots in Belfast and 
Londonderry in July and Auf>ust, 1969 . 
Both coimuunitics will dispute some of 
the findings, but blame and tjraise are 
allocated tcK 3 judiciously and genlK to 
cause great e\citement. 'I'lic jud^e 
found tliat the polite had made mis¬ 
takes, |>arrlcularlv in using machine 
guiiN in Belfast, tire R specials should 
not liave been used and the armv 
should have been called in earlier. But 
there was no anli-Uatholit conspirac\ 
h\ the i>olice and no concerted 
Catholic attempt at insurrection. As 
Mr Whitelaw said, the in([uiry has 
destroyed myths on both sides. 
Ibifortunalely, myths are usually the 
last things the extremists on either 
side ill Ulster want to see destroyed. 

Mr Wlntelaw’ ver\ wlsel\ spent 
his finsi few' days as Northern Ireland's 
first Secretary of State in ilie province 
itself. In the parlance of his favourite 
sport, he teed off rather well. He 
allowed tlie Repulrlicans to hold their 
traditional—and technically illegal— 
Easter parades without interference 


from the .securilv forces, and althougli 
it dul not endear him 10 the Protestant 
extremists it was the sensible thing to 
do. 'Ihe separate marches of the Pro¬ 
visional and Official wings of tlie IR.A 
passed off without incident, and it was 
possible to believe^ it might he lire 
Ireginning—no more than that—of 
some signs that manv in the Catholic 
community would positivelv welcome 
an end to violence. 

Wlien Mr W Intel aw moved into 
Stormont castle after .spending Easter 
with the arms and the police the 
ranks of the Protestant iiiajoritv also 
seemed rather less solid than they were 
a week ago. Not all Mr Faulkner s old 
cabinet colleagues arc going to boy¬ 
cott Mr Wliitelaw's administration. 
Moderates like Mr Roy Bradford and 
Mr Robin Bailie look as though the\ 
will give the Secretary- of State the 
benefit of their departmental expertise 
on economic and development ])olic\, 
w'hile the jjrospect of a real working 
alhance between Mr Faulkner and Mr 
Craig seems le>s likely than over. T lie 
former Ulster prime minister has 
rejected both violence and civil dis¬ 
obedience as tenable ]>olicies for the 
Unionists to follow, while Mr Craig s 


Vanguard movement still threatens to 
disrupt ilie piovmce with a rent and 
rate strike and sporadic walkouts in 
mclustiv. Mr Craig coiumues to talk 
wildly about l/lster declaring UDI, 
w''}iicli wall not get aii\ >uppoit at all 
from Mr Faulkner and his old 
cabinet, excejn possiblv from Mr John 
'l avlor. Most Unionists are more likely 
to respond to the Rev. Ian Paisley's 
call for complete integration of Ulster 
into the United Kingdom. 

But peace m IHster is still a long 
wav off. Both the Provisional and 
Official wings of the IRA have >o far 
refused to call a luK'e, and the 
Catholu’ w’orkmg cla^^ in both Belfast 
and Loridandcrr\ not realK in a 
mood to throw o\er the gunmen and 
bombers in its midst. It is true tliat a 
few brave women in Anchu'sonslown, a 
Belfast Provisional stronghold, have 
begun 10 slu)W then leseniment against 
the Dublln-ha^ed IcatleiV orders to 
carry on with urban terrorism, and 
rliev gut jjlenlv of juifiliciiy for their 
cause wlien dctcjiiiiried women IRA 
su^Jpo^ter^ broke up one of their 
meetings. Flic Provisional army chief, 
Mr Sean MacStiofain, wa.s cheered by 
the croud m the Bogside last Sunday 
when he sliouted : “ Conce.ssions be 

damned, we want freedom." Neverthe¬ 
less there are many politicians and 
jjriest' m the north who claim that the 
war-weary Catholics are longing for 
peace. Leaders of the Social Demo¬ 
cratic and J.abour party have con¬ 
demned both w'ings of the IRA for 
their decision to continue with violence, 
and so has Cardinal Conway, the pri¬ 
mate of all -1 reland. 

Mo.st Catholics acknowledge that 
the 15,000 soldiers have been adopting 
softer tactics in their areas since the 
announcement of direct rule. House 
searche.s are fewer, and there has been 
a noticeable reduction in the number 
of street patrols. But so far the violence 
in Ulster is still running at an 
unacceptably high level. The army 
records show that in the first 10 days 
since the announcement of direct rule 
there were 53 bomb explosions, 
io 6 shooting incidents, 7 dead and 87 
injured. 




hand _ 

At any price _ 

Nonnally, a developer who!>e applica¬ 
tion to build houses on a particular 
site has been rejected by the planning 
authority has about a one in six chance 
that the decision will be reversed if 
he appeals to the minister. Just now 
50 per cent of housing appeals are 
being allowed. That is one measure 
of die Government's anxiety at the 
ever-galloping inflation in land and 
housing prices In a radio interview 
last Sunday Mr Graham Page, 
Minister for Local Government and 
Development, assured developers who 
had been refused planning permission 
in any of the areas of south-east 
England scheduled for growth that 
Whiteliall would look kindly upon 
thein. He also urged local authorities 
to release their own land stocks for 
house building and listed, among the 
ideas being considered by the Govern- 
incnl, a “ Domesday book ” of land 
owned by public bodies. 

This re.'K*-tion is in accord with 
Kritish political tradition. Whenever 
land prices for housebuilding are soar¬ 
ing, Conservative governments tend to 
blame narrow-minded local authorities, 
and Labour governments to blame 
greedy private speculators. There is 
an element of truth in both explana¬ 
tions, but neither can really be held 
re.spoTisihlc for the sort of 'increases 
seen in 1971 - 7 ^. Builders say that the 
yjrice of housing sites in south-east 
England luis doubled in the past year, 
so that tliev now often have to pay 
over £ 40,000 an acre. For sites on the 
edges of other pofnilation centres up 
and down the countiy, and in cx)unties 
like Wiltdiire recently opo'ned up by 
motor wavs, price rises have also i>een 
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voracious. Why ? 

Land prices always follow house 
prices, and house prices have been 
rising at an annual rate of about 20 
per cent for over a year, led by the 
secondhand market. This is a direct 
result of the huge increase in funds 
flowing into building societies follow¬ 
ing government measures to ease money 
supply. Some of the extra money, in 
the hands of institutional investors, is 
also now going directly into land, and 
is a contributory cause of the shortage 
of sites in the hands of builders. Big 
builders are usually public companies : 
they normally carry only about three 
years’ supply of land, but small private 
firms often avoid tax with land stocks 
to meet their needs for up to 10 years. 
Much of this land was offloaded 
during the 1969-70 credit squeeze, so 
that some of the same firms are now 
having to scramble for new stocks. 
There is likely to be some profit-taking 
by the pure speculators in the coming 
months, but it will not make a vast 
difference to the general supply. 

Local authorities in the home 
counties retort to Mr Page that they 
have been granting planning permis¬ 
sions at an unprecedented rate in the 
past two years, and some trot out 
figures alleging that builders have 
plenty to be getting on with for at 
least the next four or five years. These 
latter figures are misleading. Some 
planning permissions are granted to 
owners who are merely after an 
increased capital value of their land, 
or (even in the crowded south-east) 
are in places people don’t want to go. 
l^rmission is often being refused in, 
say, areas of Kent which the county 
council considers overfull of commuters 
already. Land approved for housing 
development in a scheduled growth 
area like south Hampshire will last 
only to 1977-78 at current building 
rates, and the local authorities say 
that more cannot l)e scheduled until 
.some major sewage works are com¬ 
plete. In the north-east of the county, 
around Aldershot, part of the problem 
is army occupation. Action awaits the 
outcome of the Nugent committee on 
defence lands. 

Some planning authorities do now 
pretend to be o{X!rating a more 
open-d-oor policy—and have indicated 
where big development will be allowed 
ill future, within the very broad limits 
of the official “ Strategy for the South- 
East”—but have created massive 
frustration among builders (and 
encouraged interim speculation by 
investors) by not simultaneously 
speeding up their machinery of 
development control Opt^ns arc 


quickly bought up in areas like the 
Reading-WoUngham strip, which 
Berkshire has said will be given the 
go-ahead for housing ; but no planning 
permissions can be given while the 
usual proceedings of local consultation 
and piecise boundary-drawing go on. 

There will always be problems of 
land assembly and land prices in such 
areas. The Government is not merely 
looking at Conservative ways of speed¬ 
ing large-scale development. Mr Page 
clearly hopes that local authorities will 
use their compulsory purchase powers 
to fill the gap left by the Government’s 
abolition of the Land Commission and 
buy up key sites within larger building 
areas. A working party is examining 
ways of promoting joint public and 
private housing development in the 
south-east. A kind of regional new 
town authority has been mooted; it will 
be unlikely to work properly unless, 
like the new towns, it rrin deal with 
industry and infrastructure as well as 
housing. If Mr Page wants to revive 
donnant planning permissions, his 
Domesday book will really have to 
extend to all land held by private 
owners too—^whether they be ordinary 
owners, institutional investors, specu¬ 
lators or builders with idle sites. How 
keen would builders and speculators 
be on that idea ? 

BirtA control _ 

The establishment 
chimes in _ 

A working party set up by the Royal 
College of Obstetricians and Gynae¬ 
cologists, though by no means com¬ 
posed exclusively of gynaecologists or 
even doctors, has now added its voice 
to the view that a fully comprehensive 
contraceptive service should be avail¬ 
able within the national health service. 
Its report^ wll be presented as 
evidence to tlie Lane committee on the 
working of the Abortion Act, but it 
had been deliberating for sonrte time 
before that committee was set up and 
it is at least as much concerned with 
unplanned pregnancy as with disposing 
of one. In other words, its re^rt is 
not merely the gynaecological estab¬ 
lishment’s defence of the restrictive 
attitude to abortion shown by so many 
members of the profession. It does 
to answer the question why, now that 
information about contraception is ntorc 
readily available, moit . and more 
women—and girls—are relying on 
abortion. • 

Pregnancy. i£i« .. 



“I thought it was the best car in the world, 
now Jaguar tell me it isn’t.” 
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With good reason. For TKM is 
the world’s largest specialist in 
the providing of short and 
extended term credit for the in¬ 
ternational movement of goods. 
Established for more than a 
century, TKM now has a turn¬ 
over in cxcc.ss of £330 million. 
It is a truly international organ¬ 
isation with 22 oflices in fifteen 
countries and works clo.sely with 
more than a hundred banks 
throughout the world. 

Once an order is confirmed by 
TKM the supplier is assured 
immediate cash- payment. No 
need for credit insurance or 
time-consuming credit control 



procedures. The receipt of cash 
payment closes the transaction 
and immediately frees more 
capital for more profitable use. 

I KM acts for the importer in 
whatever country he may be 



situated A IKM credit line 
increase'' the working capital of 
the importer without in any way 
influencing the financial control 
ol the company. Normally, no 
security is requirctl other than 
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ExMiliirs 

and 

iimwrters 
who 

flunk ing 

accepted Bills of Exchange, and 
no cost is incurred until the 
TKM credit is actually utilised. 

TKM can assist clients in locat¬ 
ing new sources of supply in the 
major manufacturing centres of 
the world, and has frequently 
introduced manufacturers to 
new distributors in those markets 
where they are not already 
represented. 

If you have a problem involving 
the financing of goods - whether 
as buyer or seller - contact TKM 
now. The Company's extensive 


experience of international fin¬ 
ance and trade is at your disposal. 



A booklet describing the many 
services offered by the TKM 
Group will be gladly sent to you 
on request. 



Tozer Kemsicy & Millbourn Ltd. 
Millbourn House, 151 Minories, 
London EC3N INA 
Telephone: 01-488 3443 Telex: 888426 
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Unfortunately, its answer docs not 
really get us any further. It mentJons 
the dicing that on among the 
young, also manifest incidentally in 
aspirin swallowing and other suicide 
attempts and in motorcycling, A 
“morning after” pill, if an effective 
one is developed, would clearly be 
helpful in these risk-taking cases. But 
such a solution only emphasises, as the 
report does throughout, that research 
into all asp>ects of unplanned preg¬ 
nancy is badly needed. So, too, is educa¬ 
tion, and in this context it is deplorable 
that the working party got no response 
at all from the Incorporated Associa¬ 
tion of Headmasters, to which a copy 
of its study plan was sent with a 
request for information. 

The most far-reaching recommenda- 
tiion made by the working party is that 
there should be some form of arbitra¬ 
tion when a woman is refused an abor¬ 
tion so that she does not have to shop 
around till she finds a surgeon willing 
to give her one. Any procedure that 
would lead to more uniformity in 
abortion practice should be welcome, 
but the working party^s proposal 
(which it does not spell out) would 
seem to be too full of difficulties to be 
acceptable. 

Teachers _ 

Easter parade 

For her sins, Mrs Thatcher has had to 
spend the week on tlie traditional post- 
Easter round of wcachers* conferences. 
The worst came first, on Tuesday : a 
spewh in Blackpool to the National 
Union of Teachers, by far the largest, 
the most industrious but also the silliest 
union, which has never expressed much 
love for the Secretary of State. IVue to 
form, a platoon of young NUT mem- 
bens staged a most unspontaneous 
walkouft when she got up to speak ; 
they had earlier criticised the executive 
for inviting her. The rest of the con¬ 
ference then pulled itself together and 
gave her a standing ovation ; after all, 
the annual ministerial visit gives the 
conference some good publicity, and 
Mrs Thatcher played ball nicely by 
using the occasion for two modestly 
important announcements. The depress¬ 
ing report on reading standards from 
the National Foundation for Educa¬ 
tional Research faaS| unsurprisingly, 
inspire her to set up a committee to 
investi^te teaching methods; and 
Mrs Thatcher also announced a 
generous x% per cent increase in cost 
limits for school building (which will 
however ^ mkhiiw to appease those 



Britton: multi-campaigner 


local education aUthojuties wkh such 
restricted secondary school building 
programmes). 

After this interlude, the union 
returned to its perennial conference 
battle l>etween left and right. Tlie 
union has just elected a communist 
intellectual, Mr Max Morris, as its 
president. But such are the intricacies 
of the union’s electoral mysteries that 
he is in fact the next but one ; this 
years new president, Mr Harry 
Allison, is a retiring teacher w*i’th 
plans for ordination in the Church 
of England, and Mr Morris’s runner 
up, who automatically becomes presi¬ 
dent after him in 1974, is also a more 
conservative figure. And it is the 
general secretary, Mr Edward Britton, 
who has the more important job. 

It is not an easy one at present ; 
the NUT, losing members, has a 
constant battle to avert splits and 
defections to a multiplicity of smaller 
unions. The most important of these, 
the National Association of School¬ 
masters, had its share of Mrs Thatcher 
at Its conference in Southport on 
Thursday night. The NAS is far more 
single-^mindcd than the NUT, Mr 
Britton’s executive, for example, is at 
present engaged on a campaign foi 
more nursery education (a theme 
adopted w«ith great enthusiasm by 
Labour’s education spokesman, Mr 
Edward Short, in a speech to the 
Guild for Teachers of Backward 
Children on Tuesday), and another on 
class sizes. At its conference it had to 
reiterate its dislike of the James report 
on teacher education, stave off a motion 
from the floor in support of the Tram- 
port and General Workers’ Union and 
push thxt>ugh a compromise reject¬ 


ing registration under the Industrial 
Relations Act for the time being. But 
the NAS, while mounting a compli¬ 
cated little campaign on teachers’ 
pensions, is concenltrating its energies 
on classroom violence and the 
problems its meml:)ers will face when 
the school leaving age goes up 
ill the autumn. The NUT has found 
itself uncomfortably on the defensive 
on this one, but with a majority of its 
members in primary schools it can 
afford to play down the issue. And it 
is probably resporr.ible—though rather 
holier-than-thou—to do so. 

As Mrs 1 ha teller sensibly told the 
NAS on Thursday, the first thing to 
do is to find out if there is a really 
widespread problem ; she now^ proposes 
to start up discussions with local 
education authorities and teachers’ 
organisations. That should produce 
something more informative than the 
present crossfire between the NUT and 
the NAS. They will meanwhile have 
something else to quarrel about afresh, 
with the appointment of an inquiry 
(headed bv Lord Pearson, for the 
second year running) after the [break¬ 
down in the Burnham jiay talks. 


Census 

Gross results 

I.ast April. Mr Jeremy 'Fhorpe, with 
some of his old and most of his young 
l.iheral^ at his heels, was in full cry 
after the compiler.^ of the census forms 
which were arriving in every house¬ 
hold. C’onie census day, there were a 
few complaints of illegal disclosure of 
information on census forms, and later 
there were about four times as niaqy 
prosecutions for failure to fill in the 
form correctly as after the previous 
census. But a vear later, the results are 
working ifieir way into enormous pub¬ 
lished volumes, largely unremarked 
and certainly unopposed. 

The first to appear was a simple 
national analysis of population, 
followed by the preliminary county 
reports. These were based on an 
“ advanced analysis ” for which bits of 
the census returns were transferred by 
the enumerators on to “ machine- 
readable ” documents. There have been 
about a dozen of these county reports 
published ; the Office of Population 
Censuses and Surveys (the new and 
clumsy name for the General Register 
Office) starts with nice easy counties 
like Dorset and wodcs up to the formid¬ 
able density of Greater London. 
Within two national tables 
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based on these should appear. At much 
the same time the full county results 
should begin to come thumping out. 

If that were not confusing enough, 
in the summer there will appear a 
national analysis based on i per cent 
of the census returns, hut containing 
rather more infoniiation on, for 
example, housing, industry and occupa¬ 
tions than the advanced analysis. Whv 
is this jiecessary ? Well, it was carried 
out in ig'ji because the full results 
took such a long tune to appear. It w’as 
dropped m u)bi because that w^as the 
hrsi time that a computer was used 
and, in their innocence, the statistician.s 
supjiosed that that would make every¬ 
thing so much t|uicker. 'I'his time, they 
were taking no chances ; but they are 
ill fact alieadv about a year ahead of 
the i<ihi schedule with the full results. 
In the late igbos, the results of the 
loot) sample census kept bursting into 
jirint before all the tables on the I9()i 
returns had appeared. Anyone who 
could sort tlieir way through that con¬ 
fusion deser\’es the Thorpe medal for 
tlic invasion of statisticians’ privacy. 



The common 
touch 


Laljour used to look on Coventry* as 
one of its impregnable strongholds. The 
partN' dominated the Council House 
foi an uninterrupted years from 
iQjj until 1967. Then, local voters 
expies:,ed their resentment at Labour’s 
national performance by putting the 
Tories—^who won 12 of the city's 18 
wards—back in office. Labour’s old 
tjuarcl, who had ruled the city with 
a firm left-of-centre discipline, were 
swept off the aldermanic bench. But 
now it looks quite likely that Labour 
Will lomp home in the May elections 
under iia riew' leader. Councillor George 
Park, an engineering union shop 
steward ai (.^hiysler’s Ryton assembly 
plant. The lories are hanging on to 
power because thev -hold 16 alder- 
rnanic seats to Labour’s 2. But 
among the elected councillors, Labour 
already outnumbers its opponents ‘bv 
28 to 26. 

Coventry lias a taste for city^ boss 
politics, and the Tories have kept up 
that tradition during their five years 
of power. Alderman Gilbert Richards, 
a local sclicitor, has led them since 
*955 genial authority He pre¬ 

sides over a policy executive committee 
of the council, one of Labour\s more 
valuable legacies, which is made up 


of the main committee chairmen, who 
meet regularly to formulate and direct 
council business. The Tories have done 
much to streamline the administration 
in the cause of efficiency. Its commit¬ 
tees have been reduced from 23 to 15, 
and the town clerk has been trans¬ 
formed into a chief executive officer. 

All the same, the Tories have often 
remained content to accept Labour’s 
inheritance. They back up the city’s 
development programme with their 
own costed capital works schemes. The 
direct works department was closed 
down, not because of party dogma but 
because it was losing money heavily, 
but no attempt has been made to sell 
off the freehold of the vast amount of 
inner city land acquired after the war. 
Coventry’s 10 municipal cafes still go 
on making a healthy profit. 

At the moment both parties share 
common ground In their concern to 
champion Coventry’’s need for new 
jobs. Its unemployment rate now stands 
at 4.2 per cent. The Tories intend to 
spend £250,000 to ease the problem 
and they have been allowed to bring 
forward by a year their construction 
plans for a new fire station and .sports 
centre. The parties are al.so united in 
their support for Coventry’s inclusion 
in the .sprawling West Midlands metro¬ 
politan authority, even though the city 
is going to have only 12 out of the 
104 places on the top tier council and 
it is going to be one of the authority’s 
seven district councils. But both the 
Tories and Labour prefer that to 
t!ie Maud comrni.ssion’.s suggestion that 
they should go in with Warwickshire. 
None the less, Labour has found 


enough batitles to fight on the counoil 
in recent years to s^how Coventry is 
not ruled by an amniable bipartisanship 
There was much Labour' anguish at 
the Tory decision to sell off leaseholds 
on land acquired by the council to 
private developers for housebuilding. 
And the political temperature rose last 
year when the Tories decided to stop 
building any more council houses 
except for the elderly and physically 
handicapped. Labour gave no thanks 
to its opponents for the £im surplus 
on the housing revenue account whidh 
the Tories claim has resulted from 
falling interest rates. Nor did it succeed 
in it.s attempt to gain a three weeks’ 
rent-free period foi' Coventry’s 27,000 
council tenants in February. Instead, 
much ol the surplus is going into a 
general amenities fund which should 
help to clean up council e.vtates. 

The fact that the Tories have not 
won support from Labour for a reduc¬ 
tion in the household rate thi.s year by 
ip in the pound might help to hold 
back the the pro-Labour swing in May, 
But Labour has been trying to con¬ 
vince the city’s tenants of what it 
regards as the iniquities of the fair 
rent proposals. Councillor Park led his 
party out of the council chamber 
recently when the Tories brought in 
the Government’s rebate scheme ahead 
of schedule. Labour a.sscrtioii.s that the 
Tories have been bartering away 
Coventry's heritage cannot, however, 
disgui.se the es.sential continuity of 
government in a city whose successful 
postwar reconstruction after the 1940- 
41 blitz was the joint effort of both 
parties on the council. 
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Monta^fs 

The merchant bankers 


Samuel Montagu & Co. Ltd., 114 Old Broad Street, London EC2P 2HY 

Telephone: 01-588 6464 

Regional Advisers in Leeds, Leicester, Sheffield and Birmingham 

H. C. Kendall, Minerva House, 29 East Parade, Leeds LSI 5PX. 

J. M. Clissold, New House, 94 New Walk, Leicester LEI TEA. 

J. E. Johnson, St. James’ House, Vicar Lane, Sheffield SI IWD. 

G. P. Cooper, Phoenix House, 1/3 Newhall Street, Birmingham B3 3NH 

Associated Banks 

SwltBCriMid, Cuyendlcr Zunnont Bank A.C., CenfentraMC 6-8, Zurich 8027. 

Bdginm, Banquc Europtennc dc CridU k Moyen Terme S.A.. 36 Avenue dct Arts, Brussels 1040. 

AmteaUa, Cape C«m Coeporatioa Ud., Capel Court, 370 Coains St, Melbouine, Vktnria 3000. 

Malte, Malta International Banking Corporation Ltd., Regency House, 254 Klngsway, Valletta. 

Paris Representative OflSce: 33 Rue Galilee, Paris XVIe, France. 
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Theatre Brie 


Rep keeps on playing 

In a burst of civic pride, both Birming¬ 
ham and Sitctticld opened magnificent new 
jepcTtory theatres last autumn at a cost 
of cCim apiece. The price may have 
broken records, but the idea was far from 
new. In the past decade 2t theatres have 
been thrown up. usually funded by eager 
local councils with help from the Arts 
Cjouncil, and six more are scheduled to 
open during the next two years ; idl this 
at a lime when television was supposed 
to have tolled the death knell to theatre¬ 
going in provincial towns long ago. 

VVhai IS more, what goes on at some 
of the jo reps in the country certainly 
belies the old saying: “ When is a rep 
not a rep ? Answer: when it's a success." 
There are, of course, still some old-style 
ronipanies cliurning out a diet of drawing 
room coinedie.s and protesting that their 
audience will accept nothing more daring. 
But the itnmeii.se .success of the new wave 
of reps can be measured not only in 
terms of enthusiastic audiences and many 
sucLc.ssful transfers to London’s West Lnd, 
hut also ill the amount of exciting new 
and experimental work .some of them are 
duiiig which no commercial inanagemeiii 
could risk mill hing. 

frue, the pattern of theatregoing has 
vaslK (hanf;(*d .siiue after the last wai 
1’hcn die lep ino^ement wa.s far from 
widespread but touring commercial theatre 
held s\N,4y Moss F.mpire.s owned s(> of 
the ’;:io proMticial commercial theatres 
opuaiing heforc ilu war. Now it has only 
Irc ielr, the r( ..t having become bingo halls 
oi (iiwmus oi been pulled down or palmed 
off to an ijnv\e)foiTiing city corpora¬ 
tion The uanmeRial louring companies, 
wliif'n b< [oic the v\ar numbered over .jo, 
(.111 now 1)1’ louiited on the fingers of 



^0flfe/d's pride 


one hand. 

Today the provincial theatres consist 
of (a) the few large touring theatres which, 
with seating capacity for 1,800-2,500 and 
large stages, ran take big opera produc¬ 
tions, pantomimes and occasional tours 
from national theatre companies, and (b' 
the smaller louring theatres for plays and 
often ballet. 'Lhcn there are (c) the growing 
small-scale experimental theatres housed 
in anything from university buildings to 
pubs. And (d) there are the reps whose 
llowenng derives not only from local 
money and enthusiasm, but also from 
steadily increasing subsidies from the Arts 
Council, which in the past year spent just 
under £1.5111 in grants to the companies. 

The big money 

'I'hc Arts Council's biggest grants—last 
year around the £70,000 bracket—go to 
those reps like Birmingham, Nottingham 
and Sheffield w'hich arc considered to 
.serve .1 wide region rather than just the 
local area. Ideally, the grant should relate 
to the si/c of the theatre and its caich- 
menr area and to the extent of local 
tlernand. As the councirs policy is lo res¬ 
pond to local initiative rather ilian dictate 
policy, its powers arc limited and the 
snb.sidy is by no inean.s evenly distributed 
over the jiopulaiion: a recent rcptiri by 
the North West Art.s A.ssociaiion on 
theatre in Manchester grumbled that llic 
Cireaicr Manclicstcr area, with a popula¬ 
tion of 2.77111, received only 2.14P per 
jicrson from the Arts Council in thcain' 
subsidy, whereas Noitingham had 24.8Hp. 

Nor are the theatres evenly spaced 
geographically. The Midlands has a wealth 
of rep.s and with the new motorways 
their catchment areas have widened 
enormously. Leicester, Sioke.-on-Trent, 
(ioventry, Birmingham, Derby, Notting¬ 
ham and Sheffield all scern to do quite a 
bit of audience-sharing, and Stoke claims 
that people from 12 different counties 
attended its 1971 production of "Measure 
for Measure." By contrast the north w'cst 
and south we.st are badly served. Ports¬ 
mouth has no rep and relics on visits 
from Exeter rep, which gets an extra Arts 
Council subsidy for such lours. 

Only a few' reps can actually afford to 
play ill repertory with .several plays run¬ 
ning concurrently. Birmingham is now 
playing " Man and Superman" as well 
as " Vivat ! Vival I Regina ! which its 
artistic director, Mr Peter Dews, first 
produced at Chichester theatre. Most pro¬ 
gressive reps try to divide their repertoire 
evenly between classical works and new 
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plays, sometimes concentrating on local 
writers. But their artistic policies vary 
wildly, particularly in their approach to 
the area they serve. 

In recent years more reps have become 
a prey to the lures of London’s West End. 
The possibility of a play transferring to 
London has the obvious advantage that a 
big star will come to, say, Birmingham, 
to play at a much lower fee than he is 
accustomed to on the assumption that he 
w'ill reap the benefits w^hen it moves to 
the West End. The theatre gains wider 
prestige and gathers a tidy sum in royal¬ 
ties: this is usually about i per cent of 
the gross London box office takings. Bir¬ 
mingham has made well over £7,000 on 
Mr Dew's’s production of "Hadrian VII " 
which started there, played in London and 
New' York and has since been done by 
ino.st reps in the country. 

On the other hand, transfers have the 
disadvantage of breaking up a team of 
actors and can put a rep far too much 
in the hands of Loiidoi- commercial 
impresarios who, as Mr .Stephen .Mac¬ 
Donald, director at Leicester, puts it, " arc 
fine judges of commercial potential, but 
not necessarily of artistic merit." .Some 
reps have well-established links with cer¬ 
tain impresarios. Bristol, for instance, has 
long been associated with the name of 
Mr Donald Albery, the London theatre- 
owner and impresario. At one time three 
plays running concurrently in the West End 
had .started life at Biistol. 

At a further extreme, the Stokc-oti- 
frent reji, under the arti.snc diiecturshij) 
of Mr IVtet C'dieeseinan, has decided to 
e.sehew any temptations from J-ondon. 
Stoke is unique in many way.s: it is the 
only rep with an eiiiircly jXTinanrnt coin- 
jiany o^f 1 0 jiaid on a fi.xed .salary .SLah' 
—with television and films offering rmuh 
more money, the number t)f at lots wishing 
to sign ti- or 12-nionth tontiacis out of 
London is liiniied-" and it is also the only 
rep that always plays in tht* round. Mr 
Clheescrnan believes passionately in ’ the 
importance of an ensemble of actors woik- 
iiig together and establishing in the iheain* 
very strong liiik.« with the local com¬ 
munity. One director described Mr Cheese 
man's work as the dramatic equivalent <*f 
the local ncw'.spapcr—and hr had a point. 

Stoke has become famous for its musical 
tlocumcntarics, which tell of incidents in 
the hi.siory of the area based entirely on 
" prime source material, ’ such as letters, 
doenmenb and recorded .speech " The 
Knotty," produced in 1966, told the st»>rv 
of the building of the North Staffordshire 
Railway—this has frequently been revived 
and has always .sold out, La.sl year " Hands 
Up—For You the War is Ended " told of 
the local ncw'sagcnt*.s wartime advcniure.s 
escaping from an Italian prison ramp- 
Other reps have adopted the document ary 
idea in varying forms. Sheffield's *' Tlie 
Stirrings in Sheffield on Saturday Night 
—about the local trades unions' fight f<»> 
recognition in the tSbos—went down a 
treat in that brash and lively industrial 
city. 
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MacDonald and Cheeseman: community service 


Most reps would place service to the 
rommuiiity as their main justification for 
subsidy. Siokc’s actors do work in local 
schools, Newcastle’s new theatre is open 
nearly all day for talks to schools and 
groups, open rehearsals, and lunchtime 
concerts and poetry readings. I’hcy often 
try to tic their annual Shakespeare pro¬ 
duction in with what is on the (rCE 
syllabus: this did lead to the rather 
ludicrous situation in 1970 when Stoke, 
Nottingham, Leicester, Birmingham, 
Leatherhead and Oxford all found them¬ 
selves playing “ Hamlet.” As coachloads 
of schoolchildren seem prepared to drive 
f,o miles to the theatre, the rash was 
unwarranted and could have been averted 
with a little prior consultation. 

Strong emphasis on schools helps to 
build up a new young thcatregoing public, 
riie audience at “ The Cherry Orchard ” 
in Leicester, not traditionally a theatrical 
town, was largely under 30 the other day. 
A town like Birmingham, however, which 
has longer theatrical traditions, has a 
more conservative, middle-aged audience. 
But all directors agree that a new theatre 
brings new audiences. Most new theatres 
are attractive, have restaurants and bars 
and are generally more suited to a night 
out. In its new theatre which seats 900, 
Birmingham rep is playing to an average 
audience of 65 per cent capacity, the 
same percentage as it did in the old 
theatre with about half the scats. Shetlield 
is having similar experiences. 

But moving into a new theatre doubles 
the price of everything—a fact that many 
siarry-L'yod managers had not fully fore¬ 
seen—and councils w'ho enthusiasiically 
uiughed up capital for building are some¬ 
times understandably much les.s keen to 
subsidise the running costs once the build¬ 
ing is up. They also charge the theatres 
rent—though this is often ecpialled in a 
grant. Nottingham, for instance, gets a 
council grant of £27,cx)o and pays the 
same amount back in rent. Actors* wages 
went up substantially last year to a mini¬ 
mum of £20 a week. A% the previous 
minimum was £10.50 it was hi;^ lime, 
but it did put up costs, and a medium- 
sized theatre like Newcastle found itself 
shelling out m extra £16,000 a year, and 
Nottingham cut its company down from 


around 27 actors to under 20. 

Running costs in a large rep like Bir¬ 
mingham—which has a non-acting staff 
of around too—will probably be over 
£300,000. Of this it hopes to lake around 
£175,000 at the box office and the rest 
mast somehow be made up by subsidy. 
M0.SI reps feel that their income should 
divide about evenly between subsidy and 
receipts but they vary greatly in what they 
feel they can charge. Birmingham and 
Sheffield have a top price of £1.20, Not¬ 
tingham Bop and Leicester 75P, wheieas 
Stoke, which admittedly does not provide 
half the comforts of newer theatres, 
charges 40P (or the average price of a 
cinema .seat). In reality the pricing docs 
not tell the whole story. Mr Dews savs: 
“Hardly any seal in a provincial rep is 
sold at its face value.” Reductions for 
students, pensioners, partie.s and season- 
ticket holders all sec to that. 

But with such large sums at .stake, some 
reps have come in for criticism foi not 
watching their costs closely enough Not- 
tingham, w'herr an average production 
costs about £6,000, is often accused of 
thinking loo big for its own budgei's good 
It recently pul itself at .serious risk by 
placing large sums—it will not reveal how 
much—^jointly with an impresario in a 
musical called “ The Ama/ons.” Pre.sum- 
abJy it expected a London iransfer. 

Touring revives 

Some people also feel that the extrava¬ 
gant size and grandeur of these monuments 
to civic glory is unwarranf'cl, and that 
with more modest plan.s .some of ihr exira 
money might have been belter .«pent 
renovating the local louring theatres which 
are often in a very poor condition. Only 
two new touring theatres at Swindon and 
Eastbourne have gone up since the w-ar. 
Until recently the Arts (Council t(«^k .scant 
interest in touring, although there is plainly 
still a large demand for good quality shows. 
However, it did give a grant of £^5,000 
in 1970 to the Dramatic and Lyric 
Theatres Association (Dalta) which helps 
to co-ordinate tours by the national opera, 
ballet and theatre companies. Under the 
direction of Mr Jack Phipps, Daha ha.s 
been $0 successful at arranging provincial 
tours round a grid of 12*^14 theatre.^ that 
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Birmingham's “ Man and Superman ” 


its grant has been upped to nearly £500,0410 
—about £20 '»-ooo uf which will go on 
theatre—to .subsidise touring in 1(^72 73. 

The Arts Uouneirs reiiort, “'1 he 
Theatre Today,” produced in 1970, com¬ 
plained of the lamentable lark jif pro¬ 
duct ” (ie, productions) available to 
touring theatres. 'The situation now has 
improved somewhat: Dalta tries to 
guarantee theatres on its grid 10-14 weeks 
(divided into two seasons' a >ear, panto¬ 
mimes will run H-Kj weeks, perhaps the 
D'Oyly Ciarte or Black and \Vhitr Min- 
sirals (both invariable sell-outs' for 3, 
foreign comoatiies for 4, louiiiig theatre 
and oeca.sional concerts for 5, amateur 
dramatics for 6 -but this at best leaves 
10 weeks w'hen the theatre will b(‘ “ dark.” 
Moss Einpiies feels huky if a theatre is 
used for 40 weeks a ve.tr. I'o complicate 
matters, .some towns like Javerpool and 
Manchester are .sadtiied with iwt' large 
touring iheatre.s vying for productions. 

The slump iu the film indaslry has 
ciuoiiraged commercial companies—now 
able to get the stars—to put more plays 
on the road. Last year Triumph Produc¬ 
tions ijiured plays with stars like Sir 
Mkhai'l Redgiave, Richard Todd, Jack 
Hulben and Jimmy Edwards, and at one 
time had nim touring at otue. And g<^>d 
names sell. When the National Theatre 
- always a reluctant tourer—took “The 
Merchant of Venice ” with Sir Laurence 
Olivier to Edinburgh and Manchester last 
ve.ir, it plavi’d to 99 per cent and 93 per 
cent houses respectively and made over 
.£22,400. 

Rut a long-tenn successful touring policy 
ilepeiids on the theatres themselves being 
improved. Councils are be’.ng encouraged 
to buy their local theatres—occasionally 
with a little help from the Arts Council 
—and to run them through trusts which 
keep them out of politics and enable them 
to adopt a more consistent artistic policy 
than a commeridal theatre. Trusts alsi* 
have charitable status and so might 
attract more local money and improve¬ 
ment grants from the Arts Council. But 
with only £500,04)0 in its Housing of the 
Arts fund*—this has not risen for six years 
“the Arts Council is unable to help much, 
and most of the onus plainly rests with 
local effort. 
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Canadian 

Pacific 


91st 

Annual 

Report 


Progress was made in 1971 toward the goal of 
increasing the earnings of the Company. The improve¬ 
ment in general business conditions which took place 
during the year was essential to this achievement 
but did not wholly account for it. At least as important 
for the results was the strengthened capability of the 
Company to create and use opportunities in a wide 
range of service and production activities. 

Total earnings for the year, including those of 
subsidiaries, were $75.5 million, an increase of $9.8 
million, or 14< per Ordinary share, over 1970. The 
increase in earnings before extraordinary items was 
$6.4 million, or 90 per Ordinary share. Dividends on 
the Ordinary stock were increased from 650 per share 
in 1970 to 660 in 1971. The increase came from railway 
and miscellaneous sources. 

Net railway earnings were the highest since 
1966. CP Rail was able to take advantage of an 
upswing in the economy in the last half of the year to 
overcome the disappointing first half, which was 
marked by unusually severe winter weather, work 
stoppages and a strike threat. The income of CP 
(Bermuda) was up substantially, as a result of a larger 
fleet and the temporary availability of ships for spot 
charters. Trucking operations produced higher 
earnings. CP Air succeeded In improving its earnings 
performance through rigorous control of costs, rather 
than as a result of any marked increase in its revenues. 
The net income of the subsidiary Soo Line Railroad 
Company was higher and so were that company’s 
dividend payments. 

Income of Canadian Pacific Investments 
Limited was down despite growth in earnings from oil 
and gas and hotels. The reduction was attributable in 
large measure to the effect of the higher exchange 
value of the Canadian dollar on the results of 
Com'mco Ltd. and on the various forest products 
companies In which CPI has interests. 


Copm$ of tft9 Annuo/ Roport con bo obtoinod from tho 
DoputY Socrotory, 8 Wotortoo Ptoco, London, SW1Y4AQ. 


Canadian Pacific Limited 


ISTI 

On ihouMndt, •xeeel i 


Summary or Eamliigs Of the Ooaipafiy and 
Ita SubaMlarloa andof DhrMonds Dadarad 


Earnings of the Company and 
Its Subsidiaries 

Net railway earnings . . . 
Other income. 

Per 

Ordinery 

Share 

$48,789 

28,891 

$38,392 

18,150 

Per 

Ordlneiy 

Sheie 

Income before fixed chargee 
Fixed chargee. 

78.847 

88,798 


58,542 

27,804 


Income from railway and 
miscellaneous sources . . 

88.879 

$9.49 

28,738 

$0.35 

Income (being dividends 
received) from Canadian 
Pacific inveetmente Limited 
Canadian Pacific Air Lines. 
Limited. 

aa.«4« 

1,4M 

048 

0.02 

23,849 

1,433 

0.33 

0.02 

Total, excluding earnings 
retained by subsidiaries 
and before extraordinary 

Items. 

88,881 

0J4 

53,820 

0.70 

Equity In earnings retained 
by subsidiaries .... 



10,350 


Total before extraordinary 
Items. 

79,888 

0.94 

84,170 

0.85 

Extraordinary items 
(C.P.L 1971-$1,848,000 

1970-Nil) .... 

MS4 

J|.W 

1.507 

0.02 

Total. 

$7M^ 

$1.W 

$85,877 

^$0.87 


OhrfdandsOsolaiod 
On 7V4% Preferred stock . 

On 4% Preference stock . 

On Ordinary atock 
From railway and 
miecellaneoue eouroee . . 

Flow-through from Canadian 
Pacific Inveetmente Limited 

Flow-through from Canadian 
Pacific Air lines. Limited . 


$ 

S IJSS 


$ - 

$ 3>aii 


189,218 810 $21,499 








Fight 

financial 

headaches 

five 
ways 


Soothe awoy those financM stroias 
aad moooy worries with County Durham's 
five fast working ingredients for easing 
factory growing pains. 

1. Regional Development Grants—Up to 22% 
of expenditure on buildings, plant and machinery 
for manufacturing purposes. 

2. Training Assistance—The Department of 
Employment makes available special courses and 
grants for training workers. 

3. Loans—Government loans can be made 
available at moderate rates of interest to assist in 
the purchase of buildings, plant and machinery 
and also working capital. County Council loans 
are available to assist in the purchase of land 
and construction of buildings. 

4. Regional Employment Premium—cuts labour costs 
of manufacturers and is available until at least 1974. 

S* Low-cost Land—Wide choice of fully developed industrial sites, 
private or local authority owned - available free-hold or lease-hold at 
reasonable prices. 

far mMob aad hformatioa oa sites asaiiaUe, coatact the Caaaty 
Plaaaiag Offlear, Caanty Hall, Barham City. STB BBSS 4411 Eat StB 


County Duriiain 

relieves iiiiliistrialis& ■s.i4^ 
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Take the 

Northern i^pcoach 
to banking in London 


A total systems approach applied with personal 
attention by technically experienced bankers— 
that is The Northern Approach to the worldwide 
financial problems of business. 

We offer a full range of financial services, in¬ 
cluding Eurocurrency financing, foreign exchange 
transactions, and a wide variety of financial 
management assistance through our London 
branch at 38, Lombard Street. 

Add the resources and resourcefulness of 
our London branch to those of our Chicago 


headquarters. The Northern Trust International 
Banking Corporation in New York, our global 
network of business and correspondent bank 
affiliations, and our participation in London 
Multinational Bank—and you have all the 
facilities necessary for applying The Northern 
Trust’s total systems approach to your financial 
problems. 

Learn more about the facilities available at 38, 
Lombard Street. Contact W. James Armstrong, 
Vice President and Manager. 


NORTHERN 



THE NORTHERN TRUST COMPANY 


LONDON BRANCH: W, LOMBARD ST. EC8 
TELEPHONE 01 • SaS • 1101 TELEX 884041 
HEADQUARTERS: CHICAGO, ILUNOIS 80000 
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THE WORLD 


International Report 


The Easter offensive 

FROM OUR INDOCHINA CORRESPONDENT Saigon 


Every year the monsoon in Vietnam 
brings down a heavy blanket of cloud 
over the 17th parallel for about two 
weeks towards the end of March. It 
provides a perfect cloudscreen for 
communist military activities and 
prevents the use of air power against 
infiltration across the so-called 
demilitarised zone separating the north 
from the south. 

When the clouds descended on 
schedule a fortnight ago, the North 
Vietnamese set in motion a battle plan 


that was probably prepared months in 
advance. By Wednesday nearly 
30,000 troops, supported by 200 tanks, 
had poured across the border under 
cover of a withering barrage of 
artiller>* and rockets, and were poised 
to overrun the province capital of 
Quang Tri. The invasion itself had 
long been foreseen, although many 
observers thought it would start in 
the central highlands. But its intensity 
' was a surprise, as was the almost 
immediate collapse of South Vietnam’s 


forward defences. 

But a.s government forces regrouped 
to defend besieged Quang Tri the 
weather finally started to improve and 
American pilot.s expected to start 
flying up to joo strikes daily. Already, 
according to some reports, more than 
30 Russian-built tanks liad been 
dc.stroyed by air and ground fire and 
naval gunfire from offshore. President 
'Ihioii, who said the invasion was a 
“ decisive l)attlc of the war," called 
upon the ITiited State.s for all the 
assistance it could give, and on 'I’hurs- 
day he got President Nixon's answer. 

It was announced in Saigon tliat .^hip.^ 
and aircraft of the SeveriPh Fleet and 
the American air force liad opened 
large-scale attacks on targets in North 
V'ietnam. 

Even so, by 'I'hursday there 
were doubts whether Quang I’n city, 
most of w'hose 22,000 inhabitants had 
fled .southwards, could be held, and 
the North Vietnamese were ex[)ected 
to push on later towards the much 
larger and politically mor(‘ important 
city of Hue, miles to the south, 
which was partly occupied for three 
weeks in the ighH let offensive. 

Originally, the invasion was 
intended as part of a three-pronged 
offensive scheduled ft)r February, about 
the time of Mr Nixon’s Peking visit. 
The other tuo ihtusis were to be 
against the highlands city of Kontum, 
close to the Laotian and Cambodian 
borders, and in Tay Ninh province 
just north of Saigon. But it is now 
claimed tliat massive South Viet¬ 
namese spoiling operations and 
American pre-emptive bombing forced 
North Vietnamese commanders in 
Cambodia to ask Hanoi for more time 
and leinforcements. 

On March 30 th the routine shelling 
south of the demilitarised zone sud¬ 
denly intensified. Simultaneously, three 
divisions of North Vietnamese infantry 
in Russian-made Molotova trucks 
together with artillery and tanks moved 
across the buffer zone. 

Under direct infantry' assault, the 
firebases rapidly crumbled. At Camp 
Carroll, as American advisers were 
helicoptered to safety, a white sheet 



e Fir« Cl command posts occupied by Thursday Military regions 

^ Movement of North Vietnamese units Land over tSOO feet 






was lioistcd on the flaq;pole and the 
commanding officer shot himself. At 
another base, there was shootinu; 
fnit ween troops who wajilcd to sur¬ 
render and officers wlio wanted to fight 
on. Soldiers from .some bases donned 
civilian clothes anti mingled with the 
tens of Uiousands of lofugees heading 
south. More than )0 artilleiy pieces 
were lost in t!ie dozen bases overrun. 

IK rhiirvday the roiimumists held 
niosi ijf Quarig 'T'ri province c.Kcept for 
the capital and the town of Dong Ha. 
A fourtii \orth Vietnamese division 
had (Tosst'tl the huH'cr zone and a fifth 
wai moving towards Hue from near 
the Laotian border. 

It was, on the face f)f it, a disastrous 
sliowine in the first real test of 
\*ielnamisation. Yet perhaps it would 
f)e misleading to attacli great signifi- 
tance to this single .series of reverses, 
because the circumstances wen* not 
typical, .\ov\liere else in South Vietnam 
can the communists mount an assault 
with such intensity and lirej)ower, 
(lacked up by .so rniu h heavy Russian 
e(juipnient and vast re.scrves of 
reinforcements from North Victnanie.se 
home soil. 

Speaking in Hanoi a few da>'s before 
the a.s.sault, Nortli Vietnam's foreign 
niini.ster, Mr Nguyen Duy 'Lrinh, said 
that the main task w'as to “ defeat 
the Vietnamisation of tlie war 
and die Nixon doctrine.’’ CHearly tliLs 
is the aim of the new ofTensive. but 
the Quaiig 1 ri invasion alone could be 
a double-edged sword. I'lie South 
\detnani(‘se, (Iisturixxl but far from 
panic-stricken, noted an important 
cont^a^^ with iqhH. This is not a 


nationwide uprising by southern 
guerrillas, but a straight North 
Vieinainesc invasion hacked by sophi¬ 
sticated Ru.ssian heavy weapons. 

Lven when the comrnuni.sits moved 
in on their other two front.s, in Konturn 
and north of Saigon, they were still 
relying on North Vietnamc.se units 
from over the border. North Vietnam’s 
;pioili division, preparing to attack 
Konlum, suffered some casualties in 
preliminary clashes. North of Saigon 
a thrust against 'lay Ninh seemed to 
peter out after early gains, but new 
fighting erupted in Binh Long next 
door. 

It is perhai)s too early to say that 
the communists cannot stage another 
nationwide offensive, if only because 
the same was said late in I9fi7. But 
unless the communists mount some¬ 
thing much more widespread and 
indigenous tlian the Quang Tri 
invasion they will prove only that 
\'iptnaiiusation is working, and that 
North Vieinam really does have terri¬ 
torial designs on the south. Nothing 
could be more calculated to solidify 
the South V'ictnamese and discredit 
the communists. 

Is it protracted ? 

One of the (lucslions arising from the 
Easter offensive is whether it w^as pre¬ 
ceded by a basic change in the balance 
of jx)wer m Hanoi. Le Duan, the 
advocate of “ strategic jjrotracted war *’ 
—wliich is usually taken to mean a 
low-level guerrilla campaign that would 
allow North Vietnam to devote more 


of its resources to economic develop¬ 
ment—emerged a.s the dominant figure 
in the communist hierarchy early last 
year. Last June the dismissal of three 
members of the politburo who had 
worked closely with the Vietcong, 
including Pham Hung, a deputy 
premier, was taken as a sign that North 
Vietnam’s leaders were inclined to plav 
down the war. 

Tfie devastating floods in the Red 
river delta last year gave them 
u good rea.son for doing so, and it was 
reported tlial units from three North 
V'ietname.sp regiments in Quang Tri 
jirovince were pulled back across the 
i>order to help with the work of recon¬ 
struction. As late as January' this year, 
editorials in the party paper Nhan 
Dan were preoccupied with indus¬ 
trial inefficiency and apathy and 
“ individualism " among young people. 

It was starting to look as if Le 
Duan's as.sertion that “ the needs of 
the war are secondary *’ actually meant 
.something. At the same time, Truong 
Cliinh (whose adopted name, which 
literally means “ Long March,’* is a 
sign of his maoist leanings) and (General 
(bap, who remain powerful figures in 
the Hanoi political c.stal)lishment, have 
always continued to insist on the need 
to use large regular forces in South 
X'ietnam. How far the North Virtna- 
iiie.se are prepared to pursue the 
current attack will be a fair sign of 
wlio.se .strategy has won out. A limited 
sliowca.se operation is perfectly com¬ 
patible with r.c Duan’s concept of 
protracted war ; hut the Easter ofTen- 
sivc niav amount to more than that. 


The balance of hardware 


SOUTH VIETNAM 


NORTH VIETNAM 


$564m 

(1971) 


is$$s$$s$s$$$s$ss$ss$s$sssH 


of whK h ..tinv 414.000, navy 31000, marine corps 15.000, 
. 11 ^ forre 4CJ.000, {+para-military forces 550,000) 


175 ^ 

all light 


Ameriuin yrcumtl Jcirffs m aro now down to 96.000 and will 

be down tc, bOOOO by May under ih<» present timetable for with¬ 
drawals But Arnencan an pow.ir is still a decisive factor Elements 
of trie Pacd.c Air Force and The Seventh Fle«t are used in the 
Indochnij fhoatre The Seventh Air Force based in South Vietnam 

f rundown ; up 

to 250 combat planes, .fK lud.ng 50 B 5Z bombers, are stationed in 
Thailand and the four aircrdtt carriors that have ,ust been sent to the 
Gulf of Tonkin uru said to contain about 300 combat planes The 
T Cambodia (around 200 000 men) an? LaoJ 
(some 55,000 men) also afleci the balance 


Defenea 

budget 


Armed 

forces 


Field guns 
Tanks 

Combat 

aircraft 

The allies 


||$SSSS$S$$S$SS$S$S$S$$SS$$! 


$B84m 

(1970) 


mttmtttrmtttrJs- 

of which, army 480.000. navy 3000: air force 9000; 
(4para-military forces about 450,000) 


890 

300 light and 90medium 


Of the North Vietnamese regular units, mors than 100.000 men are 
now deployed m South Vietnam, 75,000 in Laos, and aome 46,000 in 
Cambodia Estimates for the number of Vietcong vary between 40,(XX> 
and 60,000; from 20,(XX> to 36.(XX} for the Pathet Lao : and from 3.000 
to 15,000 for the anti-government forces in Cambodia 














S«6 you tomorrow in SydliHiiyj|| 

- No, I mean tomorrowl Thursday. Anii0i 
rn arrive at 2125 


I take a flight to Copenhagen at 9.40/ 
so Tm just about to leave for the ^ 

airport. And from Copenhagen it's 
Scandinavian Airiines to Bangkok. 



-* From Bani^ok the Thai airline takes 
over, but the plane IS the same - it 
just goes straight through, with a 
Slop at Singapore. And, as I said, I'll 
lie hi Sydney tomorrow at 2125 
Just lour stops, including Copen- 
hogen^ that's not so bad either. 


VW, what I really tike is to fly straight 
through to Australia widi just one 
night on board. I can stand one night 
in an airplane seat, if I have to. But 
I refuse to take another two^nights 
flight without breaking it off half-way. 


- Oh yes, you're quite right, it's 18 
D-Mark a minute, so we'd better 
hang up now. Bye-bye, and see you 
tomorrowl 


The call was fictitious, but the facts 
are accurate. The pla«Mt Would have 
been HafnbMi8»«hd tfie day either 
vyfednesdayqeSii^^ - these are 
the two dii^ wllh Aarrr^- 
tonfatr^;w*'o6hHectton8 to Sydrtey. 
Ai}d imM only froin Harnbwg; b^ 
from aff dyw WMMlwrri and 

Ewofifc 
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The Hongkong and Shanghai 


Banking Corporation 

lncin poKiU'd in I loin: Kotni wnh Limited Liahihtw 


ilighlighfs Troin 'Hie ('hairnian\ Staleinent 
and IntiTfiutronal Sur\c\ (or the >ear 1971. 



,\1r. ,1. \. il. Saunders, C'hairman, 
speaking to shareholders on 30 .March 
1972 reported that 1971 had again 
been a satjsf'aetor\ year for the Hong> 
koiig Bank. 

riie Hongkong Bank's net profit 

mef cased b> 17 per cent to 19.2 million. 
I )islrilnition I'or the vear was 3 bpence 
per share, slightly more than forecast, 
and an increase of I l.l per cent. 

\ free scrip issue of one new share for 
ten is proposed. This follows scrip 
Issues of one for ten for l 9 bS and 
1970 and 4>ne for one for 1969 . Since 
net profit earned has increased 
hv 112 per cent and distriluilion to 
shareholders by ^1 percent. 

(iroiip assets now exceed 12,000 
million and Group net profit, after 
ileiliiciion of outside shareholders’ 
inlciesls in subsidiaries, rose by IS 
per cent lo 111.7 million. 

I he (jroup now has 230 branches in 
.V> countries and Group interests have 


been extended to C’ypriis, the New' 
Hebrides, New Zealand and the 
Yemen Arab Republic. 

Hongkong Finance Ltd. and Mercan¬ 
tile Credits Ltd. again improved 
earnings, despite the continuation of 
difficult conditions in Australia. 
British Acceptance Corporation 
achieved very satisfactory progress in 
Canada and now operates in Toronto 
as w'cll as Vancouver and rdmonton. 
In Hong Kong tratle and business 
showed steady improvement, despite 
the problems created by stagnation 
and severe import controls abroad, 
and an IH per cent growth in do¬ 
mestic exports ^vas achieved. Hong 
Kong has increasingly become a 
focal point from which to direct 
business in the Far Fast and Pacific, 
fhe widespread inflation and stag¬ 
nation in the advanced countries 
affected trade in many primary com¬ 
modities and demand for manufac¬ 


tured goods from the more rapidly 
developing Asian countries. 

World trade should benefit both from 
a more realistic and flexible exchange 
system and from a i^vival of eco¬ 
nomic growth in the United States. 
There was recognition that the “green 
revolution" eased but did not entirely 
resolve (he problem of adequate and 
balanced food supplies and so did not 
remove the urgent need for family 
planning programmes, if the benefits 
of development were not to be over¬ 
whelmed by increasing population 
pres.surc. 

There was a greater awareness of the 
need to give priority to processing 
and light industry to promote de¬ 
velopment and provide employment, 
’fhcrc was a resurgence of interest in 
the pos.sibility that commercially 
attractive off-shore oil resources 
might be found in the seas around 
South East and East Asia. 


I he (iroiip has offices or subsidiaries in: 

I niidon. Hamburg, Paris, Genewa, New 
.San I rancisco, Los Angeles, 
S>dne> and Vancouver, and across Asia 
and Nt)rlh Africa. 

\inoiigst the Bank's subsidiaries are: 

\kiLantilc Bank Ltd., The British Bank 
ol iiic Middle fast. Hang Seng Bank. 
Wavhong ln\c■^lmcnt Ltd., the Hong- 
k('ng Bank ol (’alilornia, Hongkong 
I inaiice cd Svilncv, and British Accept¬ 
ance C’orporalion (9 Vancouver. 

f'hc Bank also has interests in: 

Intel national (. oinmcrcial Bank, Lon¬ 
don, r spot lets Kelinance C’orpt'irafion, 
lanidon. Mercantile (.’iedits, Sydney; 
and NeWf Zealand Investment Morleagc 
cV Deposit Go. Ltd , Auckland. 


The I longkong Bank (iroiip 1969 

Issued Share Capital £ 13 , 200 , 1)00 
Reserve Lund 24 , 8 () 0 , 0()0 

Undistributed Profit 2 , 700 ,(XK) 


Deposits 
Advances 
Bank Premises 
Net Profit 

Lola I Assets 


I.09I,0(K).(KM) 

682 , 9 (K),(MX) 

7 /)(k), 0 (X) 

9 , 600 , 0 (X) 

£ 1,485j‘00,000 


1970 

£ 26 , 3 tK),(XX) 

27 , 3 (X),(XX) 
4 , 400 ,(XK> 
l, 340 ,(XK}, 0 (X) 
803 , 000 ,(XX 3 
1 l, 3 (K),() 0 () 
11 , 000 , 0 (X) 

£ 1 , 808 , 000,000 


1971 

£ 28,900,000 

32,600,000 
5,000,000 
1,538,000,000 
889,000,000 
12,300,000 
12,800,000 

£2,040,000,000 


rT. i tfiy. //tc year and in the Bank \s operations throughout the w orld may obtain copies 

of the full text of the Lhuirmon s Inieniaiional Survey and the Statement ami of the report and accounts of the Bank andof 
ot lerniemhcis of the (iroup on rei/i(e.\i to the Head Ojficc of The fion^kony and Shanghai Banking Corporation at ! Queen^s 
Jiaad Ceiiirai, ilony nr from die London offices at 9 (Jracechurch. Street, ECS and 123 Pal! Mall SWL 

'• 'I .' . ^ 
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Fukuda» Tanaka, Miki and Ohira : note charisma m sight 


Japan 

The four who 
could follow Sato 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN TOKYO 

Tht succession *to Mr Eisaku Sato as 
prime minister of Japan has been an 
active issue in Japanese politics for 
niosit of Mr Sato’s seven-year itemi. 
Now ait last Mr Sato seems about to 
retire ; he has implied that he will 
step down in early summer after a 
ceremonial seal has been put oa his 
greatest achievement in office, the 
return of Okinawa to Japan. The man 
who takes his place as party leader and 
prime minister will almost certainly be 
one of the following four candidates, 
each of whom controls a major faction 
in tlie Liberal Democratic party, 
Japan’s conservative coalition. 

Takeo Fukuda, as foreign minister 
and Mr Sato’s chosen heir, seemed a 
shoo-in until recently. He is still front¬ 
runner but h’is prestige has declined 
along with that of his patron. His 
greatest disadvantage may turn out to 
be his conservaiti\'e stand on China 
policy at a time when theone are 
increasing pressures in Japan for an 
opening to Peking. Although Mr Sato 
'took responsibility for Japan’s bitterly 
criticised decision to cosponsor the 
American resolution to keep Taiwan 
in ‘the United Nations, Mr Fukuda has, 
inevitably, been tarred by that brush. 
He has been insisting on a cool 
approach to Japan’s huge neighbour 
and potential irival and has countered 
China’s atiff terms for opening talks 
'to normalise uelations with a few of 
his own ; he will not agree to abrogate 
Japan’s 195a peace treaty with 
Nationalist C^ina as a precondition for 
negotiations. 

What gives Mr Fukuda his strength 
is not so much his orthodox view on 
eoonomric growth, trade, and educatbn 
but his personal following among 
businessmen. He is of their generation 
(he is aged 67), went to their sort of 
college (Tokyo univeraty), and pre¬ 
pared for in the proper way 


(the finance ministry). In their view, he 
can Ix! countexl on to give Japan finn 
and flexible leadeiship. 

Kakuei Tanaka is the dark-horse 
candidate who is now given a good 
chance of overcoming an unconven¬ 
tional l>ackground for the lop job. The 
son of a farming family, lie is one of 
the few jxili'ticians in japan who did 
not graduate from univ<*-rs.ity. And at 
53 he is much younger than the tradi¬ 
tional Jajxinese j>rime minister. 

After making his fortune in the con¬ 
struction business after 1945, Mr 
Tanaka was elected 'to the Diet when 
he was 29. He has been a fulLtime 
politician ever since and has worked 
his way up as a hatchet man, mast 
recently for Mr Sato. As party 
secretary-general he guided the Liberal 
Democrats to their overwhelming vic¬ 
tory in 1969 and thus earned the 
gratitude of many of his party 
colleagues. 

Mr Tanaka has a “ progressive ” 
image ; he is open to new ideas, knows 
how ito compromise and maintains 
excellent relations with tlie opposition 
parties. But he has virtually no policies 
on any issue. Although he has held two 
important portfolios—finance and now 
foreign trade—he has had almost no 
experience in foreign affairs. On the 
China issue, his blank record might 
well prove an advantage. 

Takeo Miki is the nearest thing to an 
idealist in 'the top ranks of Japanese 
politics. During the war he refu^ to 
support the fascist substitute for politi- ^ 
cal parties and after the war, as a lone 
wolf, he drifted 'in and out of three 
(Small conservative parties. He developed 
a reputation as a man of ideas but saw 
most of these ideas stolen by others. As 
Mr Sato’s foreign minister for two 
terms, he advocated the return of 
Okinawa without nuclloar weapons—a 
demand which Mr Sato later e^orsed, 
achieved and took credit for. Mean- 
wliile Mr Miki losit a contest for the 
prime ministership, called for a more 
serious attempt to talk with China and 
took off on another of his frequent trips 
abroad. 

Mr Mdd’s faction is not part of the 


mainstream of the Liberal Democratic 
party and he lacks the support of 
businessmen. So if he wins it will be 
as a compromise candidate—or the 
result of a successful effort to block Mr 
Fukuda’s candidature. 

Masayoshi Ohira has inherited the 
dwindling political base of the late 
prime minLs'ier, Mr Ikeda, and has few 
other distinguishing features. He is a 
classic compromiser who accommodates 
as many conflicting viewpoints as he 
can and postpones his ow'ii decisions 
until the last moment, making few 
enemies in the process. Although he 
served as foreign minister tliree times 
under Mr lke<la and as trade ininisiter 
under Mr Sato, he managed to avoid 
committing himsolf on any policy ques¬ 
tions. Since Mr I'anaka and Mr Miki 
are lx)th suspect to many industrialists, 
Mr Ohira is their second choice after 
Mr Fukuda. 'I'hey count on him to be 
the sort of prime minister who w'ould 
never challenge the traditional Japanese 
balance of jiower among big business, 
big bureaucracy and the perennial 
ruling party. 


Ireland 

Softly, softly 


FROM OUR DUBLIN CORRESPONDENT 


The IR.Vs decision to continue its 
cainpiiign of violence in Northern 
Ireland has found little support in the 
south. I’he Irisli Independent, largest 
of Dublin’s daily papers, declared 
bluntly that the Provisional IR.^V,' 
led hy Mr Sean MacStiofain, “ are 
refusing to listen to a message which 
they should be receiving loud and 
clear: it is now time for that organisa- 
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tion tb put away its guns and close 
down.” On the national radio and 
television Cardinal Conway, Primate 
of All Ireland, spoke in the name of 
the country’s Roman Catholics in 
asking the Provisional IRA by what 
right the campaign should go on. Mr 
Conor Cruise O’Brien, the Labour 
party’s spokesman on Northern Ireland, 
sought to strip away some of the IRA’s 
glamour. The process of change in 
Northern Ireland, he said, was well 
under way before the IRA made its 
presence felt at all. 

It is now believed here that the Pro¬ 
visionals are looking for a face-saving 
way l)ack from the unpopular limb on 
to which tliey have climbed. I'he head 
of the Sinn Fein faction that supports 
them indicated on Tuesday that the 
whole situation might liave to be re¬ 
considered. It is thought that they are 
nov/ ready to agree to stop planting 
bombs, although they would still attack 
troops or policemen who, in their view, 
weiT too active in patrolling Catholic 
areas or arresting people there. 

But there is a feeling in Dublin that 
Britain may have to .shift still further 
before the IRA is put out of business. 
The release of a significant number of 
internees, the removal of such repres¬ 
sive legislation as the special powers 
act, and a new form of policing 
Catholic areas, are suggested. Mean¬ 
while politicians in the republic are 
keeping their heads down, both to 
avoid setting off a Protestant backlash 
and because they recognise that they 
will soon have to face several delicate 
questions as pressures for a longer-term 
solution to the Irish problem mount. 

Matters like divorce, contraception, 
abortion and ilie special position 
afforded in the Irish constitution to the 
Roman Catliolic church are among the 
issues that the political parties in 
Dublin have not yet faced. Cardinal 
Conwa\, in his radio interview, 
indicated his own belief that a 
united Ireland would inevitably mean 
changes in conslitutional and legal 
provisions. He is thought privately to 
believe that divorce and contraception 
will have to be legali.'^ed, but not 
abortion. 

'Fhe three parties in the Dail have 
now agreed on the composition of the 
committee that will be asked to discuss 
possible reform of the constitution. It 
will consist of four Fianna Fail mem¬ 
bers, three Fine Gael and two Labour. 
This is the first time the government 
has accepted minority representation 
on any such committee, and it suggests 
Mr Lynch does not want his own 
to incur too much of the electorai 
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disadvantage of trying to amend the 
constitution on the lines suggested. 

He has suggested that the parties 
should undertAe to accept whatever 
changes are agreed upon in the reform 
committee. Fine Gael has rejected this 
idea. Its leader, Mr Liam Cosgravc, 
will not let his party be committed by 
representatives who would almost cer¬ 
tainly lean to the left of centre. 

If it is decided to rush constitutional 
amendments through a referendum, the 
most likely date would be in the 
autumn, when a referendum on lower¬ 
ing the voting age to i8 has already 
been scheduled. But Mr Lynch would 
prefer to discuss the more sensitive 
issues in the context of a new constitu¬ 
tion for a federal or a united Ireland. 
And this, he knows, is still a long way 
off. 

France _ 

Divide and rule 

That referendum in France about the 
enlargement of the European com¬ 
munity is proving the two-pronged 
weapon that President Pompidou 
intended it to bt. An opinion poll pub- 
li.shed by Figaro on Tuesday shows 
tliat 45 per cent of Frenchmen will 
vote yes 'to letting in Britain and 
the other applicants ; about 30 per 
cent intend to abstain and only 8 per 
cent have decided to vote no. The 
poll comes just after the publication 
l)y L’Humanite, the communist news¬ 
paper, of the letter in the president’s 
name that is to -be sent to each voter. 

The letter asks for approval of the 
community’s agricultural policy and its 
plans for economic and monetary union 
and “ a confederation which will pre- 
.serve the personality of the countries 
composing it, and therefore of France.” 
France’s i>art in tlie enlarged EEC will 
be that “ to whidi she is predestined by 
her geographical position, Iier past, the 
labour of her people, the prestige of 
her culture.” Explained in these 
nationalistic terms, the referendum 
should get a large majority, which 
could prove useful to President Pompi¬ 
dou against diehard gaullists sudi as 
M. Debre when the European summit 
meeting takes place in the autumn. 

But everyone knows that the presi¬ 
dent had other motives in calling a 
referendum. According to Le Figaro, 
although about 37 per cent of French¬ 
men think the referendum is primairily 
about Europe, 27 per cent regard it as 
M. Pompidou’s device for getting a 
personal vote of confidence, and 18 per 
cent as a means of splitting the French 
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Marchais chose to unravel 


left. And here the president has been 
successful beyond his wildest dreams. 
The Communists have dedded to vote 
no, but the Socialists are to abstain. 
And both parties are now busy heaping 
accusations of bad faith on each other. 

The trap seemed so obvious. Both 
M. Marchais, the first secretaiy of the 
Communist party, and M. Mitterrand, 
the leader of the Socialists, were quick 
to remark that although the referendum 
would have little practical effect on the 
building of Europe it might do a great 
deal to unravel '^e unit^ front which 
their two parties have been trying to 
.sew together since December, 1970. 
And a solution seemed equally obvious : 
a joint abstention. The Socialists could 
not be expected to reniounoe. their long¬ 
standing -support of west European inte¬ 
gration by voting no ; nor could the 
Communiste be exjjected to swallow 
their harsh criticism of the common 
market by voting in favour of adding 
•to it. The Socialists compromised. But 
the Coinmunisls would not, even 
though Mr Brezhnev’s recent acknow¬ 
ledgment that the common market was 
here to stay seemed to make it easier 
for them to abstain. 

Both parties are still officially com¬ 
mitted to working towards a joint 
electoral front. But in March the 
Socialists met to give their share of the 
electoral programme its definitive form 
and, in die process, showed up some 
important differences with the Com¬ 
munists. 

On nationalisation the Socialists are 
•reluctant to advance swiftly enough to 
satisfy 'the Communists ; die Commu¬ 
nists dislike the Socialist proposals ioi 
“worker partiksipation,” which run 
against communist ideas of centralising 
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they couUril have put 
Rotterdam 
atabetterspot 



It’s precisely where it’s need- '^jpBORDEAUX 
ed. For Rotterdam is directly acces¬ 
sible to the North Sea, astride the Rhine, 
with a rich network of roadways, railways and ai rways 
reaching out in all directions. It is also at the heart 
of Europe's wealthiest area: a 600-mile circle con¬ 
taining metropolitan London, Holland, northwestern 
Germany’s Rhine and Ruhr districts, Belgium, the 
heavy Industry of northern France, and 160 million 
consumers. 


uAQQcii I p - Which helps explain why Rotter- 
MMCstiLL^^^dam IS discharge port for interconti- 
JSL>o-''*^nental bulk shipments. Distribution centre 
for Japanese automobiles, Australian ore, Mid-East 
oil. North American grain, African timber - altogether 
26% of the seaborne goods that enter and leave the 
Common Market. A port ideal for transhipment, bulk¬ 
breaking, warehousing. Inventory management, for¬ 
warding. Adding Rotterdam to your distribution 
system is like having four aces up your sleeve. 


RitlenlamBniioort 


For more Information, write Rotterdam Municipal Port Management. Poortgebouw, 27 Stieitjessfraat, Rotterdam 
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New service from April 1st. 
London-Marseilles non-stop 3 times a week. 


From April 1st, BEA will fly from 
London Heathrow to Marseilles non-stop 
3 times a week. All flights are by Trident. 

Flights depart on Tuesdays, Thurs¬ 
days and Saturdays at 0940, arriving 
Marseilles at 1115; and return flights, on 
the same days, depart Marseilles at 1155, 
arriving London Heathrow at 1335. 


We look after you on the ground, too, 
with our Hotel Reservations Bureau and 
speedy FlyDrive car hire system. It’s 
Number One treatment all the way. 

So if you’re making for Marseilles, 
make sure it’s one of ours! 

Fly BEA! 



No.1 in Europe 
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power in the hands of the state. The 
Oommunists want the immediate cut¬ 
ting of whait links France still has wiitth 
Nato ; the Sooialists want ‘to withdraw 
only when some alteornative security 
syst^ has been negotiated. The Com¬ 
munists want the immediate scrapping 
of France’s nuclear force ; the 
Socialists want only to halt its develop¬ 
ment in the context of a general dos- 
aimament ^reement. Indeed, some 
notable Sooidists have recently been 
arguing that the force de frappe must 
now be accepted as a fact of life. 

These might be negotiaible differ¬ 
ences, but for ihe growing sense of 
estrangement between the itwo parties. 
It started with differences of opinion 
over the purges of Czech writers and 
journalists early this year, when the 
Communists refused to join in any 
joint statement of disapproval ; it was 
aggravated by the different way the 'two 
parties reacted to the shooting of 
Ren6-Pierre Ovemey at the Renault 
works on Februairy 25th ; and it has 
now become a formal split. Time can 
be a greait healer. But a successful 
referendum on top of the d-ivision of the 
left may encourage President Pompidou 
to bring the parliamentary elections, 
due in 1973, forward to this autumn. 

Hungary 

In the doghouse? 

Russia and Hungary, which have not 
liad a major public row since that one 
in 1956, may now be heading for a 
disagreement. Judging by what Mr 
Fock, Hungary’s prime minister, said 
last week when he came back from 
Moscow, the two governments do not 
see eye to eye on a number of economic 
issues. Mr Fock admitted that he was 
unable to get any hrm assurances about 
the quantity of Russian raw materials 
that would be made available to 
Hungary over the next 10-15 years. 
Hungary, Which has hardly any natural 
resources of its own, is totally depen¬ 
dent on Soviet supplies of oil, gas, iron 
ore and other materials. Russia could 
l)e using its overwhelmingly strong 
position to extract higher pnoes from 
Hungary; it could also be asking the 
Hungarians to invest more in Soviet 
projects connected with raw materials, 
pspecially fuel extraction. 

There may even be more to it than 
Ais, given the hints which Mr Fock 
dropprf about his discussions on wider 
issues with Soviet comrades, including 
Mr Brezhnev. For the past six months 
there have been rumours that the 
R^ussian leaden are unhappy about 


certain amects of Hungary’s economic 
reforms. In October Mr Bilak, a hard¬ 
line Czechoslovak leader with a great 
deal of pull in Moscow, warned the 
Hungarian Communist party that it was 
in danger of losing its grip on the 
economy and on public life in general. 
Since then Mr K^ar, Hungary’s party 
boss, has paid at least one rather 
hurried visit to Moscow (.some well- 
informed eastt Europeans believe there 
have been as many as three) and the 
tone of Soviet references to Hungary 
has grown cooler. 

All this may blow over if Mr Kadar 
and his colleagues modify their policies 
in a way that satisfies the Russians. But 
this would be unpopular with their 
own people, especially if it slows down 
the present movement towards greater 
prosperity. There mu.st be a certain 
amount of head-scratching going on 
among party leaders in Budapest. But 
there is also little doubt that the answer 
must always be yes, if Mr Brezhnev 
really puts his foot down. 

Turk^ 

Cracking down, 
not cracking up 

The brutal murder in Turkey last week 
of the three Nato technicians has pro¬ 
duced a typical Turkish reaction : the 
government has asked for stronger 
p)Oweis to loot out the terrorists, and 
also to carry through the essential 
reforms which have been talked about 
for years but never implemented. In 
a stern, admonitory letter to the squab¬ 
bling leaders of the four main parties, 


President Sunay said that both ’'the 
democratic regime and the integrity 
of the country ” were in danger, and 
proposed that, for an unspecified 

K eriod, parliamentary discussion should 
e suspended and the government 
should have ‘the power to rule by 
executive decree. 

On the face of it, the parties will 
have little choice but to obey, and 
the “ democratic regime ” looks 
increasingly like a facade. But the 
Turks set great store by facades, and 
It would be wrong to interpret Presi¬ 
dent Sunay's exceptional action as the 
prelude to an automa/tic militaiy take¬ 
over. In Turkey—unlike Greece—the 
army prefers to play the role of 
back-seat driver. 

The past few days have seen a flurry 
of consultations between Mr Erim, the 
prime minister, and the leading poli¬ 
ticians—and this may continue through 
the weekend. Both the Democratic and 
the Reliance parties have now indica¬ 
ted that President Sunay\s proposals are 
unacceptable; but their defiance .savours 
of posturing. What matters is the reac¬ 
tion of the two main parties, particu¬ 
larly the Republican People’s party. Its 
87-year-old leader, Mr Ismet Inonii, 
finds himself in a tricky spot ; he has 
vociferously opfwed the more authori¬ 
tarian measures of the present regime— 
the continuation of martial law and the 
imposition of death sentences by sj>ecial 
tnbunals on terrorists who have not 
actually committed murder—but the 
mood of the countrv, after last week’s 
outrage, is m favom of tough action 
to end the violence Many members of 
the right-wing Justice party would 
relish draconian measures to crack 
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down on the left-wing terrorists, but 
are not so keen on giving the govern¬ 
ment carte blanche to carry through 
sooial reforms. 

The odds are that, as on so many 
similar occasions in the f)ast, the Turks 
will muddle through, hut without 
making any detectaljle advance towards 
a solution of their basic problems. But 
by refusing to be blackmailed by the 
terrorkts, Mr Eri'in’s government has 
at 'least won a fair amount of sympathy 
from the rest of tlie world—though this 
is little consolation to the families of 
the three men, two British and one 
Canadian, who lost their livens. 

Eg)>pt _ 

Jobs for the girls 

FROM OUR CAIRO CORRESPONDENT 

A child is born in Egypt every 40 
seconds. The population passed the 
34m mark last May and is expected to 
reach 35ni by the middle of this year. 
Tttie Aswan high dam will eventually 
increase agricultural land by a fifth 
but even tlien only 4 per cent of 
Egypt’s surface will provide food, Too 
many mouths for too little food is 
coniinonjjlace in many developing 
countries, but it is just possible that 
ideas for controlling population growth 
now emanating from Egypt could offer 
a model for other nations. 

The Egyptian proposals, named after 
Dr Aziz liindari, the chairman of the 
executive board for family planning, 
have awakened the interest of the 
World Bank, A team from the bank 
visited Eg^'pt in January ; it is s-till 
mulling over what it heard but a second 
visit is expected later this month. Dr 
Bindari starts from the assumption that 
conventional methods of family plan¬ 
ning—education and the introduction 
of contraceptives—'are insufficient by 
iheiuselves and have failed throughout 
the developing world. The kernel of 
his argunicut is that it is no use pro¬ 
viding woiiieu with education unless 
they arc also orovided with jobs. Such 
jobs must take tllie women out of their 
homes—and out of 'the area of male 
dominance. 

For Egypt, and for many other tradi¬ 
tional sociei'ies, this is a revolutionary 
thesis. It also conflicts witii the fact that 
Egypt suffers from a lot of male unem- 
ploy men t. Even so, Dr Bindari insists 
that any serious effort to control popu¬ 
lation growth Tiiust include the 
provision of job opportunities for 
women. One way of doing this would 
be the development of small factories 
workshops whore women could find 
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work. And women could be employed 
in far greater numbers than at present 
in the service and maintenance 
indus-tries. 

These plans, or hopes, for the 
economic emancipation of women 
would go alongside more conventional 
methods of population control. Over 
the past three years the annual birth 
rate in Egypt has dropped from 4.2 per 
cent to 3.6 per cent, producing a 
decline in population growth from 
2.8 per cent 'to 2.2 per cent a year. 
But Dr Bindari, whose board started 
work five years ago, does not attach 
much significance to these statistics 
since the situation has been distorted by 
the conflict with Israel and the long 
absence from home of young men 
stationed on the Suez canal front. 

Religious obscurantism is not, in Dr 
Bindari’s view, a serious factor inhibit¬ 
ing birth control. An Islamic conference 
on family planning in Rabat in 
November concluded that Islamic 
teaching was not against contraceptive 
measures, although it did reject sterilis¬ 
ation and abortion. The debate con¬ 
tinues among Islamic authorities, and 
the Egyptians have been arranging 
courses for village imams in an effort 
to persuade them not to oppose the 
birth control work being done at the 
2,400 government health centres. An 
importan-t part of the work of these 
centres is to educate women to care 
more for the health of their children ; 
this, at least in theory, makes them 
more receptive to arguments for limit¬ 
ing the size of their families. Infant 
mortality in Egypt has dropped, though 
still 118 per thousand, but the health 
of the suiivivors remains at the mercy 
of malnutrition and poor sanitation. 
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Dr Bindari and his board do not 
dispute the necessity of present methods 
of birth control ; 'they argue that con¬ 
ventional ideas should form the basis 
for new ideas. This has led to the 
proposition that women should not only 
be made more aware of themselves and 
their ohildren but should also be offered 
a degree of economic independence ; 
this, they say, would help to break the 
social pattern of developing countries 
and tlius the attitude' towards child¬ 
birth. It is a hard thesis to sell, whether 
to a traditional society or to the 
bankers who are being asked to put 
up the money for the factories and 
the maintenance centres. But since the 
World Bank’s president, Mr Robert 
McNamara, is on record as saying that 
the population explosion is the funda¬ 
mental issue facing economists, hard 
thought should be given to Dr Bindari\ 
ideas. 

Lebanon _ ’ 

Wife and bitter 

FROM OUR LEVANT CORRESPONDENT 

The British pub, imported into 
Lebanon, is encouraging a slow but 
profound change in the social rela¬ 
tions of tlie sexes. About six months ago 
Beirut boasted just one pub, The Duke 
of Wellington. Its owner, a Palestinian, 
Mr Mounir Samaha, had lived many 
years in England and started it in 
order to introduce to the Lebanese an 
aspect of British life that he admired. 
Its steadily growing popularity has 
added half a dozen new pubs in as 
many inonlhs. Their names are 
robustly British, The Toby Jug and 
The Rose and Crown, whose half- 
timbered front is the ground floor of 
an eight-storied glass-walled office 
block. Yet in Beirut, as in Britain, not 
all the new pubs succeed in caf>turing 
the authentic old-fashioned atmosphere. 
Most of them glitter with horse brasses, 
warming pans and hunting horns, but 
the shininess of some of the wooden 
beams leads one to suspect fibreglass- 
complete-for-export. 

It is not so much the draft beer and 
Cornish pasty that are pulling in 
increasing numbers of Lebanese cus¬ 
tomers, now one-third to the foreigners’ 
two-third's. It Ls the atmosphere of dis¬ 
creet conviviality that goes along with 
a pub. It Ls just about the only place 
where anyone, especially youni; 
couples, can go for a quiet drink. Most 
of Beirut’s ters are repdknt places— 
dark, plastic-coated dens frequented by 
over-obKging young ladies, The tradi¬ 
tional caf6, serving ckmdy aitJc and an 
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The Departmental Head 

The Sunday Times Business News caters So, by the same token, The Sunday Times 

for the businessman with more intelligence Business News is where your advertising will 
than time. Because it gives him exactly what be most effective. It’s where our readers are 
he wants every week. The broad picture of accustomed to absorbing as much information 

everything which is likely to affect his business as possible. So your advertisements will be 
-not purely City news, but an interpretation seen and considered as a part of this whole, 
of world affairs and their hearing on his And will reach him where more specialised 

commercial scene. publications may not. 
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Harvard Executive Seminars 

Europe 1972 


The Harvard Business School will offer a selection 
of outstanding programs in mid-career education in 
Europe this year Directed entirely by the School 
Faculty, the courses have been carefully designed 
and tested They are considered to be of special 
interest to European managers 
Seminars, varying m length from three days to six 
days, will take place in The Hague between June 11 
and July 7 Topics will include 
Agribusiness—future trends in managing 
integrated firms in the food industry 
Managing Strategic Change—capital 
investment programs to serve corporate strategic 
objectives 

Corporate Financial Reporting—impact upon 
management decisions of recent and prospective 
changes in reporting practices 


Long-Range Planning Systems—design, 
development, start-up, and on-going 
management. 

Management Science and Computers— 
fundamental concepts in analytic approaches to 
decision-making 

A two-week program on "Managing the 
Computer Operation" will take place June 18-30, 
in Monaco This course is directed toward 
evaluating, managing, and planning the 
development and growth of the data processing 
activity 

Write for further informetion to: 

Director of Executive Education 
Harvard Business School 
Boston, Massachusetts 02163 
U.S.A. 
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immense variety of hors d’oeuvres, still 
retains its charm, but it is a tradi¬ 
tionally male preserve ; also, with the 
onrush of modernity, it is disappearing. 

So the young middle-class Arab 
woman, who is no longer content to 
sit alone in the evenings while her 
husband in the cafe puffs a hubble- 
bubble and plays backgammon, is being 
taken to a quiet and inexpensive pub. 
And because of Beirut’s many Arab 
visitors, the institution is likely to spread 
to other nearby capitals. This could 
mean, in time, a new social pattern 
for the urbanised Arab. 

Some of Beirut’s pubs have installed 
darts boards, biu it is doubtful whether 
the Arab temperament will adapt to 
the restrained ferocity of that par¬ 
ticular game. Indeed, Mr Samaha says 
that he expects the Ikiruti pub to take 
on some local colouring but cannot 
predict jast what the outcome will be— 
bitter and backgammon, gin and tonic 
and stuffed vine leaves ? Meanwhile 
he is increasing his collection of 
Wellingtonia. He already lias a couple 
of Waterloo medals, and a sabre used 
in the battle, and tried but failed to 
buy the sword carried by the Iron 
Duke at his famous victory, 

Uganda _^_ 

David's lost star 

The closure of Israel’s embassy in 
Kampala which Uganda’s President 
Amin ordered on March 30th is the 
culmination of several montbs of 
rapidly deteriorating relations between 
the two countries. When General 
Amin seized power in January, 1971, 
no fore^nerl’' ttock was hij^er in 


Uganda tlian the Israelis’. Indeed, 
some supporters of the deposed presi¬ 
dent, Milton Obote, accused Isr:iel fd 
having engineered the coup. Ortainly 
(General Amin gave Israel special treat¬ 
ment, making it the first foreign 
country’ to be favoured with a visit 
from the new president, who arrived 
with a long arms-shopping list and 
treated himself to an Israeli presiden¬ 
tial jet, complete with Israeli crew. 

The Israelis' influence was their 
undoing. Having trained the Ugandan 
armed forces since 1964, they were 
heavily involved in both the army and 
the air force, the liackbone of the 
erratic general’s regime. Officials at 
the embassy had almost unrestricted 
access to the presidertt and the 700 
Israeli civilians—who have now been 
given orders to leave the country’— 
were at work on many different aid 
projects and commercial undertakings. 

None of this was thought well of 
by General Amin’s numerous African 
critics, most of whom, publicly at least, 
are also critical of the Israeli cause. 
Many saspccted, with some justice, that 
Israel wa.% using Uganda to smuggle 
weapons into southern Sudan where, 
until last month, a civil war between 
the Christian south and the Moslem 
north was being waged. But the peace 
settlement in Sudan has raised hopes 
of taking some of the steam out of the 
civil war in Ethiopia, where Arab- 
assisted Eritrean rebels are fighting tl>e 
Israeli-assisted govenmient forces. 
There is a new mood in Africa to 
keep African civil wars African. 

But economic aid will still be 
accepted fix>m outside, and there is 
little" doubt that General Amin ha,s 
his eye on a bit of cash from Libya 


which might yet stave off the con¬ 
siderable economic embarrassment that 
looms large on the Ugandan horizon. 
It was the general’s visit to Libya in 
eaily Fehmary, during which he 
pledged .support for the Palestinian 
Arabs, that decisively poisoned 
Ugandaii-Israeli relations. But that in 
turn was probably preceded by an 
Israeli refusal to buoy up the regime 
any more. General Amin began to have 
worries for his own position and, fear¬ 
ing the influence of the Israelis, sent 
them packing. The trade gap—if not 
the power vacuum—that they leave 
may now be filled by Libya. 

Pakistan _ 

The ebb tide 

President Bhutto is losing his crowd 
appeal. He has been shouted down in 
Lahore, and last Friday had to stop a 
speech in Sind after 9,000 members of 
his audience walked out on him. The 
loot of the gro^v'ing di.ssalisfaction is 
his failure to get the 9^,000 Pakistani 
prisoners of war back from India and 
his inability to get the Indians to with¬ 
draw from the areas of Pakistan they 
still occupy. Lahore is the heart of the 
Punjalj, where most of the army is 
recruited and which is, understandably, 
most agitated about the prisoners. 
Large parts of Sind are still under 
Indian occu{)ation. 

M rs Gandhi’s announcement on 
Tuesday tliat India and Pakistan are 
now in direc t toucli marks only a very 
preliminary step towards an overall 
peace settlement. India is apparently 
willing to talk about its frontier with 
PakL-^tan without preconditions—except, 
and this is a very touchy issue for 
Pakistan, that it wants to turn the 
Kashmir cea.seifire line into an inter¬ 
national boundary. India maintains 
tluil it alone cannot return the 
pri.soners because they surrendered to 
a joint Indian-Bangladeshi command ; 
and Sheikh Mujibur Rahman insists 
he will not talk to Mr Bhutto until 
Pakistan recognises Bangladesh. 

The way for Pakistan to accept 
Bangladesh was smoothed this week 
when the United States became the 
55 th country to recognise the new 
nation, and when Pakistan resumed 
relations with Bulgaria. This completes 
the reversal of Pakistan’s earlier policy 
of breaking with all countries that 
recognise Bangladesh. But Pakistan 
still insists that«Bangladesh is not a 
fioveaoign nation. 

The dilemma over the prisoners is 
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aggravating Mr Bhutto’s other proJ)- 
leiiis. The deal by which he pacified the 
leaders of Baluchistan and the North 
West Frontier Province now looks like 
coming unstuck. Wali Khan, the 
powerful leader of the Frontier, is 
pressing for an immediate end to 
martial law. The army is very 
concerned about the fate of the 
prisoners, fiut the knowledge that the 
army would be the first to accuse him 
of a sell-out to India probably accounts 
for Mr Bhutto's dithering. It is not a 
thing he can go on doing with 
impunity for much longer. 

C^/on _ 

Bad time of year 

FROM OUR COLOMBO CORRESPONDENT 

It was in April years ago that 
Japanese })lanes dropped lx)nibs over 
Ceylon. It was in April last year 
that local insurgent." threatened the 
Ceylonese government. So this year a 
country which boasts several professors 
of astrology and thousands of .street- 
corner seers greeted the coming of 
April with some trepidation. The com¬ 
monest explanation for the tension 
currently in the air is inauspicious 
planetary movements. But the govern¬ 
ment blames a rising crime wave for 
its decision to mobilise volunteers and 
place Ceylon’s army on full alert. 

Ceylon has been experiencing a spate 
of unusual robberie.s by armed gangs. 
Buses and cars on remote roads have 
been ambushed at night and fairly 
large sum.s of money have been stolen 
from co-operative stores and petrol 
stations. The crime wave could l:)e 
accounted for by severe economic con¬ 
ditions and increasing desperation 
among the unemployed youth. But, 
significantly, many of the incidents have 
occurred in areas where last year’s 
rebels Vvcre particularly active. 

Some 16,000 insurgents and suspects 
wore taken into custody after the rebel¬ 
lion was put down. But others took to 
the jungles and may well be operating 
now as rovjng bandits in the style of 
the Huks in the Philippines. What 
worries Mrs Bandarariaike's government 
is not so much their current activities 
as the next phase of the movement. 
Will the insurgents drop their extremist 
tactics to become an overt political 
organisation or will they choose to 
build then-selves up into a more formid¬ 
able clandestine force ? 

This week the government presented 
a hill designed to deal with the hard¬ 
core rebels who have been in detention 
since last year. It proposes to set up 


. criminal Justice commissions with extra¬ 
ordinary subpoena powers to -try people 
for such offences as insurrection, sabo¬ 
tage and currency manipulation. About 
200 rebels are expected to be prosecuted 
before these commissions ; some 5,000- 
6,000 will probably be parol^ 01^ 
placed in rehabilitation centres ; and 
tlie rest will be tried for lesser offences 
in ordinary courts. 

The bill is expected to pass safely 
through parliament, but it has come 
uirder bitter criticism. The predictable 
hostility of the conservative opposition 
was reinforced by a furious frontal 
assault by the communist party news¬ 
paper, Athitha, which demanded the 
immediate withdrawal of this “ fascist ” 
bill. Gommunist-sf)onsored agitation 
against the bill has also been joined by 
civil rights organisations and left-wing 
trade unions. 

In the past few months the com¬ 
munists* relations with their partners 
in the ruling coalition have been 
steadily worsening. They have attacked 
the government for bowing to the 
dictates of the World Bank and for 
backtracking on pledge.s to nationalise 
foreign tea estates and banks. But Mrs 
Bandaranaike and the finance minister, 
Mr Perera, faced with a budget deficit 
of 400m rupees and a huge foreign 
debt, have come round to a policy of 
cautious pragmatLsm. They are now 
openly disenchanted with the aid and 
■trade polioie.s of the Soviet Union and 
its friends ; they look first to China 
for aid, and no longer talk of western 
powers as neo-colonialist exploiters. 

Slow changes in the government’s 
basic outlook have been made more 
decisive by external events. The sudden 
shift in the power balance on the 
Indian subcontinent has intensified 
traditional Ceylonese suspicions of 
India, and extended these suspicions of 
India’s Soviet ally. This is one reason 
for Ceylonese ent}iu.‘?iasm about Presi¬ 
dent Nixon’s visit to China, and for 
the increasing warmth of Ceylon’s 
relations with the United States. 

United Nations _ 

The new woman 

By appointing jthe first woman assistant 
secretary-general in lllie history of the 
United Nations, Mr Kurt Waldheim 
has pleased those who want to sec more 
women in the secretariat’s higher posts. 
By choosing Mrs Helvi Sipila, a capable 
Finnisli lawyer with considerable 
experience at the UN, the secretary- 
general has softened the Wow that the 
Finns were dealt when he won his own 


post last December after they had 
worked so hard to get it for their own 
candidate, Mr Max Jakobson. It was 
a doubly deft move. 

But it is seldom possible to keep up 
such deftness. Each secretary-genersJ 
has found that the major powers are 
apt to behave like five dogs in one 
manger when he seeks their help in 
the recruiting of his senior staff. They 
claim high places for their own 
nationals, but they do not often 
encourage their best men (or women) 
to transfer to UN service, and they 
sometimes give the impression that 
their main concern is to get a watchdog 
into the manger to keep the others at 
bay. 

Mr Wflldheini found die Chinese 
slow to take up his offer of a top post. 
Only on April 5th, nine days after he 
had announced his other appointments, 
was Mr Tang Ming-chao named as 
under-secretary-general in charge of 

decolonisation ” questions. 'Fhe delay 
tended to confirm the suspicion in a 
good many minds that Peking’s 
diplomatic resources are still barely 
adequate for their new tasks. The 
complex interlockings of a rncchani.sm 
like the UN call for a more .sophisti¬ 
cated kind of diplomacy than, say, the 
mustering of 100,000 Chinese to 
demonstrate spontaneous enthusiasm 
for the visiting Makesc prime minister, 
Mr Minted, on Sunday. Meanwhile 
Mr Waldheim has acquired a Japanese 
under-secretary-general, Mr Genichi 
Akatani, who takes over the UN’s 
information serv'ices. 

Mr Roberto Guyer, an Argentine 
diplomat who joined the secretariat 
last year, has now taken over the lalte 
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^ Imperial 
i Chemical 
f Industries 
Limited 


McCailard r0viewsayeai%operations 


Addressing Stockholders at the 45th 
Annual General Meeting of Imperial 
Chemical Industries Limited, held in 
London on March 29th, the Chairman, 
Mr. Jack Callard, said: ^n'he world 
economic environment in 1971 was not 
favourable to vigorous business growth. 

In the C.K. industrial production rose by 
less than 1by volume in 1971, rather 
less than Che rate of increase in 1970.’* 

He added that neither in the 
Group, nor in industry generally, was 
there any magic formula for a rapid 
increase in profitability, particularly 
when demand was slack. Improvement 
must be sought in many ways, in cost > 
reduction through a concerted and ^ 
continuous drive for higher technical effi- 



Prospccts for 1972 

Early in January th. re were signs of 
improvcuient in some sectors of our 
business, but this trend was short-lived 
because of two major and musual 
oircumstani es. 

First, the miners’ strike iinriiedi- 
ately reduced the ofltakc of rx- 
piosives, and the restnetums on 
electricity supply which followed 
from the strike led to an inevitable 
loss of production. Our customers 
were seriously restricted in their 
ability to consume our products and 
so sales in January and February were 
considerably below expectation. Some 
of this los.s may be recovered later in 
the year as shortfalls in production are 
made good, but some business was 


ciency in the Group's process plants, 
laboratories and offices, in better utilisa¬ 
tion of manpower and in more effective 
selling at better prices. The organisation 
must also be refined and improved to 
facilitate these changes. Progress in all 
these directions was made in 1971 He 
believed the actions taken made the 
C'ompany not only slimmer but fitter 
to face the future. 

The Chairman said: “We shall con¬ 
tinue with this rigorous programme of 
co.st reduction; we shall continue to 
close old or unprofitable plants and 
shall cont'nuc to look for increa.sed 
productivity by every means. 

Wc were able to make necessary 
increases in prices of some products in 
I he United Kingdom in the first half of 
the year but these gains were largely 
offset by reductions in others, parti¬ 
cularly fibres which were so much 
influenced by the surplus of capacity 
which existed in Western Europe and 
the loss of exports to America. The 
capacity we now have - not just in ICI 
but in the chemical industry in total - 
was planned some years ago in expecta¬ 
tion of a much higher growth rate than 
actually occurred. Profits arc likely to 
remain depressed until demand comes 
more into balance with capacity." 

Referring to Carrington Viyella Ltd., 
the Chairman said that the company 
had continued to make excellent pro¬ 
gress and he was confident that further 
progress would be made in the future. 

Nevi developments and acquisitions 
He went on; "Important new develop¬ 
ments by ICI in the texturising of 
filament yarns, particularly 'Terylene', 
have greatly accelerated a wot Id wide 
trend towards the integration of texturis¬ 
ing with fibre production. As a 
consequence of this development, wc 
had to decide whether to instal entirely 
new equipment and develop markets 
ourselves or whether to do so through 


acqui.sition of existing texturi.sing 
capacity. We chose the latter course and 
purchased Qualitex Ltd. and the former 
texturising subsidiaries of Carrington 
Viyella Ltd. 

We believe these acquisitions were 
vital in helpjng to build a healthy group 
in the texturising side of the industry and 
to rationalise relationships between 
fibre manufacture and textile production, 
but such integrations take time to pro¬ 
duce tangible results." 

Referring to the acquisition of Atla.s 
Chemical Indu.stries Inc., Mr. Callard 
said: “Although we have agreed to the 
requirement of the U.S. Federal Trade 
Commission that the explosives and 
aerospace divisions of Atlas should be 
disposed of, 1 do not consider that this 
will significantly affect our plans for 
more rapid growth in the American 
market, which are primarily directed 
towards pharmaceuticals, plant pro¬ 
tection product.*, plastics, dyestuffs, and 
a considerable range of other organic 
chemicals.” 

Capital programming 

Commenting on the use of funds avail¬ 
able in 1971 , Mr. Callard said that out of 
£.100 million .spent on fixed assess, addi¬ 
tional working capital and new invest¬ 
ments, 50 % came from new loans, siiarc 
is.sue.s and so on, and not from internal 
sources. He added: “In the past we have 
prided ourselves on the extent to which 
we have financed our growtli by generat¬ 
ing our own funds: even in 1970 , by no 
means a satisfactory year, 63 "© of our 
funds were self-generated. The 1971 
position was coloured by the fact that 
we made a major investment in the 
United States and liad to finance it by 
borrowing, but the figures T have quoted 
do highlight a general problem of less 
than satisfactory profit levels, to which 
we are giving so much attention and 
which so much affect our levels of new 
investment. 


pcnnancnily lost in the pxpnri field 
and through replacement by jinportv. 

The second t in uinstaru t* is pos¬ 
sibly more damaging and longer 
lasting. I have already referred to 
the effei t on our results in ilj<’ s<-( ond 
half of 1971 of the protei iionisl 
measures taken by th<* L’niled Slates 
against imports of fibres and the dis¬ 
turbance laused to trade in Western 
Kui'ope, leading to furtiier price 
erosion. Our owm exiM»rts, and those 
of our (us'tomers, tf) ilir United States 
have been sharply tf-dm ed. In addi- 
;ioii, the jirohleni lias been greatly 
aggravated by very large quantities ol 
low-priie polvester filament yarn 
being imported into this louniry from 
Japan and clsi-where which would 
have pre\iou>lv been destined for the 
United States. The result has been a 
major disruption of polyester filament 
yarn production which it was impos¬ 
sible for us to prevent. The Govern¬ 
ment shares our loncern about this 
highly disturbing development and 
W(‘ hope that action will be taken to 
reduce the effec t of these imports, 
which have made short-time working 
ineviiahic and have increased redun- 
dam ies 

I’hesc two circumstances will de¬ 
press our profit in the firs: quarter 
of 197a, which is likely to be similar 
to that of the final quarter of 1971. 

For the remainder of the. year, dur¬ 
ing which we will inevitably still 
have difficulties with fibres in the 
continent of Europe, results will be 
greatly affected by the level of de¬ 
mand, both at home and abroad, 
and much depends on the extent and 
speed with which the Chancellor’s 
efforts to expand the economy in¬ 
crease requirements for the products 
of the chemical ind^istry, and so help 
to overcome or to mitigate the poor 
start to the year. 
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Ralph Runche’s responsibilities in 
re.!<iard io oporations in Cyprus and the 
Middle Kast, while some of Mr 
Bunolie’.N “special political affairs’* 
tasks will pass to Mr Bradford Morse. 
Mr Morse, who has showji a lively 
interest in VS activities during his 12 
years in C^ongress as a liberal Repub- 
iican from Mas.sarhiisetts, is a man of 
formidable energy with a restlessly 
iiKjuiring mmd, and there is no reason 
to sn[>pose that his lack of diplomatic 
cxf>erience will jirevent him from 
irecoimng a verv effective servant of 
the UN.' 

Australia _ 

Two bits fell off 

FROM OUR CANBERRA CORRESPONDENT 

d he fliberal pai't\ is in trc^uhle again in 
Anstiaha, and its chances of still being 
in powci- after the election due in 
Xovciiihei have taken a no^e^live. 
Before Easter the dissatisfaction of some 
Liberal members of parliament will) 
their prime minister, Mr McMahon, 
who replaced Mr Gorton just over a 
vcai ago because people were dissati.s- 
fied tlicn with him loo, came to a head 
with an attempt to call a pai‘ty meeting, 
'The altcm[)t failed, because the dissi¬ 
dents did not have enough support, 
but i: left its mark. So have upheavals 
in tiic Liberal party’s position in two 
of Australia's six states. 

There is to be an unexpected state 
election this month in Tasmania, where 
a Liberal government was unseated by 
the defection of llie sole representative 
of the Centre jrariv, whom it liad made 
depots premier in return for his sup¬ 
port in an evenly divided house two 
years ago. The f.abor jiarty is widely 
tipped to wdn this election. The other 
u[)heaval was in South Australia, wlicre 
the Liberals arc in opposition. Tlie 
l(>( dl Liberal leader, Mr Steele Hall, 
resigned berauvc he claimed he was not 
getting jirop.'T support from liis party. 

1 he np^hoL has bf'cn the formation of 
a ginujj tailed da- Liberal Movement 
witliin the >tate Liberal ])arts, wdth Mr 
Hall as its heatl. 

Mi Hall IS being mourned inoie than 
the gt.verniuent of '1 asmania. Mr Hall, 
who l\ad a diuri term as premier of 
South .\usU'aha. wa^ wideK regarded 
as bringing a breath of fred'i aii into a 
state where Idberal glover ninents had 
suiA'ivc’d foi deea(le^ undci an elertoral 
system ^.hudi enoinionNlv ovei-refne- 
sented the counii's distrTcts am! under¬ 
represented .\delaide. Mr Hall c.haiiged 
tills and some? of his su})porters hive 
never forgiven liim. He will uow' sit on 


nationahst, and is commiitted to 
immediate self-government. Its support 
is drawn from among the brightes-t 
local people. It won 2i .seats, and has 
tlie support of 13 other new members, 
including the representatives of the 
dissident regional organisations of 
Bougainville and the Gazelle. It also 
has a sporting chance with at least 
eight of the 17 non-aligned members, 
who are now being frantically courted 
by hotii the big parties. But even this 
floes not bring it over the 30 mark. 

Its major rival is the United party 
- conservative, with its jvtrength in the 
liighland.^, and hacked l)y foreign 
busine.^s interests. The United party, 
which liad hoped for at least 60 seats, 
has won only 40, including indepen¬ 
dent supporters. Tiie swing against 
non-local candidates has been a body 
blow to it. Its 10 expatriate members 
in the last hou.se were (''^sential to its 
discipline and grasp of the complexities 
of governmeni ; now it lias onK four. 
Half the United party's parliaineniarv 
group have had no formal education. 

d'he kf*v to the first home govern- 
ruent is held In the Pcojile’s I^rcigress 
party, eight strong, with the chance of 
up to four more seats among the inde¬ 
pendents. 'I'fie People's Progre.ss partv 
lias no |)lalfoim of its own ; it just 
wants to he a fiartner with whoevei 
forms the first Iwal administration. Its 
leader, a jiart-C'liinese businessman, Mr 
Julius Clian, insists tliat it will remain 
uncomniHteil until the new house 
('onvTne.s on April ioili. Until then the 
numbers game gives only the most 
tenuous guide to form. 

I lie attitude of Au.stralia’s Libeial 
govermnent is that it will continue to 
govern th<‘ territorv until an alternative 
government commanding a majority in 
the liouse fjf assembly <*nierges. J'he 
Labor party, which couUl very well v\'in 
the Australian general election to h<‘ 
field later this year, would grant 
immediate self-government, regardless 
of the wi.shes of the house of as.senibly. 

At village level the notion of self- 
governincnf, <0 far as it is understood 
at all, flenotcs the withdrawal of 
Au.sttalian experti.se and grants of aid, 
and is therefore the cause of some 
alarm. Papua New (ruinea is peculiai 
among colonial territories on the verge 
of self-government in that no charis¬ 
matic figure has emerged to mobilise 
the |>eople in an independence struggle. 
T he people of Papua New Guinea are 
.stubf>ornly parochial in tfieir jJolit’ic.s 
The principal problem will be to pre¬ 
vent self-sufficient and developed 
regioiLs sucli as Bougainville and tlie 
(Gazelle peninsula from .seceding. 


the back benches and watch the I^abor 
premier, Mr Don Dunstan, make 
ininceincat of his successoi, a blameless 
veterinary surgeon with two years’ 
parliamentary experience. There is little 
doubt that Mr Dunstan, in some ways 
Australia's most attractive politician, 
has been given an e.xtra lease of 
jiolitical life by this display of Liberal 
di.s.sensioii. 

South Australia and Tasmania are 
among the .snialJer and staider Austra¬ 
lian states, with highly parochial 
[lolitics of their own and only a few' 
seals in the federal house of repicsema- 
cives. But Mr McMahon’s federal 
government has been further shaken by 
the considerable publicity which the 
state upheavals have received. The 
Country party side of Mr McMahon’s 
coalition is as steady as a rock in spite of 
(or f>erhaps hecau.se of) a rural recession. 
But there is great dissen.sion in his own 
Liberal party, largely about liis own 
l>erformance during a year in office. He 
has been uninspiring in utterance and 
unfortunate in the timirjg of damaging 
events, from Mr Nixon’s Peking visit 
to the announcement of increased un¬ 
employment in Januarv. Bui it seems to 
bo too late to charme leaders Iwfore the 
election. 

Papua New Guinea 

Are we ready ? 

FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

Port Moresby 

At la.sf the votes have come in from 
the highlands and islands, and Papua 
New (iuinca—one of the world's last 
big colonies, the size of Thailand with 
J.4111 [>eoplo--has completed its third 
general election. TTie voting in tiiis ter¬ 
ritorv of scattered settlements and 
inaccessilile valleys took three weeks, 
and counting the votes more than 
another three. The result is another 
uiKcrtain sieji towards self-government. 

The new' loo-seat hou'^e of assembly 
is more articulate and more radical 
than its two jiredccessors. In the 
two H'gions that have become the 
Australian administration's running 
“ores -Bougainv^ille island, where rfiere 
i.s a vast new' £400111 copper mine, and 
tiie land-hungry (iazelle peninsula of 
.New Britain island .>ej)aratist and 
antl-admiiMsiration candidates w^on 
os'ciwhelminglv. But die questions of 
v\hf) will lead the first local goveni- 
inemt, and when, remain uiian.'iwered. 
Neitlirr of the two major partie.> 
b\ itself commands a majority in the 
n(‘w' house. 

T’he Pangu party is radical and 
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60 / 

of ail our guests 
arc businessmen 


80 / 

of them 
are european 


single r<N>ms l'n>mi8.S0 
duulile mums Imni £ lO.SO 


HOTEL 

INTER* CONTINENTAL 

■oaiis 

3 , rue de Castiglione - PARIS 1 *' - Id. 073 . 18.00 

in the U.K. instant reservations 

London ( 01 ) 734.7445 
Birmingham ( 021 ) 236.2549 
Manchester ( 061 ) 834.1186 
Glasgow ( 041 ) 221.9030 
or your travel Agent 


Rate* quoted are Kubject to change without nottpe 
and also subject to service charge and local taxes 




HOW can your 

cximpanysave 
money by 
spending 

£205^556? 

••• . 




By investing in the proven 
Beechcraft King Air C90 

It's the corporate aircraft that talks managing diiector's language. It 
saves nioney because the standard UK price of r205,556. fully 
equipped ex Leavesden, includes as standdrd costly "extras" other 
corporate aircraft need for genuine all-weather operation Because it 
can fly. at times that suit you, to places where corporate jets can't 
land and airlines don't go. Because it has proven reliability - there are 
over 500 King Airs in service, flying more hours per year than a//other 
corporate turboprops combined- Because its turbine engines spell 
operating economy. And the C90 adds a big bonus in comfort -* 
smooth, quiet turboprop flight, full pressurisjtion and air-conditioning, 
extra-roomy interior in a variety of layouts Let your pilot check the 
C90 specification ~ it calks his language, too Send us the coupon and 
we'll send you the proof I 

Our own demonstrator - equipped to a still more advanced standard, 
with flight system, autopilot, reverse pitch etc. is now available-for 
£220.035. 

Sole distributors m the UK Republic of Ireland and Channel Islands 
! for the versatile Beech range of aircraft. 


* "Serving aviation" 

LeavMdeh Aerodroma, Watford, WD2 7BY. 
Tel. Garston (Harts) 75233. Telex 261502 


Please send me further information on the King Air C90 


Position 


Company. 


Address. 


.Ref.,.“^;7?. j 
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I’m Linda 

National^ daily 747 

fern London 


to Miami. 
Fly me. 

I’ve more going for you to Miami and the 
Southern I ).S.A. than anyone else. 

Like nice convenience, with 747's to Miami 
every day beginning 26 May. Pick the day you want to go. 

Li kc nice creature comforts, too: international 
gourmet cuisir^e, first-run movies* and a choice of multL 
channelled audio entertainment. 



Like nice tours in the I J.S. A., the Caribbean and 
Mexico. (Your travel agent has all the details.) 

And like the nice added convenience of great 
connections vm National Airlines in Miami to all of Florida, 
New Orleans, 1 lo us ton, California, the Caribbean, 
wherev er you Ve going. 

C live it a go, won't you ? Fly from London to 
Miami »)n our daily 747. 




National Airlines,81 Piccadilly, London W.l.(Reservations: 01^6298272) 

'*MoW«sand stereo by In-H'shi eicrurcs Im . Avoilnble nomin«l charge. National honours Amaiiean Expreat, Earcttycatd. CamBlaiWhte, Diner«Cltll»,UATP, apd cash. 




Books do furnish a year 2 Wilson's economists 3 Francis 
Drake4Nelson 6 Isadora Duncan 8 James Joycell 
Updike 12 Habsburo empire Hlbxic metalsl? Fishes 18 
Stanley Spencer20 Fictional history 21 Sherlock Holmes 22 
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Books do furnish a 


This year is Internationa) Book Year. 
Unesco has said it, so 11 must be true. 
And here are tiie romnionsensical 
French, handing out 2ni or so 
copies of tlieir classics—six at a time 
—to those of their countrymen who 
present tliemselve.s for marriage, for a 
year from April, 1972 ; here is tiie king 
of the Belgians extending his royal 
patronage ; here are the other western 
European countries gathering together 
serious and impressive committees ; 
here is the Ukrainian republic organis¬ 
ing its own book year exhibitions 
(whose theme—need one say it ?—is 
the fiftieth anniversary of the Soviet 
Union) ; (Guatemala and Trinidad and 
Tobago have apparently been girding 
themselves for IBY ; Indonesia is 
organising celebratory competitions ; 
in Paraguay April is “ Book Month.” 
What, cries one half of the British 
book world, in an orgy of sclf-cxhorta- 
tion in which the example of Chad 
appears to be the favourite instrument 
of flagellation, is Britain doing ? 

The other half knows perfectly well 
what it is doing : selling books. That 
is rather different from selling The 
Book. W^hat Une.sco intends with 
International Book Year is fairly 
clear : the Charter of the Book, com¬ 
posed by the IBY support committee, 
contains, between the blinding glimpses 
of the obvious (“Book manufacturing 
facilities are necessary to the develop¬ 
ment of publishing”) to sweeten all 
sides of the industry, a clear exhorta¬ 
tion to developed countries to help with 
the eradication of illiteracy and the 
creation of libraries and publishing 
businesses in the poor countries. 
Canada, at least, appears to have got 
its message. Under the ungainly slogan 
“To r^ad is to l)e,” Canadians are to 
be encouraged to contribute towards 
developing countries every time they 
buy a book 01 take ora* out of a library 
in 1072. And in America, the Asia 
Foundation i.s endeavouring to buy and 
ship im books to Asian students this 
year. 

The Cliarler of the Book, a trifle 
defensively fis TBY another conserva¬ 
tion year ?) maintains stoutly that 
•‘Books remain essential tools for 
preserving and diffusing the w'orld’s 
Storehouse of knowledge.” In Britain 
the defeiK'es are being prepared with 
an April conference, at the National 
Film Theatre, entitled “ Do Books 
No one could .suppose that 
conference would be so ungallant 
conclude that they do not. 


year 


Uncsco’s argument is simple enougli : 
everyone should have the chance to 
read, everyone has some kind of right 
to literacy, because it is an almost 
e.ssential step to knowledge, advance¬ 
ment and opportunity. But how much 
missionary zeal can one have in Britain, 
where (nearly) everyone can read ? 
The National Book League, which is 
organising Britain’s main effort for 
IBY, a National Book Week in 
November, is making this a kind of 
mi.s.sion not to the illiterate but to the 
non-reader. Its organiser, Mr Simori 
Newlyn, talks of the librarian “ going 
out into the community ” as if he or 
she were .some kind of .social worker. 
If a country village wants a mo[)ile 
library van, that’s olwiously a valuable 
service : if the NBL succeeds in its 
book week plan for a bus full of 
children’s l>ooks bo tour Belfast (pro¬ 
vided it i.s not converted into a 
barricade) then it will obviously be 
performing another : children need 
every encouragement towards literacy. 
But if adults don’t want to read, if 
they prefer television, why should any¬ 
one but publishers suppo.se that that 
i.s a bad thing ? 

The Charter of the Book declaims : 
Brooks constitute one of the major defences 
of peace berau.se of their onormou.s 
influence in creafing an dtntellecjtual 
climate of friendsliip and mutual under¬ 
standing. 

Its authors are presumably ignoring 



Q Q 

Book Week symbol: divine patronage ? 


“ Mein Kampf,” or indeed “ The 
Prince.” Books ^ sitill provide the best 
medium for communicating certain 
sorts of ideas, beliefs or information. 
But there is curiously little agreement, 
or even argument, on precisely what 
these are. The National Rook League 
extols books-in-general because that 
way it remains impartial between one 
publisher and another—^just as it fixes 
on the non-reader because that way it 
remains impartial between the book- 
buyer and the book-borrower. Book- 
bang, the book fair it organised in 
London’s Bedford Square last summer, 
.sold 13,000 books and made a loss of 
£30,000. But the National Book 
League could argue that the publicity 
it leccived was worth a good deal more. 

Campaign spending 

Hie more large-m-inded of publishers 
arc prepared to encourage and finance 
.such general affairs, but it is very hard 
to quantify the returns. Even the 
publicity is of doubtful value. Selling 
books is a tricky business. Only the 
popular bestsellers—^books-of-the-film, 
like “ The Clockwork Orange,” gain 
from big publicity campaigns. For 
“ Tutankhamen ” the publishers—also 
Penguin—are spending £8,000 on a 
publicity campaign : but then it is 
timed to coincide with a major British 
Museum exhibition and with a BBC 
television series (and innumerable other 
new and reprinted books on Tutan¬ 
khamen) and is expected to .sell 
250,000 copies. For specialised 
hcK>ks the thirst is for more market 
research : Associated Book Publishers, 
for example, are concentrating their 
energies on sophisticated mailing lists. 
Publishers have at present a passion 
for regional books, for which the local 
bookshop is a naturally good advert¬ 
ising point. One or two publishers 
are retiring into their shells and relying 
on point-of-sale publicity in bookshops. 
So the organisers of National Book 
Week are having a time squeezing 
£10,000—a ludicrously small sum 
from an industry with a turnover of 
nearly £154111 a year—out of 
them. 

It is not just that the publishing 
industry is not geared for corporate 
effort. It is, after all, impossible to 
advertise books in general in the way 
that brewers and farmers can advertise 
pubs or milk. The printed word is not 
interesting in itself: one can only sell 
individual, different books. The Swiss 
came as near as they could to a 
homogenised book with a tree paper¬ 
back of extracts: the result was so 
unappetising that oiw would be 
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astonished to leam that it had con¬ 
verted one non-reader. 

In Britain, the book week fixtures 
will at least be more fanciful. Most of 
the work will in fact be done by local 
committees—which means, in effect, 
local libraries, with a little bit of help 
from their friendly bookshops. Like 
most of the international book fairs this 
year that are now flag-waving for 
Unesco and IBY, the first British 
National Book Week would have been 
launched in 1972 anyway : it grew out 
of the library weeks that were organ¬ 
ised in the 1960s, until librarians got 
fed up of doing publishers' gospel- 
spreading donkey work by themselves. 
Of the national events, the Children's 
Book Show is also a familiar fixture ; 
this is one of the more hopeful of 
publishers' regular efforts at co-opera¬ 
tion. 

But how is the NBL preaching to 
the adult unconverted ? By organising 
the exhibition of a “ live girl ” in an 
Oxford Street shop window (accom¬ 
panied by books, of course) ; by a 
clutch of celebrities explaining why 
they like to read what: by “ Paper¬ 
back Million," a discotheque-bookshop 
under Hungerford Bridge in London, 
with 4,000 different titles on show. 
With what soil of book c^an the non- 
reader be snared ? Publishers, and 
the NBL, have some down-to-earth 
answers to that; books-of-the-film, 
and books on hobbies—how to take 
your car or motorbike to bits, for 
example. 

They’re righc, of course : such books 
sell well, to a wide audience. But it’s 
ironic. These are just the kind of books 
where one would suppose the medium 
was at a disadvantage. Who has ever 
read the book, after the film, without 
feeling irritated at the discrepancies ? 
And if the book comes second, doesn’t 
it, for most people, take second place 
in the imagination ? Who, for that 
matter, has ever read a really easy-to- 
follow book of mechanical instruction, 
one which was preferable to just 20 
minutes of instruction by someone with 
the least understanding of the 
subject ? How, then, do you make 
people want books ? By associating 
them with sex, or glamour, or pop 
music? That may work for cars or cola 
drinks, but can one really turn a paper¬ 
back into a virility symbol ? And if 
so, what’s happened to the book ? 
There is a notice in an old part of 
the Bodleian Library in Oxford which 
says: “ Books for reading." Perhaps 
that should no longer seem funny. 
Nowadays, there seem to be so many 
other kinds. 


People 


Eunuchs at the court 
of King Harold 

THE LABOUR GOVERNMEhTTS 
ECONOMIC RECORD, 1964-70 

Edited by Wilfred Beckerman. 
Duckworth. 343 pages. £4.95. 


Eight of these lo British economists 
were driven by progressive sympathies 
into serving in Whitehall during tlie 
Wilson governments. Mr Roger Opie 
and Mr Michael Posner write the best 
English ; their e.ssays arc the most 
amusing, the most concise, the most 
cynical but perhaps the least helpful. 
Mr Wilfred Beckerman has thouglit the 
most deeply and boldly, albeit some¬ 
times round in a circle ; but a power 
of terse sub-editing is not one of his 
many virtues. The other essays range 
from the tiresornely self-exculpatory 
through the pedes-trian to affecting 
laments from those who joined the 
Ministry of Overseas Development— 
without realising that Mr Wilson's 
political gimmick of hiving aid into 
a separate dej)artment tenanted by 
themselves was bound to mean that 
departmental pulling power, and thus 
the total, of overseas aid would be 
brutally curbed. 

The authors express their individual 
opinions, but come to a fairly general 
consensus. The great mistake of the 
Labour government was not to devalue 
sterling sooner ; it was this that made 
Britain’s growth record so awful and 
Labour’s planning a farce. Labour 
moved to greater equality of domestic 
incomes than is generally credited, but 
was even more wicked about curbing 
overseas aid than is usually believed ; 
however, the equalisation of domestic 
incomes came largely through curbing 
profits, which led to the present slump 
in investment and today's unemploy- 
mient, Mr Wilfred Beckerman waxes 
crassest widi the trade unions, and 
wants Labour to rethink its relations 
with them. Militant unionism, he 
cries with ample economic logic, 
“ has been against the interests of the 
working classes. Messrs Jack Jones and 
Hugh Scanlon are either incapable of 
understanding this or are guilty of 
cynical betrayal of the interests of their 
members." Most of the other authors 
would probably not go so honestly far. 

Indeed, the depressing feature of this 
book is the way in which these intelli¬ 
gent men codded themselve.s inito play¬ 
ing a eunuch’s role. In America 


academics who go briefly 'to serve in the 
Administration generally come back to 
better jobs, e.specially if they have 
become controversial public figures 
while in Washington. I'he result is that 
they go there—and not only during 
such flowering periods as the Kenney 
presidency—with a genuinely burning 
ambition to set the world to rights. 

In Britain really able men—as distinct 
from second-raters—^who go tem¬ 
porarily to Whitehall on balance 
probably slightly disrupt their careers. 
The only able ones who go are there¬ 
fore those with a party political 
commitment. Once in government, they 
fall easily into the awf\ 1 British habit 
of assuming that it is right even for 
educated men to sponsor nonsense 
yjolicies if the wicked Tories (or today 
wicked Labour) would make tem¬ 
porary political capital out of any 
.sensible ones that were adopted. Even 
Mr Beckerman .says at one point here 
that: “ those who a>sert that the pound 
sterling should have been devalued in 
1964 know their economics but not 
their politics,” and the dust-cover 
asserts that the authors who have 
served in Whitehall now “ appreciate 
that the art of economic policy is 
usually far more ilifFicult in.side than it 
may appear to those outside." On the 
few occasions when luinisters have done 
what was previously called politically 
impossible- Butler's dash for freedom 
from rationing via cutting the food' 
subsidies in 1952-33, Macleod’j refusal 
of an agreed court of inquiry to 
London busmen in 1958, even Labour’s 
eventual devaluation in 1967—the 
exact o[)posiiie has provetl to be true. 
This reactionary defeatism has not only 
blighted British governmente' policies ; 
it has now begun to blight British 
academic economics, as the doctrine of 
the "politically possible " castrates all 
progressive or original thought. The ^ 
profK^r doctrine for any economic 
adviser is that eunuchry is neither 
honourable nor fun. 

The big four 

A STATE OF DISUNION 

By Calton Younger. 

Muller. 349 pages. £3.80. 

Ireland’s partition half a century ago 
was the result of neither divine inter* 
vention nor that English fondness for 
the strategy of divide and rule. Mr 
Younger contends that the separation 
of Ireland’s six north«eastem counties 
from the rest of the country wsn 
weary compromise tinged widh., 

optimism ” and not “ a wicked 
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plot.” His readable and unpretentious 
account of the careers of four of the 
main protagonists who shaped the 
1921 Anglo-Irish treaty—^Arthur 
Griffith, Michael Collins, James Craig, 
and Eamon de Valera —vs fortunately 
free from easy emotionalism and crude 
jargon. And he has made thorough 
use of the readily available British 
cabinet records for the interwar years. 

Neither Lloyd George, nor even his 
Unionist cabinet colleagues, envisaged 
that partition would be permanent. 
The 1920 Government of Ireland Act 
was drawn up with the assumption 
that the eventual unification of the 
country lay, paradoxically, in its 
temporary division. The cabinet agreed 
with much reluctance to accede to the 
Ulster Unionist demand that it should 
be six and not all nine counties of 
the province of Ulster that were to 
separate from the rest of Ireland. In 
the event, partition seemed to become 
immovable. The All-Ireland Council 
came to nothing. The abortive 
boundary commission applied a narrow 
view to its terms of reference and 
merely tinkered with the frontier. 

It is passible that either Arthur 
Griffith or, more probably, Michael 
Collins might have achieved reunifica¬ 
tion by peaceful persuasion. Both men 
emerge from Mr Younger’s hook as 
men of compromise. But there arc 
genuine doubts about that. Captain 
Craig was much to blame for the 
hardening division, although Mr 
Younger is honest enough to admit 
that he was no Protestant bigot. But 
the main trouble lay with the Irisli 
republican determination to smash the 
remaining tenuous political links with 
Britain. And here the culprit was 
chiefly the inflexible and determined 
Mr Eamon de Valera, with his vague 
notion of external association. Mr 
Younger recalls that Britain offered 
de Valera unitv on a plate, if he joined 
the war against Germany in the sum- 
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mer of 1940. But Mr cte Valera refused, 
despite the blandishments of Malcolm 
MacDonald and Neville Qhamberlain. 
Nothing did more to build up the bar¬ 
riers of partition than his extra¬ 
ordinary public condolences to the 
German ambassador on Hitler’s death. 
Mr Younger concludes that : 
had the republic meant less to him the* 
reunion of hLs country might have been 
more attainable. But the more strenuously 
he worked to dismantle the treaty of 1921, 
the nearer he brought Ireland to iits 
destiny as a free and independent 
repubhe, the more deeply embedded the 
border bc<"ame. 

The Protestant 
freebooter 

SIR FRANCIS DRAKE 
By George Malcolm Thomson. 
Seeker and Warburg. 368 pages. 
£3.50. 

Now that privateering has again 
become fashionable—though in the air 
rather than on the sea—a life of Drake 
provokes comparisons. Like some 
hijackers, Drake was driven by ideals ; 
unlike most of them he made a great 
deal of money. But he fought as well 
again.st the Armada, when there was 
no chance of booty, as he ever did in 
the Indies or the Pacific. 

What made him a legendary figure 
in his own time, next to the queen 
herself perhaps the most celebrated 
Englishman of the age ? Bandits on 
land and pirates at sea had long been 
part of European society ; some of 
them, like Robin Hood, acquired 
mythical fame. But Drake, while 
enjoying the glamour of the bandit, 
angrily denied the name of ” pirate.” 
He was a privateer, product of the 
peculiar conditions of late .sixteenth- 
century Europe. The vast new oppor¬ 
tunities of the new world and the 
oceans overwhelmed the state 
machines: the Spanish crown was too 
weak to firotect its monopoly, the 
English too poor to destroy it. The 
freebooter of genius, unofficially 
backed by his government, could win 
a fortune, serve his country, and ad¬ 
vance the true religion. Biefore the 
middle of the sixteenth century Drake 
could only have been an insignificant 
jiirate ; after the middle of the seven¬ 
teenth he would have been a naval 
officer. 

As Mr Thomson very vividly shows, 
Drake had all the qualities required 
for the role. He was decisive, bril¬ 
liantly original, unfailingly energetic. 
When nece.s.sary he was ruthless: the 
mutineer Doughty was summarily 
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executed and Drake called out “ Lo, 
here is the end of traitors ! ” Yet he 
was compassionate to his enemies and, 
more important still, kept such firm 
discipline over his men that needless 
killing was always avoided. He had a 
charismatic quality of leadership 
which drew men like Sidney and 
Essex to his expeditions. He could also 
obey commands“ I must not omit to 
let you know,” wrote his superior, 
Howard of Effingham, ” how lovingly 
and kindly Sir Francis Drake beareth 
himself ; and also how dutifully to her 
Majesty’s service and unto me, being 
in the place I am in.” 

Drake was in a way a man for all 
classes. Son of a poor but well-con- 
ncctcd family, apprenticed to the 
skipper of a Channel trading-boat, he 
could handle gentry and seamen. 
Speaking to his crew after Doughty’s 
mutiny he tried to reconcile the two: 
Here is such controversy betwixt the 
sailors and the gentlemen and such 
stomaching between gentlemen and 
sailors, that it doth even make me mad 
to hear it. But my masters, I must have 
frl left, for I must have the gentleman to 
haul and draw with the mariner, and 
the mariner with the gentleman. 

He could talk as well as act. 

Mr Thomson has not written an 
academic biography and he has prob¬ 
ably not uncovered many new facts. 
But he is well acquainted with the 
recent literature on the period, which 
i.s unobtrusively worked into his 
account, and he has achieved a suc¬ 
cessful balance between the life and 
the times. Above all, he has written a 
clear, compelling, well-illustrated and 
honest narrative, free from the heady 
speculation and romantic colouring 
which too often pervade books on thii!> 
period. 
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Readings in British 
Monetary Economics 

Edited for the Money Study 
Group by HARRY G. JOHNSON 
and otners 

These readings have been selected by a 
committee of British monetary economics 
teachers to provide a comprehensive intro¬ 
duction to recent work on the major aspects 
of the British financial structure. 25 

paper covens £2 25 

The Legai Aspect of 
Money 

With Special Reference to 
Comparative, Private, and Public 
International Law 
F. A. MANN 

In this revised and largely rewritten 
edition, a great deal of new material has 
been included. In particular, some new 
aspects of nominalism and certain legal 
implications of intlation are covered, and 
the part dealing with the ever-growing 
public international law of money has been 
further elaborated. I'hird edition /’g 

The Prevention of 
Racial Discrimination 
in Britain 

Edited by SIMON ABBOTT 

1 his study discusses discrimination in 
relation to British society as a whole, 
reviews the hisiory of immigration to the 
L\K.., examines discrimination in housing, 
education, and employment, and reviews 
the prevention of discrimination through 
recent legislation and various bodies. /Is 
Itntitute (if Race Rehiti.ms 

Prosperity and 
Depression in Australia 
1887-1897 

E. A. BOEHM 

This book provides the first detailed ex¬ 
planation of the transformation of the 
Australian economy in the early i8gos, 
when an era of rapid grow'th and an cxce.s- 
sivc speculative boom in urban land and 
mining .shares ended in a deep depression. 
£6-50 

The Cloth Industry in 
the West of England 

from 1640 to 1880 

J. del. MANN 

Although ‘West of England cloth’ is a well- 
known expression, the history of its produc¬ 
tion has only been partially explored. This 
is the first book to cover the wWe area in 
Gloucestershire, Wiltshire, and East 
Somerset in which it was made, i map 

£350 




Economic Sanctions 
and International 
Enforcement 

MARGARET P. DOXEY 

£12^ Oxford Paperbacks Royal Institute 
(f Internattonal Affairs 

West Indian Societies 

DAVID LOWENTHAL 

In this first comprehensive study of the 
non-Hispaiiic (Caribbean, the author con¬ 
siders the impact of slavery and colonialism, 
black pow cr and negntude^ and racial, 
ethnic, and class interrelationships, i map 
■ 50 Institute of Race Relations 

Scientific Knowledge 
and Its Social 
Problems 

JEROME R. RAVETZ 

. . thoughtful, incisive, scholarly, lucid, 
humane, and sane. Everyone buteverv- 
one ' W'ithin or concerned about science 
should read it slowly and carerully." K)iin 
/IMAN in Nature £5 

The Fascist Economy 
in Norway 

ALAN S. MILWARD 

This is a study of the Norwegian economy 
under Nazi occupation, when it was 
managed for five years by tw'o fascist panics, 
the Nasjonal Samling and the German 
National Socialist Workers' Party, each of 
which wished to create a differenr economic 
order. 

Germany's Ostpolitik 

LAWRENCE L. WHETTEN 

Dr Whetten analyses the issues at stake in 
Ghanccllor Brandt’s new ‘eastern policy’, 
and shows how the future development of 
the Federal Republic’s relations with her 
eastern neighbours depends on and in turn 
affects the prospects for a broader East- 
West detente. jCi*75 Oxford Paperbacks 
Royal Institute af International Affairs 

OXFORD 

UNIVERSITY PRESS 


The Foreign Policy 
System of Israel 

Setting, Intages, Process 

MICHAEL BRECHER 

Professor Brccher illuminates Israel’s 
behaviour in a setting of intense hostility 
from 1948 to 1968, and contributes greatly 
to our understanding of Israel’s political 
structure. Jindpaper maps £7 

The Survival of Small 
States 

Studies in Small Power—Great 
Power Conflict 

DAVID VITAL 

Professor Vital examines the problems of 
the small state w hen l onfronicd by a major 
])ow'er. He first analyses the quest um 
generally; then uses three paradigms to 
illustrate his theme: C;/echoslovakia against 
(lermany in 1938; the Arab-lsrael- 
l'..S.S.R. conflict; and the tnodus vimuh 
between Finland and Russia. £2 

Education and Politics 
1900-1951 

A Study of the Labour Party 

RODNEY BARKER 

'Fhis lirsi comprclicnsive account ofihc 
educational prilicy oi rhe I .abour Party 
complements the traditional approach to 
English panics v\hK'li defines them ni 
terms of broad categories such 'A< 'socialism’ 
and 'hberiilisnf, and illusirativ; what as- 
sum})iions were held in one area of policy. 


The Conventions 
of Crisis 

A Study in Diplomatic Management 
C. BELL 

I’he author argues that peace between the 
great powers .situ c IQ45 has survived lcs.s 
through the institutions originally set up to 
protect it than through the growth of a set 
ol' conventions of crisis management. £1 
()xford Paperbacks Royal Institute of 
International Affairs 

Outcast London 

A Study in the Relationship between 
Classes in Victorian Society 
GARETH STEDMAN-JONES 
Mayhew, Dickens, Booth, and GLssing not- 
with-standing, the history of London in the 
iQth century remains largely unexplored. 

In this book it is argued that Victorian 
London experienced a crisis of social and 
industrial development, the central place in 
which was occupied by the problem of the 
casual poor. 12 plates 2 maps 7 text 
figures £4 50 
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INDUSTRIAL 

REUTIONS 

A contemporary 
Survey 

By Richard Lowndes 

On the Fjold of Industrial Relations 
the Labour G.)vernmcnt produced a 
White Paper and a Bill; the Conser¬ 
vative Government a consultative 
document, Bill and finally an Act; 
both the TUC and CBI have published 
analyses, reactions and proposals; 
and preceding all these the Royal 
Commission produced its own report. 

In this book Richard Lowndes has 
endeavoured to trace a path through 
this material: to bring together, 
compare and contrast the principal 
proposals and interpretations that have 
issued from the above and similar 
sources. 

To be published May 1972. ISBN 0-03- 
910134-7. Price (Limp) £2.45. 

HOLT-BLOND LTD., 

120 Golden Lane, 

LONDON, ECl. 

Tel: 01-253 0855. 

j 

Rhodesia: 

Little White 
Island 

JOHN PARKER 

The first journalist expelled by 
the Smith regime, now ITN 
foreign editor, Parker recently 
gave evidence to the Pearce 
Commission. His inside story of 
the events precipitating UDI has 
been rush released for publica¬ 
tion this week. 

" John Parker has every right 
to express these views, and 
whether one agrees or disagrees 
with them, they should be read.” 

Sif Roy Welensky in his fore¬ 
word. 

Pitman PublisNng 
Publication April 11 £2 net 


Apprentice Wellesley 

WELLINGTON IlM INDIA 

By Jac Weller. 

Longman. 355 pages. £5.50. 

With this book on Wellesley, as he 
then was, in India, Mr Jac Weller 
has completed a notable trilogy on 
Wellington’s military career, of which 
the first book, on the Peninsular war, 
IS pre-eminent. It has been a most 
assiduous achievement, for Mr Weller’s 
forte is accurate detail. Before writing 
these books he has, for example, 
tramped over every battlefield. His 
energy and his care seem to be almost 
as prodigious as his subject’s. 

The final result is the most cotnplete 
military analysis of Wellington as a 
general yet written. All the facts, one 
can safely assume, are there. Mr Weller 
is an ardent and enthusiastic admirer 
of Wellington. He is not, of course, 
alone in that ; but, taken together, 
his books are an encomium. This is 
not too serious a defect ; the bonus 
from Mr Weller’s unstinting admira¬ 
tion is that he does succeed in isolating 
and emphasising those of Wellington’s 
qualities which made him so great a 
commander. 

Of these, Wellington’s physical 
energy and stamina are as important 
as his common sense. These qualities 
enabled Wellington in all his campaigns 
to be very mudh his own chief of staff, 
his own chief of intelligence and, per¬ 
haps above all else, his own quarter- 
master*general. In the victor of the 
.short campaign culminating at Water¬ 
loo it is easy to lose sight of the man 
who was a master of what was then 
known as movement and supply (and 
is now more grandly called logistics). 

It was that mastery of apparently 
mundane matters that brought 
Wellington his victories in Spain and 
Portugal. And, as Mr Weller—treading 
in the footsteps of Mr Philip Guedalla 
—makes aibundantly plain, Wellington 
learnt his trade in that and many other 
respects in India. There, he acquired 
his skill in military^ and political 
administration. There, he was more 
audacious in his tactics than he ever 
proved to be in Europe. But yet another 
of Wellington’s virtues was to see into 
his opponents’ minds—to estimate, to 
use one of his own phrases, what was 
going on on the other side of the 
hill—and to shape his battle-plans 
accordingly. 

After Waterloo Wellington rested 
contentedly on his military laurels. Mr 
Weller can now rest contentedly on 
his literary labours. His late^ book will, 
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presumably, command only a linnited, 
specialised market, though taken 
together liis three volumes deserve a 
wider audience than that. But the 
price is steep. 

The little admiral 

NELSON THE COMMANDER 

By Geoffrey Bennett. 

Batsford. 334 pages. £3.90. 

This is the first life of the great naval 
hero to be written by a professional 
naval officer since Mahan’s appeared 
75 years ago. Like ks predecessor it 
benefits from its author’s background : 
unlike it, it is one of a series written 
specifically to study the man as a 
commander. It aims to examine the 
extent to which the little admiral’s 
colossal reputation is justified today, 
and it ends with that splendid phrase 
on the monument in Guildhall—“ the 
period of Nelson’s fame can only be 
tlie end of time.” But at only reaches 
that conclusion after an imaginative 
but critical analysis of Nelson’s service 
career. 

Is there anything new to be said 
about Nelson, either in the discovery 
of new material or in the redeployment 
of accepted knowledge ? Captain 
Bennett has not contributed much to 
the stock of knowledge ; his book is 
more valuable for its critical 
reappraisal of the subject. And it must 
be said that the promised study of 
the commander’s career is not a.s 
specific as the Lille suggests. The 
historian will find an imbalance 
between description and synthesis and 
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he may also cavil at one or two unsup¬ 
ported generalisations, such as the 
criucisrn of Keith. Both the historian 
and the general reader may find some 
of the footnotes fussy and irritating, 
and the twentieth-century compar¬ 
isons irrelevant and unhelpful. But 
once they get into the book they will 
find it both useful and well worth 
reading. 

The most important and the best 
part is that which deals with the 
Mediterranean from 1798 to 1800. 
Here Bennett makes good use of the 
recently published papers of the 
Russian Admiral Ushakov, and shows 
a masterly grasp of his subject in 
describing clearly the changing pattern 
of events in those waters. The same 
lucidity chaiacterises the subsequent 
chapters on the Baltic operations and 
the last long blockade and chase that 
culminated in the Trafalgar campaign. 
There is an excellent sense of profes¬ 
sional perspective when naval matters 
are being dealt with. The author is 
reluctant to dwell too much on Lady 
Hamilton, but makes clear the extent 
to which she seduced Nelson. The 
First Lord, Earl Spencer, showed great 
forbearance at that time, remarking 
:jrelv that Nelson’s “ further stay in 
tile Mediterranean cannot . . . contri¬ 
bute either to the public advantage 
or his own.” Bennett rightly decides 
that all to whom Nelson^s is “ a peer¬ 
less name” must be dismayed by his 


conduct when the Mediterranean com¬ 
mand was prostituted. 

Happily, the Baltic expedition 
restored the tactical, strategic and 
diplomatic reputation of the admiial. 
I’hen came that superlative last 
coimnand-in-chief with the final 
annihilating action of Trafalgar and 
that glorious, so fortunately timed 
death. It is a pity that the last chapter 
produces a disappointing analysis of 
the career which has been so well 
described. 

Period padre 

CLAYTON OF TOC H 
By Tresham Lever. 

John Murray, 271 pages. £3. 

Tubby Clayton’s life's work was formed 
by three years’ intense experience ot 
war, based not at the front line but 
just behind it, where it was the 
psychological carnage that was most 
clearly visible. The Old House at 
Poperinghe, with the chapel in its 
Upper Room, became a focal point for 
tioops from a wider area than the 
Ypres Salient ; and its impact was 
immense. But though Clayton, like 
Florence Nightingale at Scutari, 
acquired a national reputation during 
his war years, like her he would not 
have achieved national significance had 
he not devoted his considerable admin¬ 
istrative and persona] abilities to 
developing his war experience to its 
organisational conclusion in Toe H. 

Clayton was a cult figure in the 
interwar years, drawing large crowds 
to his sermons, dining privately with 
the royal family, and receiving rap¬ 
turous welcomes from Singapore to 
Montreal. In some of the battles he 
fought he now seems farsighted: in 
his efforts to bring young people into 
Toe H, so as to prevent it from becom¬ 
ing merely a veterans’ association ; in 
his campaign to ensure that no one was 
barred from ordination by a lack of 
private means ; and in his exploitation 
of American tours for fund-raising he 
was ahead of hi.s time. But what 
emerges from this book is how hopeless 
it would be to judge Clayton in his 
heyday by today's standards. Most 
obviously, he was pro-war ard anti¬ 
women, and unashamed in his prefer¬ 
ence for men from public schools with 
first-class degrees. His concept of 
spirituality was based not on any free- 
ranging mysticism, but on rigid discip¬ 
line imposed from a standpoint of 
dogmatic orthodoxy. And he showed 
scant interest in the causes of poverty. 
Mr Lever’s book is adulatory. He 


NEW FROM 
METHUEN Ml/ 

LOVE AND HATE 

On the natural history of basic 
behaviour patterns 
irenaus Fibl-Fibesfcldt 
. . makes very fascinating read¬ 
ing'. Charles Rycroft. Nrn' Society 
\ . a notable contribution to this 
new branch of science’. Anthony 
Storr. ‘necessary reading for any 
Minister of the Environment.'Alex 
Comfort, 1 he Guardian £2.50 

REVOLUTIONS AND 
PEACE TREATIES, 
1917-1920 

Cierhard Schulz 
An account of flic popular move¬ 
ments, political convulsions and 
settlements that led to and resulted 
from the climax of the First World 
War and its aftermath. £3.70 

CHINA’S CHANGING 

MAP! Raglonal 
Davelopment 1949-1970 

Theodore Shabad 
Traces the changes that occurred 
both in the political map of 
terntorial-adminislrativc organ¬ 
isation and the economic map of 
resource development. £.5.00 

COMPETITION AND THE 
CORPORATE SOCIETY 

British Conservatives, the State 
and Industry, 1945-1964 

Nigcl Harris 

An important and intelligent 
survey of the attitudes of the 
C'onser\ative party to the role of 
the Slate in society and lo the 
problems of British economy and 
industrv. £3.75 


Coming in May 


A HISTORY OF THE 
CHINESE COMMUNIST 
PARTY (1921-1949) 

Jacques Guillermaz 
Deals with the beginnings of 
Communism in China and the 
evolution of the F'arty. General 
Guillermaz’s personal observa¬ 
tion of events in China during the 
1930s and 40s makes this a 
uniquely valuable work of modern 
history. £5.95 

QRUB STREET 

Studies in a Subculture 
Pat Rogers 

A highly original account of Grub 
Street, its inhabitants, ethos and 
the myth Which grew up around it. 

£5.50 
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The Prime Ministers* Papers 

W E Gladstone 

1: Autobiographlca 

This is the most candid and revealing 
account ever written by 0 great British 
staiesman of his own career. Gladstone 
explains the development of his religious 
and political ideas, and frankly admits the 
errors he made in his political life. 

‘ The volume is highly readable ; we can 
look forward with pleasure to more volumes 
of the Gladstone papers, . . lconomist. 


History of the Second World War 

Grand Strategy 

Volume IV 

Covers events between August 1942 and 
Septemiber 1943 

' Michael }inward*s contribution is fully up 
to the standards of its predecessors and 
that is high praise. He writes with o 
graceful ease and absolute impartiality/ 

THE OBSEKVtR. '. . . musf rank among the 
world's most readable official histories. . . 

THE TIMES. £7.25 (£7.52) 


New Trends in Government 

The text of 6 lectures, devoited to public 
administration, given by Sir Richard Clarke 
early in 1971. Sir Richard, drawing on the 
last 10 years of his civil service experience, 
discusses the new ' giant' departments; 
the central departments ; relatioms between 
government and nationalised industries ; the 
development of scientific research and the 
implications of all these for the civil service. 
(Civil Service College Studies 1) 

£1 (£1.06) 


The Cleveland Way 

The Cleveland Way combines in equal 
measure an inland section glorious 
moorland scenery and a spectacular coastal 
region along some of the highest cliffs on 
the east coast This guide, by Alan Falconer, 
is intended primarily for walkers and has 
34 full^olour pages of extracts from 
Ordnance Survey 24 inch to 1 mile maps, 
photographs, colour drawings and diagrams. 
(Long Distance Footpath Guide No. 2) 

£1.80 (£1.86) 


Constitutional Relations between Britain and 
India 

The Transfer of Power 
1942-7 

Volume in. 21 Sept. 1942-12 June 1943 

Opens with the efforts of government to 
reassert its authority in face of the Quit 
India movement, but later focuses sharply 
on Ghandi's fast, an episode of great human 
as well as historical interest. Especially 
notable also are the discussions on Ihe 
succession to the. Viceroyaity, culminating 
in ChurchilT'S surprise choice of Wavell 

£10 (£10.35) 


Prices in brackets include postage 

Please send your orders or requests for free 
lists of titles (specifying subject/s) to Her 
Majesty's Stationery Office, P6A (530), 
Atlantic Hi use, Holborn Viaduct, London 
EClP IBN 



manages to convey a period atmos¬ 
phere by writing totally within the 
convention.s which bounded Clayton’s 
thinking. There are lists of the names 
of his contemporaries at every stage of 
his career, whether he knew them or 
not, together with the high offices they 
eventually attained. There arc proud 
accounts of the social conventions that 
Clayton broke and was admired for, 
like talking to footmen about their 
families. Above all, there is a total 
lack of concern with Clayton’s methods 
of work—he is always described as 
creating an impact by force of per¬ 
sonality, and what he actually did is 
left unsaid. 

This absence of methodology is 
bound up with the purpose of Toe H 
Itself, which was to recreate the self¬ 
less comradeship of the trenchc.s rather 
than to implement any social pro¬ 
gramme. As the nostalgia recedes, Toe 
H declines, and it may well he that 
Clayton’s most lasting contribution will 
be .seen to have been on the environ¬ 
mental planning of Tower Hill. 

Joining the dance 

THE REAL ISADORA 

By Victor Seroff. 

Hutchinson. 441 pages. £4. 

Anyone who attempts the biography 
of Isadora Duncan is making marks 
on quicksand ; the more he tries to 
find a footing on the works of otliers, 
on Gordon Craig, on Mary Desti, on 
Alan Ross Macdougall or on Isadora 
Duncan herself, the more he finds him¬ 
self engulfed in contradictions. Mr 
Victor Seroff seems to have a gra.^p of 
the elusive and extravagant facts— 
and even of the elusive and extrav¬ 
agant personality of Isadora herself— 
but Itis style is a sore trial to those 
who faithfully follow him through the 
400-odd pages of his narrative. The 
book reads as though it were translated 
from Russian into dubious American, 
and it is daunting to come across such 
a sentence as this: “A violinist from 
childhood, at the age of 19, on Ignace 
Paderewski’s advice, he changed to the 
piano ” ; there are too many of them. 

There i.s something distinctly odd, 
too, in reading of Isadora “ living and 
enjoying life ” at “ Paris Singer’s 
chateau [without any accent] in 
Paignton in Devonshire.” In a way this 
oddity, this sense of foreignness, in Mr 
Seroff is a positive asset when it comes 
to an analysis of a character which 
ransacked the cultures of the world, 
now Greek, now Whitmanesque 
American, now communijut Ru'ssian, 
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trying them on and discarding them 
like a child. 

Unfortunately Mr Seroff lacks the 
historical sense, the ability to compare 
and contrast, and this is a pity ; there 
is room today for a book on Isadora 
Duncan which would put her in her 
proper perspective. She was, in a sense, 
the first of the pop star.'., appealing to 
the young and the left, using the dance 
as her instFument as the Beatles u.sed 
sound. Like them and their imitators, 
she reached out for a form of ready¬ 
made mysticism, and it would have 
been fitting had her hilarious trips 
round the world included a visit to 
the sacred Ganges and Hindu temples. 

As it 'is, her tour of America after 
the first world war with her Russian 
poet husband, Essenin, bears a strong 
resemblance to those undertaken by 
another of the (comparatively) 
moderns, Dylan Thomas, with whom 
Isadora would have had a natural 
affinity ; only this time it wa.s Essenin 
who did the drinking, with Isadora 
supplying parallel outrage in the form 
of tactlessness and emotional excess. 

Mr Seroff, however, once again 
misses his chances. His book, although 
it picks up towards the middle and 
the end, when he is in a positiun to 
recount conversations with Isadora 
and those who were near to her, 
remains something of a muddle. So, 
of course, did Isadora’s life, from its 
unpromising beginnings in San 
Francisco down to the fatal motor 
accident in Nice. All was an outpour¬ 
ing of talent and generosity, but so 
often misdirected and fruitless. Every; 
thing to do with her was on the preip'j; 
terous side, but there was something 
genuine—in her enthusiasm for her 
“ schools,” for instance—and heroic in 
her, and Mr Seroff is sensitive to it 
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Places 


The vulnerable lagoon 

ART AND ARCHmECTimC IN VENICE 

By Ronald Shaw-Kennedy. 

Sidgwick and Jackson. 254 pages. 
£1.50. 

NO MAGIC EDEN 

By Shirley Guiton. 

Hamish Hamilton. 209 pages. £2.50. 

Quite why “Art and Architecture in 
Venice ” should have wheedled out of 
Lord Norwich and his British commit¬ 
tee the subtitle of “ The Venice in 
Peril Guide ” it Ls impossible to see : 
the coverage it gives to Verrice's prob¬ 
lems is confined to a few perfunctory 
sentences and a bit of exhortation from 
l^rd Norwich himself as an introduc¬ 
tion, 

TTiis is a nice little guide, w‘hich 
concentrates on V^'cnice’s lusli profu¬ 
sion of renaissance pictures. Few guides 
actually tell one in which oi)sciire 
church the inevitable half-acre of 
entirely unlit canvas is actually by 
I'intoretto; Mr Shaw-Kennedy has 
worked very hard 'with, one presumes, 
a large spotlight) and can tell us. But 
anyone not about to get lost in Venice, 


SHUNO BOOKS 

searching fncHii church to clmrch, will 
find Miss Guiton much more interest¬ 
ing. She actually knows what is hap¬ 
pening in the lagoon ; after all, she 
lives there. 

Miss (hiiton bought, a few years 
ago, a vineyard on Torccllo, that 
wildly attractive, almost desolate back¬ 
water which was once the administra¬ 
tive and cathedral centre of island life 
in the lagoon until, in the fourteenth 
century, tfie Rialto pushed it into 
obscurity. It was not until the second 
world war that malaria was eradicated 
on Torcello. Its population is still 
declining. Miss (miton tells us that in 
1950 it was 270 ; by 1970 Torcello had 
only 70 Inhabitants. 

Why should they stay? Miss Ciuiton 
can write of the difficulties of scratch¬ 
ing an economic return out of Tor- 
cello’s sparse soil at first hand ; of the 
struggle, fir^t of all, to buy her property 
from its numerous quarrelling owners ; 
of battles with the Superintendent of 
Monuments, whose mis'jion is to leave 
every Venetian stone unturned ; and 
with her succession of employees, whom 
she tiies to wean from unprofitable 
subsistence agriculture. Her fii'st gar¬ 
dener insisted on going, each dawn, to 
the Rialto market to sell his produce, 
however tiny it might be: one morn¬ 
ing he failed to sell his one bunch of 
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Torcello: beautiful problem 


lilies, so he gave them to the nearest 
Madonna. These are the episodes that 
give Venice, and this hook, charm ; 
hut they are not a prescription for 
prosperity. 

Miss Guiton writes feelingly, too, 
about the general dilemma for Italian 
towns along that stretch of the Adri¬ 
atic : whether to exploit tourism to the 
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WHY DID YOU KILL 
YOUR PRESIDENT ? 

The Book of tbo Coatiiry 


This is the most monumental and con¬ 
troversial book published in the English 
language since the Brble. The Bulgarian 
writer Kyrill Goranoff deals via the 
prism of humour and satire with all 
social problems, calling a spade a 
spade, it costs less than ISO trips and 
provides more knowledge, mental 
strength and objective information than 
all religious charlatans and the Estab¬ 
lishment can offer. 

Kennedy's assassination, the Warren 
Report Jackie Kennedy's infallibility. 
Pope Paul, the Pill and celibacy, the 
Profiwno Affair. cabbalistic, birth 
control, pollution, Harold Wilson and 
Kmshchev, Napoleon, Stalin. Cold War, 
whores, pimps, hippies, students, 
women and Religion, hon>osexuals, are 
some of the topics. 

This luxurious edition. 4 volumes of 400 pnnes 
each, iltusiraied, is obt»in<ih>e from 

MATCHARDS, 187 Piccad.'ly, London W1V 9t)A 
volume. If ordered direct frorn 
f^bllthins House K. Goranoff, 1 West Barhn 
37^;. ArBintinischa Allaa 20, the books are 
. mfilM post free at £2.15 per volume, Europe 
ovaraaas. 


limit, or to degenerate into industrial 
f)abel. She is rightly angry that Mestre 
.should liave allowed itself* to become 
an industrial slum, despoiling itself and 
polluting the lagoon, when other war- 
.smashed cities were planning, if not 
for beauty, at least for orderly develop¬ 
ment. She is less impressive when she 
allows her mind to ramble on the 
malaises of society as a whole ; a bit 
of editing would have improved this 
hook a lot. It still makes for good read¬ 
ing, because she has a retentive and 
well-stuffed memory and a nice sense 
of anecdote : there is the story of the 
Adriatic village of Cavazuccherina, 
which, with uncommon foresight for 
the beginning of this century, decided 
that its name was a non-starter as a 
tourist attraction. A.s Jesolo, it's now 
doing fine. 

White tracks 

THE LUNATIC EXPRESS 

By Charles Miller. 

Macdonald. 571 pages. £3.95. 

AN ILL-FATED PEOPLE 

By Lawrence Vambe. 

Heinemann. 278 pages. £3.50. 

The first of these books was written by 
an American ; the second by a native 
of a colonised coun-tr>'. The theme of 
both is the way in which Europeans 
have changed Africa. Taken together, 
they provide a good insight into the 
workings of British colonialism in those 
yjarts of Africa which the British did 
not merely govern but came to settle. 

The “ lunatic line(as it wa.s 
immortalised in a jingle) was the rail- 
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way built from Mombasa on the 
Kenyan coast to Lake Victoria in 
Uganda (600 miles inland) at the turn 
of the century, a gigantic' operation 
which took six years to complete. Mr 
Miller’s book is very much rnorelthan 
a description of a construction project. 
He has a light touch, and provides an 
altogether plausible picture of con¬ 
temporary colonial society in east 
Africa. The subtitle, “ An Entertain¬ 
ment in Imperialism,” fits his book 
admirably (unlike the descriptions on 
the dust-cover, which have been 
written by someone who evidently sees 
Africa as either scorched or sukry— 
adjectives better applied to his own 
prose). 

For all his different attitudes and 
intention-s, few of Mr Miller’s judg¬ 
ments conflict with Mr Vambe’s. By 
his own admission, Mr Vambe’s book 
is not an analytical but a personal 
account, and a very good one at that. 
It is his own story, culled from his 
own memories and from tales told him 
by aged relations, of how the advent 
of Europeans in Rhodesia changed 
African tribal society, usually for the 
worse. It is a depressing history, in 
which the excellent descriptions of the 
ceremonies and rites of tribal life 
intermittently relieve the gloom. 

Mr Vambe scotches many myths 
about Rhodesian hi.stoiy' propagated by 
whites. He contests the view that the 
Mashonas were victims of Ndebele 
aggres.sion in the nineteenth century, a 
belief that has often been used to ju.s- 
tify the colonisation of the country by 
Europeans. Had it been Mr Vambe, 
rather than Mr Smith's information 
services, who had briefed Lord Pearce’s 
comni-issioners on the background to 
present-day Rhodesia, they would have 
heard a very different story. 

One might be inclined to think that 
Mr Vambe is unduly pessimistic about 
his fellow-countrymen. But since writ¬ 
ing this book he must have had the 
grim pleasure of seeing his own prog¬ 
nostications borne out. Last November 
the multiracial Catholic misfsion at 
Chishdwasha, on which he was brought 
up, was given orders to pack up and 
leave the “ white ” land on which it 
stands. A stay of execution has been 
granted, but it .seems unlikely that a 
reprieve will follow. The people of 
Zimbabwe do, indeed, seem ill-fated. 
Perhaps their worst piece of luck was 
to occupy a land that attracted the 
sort of settlers it did: there is art^old 
saying that, on leaving Britain, the 
officers went to Kenya and the NCOs 
to Rhodesia. These two hooks seem 
to bear that out. 
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Unpreserving poverty 

PERSIAN ARCHITECTURE 
By Arthur Upham Pope. 

Oxford University Press, 720 pages, 
£1,25 paperbound. 

For a scholar who decided, in the 
1930$, that Persia’s artistic inheritance 
required six huge volumes of descrip¬ 
tion and illustration, die late Mr Pope 
perfonned a remarkable feat in produc¬ 
ing this short, exciting account of the 
country’s buildings. Which is now 
available in Britain. And, inevitably, 
it is an introduction to its history, 
too, for architecture in Iran cannot be 
studjj^d in historical isolation. The sad- 
nesi^ is that so much has disappeared 
through violence, neglect or just col¬ 
lapse, Poverty in a country does not 
encourage costly preservation. And 
Iran has been keen to modernise and 
build in the so-called international 
style, ratlier than to show off the past. 
So, despite 2,500 years of almost 
unbroken monarchal rule, few royal 
residences have survived. The preserva¬ 
tion of those at Persepolis, of course, 
is miraculous: even so, they are in 
ruins. 

But when one thinks of Persian 
architecture, it is mostly of the mosques, 
shrines, tombs, caravanserais and Isfa¬ 
han’s minarets. What is fascinating 
about these monuments, of whatever 
age, is that they combine space and 
repose with structural inventiveness, 
especially in vault and dome construc¬ 
tion, and a decorative energy. In detail 
and finish, the decorations are unsur¬ 
passed, whether in the stunning sculp¬ 
tural friezes at PersepoMs, Seljuk 
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brickwork, or the richly patterned 
mosaics in the Masjid-i-Jami of 
Kirman. It is this combination of con¬ 
flicting qualities that gives the archi¬ 
tecture of Persia its individuality. Mr 
Pope was obviously anxious to luring 
this out and he succeeded. Backed up 
by drawings and })hotographs (a few 
in colour so that the glowing misty 
blue of Isfahan is not lost), this book 
is the best possible introduction. 


Literature 


Joyceian milestone 

ULYSSES ON THE LIFFEY 

By Richard Ellmann. 

Faber, 226 pages, £3,50, 

JAMES JOYCE AND THE MAKING OF 
" ULYSSES" 

By Frank Budgen. 

Oxford University Press, 393 pages, 
£3,50 cloth, £1 paperbound. 

One does not have to be a devotee of 
James Joyce to concede that as a 
literary artificer he ranks among the 
finest tliat die western world has ever 
produced. Frank Budgen, who was his 
constant companion during the time 
when “ Ulysses ” was taking its final 
shape, compares him to a worker in 
mosaic, patiently creating a brilliant 
pattern from a mass of sharply defined 
elements. But the analogy does not do 
justice to the three-dimensional quality 
of Joyce’s artefact. “ l^lysscs *' is a 
book that one can walk about in, 
exploring its territor^^ Readers and 
critics have been doing this for 50 
years now. “ Ulysses was first pub¬ 
lished in Paris in February, 1922. Some 
of them have charted \'ery serviceable 
maps ; but the possibilities for carto¬ 
graphy have not yet been exhausted. 

Professor RicOard Ellmanrj’s latest 
book on Joyce, “ Ulysses on the 
Liffey,” proves the point. It is based 
on a series of lectures given last year 
at the Univer.‘5ity of Kent, and it is a 
learned work ; but not pedantic or 
unapproachable. It is, liowever, a 
closely argued commentarv, ideally to 
be read alongside the text of “ Ulys¬ 
ses,” and certainly only profitable to 
readers who are prepared to study 
Joyce’s work with energetic attention. 
Professor Ellmann discerns in the book 
a triadic pattern, and the constant 
play of the dialectic, How contraries are 
presented and resolved is set out in 
some elaborate tabulations. These may 
be compared with the two schemata, 
provided at different times by Joyce 
himself, which are contained in an 
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' There is no better guide than this 
compact, concise book ... Mr Moss 
is a serious thinker of whom much 
more will be heard.' Alistair Horne. 
Financial Times 

' A notable contribution.' The Times 
Literary Supplement 
' The best guide we have to the 
recent wave of urban political 
violence . . . contains many acute 
and convincing judgments.' Adem 
Roberts, New Society 
' An illuminating book covering a 
wide span.' Richard Cox, Daily 
Telegraph 

' Excellent ... a most realistic 
analysis.' Sir Robert Thompson 
' Highly intelligent and useful.' 
Christopher Hitchens. The Times 

£2.75 
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• 4(j counrry chapt«»rb each divided into topics tor 
edse of reference land area, geography, climate, 
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• Wdll Map of Africa 864 mm >.1000 mm in full colour, 
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If good 

Ei^Ush means 
a lot to you, 
so will 
Websters 

VVebsier’s Third New International 
Dictionary {1966 Copyri^^hi Print* 
mg, with Addenda ; 450,000 

(‘nines, net, in one volume 

or two) IS ‘a niajt>r event in the 
lexicography of Englisfi ’ New 
Statesman. Webster’s Seventh New 
Collegiate Dictionary ( 19 G 9 Copy* 
right Printing; rv>,noo entries, 

.il 4 tf", net or £5 net), a direct 
.ibndgnirni of the International, 
is * the kind basic dictionary that 
c\erv' literate home should hav(‘’ 
Mari'hanita l.askt. 

From all major bookshops. Write 
to the address hclow’ for free 
prosjiet tiises. 

6 Portugal St London WC 2 A aHL 


BELL 


Lord William Russell and 
his Wife 1815-1846 

GEORGIANA BLAKISTON 
Hitherto unpublished Russell papers 
used here give a new panorama of 
high society in the first half of the 
nineteenth century. illustrated 

£7.50 net 


Munby: Man of Two Worlds 

The Life and Diaries of 
Arthur J. Munby, 1828-1910 

DEREK HUDSON 

An amazing and strange Victorian 
love story, Munby, poet and bar- 
riKlor. secretly married a maid- 
S‘jTvant who refused to become a 
' lady. Ilfustrated £5 net 


Kulu 

The End of tho Habitable World 
PENELOPE CHETWODE 
Penelope uhetwode with two mules 
and a muleteer journeyed up the 
beautiful Kulu valley in the Western 
Himalciyds Hiustratcd £3 50 net 


Clayton of Toe H 

TRSSHAM LEVER 

Toe H and 'Tubby' Clayton ar 
inseparable names throughout thi 
English-speaking world This bio 
(jraphy is based on peisonal paper- 
Illustrated £3 
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a}>pendix. Professor Ellrnann stresses 
the importance of Aristotle and V’^ico in 
Joyce's thinking and planning, and 
demonstrates an even greater intricacy 
of workmanship than one has come to 
take for granted. He has also chosen 
some exceptionally interesting illustra¬ 
tions. 

James Joyce once confessed to 
Samuel Ileekctt, “ I may liave over- 
systematised ' Ulysses’.” Readers of 
“ Ulvsses on the Liffey ” arc <|iiitc 
likely to agree ; but for anyone who 
wants to understand something about 
the genesis and stnirture of this extra¬ 
ordinary ej)ie, and at the .same time to 
learn how Joyce* liirnself regarded his 
creation, then* is the wt'komt' anniver- 
sar>' reprint of Mr Frank Hudgen's 
book, first published m JQTI- 
introduced by Mr Cllive Hart, and is 
supplemented by Mr Budgen’s attrac¬ 
tive essay on “ Fimiegan’s Wake ” and 
his later remini sconce.^ of Joyce. This 
is in many ways the ideal introdurtion 
to “ Ulysses.” Mr Budgen celebrates 
the fiumanity, the liumour, and tlie 
iiiclusiveness of the hook. 

Back to Pennsylvania 

RABBIT REOUX 

By John Updike. 

Deutsch. 407 pages. £1.95. 



Updike: home's best 


city, flower-pot red, with its coal-black 
liver and oveihanging mountain is still 
where Rabbit lives. Rabbit calls Itimself 
Harry now. He is jiaunchy, conserva¬ 
tive, a printer about to lose his job to a 
machine. His wife, Janice, whom in 
the earlier book he deserted after she 
aecidentallv drowned tht*'r baby, ha.s 
overtaken liim in growth and strength. 
It is she who runs ofT. It is he who 
stays home. 

If Mr Updike were not so gifted, hi.s 
experiment woidd be comic. Against 
his loyos' man, he throws the whole 
catchlisit of American worries of the 
ipyos: women's liberation, automation, 
lilaek rage, ilrugs, \'ietnam—even 
Japanese cai imports. He interjiolates 
the actual dialogue of American and 


In reading John Updike, one is always 
conscious of the assignment he lias .set 
hiin.self. He pushes at the limits of his 
coiisidt'rabic talent and does not seem 
to mind that tlie stietcli marks show. 
In ipfio lie published what many 'think 
IS iiis host no\cl, ” Rahfiit, Run,” tlie 
story of tlic high-srliool sports .star 
trapped liy the povertv of in.', own 
pcrNonality and the small town in Penn¬ 
sylvania that adored him. Siiut* then 
Mr l'])dike has tried strange exeirises. 
In T'hc Centaur ” he usetl tlie fami¬ 
liar Pennsylvania .setting hut entwined 
it with a classic mvth : he even had to 
have a key for who siootl foi whom 
at the beginning of the book. In 
“Couples” lie shifted to Massa¬ 
chusetts and .set his tale of multiple 
adulteries against the background of 
President Kennedy's as.sassination. In 
“ Hcdi,” he ])ut on a false face entirely 
-“that of an American Jewish writer. 
And now he lias tried the trick of 
revisiting an old character and picking 
up the story where he left off. 

So it is back to Rabbit and to Penn- 
sdvania, and thank Cod. Mr 
I-|K:ike s penchant for de.scribing and 
(le^cTibing and desciibing is moie toler- 
^ible^ when the descriptions are laced 
with genuine love. 'Fhe .small, .stagnant 


Ru.s.sian astronauts into his story, and 
the Kennedvs come in for more digs 
-TecKly’s turn, this time. But Mr 
U[)dike pulls it oil. By the end, after 
sour white neighbours put a slop to Ins 
new life with a rich white girl drop-out 
and a revoluiion-jireaching lilack dope 
addict, Rabbit finds his wav back to 
liealth. T he Middle Anieiican di.scovers 
that he has a place in his own country 
after all. 

Too heavy an a.s.sociation with a 
particular jilace can be a burden to a 
vyriter, especially if he is mobile, ambi¬ 
tious and inqui.sitive. Mr Updike seems 
to have tried to escape from Pennsyl¬ 
vania and one suspects that his gim¬ 
micky experiments arise from an 
uncertainty of what his natural subject 
really is. Sex is too limited, and per¬ 
haps manhood is as well. Perhaps his 
main -theme is the individualls struggle 
to distinguish his identity from his 
environment. If so, there is no harm 
in going back to Pennsylvania. For it 
is Rabbit and his town that echo after 
the book has reached its peaceful end. 
Mr F^pdike, whether he likes it or pot, 
has made this unlovely, luidistinguishcd 
corner of Pennsylvania, with its old 
traditions enshrined in neon signal 
promising “ genuine ‘ Dutch ’ cooking/* 
irrto h!s own literary universCo 
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Senior citizens ? 

OLD AGE 

By Simone de Beauvoir 
Deutsch/Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 
565 pages. £4.50. 

Simone de Beauvoir is now 64 years 
old. Throupfhout her writing career, age 
has been almost an obsession. Back in 
1954 in “ The Mandarins,” an intensely 
autobiographical novel, the age difTer- 
ence between Anne, the heroine, lier 
much older husband and her sexually 
advanced teenage child serves to 
explain mo^t of the action. Mine dc 
Beauvoir’s preoccupation with the 
female in society led her to analyse it 
in “The Second Sex”; similarly, from 
her preoccupation with age have come 
two studies: in 19O0, at she wrote 
a 'book on middle age and, in 1970, 
one on old age, which is now published 
in translation. 

Because of her closeness to hei 
subject, this book is at times quite 
heartrending. But it is not always the 
subjective judgments that make it so. 
It is divided into two, excessivelv 
lengthy, parts. The first is a detailed, 
objective study of the old, of how they 
have been treated in different times 
and environments—from the nomadic 
South American Indian tribes, who 
leave their old behind to die when they 
become useless, to the ancient Chinese, 
who revered them—and of how we 
deal with them in present-day western 
societies. The second part studies the 
old as they see themselves and react, 
mentally and physically, to the arrival 
of old age. 

, “It is common knowledge,” she 
says, “ that the condition of old people 
today is scandalous.” This strikes her 
as particularly incongruous when— 
unlike poverty and infirmity—old age 
is a condition we must all expect. She 
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traces the process of “ abandonment, 
segregation, decay, dementia, death ” 
to which society condemns the old. 
Her descriptions of .some old folks’ 
homes, both in France arui elsewhere, 
and the statistics (in one 54 per cent 
of those who entered in a healthy state 
died within the first year) make chilling 
reading. Society has failed to coj>e with 
the successes of medical science in 
prolonging life : it retires the middle- 
aged often well before thev wisl) or 
need to be ])ul on the shelf—97 i}er 
cent of the job advertisements in 
American newspapers, she claims, jrlacc 
/\o as the age limit evem though older 
peof)lc may actually he l^etter at some 
kinds of work. 

In her second section sire describes 
the process of ageing. This is never 
suhjecrivclv clear : the ageing will often 
put down their failings lo curable 
diseases. Bui there is also shock, and 
rc\ulsion, desriihed by sonic* writers in 
the disLO\er\ of tlieir own olil age. 
Mine de Beauvoir is fascinated by liow 
the,v react to the discovery -Tolstoy 
leinainccl huoyaiil and active; Renoir, 
though semi-paralvsed, would not be 
put down and went on painting; others 
became tragic. 

Her own solution is clear : “ to go on 
pursuing ends that give our existence 
a meaning—devotion to individuals, to 
groups or to cau.ses . . . altliough .she 
concedes that ibis course of action is 
of necessity confined to an educated 
elite. In real life Mnic dc Beauvoir has 
spent much of her time, in the past few 
years, campaigning for the militant 
feminist movement in France —a cause 
that should keep her going for a good 
inanv years. 

Plainer tales 

THE GOOD KIPLING 

By Elliot L. Gilbert. 

Manchester University Press. 226 
pages. £2.40. 

DELUSIONS AND DISCOVERIES 

By Benita Parry. 

Men Lane, The Penguin Press. 369 
pages. £4.50. 

The ghosts of the British in India are 
not laid yet. They haunt us still 
because behind the facts of power 
which permitted imperial rule lay an 
encounter between two civilisations 
which still teases contemporaries, 
luring them back to the literature 
which is part of the record of that 
encounter. 

Professor Gilbert’vS book is a work 
for literature specialists. Through 
textual analysis of some of Kipling’s 
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Does that scandalise you ? Of course you 
enjoy being scandalised; " indeed life 

would be dull without at least occasional 
excesses." says Michael Rubinstein in his 
Introduction to this sprightly but authori¬ 
tative account of the libel situation in 
Britain today by people actively engaged 
m it as a living issue, and on all sides, 
to wit: Louis A. Abraham, Louis Blom- 
Cooper, Eugene Gros, H. Montgomery 
Hyde. Richard Ingrams, William Kimber, 
Cecil H. King, Anthony Lincoln. But if 
today IS too much for you. The Habsburg 
Ennpire assermbles an exotic after-image. 
" history made visible . , a commentary 
on human aspirations, pretensions and 
mortality" (Observer) in the form of a 
classic collection of photographs. Or. if 
you would escape still farther from the 
too-much-with-us, John Dee; The World 
of an Elizabethan Magus evokes again the 
age of beckoning possibilities when 
maths, magic, art, astronomy, music and 
theology were unashamed to acknow¬ 
ledge kinship, and the true scholar was 
he who could show competence in them 
all. But then there's William Blake, if 
you feel young enough—eternal innocent 
who never wears a mask ; Or Bronowski's 
insight into the poetry and lively apprecia¬ 
tion of the anticstablishmentarianism may 
not have come to your notice in 1944, 
but here is an expanded edition with st'ill 
more timely relevance. 

Wicked, Wicked Libels 
Edited by MICHAEL RUBINSTEIN 
£2.50 

The Habsburg Empire 

FRANZ HUBMANN £5.50 

John Dee 

PETER J. FRENCH £3.75 

William Blake 
and the Age of Revolution 

J. BRONOWSKI 
doth £2.25. paper 90p 

IIOUTLa>GE 

London and Boston 
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sFiort stories hf* contributes to the 
current rehabilitation of Kipling as a 
serious artist, endeavourinjj to show 
how simplicity of tlicine, complexity of 
IilPiar\^ re<’hni(iue and even the coun- 
terrancing of imperial power and 
violence aie integral parts of Kipling’s 
artistic expression and therefore aesrfie- 
tically valid, though all have l>een used 
as weapon> against Kipling. He dofctids 
Kiplmg as much against those who 
would divoice his art and politics in 
the hope of isolating the former, as 
against tiiose who berate him on extra¬ 
literary grourids as the champion of 
imperialism, tlic sympathetic chronicler 
of coiuplat'cncy and brutality, instead 
of analysing him as a serious author, 
ffe argues that the authentic voice 
of “ the (iood Kipling speaks of a 
chaotic world immanent with disaster, 
on which man can never impose order. 
Here is no consistent view of the 
hbtorical phenomenon of imperialism. 
Imperialism is a metaphor for daily 
work, “ an almost uivstical act ” by 
which man discovers himself. Such a 
defence is satisfying at the level of 
close textual analysis of specific works 
bv a skilled craftsman ; but as an over¬ 
all view of Kipling it i.s less convincing. 

The chapter on Kipling in “ Delu¬ 
sions and Diw'jovcries ” reinforces this 
sense of unease at Professor (Gilbert’s 
interpretation, showing that even the 
“ gocKl ” Kipling was caught in the 
world view of the white imperialist, 
and that ho never .shed his ideological 
conimitmeiu to the raj. T 3 ut, even so, 
Kipling emerges from Miss Benita 
Parry’s book as one of the few writers 
on Anglo-lndia who really portrayed 
India with compassion, which removes 
his Indian writings beyond the com¬ 
pass of imperial ideology. I’he other 
author who for iier is the supreme 
example of an encounter with Indian 
civilisation is E. M. Forster. She makes 
an ilhriuinating analysis of “ A Passage 
to India ' as itself an investigation into 
diis encounter, from the historical level 
of the ])ers(>nal interaction between 
English aiul Indian in the distorting 
context of the raj, to the metaphysical 
level of the intcraition of two world 
views, with their different goals and 
ways of constricting or liberating men ; 
the one dedicated to rationality and 
definition, tiie olhtT ojren to emotional 
and spiritual ecstasy outside norms 
conceded of in the we.st. The other 
autliors who receive consideration by 
contrast s.lw India as a frieze rather 
than as a spirit (to use Forster s words) 
—^whether the)' were officials caught 
a creed of authoritarian trusteeship, 
w women of Anglo-lndia appalled at 
alien land and driven into isola¬ 


tion as a hedge against fear, or such 
heretics ” among the British as 
Edmund Candler and - Edward J. 
Tfionijison who rejected the raj but 
never resolved the ]jroblems posed by 
the encounter of west and east. 

“ Delusions and Discoveries ” is a 
scholarly work. The footnotes on 
Hindu beliefs tend to be cumbersome ; 
but, even so, it should appeal to the 
general reader. It is a humane analysis 
of imaginative writings by Engli.sh men 
and women caught in the imperial 
relationship, who were often the vic¬ 
tims of delusions about themselves and 
their environment, or, more rarely, 
made discoveries about the possibilities 
of human life through their encounter 
with Indian civilisation. 


History 


Imperial day 

THE HABSBUflG EMPIRE: THE WORLD 
OF THE AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN 
MONARCHY IN ORIGINAL 
PHOTOGRAPHS, 1840-1916 

By Franz Hubmann, edited by 
Andrew Wheatcroft. 

Rout ledge and Kegan Paul. 320 
pages. £5.50. 

In 1840, when this gorgeous pictorial 
chronicle starts, the old order still 
stood firm in the lands of the 
Habsburgs. Its guardian, Count 
Mcttcrnich, employed skilful and 
devious diplomacy to keep the 
empire’s foreign enemies at bay ; his 
secret informers kept a close eye on 
the empire’s assorted internal enemies. 
But this did not .stop the citizens of 
Vienna from enjoying themsdves to an 
extent that occasionally startled foreign 
visitors. An English visitor was rfiock^ 
enough to remark that “ there cannot 
be a more dissolute city, one where 
female virtue is less prized, and there¬ 
fore less frequent.” The habit of 
licentiousness was apparently not con¬ 
fined to the upper classes: Vienna’s 
middle cla.ss was equally dedicated to 
the pursuit of pleasure ; as the dis¬ 
gusted moral'ist was forced to conclude, 
“ it never enters their heads that their 
conduct has anything improper in it.” 
From the (rather romantic) erotic 
photographs of that era in this book, 
one c^n see what he meant. 

This solid Biedermeier wodd was 
briefly shaken by the revolution of 
1848, which lost the empire Count 
Mcttern-idh, but gave it another even 
more solid guardian in the shape of the 
young emperor. Francis Joseph ruled 
for 68 years, into the middle of the 



Late empire style 


first world war. Mr Huhmann covers 
the years when Austria tottered from 
one military defeat to another, 
surviving only thanks to Bismarck’s 
protection ; w'hen economic and 
l)c>litical crises followed each other with 
monotonous regularity, While the 
Emperor worked in his study, reviewed 
his beloved army at countless military 
exercise.s which did nothing to make 
rt more efficien't, and coped with enor¬ 
mous ceremonial burdens Which 
included his own countless tours of the 
empire and visits by foreign royaiky. 
These could sometimes be trying : one 
of the particularly awkwaid visitors 
was King Edward VII, whose habits 
were completely dijfferent from the 
einpeior’s. Francis Joseph rose at 4 am 
and went to bed at 7.30 pm ; King 
Edward had his first coffee at 10 am, 
could jusit manage to dine at 5 pmr 
and certainly did not go to bed at the 
.same time a« the emperor. 

Mr Hubmann’s brilliant anthology 
does more than record the ceremonial 
history of the empire and its most 
exalted servants ; it shows how the 
ordinary people lived, not just in 
Vienna, but aho in Budapest, Prague, 
Cracow, Zagreb and dsew'here. 
Quaiindy enough, it has already 
received rave notices in communist 
Hungary. But if this splendid book is 
an exeroii;e in nostalgia, it is an 
un<x)minK>ri!ly intdiigent example. 

Chain smoke 

CIGAltETTE COUNTRY 
By Susan Wagner. 

Pall Mall. 256 pages. £3. 

In the seventecntli century more than 
one pope threatened smoken 
excommunicatitm. The in 
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Praeger Special Studies 


TRADE AND INVESTMENT 
POUCIES FOR THE 
SEVENTIES 
Naw Chalkiiges for tho 
AtlaotK Aim ond Ja|Mn 

Edited by PIERRE URI 
Foreword by Sir Eric Roll 

Publidbed fai cO'OpenaitiiOin wiith the 
Atflamtiic Instlitiiitie^ lain examiniaitiion by 
experts from Europe, Japan and the 17 S 
of various aspects of international trade 
and investment 304 pp, tables, May 4th 
e6 2S/$l2 50 

EDUCATION, TECHNOLOGY 
AND BUSINESS 
A Can Study of Busmosi m 
tho Futara — Ptobhnis and 
OpportunitMi 

THE DIEBOLD GROUP INC 

Tho itOe pnvaite entArpilae business con 
assume in afPfOying twchnological inno 
vvitaom to eoucaitinn 107 pp appendix, 
charts tables May 4th, £5 25/S12 SO 

JOINT VENTURE SURVIVAL 
IN MULTINATIONAL 
CORPORATIONS 

LAWRENCE G FRANKO 
Pnesents a lAodel for os^nisaitiioina.1 and 
chwneraimip ohianm in compander, based 
upfon Uhe exmniienoe of 170 US cor 
ponaltdons 234 pp tables, appendix, 
April 6th €7 25/V7 50 

INTERNATIONAL UBOR 
RELATIONS MANAGEMENT 
IN THE AUTOMOTIVE 
INDUSTRY 

A Comparative Study of 
Chryskr, Ford and General Motors 

DUANE KUJAWA 

Compares how the three industries— 
all heavily involved in Britain—handle 
labour Mlationa ait the Memaftioffiail 
manaBement lieviell 321 pp, tables, 
charts, appendix, bibliog, March J6th, 
£7 7S/$1B SO 

ECONOMIC REGULATION OF 
THE WORLD'S AIRUNES 
A MHkal Analysit 

WILLIAM E O'CONNOR 
Sugaoata eMemaelvu systens wMch 
would aontidbum to lower fues, c«n 
tioefaH eooDMBlc ptanning and the «ml- 
fare of dovalopinc cownitita hi the 
wortd olitlm ptottnu. ^ PP. tobta*. 
appendix, bUtllog. Index. Feb 24th, 
£6 2d/$J500 


PRIVATE FOREIGN 
INVESTMENT AND THE 
DEVELOPING WORLD 

Edited by PETER ADY 
Foreword by Dudley ^eers 

Edited prooeeKtingq of the confenence of 
the Society for Internationail Develop 
mont (U K Cihaptier), wiith contnlm 
tiBoniS from business govemment and 
acadiemiic repnei^emtatavefi 282 pp 
tables charts, April 6th, t7 00/%lS SO 

THE KENNEDY ROUND 
AND THE FUTURE 
OF AMERICAN TRADE 

THOMAS B CURTIS & 

JOHN ROBERT VASTINE, JR 

A oriUcai evalluauan of tine 5 year trade 
amd tatniff neigoRiiaitaoins between the U S 
and other major economic powers 239 
pp tables, appendix, charts Feb 24th 
£7 25/$17 50 

RECENT FOREIGN DIREC 
MANUFACTURING 
INVESTMENT IN 
THE UNITED STATES 

An Interview Study of the Decision Process 

JOHN D DANIELS 

An evailuaituoin of the experjienioe of 40 
Canadmn and Wesbenn European Arms 
that halve mvesibed m the US since 
1954 149 pp, tables, appendix, bibliog, 
I eb 24th, IS 25/$I2 50 

A HISTORY OF O.PEC 

FUAD ROUHANI 

The opignnis, structure and funotnons of 
the Oroanisatiion of Pehnoleum Exporting 
Countries 297 pp, tables, bibliog, April 
6tK £7 25/S17 50 

THE ALIGNMENT OF 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
RATES 

The First Herowitx Lectures 

FRITZ MACHLUP 

Aqpuaa tfwit currency realcgnmeirt is 
oflten the beat way to correct an 
imbalance of paymants, evaluatas the 
aitemaitive opitrons and deets wsth the 
prcibtom of ttunknig lOS pp, June 8th, 
£3 50/$8 50 

Please write for free catalogue 


SPATIAL PLANNING 
IN THE SMALL ECONOMY 
A Case Study of Ireland 

HFLENB ONIILL 

The first maiior economii intiudy sance 
Partubioin to Lreait the two Irelands as 
one umt examunes diev>eiiaipmenit in 
terms (xt uihan growth and iinduatrial 
location^and presents a realistic 
•atraftegy for the whole isiland 235 pp, 
tables maps May 4th £6'’5/$i5 00 

DIVERSIFICATION AND 
DEVELOPMENT: 

THE CASE OF COFFEE 

PAUL SFREETFN & 

DIANF FLSON 

Focusing on coffee the <;eoond most 
important oommoduty m world trade, 
expilaunis how economies dependent on 
a a>mmodity which has an dneJasiUc 
world demand < an develop through 
diversiAcatiion 101 pp tables figures 
April 6th £5 25/812 50 

ECONOMIC INDEPENDENCE 
AND ZAMBIAN COPPER 

A Case Study of Foreign Investment 

Fdited by MARK BOSICK K & 

CHARLES HARVEY 

An analysis of the 1970 governmianit 
takeover itis effeot <m the dnve for 
economic independence on the mining 
industry and on private shaneholdera 
Serves as a modtl ffT a worlung refa- 
(lionship between developong countraes 
and foreign investmenit mitereaDs 300 pp, 
maps tables charts appendix June 
8th £7 75/$J8 50 

PLANNING MODELS 
IN INDIA 

With Proiections to 1975 

S P OUPfA 

Fxamirves the stnicture of the Indian 
•economy presenitsng a model for the 
Pouroh Plan Period and projecfinig public 


tables appendix, bibliog, May 4th, 
HO 50/825 00 

THE LIMITS OF ECONOMIC 
GROWTH IN SPAIN 

MANUEL ROMAN 

MacroeocmoniLc aftudy identifying the 
mahi atructurai obstaicies to auotained 
economic groiwfth afitor the 1959 de 
valuabiDn of ihe peaeca 198 pp, maps, 
tables, bibliog, Feb 24th, £6 25/$]5 00 
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The Double-Cross System 

in thf; War of 1939 to 1945 
by 

J. C- MASTERMAN 

*'(iv mvans iff ific system m’ 

actively ran and i nnintllcd the (lerman 
cspunia^x U S// ni in !Ju\ mnntn’ 

Tins o\l[.inrdiiiaiy claim in made and clcaily 
NuhslaiilMted m tins Ijillierlo lop sccu’t ri-poii, 
riiAv piibli.shed lor the first time 

“I liL'io IS no belter hook ilian Ihe Dimhle- 
System on wartime mtcIlij^cMLe ' 

Times Literary Supplement 

“It lolls i>f a triumph of mind over mrittoi iii 
the tield ol esfiioiia^^e” Pally Telcfttuph 

i’J 

Yale University Press 
New Haven London 



What happened in 1926 
The Times appeared as a 
typewritten sheet. Winston 
Churchill became a 
newspaper editor. The 
General Strike —do you 
really know what it was 
like ? This month we have 
reprinted Ten General 
Strike newspapers—from 
the British Worker to 
Winston’s British Gazette. 
They are all in the April 
issue of tliat extraordinary 
new monthly 
Great Newspapers 
Reprinted. 

15p at your newsagent now. 


Peter Way Ltd, 

28 James Street Co vent Garden. 
Iiondon WC2E 8PA 



1638 threatened to decapitate anyone 
who trafficked in tobacco. At about the 
same time doctors in Europe were dis¬ 
covering the harmful effects of tobacco 
on health. In America at the beginning 
of this century 12 states had enacted 
re.strictive laws against cigarettes, all 
of which were later rej^ealed. This 
history of tobacco makes dismal reading 
for those who supposed that the health 
scares, the salutary warnings and the 
preventive legislation of the 1960s 
would bring smokers to their senses. 

Since the early days smokers have 
been encouraged in their habit by a 
formidable army of interests. I'obacco 
was one of the staple money crops of 
the early American colonies, (ieorge 
Washington urged people to send him 
tobacco, if they could not give him 
money, to pay the American army. By 
1880 one American manufacturer of 
cigarettes was sinking $800,000 a year 
into promoting lii.s product. Even in 
its early days, Madison Avenue 
depended on cigarette advertising for 
much of its revenue. 

Miss Wagner makes tobacco's 
importance in American politics plain. 
In 1962, before the late.st aiili-.smokmg 
campaigns really began, taxes from 
cigarettes provided the federal 
government with $2 billion and the 
states with $i billion. In the same 
year the tobacco crop was worth $1,3 
billion to the farmers and at the height 
of the growing and harve.sting season 
some 3m workers were employed. 

It is little wonder that the progress 
towards restricting smoking in America 
has been slow and painful. The Surgeon 
GeneraLs report on the connection 
between smoking and lung cancel 
came out in January, 1964. It was not 
until the beginning of 1966 that 
cigarette packets were required to carry 
health warnings and cigarette 
advertising was not banned from tele¬ 
vision and radio until January, 1971. 
Miss Wagner skilfully traces all the 
twists and turns of the smoking 
campaign. She covers the brilliant 
defensive .strategy of the tobacco 
indu.stry; the sympathy of the powerful 
Democratic Congressmen from the 
tobacco-producing states in the south; 
the silence of President Johnson. 
Unfortunately the smoker gets lost in 
the telling of the tale. But it is quite 
clear that whoever Is suffering, from 
the smoker to the small tobacco farmer, 
it is not the cigarette makers. Sales are 
still going up (although the tobacco 
content of cigarettes is going down) and 
the big manufacturers are hedging 
their bets and moving into new 
products. 


Deep in history 

A PICTORIAL HISTORY OF 
OCEANOGRAPHIC SUBMERSIBLES 

By James B. Sweeney. 

Robert Hale. 314 pages. £3.50. 

Everything at the oceanology exhibi¬ 
tion at Brighton last month displayed 
oceanography as the new-born science ; 
all future and no past. But it was 
Alexander the Great who first had the 
idea of being lowered into the sea in 
a glass bell. Although the science lay 
quiet for 1,500 years after that it was 
in full swing again by the renaissance. 
I-eonardo da Vinci, predictably, could 
not resist a stab at it, designing the 
first flippers, snorkel, and an amazing 
outfit for an underwater warrior. By 
the eighteenth century the diving hell, 
developed largely by the British scien¬ 
tist Sir Edmund Halley, was an estab¬ 
lished “ oceanographic submersible.” 
But nobody was quite sure what to do 
with it. 

If the early history of oceanography 
is sketchy, Mr Sweeney has little 
difficulty in finding ample illustrations. 
But he i.s unable to get into full tilt 
utilil the ))irth of the naval submarine. 
An ingenious Yankee thought up the 
world’.s first sub during the revolu¬ 
tionary war ; it never got a chance 
to sink anything, but the British and 
the French were horrified at such an 
undignified addition to the war game. 
The first sub to draw blood was the 
Confederate David which broke the 
blockade of Charleston during the civil 
war. After that there was no holding 
back, and Mr Sweeney devotes eight 
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chapters of often interesting text (if 
somewhat identical illustrations) to the 
last 100 years of submarine warfare. 

This is not quite what oceano¬ 
graphers might expect from an 
illustrated history of their pet science, 
but it is a reminder that most of the 
hardware of underwater technology is 
still financed by defence budgets. The 
great spur to the development of deep 
sea submersibles came only after the 
American submarine Thresher was lost 
in 1963 and the United States suffered 
the indignity of having to rely on 
French help to locate k. Since then 
the pace of development has been too 
fast for a pictorial history to keep up, 
and a number of unlikely-looking 
artist’s impressions creep into the 
illustrations, Mr Sweeney gives scant 
coverage of the French—or indeed any 
European—deep sea submersibles, and 
the last pages read like advertisements 
for America’s biggest corporations. 

Gringos and crioiios 

NORTH AMERICA DIVIDED: Thi 
MEXICAN WAR, 1846-48 

By Seymour V. Connor and Odie B. 
Faulk. 

Oxford University Press, 308 pages. 
£3.50. 

History is as far from agreeing about 
the Mexican war as leader-writers are 
about Vietnam. Was the annexation of 
iVxas and the conflict which followed 
a gigantic conspiracy of the Southern 
slave power ? Or was it the entirely 
justifiable, as well as the inevitable, 
extension of civilisation and democracy 
to an area so feebly held by its 
decadent sovereign, or, in effect, not 
Gjoverned at all Results are as 
disputed as causes, utility as morality. 
Was the war “ a good thing ” because 
it added vast areas of actual, and 
still more of potential, riches to the 
Stars and Stripes ? Or was it an 
absurdly costly venture ? It was, after 
all, the costliest war in American 
fiistory in relation to forces employed 
(its mortality rate was no per i,ooo 
men per annum). It can plausibly be 
argued, moreover, that it so intensified 
the sectional controversy as to make 
the civil war (for many of whose 
generals it was a training ground) all 
but inevitable. 

Questions of such magnitude should 
guarantee the Mexican war frequent 
I e-examination at the hands of histor¬ 
ians. And so one ought not to cavil 
at Professors Connor and Faulk for 
reopening a file which has only been 
<Insed since 1947 , when Alfred Hoyt 


Bill published his “ Rehearsal for 
Conflict.” Certainly this latest 
narrative history is free from obvious 
bias ; it is accurate, clear and sensible. 
It is also, unfortunately, rather dull 
and clumsy in presentation and a good 
deal briefer than its apparent bulk 
suggests. There is, inter alia, very little 
said about the conduct of the war on 
the home front or -the intellectual 
debate which ax-xompanwl it and 
which gives it mudh of its continuing 
interesJt or, in tihe cant phrase, 
relevance. 

Peibaps in compensation for rhis, 
100 pages are given over to a compre¬ 
hensive bibliography which is in fact 
much the most useful part of the 
book, covering as it does both Amer¬ 
ican and Mexiican sources as well as 
the large output of .scho'l'arly articles 
and books \^ich has subsequently 
appeared. But it maghit have been 
better if this had appeared on its own 
rather than as the appendage to a 
rather undistinguished narrative. For 
a war history, OUP has provided dis¬ 
appointingly inadequate cartography. 
There are few irritations more galling 
to a reader tlian to be constantly 
encountering place-names in the text 
of whidh no mention occurs in the 
maps. 
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Troubled oil 

THE TDXIC METALS 
By Anthony Tucker. 

Earth Island. 237 pages. £2.50. 

Alann about pollution has shifted 
from chemicals and pesticides, where 
the problem is now fairly well under¬ 
stood, to more insidious materials like 
lead and inert'ury. Mr Anthony 
'Fucker cannot be accused of thumb¬ 
ing a lift on a bandwagcmi ; be has 
for more than a decade been trying, 
usually single-handed, to get this par¬ 
ticular waggon to roll. His book comes 
out just when his arguments are 
beginning to collect sui)]iori. 

I't is not an easy read. Most of the 
heavy metals damage the brain with¬ 
out leaving visible signs ; the case 
against them has to he demonstrated 
statistically, as the rase against 
smoking was. In one of his rros.scr 
moments, Mr Tucker arguevs that if 
cigarettes have to carry a health warn¬ 
ing, then so should pumps selling 
leaded petrol—something on the lines 
of “ 'Fhis substance can send vou mad.” 


The Green Revolution 

ky Stanley Johnson Price £2.76 

The author has travelled all over the world to research 
for this personal view of the rural third world. It is a 
book about peasants, the people who work with them* 
and the scientists who are striving to revolutionise thair 
living conditions. 


Earthkeeping 

by Gordon Harrison Price £2.60 

A study of the origins and characteristics of the kmgast 
war we have ever waged — the war with nature - which 
we are in serious danger of winning. The theme ii central 
to any attempt to deal with the environmental crisis. 


lULBl Hanitton 
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Recently published 

Uscertaiiity aid 
Expeetatiom Is EMSomies: 
Essays in Honour of 
6. L. S. Shackle 

Edited (with an Introduction) by 
C. F. CARTER 
and J. L, FORD 

Professor Shackle’s writings 
have established him as one of 
the foremosit economic theorists 
in tile world, renowned both for 
the breadth of his knowledge 
and the quality and style of his 
writing. In this Festschrift, 
distinguished academics from 
North America and the U.K. 
have contributed essays on the 
application of expectation® and 
uncertainty theory to various 
I key aspects of economics ; and 
I or the application of the theory 
, of expectations as developi^ in 
I economics to military strategy 
and philosophy. 

£5.25 net 

fi BUCKWELL.—, 


SnUMO BOOKS 

The charts, tables, and medical 
details about blood levels and age 
groups.are necessary, even though this 
is a book for laymen—the first from 
a publishing company set up last year 
to specialise on ecology—because, 
sooner or later, industry’s apiologists 
are going to start saying that Mr 
Tucker and those who believe with 
him are emotionally unreliable ecology 
buffs. Oil companies are already 
getting alarmed at what they would 
have to spend on expanding refinery 
capacity if leaded petrol were banned 
as the biggest single cause of the extra 
lead that has come into the atmos^ 
phere since the car population began 
to explode. 

Unlike wholly man-made compounds 
like DDT, all the metals under 
suspicion occur in nature ; many of 
them in food. A little more, runs the 
counter-argument, is not going to do 
much harm. Mr Tucker would not 
quarrel with that ; his concern is that 
it is not a little, but a lot more lead 
and mercury, cadmium and chtiomium 
that is being discharged, to the detri¬ 
ment of health generally and, when it 
is discharged in concentrated quan¬ 
tities, causing actual tragedy. He gives 
his own calculations for the amount 
of lead being used by the oil compan¬ 
ies in Britain: something like 12,000 
tons of lead alkyl a year, and rising 
all the time. This, he believes, is 
sufficient to create a serious health 
hazard. The oil companies, obviously, 
do not. 

Does anyone really know if these dis¬ 
charges are heavy enough to be dan¬ 
gerous ? Not while it can be said of 
cadmium, for example, that it is: 
highly poisonous, poorly understood 
hiolo^cally, grossly under-investigated as 
an environmental contamiinant. but widely 
dispersed. As a natural component of soils 
and water it is present only in very low 
concentrations but its industrial uses arc 
expanding explosively. 

What’s wrong with that ? Only that 
cadmium gives you ouchi-ouchi 
disease; and if you think that’s a 
joke, read Mr Tucker. 

The first water 


GUIDE TO THE FRESHWATER FISHES 
OF BRITAIN ANp EUROPE 

By Bent J. Muus and Preben 
Dahistrom. 

Collins. 222 pages. £2.25. 

Some people have fairies at the bottom 
of their gardens, but the lucky ones 
have fish. Where the water runs cool 
and clear, there may even be fresh¬ 
water mussels with 'poaris in them, ct 
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Crayfish: fresh as paint 


the kind that went into medieval 
regalia, but the odds are increasingly 
against 'thait. Mussels need pure water 
and most frediwater fish have had to 
learn to adapt to a fair degree of 
pollution. Not all of them have carried 
this to the lengths of the inedible and 
apparently indestniotable loach, which 
burrows into the mud during a drought 
and can stay there, so k is said, for as 
long as a year. But tench and carp can 
both live in water stagnant enough to 
kill off most other fishes, and the ponds 
and streams of Europe are full of gold¬ 
fish that escaped their bowls. However, 
the coveted salmon, trout, grayling, 
freshwater crayfish and the rest need 
dean water and plenty of oxygen 
and there are fewer and fewer places, 
outside the commeroial fith fanns, 
where they can find those. 

This enga:^ng book goes some way 
beyond the normal naturalist’s guide 
to how to identify whait. Pollution 
apart, fish have not been under the 
same pressure to adapt to a changing 
environment as animals liave been on 
land ; the waiter remains much as it 
was when the last gladen receded. 
Consequently, fish have retained some 
extraorainary habits. Salmon and edh 
oommulte vast distances in the course 
of their lives ; and bitterling cannot 
bree d unless mussels first agree to act 
as temporary nursemaida to their eggs; 
lampr^ turn their victims into soup 
before eaiting. Man’s reaction to them 
u full of ambivalence; fish are 
daughtered on evary pretext Itom food 
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to fun, but, at the same time, elaborate 
modificatiom are made to big civil 
engineering works so that ftsh can pass 
through, over or round them 
unhindered. Mr Preben Dahlstrom’s 
illustrations mirror this mixture of 
emotions ; scattered among the 
diagrams, and his magnificent paintings 
of all 130 freshwater species, from 
stickleback to mitten crab, are romantic 
little pen and ink sket^es of pools 
and streams and fish drying in the sun 
—^happy, sentimental little drawings 
suggesting that the authors are a pair 
of thoroughly nice men. They say 
fishes do that to you. 

Tooth and claw 

THE WINTER OF THE FISHER 

By Cameron Langford. 

Collins. 222 pages. £1.60. 

THE STORM PETREL AND THE OWL OF 
ATHENA 

By Louis J. Halle. 

Princeton University Press; London : 
Oxford University Press. 282 pages. 
£3.60. 

People who would disapprove strongly 
of compulsive killers in real life, and 
howl for the police if anyone touched 
so much as a feather of one of their 
budgies, are inclined to take a much 
more tolerant view of four-footed 
murder, and it is for them that books 
like Mr Langford's are written. They 
use a great deal of violence thait would 
be quite unacceptable if the characters 
were human ; some sex and a lot of 
background detail to make up for the 
limited scope for psychological devel¬ 
opment among the characters. This is 
not at all a bad example of the genre. 

Fishers can best be described as 
largish, sub-arctic weasels, three to 
four feet long from nose to tail, razor¬ 
toothed, solitary and predisposed to 
leap straight for the jugular. To lend 
variety to the rather monotonous 
round of eating and sleeping that 
makes up much of a fisher’s life, Mr 
Langford puts his through a series 
of ordeals by fire, water, traps, snares 
and open combat from which the fisher 
is usually rescued, at the point of 
death, by a sympathetic old Indian. It 
is a most moral tale ; nature ultimately 
triumphs over civilisation in the shape 
of hunters, trappers and an unfortun¬ 
ate red setter. 

By normal bird-watching standards, 
Mr Halle has written an inoffensive 
little series of monographs about the 
sea birds that crowd each other off 
the rock ledges of the Shetlands. Then 
•why b his such a difficult bodt ito 


put down ? Because the birds are to 
him more than a cluster of hollow 
bones and feathers ; without attribu¬ 
ting to them anything more than he 
can see with the naked eye, Mr Halle 
manages to convey his own feeling 
that if only he could understand more 
about them, then he would also 
understand more about the mystery 
of creation. Why birds manage on 
the whole to attract such a high 
quality of writing is one of the 
unfairnesses of the animal kingdom, 
but thoTe it is. 


Art 



Diirer: new world taste 


Missing link 

DORER in AMERICA 

Edited by Charles W. Talbot. 

Collier-Macmillan. 368 pages. £5.95. 

To the best of anyone’s knowledge 
Diirer has had no significant impact 
on American (art. Appreciation of his 
work in America seems to have i)cen 
confined to astute collectors. The 
title, therefore, is a bit of a cheat. 
All the same, it is fascinating that 
Americans were such early hunters of 


Diirer prints: over i2o years ago, in 
1B49, the Smithsonian Institution 
bought a prim collection off George P. 
March of Washington which contained 
20 engravings, two etchings and a 
Jiurnber of woodcuts by Diirer. So it all 
began. 

When, last year, the National 
Gallery of Art in Washington put on 
an exhibition in celebration of the 
f)()Oth anniversary of Diirer’s birth, it 
drew on over 200 prints and a number 
of drawings and illustrated books from 
American collections, mostly fxiblic 


Industrial Power and 
National Rivalry 
1870^1914 

Documents of 

European Economic History 2 

Edited by SIDNEY POLLARD 
and COLIN HOLMES 

The ed'itors use documentary material, 
much of it translated here for the first 
time, to describe the means by which 
Europe imposed world-wide control over 
trade to illustrate the fundamental 
changes in the agrarian, industrial and 
financial structure of European society. 
They also demonstrate that the years 1870 
to 1914 saw the growth of social class 
antagonism throughout Europe created 
by the continuing inequality in personal 
wealth, and the struggle to establish 
boureeois values. Use has been made of 
a wide range of English and European 
sources including omcial reports, travel 
descriptions, and eye witness accounts of 
major developments. Concise editorial 
introduction puts the documents into per¬ 
spective. The collection will be invaluable 
as a badeground to the present economic 
situation in Europe today. 

£6.50 net 

. Edward 


Land, Work and 
Resources 

An introduction to economic 
geography 

J, H. PATERSON 

This IS a thorough but concise introduc¬ 
tion to economic geography. The author 
explains the factors of world economy 
wherever located and shows their inter¬ 
relationships and interdependence. It 
becomes clear from the outset that no 
single aspect can be properly studied, 
understood or controlled outside the con¬ 
text of the others. The author is also 
concerned to show the importance of the 
past, particularly the way in which it 
conditions present attitudes, responses 
and decisions. If the subject of this book 
is necessarily complex, the style in which 
it is written is correspondingly lucid, and 
economic theory is explained throughout 
in terms of real problems and situations. 


Cloth £3.60 net * Paper £1.80 net 

Arnold 
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ones. The exhibited prints, in fact, 
comprised thrcc-(|uartcrs of Durcr’s 
known engravings and two-thirds of 
his woodcuts, most of the books with 
illustrations attributed to him and liis 
three published treatises. I'his book 
was prepared for the exhibition and 
comprises an introduction and 
catalogue, with exten.sive j)otes on the 
312 illustrations. 

Engravings and woodcuts (and the 
writing of his journals) became 
Durer's chief interest (juite early. He 
was unique among renaissance, arli.sts 
in having signed and preserved many 
of his drawings. These are all inanife.s- 
rations, it can he argued, of self- 
consciousness and self-interest. 
C-crtainly liis prints, which were easy 
to transport, meant that his work 
l)pcanir known throughout Europe. By 
turning to priiitrnakirig he also avoided 
the restrictive requirements of patrons. 
Perhaps this streak of individuality 
appealed to American collectors, as 
well as the fact that hr had biought 
the forms and ideas of the renais.sance 
to northern Europe. The subjects of 
his prints are hugely varied : some 
have a visionary' fantasy which defies 
in'terjjretation. .A curiosity, for cx'ainple, 
is number seven in this catalogue : hi.s 
monstrous eight-footed pig. 

Victim's view 

A PRIVATE VIEW OF STANLEY SPENCER 

By Louise Collis. 

Heinemann. 166 pages. £275. 

The “ I " of this book is not the author 
but Patricia Preece, the second wife of 
Sir Stanley Spencer, who was publicly 
blamed by him for all, or most, of his 
troubles and frustrations in the last 20 
years of his life. But it was also she 
who provided, as tliis book makes clear, 
much of the inspiration for the 
paintings that seemed important to 
him and tiiat now seem important to 
those who appreciate his work and bid 
large prices for it. 

Stanley Spencer was never, in fact, 
unap}jreciated; he always had admirers 
who paid well for hi.s output, although 
he was not popular with the art 
estahlishnvent until late in hi.s life. But 
it wa.- never easy to understand the 
huge erotic religious pictures, which 
lea to his mucli-puhlicisetl rows with 
the Royal Acadeniv and on which his 
reputation now rests. This well-written, 
easily read account of a hkherto 
mysterious aspect of his life makes 
■ diem much more comprehensible, 

^ It also makes Spencer himself much 
:.morc comprehensible, giving insight 



Patricia: mspiration and excuse 


into the “ extraordinary (X)nvolution.s 
of the inner self ” of this insignificant, 
untidy, dirty, shambling little man, to 
whom .sex and religion were one and 
the same thing and who believed that 
** life should be an uninterrupted 
course of satisfying one’s own desires.” 
Both his first wife, Hilda Carline, and 
Patricia Preece were victims of this 
belief and also of his fantastic obses¬ 
sions, his refusal to face reality and his 
detemiination to tell everyone every¬ 
thing. But these were also the stuff out 
of which his pictures were made. 

Awkward images 

MAN AND MACHINE 

Photographs by Henri Cartier- 
Bresson. 

Thames and Hudson. 116 pages. 
£5.50. 

Is man the master of the machine or 
the machine the master of man ? The 
question is ridiculous. Man designs and 
operates the machine so of course he is 
its master. This is only common sense. 
But where common sense leaves off this 
evocative collection of photographs 
begins. 

Although it was commissioned by 
the International Business Machines 
World Trade Corporation, hardly a 
radical organi.sation, the feeling behind 
this collection is plainly revolutionary. 
IBM presumably wanted M. Cartier- 
Bresson to produce a series of artisti¬ 
cally accomplished photographs that 
would illustrate “ the mastery by man 
of his own electronic and mechanical 


creations,” as the foreword optimisti¬ 
cally describes the book’s theme. But 
IBM apparently did not reckon with 
the photographer’s artistic conscience, 
which has led him to compose photo¬ 
graphs that contradict the foreword 
and also the literary quotations, 
selected by someone other than M. 
Cartier-Bresson, that accompany many 
of them. 

So, instead of the glorification of 
man and machine, wc see a scientist at 
Houston’s Manned Spacecraft Centre 
overwhelmed by a huge, mysterious 
machine that he controls—an up-to- 
date version of the Charlie Chaplin of 
“ Modern Times.” There is a shot of 
a sj)orts event where the Japane.se 
photographers seem not so much men 
as devices for holding and aiming their 
long-barrelled, .sensitive cameras. There 
is an overalled railwayman who looks 
disadvantaged beside the gleaming 
metal of his train. 

Inhere are phdtographs, too, of the 
way modern architecture and the 
machinery of cities dominate the 
individual. A woriernan is .scarcely more 
than a dot on the iside of a skyscraper 
he is helping to build. New York City 
underground riders are captured in 
their londly congestion. A shiny, blurred 
autonidbile speeds by a graveyard that 
seems part of another world. But the 
collection is not one-sided. There are 
numerous .shots of Children (though 
none of adults) having fun widi 
machine.s. And there are photographs 
from the developing countries showiii.q 
men with simple tools over which they 
are still, obviously, the masters. 

M. Cartier Bre.sson’s perceptions arc 
not urrique. They have Ijeen expressed 
by artists and writers before. However, 
their repetition by such a gifted man is 
important .since they are always in dan¬ 
ger of being forgotten. No political or 
economic ideology, left or right, takc.s 
them much into account. JuSt the same, 
they are relevant to all industriaKsed 
nations and all classes of men. The 
government official or business execu¬ 
tive gets caught in traffic jams like 
everyone else. 

Church parade 

THE DECORATIVE ARTS OF THE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH 

Edited by Gervis Frere*Cook. 

Cassell. 296 pages. £8.50. 

Virtuailly any book on medieval 
renaissance art is perforce a book 
the art of the, Christian chureh; thif 
book is novel only in that it takes tlie 
subject matter, not a painter ot 
a i^riod, as its frame of reference. 
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Cross^culture Christianity 

Then again, there are innumerable 
books on church decoration, from 
which this book differs only in that it 
takes Christianity, and not churches, 
for its theme. But what matters is not 
that other people have been here 
before, but that this is a particularly 
good, very thorough, very free-rangiing 
book : it is also large, beautifully and 
copiously illustrated, and the essays are 
of an extremely high standard. 

It is still incomplete. There are 
chapters on standard themes: on the 
origins of Christian art, the 
Tiionasteries, Rome, post-reformation 
England and rococo ; but also on the 
eastern Orthodox, Russia, North and 
South America, Africa and the Far 
East. But even in a book of this bulk, 
a chapter on Christian art in Austra¬ 
lasia means that much less on the 
renaissance. 

This book requires a strong taste 
for diversity: some of the modern 
Christian churches illustrated are 
breathtakingly ugly, and one feels an 
instinctive recoil at the bastard art 
inspired on the missions, heavy with 
colonial Christianity, and Europeanised 
New Testament figures. But this book 
performs a service in showing how so 
much of this is so good ; how much 
of it, particularly in carving or 
sculpture, is free of European influence 
or how (particularly in the Far East) 
the artist’s imagination actually throve 
on it One of the most curious examples 
is a Mogul miniature of the Virgin 
^nd Child, She is plainly orienrtal: otnly 
her attend^^m are in (Eliaabethan) 
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European dress. How’s that for 
accurate reporting ? 
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BloodyJSomeday 

HORATIO'S VBtSION 

By Alethea Hayter. 

Faber. 109 pages. £1.50. 

IF IT HAD HAPPENED OTHERWISE 

Edited by J. C. Squire. 

Sidgwick and Jackson. 328 pages. 
£3.25. _ 

Everyone must at some time have got 
infuriated with history: the imbecility 
of our predecessors, setting off a 
chain of actions that any fool could 
(a few centuries later) have told them 
would lead inexorably to disaster, is 
sometimes too much to bear. And any 
schoolchild, grinding through “ Ham¬ 
let ” for an external exam, musft surely 
itch 'to rewrite that story. One starts 
Act II with such higih hopes that Ham¬ 
let will murder his uncle forthwith ; 
Shakespeare’s conclusion is really most 
unseemly. 

Miss Hayter has not set herself quite 
the same exercise as the several 
distinguished authors of “ If It Had 
Happened Otherwise,” who rewrote 
history with great aplomb, but she 
obviously found the last scene in 
Hamlet too untidy to bear. Her book 
takes the form of a commission of 
inquiry into the events at Elsinore 
(Bloody Someday ?) with Voltirnand 
—away with Fortinbras at the relevant 
time—as chairman. The commission’s 
proceedings are interspersed with 
extracts from Horatio’s diary, and the 
re.sult could not be bettered. Voltiniand 
is the archetypal inquiry chairman (not 
exactly in T.ord Widgery’s class) ; a 
touch dyspeptic, .suitably dampening to 
Horatio, whose explanations of Ham¬ 
let’s behaviour towards Poscncrantz 
and Guildcnstern do sound a trifle 
wild ; crossly incredulous at his aPega- 
tions of poisoned rapiers and quite 
unable to understand how the queen, 
of all people, came to be poisoned ; 
but unbiased almost in spite of himself. 
Fortinbras is a canny monarch, 
refusing to see either side until the 
•inquiry is over, and at first Claudius’s 
old supporters make the running : but 
thanks to Horatic s persistence, Hamlet 
is vindicated. It is a very satisfying, 
funny story. And there is a nice piece 
of detective work or the bouquet 
Ophelia distributed in the mad scene, 
from which it appears that it must 
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have been more than a little difficult 
to put together such a bunch of blooms 
at any time of year, but wifh a good 
deal erf pre«plannin<g it could have been 
managed in Judy. The inquiry there¬ 
fore takes place in September, after a 
decent interval of six weeks, 

“If It Had Happened Otherwise ” 
is not new: it was published in 
1932, but has long gone out of print. 
Trevelyan’s “ If Napoleon had won 
the battle of Waterloo,” the most 
enticing if of all, is said to have 
inspired the fashion for such essays 
when it won a competition for an essay 
on that subject run by the Westminster 
Gazette in 1907. It was not included 
in ithe original edition, and two more 
essays have been added : Sir Charles 
Petrie’s jacobitc fantasy, and an 
extract from Mr A. J. P. Taylor’s 
“ The First World War ” entitled “ If 
the Archduke Ferdinand had not 
loved his wife.” This last is rather 
out of style : most of the others are 
designed as tongue-an-the-cheek 
fictional histories, nicely stuffed with 
the historian’s grumbles alx)ut shortages 
of documents or unreliable sources. 

There is an account from Sir 
Harold Ni(X>lson frf Byron’s reign as 
king of Greece ; another of how in 
1930 it was discovered that Bacon did 
write Shakespeare, by J. D. Squires ; 
w'hat happened after Lee lost the battle 
of Gettysburg, by Winston Churchill ; 
and the story of Don John of Ai»stria’s 
marriage to Mary. Queen of Scots, by 
G. K, Chesterton. Best of all is perhaps 
Hilaire Belloc's account of how 
Drouet’s cart stuck so that he was 
unable to block the road and Louis 
XVI and his family escaped safely 
from France, All the essays are slightly 
dated, bccau'ie that which they are 
caricaturing—the writing of popular 
history- -has changed. The most 
obscure is now Ronald Knox’s edition 
of The Times after a successful general 
strike. But it is nice to see them all 
hack in print. 

Funeral progress 

THE VICTORIAN CELEBRATION OF 
DEATH 

By James Stevens Curl. 

David and ChaHes. 238 pages. £2.95. 

Publishers love to encourage one 
along the literary trail with suggestions 
for further reading on the back of 
dust-covers, but re^ly, sometimes they 
do go too far. Dstvid and Charies here 
offer the menwin of a nineteenth- 
Mntuiy executioner, ” Bloody Ver- 
sicles,” and a coQectien of postmorteir 
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An experiment in dignified disposal 


frports with the inspiriting subtitle 
“ riie (Correspondence of Murder." 
It’.s perfectly true that anyone who 
has got through “ The Victorian 
Celebration of Dcatfi from cover to 
cover must Jiave a strong stomach and 
a peculiar tasite for the morbid. But 
not necessarily a taste for the macabre : 
onl> in i>arts, when Mr Curl .sui^veys 
the gaping, shallow burial places, the 
robbed, overcrowded graves of the 
rapidly expanding early Victorian 
cities, docs tlie tale become pasitively 
unpleasant. 

To begin with, at least, it is a 
detailed and painstaking survey of one 
of the most expensive, detailed and 
painstaking rituals in Victorian life. 
The mourning emporia stocked every¬ 
thing from mourning stationery 
through black lace for underclothes to 
black wedding-dresses and—when the 
life expectation of a middle-class male 
mid-Victorian was only 30 years, his 
wife's tvm less and the industrial 
poor's expectation was less than 18 
years—presumably did good business. 
One could wish for rather more from 
Mr Curl on their accounts, but he is 
more infonnative on undertakers. He 
tells u.s, for example, that a good 
middle-class funeral in the 1870s 
would cost £1,000 (excluding the con¬ 
struction of a .suitable tomb). Pro- 
longed and elaborate mourning wPiS 
not just a middle-class fancy or an 
enthusiasm for public celebration of 
the great (though Lord Nelson’s funeral 
car would not liave disgraced Tutank¬ 
hamen) ; it was a burden even on the 
poor, for whom elementary saving 


schemes existed to spare their families 
the public disgrace of a burial “ on 
the parish.” 

Plainly, even a hideously expensive 
funeral was an unpleasant business in 
earlier years of the reign: Mr Curl’s 
real enthusiasm is for the splendid 
burial grounds laid out by the mid- 
Victorians : the overwhelming, grossly 
classical, solidity of the mausolea and 
memorials: the gothic chapels of 
remembrance, most desolate survivals 
of an age that tried to entrench 
memory in stone. Mr Curl’s particular 
pas.sion is for little maps and diagrams 
of cemeteries and the experimental 
crematoria, in which the Victorians, 
.sentimental l)ut not squeamish, invested 
so much industry and imagination. The 
Victorians overproduced death and 
upstaged sex ; will we, who do our best 
to outlaw death to the seaside towns 
and reserve the cai>ital for sensuality, 
seem any less unhalance<l in another 
centurv- ? 

Commemorators' 
passion _ 

THE LONDON OF SHERLOCK HOLMES 

By Michael Harrison. 

David and Charles. 232 pages. £2.95. 
A SHERLOCK HOLMES COMMENTARY 
By D. Martin Dakin. 

David and Charles. 320 pages. £3.75. 

There is .something about Conan 
Doyle’s detective that arouses man's 
grossest commemorative urges. At the 
Reichenbach Falls there is a memorial 
to his desperate tussle with Moriarty, 
to the mildly incredulous amu.seinent 
of the Swiss ; at St Bartholomew’s 
Ho.spital the pathology lab sports a 
plaque commemorating Holmes’s 
lightning deduction that Watson has 
just returned from Afghanistan from 
tell-tale traces of this and that. A lot 
of Dickensian characters have their 
names up in stone, or metal plaques, 
all over south London (partly, one 
su.spects, because the borough of South¬ 
wark finds this the most salubrious 
way to commemorate, say, Marshalsea 
debtors’ prison) ; but surely no London 
street has been so dredged for literary 
association as Baker Street ? 

“ The London of Sherlock Holmes ” 
paces up and down the pavements yet 
again. Mr Harrison him.self has already 
written “ In the Footsteps of Sherlock 
Holmes ” : the footprints must be 
getting pretty worn by now. But this 
is a nice book ; full of early illustra¬ 
tions and contemporary photographs. 
Their connection with the stories is 
.somPtime.s rather tenuou.?': there is, for 


example, a fine view of Whitehall 
which must have been familiar to 
Holmes’s brilliant brother at the 
Foreign Office. 

If you had forgotten that Holmes 
was suitably endowed with relatives, 
“ The Sherlock Holmes Commentary ” 
is the book to turn to. This is a 
hilarious work, of formidable preci¬ 
sion : even the bibliography is daunt¬ 
ing. Its length alone testifies both to 
Mr Dakin’s industry and to the quite 
terrifying voraciousness of Holmes’s 
admirers for the most weird scrap.s of 
information : Mr Dakin, for example, 
contributes a list of all the characters 
in the She*rlock Holmes stories who 
wore moustaches. But much of the book 
is taken up with time-honoured contro¬ 
versies about the order of Holmes’s 
triumphs, when he went where, what 
he did after his reported decease at 
the Reichenbach FaI!^, and how to 
explain unseemly discrepancies in the 
narratives. Poor Conan Doyle ; perhaps 
hi some ])larc of torment the fiends 
are cross-examining him for incon.sis- 
tencies with the aid of such books . 
but one hopes he is elsewhere, basking 
in the attention or at least in blissful 
ignorance. 

Soft centre _ 

CORPORATION MAN 

By Antony Jay. 

Cape. 269 pages. £2.50. 

The only trouble with Mr Antony 
Jay's newest book is its central theme. 
'Fhe new biology of such writers as Mr 
Konrad Lorenz, Mr Desmond Morris 
and Mr Robert Ardrey is not only 
unconvincing when used to interpret 
behaviour inside business corporations, 
it is also unhelpful even if you d( 
persuade yourself that it is relevant. 
The theories are simply too broad to 
shed much light on such a specialised 
area. However, they provide a broad 
framework for Mr Jay to roam 
at will, for which readers of managC' 
menl books should be grateful. 

Mr Jay made his name as a writer 
for television’s David Frost and he is 
alwavs clever and entertaining; 
adjectives that cannot be applied with 
justice to many other writers on man¬ 
agement. Moreover, he had some 
managerial experience when he was 
with the BBC, and the insights this 
gave him are usually shrewd. But hf* 
would contribute more if he 
constructed bis own theoretical 
scaffolding rathei than attempting to 
borrow it ready-made from other 
people. 
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His balloon didn*t burst 

McGovern on his way 


Madison, Wisconsin 


On the morning after a famous 
victory it is easy to exaggerate its 
significance. But however much caution 
is applied in assessing the conse¬ 
quences of Senator McGovern's 
triumph in Wisconsin’s primary 
election, it has certainly changed 
completely the pattern of the contest 
for the Democratic presidential nomina¬ 
tion. With 33:^,000 votes, 30 per cent 
of the total, Mr McGovern was well 
ahead of Governor Wallace of Alabama 
who had 248,000 votes and inched 
Senator Humphrey out of second place. 
They each had just over 20 per cent 
of the ballot, although Mr Wallace 
probably would not have reached 
double figures but for the cross-over of 
Republican voters, a complication that 
is a speciality of Wisconsin’s election 
law. Senator Muskie lagged far 
behind wiith 115,000 votes, 10 per cent, 
a little ahead of Senator Jackson with 
8 per cent. Mayor Lindsay, with 
only 77,000 votes, has decided to go 


back to running New York City. 

In Wisconsin not only did a quiet 
man of decency and principle score a 
victory on a scale few, including most 
of his own staff, had regarded as 
possible, but he also did it with tlie 
aid of a superb airny of amateurs. Mr 
McGovern proved that he could win 
votes, which had been in doubt until 
then. The old-time Democratic y)arty 
professionals, most of whom were 
closely identified with the Hurnpfirey 
and Muskie organisations in Wisconsin, 
were thrust aside by hundreds of eager 
and devoted young men and women, 
the majority of whom had never before 
been involved in a political campaign. 
The Kennedys never possessed such a 
machine, nor did even Senator Eugene 
McCarthy in 1968. 

The overwliclming iuood of these 
young people is one of anger and 
disgust at the state of American politics 
and at what they regard as the cynical 
evasions of most of their political 


leaders. They are impatient and to 
some extent self-righteous, but after this 
week's events in Wisconsiin they are 
again a powerful factor in American 
politics, as they were in 1968. 

It will of course bo said that 
Wisconsin was a special case, that 
Senator McGovern liad admitted that 
if he could not do well there he could 
not possibly succeed elsewhere, and 
there is some truth in this. He comes 
from near-by South Dakota and he 
began his campaign purely as an anti¬ 
war candidate, altlmugh he has 
broadened his appeal lately. Wisconsin 
is militantly against the war in 
Vietnam and in the 48 hours before 
the polls opened that war became 
once again a political issue of the first 
magnitude, but it is hard to believe 
that this ’ssLie was by itself decisive. 

Last weekend, travelling through 
the north-ea^tern part of the state, one 
was struck b\ tlie curious phenomenon 
of people saving that they w'ere pro¬ 
posing to vote either for Mr McGovern 
or foi Mr Wallace. At first this seemed 
too absurd to be taken seriously; yet it 
did have a ruri(Hij> logic. Both men are 
regarded as anti-establishment; l)Oth 
have stated iheir views clearly and 
unambigiiouslv. Botli represent a major 
rhange of diretlion from the politics 
of the pa^r—precisely what a large 
iiumbei of \u:ers in Wisconsin wanted. 

The old guard of the Democratic 
party in the .state did not appreciate 
the depth of this protest. In Green Bay, 
a large paper mill and shipping centre 
on Lake Michigan, the Muskie and 
Humphrey organisations were content 
to coast along gently, secure in the 
know'ledge that they had divided up all 
their party’s top brass behind their 
candidates. But an energetic man w^hom 
they all cordially detested was mean¬ 
while in command of the McGovern 
forces. Mr Owen Monfils, a lawyer in 
his fifties and the leader of a small 
group of Democrats which has for 
years defied the local hierarchy, cleared 
out all the rooms in his offices for a 
horde of young people who worked 
almost night and day during the cam¬ 
paign. Nearly 90 per cent of the houses 
in Green Bay were canvassed and 
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eveiy (Canvasser on his return to the 
office liad to sit down and send a 
personal letter to everyone he had 
called on, covering any issue of policy 
that had heen raised on tlie doorstep. 
'I'lie Humphrey and Muskie people did 
not take this seriously, 'riieir men 
would never he deserted liy a large 
Roman (latiiolic, working class poj)u- 
lation. Hut tliev were. Mr McCiovein 
carried the district. 

If aih'thing, Mr Humphrey’s organi- 
.sation tlirougliout the state was slightly 
better than Mr Muskie'.s, hut his 
tactic.^ were a disaster. Mr Hunijilirey 
helong.s to a yieriod and style of politics 
on which voters are turning their backs 
ill, it apjtears, growing numliers. His 
sU})jJort ill Wisconsin came from the 
mt)st fonseiYativp elements of the 
Demoernth jiarty —the trade unions 
and the middle-aged and elderly 
Negroes, who remembered the fighting 
voung crusader for civil rights from 
Minneapolis that he once was. Poor 
Ml Humphrey did noi understand, and 
pn)l>a}>ly never will, that the adroit 
side-step[iing on almost every issue of 
prinrij/le, the easy promises, the liahil 
of saying at inordinate length only 
w'hal lie thought his audience incist 
wanted to hear, could only damage 
him. 

It difficult to assess who among 
Mr Mr(mvern’s major opponents was 
mo'st seriously hurt in Wisconsin: 
proliably it was Mr Muskie. Many of 
his sujifioriers are taking to the life¬ 
boats and hi> canijiaign is in growing 
financial difficulties. Now that he has 
lost the aura of victorv', he has shown 
iiimsclf a ]jo()r campaigner, tiring easily, 
rambling in his speeches. A man 
of determination, lie will stagger on, 
l)ut unless he acliieves a major victory 
soon, in the firimary in Mas.sachusetts 
or in Pennsyh'ania, at the end of 

till's month and this seems improbable 
- it vviil he liard for Iiim to get the 
nomination. Ihit Mr Humphrey too 
is m gr!c\(>-is trouble. He had .so 

man\’ natnra! advantages in Wisconsin 
that the extent of his defeat must have 
come as a luirtiier blow. If the scale 
of Ills defeat w'as significant, so w'as 
the altitude of maiA of Mr 
Mefiovern’s supy)orfers towards him. 
Most of mcm lespected Mr Muskie and 
Mr Lincl^av, but they regarded Mr 
Hum[)hre\' v\itli almost violent dislike. 

Mr McGovern is snll a long way 
from getting tiic presidential noini- 
Jiation at Miami Reach nex'L July. But 
h'is young diici of staff in Wisconsin 
has left to take over ilic organisation 
' for the Nebraska primary on May eph, 
RRd a large contingent n{ workers 


ha.s departed for the battle grounds of 
Massacliusetts, where Mr McGovern 
.should do well. He is going to be a 
difficult man for any of his rivals to 
beat. With the withdrawal from the 
race of Mr Lindsay, liberal loyalties 
are no longer divided and money and 
volunteers will flow in. But the party 
regulars, who have laughed at Mr 
McCjovern until now, will rally against 
him—although whom tiiey will rally 
around is now the que.stion. 

Even if Mr McGovern should obtain 
the nomination President Nixon would 
remain the favourite to win. And yet 
one wonders. Mr McGovern i.s the 
peace candidate at a time when there 
is ev(*ry indication that the Vietnam 
war may after all be a central issue in 
the campaign in ari increasingly war- 
weary country. He has made America’s 
system of taxation, with its built-in 
tax privileges for the few and savage 
property taxes for die many, a major 
i.ssue of this campaign. At a time when 
America n.s are .seriously concerned 
about die integrity of their political 
leaders and aliout tlie quality of their 
fjuh'lic life, he is a man of honour and 
conviction. 


Plot not proven 

After a week of deliberation, tlie jury- 
in the Harri.sburg trial, of a group of 
active Koiiuin Catholic opponents of 
the war in Vietnam, has failed to reach 
a decision on the more seiiious charges 
of conspiracy and five of the seven 
defendants will go free. The other tv\^o, 
Father Philip Berrigan and Sister 
Elizabeth McAlister, were found guilty 
of smuggling letters out of a federal 
prison ; 'they face the possibilrty of 
heavy .sentences. Our correspondent 
reports jrom Harrisburg, Pt nnsylvania: 

'Fhc trial's mo.st interested follower 
may have been Mr J. Eidgar Hoover, 
the head of the E'ederal Bureau of 


Investigation, who ftrst publicised the 
alleged plot in a statement to a Senate 
committee in November, 1970, weeks 
before any formal charges were laid. 
The defence alleged that the case was 
brought by the government in spite of 
weak evidence to bail out his public 
accu.sation. I'he trial revealed that 
.several pieces of information available 
to the government for months before 
Mr Hoover’s statement were only 
analysed in a sudden burst of acti¬ 
vity by the FBI just after his statement 
to 'the Senate. But for those who 
expected the political trial of the 
decade it tnirned out to be inevitably 
anti-climatic. 

The trial dealt with anti-war actions. 
The solLpiodaimed pacifists clung to 
a legal defence within the system rather 
than .speaking out in anger inside the 
court. In fact the bilious green court¬ 
room was nearly devoid of poliitics but 
tied up in a lawyens' nightmare. 
Neither the judge nor the jury’ ever 
.seemed to understand just what the 
consjyiracy charge was all about. Con- 
.spiiacy law, derived from the British 
code, is vague at be.sit. On this occa¬ 
sion the government charged the seven 
defendants with one general plot which 
had three aini.s; to destroy conscription 
files ; to blow up heating tunnels 
under government buildings in Wash¬ 
ington, IXI ; and to kidnap tlie Presi¬ 
dent’s aide, Mr Henry’ Kissinger. 

While stressing the cohesiveriess of 
•the plot the government argued that 
the jury had only to accept any one of 
these aims to convict the defendants. 
The defence insisted that all three aims 
had to be pro\"ed. 'Fhe balding, dour 
judge, who repeatedly supported the 
prosecution in remarks to the jury, 
gave Its mejiiibe'j's such murky instruc¬ 
tions on the conspiracy law tliat the 
liaplc.ss twelve returned -three times to 
have them clarified. Basically, the 
government’.s case boiled down to two 
elements: first, the 24 letters exchanged 
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WOOD GUNDY LIMITED 

and its subsidiaries 


Summary of Consolidated Financial Position 
December 31,1971 

(with comparative figures at December 31. 1970) 



1971 

1970 

Assets 

Current assets: 

Cash. 

. $ 943.934 

$ 2.145.174 

Securities owned at market value plus accrued interest thereon— 

Maturing within six months. 

350,707,996 

276.346,434 

Maturing from six months to one year. 

. . 28,325,386 

16,732,287 

Other. 

. . 25.446.815 

14,211.935 


412,480.196 

307.290.656 

Due from brokers and dealers ... .... 

22,971,593 

14,486.517 

Due from clients. ... . 

. . . 98,778.803 

67,950,692 

Other accounts receivable. . 

. . 752,036 

811,581 

Total current assets. 

. 535,926.562 

392,684,620 

Furnishings and leasehold improvements at cost, less accumulated 

depreciation and amortization. . 

. 1,702,599 

1,617,264 

Stock exchange seats, at cost, and sundry assets. 

. 1,266,365 

872,910 


$538,895,526 

$395,174,794 


Liabilities and Capital in the Business 


Current liabilities. 

Cali loans and accrued interest thereon. $267,159,223 

Securities sold but not yet purchased at market value plus accrued interest thereon— 

Maturing within six months. 8,520,290 

Other. 8,509,252 

17.029.542 

Payable to brokers and dealers. 16.68Xl27 

Payable to clients. 217,083,599 

Income taxes and accounts payable . 5,390,715 

Total current liabilities. 522,250.206 

Capital in the business: 

Subordinated loans. 1,000,000 

Debentures subordinated by shareholders and shareholders' equity. 15,645,320 

" 16.645.320 


$538,895,526 


$263,153,138 

236,566 

5,259,687 

5. 496, 253 

17,642,879 

90,626,871 

4 . 136 ^ 5 ^ 

3eT.b65,680 

1 , 000,000 

13.119.114 

14.119.114 
$395ri74,794 


Summary of Consolidated Income and Retained Earnings 
for the year ended December 31,1971 

(with comparative figures for the year ended December 31, 1970) 


197^ 

Gross revenue from operations (including dividend and interest income 

1971—$12,044,867; 1970 —$12,159,730). $ 38.550J95 

Deduct: 

General and administrative expenses. 19,224,866 

Interest expense. . 11,296,491 

Depreciation. — 305,68 4 

36,827,0 41 

Income before taxes and extraordinary items . 7,723.754 

Income taxes. 3,824,41 7 

Income for year before extraordinary items... . 3,899,337 

Extraordinary gain (loss). 623,391 

Net income for the year. 4,522,728 

Retained earnings, beginning of year. 6,016,045 

10,538.773 

Deduct cash and stock dividends paid . 1,592,083 

Retained earnings, end of year. $ 8 946.690 


1970 

$ 31. 908,834 

15.684.307 
11,895.305 
364,67 9 
27,944,291 
3,964,543 
2,143,124 
'1,821,419 
(200,342 ) 
1.621,077 
5,601,721 
7,222,798 
1,206,753 
r 6,016,045 


Auditors’ Report 

Wood Gundy Limited. 

As sudiiors of Wood Gundy Limited and its sl bsidianos. we made our normal eicemination ot ihe rompany'a detailed consolidated financial 
statements as at December 31.19/1, and reported thereon without qualification to the shareholders on February 9.1972. 

In niir opinion the above summanes of consolidated financial position and consolidated income and reisirwd earnings fairly summanre the 
informeuon contained in the detailed consolidated financial statements upon which we have reported « 

Toronto, Canada, CLARKSON, GORDON & CO. 

February 9,1972 Chartared Accountants 

^sasaeamssassssmtsassBss^ ’ .i, ' ■■iiii n ii - , ■■'-■■T-s aaaaassaasassaaaass^^ 
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BnnK ostonisliing eoHionk stranglh. 
IftwcanpalidiNileinit 

tliniugh ManufaclHm Honom 
and hs newinestmeirt bonk offiGate 

hSoo Paulo. 



Over t he past three years, 
Brazil’s economy has 
jfrown 27%. 

Manufacturers Hanover, 
with its representative office 
in Sao Paulo, has helped — 
actiii}? as lead bank in arranging 
loans for government agencies 
totalling over $225 million. 

For projo<*ts like subways 
in Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo 
($:{9,()()0.()0()). Railroad net¬ 
works such as Rede Ferroviaria 
Fedisral and Ferroviaria 


Paulista ($64,000,000). And an 
international airport for Rio 
($99,000,000). 

To further broaden its 
lending capacity in Brazil, 
Manufacturers Hanover 
recently became a partner in 
Banco do Inve.stimento Andrade 
Arnaud S.A., an inve.stment 
bank associated with one of 
Brazil’s fastest growing 
financial groups, the Andrade 
Amaud Group. 

Through Banco de 
Investimento we extend our 
services to private corpora¬ 
tions which maintain branches 
and subsidiaries throughout 
Brazil.. .function as an active 
-source of working capital... 
and act as underwriter in the 
local market, providing venture 
capital for new as well as 
e.stablished companies. 

In Brazil’s fast-moving 
economy, you need an inter¬ 
national bank that can move 
fast for you — with financial 
strength and facilities. 
Manufacturers Hanover. 


MANUFACTURERS HANOVER Q 

lAORI nwilR lACiliMlS H.i.ifikoh • Bmnn • BoRola • Buennr. Aires • Caracas • rrankfurf • I onUon • i ima • Madrid 
• Msiuh • Menu 0 ciiv . Ne^ Yoik • P,iriv • Rome • Sao Paulo • Sydney • Tokyo • ArriLIAItS Manufacturorr. Ha.ioyer Lid , 

( ondmi . . de InveMimeido Andrade Arnuud S A . Sao Paulo • Financeira Andrade Arnaud S A.. Sao Paulo • SUBSIO- 

lAKIi V Bdnque dM 'ici.mpte et do fruviiux Brussels • ComnicreirfI F.xpori Credit Company, London • Manufacturers Hanover 
hut'cuUM ft. Trustee Ct mp.iny I id 
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between Father Berrigan in prison for 
destroying conscription files and his 
good friend, Sister Elizabeth McAlister, 
which blended personal feelings, gossip 
and cryptic references to anti-war 
actions ; second, the evidence of the 
government’s sitar witness, Mr Boyd 
Douglas, a chubby baby-faced cx- 
convkt who played illegal postman for 
the nun and priest while attending a 
university near the prison under a 
special study release r>rogramme and 
tlien turned the letters over to the FBI. 

Mr Douglas, who Ijecarne the priest’s 
trusted personal emissary, reeled off in 
parrot-like fashion alleged talks with 
the defendants about heating tunnels, 
explosives and anti-conscription radds. 
Hiis motive for turning informer was, 
lie said, patriotism and a 'return to -the 
(Catholic principles of his youth. The 
defence lit into Mr Douglas, painting 
hi'iTi as a provocateur and worse ; they 
brought out a record of assault and 
fraud which financed an eight-year 
spree of high living (intersfwrs^ with 
several prison stints). His face impassive 
—he would never glance at the defen¬ 
dants—he admitted lying to them and 
to student friends in the j>eace niove- 
iiipnt, telling tlieni that he was a dedi¬ 
cated revolutionary and an expert on 
oxplosi^ es. 

Mr Douglas’s only blush came on 
levealiiig that be “possibly” proposetl 
to a girl whom he had just fingered 
to the FBI for attending a rally to 
which he had invited her. Under pres- 
Hire and often 'reprieved by the judge, 
who consistently iivlejvened 'to save him 
from -die defence’s queries, Mr Douglas 
adrnitted recruiting sJludents into the 
iinti-war movement but denied pressing 
them 'to take paiTt in raids on conscrip¬ 
tion boards, an coiitradiction to 'testi¬ 
mony given by two university students. 
More iinporitant to the defence, he 
;»dniitted receiving over $q.ooo from the 
I'BI for the information, though he had 
asked for $50,000 tax-free. 

If Mr DougWs credibility was an 
easy target, the letters proved more 
solid, though their breathless “ James 
Hondness ” often gave them the flavour 
of a novice’s fantasies. Two of them 
did discuss a “ ortizen’s arrest’* of Dr 
Kissinger. Sister Elizabeth stared at -the 
floor when they were *read in court. In 
f'ict the defence presented the letters as 
“ fantaaies ** wnkten by a worried nun 
lx>lster the spiri’ts of Father Bcrrigan 
jail and to assure him that the 
f^-atholic left was not dying. There may 
li«'ive been discussions of kidnapping and 
locating tunnels, the defence indicated, 
Imt t^y were only talk. “ Dr Kissinger 
alive md well in Peking,” as the 
deftauce counsel pointed out at one 


stage. The defence insisted that any dis¬ 
cussion of explosives was incited by 
Mr Douglas. 

I'he defendants never emerged as 
personalities in the trial, perhaps 
i>ecausc the defence pre>ented no wit¬ 
nesses, a surprise move which stunned 
the court. The defendants argued that 
the govenimcnt’s case W£is torj weak to 
answer, hut their real fear was that, if 
they took the stand, the prosecution’s 
cross-examination might force tiliem to 
implicate other activists. They also con¬ 
sidered It highly unlikely that the judge 
would have allowed them to make 
political statements in court. In fact, 
concluded one defendant sa<lly as the 
tTiiaJ drew to a close, the Harrisbuig 
case may have proved that political 
'trials can no longer serve as forums for 
airing dissent ito the war. 


ELECTION ’72 

Campaign hay 


Feeble and seldom enforced, tiie 
Federal Corrupt Practices Act of 1925 
was replaced this week by legislation 
which, it ii hoped, will pinpoint the 
sources of funds for fx^lilical campaigits 
and will Kniit spending on television and 
radio. But the old, unlainented law 
sliowed, even as it was passing from the 
sc^ne, tliat it had its uses after all. 
Under k Mr Tony Boyle, president of 
the linked Mime Workers, has lx?en 
convictexl of making illegal contribu¬ 
tions to fX)Iitical candidates from his 
trade union’s treasury. The money 
involved amounted to aliout $50,000. 
In his autocratic way Mr Boyle had 
neglected to set up a se[>arate organiisa- 
tion to accept voluntary contributions 
for political purptxses from members of 
hiis union ; lIiokj would have l)een legal 
under the old law and will continue to 
be legal under die new one. The suit 
shows 'tlie Department of Justice in a 
crusading light whidi w'Dr’ notably 
lacking in 1968, 1969 and 1971 when 
it was ofFer^ evidence that the main 
polirtiical coinniilttees and a host of can¬ 
didates had broken the law by failing 
to submit facts about their finances. 

Uomrnon Cause, the national public- 
intere..9t group headed by Mr John 
Gardner, means to monitor enforce¬ 
ment of the titfw law. But this year, on 
»lhe Republican side, it may be a case 
of shutting 'the barn door after the 
horse has been stolen. Appare-ntlv 
President Nixon has no intention of 
disclosing contributions to his cause 
made l)rfore the new act came into 
effect. Indeed, his cliief fund-raiser, M*r 



Stans : early birds get the anonymity 


Maurice Stans, is said U> have l>een 
urging l>usinessinen all over the country 
to get their donations in before April 
7th ; any contribution made after that 
date which exceetls $100 must be 
reported along with the name, address 
and cKXUfjacion of the donor. Letters 
from lesser Republican fund-raisers 
which have reached tire press make the 
point quite explicitly. 

The Denioorats, infinitely more hard- 
pre.s.srxl for money than the Republi¬ 
cans, agreed earlv on to limit their pre- 
convxnlion spending. But some of the 
coniendeiN for the })residential nomina¬ 
tion would have been happy to follow 
Mr Nixon’s example and postpone dis¬ 
closure of their f)cncfactors until it 
was t'pc|ui'ipd hv lavs ; puhlicky inhibits 
generosity in vomc cases. But these 
Democrats rfTk<»ned without Senator 
Mr(’iO\ern, who in February became 
the first presidential candidate ever to' 
volunteer a full financial accounting. 
His needling has forx^^ed Senator 
Miiskie and most of the others (Senator 
Jackstm is the main exception) to come 
(lean. Mr McCiovern’s total of $1.5111 
u[) to early March was built mainly 
upon small contributions of $io-$i5, 
although recently the number of larger 
gifts has been creeping up, Mr Max 
Palevsky, of the Xerox Corporation, 
has given him over $100,000. Senator 
Muskie’s total of $2in donated up to 
January' ^i.st included contributions of 
over $1,000 each from 493 people ; 
on? man gave $50,000, another 
$40,000. Senator Humphrey’s depen¬ 
dence on big givers was greater : 90 per 
cent of his war chest of $838,715 came 
in $1,000 p^kets. But Mr George 
Wallace's claim to speak for the little 
man seems justified: over the past 
three years only 23^people gave gifts of 
$1,000 or more 'to his campaign fund, 
which stands at juat over $900,000. 
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Swindled cities 

Even New Yorkers, used to a scandal 
a day, have been shoc ked by tlie indict¬ 
ments just handed down by a federal 
grand jury against estate agents, 
government Iiousing officials, a mort¬ 
gage banking firm and the prestigious 
credit-inquiry fii'iii of Dun and Brad- 
street. If the government proves its 
case, poor people desperate for houses 
have heen victimised ruthlessly and the 
tax- payer defrauded by |>erhaps as 
much as $200m. But that is not all. 
The vame thing seems to have been 
happening in other cities ; Philadelphia, 
Los Angeles, Chicago and Miami. 

By a sad irony, tlie door was opened 
to the swindlers by idealists and 
reformers. Hofore 1968 the federal 
Housing Administration liad been 
allowed to insure mortgages only in 
econorrncallv .sound areas, (hiefly the 
suhurbs. 'This caused much indignation 
and m the landmark housing legislation 
of 1968 the FHA was instructed to 
accej>t the greater risks in the city. At 
the same time C.ongress approved a 
programme of subsidies to encourage 
home-ownership among the poor ; pride 
of possession, it was thought, would 
lead them to keep up their houses. 

In the best circurnstarices, this would 
have heen a gamble ; the poor, often 
black or Puerto Rican, lacked the 
exf)erience and knowledge to make a 
go of it. But in Brooklyn and Queens, 
two boroughs of New York City, 
tlrev never had a chance, according to 
the indictnieui. The estate agents, it 
i.s charged, bought up houses cheaply, 
did a few superficial repairs, and 
obtained, by bribery, appraisals for 
mortgages far in excess of their value 
w*hich local FHA officials were, in their 
turn, bribed to approve. Poor people 
were persuaded to exaggerate' tlieir 
incomes to .satisfy the authorities that 
thev wf re acceptable credit risks (thi.s 
is where Dun and Bradstreet is alleged 
to have come in). 

All too often the purchasers found 
themselves unab'Ie to keep up the pay¬ 
ments ; fiTquenilv costly repairs were 
ncce.s.sary. Force losures followed, with 
the houses reverting to the FHA which 
had insured the mortgages. In New 
York Coty alone there were 2,500 fore¬ 
closures of this kind in 1970-71 and 
2,500 more are expected in the next 
two years, In liie country as a whole 
the FH.A may .soon have as many a.s 
240,000 abandoned houses on its hands. 
Each costs, on average, $10,000 to re¬ 
habilitate unless it has cleteriorated so 
far that it must be pulled down. 

The cost to the taxpayer may run 


into billions of dollars but the grief 
to the poor who have been swindled 
and lost their homes is worse ; so i.s 
the damage to any city when whole 
areas are blighted and housing for the 
poor is reduced. A cost which must also 
he reckoned is that Congress may con¬ 
clude that housing for the city poor is 
a lost cause. Mr Romney, the high- 
minded Secretary of Ilousin.g and 
ITrhan Development, is off on another 
" save the cities ’’ crusade but he might 
have done them a better turn by keep¬ 
ing a sharper eye on his own depart¬ 
ment : the .signs that .something was 
going wrong with the home-ownership 
scheme were visible over a year ago. 


Strike for base 

l^rofessional basel)all teams in the major 
leagues have decided to sit out the first 
days of the new season which began 
this week. Their strike seems to have 
caught the owners of the teams, the 
public and even some of the players 
thern.selves by .surprise. They have 
chosen to make a stand, their first in 
the history of the game, on a minor 
point. They want the owners to make 
larger contributions to the players' pen¬ 
sion solienie to compensate for the rise 
in the cost of living since the last con¬ 
tract wa,s signed ^it conies up for 
renewal next year). While the owners 
have agreed to inorea.se their contribu¬ 
tions for health and insurance benefits 
by $400,000 they have refused to add 
anything more for pensions to what 
they already pay into the benefit fund; 
at present they contribute $5.4111 to it 
in all each year. The players argue 
ohat most of the money is already 


available to meet the increase that they 
are demanding for the pension section 
of the fund for this year,' anyway. A 
surplus of $817,000 has. been built 
up ; on top of this each of the 24 
baseball clubs would only have to raise 
another $11,000 to make up the addi¬ 
tional 17 per cent the players want. 

It is the jninciplc rather than the 
money which is at stake. The owners 
maintain that the players have become 
too powerful. In their turn the teams 
think that the owners, playing on the 
sympathy of the j>ublic who hate to sec 
their idols behave in the same way as 
lesser mortals do, are out to break what 
unity and strength the players have. 

The gulf between the professional 
players and the owners of teams gets 
wider each season the former stick 
out for better conditions and greater 
freedom. Under the present rules foot¬ 
ballers and baseballers have great diffi¬ 
culty in moving from oiu: team to an¬ 
other. In baseball the most notorious 
reason for lliis is the reserve clause : 
this in effect binds a player to one 
club throughout his career unless it 
decides to sell his contract to another. 
Thus he cannot bargain between clubs 
for better pav and conditions. The 
owners argue that if players were free 
to do this they would drive up their 
fees, jeopardise the smaller teams and 
give the wealthy ones the monopoly of 
the stars. Mr Curt Flood, the maverick 
baseballer who refused to bo traded by 
the St. Louis (Cardinals to the Phila¬ 
delphia Phillies for a salary of $ 100,000, 
is now appealing against this situation 
ill the Supreme Court. He claims that 
bnsehall should no longer be allowed 
exemption from the anti-trust laws, a 
privilege denied other sports. 
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This announcement is published as a matter of record only. 


New Issue 


$50,000,000 

(Canadian) 

Bank of Montreal 
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Debentures, Series A 

In*t'rest at 7 % to Ai>ril 1,1978 and 71/2% thereafter 


To be dated April 1 » 1972 


To mature April 1 , 1992 



Early Maturity Option 


The holder of any Scries A Debenture may elr*ct that such Debenture mature on A[»ril 1 , 1978 . 
Such election may be made only after A[>ril 1 , 1977 and f)rior October 1 , 1977 . Further 
particiilars of this option are srt out in tlu^ offering circular. 
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Bankers* spring 

New York 

For l>ankers it was like the good old 
days. For the second time in less dian 
two weeks, America's banks announced 
an increase of a quarter of a percentage 
point in choir “ f>rime ” or rock-lx>tftom 
interest charge on loans to ljusinesses. 
The latest round of ijic^reases, to 5 per 
cent, reflected a new, if belated, 
strenirthening in the demand for busi¬ 
ness loans, wliich in turn was in line 
witli the broadening economic recovery. 
Man>' bankers also felt flush enough to 
offer somewhat higher rates of return 
on deposits, especially the large sums 
ordinarily left with banks by corpora¬ 
tions. 'Fhus a concerted movement is 
under way to stockpile additional cash 
against the likeliho^ that the central 
bank, which l)egan in February to 
retreat from an aggressively expansion¬ 
ary monetary' policy, will now become 
even less open-handed. 

As a result of the very easy monetary 
policy earlier, the supply of money 
spurted in the f)ast three months by an 
extremely rapid 9 per cent after increas¬ 
ing at an annual rate of only i per 
cent in the previous five months. An¬ 
other consequence was that interest 
rates on the short-tenn market plunged, 
setting off a flight of dollars to higher 
yielding securities abroad that led to 


In February the deficit on America’s 
trading arrount, at $597.6m on a 
seasonal basis, was the second largest 
on record; it had been exceeded only 
last October. Both exports and imports 
fell as a result of the dock strike on the 
^^'csr coast, but exports probably suffered 
more In addition the costs of imported 
goods were pushed up by last summer s 
devaluation ot the dollar; rv'entually 
this is supposed to discourage imports 
l>ijt the goods now coming in were 
ordered before devaluation. The total 
tiadirig deheit for 1971, the first deficit 
year this i entijiy, was $2,047 billion. 

Foreign trade 



renewed international jitters earlier 
this year. A new dollar crisis was the 
last 'diing that Washington wanted. So 
few knowledgeable observers were sur¬ 
prised when the Federal Reserve 
authorities abruptly pulled the plug on 
the excessive liquidity that they had 
created to stimulate economic recovery. 
In the space of relatively few weeks, 
the bellwether Treasury bill rate rose 
from an unusually low 3 per cent to 
nearly 4 per cent (it has since slipped 
back to 3.8 per cent). Similarly, inter¬ 
vention by the ctmtral bank was 
credited with causing an almost identi¬ 
cal realignment in the market rate for 
the so-called “ federal funds ” that 
l)anks lend to one another, usually 
overnight. 

But while international monetary 
concerns first prompted the move away 
from aggressive ease, the Fed can 
now justify its somewhat tighter 
stance by {xfinting to the recent 
quickening in economic activity. This 
is not an uninixed blessing, however, 
l^ecause it has again raised the spectre 
of a possible resurgence of deniand- 
I>ull inflation. The scare became all the 
more real when February’.^ report on 
the cost of living showed that consumer 
prices were again going up by a worry¬ 
ing 6 per cent a year. 

But there has l>een one consolation 
and it has come from an improbable 
source. In spite of the President’s warn¬ 
ing that the deficit on the federal bud¬ 
get for the fiscal year ending in June 
could finish as 'high as $40 billion, a 
combination of une.xpectcdly slow out¬ 
lays by the federal government and 
unexpectedly heavy' advance payments 
of j)er.sonal income taxes since the s‘tart 
of the year has enabled the Treasury 
to reduce its immediate demands on 
the money markets. Specifically the 
government discontinued, after only a 
few weeks, its plans to borrow an addi¬ 
tional $300111 each week in its regular 
auction of bills ; it also cut back i'Ls 
recent offering of new three-year notes 
to $1.75 billion. But the Treasury is 
still expected to require considerable 
cash by late spring and by a year from 
now, from the present outlook, its 
financing needs may have grown to the 
point 'that new taxes will be required. 


Commuters in 
the air 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN WASHINGTON. DC 

Proni.i.ses, promises, pronnses. This is 
what has kept America’s 200-odd com¬ 
muter airlines—those air taxi operators 
who fly regularly scheduled routes using 


light aircraft—alive for the past 
decade. The latest promise was made to 
them by the Civil Aeronautics Board. 
Its chairman, Mr Secor Browne, told 
the commuter airlines recently that 
there is a plan in the works to award 
them some of the government subsidy 
which is now going to the regional or 
second level carriers. A bit more than 
$5om a year is now divided up between 
the 10 domestic “ local service ” air¬ 
lines, together with four Alaskan 
carriers and one Hawaiian airline. 

The cab’s plan calls for $2m to be 
diverted to no more than a half-dozen 
of the third level commuter airlines. In 
return they would be expected either 
to take over some of the local airlines’ 
losing routes or to bring new service to 
communities now lacking any air ser¬ 
vice at all. The CAB said that the first 
contracts might be let to carriers in such 
sparsely settled states as Kansas, North 
Dakota and Alaska. Commuter airlines 
would be expected to submit bids for 
their subsidised routes—with the 
frequency and quality of the service 
specified by the CAB. Mr Browne says 
that in this way .subsidy payments 
would Ije directly related to services 
rendered, rather than being used to 
prop up the whole route structure of a 
subsidised airline, a.s is now done for 
the regional carriers. 

The reaction of the commuter airlines 
is one of disappointment. The idea Ls 
well meant, they agree, but the board 
has no authority to subsidise in this 
way ; a change in the law will be 
needed before bids can even be asked 
for. Moreover, the promise of a pos¬ 
sible $2rii in subsidy to a half-a-dozen 
carriers at most is not going to sustain 


Retail 

Business 
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the odier 200 commuter airlines whidi 
are scraping a precarious living frovn 
mail contraots and air taxi woiit. 

Even if Congress acted promptly and 
the money was made available within a 
reasonable period, the bidding would be 
so cut-throat as to make the cake not 
worth the candles—or so the commuter 
lines believe. What they would like is 
for the CAB to grant them certificates 
of convenience and necessity. Even if 
these were limited to an experimental 
period, they would enable the com¬ 
muters to borrow money at better rates 
and for longer periods than is possible 
under their present status as marginal 
operators with temporary mail con¬ 
tracts. 

Sometime before long Congress will 
consider a bill to authorise the CAB to 
grant such limited operating certificates. 
The commuters would like the board to 
support this legislation and also to 
support them in their fast-developing 
battle with the already certificated and 
sul^sidised regional carriers. In a recent 
petition the “ Big Ten ” local service 
airlines told the CAB that the com¬ 
muter airlines had far surpassed the 
mini-industry contemplated in 1952 ; 
then the board exempted their rates 
and routes from regulation with the 
proviso that the lines would limit their 
operations to small aircraft. 

1'he })urpose of this petition is to 
curl) the growing competition from the 
commuters, even though such competi¬ 
tion is in some cases encouraged by the 
local carriers on unprofitable routes to 
give an excuse for getting rid of them. 
As they have continued to expand, the 
commuter airlines have also been 
attacked by trade unions who see their 
members’ jobs threatened as the 
regional carriers abandon unprofitable 
services to the commuters. The CAB’s 
authority to approve such substitution 
of service was recently challenged by the 
Air Line Pilots* Association. 

Faced with these threats, some com¬ 
muter carriers are having a hard time 
surviving, particularly in areas where 
the recent recession has cut into 
revenues. Executive Airlines, a com¬ 
muter operating in New York, New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Vermont, 
and in Florida, recently filed for re¬ 
organisation under the Federal Bank- 
Hiptcy Act, And Alir Michigan 
suspended scheduled flight operations in 
January and put its certificate and 
hs fleet of Beech ggAs up for sale after 
Differing continuing losses. Other sus¬ 
pensions are expected as hope for 
immediate help from either the CAB or 
t’ongress gets dimmer, rather than 
I'^righter, 


Pedlars come to towr) 


FnOM A CORRESPONDENT IN SAN FRANCISCO 

Whether they are described as “ a 
renaissance of beauty in our midst ” 
or as “ parasites and pests cluttering 
our doorsteps/* the artists, musicians and 
pedlars who have sprouted all over 
San Francisco’s streets during the past 
year constitute a major public problem. 
'Fhcy have spread from the street 
bazaars of the University of California’s 
plaza across the bay in Berkeley. Most 
of them arc intelligent, earnest and 
talented individuals who are purposely 
rejecting a conventional stylo of life. 
But it is not easy to fit these colourful, 
long-.skirtcd or jcans-clad young bohem¬ 
ians into the pedestrian traffic of a 
modern city—in their present numbers, 
at least. They squat to display their 
sculpture, bead work, lealhcrcraft, 
photographs, paintings, weaving and 
free-form candles wherever they can 
spread a scrap of carpet. 

Permits are required by law in San 
Francisco to peddle handmade wares 
on the streets. But as a result of pressure, 
from established tax-paying shop¬ 
keepers, no pennits have been granted. 
So craftsmen and artists, acting with a 
sophistication that belied their surface 
.simplicity, banded together in a “ Street 
Artists' Guild.” They lost their appeal 
to the courts but their lawyer made a 
bargain with City Hall under which they 
were permitted, for a time, to display 
their goods inside Union Square, a 
park in the heart of the downtown 
shopping district but discreetly removed 
from the actual doorways of the stores 
l.cading businessmen have asked for a 
crack-down on all peddling in the 
streets, but so far the police have con¬ 
tented themselves with passing out 
warning leaflets instead of hauling lorry 
loads of long-haired girls and bearded 
youths off to jail. 

Recently a compromise was reathc*d 
which both the young pedlars and the 
.shopkeepers seem willing to live by. 
Six .sites have been designated as places 
where displays on the pa\cmcni and 
the sale, of handicrafts will be accept¬ 
able, but none is near the shops in the 
busine.ss district. 'Fhe plan gi\e,s the 
young people acce.ss to regions visited 
by tourists and other people with time 
to loiter: Golden Gate Park ; a park in 
the Mission district, a |X)iyglot part 
of town ; Fisherman's Wharf, a much- 
frequented dockside area with restaur- 
ant.s and specially shops ; a lawn beside 
the main city library ; and Ferry Plaza, 
at the foot of busy Market Street, 
When the plan goes into effect, the 
pedlars will have to leave Union Square. 

The mayor, Mr Alioto, has been act¬ 
ing as intermediary, placating the busi¬ 
nessmen while trying to find places 
where the artists might congregate with¬ 
out interfering with legitimate trade. 



Trading on the pavement 


Meanwhile harpsichord, fiuic and bag- 
pi])e, seriously and often brilliantly 
played by musicians exercising their 
constitutional Tight to freedom of expres¬ 
sion, tinkle sweetly in the ears of the 
shoppers. The mayor is not alone in 
thinking that such quaint and imcon- 
venrional activities are an a.sset in the 
grim canyons of a modern city. The 
San I'rancisco Art Gorninission is 
also working for a policy under whV.h 
the city will fa\our .su< h activity. But 
the <onunis.sion has to be wary of 
antagonising wealthy .shop-kcepeis who 
subsidise the opera and the symphony. 
One of itv rneii)[)ers claims that 

an artistir renaissanie is going on right 
under nur noses. The modem city has 
an ohlligati«>n to recognise its legitimacy 
and to encourage and protect it. 'Phis 
IS the voung generation rejecting con- 
loniust American merchandising and 
impersonal urban life for more human 
values. 

San Francisco’s officials are trynng to 
w'lite a law' that will limit peddling in 
the streets to genuine artists and that 
will show other metropolitan communi- 
ii<‘s how to mesh the creative ” free 
spirit ” into the contmercial rivalry of 
a city. But this is not easy. No sooner 
were the six acceptable sites made 
known than protests arose from the 
shops on the touri.sty waterfront. One 
spokesman, Mr William Roth of 
Ghirardelli Square, argues that the 
presence of street vendors in large 
numbers holds up pedestrian traffic and 
that the barefoot bazaars compete with 
the existing shops. Other San Fran¬ 
ciscans fear a repetition of the tragedy 
of Haight-Ashbury,^ the haven of the 
flower children which has now faded 
into a drug-ridden near-slum. 
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The nuts and bolts of Vat 


Industiy has been getting 
private briefings on those details 
of value-added tax not spelled 
out in the while paper, through 
a scries of more or less confiden¬ 
tial discussion papers that the 
Customs and Excise has been 
circulating during the past year. 
The customs will not publish 
detailed regulations until the 
Finance Bill gels the Royal 
Assent in July or August. But a 
Confederation of British Indus¬ 
try seminar on Vat, held on 
Thursday, had two senior 
customs officials explaining the 
first points. So if you want to 
start your preparations now; 

Registration ; All businesses 
will get a general guide to Vat 
later this summer, together with 
registration forms, These have 
to be returned by a given 
date to one of 70 local Vat 
offices. The A to Cs will register 
first, in October ; the Zs should 
be linishcd by next February. 
A certificate of registration will 
come back, with the company’s 
Vat number, the length of 
period for its Vat returns and 
Other details. Groups will be 
allowed to register as one trader 
if they want to avoid paying 


Vat on intra-company sales; 
indeed customs will insist on 
group registration if it suspects a 
company is deliberately splitting 
itself up to get its constituent 
parts exempted as small traders. 

Accounting period : Generally 
three months, but one month 
for exporters and other zero- 
rated traders who will regularly 
be in Vat credit. Vat will be 
payable within a month of the 
end of the accounting periods 
which will be staggered to .save 
the taxman from coping with a 
quarterly bulge. Probably calen¬ 
dar quarters will be observed by 
retailers ; quarters ending in 
January by wholesalers, and 
those ending in February by 
manufacturers. This would avert 
the possibility of unfair com¬ 
petition, and allow retailers to 
complete their Christmas stock- 
ing-up and clearing out in one 
quarter. Partially-excmpt traders 
will have to account for tax on 
an annual, as well as a quarterly, 
basis ; they may be allowed to 
align their Vat quarters with 
their normal accounting quarters 
or vith calendar quarters. 

Partial exemption : Partially- 
excmpt traders will be those 


who deal with both exempt and 
chargeable sales. Two schemes 
have been suggested to ensure 
that they do not reclaim Vat on 
purchases used for exempt sales : 

(1) a straightforward “pro 
rata ” rule ; traders would get 
credit for Vat on purchases in 
line with their proportion of 
taxable sales to total sales. Or, 

(2) full credit for Vat on tax¬ 
able goods that arc bought for 
resale in the same state (eg, 
leather for shoes) and the “ pro 
rata ” rule for other taxable 
purchases. 

The second scheme might be 
the better one for retailers. As 
a general rule, traders will be 
able to choose which form they 
w'ant. Traders will also be frre 
to suggest alternatives. The two 
propK)scd schemes would work 
as follows : 


Scheme 1. 

Taxable sales 

£ 

(Vat-exclusive) 

10,000 

Exempt sales 

5,000 

Tc^tal sales 

15,000 

Percentage of sales 


taxable 

661 

Total tax on purchases 

1,200 

Deductible tax on 


purchases = 66}% 


of £1,200 = 

800 

Scheme 2. 


Taxable sales 


(Vat-exclusive) 

10,000 

Exempt sales 

5,000 

Total sales 

15,000 

Tax on goods bought 


for resale in same 


state 

900 

Tax on other goods 

300 

Deductible tax would be 900 

plus 66}7o of £300= 

200 

Total deductible tax 

1,100 


Specimen VAT account for fully taxable parsons 

TAX DEDUCTIBLE 

^ __ X .4 INPUTTAX at .standard rattt 

7^7 'ho 
’ 9 a 


I ■ .. ■ .L.... . TIj . m y ■ . . . jpy j. i-i, V r. WA 


Penod /- to 


TAX DUE 

OUTPUT TAX at standard rote 
January 
J^vbniary 
Ma<rh 

TOTAl 

TAX rjMfdlT:-. ALLOWED BV 
S'JPPLIf 
Janu.iry 

FpblLJiiiy 

Marc ft 

TOlAl 

UNDlHPAYMENTS 

(al Customs arwi fin isc* 

(b) oth(.T 


X 2.7 

37 

A /L 




5^4 fO 


{VIL 

t 19^70 

TOTAl ; 1 ... .^9. 

TOIAITAXDUL I 9o\ 

TOlAl TAXDLUUCTIBLE [ ^ 

TAX PAYABLl 


'^0 


la) CdFJital goods 
January , 

Eebriiary . 

March , .. . 

rOTAL 

(b) Other goetds and borvices 

January . 

February . . 

March 

TOTAL 

TAX CREDITS ALLOWED TO 
CUSTOMERS 

January. 

f obruary . 

March ....... 

TOTAL .. 

OVERPAYMENTS 

la) notilied by C.ustoma and Excise 

(b) other. 

TOTAL . .. 


TOTAL TAX DEDUCTIBLE .. 



Retailers : No problems for 
shops, so long as all goods axe 
on the. same Vat rate : ic, all 
charged at 10%,'or all at zero. 
Some shops will be able to 
segregate the two groups in 
different departments. But 
supermarkets selling sweets, 
washing powder (10%), butter 
and meat (zero-rated) obviously 
would not, and it would be un¬ 
reasonable to expect them to 
keep different cash registers for 
goods with different Vat rates. 
So customs is proposing special 
arrangements here, with no 
fewer than five different options, 
all designed to keep paper work 
to a minimum. 

Cash and carry wholesalers 
will need different treatment 
again, because the retailers who 
buy from them need a break¬ 
down of their purchases for Vat. 
Wholesalers will therefore have 
to provide very detailed 
invoices. Where the invoice is a 
till roll, it should be possible to 
u.se colour and letter codes to 
categorise by tax rate.s the items 
on the roll. 

Agents : One of the trickiest 
problems under Vat is provided 
by agents, who can work for the 
buyer or the seller (cither of 
whom may be taxable or not; 
or who may themselves be 
principals. Many principals 
employ agents to preserve con¬ 
fidentiality, w'hich will introduce 
further complications. A.s a nile. 
customs will allow the parties 
involved to choose their own 
classification once Vat comes in 
In general, taxable agents will 
want to bill taxable persons. An 
art auctioneer is usually the 
seller’s agent ; but if the scllei 
is a non-taxable person and the 
buyer and the auctioneer art' 
taxable, the auctioneer would do 
well to bill the buyer, and 
deduct the tax due from the 
selling price. The best choice 
depends on the tax status of 
buyer and seller. 

Imports : Vat will normally 
be charged at the point of entrv, 
but registered traders will 
able to pay Vait on imports 
with their quarterly Vat bills 
Imports for re-export will 
largely be handled by such 
taxable traders (who can deduT t 
the tax on purchases at re-sale )j 
so there is no need for a special 
scheme. Postal imports will pay 
Vat under the arrangcmcots 
now used to collect customs 
duty. 

Imports liable to customs 
duty pay Vat on the duty tjTo> 
but this will not became payahl^ 
until the goods arc removed 
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from the warehouse. Goods in 
the warehouse will be outside 
the scope of Vat. 

ExpcM : In principle, zero- 
rated. Services supplied to ex¬ 
porters—such as shipping, 
insurance and dock handling— 
are not necessarily zero-rated 
although in effect any Vat 
charge will come back to the 
exporter as a Vat credit. 

Trading documents will nor¬ 
mally serve as proof of export, 
but where pre-recording of 
exports is now required for duty, 
it will be for Vat too. Personal 
export schemes will be allowed 
as for purchase tax, but only 
for taxable retailers, not exempt 
ones. The same rule applies to 
personal exports of cars. 

Services provided for custo¬ 
mers out.side Britain will be less 
ra*!y to monitor. Services 
exempt in Britain will probably 
have to be exempt if exported. 
This is tough on the City, 
because it will not be able 
to reclaim tax paid on equip¬ 
ment used for exports, such as 
computers. 

Invoices; The whole Vat 
mechanism hinges on tax 
invoices, which must be 
produced by all businesses liable 
to the tax so that they can 
reclaim the tax element on their 
purchases. The information 
needed for these invoices will 
be : the buyer’s and the seller’s 
Vat number, name and address, 
the date of issue, the type of 
transaction (eg, sale, hire, lease), 
the type of goodj or services 
supplied, their quantity and tax- 
exclusive price, the rates of Vat 
chargeable on them, and the 
total Vat charged. In some 
trades this will be too much to 
ask. There will probably be 
some allowance for sales under 
In some cases the tax- 
inclusive price, from which the 
lax element can be inferred, will 
be enough. 

Records and accounts : Our 
charts give an idea of the 
amount of form-filling that will 
l)e needed under Vat. Computer- 
owners can contact the customs’ 
computer research unit if they 
have problems—as they cer¬ 
tainly will have. Documents will 
have to be kept for three years ; 
storage on a computer or on 
tnicrofilm is acceptaolc provided 
the information can be easily got 
'*t- The minimum information 
required would be the amount 
tax, the value of chargeable 
sales, the value of exports and 
the value of other zero-rated 
sales. The same range of data 
would be needed for purchases, 


with modifications for imports. 
Credits given, eg, for returned 
goods, would have to be simi¬ 
larly documented to make Vat 
adjustments possible. Where the 
accounts of a business are inde¬ 
pendently audited, the auditor’s 
report may have to cover the 
Vat account. 

Tax value : Normally the lax 
value for assessing Vat will be 
the price payable. Where goods 
are sold at an artificial price, 
as to friends, ,or the price 
includes considerations other 
than money, there will have to 
be an adjustment to open 
market value.” For hire pur¬ 
chase deals, the tax value will 
be the cash price on the agree¬ 
ment. The treatment of dis¬ 
counts will vary. A discount 
conditional on prompt payment 
will normally be allowed, and 
so will trade discounts. Service 
charges incurred in supplying 
taxable goods will be included 
in the tax value. 

Tax point: Vat becomes due 
at the earliest of the following 
three dates: when the goods 
are moved from the supplier’s 
premises (or, for items like 
machinery built on site, handed 
over to the buyer); three months 
after the goods have been made 
available to the buyer if they 
have not been shifted by then ; 
and the date on which the tax 
invoice is issued. This last point 
is intended to stop buyers 
claiming Vat credit before Vat 
is paid. Hired goods will be 
charged on the rental payments 
as they fall due. Progress pay¬ 
ments on a long-term contract 
may be treated similarly. On 
services, there may be conces¬ 
sions where invoices arc nor¬ 
mally rendered before providing 
the service. Buying on credit 
will be no excuse for not paying 
up promptly. 

Free samples, trading stamps : 
Free samples are generally not 
to be chargeable : but if they 
arc worth more than £10 a year 
they may be chargeable at cost 
price. 

A retailer who buys trading 
stamps from an independent 
company will be allowed to 
reduce his gross takings by the 
cost of the stamps. If he runs 
his own scheme., stamps 
redeemed for cash will reduce 
his gross takings, while stamps 
redeemed for goods will affect 
his purchases. Either way, no 
problems will arise if he is using 
a method of paying Vat that 
involves gross takings. The 
customs has not yet made up its 
mind what to do if he h not. 



Going . . . going . . . over to Vat 


Raturn of Valua-Added Tax 

Part 1. AccctJi t of tax payable or repayable 

fJfin pvt imul hf em , «/ A, mtt npuntmt p»tnn» Panty pvfon* thouhi tumphu 

Pan 4 Mwa tnmplatm^ ^an 1 ) 

Tax due dunna the period 

Tax crodiis allowed by suppliers during the period 


Undaipaymoms in respect 
ot previous periods 


(a) notitied by Customs and 
Excise 


(b) other 


Total tax due fMumofiwim 3 a, 

Deductible input tax duimg thf (leriod on 

(a) Capital goods 

(b) Other goods and servir.e.s 

Tax credits allowed to customers in the period 

Overpayments in respect of previous period4 

(a) notified by Customs and Excise 

(b) other 

Total tax deductible ttum«fbo»aia ii, 

Nut tax 


8 

9 

10 

11 , 
- t 
12 | 



payable 
Customs and I-! 


jle ic) r 1 nipflynble by , 

Kcsft ! Cusionis and Excise | 


i" ! 


Part 2. Input and output records 


Outputs ohargeabit 
with tax 


Exports 

Other /i*rn rated 
taxable outputs 
Total taxable outputs 


F xempi outputs 

Total outputs 

(sum ol l>oxes 19 Ffc 30) 



OUTPUTS 

f 



INPUTS 

C 

1G 

! 

Total taxoi*!** inputs 
a positive rate 

22 


1/ 

1 

Total liixable inpiipj 
rt) zwo rate 

23 


18 

j 

Import*, (excluding 
(dpiTBl goods) 

24 


19i 

J 

; 1 mport s of r apital goods* 



-1 

20 

— -\ 

[ Zero latnd imports 

26 


21 

j 1 

.J 

1 

* rhargeable with tax 

1 



Part 3. Retailers notification of special accounting method 

, fhit pan muat . pmpianti »V • *>>*» ■»** > 

Fnter in tho box the number of the gVjj | 


method you have chosen to use 


Part 4. Calculation of deductible input tax 

niM$ part mvn it* aamplait'a pinh»nv tmtmpt paraana i 

Enter 1 or 2 in the Iwx to show which 
scheme vt»u hav« chosen to use 

Capital goods 

Percantage used to calculate deductible input tax 

Total amount ol partly deductible tax shown 
on tax invoices received during the period 




29 


Amount ol tax which is deductible tor the period 31 

Other goods and services 

Perrontage used tc calculate daductibie input tax 32 

Total amount ot partly daductibie tax shown 
on tax invoices raceived dunng tfia pariod 


331 


n. 


Ximount of tax wtiich is daductibie ter the period ^ 

Total amount of f utiy deductibte tax shown on tax Invoicea 


reoaived during the period 
Total daductibfa inpul tax foi the padod (aum of boxea 31,34%nd 35) 36 


Abbreviated vaniHin. the remainder of tfte propoaedterm la wimalarfal 
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liice harvest 


FiUi the wcaiJs flM largest pcpil^^ 
upfbrlost time. Ej^iore it now-whththeIfongkcmgBaj± Gi^ 


Sinco 19 (> 6 , Indonosia has 
takcMi some' impressive* steeps 
forwai fl. FViee inflation hasbevn 
reduc‘(*d from an impossible' hoO*’., 
p<'r annujn in ] 9 ( 5 () to 8‘\, per 
annum in 1970 , The' curnait Five- 
Year Plan envisajxes that the' 
cquivalimt of about half th(' 
country’s annual inconu* is for 
investment and the target of 5 “;, 
annual »^rowth is the aim. 

As a sirni of returnin^^ c'onfidemce 
in the enuntry, foreign capital has 
been fb'winjj; into Indonesia. 

Cu i rent (Muphasis is on agriculture 
and tlie industries which service 
it, understandably in a country 
whi'rt' 7 a'’,» ofthe populatie)n are 
(‘mf>loye(l f>n the' land. But 
Inclttjiesia is also rich in minerals - 
nickyh tin, bauxite and ojI. 
lexlilf^. electricity, paper and 
t.'ansporlation an* earmarked for 
dramatic «j;rowth. 


With a population of about about these possibilities and have 

120 million, Indonesia must offer packaged the fat'ts into a concise 
tremendous possibilities for 16 page economic summary of the 

future trade. Indonesian scene*. Write for your 

The Hongkong Bank (iroup c^opy now - and be briefed by the 
are in Djakarta and have branches experts, 
in 115 other countries. They know 



THE HONGKONG BANK GROUP 

9 Gracechiircli Street, Loudon EC3V ODU 
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Which way to the Wired City ? 

Cable television seems likely to turn into the urban communications system of the future. 
But it needs a strong push to beat the monopolies in broadcasting and telecommunications 


If cable television is lo fulfil half the hopes of its 
enthusiasts, it will have to change its name. It is a much 
misunderstood phenomenon, parricularly in Britain where 
rational policy on broadcasting has prevented cable (or 
wired, piped or relay) television systems from using their 
excess capacity to bring a great many more television 
channels into the home. 

It is the cable that deserves most emphasis, not the 
television. The kind of cable that most American and 
many British systems use to obtain clear television recep¬ 
tion is a coaxial cable. Hardly thicker than a telephone 
wire, it can carry about a thousand times as much 
information. And while the current interest and alarm 
about cable television concern the 12, or 20, or 40 tclc- 
\ i.sion channels (depending on the sophistication of the 
(‘t|uipmcnt) that the cable can hold, the deeper excitement 
i- the cable's capacity for carrying information in a great 
variety of forms and for carrying it in two directions. This 
has led to the futurologists’ vision of the Wired City, to 
hv followed in time by the Wired Nation and the Wired 
World. 

In the Wired City, communications cables would be 
installed as a municipal service like water or electricity. 
If rhe cable network were combined with television sets 
which can produce print from rolls of paper (technically 
possible already), it could be used to deliver quantities 
of print at high speeds to specific addresses. It could, 
therefore, replace the postal seivice ; it could link cx)m- 
puiers as well, and deliver newspapers and library books. 
The two-way capacity of the cable is expected eventually 
to be used for a picture telephone service. It might also 
b<‘ used for voting, banking and shopping from the home, 
and for instructing central libraries of films or video 
' ass(;rtes to transmit particular programmes to individual 
television screens. These are not futuristic fantasies: the 
f ederal Communications Commission in the United States 
has just ruled that all new cable television systems must 
have at least one two-directional channel. 

rhe anticipated benefits of the Wired City range from 
the convenient to the utopian. At the Rand Ooi^oration 
hi California, sociologists believe that cable television can 
he used to help in solving the prcybleins of racial ghettoes, 

local television systems can bring information about 
j">bs and medical care, as well as institiction, into the 
huiries of the poor. The hard-headed Electronics Industries 
Associatitm in the Unit^ States maintains that the kind 


of communications system offered by coaxial cable (called 
a broadband system because it carries a broad band of 
frequencies) will eventually enable tlie population of cities 
to become more dispersed. 

Before that millennium, if it is one, arrives, cable tele¬ 
vision can bring a new dimension to existing television 
services. The Minister for Posts and Telecommunications, 
Mr (]lhataway, had this in mind when he decided in 
January, against considerable oppositon within the 
ministry, to allow Greenwich Cable vision to use one of its 
spare channels to put out local programmes—without 
advertising—as an experiment. Cable television can offer 
NTry local television indeed. Because the cables that lead 
into homes cannot be more than a few hundred yards long 
without losing the signal's strength, they extend back to 
central feeding-stations, or head-ends, that arc quite close 
to the viewers, and that can serve as neighbourhood 
television stations. There are also filtering techniques 
available to cable systems that allow them to transmit 
programmes to si>nie sets but not to others. What this 
means is that cable systems can create networks at random 
—reaching out to all the homes in a particular political 
district at one moment, and to all the hospitals or schools 
at another, enable television is also the logical medium 
for pay-television. With so many channels to spare, the 
cable operators can easily (and would eagerly) fill one 
of them with a signal that can be viewed only on payment 
of a special fee. 

Cable iele\ision has grown in both the United States 
and in Britain primarily bccau.se it has offered clearer 
reception than was available with roof-top aerials. The 
American cable or CATV (for community antenna tele¬ 
vision) industry has been built on the willingness of 
subscribers, particularly in rural areas, to pay about $6 a 
month to get a clear picture. In recent years, the industry 
has sought to win more subscribers by snatching television 
signals from distant cities out of the air and piping them 
into homes. People who are “ on the cable get more 
television than their neighbours who arc not. This practice 
understandably aroused the fierce hostility of the broad¬ 
casting industry, and the resulting legal battles have kept 
cable television from expanding into the largest American 
cities. Only a few weeks ago the FCC lifted the so-called 
freeze, because of what it believes lo be cable television’s 
great potential. 

In Britain, the relay industry has grown up solely by 
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ofTcring better reception, plus the rental of the television 
set. Altht)iigh many British systems are bast'd on what 
i.> more properly calleti wire than cable, they have had 
the capacity to carr\ more than the three television and 
four radio profi:ramme.s allowed them bv Minpostel. But 
until Mr (-hataw.iy's advent ihey were forbidden to use 
this excess capacity (apart from the small experiment in 
pay telexiNiori eondurtt'd by British Relay fiom 1966 to 
iq6H . *1 lie rationale for this restriction w^as the television 
licentt' fee. ‘ All pay the same; all receive the same” 
uas tin* arL»unient much repealed, especially at the BBC. 
'The restrit:iion has now been relaxed, however, and some 
relav companies can offer proj>;ramnies from sc\cral of the 
1 T\’ or BBC ret^ions in addition to what is available 
o\cr the air. Exactly how much further the relay com¬ 
panies may go will be decided in the national review' of 
i)roadcasting policy which must take place by 1976. 

Neither the BBC nor the ITA is happy about the 
prospect oi local ulevision (the ITA is well aw^are of the 
ambitions of the larger relay companies to be allowed to 
pioduce local programmes, financed by advertising, after 
197(1). Both can fight cable television by improving their 
tiansmitting facilities. But loo fierce a protection of the 
national television services and loo timid an encourage¬ 
ment of local television and other special services can 
blight the development of British cable television at the 
start. For it must grow piecemeal, out of the willingness 
ol new or established companies to invest in stringing 
up coaxial cables. 

The alternative is to w^ait until the post office is in a 
posizion to make a commitment to rewiring Britain. It 
can hardly do that while it struggles to put the telephone 
service right, and meanwhile it does not want to .see its 
monopoly m public telecommunications eroded by new' 
companies offering new services. (The post office has just 
managed to emerge as low bidder, against fierce commer¬ 
cial competition, for the contract U) supply the cable com¬ 
munication system for tlie ntfw tow'n of Milton Keync.s.) 
Th(‘ w^orr\' Ls that the post office w'ill not be as eager to 
develop local television or two-w'ay communications as 
it is simply to install and ow'n the cable. 


The economics of cable television’s future are by no 
means understood. Much of the American industry 
believes that it will spread by selling non-broadcast services 
-the use of the cable as an electronic burglar and fire 
alarm is expected to bring in much new custom. On 
both sides of the Atlantic optimists believe that local 
television programmes can be supported out of increa.sed 
subscriptions, with no sale of advertising. This is the 
view of the Greenwich CablcvLsion team, which hopes 
to recoup the £20,000 it will .spend on providing a year 
of local television, an hour and a half a day, by attracting 
new subscribers. In France a major new television 
company, Multivision SA, has btTii set up, with some 
American barking, 10 offer finanrial, technical and rnan- 
ageria! assistance to municipal governments or com¬ 
mercial organisations interested in local cable .systems. 

The Sloan Commission on cable communications in 
New York last December made this prediction : 

By the end of the decade a cable television system will 
be in existence which covers 40 to bo per cent of all 
American television homes ; which provides in a 
majority of instances a capacity of 20 channels and in 
many instances a capacity for 40 channels or more ; 
which possesses a limited rapacity for return signals 
from the home receiver back to the point of transmi.ssion 
and which will be extensively interconnected, most prob¬ 
ably by satellite. 

What about Britain ? Mr Chaiaway has licensed the 
Greenwich experiment and a few .similar licences art' 
expected to follow'. But more advcnturou.sness is needed ; 
.so is speed. The Television Advisory Committee, which 
he set to work in 1970, has not even made its report yet 
on the new communications technology. And much more 
experiment should be w'rung out of the existing netw'ork 
f/ cables and wires. Parts of central London are w'ired 
already ; so are parts of Newcastle, Hull, Sheffield, Lced.N 
and .south Wales. To see the black Cables crisscimsing 
the wet slate terraces of towns like Ystradgynlais is 
depressing ; they could be used to provide television 
coverage of local politics, school concerts, conununit\ 
meetings -and very much more than that—tomorrow. 


The world man-made fibre cartel 

The German authorities have fined nine fibre producers £6m and accused them of 
rigging the market and price-fixing on a world scale. Governments themselves 
have been rigging the textile industry for long enough 


I'hr Bundeskarirllamt, the federal cartel office, ha.s found 
nm(‘ west Cvcrmau fibre companies guilty of rigging 
j)rirc.s in the domestic market, and of reaching agreements 
w'itli Japanese rompanitvs to keep Japanc.sr competition 
out. 11 has alsfj a( eiised them of participating in market- 
sharing ariangemrnts w'iih other European fibre com¬ 
panies. But sinci* its jurisdiction stops at the German 
borders, ii cannot fine them for that. Britain’s Imperial 
Chcmital Industrie.s and llie l)ig American companies 
were found not guiltv ; then* was no evidence of cartel 
activities in polyester. 

) The charges hallow a year s inquiry, part of a much 


wider investigation conducted by tlie competition division 
of the European commission. So far, the comnussion 
has moved slow'Iy ; it has not found evidern e 
of cartel activity outside Germany, but it i*' 
still looking. Back in November, The Economist rcpori* ^! 
that European fibre producers had visited the commis.sinri 
to discuss the prospects of an information-.swapping 
agreement, so that investment plans could be better 
planned and co-ordinated. The exploratory discussioir'' 
were still going on last week. The dramatic intervention 
by the (krmans should have well and truly spiked them. 

Pressure will continue. Mr Cyril Colton, chairman 
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of the British Man*made Fibre Federation recently 
called for ‘'sanity in the international pricing of man¬ 
made fibres,” and added : “If it is a heresy to suggest 
that the conditions created by the existence of such 
institutions as our Monopolies Commission and similar 
bodies must be surmounted, then I am a heretic.” 

The problem that the companies faced in 1971 was 
a sudden overcapacity in fibre production, especially in 
polyester, as plants commissioned in the days of the textile 
industry’s up-cycle came on stream during the down¬ 
swing. Evidence of excess capacity abounds. The Italian 
company, Snia Visoosa, has reported a loss of fism for 
1971, and glumly says that 1972 is no better so far. ICI 
is almost certainly trading at a loss in its £ 150m of fibre 
sales in Britain. AKZO, the Dutch multinational 
company, is planning to streamline its fibre activities. 
The Japanese companies have also been feeling the pinch. 
On some estimates, polyester capacity grew by nearly a 
half during 1971, and demand most certainly did not. 
The producers want a nice cosy system of information 
exchanging to save themselves from creating such a 
sudden surge of overcapacity again ; once they got it, 
however, the interests of consumers would be planned 
away. 

If the German findings sitick—and the companies arc 
loud in their protestations of innocence—then it will be 
much more difficult for European governments to be 
sympathetic to the cries for greater protection that the 
users of fibre, the textile industries, arc putting up. Their 
war is against imports ; the enemy is Japan, its economic 
satellites in south-east Asia, and any developing country 
rash enough to exploit the first big manufacturing 
industry—^textiles—^in Whidh there is a chance of com¬ 
peting against the industrialised nations. For a while the 
rich countries thought that the changing technology of 
textiles was working on their side so that they could 
compete fredy with low-wage countries. Man-made yam, 
produced in capital-intensive plants, and then spun and 
woven, or knitted, on fast and efficient—and expensive— 
machinery would produce fabric as cheap as that made 
in countries where there was ain abundance of low-cost 
labour. The rationalisation and concentration of the 
industry into a few powerful companies, as has happened 
to a large extent in Britain’s cotton textile industry, would 
make the most of the technological revolution. In line 


with this thinking, the Board of Trade, under Mr Anthony 
GroSland, told the industry that quotas on impoits of 
cotton goods were to be abolished from January i, 1972, 
and that there would then simply be a tariff, as there 
was on imports of man-made fibre goods. 

January ist has passed, but the British industry now 
has both tariffs and quotas on cotton textile imports-- 
and is pushing hard for quotas on imports of man-made 
fibres and the fabric and clothes made from them as well. 
The technological route to cost cutting has not, it would 
appear, worked {partly thanks to the cartel) ; the Nixon 
measures against textile imports have distorted the pattern 
of world textile trade, so that the gcK>ds previously sent 
by Japan, Hongkong, Taiwan and Singapore to the 
United Slates are pouring into Europe, especially 
Britain ; and the Japanese are using some very dubious 
methods. 

But if the Japanese are not playing fair, then the 
appropriate remedy is anti-dumping action, and the 
industry is preparing the case on polyester filament for 
the Department of Trade and Industry. The result is 
expected in a few weeks. But that leaves the Whole broad 
question of what the appropriate eamomic policy for 
the industrialised nations should be. 

European textile industries are totally opposed to the 
sort of level of textile imports—around 50 per cent of 
consumption of non-wool textiles—that Britain is used 
to. The commission at Brussels is still working on a 
textiles policy for Europe. The Italian govemment 
has just announced a £i6m fund to restructure its textiles 
and is not going to open the doors to lurther imports. 
Britain’s textile lobby wants imports down to the 25 per 
cent or so in the rest of Europe. 

This is the kind of hannoni.sati()ii iliat the British 
Govemment should resist. The British textile industry 
should be able to stand on its feet without further props. 
And European industry should be encouraged to think 
ot doing the same, so that when the (ieneral Agreement 
on Trade and Tariffs ruxi deals with world trade in 
textiles, a substantial lobby can make the case for freer 
trade. It remains bad ecoriomits to make things more 
expensively than they can be bought from abroad ; it 
i.s bad politics to hand out aid to developing countries 
and then deprive them of the means of being more .self- 
sufficient. 


Towards inflaccounting 

The Confederation of British Industry is right to take a look at how company accounts 
should be adjusted for the effects of inflation 


Oood luck to the CBl oonunittee that is “ to examine 
the problems posed by the eflcct on financial statements 
of changes in the value of money, and to make recom- 
mendaitions.” If it takes its courage in both hands, it will 
recommend that published accounts be rectified for 
changes in price levels.. The effects could be far-reaching: 
on the decisioas made by companies; on the pro^ 
available lor distribution to riimeholders; and on the 
prooeaaes of inflation itself. 


It is popularly assumed that profit-making companies 
will always emerge as victors in the fight against inflation. 
Hence the belief that equities are among the best protec¬ 
tions in an inflationary age. Unfortunately, published 
profits today arc grossly misleading for any company 
which eventually has to replace both its captal equipment 
and its stocks. At present, assets stay }n the books at what 
they cost, amd are dq>reciated on that basis; but the 
amounts set aside for replacement will be insufficient by 
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the time they do have to be replaced. Published profits are 
aisfi raised artificially by a |>uie inflation gain from stock¬ 
holding ; the £j()o worth of widgets in stock at the 
beginning of the year will be worth £iio at the end» 
creating a paper pnjfit of £ ((k 

ProfiLs are theiefore expressed in year-end pounds, as 
a percentage of capital employed which is expressed in 
pounds of varying piist years, fhis means that the return 
on capita! employed can be temporarily made to look 
larger by keeping old-fashioned eejuipment running for 
longer than is economically desirable, and by undertaking 
h'ss nev^^ capital investment than one should. The £im 
spent on building a factory in 1960 can be added to the 
£im spent on another one in 1970 to produce assets 
“ worth ” £'2m. The only sc^nse in which this is true is 
that £2111 was in fact spent, and for legal purposes that 
is important. But economically meaningful accounts 
should be something more than a numerate history book. 

IIm* literature of accountancy is now full of attempts 
If) deal with the theoretical problem that the unit of 
rricasurement most commonly used is an unreliable one. 
In Britain, a practical basis for price-lcvel-adjusted 
aceounls has been demonstrated in a discussion paper 
published by the Institute of Chartered Accountants. The 
institute is now' working on one of its exposure drafts, 
w'hich, it hopes, will be subsequently embodied in an 
accounting principle that will some day be adopted in 
practice. As part of the exercise, 30 companies arc pre¬ 
paring their accounts for the institute on an adjusted basis 
in order to see what problems crop up. 

So lar the lesults arc encouraging. It does not take 
verv long to go through the books and adjust the figures. 
Monetary assets—like cash and holdings of fixed interest 
securities—would be show'ji as effectively worth less. Nf)n- 
monf'iaiy assets would be shown as becoming more valu¬ 
able by the amount of inflation. On a balance sheet basis, 
those companies w'hich have a lot of real assets financed by 
a lot of monetary liabilities would come off best. Property 
companies are a prime example. The companies that 
w'ould come off w'orst arc those w'hich have a lot of ca-sh 
and little debt. The effect on the profit and loss arcoimi 
w'f)iild he to deflate profits as depreciation is charged on a 
higher base and to eradicate stock profits. Capital- 
n\tcnMve, but old-established, maiuifactnring would be 
shown U) he much less profitable than it is sometimes 
suppoM'd to he. 

No c(»rnpany din'ctor is going to like the job of explain¬ 
ing to shareholders that, if they want to maintain intact 
the real \ ciliie of the capital w'hich is generating their earn¬ 
ings, th<‘n less of ihcir (‘arnings can be regarded as 
(listrih’jtahlc. 1’hat is wliy the (^BI initiative is so neces- 
sinv. \ttoiintants cannot go too far ahead of their 
clients on such an nnporlanl principle. 

NOi al'i aiTonntants are united in wanting price-lcvel- 
ad )nsi<‘d-ac(’oiinis. I lu* institute calls thfun curient general 
purchasing power acf'ounls. Someone will have to think 
of a caichif'r naini. Inllaccounts .* Several British compa¬ 
nies simply charge ait additional amount of depreciation. 
Many accountants argue that, sitice the main disadvan¬ 
tage of conventional historic accounts is to underplay the 
reserves needed tor asset replacement, the simple reform 


Inflation:^less profit 

Profit and loss_ 


Profit before depreciation and taxation 
Less depreciation 

Historical 

basis' 

£000 

1,136 

241 

Adjusted 

£000 

1,088 

293 

Profit after depreciation 

Less inflation loss (see below) 

895 

795 

72 

Profit before taxation 

Less taxation 

895 

395 

723 

395 

Profit after taxation 

500 

328 

Dividends 

303 

306 

Retained profit for the year 

197 

22 

Balance sheet 

Ordinary share capital 

Historical 

Adjustment for inflation 

Undistributed profit 

1.495 

2.217 

1.495 

674 

1,982 

Total equity interest 

3.712 

4,151 

Current assets 

Less current liabilities 

3,804 

1,524 

3,842 

1,523 

Net current assets 

Fixed assets less depreciation 

2,280 

1.486 

2,319 

1.886 

Less preference shares 

3.766 

54 

4,205 

54 

Net assets 

£3,712 

£4.151 

This exercise was done by one of the 

English 

Institute ol 


Chartered Accountants' field testers and released to The 
Economist by the company, a medium-sized engineering concern 
The principles used are those in the embryonic exposure draft 
The £72,000 inflation loss is from holding monetary assets less 
a £4,000 gam to the ordinary equity from having some preference 
capital The institute would welcome more field testers It took 
27 man-hours to adjust the 1969 accounts, as all the assets had 
to be gone through, but only five hours for the following vear 


is to go over to replacement cust arroimting. a.s th<' Dutch 
Philips company has done. Compared with “ inflaccount- 
ing ” this would provide companies with accounts w hich 
tend lo keep more reserves aside, but which are still 
expressed in a merry mixture of many different vrars' Cs 
If a company finds that the price of its fixed assei- 
rises fa.ster titan the general lrvt‘l of prices, and that 
inflaccouiits do not pioduee enough depreciation, then 
it can do replacement cost accounting as well. 

The amounts at stake are \ery large. In 1969 and 
companies had a massive cash deficit after paving dm- 
dends and paving for new iinestmcnt. The deficit came 
t() over £1 billion in 1970, beside which the relief in 
free depreciation measures, etc, in the budget (costing 
around £jooni in a full year) may look almost paltiN. In 
order to generate internally the funds for investmeni. 
companies will have to raise prices. Under inflaccoinii^ 
there will also be pressure on companies to raise prices so 
as to shew real " increases in profits—just as the trad* 
unions would want to show real wage increases undei a 
system of indexed wages. Bui the ccononn will gain ii 
companies show’ how small their profits really are. 
present system of misleading reporting mn.st be leadin.C 
to a inalclislribution of resources. 
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Tough as a truck, agile as a bird. 



In the 1970s, the Buffalo will continue to 
be the world’s best tactical support STOL 
aircraft. 

Whatever comes off the drawing board, 
based or proven technology, the Buffalo 
will be the plane to beat. Its big rear door 
loads 41 troops or seven tons of cargo as 
fast as men can move. 

It can operate in any country, under 
almost any conditions. If medals were 
awarded to aircraft, the Buffalo would 
have won several for meritorious and 
reliable service. 

It can land on roughly-levelled strips. 

It has landed on sand that could bog down 
a four-wheel drive vehicle. The Buffalo 
can take your troops and supplies almost 
anywhere, and back again. 


It ’s a pilot’s plane, a soldier’s plane, 
tactician’s plane. 

Military experts say it’s the close 
support plane of tomorrow. 



STOL / Buffalo 

The de Havilland Aircraft of Canada 
Limited, Downsview, Ontario 
World Leaders in STOL 
A Hawker Siddeley Company 
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Gordon Richardson mbe, 
Chairman of Schroders Limited, 
reports on 1971. 

In 1971 the Group achieved 
profits comfortably in excess of 
any previously earned. 

In London, Schroder Wagg 
participated to the full in the in¬ 
creased activity in the new issue 
market, and played a leading part 
in the field of takeovers and mer¬ 
gers; the growth of institutional 
funds under our management con¬ 
tinued ; and the fall in sterling and 
Eurocurrency interest rates worked 
strongly to the advantage of our 
banking business. 

Our banking subsidiaries in the United States again 
expanded the volume and scope of their business and 
achieved increased profits. 

Our Swiss subsidiary reported good results for the 
year, and developed further its banking and investment 
activities. 

The parity changes which occurred during 1971 are 
reflected in the Balance Sheet in a reduction in the 
sterling value of consolidated assets and liabilities. 

A final dividend of 7/ip is recommended, making a 
total of 10/ip for the year, compared with 9p for 1970. 


Schroders Limited 



For the year ended 31st December 

1971 

1970 

£000 

£'000 

Capital. Disclosed Reserves and Loan Capital 

25.43b 

25,876 

Deposits and Acceptances 

461,152 

475,186 


486,587 

501.062 

Liquid Assets 

202,786 

219,359 

Loans, Acceptances, etc. 

260,998 

268,451 

Other Assets 

22,803 

13,252 


486,587 

501,062 

Consolidated Disclosed Profit 

2,107 

1,653 





Group Companies, Associates and Representative Offices in: Argentina, 
Australici, Tho Bahamas. Bermuda, Brazil, Canada, France. Germany, Hong Kong, 
Republic of Ireland, Lebanon, Spain. Switzerland and the United States of America 

If you would like a copy of Schroders Limited Report and Accounts for further 
information, please write to the Secretary, 120 Cheapsido, London EC2\/ 6DS. 
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BUSINESS 


Britain 


British steel buys itself a deal 


I’he Government will spell out, next 
week, its plans for the future of the 
British Steel Corporation. Meanwhile 
BSC hass begun the first two of up to 
40 tidying-up operations. They involve 
selling off its brickworks in two paircels 
and turning its constructional steel 
operation into an independent subsi¬ 
diary, in the hope that one day it will 
be able 'to attract private capital. But 
they are small l>eer compared wiitli what 
is expected to be the next piece of 
surgery: 'the compHoated swap deal 
with Firtli Brown, the biggest private 
steelmaker in Britain. This weekend it 
moves towards completion. 

Two nominal companies are being 
set up to take over the various plants 
being transferred. I'he British Steel 
(Corporation is to get the much-coveted 
third of the modern Shepoote Lane 
stainless steel plate rolling mill that it 
did not get after the arbitrary carve-up 
of the steel indu.stry on nationalisation. 
It also gets -tlie otlier half of Firth 
V'ickers. More important, it will get 
(oinplete control of these companies in 
the highly competitive stainless steel 


market. Firth Brown will take over the 
so-far unprofitable medium forge at 
River Don, with its vacuum arc and 
ESR furnace-s. This will take the private 
sector deeper into stainless and high 
alloy steel forgings, although it will 
move out of stainless flat products. 

It is lx)und to cost BSC a fair bit. 
Firth Brown is expecting to get a 
substantial net sum out of it, even 
though it will need to invest in the 
River Don medium forge to knock it 
back into shape. BSC is likely to have 
to pay at least £5111 for the one-third 
sh<are of ithe Shepoote Lane assets, with 
probably more for the poten-tially highly 
profitable Firth Vtickers, j>articu'larly for 
the name aiKl goodwill. It will be some 
time before the sitocks and work-in- 
progress can be asses.sed, but BSC seems 
bound to have to pay more than it 
receives. 

The de^ will leave BSC with the 
heavy River Don forge to sort out: 
some time ago it was efstiniated that a 
capital injection of at least £10111 
woukl be needed to make it f>i‘ofitable. 
But to a large extent the future .success 


of this plant is outside the cor|x>ration*s 
control: it depends mainly on the 
demands of the electrical generating 
industry. 

BSC will not be getting much gravy 
from selling its two lots of brickworks, 
although it will be more than the book 
value of £aiii or so. One group of 10 
brickworks with a refractory plant has 
been sold to Butterley Brick Company, 
giving an annual capacity of 8f)in bricks 
and 31,000 tons of refractory. The 
Ollier sale, to a private, unquoted com¬ 
pany, Innes Lee Industries Ltd, is of 
four works producing 2f)m bricks a 
year. In all, 680 workers w"ill transfer 
with these works. So far, the changes 
to BSC's constriictional steelworks divi¬ 
sion are in name only. A shell com¬ 
pany has been set up, so that private 
money can be accepted if any should 
offer iLself. 

Industrial relations _ 

Very unsettled 

Next Tuesday a £im campaign will 
be launched to tr\ to promote a better 
climate of industrial relations in 
Britain. Over the next three years, the 
theme of “ working together ” will be 
drummed home in newspapers and on 
hoarding's. I’he idea originated with 
Aims of Indus’iry, although it will not 
be running the campaign. Industry is 
paying for the show, and, although the 
(government will not officially b^k it, 
it will no doubt pronounce a blessing. 

It is a propitious moment for the 
campaign to .start. Already this year 
12m days have been lost liecause of 
strikes, nearly ais many as in the whole 
of 1971. On Thursday, tlie rail unions 
were firmly told by British RaiTs 
chairman, Mr Richard Marsh, that 
BR could not raise its 11 per cent 
offer. Southern region drivers im¬ 
mediately called for a work-to-rule, 
and others may follow suit. More talks, 
however, are billed for next week. 

The piioney war between the engin¬ 
eering employers and unions in Man- 
< 3 hester entered its second week with the 
General Electric Company's Trafford 
Park plants joining the list of 16 sit-ins. 



Don; aH$,hot bu$i/mss 
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meeting of the executive of the Con¬ 
federation of Shipbuilding and Engin¬ 
eering Unions in York. Mr McGarvey 
has negotiated a deal with the ship¬ 
builders for three £2 instalments. The 
engineers are blocking it while their 
own claim is fought. The lx>ilermakers 
could decide to accept regardless, but 
it seems more likely that they will lead 
a push in the confederation to get the 
engineers l>ack to die national table. 


^^Unofficial strikes? 
there'ls nothing 
lean do about itr 


Isrft there? 



£1m for a better climate 


The 3,500 hourly-paid employees there 
failed to turn up after Raster, having 
lieen told they inusst work normally. In 
common with many of the 200,000 
engineering workers in the area, they 
were banning piecework and overtime 
in support of a local camj)aign for 
more jnoney and improved hours and 
holidays. The engineering unions had 
chosen Manchester as the battleground 
after the national wage talks broke 
down. Hut the employers there are 
remaining pretty solidly together so far. 

So far both sides have kept their 
cool. The .sit-ins are purely nominal (a 
representative sample of men in an 
unheated, unlighted factor\') and 
amount to a strike. The unions prefer 
to call them lockouts. Any plant-level 
deal made within the employers’ temis 
IS shnplv rejected by full-time union 
officials In turn, they claim 'that 20 
companie;. have made deals on their 
terms, l»ut tlicv do not say how many 
were with finus outside the 250 mem¬ 
bers of the local omploYcrs' organisa¬ 
tion. 

Mr Hugh Scanlon may be beginning 
to \\oiitler if. rather than when, real 
cracks will appear in the employers’ 
resolve. It was his decision that put 
Ma-ichester (with Sheffield to follow) 
in die front line. A little pointed 
comniera was directed this week at his 
offer to resign early, if it would help in 
the proposed merger with the Electri¬ 
cians’ and Plumbers' Trade Union. 
And next week he has to face the wrath 
of Mr Danny McGarvey at the full 


Heathrow _ 

More trouble 
to come _ 

'Phis week’s work-to-rule by British 
European Airways pilots failed to stop 
a single flight in the first five days. 
But the work-to-rule could be intensi¬ 
fied and cause serious trouble. The last 
work-to-rule, in the summer of 1970, 
lasted 12 days and stopped 402 flights. 
However, it seein.s this time that many 
pilots are not in a militant mood, and 
are aware that BE A, facing a deficit of 
£2111, is in no position to .shell out for 
a big pay rise. Besides, there is not 
much public sympathy for the pilots, 
who already earn up to £B,ooo a year. 

But even if BE A and the pilots 
patched things up, there is likely to be 
more trouble .soon. The 60,000 ground 
workers at Heathrow have been 
demanding more pay, and so far have 
been offered only a £i a week rise. 
Since most earn close on £40 a week, 
this offer is worth under 3 per cent. 
Some of the clerical workers are pre¬ 
pared to accept this, hut, as usual, 
the militant engineering and mainten¬ 
ance men are talking about a strike. 

As if this was not enough, the dispute 
about General Aviation Services is still 
dragging on. Last autumn, when GAS 
was awarded a new contract, a strike 
crippled Heathrow for three days. CiAS 
was first called in by the British Air¬ 
ports Authority over three yeans ago 
to give airlines a wider choice in 
handling services. But shop stewards 
reckoned that GAS might win too 
many contracts from BEA and the 
British Overseas Airways Corporation, 
and thus cause redundancies. Mrs 
Barbara ("astle, when Secretary for 
Employment, set up an inquiry, which 
concluded that there was no reason 
why GAS should not be allowed to 
compete. After last autumn’s trouble, 
Mr Robert Carr sent in a mediator to 
try to .sort things out, A compromise 
was reached, whereby GAS would not 
be allowed to handle more than 8 per 
cent of total flights. But the shop 
stewards still have not accepted this. 
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They now have the whiphand, since 
no airline is going to give GAS a new 
contract if this threatens to close 
Heathrow again. 

The industrial relations chaos at 
Heathrow seems to be endemic. The 
16 unions are badly organised, and 
there are too many of them. The union 
officials have no control over the shop 
stewards, and communication is 
atrocious. Both the airlines and the 
BAA have a poor reputation for indus¬ 
trial relations management. 

Mr Carr ought to bring in the 
Commission on Industrial Relations to 
investigate why Heathrow's troubles 
have been so persistently bad. At the 
same time, he should advise the BAA 
and the airlines to have no hesitation 
in dealing with wildcat strikes, which 
have so plagued the airport in the 
past, by taking the leaders to court 
under the Industrial ReLlions Act. 

Inoestment _ 

Sting in the 
budget's tail _ 

The changeover to the “ imputation ” 
.system of corporation tax, announced 
in the budget, is going to l>e a disincen¬ 
tive to investment in the corning vear, 
as The Economist argued on February 
5th. This effect will outweigh the 
impact of the change Mr Barbe: 
announced to “ free depreciation—that 
is to say, a n)0 per cent first-vear 
allowance.” In fact, a 100 per cent 
first-year allowance is not the same 
as free depreciation. If next week’s 
Finance Bill provides for a 100 per 
cent first-year allowance, businesses 
will have to depreciate 1972-73’s nevv 
plant at the 40 per cent rale of tax, 
only to have the profit from it taxed 
at 50 per cent. 

If the bill provides for free deprecia¬ 
tion, businesses that invest in 1972-73 
will have to wait another year to take 
their full write-off at 50 per cent, 50 
they will have to do without anv 
depreciation in the first year. This will 
be a mild disincentive to 1972*7! 
investment. Leasing companies provide 
a good illustration, because they isolate 
the cash flow effects of investment, 
and also because they do precise 
calculations of the cash flow effects of 
investment incentives and tax changes. 

A five-year lease with complete 
amortisation and quarterly payment:, 
taken out in October, 1971^ on equip¬ 
ment worth fii^ooo, would have cost 
£60.50 a quarter, assuming a constant 
40 cent corporation tax rate 



The people of Bletchl^ are running out of town. 


It’s a race aga inst time: in the next five years or so, activities of the multidiscipl inary committee 

the number of people coming into Bletchley to shop responsible for the new centre. Using critical path 

dnd do business is expected to double. analysis techniques, the computer analyses week 

(This is because Bletchley is with in the designated by week, the proposals-and reports-of each 

area for the new Milton Keynes city development.) working group. And indicates whether these 

But Bletchley (in collaboration with Milton dovetail inawaycompatiblewiththe 1974 

Keynes) is planning ahead. Well before the influx completion date. 

reaches its peak the town centre will have been The computer is saving time. And money, 

redeveloped. Butto us at IBM, the Bletchley redevelopment 

The new centre will be ready in 1974: and it's means even more than that. Not merely because 

vitally important thatthis date is met. (Take another one of our computers is playinga part. But because 

look at that picture!) it is demonstrating how even smaller local authorities 

To make sure that it is met, Bletchley Urban can make use of the most advanced management 

District Council is using a computer throughout all techniques and tools. And because it is yet another 

stagesof planning, development and implementation. example ofwhatwe think computers are all about: 

Already its use has saved many months’ delay. helping make life in the community a little better 

What the computer does is help coordinate the forallof us. 

IBM 

IBM United Kingdom Limited 389 Chiswick High Road, London W4 
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TheiKw 

Ifotel Bdstol,F^ccadi% 
Hie age ctf d^iaiice 
is not past. 


In Spring the age of ckgiince 
will bc‘ relwn with the opening 
of F lotcl Bristol on the corner 
()f I^iec’iitiilly anti BtTkeley 
Strext. 

It will lx* a luxuiy hotel 
with 2()0 betlrcx)ms ;ill witii 
private batlucK)m, 7 luxury 
suite's, a bjT, restaiinuit juxl 
unclcrgmund car park desigtial 
to apjxaJ to |x<)p]e fri^ni all ovcj’ 
the world. 

7 Tie accent tliroughout will 
lx* on ficshionable elegance. 'Hie 
interiors ;ire dt^iigned by a team 
ofex|xrtsin traditioiiiJ 
dcv( )rati( )n, wl u) Iwvc tapturcxl 
the Ix'st eighttxntli ccnfuiy' 
iTench style ()l h )uis XM 
^'ou will sex- tills irtarn die 
moment y( ai eiiUa- tlie tc yer, 
reached via a covered courtyard 


domed pLxster ceiling by tlic 
lifts will carry an elegant 
cliandclicr, and die reception 
^lrca will liavea coffered ceiling 
with t utgbss (K'lidants. 

'Hie liar, situated at the 
approach to the rt5>taurant, will 
liave a sophisticated elegance 
with a rai.sed flcxir atid w^dls of 
painted plaster, (iutglass 
oniiimentanel sex ret lighting 
will Ix' used to outstanding 
ekiorative dleet. 

T 7 ie restaurant will Ix^a 
room tlut rniglit bivecomc 
out ()1 Versailks itse’lt. Its niched 
Willis and lilx‘r*d uscofliand- 
piuiitcd panels, plaster 
mouldings and ornaments will 
give it a chirm ai id gniec whiei i 
will ;uid t() the cii j( >yment ()f the 
liaiite* cui.sine’ menu anel 


rooms and luxury suites evai 
down to the funiiturc and 
furnishings, itodi in proportion 
and shape as well as design, 
they will liave an elegance that 
distinguishes them from die 
usual hotel bedroom. 

At Hotel Bristol, our aim 
will be the highest cjuality of 
jx'rsonid se rvice. All our staff 
will lx* selected for their 
a)urteous and pleasing manner 
as well as their competence. 

Also, thanks to our efficient 
interna] organisation, our 
mani^jer will lx able to S[x*nd 
most of lus time ensuring thit 
Hotel Bristol puts your 
comfort and convenience Ixfore* 
anything else. 

Send tcxl'iy for our cc>kHir 
brexhure and .see for 


f rom ixrkeky Street. It will 
iiavew.dlsand flcwirot the 
finest marble* in the c 1 k >sc‘i i 
udoursof Hotel Bristol. A 



I ti 11,uisf lni<'rii,itiofial n<Jtcl ttoldiiVj'N l.til. ( 'fc vL'IandHuux'. vSfJaims's london, SWi 

fyi ii*.s*T\4t«oiiN|iluini 01 3705ti(JS 
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throughout the five years. The corpora¬ 
tion tax change cuts the return for 
•tfie lessor by a quarter. But, if 100 
per cent first year allowancxjs are intro¬ 
duced by the Finance Bill, the cost 
for the same contract in October, 1972, 
would go up to £69 a quarter, nearly 
15 per cent higher than it would have 
been last October. If, on the other 
liand, there is free depreciation, so that 
businesses take their 100 per cent in 
llie second year, the quarterly pay¬ 
ments on the same lease next October 
will be £62.25, not such an astronomic 
increase, but still £1.75 a quarter 
above last October's cost. A similar 
comract in April, 197;^, will only 
involve cjuarterly payments of £59, 
a quarterly saving of £5.2'5 for five 
vear.s for the man who delays the 
installation of etiuipmcni for six 
months from next October until .April, 
197;^. The* incemtive to make such 
delays will be the stronger, the nearer 
to .\pril, 197;^ the investment would 
otherwise have been made. 

North Sea oil _ 

Can Scapa flow? 

A joint top-level reconnaissance in the 
Orknevs hy men from Shell, Hritisii 
Petroleum and tlie .\merican drilling 
I ompanv Sedco, scheduled foi next 
Moiidav, has caused a local stir. It 
iiLU l)e loo big a stir. Whenever oil- 
cioii go north no\sada\s, everyhods 
"eems to expect them to announce the 
disiovery of a new oilfield. 'Jhis is 
unlikely to ha[)jjen ori Mondas : l)ut 
tl.ere .slu>uld l)e .scope for development 
.It Scapa in the wake of the oil 
iiiilustry’s arrival in the North Sea. 

Scapa Flow is Ideally placed as a 
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service base for rigs and production 
|)latforins working round the top of 
Scotland. Aberdeen is a consl(ieral)le 
distance from these new exploration 
areas, and is losing favour witli some 
service companies because of conges¬ 
tion ; its harbour hoard is desperately 
pressing the Cioverninent to finance a 
major expan.^iion. .Alreadv Huci'^on'.s 
Services is looking to Scapa to supple¬ 
ment its Aberdeen depot. An even more 
important attraction at Scapa is its 
immcn.se existing cajiacits' for oil 
l)ijnkerage. It was able to refuel the 
Royal Navy, when Britannia really had 
one. Provided llu- naval authoritic.s can 
be w'on round, it would be an ideal 
transhipment terminal at the end of 
an oil pipeline. 

(.)rcaclians are probably being 
o[)tiinistic in hoping for more. Thev 
think that Sedco will want to build 
rigs or platforms there, or, at the least, 
(.arty out major repairs and .soi'vicing. 
1 imorous iion-i.slandcr'; must point out 
that there would seem to iie difliculties 
and costs in carrying ^teel, heav\ equip¬ 
ment and s])are part*- acro*;^ a difticnlt 
sea. 

Consumers __ 

Still waiting _ 

Retail spending was dow'ii in Februars, 
which wa^ predictable because of the 
power ruts. But tiie figures puidished 
on Wednc.sday showed a drojj ol on]\ 
I per cent in volume from J:inuar\, 
rather less than miylit have been 
expected. It is a fair gucN-- that without 
the miners' strike spending would have 
kept up its momentum. I'ootf sales held 
up well : theie was probably just 
enough hoarding to off.set the incon- 
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veruence of candlelit supermarkets and 
occasional closures. But clothes and 
.shoe shops suffered : those without 
their own generators ha\e probalily lost 
some sales for good. T he pur chase of 
durable goods petered out a little, too, 
but not that much—jjerhafiN surpris¬ 
ingly, since inanv a customer must have 
been busing electrical goods for a 
blackcd-out home. All in all, the volume 
of retail spending in the three months 
to rpbniary was lev^l with the previou.^ 
ihiee months. 

I'>hruar\\s hire jmrehase figures tell 
much the sanu^ stors. New credit was 
down a bn, par licularK m durable 
goods shops and department .stores, 
where the effect of last Jul\\ measures 
was beginning to wear rather thin. Still, 
tlie total consumer debt out-taiuling at 
the end of F('bruar\ was 19 jilm' cent 
hichci than a \eai eailiei. 

Retailers are now reporting a marked 
pickup in bnviii.’ enllnisiasm, spread¬ 
ing well beyond coloui television .sets. 
And hire jjurebaH* salt's of cais in 
March wore tin* highest since last 
()( lober. .Since official figiucs arc 
alwavs tanlalisiriglv far lieliliul, jirivate 
market i(‘.searchers are ti\ini4 to catch 
a inor'e cui'ent iiirxxl. I'lif* British 
Marker Keseairli Buir'aii published its 
late*-! fiui^unier confidfiKe poll just 
before tin* budget ; even then confi¬ 
dence was nil lilt* u[) aiiri u[), fiarticu- 
larh ainone wouk'ij < lallup got in just 
after and reernded the bigL»(:st impact 
ever from .r bndgf'i It m\estigates 
consunierv’ (‘xpet rations on incomes, 
jnices. tliMi fnianci.d comimtinent.s, 
bu^ine^.^ acli\ and unemplovineiU, all 
of wliicli aie rolled into a “consumer 
confidence index, .\clloii i> usually 
found tc» follow about tliree months 
later. 


Key indicators : British economy 





Percentage change on 



Month 

Index 

1963 = 100 

^ - 

previous three 

month months 

- ^ 

one 

year 

RssorvQS 

Rose by £32m in March to 
£2,715m. 

Conaumar cradit 

Industrial 

production* 

employment* 

productivity* 

January 

January 

January 

124.4 

89 8 

138.5 

1*0.4 

--0.1 

*f0.5 

- 0.2 

“1.1 

+ 0.9 

1.9 

-4.7 

+2.9 

New credit extended in February 
was £184m, seasonally adjusted, 
slightly below the level of recent 
months. 

Export trade*f 

Eng'g orders on hand* 
Retail trade* 
Unemployment* 

February 

December 

February 

March 

148 

114 

112.1 

176.6 

■4 1 

nil 
-0.9 
+ 1.6 

1-5 

-0.7 

+3.7 

+7 

-9 

+6.2 

+33.2 

Retail trade 

Sales by all but food shops fell 
back in February, but probably 
because of power cuts and 

Average earnings* 
Retail prices 

Export prices 

Import prices 

January 

February 

January 

January 

192.4 

154.2 

148 

135 

+0.5 

+0.5 

nil 

+ 1.5 
+ 1.6 
+2 

+1i 

1 - 8.7 

+ 8.1 

1-71 

-i-7 

nuiQing«OTT Dy COnsUmBrS P 0 TOrB 

the budget. 

Export trade, retail trade, engineering order books: in 
constant prices). Unemployment: wholly unemployed 
latest rate 3,9 per cent, 

"^Seasonally adjusted iProvisional 

volume terms (value at 
excluding school-leavers; 
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Back to that old time 
growth talk 

Tokyo 


Hii.slnp.vsrnen arc saying that the 
Japanese economy could be well on 
the way to recovery by the summer. 
Recovery to them means [)utting 
aside the 5.9 per cent real growth 
of 1971-72 (year ended March 31st) 
and talking japanese-size figures 
once again, The authoritative Japan 
Economic Research Centre (Jerc) 
is sticking to the per cent growth 
for 1972-73 which it forecast in 
early December, although it was then 
expecting a smaller upvaluation of the 
yen than actually happened. Jerc's 
forecast implies that l)y next winter 
Jajjan will be on a 10 per cent growth 
rate, hack to what has l)cen normal 
over the past decade. It says, in fact, 
that the Jafianese miracle i.s not over. 
Still, l.ist summer it was foreseeing even 
ro.sier times. 

Japan's overseas trading partners will 
be reliev-cd to learn that exports arc 
expected to rise by no more than 0.9 
per cent next year (with a minute rise 

Japan heads back for 10 per cent 

Gross riHiional expenditure at constant (1965) 
75,000 

Ixllioti yrr 
70.000 

65,000 L 

i 

60,000 j- 

55,000 L 
10 r 
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^CHANGE FROM PREVIOUS 





for 1973-74 also). But—and this is the 
catch—that forecast is in yen. In dollar 
terms the rise will he substantial : from 
$24.67 billion to $27.07 billion. Not 
much of the increase will be offset by 
upvaluations of European currencies: 
Europe, west and cast, takes only one- 
seventh of Japanese exports. However, 
despite the economic revival, Jerc does 
not expect Japan's imports to rise 
much either, and it expects the trade 
surplus, at $8.60 billion, to be much 
the same as last year's. This huge figure 
will be only slightly trimmed by 
invisibles (a deficit on them of about 
$2 billion is expected) and by long¬ 
term capital exports of $2.93 billion. 
So the reser\'es could rise from $16.75 
billion at the end of March to $18.87 
billion a year hence. 

Even that would be a relief com¬ 
pared with the $20 billion by next 
December that Japanese mini.sters had 
been forecasting. Moreover, tlie 
Japanese have begun to implement 
several measures to hold down their 
reserves. In the past two months the 
central bank has lent $600111 to 
Japanese foreign exchange banks on 
condition that they reduce their 
foreign borrowings by an equivalent 
sum. It is thought that these deposits 
may eventually swell to .some billions 
of dollars, if the banks do not scream 
too loudly over the disruption of their 
traditional connectioas with American 
bank.s. The Ministry of International 
Trade and Industry and others plan to 
stockpile non-ferrous metals, and 
possibly al.so iron ore and coking coal, 
with finance from the Bank of Japan; 
importers would have to pay up after 
one year The World Bank made the 
largest .single boi rowing in its history 
when it took Yiroo billion ($320m) 
from the Bank of Japan last month. 
And there are distant plaqs to expand 
the Asian dollar market just opened 


in Tokyo into a long-term dollar 
capital market. Japan is not just lying 
down under the weight of its reserves. 

Australia _ 

Angry with the 
Japanese _ 

Sydney 

(ircat indignation ha.s been aroused 
in .Australia by Japanese steel com¬ 
panies insisting on cuts in their long¬ 
term iron ore contracts. Deliveries of 
Australian ore to Japan in the year to 
March, 1973, arc to be trimmed b\ 
6 per cent below the minimum con¬ 
tractual tonnages. 'I'he largest pro¬ 
ducer, Hamersley Iron (45 per cent 
owned by Rio I'into-Zinc), ha'- 
announced its agreement to such a 
rut. The Mount Newman consoitiimi 
is reported to have agreed too, 
although its partners have not said so. 
A similar reduction will firobably hv 
made in contracts held by the Moimi 
Oold-sworthy consortium (of w-hicli 
Con.solidated Oold Fields is a onr- 
third partner). 

The Japanese had already u.sed thmi 
o]nions to cut deliveries by 10 per 
cent. However, since the full i6 |)ei 
cent reduction applies to this yeai ^ 
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He knows the way from London 
with his eyes closed 



So does he 


'fhcrc’s still one road where yon can joyfully ii^iuire the speeil 
limits, avoid traffic jams and cut straight through the rush hf)ur 

The railroad. 

While others fume, you can sit back in \our comfortable Inter-City 
scat. Read your paper, work a little or a lot or stretch out and elose 
your eyes as Inter-City carries you smoothly to your destination. 

To give you more time at your destination why not use I nter-C 'ity 
Sleepers either out, back or both ways ? 1 ravel while time costs 
nothing—in your sleep! 

On arrival, relaxed and unruffled, you’re probably just a short 
cab-ride from your meeting. But if you need a car, (Godfrey Davis 
Rail Drive car-hire service is available at tiver 70 Inter-City stations. 

Day or night Inter-City is your best business refresher course. 

Start the day’s journey with a good hot breakfast; unwind from it with 
dinner on the way home. Or sleep easy all the w ay. 


Some sc'rvices from London— 
Monday to Friday: 

Route Troint par day 

GiKiiinyhuin fiom Luston 


BmsIoI from Pddflinglon 
i:8rdilt from Paddington* 
fiiasgow Iroin Cuifon* 
Laeds tiom King's Ciuss 
Liverpool from tuslon* 
Manthetier from tuston* 


2S 

1(i 

14 
8 

10 

12 

15 


Nawcaitlafroin King's Cross^ 13 


Fustaut lino 

1 hr. 30 mins. 

1 hr. 40 mins. 

2 hr$. 7 mini. 
S hrs. 53 mins. 
2 hfs. 35 fflini. 
2 hrs. 30 mins. 

2 hrs. 3ft mns. 

3 ifr^ 35 mins. 


*Sieepar atrvicas avaiinbit. 

Ask for details at principal British Rtil Stations. Trivol 
Otficas ST Appninlad Trnvsl Agnnts. 



Inter-City is for you 

Better by far than going 6y car 
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vows 

JUmSiDlY 



Shrewd investment advisers 
know they can 
confidently recommend the 
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Newswecdc 


ATLANTIC 
EDITION 
(Rato Base) 

190,000 

170,000 

155,000 

140,000 

130,000 


110,000 y 




1967 1968 1969 1970 1971 197 : 


A well-educated, affluent and influential 
readership determined to be well informed, 
wincing a little at responsible reporting 
that keeps its uncompromising edge, 
and travelling a lot. 

And growing in numbers. Week after week. 

Newsweek Internatioiial 

-growing awareness 

For further information about 
Newsweek’s 26 International Editions 
contact Newsweek International. 

80 Haymarket London, SW1Y 4TL. Tel: 01 -839 6166. 
21 advertising offices worldwide 
including Brussels, Frankfurt, Geneva, Paris. 

* Facts from the Newsweek international 1B71 fteaetership Survey. 
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expectations rather than to last year’s 
rlekvenes. and since the contracts 
provide for an increasing volume of 
iron ore, the net result will be a 
relatively small reduction m Australia’s 
total ore deliveries to Japan and all 
other destinations of perhaps 3m tons 
helow the 50m tons exported last year 
Ihe companies will lose no more than 
between £9 6m and £10 gm in 
revenue, but they reckon that new pro- 
iluction capacity worth some £9oni 
A^ill now be surplus to requirements 
for the time being 
Apart from gold a century ago, no 
(ommodity in Australia’s history has 
bad so sudden and profound an 
impact on the economy as iron 01 e 
for export has in the past six years 
between 1965 and 1970 the Japanese 
steel industry signed long-term con¬ 
tracts to import ore worth more than 
i ] 6 billion from Australia, thus pro¬ 
moting an investment of £455m in 
rew mining investment Iron ore 
exports, begun only in 1966, accounted 
f >r per cent of Australia’s mineral 
exports last year, and both business- 
I en and politicians have been 
il)iuptly reminded of then economic 
flopendence on Japan 

1 he Japane^ steel industry pro¬ 
duced only 8b 5m tons in 1971, com- 
])iied with the expected loom tons, 
it r\ing steel mills holding large stocks 
ot ore Now a recovery to g^^m-gbrn 
1 )us 1® expected, requiring 10701 tons 
oi ore But the Japanese had con- 
ti (ted to buy 120m tons from various 
)urtes Hence the cutbecks 


:!>outh Afrtcm budget 


Mildly for growth 

Johannesburg 


iliving grown at ^ 1 per cent a year 
the past decade, South Africa s 
Krosv domestic product per head 
ulvanced a mere i per cent last year 
t ^u^p^lSlngly, therefore, the minister 
of hnance, Dr Nicholas Diederichs, 


produced a mildly expansionary 
budget last week, only three months 
after the rand was devalued by 12 3 per 
cent (agaanst gold) Government 
spending is to rise only 6 per cent in 
the new fiscal year, compared with a 
20 per cent jump a year ago Even so, 
because of the impact of Ac recession 
on tax revenues. Pi Diedenchs is to 
pump 8ooni rand (£47om) additional 
purchasing powei into the economy 
through deficit financing Credit 
coilmgs are relaxed (although inteiest 
rates are to be pegged) and there are 
tax incentives and concessions for 
industry, exporter and individuals 

Business reaction has been geneially 
favourable, but the widespread view is 
that Dr Diedenchs is taking a consider¬ 
able gamble Having sufleicd acute 
balance-ol-payments problems last 
year, South Africa now faces tiie 
alternative possibilities of a rapid 
revival of the econoin>, or an accelera¬ 
tion of inflation (over 6 per cent 
in 1971), and a still bigger pa>ments 
deficit 

Certainly there is a good deal more 
slack in the economy than a year ago 
For whites, asians and coloureds, 
unemployment has risen about a third 
in 12 months, capacity in private 
manufacturing has nsen 10 per cent 
over the past two >ears but output 
has nsen hardly at all 

Yet the market for skilled labour 
remains tight Uneniploynieiit among 
skilled whites ns only i |>eT c.ent 1 here 
IS obvious scope for the powerful while 
labour unions to take advantage of Dr 
Dftodenchs’s expansioniMii Demands 
now in the pipeline from white mining 
uiuons, textile workers and lailway 
staffs are the shape of things to conu 
At the same time, while import < ontrols 
—imposed immediately before last 
December’s devaluation—reniaun in 
being, the restraining effect of foreign 
competition on South African prices is 
blunted 

TTie obvious solution would have 
been for Dr Diedenchs to announce big 


Key indicators: world commodity prices 


^ Index Percentage 

P'lbber 1963«-100 change on 

'-ontinued lack of oonsumer demand, Mar Apr one one 

coupled with increased production, 29 5 month year 

stocks and over-capacity among ayn- - - - - 

thetic producers, have combined to Aj| 1302 129 8* - 07 f 39 

push rubber prices to new lows at little c^od 143 8 1428* - 1 9 f 6 7 

oyer 12p a kilo. Only Intervention by 98 8 987* -10 4240 

the Malaysian government has proven- Metals 187 9 188 1 01 -136 

tod prices tumbling further Miec 1172 1124* *4 64 + 68 

*prov§stonaf _ 


relaxations in the industrial colour bar 
But, to industry’s disappointment, he 
did no such thing The only lomcssion 
IS that industry in towns will now he 
allowed to employ additional black 
lalbour to work multiple shifts—some¬ 
thing that was previously forbidden in 
any firm where the ratio of black to 
white labour exceeded 2 5 to i Pretoi la 
evidently has no intention of making 
wfute unions give a bigger share of 
skilled jobs to the blacks Nor was there 
even a hint that the proportion of the 
gnp going into black training and eclu- 
cation will be raised Soullt Africa 
looks set fair—with devaluation, import 
controls and an expansionar budget 
-to boost output i he extent of the 
inflation that will follow - the economic 
price of apartheid—icniaiiiN to be 
seen 


Spanish cars _ 

With seats 


Barcelona 

lor the first time cars fioni Seat, 
Spain’s leadine- motor firm, are making 
an impact on the Irench maiket 
Hitlierto, Seats exjiort effort in Europe 
has been concentrated on smaller 
countries witli little domestic laj pro¬ 
duction, but last star it sold 5,700 
\ohiclos to west (jernians and tins \ear 
4,000 will bo 1 ianc( I ikf Brazil 
(see I hi hionomi^t \pnl ist) Spam 
is well placed to collai a big slice of 
the grow til in the world s motor manu¬ 
facturing in the i97as With a gnp per 
head three times that of Brazil but a 
population OTU ihinl the size, Spain’s 
carmakeis like Brazils, need to boost 
exports sliarpK to maintain the 
industrs s pioc’ <vious growtli rate 
I'^niikc thf Brazilian industry, however, 
the leading carmaker in Spam is 
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locally-owned. 

llic Sociedad Espafiola de Autoino- 
viles de Tiirismo was forme<l in 1930 
with 31 per cent of the shares held by 
Ini (the Insti'tuito Nacional de Indus- 
iria, the state holding company) and 
most of the remainder by Spanish 
l)anks and private shareholders. Fiat 
undertook to provide technical assist¬ 
ance and the licence for the use of its 
designs, but held only 6 cent of 
rlie capital. The Seat factor\^ went into 
profJnction in 1933. From then to 1966 
the n\uid>cr of cars registered in S}>ain 
soared from 8,000 to 230,000: now 
there arc 4.Bin. Seat sales lxK>nied 
accordingly, and the company now has 
the biggest sales in Spain, worth 
£136111, or £30111 more than its nearest 
rival, the BiII:>ao steel finn of Altos 
Hornos de Vizcaya. Seat is also 'the 
sliowpiere among die companies under 
the Ini umbrella. .Afiart from a popular 
image it has an excellent profits record 
—wliit'll cannot he said for all of 
them—and has been paying a regular 
13 per cent dividend for some years. 

However, tlie Spanish car market has 
increasingly become a replacement one, 
and Seat, along with other producers, 
has liad to turn abroad. This neces¬ 
sitated a revi.sion of its agreement with 
Fiat (which originally confined Seat's 
.sales to Spain). From 1967 onwards, 
Seat gained the. right to export through 
its own .sales organisation, with help 
from Fiat ; in return for this Fiat 
became entitled to appoint more direc¬ 
tors to the board and to raise its share¬ 
holding to 36 per cent. Scats are 
now 'iold to over 30 countries, 
including Holland, Belgium, and 
Finland (where they arc now the mast 
popular car) ; a tenth of the output 
of the Spanish car industry' goes abroad, 
and a fifth of Seat’s. 

At home Seat holds 60 per cent of 
tlie market. Imports are negligible 
beoa\ise of a protective duty of 80 per 
cent and Limits on import permits ; 
competition comes from French and 
other foieign manufacturers producing 
in Spain. Tlie Seat 830 holds the lead 
in sales of Spanish cars as a whole and 
the Seat 124D among cars of medium 
cla.ss. Last year output (255,621 cars) 
was hit by Spam's recession, labour 
troubles and the Catalan floods, but 

^ 97 ') w 197^^ output is expected to 
reach 300,000. A sec ond factory', with 
the same capacity as the present 
Barcelona one, is to be built at the 
nearby town of Martorell, and the 
company is scheduled to make capital 
^vestments of £7401 in the 1972-75 
development plan. Seat’s export drive 
is only beginning. 
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Pakistan _ 

Better without 
Bangle ? _ 

Islamabad 

Despite President Bhutto's pre.scnt 
political troubles, his economic policy¬ 
makers reckon that wc.st Pakistan can 
achieve a real growth rate of 10 per 
cent once the problems of adaptation 
to the loss of Bangladesh have been 
overcome. 'Fhc west wing achieved 61 
per cent annual growth in the 1960s, 
but, according to the conventional 
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wisdom in Islamabad today, the east 
wing during this time was becoming an 
increasing liability. Visiting foreign aid 
experts endorse, though less enthusia- 
.stically, the view that the we.st may 
now be better off without East Bengal 
and hs large, poor population. 

All the .same, sales to the east before 
the break-up were ri.sing faster than 
exports and the Ios.s of the east ha.s 
already led to setbacks in the produc¬ 
tion of cotton yarn and fabrics, 
cigarettes, and certain cheinical.s. To 
divert the.se goods to world markets will 
require an upgrading of quality (eg, in 
cotton textiles), even if markets can be 


Tilting at the float 

New York 

'I'hc Federal Reserve Boards new 
proposals for speeding up America's 
cheque-clearing procedures call for one- 
day payment of all cheques. This is 
already standard in downtown financial 
districts, but elsewhere it is not unusual 
for live or‘six days to clap.se between 
deposit of a cheque to a payee’s account 
and its subtraction from that of the 
payer. Manipulation of the resultant 
“ Boat ”—in-tran.sit cash which is in two 
accounts simultaneously—is very wide¬ 
spread. One universal practice is kiting: 
risking overdrafts by writing cheques 
that, with luck, will not be collected 
until a later deposit is made; done 
professionally, this is a fraud which 
plagues many banks. 

Some noii-barik float results inevitably 
from delayed deposit of cheques and 
from postal delivery lime, but it is the 
float within the banking system itself 
which is the target of the Fed’s pressure 
for promptne.s.s. In-transit items held by 
the largest banks amount to more than 
$30 billion every day. And there is a 
further $3 billion in the Fed’s float, 
resulting from its crediting cheques to 
receiving bank.s several days before 
charging them to paying banks. This 
fluctuates sharply and unprcdicrably, 
thereby complicating the Fed’s critical 
role of managing outstanding bank 
credit in pursuit of monetary policy. 
And since it amounts to a perpetual 
interest-free loan of $3 billion to the 
banks, the Fed has an immediate incen¬ 
tive to reduce it, even beyond the 
broader benefits 

At the same time, however, the Fed 
i.s propo.sirig to make uniform the now- 
diflcrent sets of rules for city and 
country banks that determine the mini¬ 
mum reserves they must hold against 
demand deposits. The result will be a 
net release of funds available for lend¬ 
ing of $2,9 billion, which will be parti¬ 
ally offset by the $2 billion the Fed 
reckons to chop off the float. The net 
increase of funds in the banking system, 


however, will be counteracted by 
monetary policy. 

Two years ago, the Fed established a 
regional cheque-clearing centre in the 
Baitimorc-Washingion area, where 
cheque-kiting was notorious. Its success 
led to the Fed’s declaration last June 
that it would, if ne-ccs.sary, set up as 
many as iB new regional centres. The 
Fed’s problem is not one of insufficient 
facilities, since it already has a nation¬ 
wide computerised wire-transfer system 
capable of achieving its goals, but it has 
not yet found the key to inducing the 
banks to use its system. They uniformly 
use it for a large volume of small trans¬ 
actions, but reserve the large ones (and 
the float involved) to direct transfers 
between banks. Even the elimination of 
fees for transmission of amounts over 
$1,000 failed to produce increased u.sc, 

For their part, the banks argue that 
many corporate customers prefer present 
methods and have hinted that a reduc¬ 
tion in the board’s re.servc requirements 
is in order if it persi.sts in pulling the 
float plug. Bankers note that not only do 
regional centres reduce float, but that 
the leading bank in Baltimore, for 
instance, has already lost more than 
$i()m in interest-free deposits main¬ 
tained (mainly for cheque-clearing ser¬ 
vices) by banks for which it acts as 
corrcsp<»iiderits. 
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Gallaher-1971 


Extracts from the Statement by the Chairman, Mr. Mark Norman 


Trading Reaults 

Turnover increased in 1971 to £453 million compared with 
£436 million in 1970. All sectors of the Group, including new 
acquisitions, contributed to the increase except for cigarettes 
which declined by about 41%. Trading profit before interest 
increased to £22.58 million compared with £20 million in 1970; 
again all sectors except cigarettes contributed to this profit 
increase. 

The Group trading profit is about 121 % up on the previous 
year. Tobacco profits overall showed a modest increase. Our 
Optical interests contributed greatly increased profits. Our 
Engineering interests would have produced a satisfactory profit 
increase (including Saunders Valve for only 9 weeks) but for 
losses on exchange rates arising from the revaluation of 
currencies. Our Wholesaling operations swung from a loss to a 
very small profit. 

Group profits attributable to Ordinary Shareholders are 
1971—£12.98 million, 1970- £11.38 million. 

The Directors now recommend a final dividend of 13 per cent, 
making a total of 21 per cent for the year compared with 
19 per cent for 1970. 

Tobacco Marketing and Sales 

The total cigarette market declined over the whole year by about 
4i %. Gallaher maintained its market share. 

The KING SIZE sector increased volume by 25 ‘'o and, despite 
four new competitive brands being launched during the year. 
BENSON AND HEDGES KING SIZE has held its share. 

In the last quarter of the year, sales of SILK CU T more than 
quadrupled due to the brand being positioned at the top of a 
tar nicotine league tabic published by an independent survey. 
Additions to the SILK CUT range have been introduced in 
1972 and total SILK CUT volume is expected to grow. 

HAMLET is now the largest selling cigar, having overtaken 
MANIKIN which itself beat last year’s volume. BENSON 
AND HEDGES SMALL CIGARS had a successful first year. 

CONDOR maintained its market leadership. In the roll-your- 
own sector OLD HOLBORN continued to improve its market 
share in a sector of the market which declined during the year. 

Mono Pumps Limited 

In spite of rather difficult trading conditions the Mono Group, 
including F. A. Hughes & Co. Ltd. for the first time, increased 
its sales substantially and its profits before exchange rate 
adjustments modestly. 


Mono Pumps (Engineering) Limited improved its turnover in 
packaged sewage equipment and associated pumping equipment 
and returned its best profits yet. 

Metering Pumps Limited produced record sales and profits. 

Saunders Valve Company Limited 

In September 1971 we purchased the whole of the issued share 
capital of this well known engineering company. 

The Dollond and Altchlson Group of Companies 

The Dollond and Aitchison results were excellent. 

In August 1971, wc acquired for about £1.25 million cash 
more than 90% of the share capital of Clifford Brown Ltd., the 
well known firm of Dispensing Opticians with 31 Branches; 
their profits for 8 weeks are included in these results. 

Wholesaling 

1971 has been a year of considerable rc-organisation and expan¬ 
sion and the Division is now beginning to make a significant 
contribution to Group sales and profits. 

People 

1 must particularly mention again those who work and live in 
Northern Ireland -about 5,600-—where the violence and conflict 
impose a dreadful pressure on the home lives and daily travel of 
all. To the great credit of management, staff and workpeople, 
both men and women, there has been little interruption to the 
production and distribution of our goods, ('ommunity discord 
has rarely moved inside the factory, warehouse and office walls, 
and so long as this good sense prevails there is hope that 
solutions will be found outside. 

Outlook 

E«}r 1972 our main concerns arc proln margins and the future 
consequence of Britain\s entry into the C oinmon Market. 

Costs of all kinds have continued to riNC. albeit at a slower 
rate; prices of our products have been held steady in most cases 
for well over a year. The time is coming when we shall need 
some price increases to restore protil margins to the level neces¬ 
sary for the maintenance of our facilities and the continuing 
financial health of our undertakings. 

Joining the Common Market is going to pose some special 
problems for the tobacco industry, in particular those related 
to tobacco taxation and to the enlargement of a *home* market 
from 55 million tc 250 million people. We must be prepared for 
these changes. 


SUMMARY OF RESULTS 1971 


Total Sales. 

Profit before Tex. 

Tax. 

Ordinary Dividends (gross) - 

Profit retained. 

Nat Asaata. 


£452,870,000 

£21,922,000 

£8,615,000 

£7,734,000 

£5,251,000 

£138,739,000 
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THE Kco^Misr Kr^tL 

God, not another conference on Europe.** 


Its an understandable reaction. 

But the fact is that for all the hot air about 
liuropc there’s been precious little discussion about 
the nut and bolls 

That's why the Advertising Association is 
devoting its 1972 conference toThe Common Market 
Place’ 

I'or two days over twenty speakers, starting with 
the Rt. Hon F’dward Meath MP,will put liurope under 
a markcting,advcriising and media microscope. 

You'll hear of the development s .so far, 
backed up by chapter and verse case histones. 

You'll learn how British agencies and media can 
bcnctil from the European drive into Britain 

You'll hear how the Americans have responded 
to lairope How consumerism is likely to affect you 
Which British industiies will be first to led the crunch 
of Rurope. 

And specialists in media,research and industrial 
advertising will have special winking sessions as well. 

If you haven't yet received your invitation to join 
the other delegates from all over fiuropc who'll be 
coming to the conference, please send us the coupon. 

But first,pencil July 4lh and 5ih into yourdiary. 

It would be a shame if you were booked to do 
something else on the tlay your competitors were 
learning how to run rings round you in'l he Common 
Market Place’ 

Advertising Association Conference *72 
The Common Market Place. 


I vvoiild like lo iiUcntI Ploa.st’ ^erul me lurilu* 
details anil repistfatam Itirin 

N.imi, 

C ompari N 
Address . 


Send Ir* The Advcrlismt,' 

I Assoaaiu)n,(’hanirc\ House, 
I fieeleston Street, 
l-ondonSWlW (i 



taro AdvcrtiMtni With atfl(ftowie<j[giNn<m lo Puoeh 
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We're much more moder/i without Bangle 


found at all. Equipment would need to 
he imported (for which foreign 
exchange may be lacking); because of 
Pakistan’s high-cost structure, sub¬ 
sidies may be needed. However, con¬ 
siderable scope is seen for expanding 
ilie output of other industries like 
cement, garments and light engineering 
products. 

When it comes to agriculture, the 
west is self-sufficient in wheat, its staple 
food in normal years, and has a surplus 
of irn tons of rice. With the 


further spread of the green revolution, 
surpluses ought to materialise also in 
raw cotton, oilseeds and tobacco, which 
could become trade-offs for the jute 
and tea which came from East Bengal. 
A rice-for-tea barter deal has just been 
negotiated with Ceylon. But all this 
will depend on several imponderables. 
More power will be needed to extend 
the green revolution; more inputs will 
be needed too, yet half Pakistan’s 
fertilisers and all its pesticides are 
imported. Above all, whatever the long- 


Ski Soviet styie 

The Russian.s arc planning a ski resort 
in the Caucasus. A consortium of French 
businessmen, banks and ski technicians 
hopes to be able to sell knowhow 
(possibly in partnership with Swks and 
.Austrian interests) for a centre modelled 
on Courchevel in French .Savoy. With 
-»(),ooo beds, it would be fully equipped 
with lifts and entertainment facilities 
to take one million visitors a year. 

The one largish ski resort as yet in 
Russia, Alma-Ata near Tashkent, has 
very limited equipment and i.s almost 
inaccessible. All the same, French 
salesmen may be optimistic in thinking 
the Russians need the kind of help 
they arc offering. A deal over com¬ 
munications could be more likely. 
Whichever resort the Russians choose, 
they will need to build a nearby air¬ 
port. 

There arc still a lot of uncertainties. 
Might the ski rc.sort be largely 
nscTved for Olympic training and 
fitnncstic use ? Or for tourists irom the 
Imropcan communist countries ? Or 
'vill it be used to attract high-spending 
Itard currency skiers from America, 
l-uropc and Japan ? 

Over 5 m skiers take to the Alps 
rvery year, and the number of skiers 
in west Europe as a whole increases 


by 1(1 per crni a year. If Russia can 
sort out the travel pr(jblf.ms, it has some 
hope of creaming off some of this 
growth, if only because (jf one supreme 
attraction: the Caucasus has mow all 
the year round. 



Courchevel sets the style 


tenu benefits from Mr Bhutto's land 
reform plans, a breakdown in the 
traditional landlord-tenant relationship 
could lead to a reduction in crop credit 
and a fall in output, quite apart from 
the political discontents which continue. 

Even more serious will be the need 
to cut the army down to a size ap{)ro- 
priate to Pakistan’s new dimensions; 
the political difficulty, given that most 
of the army was recruited in the west, 
i.s obvious. (Dn the other hand, 
Pakistan’s aid prospects are now 
improving. Residuary^ Pakistan is now 
expected to enjoy an aid inflow of 
$2“)Oni a year, or more thar lialf the 
previous total for the unked country. 
And the Aid Paki.stan con.sortium has 
agreed to a moratorium 0!i capital 
repayments of existing -aid, but not of 
interest, thu.s cutting the current out¬ 
flow by about half, to $ioom a vear. 

Germany 

Looking east 

Hamburg 

On 'Fuesdav high-level team of 
negotiators fioin the west Cicrnian 
foreign office, as well as from several 
other ministries and the Bundesbank, 
left for Moscow to put the final 
touches to a new Sovict-( reniun trade 
pact. Trade between the two coun¬ 
tries has beeti going on without a 
formal ugrceinent ever sinee the last 
one ran out in 10^3—and was not 
lenewed because the Russians insisted 
on excluding tiade with we.st Berlin. 
However, thanks to Flerr Willy 
Brandt's the political climate 

has iijiproved sufficiently to make it 
likely that a provisional trade agree¬ 
ment will be reached before the end 
of tJiis \v(Tk. The final decision will 
then still have to wait until the four 
power agreement on Berlin comes into 
operation. This, in turn, will hinge on 
the ratification of the eastern treaties, 
whose fate will be decided in a key 
vote in the Bundestag on May 4th. 

Even during the period wliile the 
trading agreement has lap.scd, Rus.sia 
has remained Germany’s biggest trad¬ 
ing partner in the eastern block. There 
are still quotas on some 40 per cent 
of Russian exports to Germany* 
Obviously, the least that Russia will 
hope for now is a liberalisation to the 
same level as for German imports 
from Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Bulgaria and Rumania, all of which 
have long-term trade agreements with 
Germany and quota restrictions on 
only some 15 per cent of their trade. 
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The European connection 


Perhaps it was the fixing of the date 
of the French referendum that turned 
the thoughts of the market to the 
joys of Europe on Wednesday. A more 
likely explanation of the 7.2 rise in 
the Financial Times industrial 
ordinary share index that day was die 
celebration of the end of the tax year. 
But even on Thursday, ordinary shares 
were edging up ; indeed the index 
closed at a new all-time peak of 522.2, 
although it was the first day that the 
ipvestmient and unit trusts could sell 
and become liable for a tax charge 
of only 15%. 

Unit and investment trusts are once 
more going to attract a lot of new 
money from investors. But those that 
have a new angle will, in this market¬ 
ing-conscious age, pull in the most. 

Rothschild Investment Trust is 
certainly a trust with a difference, but 
it will be interesting to see how eagerly 
the public responds to the £iom it is 
issuing in the form of convertible 
preference shares with a 5% coupon. 
From RIT’s viewpoint, the addition 
to the existing £9m equity base gives 
more scope for gearing, and the payout 
makes good use of the pattern of the 
trust’s franked income. Preference 
shares will have the same advantages 
in capital gains tax to trust share¬ 
holders as the ordinary shares. While 
the trust is becoming increasingly 
multinational, through the, holding of 
the Netherlands-based Magnum fund, 
it is making active use on the London 
market of big dollops of money. When 
the Grand Metropolitan Hotels offer 
document for Watney Mann comes 
out, RTT will be revealed as the 
holdejs of £9m worth of Watney 
shares, the bulk of the 4.2m shares 
that were built up “ in concert with 
/ ./Ac offerer before the bid was 
‘ announced. The larger the trust, the 
more muscle can be exercised in this 


anglicised version of block trading that 
has been coming into fashion. At a 
market price of 57op, the shares are 
at a premium of, very roughly (RIT 
does not publish a detailed portfolio), 
5% on net asset value, which is less 
than some of the other glamorous 
trusts around, although it is nearer 
20% on a fully discounted basis. The 
point about RIT is that since N. M. 
Rothschild and Sons is not a quoted 
bank, there are all kinds of fancy things 
that the trust will do that the bank will 
not, and a lot of management and 
effort is being put into this showcase 
fund. At the end of the month, or 
thereabouts, Rothschilds will be launch¬ 
ing another bigish trust, destined for 
investment in Europe. 

Suddenly Europe is all the rage 
among fund managers. Ivory and Sime 
are buying control of a Dutch invest¬ 
ment trust. John Govett’s £2om Govett 
European Trust was sent off to a flying 
start, as clients of Hoare and Co 
Govett, the stockbrokers, had agreed 
to take £ 13m in advance. 

The theory of the investors on the 
European scene is that European stock 


markets have failed to provide their 
companies with the kind of rating that 
they deserve. Over the next few years, 
partly under the influence of British 
investment managers, the p/es may 
climb towards British levels. As most of 
the European economies and stock 
markets (Italy excepted) are showing 
good signs of recovery, now is a good 
time to get on the rolling bandwagon. 
There are bound to be disappointments 
en route ; Europe is financially, a 
very different country, with different 
attitudes to stock market investment. 
But so is Japan, and the experts arc- 
making money for the non-experts 
there. 

While the investment dollar prem¬ 
ium lasts, the funds have to get round 
it, either through negotiating back-to- 
back loans, or by lending to feeder 
funds. Baring Brothers quieilv 
launched the Treaty Trust, whose 
£5im was subscribed by the institu¬ 
tions, and which is not destined for 
consumption by the general public. 1: 
will be fed through a Geneva-based 
subsidiary. Geneva was chosen m 
preference to the traditional offshore 
havens, most of which are proving to 
be more trouble, politically and iu 
communications, than they are worth. 
There will be some tax liability, but 
only about 7.6% on capital gains, as 
Switzerland benefits from tax treaties 
with the other European countries in 
which the money will be invested. 


Key indicators : world bourses 


Progress 
continued alt 
rounds except in 
Canada and 
Australia. Paris 
particularly firm. 


Stock price indices 

Apr 1971-72 
5 high low 


Percentage change on 
one one one record 
weak month year high 


London 520.1 
New York 954.6 

520.1 

964.6 

306.3 

798.0 

+ 2.0 
+ 1.9 

+ 3.6 
+ 1.0 

+60.1 
+ 4.6 

- 0.3 

- 4-1 

Canada 

204.1 

210.4 

162.6 

- 0.1 

- 2.0 

410.0 

- 3.0 

Australia 

569.9 

684.9 

406.0 

- 0.1 

-h 4.4 

+14JS 

-14.0 

Japan 

237.2 

238.9 

1482 

4* 2.3 

+ OJO 

+33.5 

- 0.7 

H'kong 

3562 

406.3 

201.1 

+ 0.7 

+ 2.4 

+67.2 

-12.6 

Belgium 

108.8 

108.8 

90.7 

+ 0.3 

+ 2,8 

+ 7.7 

— 

France 

79.5 

79.5 

61.6 

+ 3.4 

-t- 8.9 

+ 2.8 

— 7.7 

Germany 

114.5 

116.4 

87.6 

+ 0.4 

+ 7.6 

+ 2.9 

-18.4 

Holland 

130.1 

130.1 

93.0 

4- 2.4 

-1- 3.8 

+ 2.4 

— 2.6 

Italy 

466 

60.1 

43.9 

4- 22 

+ 22 

-18.8 

-60.9 

A c 

Sweden 

343.6 

343.6 

245.7 

+ 2.1 

+ 7.1 

+24.8 

- 8.5 


Stock prien and yiofds ere on pagoa $0 and 100 
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Marine midland^ new Paris 
branch is not hard to find. 


Marine Midland has just opened a new branch at 
17 Place Vendome, an address well known to both 
American and European businessmen. Now we can offer 
your business complete banking service. 

Including: Local currency or Eurodollar financing. 
French franc or dollar-deposit accounts. Introductions to 
local businessmen and Government officials. 
Remittances in all free-world currency. Foreign- 
exchange transactions. Facts on taxes, labor, credit and 
investments. As well as import-export opportunities. 

The kind of help only a Full-Service bank can give you. 

Marine Midland Bank—New York is the largest bank 
m the $9-billion Marine Midland banking system with 
274 offices in 177 cities and towns throughout New York. 

When you’re in Paris, drop In and visit Andr6 J. 
Plagnol and Aim6 P. Ferzan, vice presidents, at our new 
address (Tel. 742-5397). 

Marine Midland can steer your business on a 
profitable course. 




IVIARIIME IVII01.AIM0 BAIMK 

IMEW VOFIK 

Jfain Office: 140 Broadway. New York, N.Y. 10016 fnternational 
o'anchea: Paris, 17 Place VendOme, 1 er. London, 5 Lothbuiy, E.C. ? 
f^^Preaentatlve Offices: Bogota • Buenos Ai-^es • Djakarto 
. Hong Kong • Madrid • Mexico City • Panama City • Rome 
"aolo • Seoul • Singapore - Sydney • Tokyo. Cable: Marmidbank. 
•'"embei r.D.I.C, 


Damn itall, Simpkins!. 


What on earth is all this? .. .Not the tax people 
again is it? 

Your report. Sir, on other premises. Sir Expansion, Sir. 
Why didn't you say so man ? Get on with it then 
how much, where, when and why ? 

If I might be permitted to start with 'where' Sir - the 
other side of Hadrian's Wall actually. Sir. 

The other side of where, Simpkins ? 

Hadrian's Wall, Sir. Scotland, Sir just. 

But, Simpkins I We've always bean down this 
end of the country always. 

Sir. With respect, these files represent all the available 
data from S.D.D., DT.I., D.E., Development Author¬ 
ities, New Towns and half the Towns and Burghs in the 
U.K. I've got data on TT.C/s and T.W.I and T.D.S. 
courses and ... 

Hadrian's Wall, Simpkins? Surely that^s away 
north of Watford, dammit Simpkins. 

That's where we should investigate, Sir... the Central 
Scottish Borders. Sir. They do appear to have every¬ 
thing we need. Sir 

How do you pick them, Simpkins? 

They are expecting us on the 22nd Sir. 

We don't have to go by pony, Simpkins, do we? 

(YOU WILL FIND OUT ON22ND APRIL HOW 
HELP WAS A r HAND: HOW MUCH LONG¬ 
ER CAN YOU DO WITHOUT HELP?) 




If you want immediate details contact: 

J. ALASTAIR BILTON, 

Development Officer for 
PEEBLES ROXBURGH AND SELKIRK, 
Selkirk County Offices, 

Melrose Road, 

Galashiels, Selkirkshire. 
TELEl»HON£: QALASHIELS S177. 
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French bourse _ 

April and the 
bourse is in 
blossom _ 

Pans 

I'he Paris bourse lias fiuished tlu^ first 
(juarter of ihe year in a rapturous 
way, liavin^* started in What is 

parlii'ularK enc*oura/<ing is not just the 
continued influx of foreign money 
wiiich originally, in February, woke the 
bourse frtim its long slccj), but the 
realisation that the French themselves 
feel that they are on to something 
more seductive than gold bars, and are 
investing. French shares still look 
undervalued. Although they have risen 
bv nearly 2‘>”o this year, they arc still 
13 ,0 below their value lo yearx ago. 
With few exceptions, company results 
for last year have been excellent, with 
a number of companies announcing 
increa.sed dividends for this year. 

"I’he volume of transactions has I)een 
running well above average, at a daily 
figure of roughly Fr275in. Most of the 
bluing has been in Frencii blue-rhij)s, 
but there has been an increasing 
amount of interest in speculative shares 
as well ; many private investors with 
small portfolios are buying shares for 
sh.ort-rerni profit rather than solid, 
irtterest-bearing bonds to pass on to 
their heirs. Ilow'ever, the bourse may 
be road\ for a short rest. Already, 
inv^estors have cashed m on the 
phenomenal ri.se during the last niontli 
in Carrefour, a super-market chain, 
which has now liropped hack from its 
higli. Financial shares have been a par¬ 
ticularly .strong seotor leceutly, periia]Ds 
loo strong. 

In tlie long term, the bourse and 
1'M'lH li rom[)anips will have to do some- 
ll'iiii!: mon- positive in order to attract 
a flow of investors’ money, and 

bie.ik [h(‘ ciirnnit pattern of long 
[vr.ocb of suignaiioii interrupted by 
spots of fren/iccl trading. 'There is, of 
r(uirs(‘, ri ronsid'nable fear that London 
will coinc' to be (’onsidcjeH as the one 
pliC" in I'ain.pc* to raise money and 
gt‘t (luotation .Sc'vcral technical 
measures f\cing boiir'-(' operations 
have bc(‘ii .snnouucecl, but the* cpjalltv 
of companies* r(*poTi^ to stockbolflcrs 
.still Icavc's much to be de sired. .V pleas¬ 
ant ))T\‘ak witli iradstam has bcMin 
announced ))\ Jacques Bctrel Initer- 
li^tional, the lest.iuram eltam, in 
J^laring its armual meeting Ofren to 
.eVervbody, whether they are shaM** 
holders or not. 



Fiat 

But the market 
drives downhill 

Rome 

One of the few' encouraging indicators 
of the Italian economy is Fiat’s 1971 
operating profit. ,\t just over tiom, 
it was almost triple that of I97(n 
Admittedly, it is still le.ss tliun half 
that of iqfifl, tlie last of Italy's un¬ 
checked boom y-ears of tlie i9bos, wlien 
tlie figure was just under £2;pii. .And 
to maintain a dividend of L120 per 
share, as paid out in previous years, 
Fiat's board lias had lo withdraw 
£i;^.flm from raxed re.scrves. Never¬ 
theless, the dividend was niainlained 
and the small ri.se m tlie share price 
to 1.2,143, from a luw of 1.1,975, 
demonstrates the a])[)alhngly low 
morale of the Italian stock market. 
Shares are now wortli only about a 
third of their market value of some 
10 years ago, and tin* trca.sury 
minister. Signor Kniilio (Colombo, ha> 
been asked to try to use legal jjowers 
lo limit the scope of the bear raiders. 

Despite numerous strikes and con¬ 
stant labour agitation, i.biii vehicles 
w'cre pioduced by Fiat m 1971, a good 
deal fewer than planned but still more 
than in ])revdou.s years. Fiat's exports 
(616,000 vehicle.s) also heki u|) well. 

Part of the credit must (ertaivily go 
to the popularity enjoyed by Fiat'.s 
latest mtxlels, the 126 and the 127, in 
common market countries. Britain has 
also provided one of the strongest 
markets for Fiat, tripling purchases 
since 1969 ; this year Fiat aims, and 
exjiect.s, to sell 50,000-60,000 vehicles 
on the British market. Another recog¬ 
nition of the importance Fiat gives to 
the Bri'tish market is (the ajvpointrnent 
of Lord Pciole, chainnan of Lazard 
Brothers^ to ks board. 


Wall Street 

Cooling that 
pooling 

New York 

Should security firms and banks be 
allowed to invest in corporations for 
which they provide banking services? 
Sliould bankers be permitted to sit on 
boards of client companies? 'Fhese 
(jupstions have again come to the fore 
with added urgency as a result of the 
International Telephone and Telegraph 
affair — besides the. (|uestions raised, of 
course, for the politicians. While a 
Senate inquiry drags on into whether a 
contribution by the Sheraton Hotel sub¬ 
sidiary of rr'F was linked to an anti¬ 
trust settlement last summer that was 
favoural)le to the big conglomerate, 
reporters have been busily sifting 
tliiough recent congressional records to 
keep the Fl'T .story' alive. 

One opulent vein that has been 
unearthed is a report on an investiga* 
tion of conglomerates filed by a House 
judiciary sub-committee last Septem¬ 
ber. ITT, not surprisingly, is featured 
jirominently^ because of its spectacular 
growth in the past several years. Frorti 
19(34 to 19(38, the [reiiod of its most 
rapid expansion, IFl' acquired 31 
domestic companies with a net w’ortli 
on acquisition of some $53oni, but for 
which it paifi out nearly $1.3 billion 
largely in its own shares. 

The rejjort makes two key points 
ab(3ut these mergers. First, that Ijy the 
pooling method rif accounting, ITT* was 
able lo make these overpayments look 
like* growth because pooling did not 
retjuire the parent company to write 
rdf the (jverf)aymeius against earnings. 
Secondly, the report notes that I.aziud 
Fieres, FI'T's Investment bankt'i, 
earned some $i6ni during this period 
in fees from acqiri.sition service.s tur> 
nished to the conglomerate. It is noted, 
loo, that a La/ard director, Mr Felix 
Rohatyn, fias been an ITT director 
since 1967. 

While Wall Street representation on 
coiporaie boards continues to be dif 
rule rather than the exception, sonic 
firms now' actively discourage the 
tice, believing they could berojn^* 
vulnerable, often unwittingly, to 
charges of violating the insider di-' 
closure laws. CTthers contend that th<* 
banker direotor has too much say 
client company policy for any attempt 
at a ban to make .sense, It is dear 
this dilemma will still face Wall Street 
long after the ITT affair ^has blown 
over. 
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Vesco out, but 
not down 


It is pretty unlikely that Mr Robert 
Vesco and his International Controls 
Corporation just quietly washed their 
hands of lOS this week. True, the two 
ICC subsidiaries that hold 38% of the 
fallen mutual fund giant have been 
sold to four lOS executives, including 
Mr Milton Meissner, the president, 
and Mr Norman Leblanc, the execu¬ 
tive vice-president. But the question 
is just how much of the complex 
activities they will control and to what 
extent Mr Vesco, although he has 
resigned all I OS posts, will remain a 
forceful backseat driver. 

He has good reason for relinquishing 
the steering wheel. There is that little 
matter of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission's ban on Americans being 
both involved with lOS and having 
power over American companies like 
ICC ; and ICC shareholders must have 
been getting a bit concerned about the 
time their chairman was spending 
DTI his new task. 

All sorts of plans have blown in 
the wind over the past year. The basic 
principle seems to he to spin off as 
many assets as possible from lOS. Some 
of the hanking, real estate and insur¬ 
ance activities were recently hived off, 
a', dividends, to lOS shareholders. They 
were given shares i.i two companies, 
International Bancorp and Value 
('apital, in which ICC remains a 
Msbsiantial sliareholder. No one knows 
v\h;u the new bo.sses have paid for 
their chunk of lOS, but they paid it 
m ca.sh. Whatever it was, the odds arc 
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on some help from Mr Vesco, who 
brought Mr Meissner into lOS in the 
first place. 

Whoever has the helm it looks like 
being only of transitory interest to the 
British outpost of the crumbled 
empire, International Life Insurance. 
Talks arc apparently taking place 
which might lead to a British company 
taking control of that. 

A life on the 
ocean waves? 

Rumours in the market on rhursday 
sent the shares of William (jory 
and Son bounding by 32p to 5b2p, 
or 47P above the cash offer of 515P 
from the Ocean Steam Ship Company, 
rhe original bidders, Jesse] Securities, 
were the hot tip for a counter-bid 
based on an asset-stripping situation. 
The properties are thought to bo worth 
£iom more than the latest balance- 
sheet value, with another £6m from 
associated companies, valued on a p/c 
ratio of 10. This gives an asset value 
5 * 5 P> ignoring what may be 
extracted from other parts of the 
balance-sheet. 

Ocean and Cory had been proposing 
a marriage of convenience. For Ocean 
the possibility of being taken over 
would thus become more remote, 
since the merger could increase its 
capitalisation by about half from the 
present £100111 at a share price of 
I48p. That would be a bit of a mouth¬ 
ful for European Ferries or Inchcape, 
two possible liidders for Ocean, accoid- 
ing to recent rumours. 

One attraction for Ocean is that 
Cory's earnings could be .set against 
Ocean's capital allowances, which will 
total over £ioom in tlie next foui 
yeans or so, against pre-tax profits of 
£6.510 in 1970. The historic figures 
take no account of this year's set¬ 
back at Cory, but Cory has had a 
l)ad year. Its fuel activities suffered 
from the mild winter and miners' 
strike, but the growth record up to 
1970-71 was good and the diversifica¬ 
tion make.s sense for Ocean. 

Court Line, the third bidder, like 
Ocean, has capital allowance.s to spare, 
and its current bid, at sopjp, is not 
far below Oceans 515P. But it is a 
reverse takeover, not underwritten for 
cash, and rejected by the Cory 
directors iii favour of Ocean. It is one 
thing for a large group like Ocean 
to take on Cory’s 1971-72 troubles ; 
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quite another for Court, whose share¬ 
holders would probably not be too keen 
to see the rapid growth of it.s earnings 
get bogged down by Cory. 

Whether anyone would be inteicsted 
in bidding for an Ocean-Cory group is 
another matter. There will still be 
some unused capital allowances. But 
Ocean is not like Cunard or Peninsular 
and Oriental Steam Navigation: for¬ 
ward commitments tie up all its assets 
in ships, .so there is no cash bonus. Any¬ 
one wanting it would have to want 
to run ship.s, which means keeping the 
proven Ocean management. So the 
iqop a share of a.ssets is not quite the 
attraction it might be, although Rank 
Orgaiii.sation is rumoured 10 l)e 
interested. Rank's mighty p/e of 39 
could make Ocean-Cory a cheap buy 
for it, despite the lower growth and 
quality earnings. 

Tobacco 

Smoke signals 

(^n Wednesday Carreras produced its 
half-time figures, showing j)re-tax 
profits of £5.2m, against £4.501 last 
year. The market was slightly dis¬ 
appointed, since the share })ricc had 
shot aliead on the week after excellent 
figures from two a.ssociates had sug¬ 
gested even better results. But the 
shares at 52^1) are still cheap, on a 
[prospective p/e around 9, although 
they have been re-rated against other 
tobacco sliares. 

Earlier in the week, the chairman 
of Gallaher was hinting at price 
mcivases. C^ertainlv all tobacco firms 
want a price rise, but all arc committed 
to the Ouifedemtion of British Indu.s- 
try's price pledge. Since the price 
leader is Imperial lohacco, and its 
chairman, Sir John Partridge, is presi¬ 
dent of the CBI, the prospects of a 
quick increase are small. But few 
people doubt that prices will go up 
ippfore the end of this year, and that 
should maintaiin the almost unbroken 
upward rise in tbliacco earnings. 

Carreras has called in the consul¬ 
tants, McKinsey, to see if it would pay 
to merge with two European tobacco 
groups, Martin Brinkman of Germany 
and Turmac Tobacco of Holland. 
Carreras is already well established in 
Europe, where tobacco sales have been 
growing steadily. TaJks are also going 
on^ between Ini^rial T(Aacco and 
British American Tobacco, which could 
result in a merger in advance of British 
entry into the common market. If so, 
the merged company would be the 
largest 10 Europe. 
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Ungenteel appeal 


Debenhams 

Woman powe7 

Will D<^l>enhaiiis’ stalwart lady siif)- 
fA^rters frustrate rapacious United 
Drapery Stores? They form the bulk 
of the 46,000 small shareholders on the 
•re^nster with less than £i,ooo each 
in the conifjany, and Del)cnhams is 
cleverly aiming a series of appeals to 
them. First off were some big bright 
posters in all 99 stores in the group, 
including Swan and Edgar and the 
Cresta chain, referring snappishly to 
“ a company called United Drapery 
Starts trying to take over ” and dealing 
with sympathy-getting topics like the 
quality of morcliandiie and the interests 
of the stair. This week big red .stickers 
luave l>ecn added shouting: “ Uel]) 

Dehenliams Stay Independent/' Next 
will Ije car stickers available in the 
stores and the chairman, Sir Anthony 
Huriicy, chjwms to have a few more 
cunning tricks up his sleeve. 

Surprisingly few companies in the 
same position have thought of appeal¬ 
ing to the well-known loyalty of the 
ladies, who account for more than half 
of all [jrivalt' shareholders. The 
Women’s Shareholders Association, no^v 
the Small Sharciholdcrs Association, 
lought for years against its mcmljers* 
tondenev to stick hv their investments 
out ot sentimental attachment long 
after they should have sold. Not that 
this is the only lY^ason for holding on to 
Ek^lx^^hams, which r^niujins a stulijorn 
40)) to rjop alxjve the I IDS offer. It 
was among die store? shares that 
tolled the London market to the 
4 >ld financial yfiar out with a bj ng on 
Wednesday. 


Performance 

Paging all pension 
funds 


Astonishingly little attention ha.s been 
paid to the j>erforniance of pension 
funds. Need for more attention iis well 
highlighted by the Bank of Scotland's 
recent revelarw>n that *k has had to 
make an extra provision of £710 to meet 
i'ts f>ension liabilities. Now, at last, 
times are changing. The Society of 
Investment Analysts has publish>^ a 
report* sliTiwing how to keep an accur¬ 
ate lab on tlie way pension fund man¬ 
agers handle the vas^t sums of money 
under their control. Recervtly an inde¬ 
pendent statistical (onsul'tant, Mr ian 
(]Jark, started on the hard task of list¬ 
ing pension funds in a league table. 

The investment analysts' booklet 
tackles the big technical problem that 
has always inhibited any real measure¬ 
ment of performance by the pension 
funds : namely that the liming of flows 
of money in and out of the funds can 
completely distort their results. In the 
example illustrated by our table beFow, 
funds A and B, both of £1,000, are 
assumed to be invested in identical 
lx>rtfolios. Their perfonnance is to be 
measured over an imaginary perkxl 
between October 1st and December 
31st. For the first half of this period, 
up to November 151}!, the shares in 
their portfolios rise by 5%. In the 
second half they rise by 10%. Fund A 
receives an inflow of £500 on 
November 15th, but fund B docs not. 

In our example, the manager of fund 
A would be rated belter than the 
manager of fund B only Because he 
happened to take in extra money at 

*'rhr Mea.«ircnnent of Portfolio Pprforinancr 
for Pension Fiiiids. Society of Investment 
Analysts. 3f)p. 


a good time for the market. The 
problem is specific to pension funds 
because their money flows are both 
substantial and spasmodic. Insurance 
funds have a steady flow so the effects 
of timing even out. Unit trusts value 
their units before money is invested in 
them, so unit performance represenl.s 
performance overall. In other invested 
funds the flows arc u.sually small. 

The mathematical solution to tlie 
problem is simple enough foi 
mathematicians. It is summed up in 
the formula at the lK>tJtom of the page 
for finding tJie time-weigh ted Taite of 
return. 

Translated fmm mathematics, a'lrnosi 
into English, this means that the time- 
weighted rate of return is reached hv 
multiplying the ratio of return to fund 
size over each successive period 
between money flows. Unfortunately, 
this requires a vaIua»'on of the fund 
before each money flow. No one wants 
to botlier with this cumbersome and 
costly procedure just for performaiif e 
purposes. 

The investment analysts’ suggested 
solution hurdles over these difficulties 
rather neatly, lender it, the straight¬ 
forward “ money weighted rate of 
return is measured for the period, and 
then romj)ared with a national fund 
invested in the Financial Times all¬ 
share index and sotTie standard 
measure of average fixed-interest 
performance. Success or failurx^ is theji 
represented as a gain or loss against 
the notional fund. A further calcula¬ 
tion, based on the comparison, ran 
produce an estimated time-weighted 
rate of return accurate enough for 
interfund comparisons. Variations in 
the investment policy of the notional 
fund can then jihow the extenit to vdiirh 
performance is due to selection of 
particular sectors or .shares by the 
managers. 


The problem 

Fund A 

Fund B 

At October Ist 

£ 

LOGO 

£ 

1.000 

At November 14th 

1.060 

1.050 

At November 15th 

1.560 

1.050 

At December 3l9t 

1.706 

1.155 

Average sum in fund over period -- 

LOOO-f 

4 X 500 

Return over period 

*=1.260 

1.000 

205 

155 

7o return over period 

16.47o 

15.6% 


The formula 

TWR- X Mt X Ml X_ Mh *^1 

M. V C, 4* C« Mn... + C„,, 


Ma ^ value of the fund at the start of the period 
Ml - value of the fund before the first cash flow 
Cl — first cash flow 

Ml = value of the fund before the second cash flow 
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-ASSaCIATIE IMV 

AMSTERDAM 

Serving the slock and money markets 


0 0 0 




Revenue up by 
a third. Profit 
before tax more 
than doubled 
in difficult year. 



1971 

1970 


fl OOO's 

fl OOO's 

Revenue: from commissions 

9,534 

8,198 

from interest 

10,132 

6,549 


19,666 

T4T74T 

Profit : before tax 

4,406 

2,101 

after tax 

1,906 

1,011 

Dividend ; 



fl 5.72 per fl 50 share 



absorbing 

1.144 

904 


Investment Management and Advisory Services ■ Investment Research ' Trustee and Executor Services 
Clearing facilities for local and foreign securities * International settlement of security dealings. 

KAS-ASSOCIATIE N.V. - AMSTERDAM 172 Spuistraat. Telephone 212521. Telex 12286 

Cables KASSAS 



HanowmrFmIr 


The latest from technology You cannot coma? 


and Industry 
Information, contacts, 
business. 

For 9 days the Information 
and trade centre for the 
world. 


Special leaflet with list 
exhibitors can be obtained 
!l®?on request from: 


You cannot afford to miss H: 
Hanover the Fair. 


HANOVER 
FAIR ’72 

1^9 Thuraday,20th April— 
[fin Friday, 2Bth April 
Ba8l World Market of InduAy 


Deutsche Messe- und Ausstellungs-AG 
D'3000 Hannover-Messegelande 
Telefon (0511) 891, Telex 0922728 
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CHAIRMEN'S STATEMENTS 


Carrington Viyella 

LIMITED 

Extracts from the Statement by the 
Chairman, Mr. J. A. Lewando and the Directors’ Report 
for the year ended 31st December, 1971 


RESULTS AND DIVIDEND The 

consolidated profit for the year before taxation 
amounted to £6,844,000 compared with 
£981,000 (the comparative figure represents 
the consolidated results of the Carrington and 
Dowhurst Group Limited and its subsidiaries 
for the nine months ended 31 si December 
1970 and those of Viyella International Limited 
and Its subsidiaries for the year ended on that 
date). In view of the considerably improved 
results the Directors recommend a final dividend 
of 3%, making the total dividend on the 
Ordinary Shares 5%. compared with 1% for the 
period from 5th April to 31st December 1970. 

The results show a return on capital 
employed for 1971 of 9 0% and earnings per 
fully paid Ordinary Share of 2*Ip. The 
dividend is covered 1 7 times. 

RATIONALISATION Rationalisation and 

integration, started after ihe merger, has 
continued throughout the year. Considerable 
progress has been made m developing a more 
vertical structure and in the closing or disposal 
of unprofitable activities. 

There is a developing world wide trend 
for major fibre producing companies to 
become engaged in yarn trjxturising as an 
integrated operation with fibre production, it 
w,as therefore agreed during 1971 to sell to 
ICI our two major texturising units. 

OVERSEAS COMPANIES AND 
EXPORTS The turnover of the Group's 
oveiseas companies Wtis £10*7 million. The 
Group’s direct export sales in 1971 amounted 
to £15 3 million, the mam areas of activity 
continuing to be North America and Ef-'f A. 

CAPITAL EXPENDITURE Total capital 

expenriituie o1 the Group for the year was 
r? 7 million v)f which approximately £1 9 
million was spent overseas. 


PRODUCTIVITY Productivity in the Group 
showed an encouraging trend m 1971, but 
the level of performance will have to be 
improved further to enable the Company to 
become fully competitive. 

EEC With the entry of the UK into the 
European Economic Community less than 
twelve months away we look forward to the 
opportunity of operating in this greatly 
expanded market and consider that the 
resources of the Group should place it in a 
strong position. The Group is already well 
established in the EEC with manufacturing 
plants in Belgium and Italy. 

TARIFFS AND QUOTAS m 1972 a tariff 

on imports of cotton textiles from the 
Commonwealth countries has been 
introduced In December last year the 
Government announced that quotas would 
also be retained on imports of cotton textiles 
for another year. This policy recognises the 
need for a transitional period in which both 
tariffs and quotas exist and has regard to the 
employment situation and the need to align 
British commercial policy on textiles with 
policies in the EEC. 

This IS welcomed and it is hoped the 
Government will recognise the need to extend 
quotas to other sections of the textile industry. 

PERSONNEL At the end of 1971 the Group 
had 31,600 fulMime employees in the UK and 
1,600 overseas, a net reduction of about 
5,000 of which just over 3,000 were 
transferred as a result of sales of companies. 

Industrial relations within the Group 
have remained very good In a year of many 
difficulties our policy of consistency of 
treatment and early consultation with 
employees and trade unions has undoubtedly 
helped to maintain good understanding. 


Ihe Annual Giinei.il MeeUng will he held at Ihe Dorchester Hotel London, cn 2€th April 1972 at 12naon. 
Copies of the Annual Report can be ubtained upon request to The Secretarv. 24 Great Pulteney St.. London WIR 30B. 


DUNFERMLINE 
BUILDING SOCIETY 

On« Hundrad and Third Annual 
GtnnrnI Mnatlng 

A ytar of •ubttnntinl proomw. 

Thu Socisiy'i 103rd Annual 
Ganural Meatln0 waa huld in 
Dunfarmlina on 28th March, 1072, 
Mr Robert L. Vu-tch, C-A., Chair¬ 
man of tha Soeioty, prOKidmg 

A tnbuto wat paid to tho lata 
Mr W, G. Blair whoso wUa counsel 
and lifu-long knowledge of Building 
Society buvnoss had bewn at the 
sorvice of the Society sine# 1947, 
when ho Joined tho Board of 
Directors. 

Tho Chairman's Spaach 

In proposing the adoption of the 
Report and Accounts for the year 
ended 31st December, 1971, tho 
Chairman noted that total assets 
had incruaMd by £2,300,000 to a 
total of £25,787.870. Th« Society's 
advance department had a busy 
year and total advances for the first 
time exceeded £4,000,000 and at 
this figure £1.300,000 related to 
loans approved in respect of newly 
constructed n ivjsas Tho average 
loan agreed in 1971 was i3,500 as 
against £3,100 In 1970. Shareholders' 
funds increased by over £2,000,000. 
tho end of the year total being 
£24,275,138. The total reserves and 
rarry-fonHOrd amounted to £970.768, 
show'ng an Increase during the year 
of £69,000 

Tho Report and Accounts were 
adopted and tha re-election of 
retiring Directors confirmed. 

Tho Chairman announced, with 

i rcat regret, that the Board of 
'irmetors had recently acceded to 
Mr Stoddart's request that he might 
retire from the position of General 
Manager with effect from 30th April. 
1972, after completing 26 year* of 
highly valued and loyal service to 
the Society During these years 
the Society's funds hava increased 
from £2.000,000 to over 125,000.00(1. 


ANaO-AMERlCAN 

SECURITIES 

CORPORATION 

UMITED 


The Twelfth Annual Oeuerai Metitnfi 
of the Cutnpariy waa held on 2m n 
March In Londun. The Rt Kon LoM 
liatsmer (the Chairman) preaidlnr 
The following la an extract from U)*' 
Report ol the Dlreclora. 


_ troM revenue of £2,213,7116 as 

agatnat £2,390,957 last year, the nrt 
revenue attributed to Ordinary sharr 
holder* tnereaaed from £1,407.08(1 t>i 
£1.433.005 Thia repreaenu earnlnca xi 
the Ordinary Cwltal of 2.66p com¬ 
pared with 2.6ip last year. 

A large part of the liquid Miiid!> 
waa relnvcated during the year um'I 
this has reaulted In a oonaulfiaai" 
reduction in deposit mterrat whi'H 
waa only partially oflael bv inrn’ftsi'fi 
investment inc(>nie, Furthermore 
Income from tJ.S.A. waa reducnf » 
terms of sterling due to 
depreciation of the 17,8. 
niMtl dividend of l.45p la recommtnHni 
making a total at 2.45p lor the 
liaat year a total dividend of J 
waa i^d. 

in the year to 16tb JAn****!,iS 
the valuation of 
from £66.797.745 to MLMJ.Ml 
a net aaacA value of the Oj*!*"* , 
capital ol £69.439.764 compawd 
£46.126.581 at iMh January 19/» ^ 
la equivalent to IlOp sa^agalnsi e*- 
at the previous year end. 

It 18 ajcpcetcd that our . 
will be Buaelant to mjdntMn the nm 
dend at the ineretaed rate of 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Kingston Polytechnic 

Senior Lecturer/Lecturer II Accountancy (3 posts) 

Suitably quAliiu-d caiitJuiatwt will be expected trt play a leading part 
in tlie drvehipmenl of teaching aiui research in one of the lullouitiK 
arcAH Capital Biidiretlrig , Busineas Flnazice , Auditing , Taxation . 
Kumnciai Acniunting . Financial Management 

Senior Lecturer/Lecturer U Marketing (3 posts) 

t-'L r.II in Iruiiisfrial Marketiing 
SI, LII in iJlatr.hutlon 

Ltl m Marketing and Conimunloatiori Studies 

Further details oiul «f>pllCMUoii forma can be obtained from the 
Appolntinenta omc^.‘r, Kingston Polyt«:hnic. Penrhyn Hoad, Kingston 
upon Thames KIT 2EE Ol-ftt'J 1J66 

Salary Scalea ■ Senior lecturer £3249-£36n (bar) £3886 
IXKJturcr 11 £2473-£3201 
(subiect to ooiillrinatloni 

.Senior Lecturer/Lecturer II in Economics {3 posts) 

prelererice given to those quaItGeri Ui teoLh either Mtcroecunomlca 
iBUtSincss Studies and Marketing) or Urban Economics or MacroecotuMnic 
tiieory 

Senior I.ecturer/Lecturer II in Quantitative Methods (2 posts) 

with reference to biislnesa studies and aodal science 

Senior Lecturer/Lecturer II in Politics 

siieciflcaliy Political Behaviour and Comparative Politics 


New Zealand 
University of 
Canterbury 

CHUISTCHURCH 

University Post-Doctoral 
Fellowship 

Applacatlons are invited for 
Uruverslty Poat-Doctural Fellow¬ 
ship in the l>epartment of 
Sociology ' 

Applicants should have a 

strong Interest in and 
knowledge of sociological theory, 
acaualntance wltii modern 
biological scieiM^s and be 

Qualinod to work on the 

problem ot sociological para¬ 
digm revlsdoii. 

The emolument will in* 
tNZ550U per annum The 
Fellowship la tfiiabU* normallv 
for one year but with the 

possibility o', extension. 

FiirUier particulars niid condi¬ 
tions of appointriient, nmv In* 
oirtained from the AbSo latlon 
of Commonwrulth Universities 
lAppls). 36 Gordon Square. 
Irfindon WCIH OPP (Tel ; 01- 
387 8572) 

Applications close o ■ Afujv 

1.972 


La Trobe University 

MELBOURNE AUSTRALIA 

DEPARTMENT OF POLITICS 

Lectureship in 
International Relations 

Applications arc invited for 
specialists in any aspect of 
InterriaLlonal Relations The 
successful applicant who will 
be expected to take up duty by 
Marcn 1973 w,ill be required tii 
construct and lea.cti both 
Introductory and advanced 
Courses In International Rela¬ 
tions 


Salary $ A6.ri97-69.2B6 pa 
F S S.U. type superannuation 
available. 

Further informalioti luid 
upplkatlon forms are available 
Iroin liie Assucialiou of 
Crninionwealth Universities 
(AppLs), 3b Gordon Square. 
I/>ndon WCTH OPP (Tel : 
(U-337 85721, or from the 

Registrar, Lu Trolie Unlver.slty, 
Bundtxira. Vlctonii :(i)bi, 
Australia 


AppIlCHtlohs close on .U Atof/ 
1972. 


Oxford University 


COMPANY STATEMENT 


BANCA POPOURE Dl NOVARA 

Statement of Accounts 31st December, 1971 


ASSETS 


Cash in hand and money orders L 
Call money deposited with other 
Institutions 
Bills on hand 
l.itans against securities 
Con tango loans 
IteAl estate 


B.'uik s own 
PiTuntic’i 


, ordinary Govt 
Treasury Bills 


C-ur''t*ol 

accouiiLs 


Oovl St other secs 
with banks 
with brunches 
various and wltli 
guarantees 

current acrounts with 
liticlios 


Loans aij( 
public 

PuTllcipationB 
Furnliute and Gxtures' 
mils TWelvable 
Ml.scfllaneous 

IrtX i.i)U*ctlng provliictnl depts 


14.811.275.560 


284,718.115.421 
IM.991.512.122 
64,216,593,libt 
8.353.820.000 
10,056,396,578 

48.200.000,000 

146.226.460.t.'>2 

107.816,436.4117 

61,538,780.792 

620,004.802.160 


11,660.718,7( i 
8.906.951.980 
1 

59,107,412 912 
40.663.836.86.5 
8.745.773.037 


t. 1.646,016.916.725 


I.Ui>lliUc« of eiismrners for accepi- 
anres ronflrmed credlia, and other 

ubllga.ions .. 269.496.051.000 

SccuTltl.'S held In safe custody .. 1,103.687,492,560 


L 3.019.200.460.285 


CAPITAL AND RESERVES 


Share Capital (G.248,632) sltares L 
Reserves (legal and contingency) 

( credit deprccUitlon fund 
s<»curltl«s fluctuaiUon fund 
extraordinary fund for 
real estate 


3,124.316.000 

28,283.00*1,142 

2,600,000.0(l<t 

1.000,000.000 


1.330.000.00(1 


LIABILITIES 


36,337.324.742 


Deposit and savings accounts . 

L 652,805.808,744 I , 

Current accounts with banks and | 

correspondents L. 757.500,265,761 f 

Current accounts with branches 
Advances . . 

Creditors tor bills for collec-tlon 

Cheques outstanding . 

Bank drafts outstanding 
Miscellaneous ... 

Tax collecting provincial depts . ., 

Btaff Provident Fund 

General Welfare Fund . 

Real estate sinking fund .. 

Rediscounted assets . . 

Net profits to be allocated ,. 


1.410,306.074,505 


65.124, 

3,230 

37,045, 

17, 

13.788. 

38.281. 

6.476 

27,263, 

023, 

356, 

3.439, 

3.435 


729,461 
000.1)01 
,987.657 
,471.348 
,(> 32 . 35 ;i 
,73 .L 
120 »’"• 
,660,P94 
.148,380 
,957.192 
1.871.000 
200,337 


DocumenVarv credits, acceptances anu 
citner obligations on account of 
cuatomers ., 

Secuiities deposited In sale custody ,, 


1,646.016.016.725 


269.406,051.000 

1.103.687.492.560 


L. 3.019.200.460,285 


Director of Transport 
Studies Unit 


* Applications are invited for this 
post Stipend on Itu* scale 
£3.«!i2-£4,7.14 Detail.^ inav be 
obtained from the Secretary iif 
Faculties. UniversHv Registry. 
Brood Btreet. Oxford 0X1 'IBD. 
to whom completed applicatirniN 
< eight typed copic.*:) snould be 
.sent by 8 May, Please quote 
ret 759 


Bogazigi University 

/6'tanbul 


Applications are invited lui 
all ranks (Asatstant Professor 
tu full professor) in ECON- 
OMiaS and In BUSINESS 
ADMINISI’RATION from 
foreigners who have consider¬ 
able teaching experience in 
American and Engllsii 
I'niversltles. 


The language of instruction is 
English and the University has 
more than a hundred years 
of tradition behind It as tiie 
former Robert College of 
Istanbul 

The. Economics Department 
offers only the ilA degree at 
the moment with plans to start 
tlie Masters pngrram in lOr:- 
77. Applicants til the DeM of 
Monetary Theory or Inter¬ 
national Trade will be 
preferred. 

The Business AdminUsiratloii 
Department offers botli tlie 
BA and MBA degrees 
Applications are iiiviieii for 
Operations Research/Production 
Management Maiiagertni 

Finance 


SalarioH are attractive The 
successful applicants will be 
required to assume duty on 
September 1, 1072. 


Applications 
mium V 


Including cur- 
rlcuium vRae and names o) 
Uiree referees should be sent 
to The Dean. Hchool ot 
Adminlatratlve B n i e n c e s. 
BMaild tTnp'cralty, Behek. 
p!r. 2. Istanbul. Turkey, 
from whom further Information 
can be otvtaliied. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Coleg Prifysgol 
Cymru 


University of 
Durham 


The University 
College of Wales 

ABERYSTWYTH 

Department of Economics 
Lecturer 

in Bome aspects of Managemeril 
Studies. 


North-East Area Study 


Applictttloiia are invlled lor 
the post oi DIRECTUB OF 
THR NORTH-EAST AREA 
STUDY establlslicd wl’li 
S S H,C support witliip ihf 
Farully of Social Scienres 
Candidates shouM lie qiialUied 
In a sorldl science and have 
cKperleme of survey research. 


Applications are invited from 
persons with an Interest la 
one of the followinR fields : 
Industrial Relations 
Financial Munatiement 

The appointment will hr made 
on the appropriate point on the 
.icalc £1641-£30911 

Application fvirmR and fuitlier 
panlculars are available Irom 
the Registrar. to ahum 
applications should be rrturned 
by 10th May. 1972. 


The appointment will be lor 
five yeais, Iroiii a-s soon nt, 
possible. 

,‘i.ilarv on the .scale £3.852 to 
11734. plus FSfiU. Benclits 

Further parUciil'irs troiii the 
HeaiRtrai and Secretary, Old 
hhire Hall IJurham, DHl 
JHP to whom applK'atiuns «J 
ivipies), naming three releroes, 
should be sent hy 2Alh April, 
1072 


COMPANY STATEMENT 


THE SCOTTISH NORTHERN 
INVESTMENT TRUST, 
LIMITED 

SUMMARY OF RESULTS 

Year to 5th February 


1972 1971 

Investments at Valuatiun . £55,642,918 £40,731,741 

Total Assets . £55,544,384 £41.281,629 

Ordinary 25p Shares in Issue . 35,161,219 34,938,120 

Asset Value per rShare . 133.95p 99.70p 

Revenue available for Ordinary 

Shareholders . £694,046 £670,695 

Earned per Ordinary Share , . 12.6% 12.6% 

Ordinary dividend rate. 12.5% 12% 


• The Annual General Meeting will be held on 20th April, 
1972 and the final dividend of l.bTSp per share, if approved, 
will be paid on 21st April. 

• In Docember, 1971 the Company borrowed £2,000,000 from 
Clydesdale Bank Finance Corporation Limited for five years. 
The funds were invested entirely in the British market with 
considerable immediate advantage to the Company's -capital 
account. It is estimated that in a full year the revenue derived 
from the investment of the loan will be more than sufficient 
to cover the net service charges. 

• With regard to the discoveries of oil and gas in the North 
Sea the Company has made Invesrmenis in two unquoted com¬ 
panies, Piet Petroleum Limited and Triton Petroleum Limited 
and its portfolio also includes a representative number of quoted 
companies with North Sea exploration interests. 

• Consideration is being given to increasing the proportion 
of total funds invested in Europe. 

• The prospects for the current year are regarded as favour¬ 
able. It is intended to maintain the rate of dividend proposed 
for the year ended 5th February, 1972. 

DIRECTORS 

R. J. C. Fleming (Chairman) 

Sir Ian Forbea-Lelth, Bt. Calum A. MacLeod 
lain Tennant J. A. Yeoman 

REGISTERED OFFICE 

Investment House, 6 Union Row, Aberdeen, AB9 8DQ 


NATIONAL AND LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT OFFICERS ASSOCIATION 

Applicaixins are invited for the appointment <11 Local 
Government Service Conditions Officer at NALGO Head¬ 
quarters at la salary in accordance with Principal Officer 
Grade Xll <£4185-£4641) plus a London Weighting allowance 
of £144 per annum. 

The duties include participation in the negotiation of 
salaries and other conditions ol service through the N J.C. 
ior local authorities’ .staffs, and acting as Staff and Joint 
Secretary to vhe N.J.C. and other joint bodie.s; assisting 
in the service conditions work generally and particularly 
that w,jrk relating to the Local Government service 
membership. 

AppLcants should have experience in trade union work in 
all its aspects. Knowledge ot the looal governmenL service 
would be an added advantage. The aiipointrnoni will be 
to the permanent pensionable siaft and ilhe succes.sful 
applicant will be required to contribuie to fne Staff 
Superannuation Fund. It is ptissible 'in certain circumstances 
for appropriate service elsewhere to count lor superannua¬ 
tion purpo.ses. Reasonable removal expenses will bo paid. 
Applications should be made on rhe oilicial lorm, a copy 
of which and particulars of appointment are obtainable 
fiorn the General Secretary, NALGO House. 8 Ha.'-ewood 
Row, London, NWl 6SQ The closing date is 17ih Apr.l 
1972. 


CHAIRMAN’S STATEMENT 


THE MERCHANTS TRUST 
LIMITED 

Extracts from the Statement by the Chairman 
Mr. G, P. S. Maepherson, O.B.E., D.Litt., 
m the Report and Accounts for the year ended 
31st January 1972 

0 The Board have recommended an increase in the 
Final Dividend for the year—4J%, making a total 
of 8% (1971—7i%). 

% Present estimates indicate that earnings should be 
sufficient at least to maintain the present rate of 
dividend. 

^ During the year a further f 1 710,000 was invested 
in the U.K. 

41 A further $5,000,000 was borrowed and largely 
invested in North America; there was a disinvestment 
through the dollar premium market of £1,136,000. 

# At 31 st January 1972 the proportion invested in the 
U.K. was 61.5% (1971—55.4%) and in the North 
American market 30.1% (1971—34.5%). The 
change is accounted for largely by stock market 
performance. 



1972 

1971 1 

REVENUE AVAILABLE FOR 

ORDINARY STOCK 

£927.865 

£869,663 

EARNED FOR ORDINARY STOCK 

8.1% 

7.6% 

INVESTED FUNDS 

Net valuation 

£45,135.000 

£31.258.000 

Attributable to Ordinary Stock 

£35.294.000 

£23,172.000 

Net asset value per Unit of 2Sp 

76ip 

50p 


Managers—Kleinwort, Benson Limited 


Annual General Meeting—20, Fenchurch Street, 
London, E.C.3. Monday ,1st May 1972 at 11.45 a m. 
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FINANCIAL NOTICE 


1 

: ' 

! 

NtW" Issue The HoriJs w cie ofu red .mil sold ouiside ilie IJiiiied Sr.ues .iml C'.inad.i. Mardi 30, 1972 

This .innt)uncement appears as a matter of record only. 

i 

i 

1 

i! 

'i 

i j 

US-$ 25,000,000.- 

, 1: 

i:i 

!i| 

ill 

li' 

American WM Overseas 

Motors r ■ Corporation N.V. 

'll 

( 

! 

1 

1 

1 

( 

6o/o Convertible Bonds Due 1992 

1 

Unconditionally and irrevocably guaranteed by 


AMERICAN MOTORS CORPORATION 

I ) 

ii 

1 

|ii 

'/ij 

1 ' 

1 . I 

li 

Ij 

11 

,! e B.S-DH C ()RPORATION LEHMAN BROTHERS 

Incorporated 

1 1 

1 ' 

1 1 

] 

i 

1 

DEI TSCHE BANK UNION BANK OF SWITZERLAND (UNDERWRITERS) 

Aklicn^csdlschaft Limited 
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(APPOINTMENTS 


University of Cambridge 

Department of Applied Economics 

RB8EARCH WORKERS with approprlMAc quallfloatloxui arft invLted to 
apply for posts as Research Ollloer or Junior Research Offlcer to work 
on the Oambridite Growth project which Is directed by Professor 
Richard Stone. This pipject Is developing a disaggregated e<x)Domlc 
model in order to study Drotdems involving growth and fluctuations in 
the British economy. Applicants should normally have at least a good 


University of 
Newcastle upon 
Tyne 

Department of 
Agricultural Marketing 

The University invites 
atmllcstions for a ptnU. of 
l^BCTURER IN MARlOCTlNa 
Oandldates should hold degrees 
In a Social Scieiicr or In 
Marketing and be familiar with 
quantitative techniques 


Assistant 

Gensrsi Secretsry 

work msy include union negoti¬ 
ation. research, tuition, editing 
and administration. Scale maxi¬ 
mum exceeds £4,B00 starting 
pay negotiable. Non contrib 
pension, 6 weeks' holiday. 
Applications in confidence to 
General Secretary, APOE, 346 
Upper Richmond Road West. 
London SW14 8QN marked 
'AGS', by 1 May 1972. 


second-^lsaa honours degree, and should be familiar with Brttdsh economic 
statLstlcs, and Interested In their development for use In a disaggregates 
model. However, opportunities wfll efxdst lor work on all aapeots of the 
model. 

The pensionable stipends of these posks are under review At present 
they range from £1,902 to £2,727 for a Research Officer, and lr.>m 
£1,247 to £1.002 tor a Junior Research Officer. 

Appolnlnients will be made from 1 October 1972 for one year in the 
first inaiance, with Uie posalblltty of renewal 

Applications, giving personal details, academic qiiallflcatluiis, experienre, 
and reseatch Interests, tugviher with the names of two relerees. must 
reach the Administrative Secretary, Department of AppUeJ Econoimcs. 
Slrtgwlck Avenue. Cambridge, CB3 9DE, not later than 18th May 1972 


Salary will be at an appro¬ 
priate point on the l.«cturer8' 
scale £l.64l-£3,708 (maximum to 
be raised to £3.090 by 1st Octo¬ 
ber,. 1913) aocordlng to age, 
quallflC4ktion& and experlenre 
Membership of F.S S U 
required. 

Further particulars may be 
nhtaanei) Imra the RcKlstrar, 
The Uiuversity, Newcastle 
upon Tvne NEl 7KU, with 
whom upplioatluiis <3 copies), 
together with the mines and 
addresses of three referees, 
should be lodged not later 
than 13lh Mav. 1972 Please 
quote reference F. 


University of 
St. Andrews 

Departme.it of Economics 

}d for 
LEC¬ 
TURESHIP in BUSINESS 
FTNANCE. tenable for ’ vt- years 
(Torn L Oclolier 1072. Salary 
range £1841 -£3411. btartlng 
salary not exceeding £2„23 
PSSU. Appllcatlnus, with the 
names of three referees, should 
iH* ItKlged by 26 Apr.l 1972 with 
the Deputy Srcrelav:> ol the 
Univer.nllv. College Gate, »i 
Andrews, from whom further 
particulars nuty be obtained 


Apphcatlons are itivl'ti 
the E^EE FAIKBAIRN 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


This Advertisement is issued in compliance with the requirements of 
the Council of The Stock Exchange, London. 

It does not constitute an invitation to the public to subscribe or 

purchase any shares. 


ss 

MERRILL LYIMCH, PIERCE, FEIMIMER & SMITH INC. 

(Incorporated with limited liability in the United States of America in the 

State of Delaware) 

34,861,148 shares of Common Stock 
of S1.33il par value each 

Permission to deal in and quotation for the above-mentioned Shares of Common 
Stock has been granted by the Council of The Stock Exchange, London. Partic¬ 
ulars relating to the Corporation are available in the statistical services of the 
Exchange Telegraph Company Limited and Moodies Services Limited and copies 
of the statistical cards may be obtained during normal business hours (Saturdays 
excepted) up to and including 21 April, 1972, from:~ 

B AN KBPS TO THE INTHODVCTION 

S. G. WARBURG & CO. LTD. 

30 Gresham Street, London, EC2P 2EB 

BROKERS TO THE INTRODUCTION 

ROWE & PITMAN 

Woolgate Houiie, Coleman Street, London, EC2R 5BL 
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APPOINTMENTS 


AFRICAN INSTITUTE FOR ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
AND PLANNING 
UNITED NATIONS 

DAKAR 

IDEP bilinguGl institute—English and French—will shortly 
need two editors English and French for an initial contract of one 
year renewable 

REQUIREMENTS 

Applicants must have a Bachelors Degree in Economics with post¬ 
graduate work in this field and experience in editorial work They 
must be familiar with the current literature on Economic Develop¬ 
ment and fluent in English or French with a working knowledge 
of the other 

SALARIES 

According to United Nations scale (P 3) 

Applications with complete curriculum vitae should be addressed 

The Director, I.D.E.P., 

P.O. Box 3186, Dakar, Senegal. 

to reach him not later than 31st May, 1972 


Cnanfield 

Centre for Transport Studies 

9 Research Officers 

The Centre has been awarded a major grant by the 
Science Research Council for studies of the assessment 
and development of transport technology. These studies 
will form part of the joint programme of research being : 
undertaken in collaboration with Loughborough University ; 

of Technology. ! 

The work to be carhed out at Cranfieid consists of two | 
roughly equal parts :— ; 

(i) detailed studies of three major problem areas in 
the methodology of transport assessment — travel 
demand forecasting models (particularly modal choice 
and latent demand), the quantification and comparison 
of the user and non-user attributes of transport 
systems, and the relationships between travel demand 
and system operating charEK^teristics; 

(n) the application of assessment to three specific 
areas of transport innovation—V/STOL aircraft, the 
air-ground interface process and the accommodation 
of the private car in urban areas. 

In addition a critical review will be made on an inter¬ 
national basis of the current state of transport technology. I 

Applications are invited for up to nine Research Officer , 
posts forming part of a targe multi-discipimary team. 
Members of th;s team wiff come from a wide range of 
backgrounds including engineering, planning, economics I 
and natural sciences. Appointmeryts will be for 2-3 years, I 
at salaries in the range £1.350-£3.705 (with FSSU). The 
junior posts are suitable for persons with little previous 
experience of transport studies, and it is possible for 
such person's to read for higher degrees 

Details of the research programme from the principal 
investigator Dr J. M. Clark (telephone 0234-51551, ext. 

445) Further information and application form from 
Assittant Registrar, Cranfiold Institute of Technology, 
Cranfield, Bedford, quoting reference 366. 


University of 
Waikato 

HAMILTON, NEW ZEALAND 

Appointments in German 
and Politics 

Applications lor the posts of 
SENIOR LECTURERS or LEC¬ 
TURERS are lnvi>teci from 
candidates suitably qualified in 
any of the fields In German 
and in Poiuirs. For the 

Politics appoLntmt;n.i, prefer¬ 
ence will be ftlven to per¬ 
sons with Interests In public 

administration, political theory, 
or comparative government, 
and in appropriate ca.srs. 

appointment at the level of 
HEADER will be consiaered 

The oppolniments will lie made 
at R.n appropriate point willi- 
in the follow ins salary ranges 
and scales : Rearler,s, a rantte 
tNZPOQrf to $NZ10.6S8 . Seniui 
Lecturers, a sepSe $NZ'i27«- 
tNZ857»-SNZ!i358 l.ecturers, 
a scale SNZ5»E!)-$NZ7149 The 
appointments are to be taken 
up on 1 February ltt73 

Conditions of appointment and 
details of application procedure 
are available from the 
SecreUiry-Oeneral. Associallon 
of Commonwealth Universities 
(Appts), 36 Gordon Square, 
London WCIH UPF (Tel ■ 01- 
387 8572), and the Replslrar, 
University of Waikato, Ham¬ 
ilton, New Zealand 

Applioations close on /ipni 
J972 


New Zealand 


UNIVERSITY OF 
CANTERBURY. 

Christchurch 

Chair of Economics 

AMENDED SALARY SCALE 

The Council of the Univer- 
Hity Invites applications inr n 
Chair of Economics, which is 
the second established In the 
Department The successful 
applicant will he a research 
scholar Interested in the pro¬ 
motion and development of 
research In the Depur ttnent 
He may have qualifications in 
any of the main areas of econ¬ 
omics, but some preference 
Will lie given to appltrantii 
quahbed In (natlicmatieal 
euinomics, econometrics or 
operations research 

At preseni the salary for a 
Professor in within the raiiKc 
of SNZli.fi'iR to $NZ11,y47 per 
annum 

Particulars, IncludlnR informa 
lion on travel and removal 
allowances studv leave, housing 
and .siiperannUHtloM ma\ be 
obtained from the Secretarx- 
Oeneral, Assuciatioii of Coin- 
nioii\^ea]th UnlvtTsitjefl (Apptsi. 

Gordon Square, l.ondon 
WCIH OrF (TeJ . 1)1-387 857i:) 

Applications close on / Mau 

m2 


EDUCATIO N 


The London School of 
Economics Society fjecture 
Professor Ounnar Myrdal on 
** Crises and Cycles in the 
Development of Economics " 
In the Choir professor 
Richard Tltmuss. Wednesday 
12ih April at r. pm ri the 
School Entry free 


Postgraduate Study 

In MANAGEMENT Par Ora- 
duat«s of United Kingdom 
Universities who have PlTSi 
or good Second Class Honours 
Those groduaUng In 1972 are 
eligible to apply. Tenable fur 
tw'o or three years from 
October 1972 

British Bank of 
Commerce Awards 


Available for tiihtr graduate 
studv for an M. Admin, 
degree by couise work end 
examination with sper4aJl8aUon 
In Labour Management or 
Financial Management ullhln 
the University of Glasgow 
division of the Scottish 
Business School or research in 
the field of management, leading 
to an M Utt. or Ph.D. degree 
in the University of Glasgow 
division of the Scottish Business 
School. 

Worth 5ttt(feiifsAfp.T 

rM.Admln} : up to £750 
ajmtox. r fees. 

Reaearch Seholarahipi : no 

fixed amount. 

Applications bv Utter fnot 
later than lit June 1972) 
should be sent to : The 
Administrative Assistant, 
Management Studies. Adanr. 
Smith Building. University of 
Olgsgow, Glasgow. G12 8RT. 


NATIONAL 

EXTENSION COLLEGE 

provides degree, GCE, and 
professional courses for 
study at home Also Gate¬ 
way courses for intending 
Open University students 
Individual and expert 
tuition by practising 
teachers and weekend semi¬ 
nars at Oxford and 
Cambridge. 

Write now for a free Guide 
to Courses to 
Marilyn Mellor, Room 16, 
National Extension College, 
Cambridge. 


Read for a 
Degree at Home 

Bucrcsstul Postal Tuition for 
OCE O and A Isvsls tall bot.n!:i 
London University Degrees. 
and Professional exams, Busl»(■■■»" 
Studies Ostewsy Courses (or 
Open University. Guidance by , 
Oroduale Tutors. Fees by instalnwjijf- 
Wolsey Hall is Accredited bv 
CACC. FREE prospectus from 
Wyndham Milligan. MBE, MA. 
PrlnMoal, Department CAl. 

Wolsey Hall 

Oxford. 0X2 (PR 


For further 
annowicements 
see pages S, 90 to 97 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Royal Military Collage of Science, 
Shrivenham 

Lecturer in 
Applied Economics 
and Management 

The College prepares military officers and civilian 
students for degrees in Applied Science and 
Engineering and runs a number of advanced and 
postgraduate courses including a course in Liberal 
Studies for which the academic staff of the 
Economic, Political and Social Studies Branch are 
responsible. 

The Branch has a vacancy for a Lecturer or Senior 
Lecturer (depending on age, qualifications and 
experience) to conduct lectures and seminars m 
Management Studies, including some Economics, 
and to carry out relevant research, advance study 
or other professional activity. 

Candidates (aged under 32) must have a 1st or 
2nd class honours degree, or equivalent or higher 
qualification, in an appropriate discipline, preferably 
with previous teaching experience. 

The salary scale will be either £1,387-t2,043 
(Lecturer) or £2,464-£3,483 (Senior Lecturer) with 
superannuation under FSSU. Starting salary may 
be above minimum of either scale. Prospects of 
permanent, pensionable appointment. 

For full details and an application form (to be 
returned by 28 April. 1972) write to Civil Service 
Commission, Alencon Link, Basingstoke, Hants, 
or telephone Basingstoke 29222 ext 500 or London 
01-839 1696 (24-hour " Ansafone " service), 
quoting S/7944. 


EALING 


TECHNICAL 

COLLEGE 


Specialist Centre for Higher Education 
School of Business and Social Studies 

Lecturer in 

Quantitative Business Analysis 

Applications are inv'ited from graduates who have 
business/mdustnai experience or who have taken a 
high degree with a substantial element of Operational 
Research, Statistics, Economics or Computing. The 
range of teaching ^n the School at present extends from 
basic mathematics, statistics and computing to Part I 
special papers in the BA (Business Studies) and the 
BA (Economics) honours courses and the person 
appointed will be expected to share in this work and to 
develop further interests in one of the areas of teaching. 
Suitable research and consultancy are encouraged. 


Lecturer in Sociology 


Applications are invited from graduates to teach Sociology 
mainly on honours degree courses in Business Studies. 
Economics and Law. Applicants should have wide 
interests in Sociology and the ability to offer a specialism, 
preferably in relation to the mam degree subjects. 

Salary : Lecturer I or II according to qualifications and 
experience 

Grade I—£1,375-£2,507 -f £118 London Allowance 
Grade II—£2,195-£2,875 -r £118 London Allowance 

Further delaHs and apphcation iorm from the Registrar, Room 
No 28 Fating Technical CoHege, St Mary's Road. Baling W5 5/?f— 
or Tel 01-579 4111 Ext, 287. Closing date for applications : 
27th April 

LONDON BOROUGH OF EALING 


To fill up vacancies occurring in its 

TEACHING STAFF (male) 

for 1972-73, King Abdulaziz University, Jeddah, Saudi 
Arabia, advertises its need for Lecturers in History 
Geography. Economics, Business Admiiriistration and PubMc 
Administration. 

Qualifications required : M.A. with Teaching experience or 
Ph.D. Mother tongue English. 

Please contact: The Saudi Arabian Cultural Attache, 

23 Park Square East, 

London N.W.l. 


hotels 


New 160 -seat conference hall 

and first-class accommodation at one of the world's most 
famous hotels for all-inclusive rates, including 
return scheduled air fare, as low as 
£46.50 per person for 3 nights. 

Ring us in London. 


BUSINESS & PERSONAL 


01-730 0721 


UENT-A-BIRD. 'POP ESOORIS 
AVAILABLE BY DAYLIGHT OR 
MOONLIGHT 935 0149. 


For further appointments 
see pages 5, 90 to 96 


AUSTRALIA 

On-the-spot assistance 

if appointment of agents, 
distributors, licensees 
if feasibility studies cover¬ 
ing investment, menu 
facturing, acquisitions, 
joint ventures, mergers 
if representations in Aus 
traliB *0 Board !i^vel 
if full linkage services m 
required directions 
Fieese direct inquiries to : 
Mr R. Feldman, Managing 
Director, Robert Feldman 
and Associates Pty. Ltd, 
Australian & international 
Management Consultants. 
792 Elizabeth Street, Mel¬ 
bourne, Victoria 3(XX). 


UNIQUE 

INVESTMENT 

OPPORTUNITY 


International Equipment 
Corporation offers yi>\i the 
chance to take part in the 
automatic carwash boom. 

The chance to own and 
run one of a range of carwash 
systems that make all others 
completely out of date. 

An initial investment of 
£3,000 upwards secures annual 
proftts or 25%. And more. Free 
feasibility study carried out for 
poteratfai sites. 

Finance and servicing 
arrayed. 

Sites available for potential 
investors. * 

Write for further 
information to A. Massey, 

138 Trtnhy Roadg S.W-17. 
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(ptrbu SOYBEANS 


SPOT pftices 
Mo I yellow 
CHICAGO 



1970 1971 1972 


RBComffltndatioiii of. 

0 Martli 1970 BUY 

0 AUKUlt 1970 BUY 

© Ofccmhor 1970 lower prices 
fir^t quarter 1971 

O Pebruary 1971 make major 
commitments around 287 - 
290 

© June 1971 - prices above 340 
soon 

O August 1971 -> BUY late Oc> 
tober early November 

O September 1971 - prices at 
285 undervalued 

© November 1971 BUY SIg 
nificantly higher prices 

For ovei d quarter of a crntuiy 
oui babic rcsedrch has enabled us 
to anticipate well ui advance a 
major reversal in the price trend 
It IS indicative of the commodity 
work perfotined by us for many 
large corporations Jn industrial and 
agricultural commodities 
Your inquiry on your corporation 
letterhead is requested addressed 
to 

J. Carvel Lange 

International, Inc. 

Subsidiary of Indostrioi Conowdlly Carp 
122 East 42iid St, Ntw Yerk« N Y 10017 

(sbit ECONOUAM fsItplisM 2124171211 

39th Year World Widt Sorvteb 


THE PATALING RUBBER 
ESTATES. LIMITED 

Issued Capital... £2,316,625 in lOp shares 
Secretaries and Agents 
Harrisons & Crosfield, Limited 

PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 

Year ended 

31.10.71 31.10.70 

Profit 

after tax £1,221,383 £1,204,739 

Dividend 

for year, 

gross £868,734 (37^%) £868,734 (37i%) 

CROPS HARVESTED 
Rubber— 

kg. 14,035,070 13,113,490 

Palm oil 
& kernels 
—long 

tons 18,968 15,859 

Copra— 

long tons 366 465 

PLANTED ACREAGE 
Rubber, Oil Palms and Coconuts— 
43,988 acres 

Annual General Meeting—27th April 1972 


Where Are 
SOYBEAN Pri 
CORN 
SUGAR 
COCOA 
SILVER 
COPPER 


The summary of soybean recom¬ 
mendations shown in the advertise 
ment to the right is indicative of 
the commodity work performed by 
us for many lorge corporations in 
industrial and agricultural com¬ 
modities 

Your inquiry on youi corporation 
letterhead is requested addressed 
to 

J. Carvel Lange 

International, Inc. 

Subsidiary of ladvitrlal Caamadity Carp 
122 Eecl 42nd St, Now Yarfc. N Y 10017 

Crtle ECONOGIAII TaltpiMiie 212417 1142 

39tb Yotr World Wide Sanrict 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 


1971.7? Ordinary 


Changr Yield 


Banks, othar financial 

Aljjcmene Bank FI 3- 

Amsrerdam-Rot FI 7^ 


Aiiu & NZ Bank 
B.-»nk of Amcrici 

B of Irt'land 

B of Montreal 

34Rp 

$39’> 

470p 

937',p 

b Nac He Mexico 

P92 

b of N5 W.iles 

44 5p 

b of Scotland 

660p 

B Bruxelles 

Fr B 2560 

b de Pans Pays Bas 

Fr ?66 

B-inkers Trust 

16 

B.itcljys B70p 

Can Imp Com £11* 

Charterhouse Grou^j 

I03p 

Chase M.trihattan 

SSB^ 

Chernlc.il Bank NY 

156'^ 

Conmer/bank 

DM 250’ 

Ciedu Commetrial 

Fr 169 

Credit loncier 

Fr427 

Crr'dit auiise 

frS 3885 

'Jcufsche Bank 

UM 344'i 

iresdner Bank 

I'JM 200 


Hon){kong & Sh 
Kipinwoti Benson 
Kredieihank 
Kundenkredit 
liimbrrr L'lnd 

£I5'» 

I67p 

Fr b6800 
DM 301 

Ft B2I45 

IBI 

Lloyds 

445p 

808p 

Mamif's Hanover T’»t #34 


Mediobanc .1 

1 f5700 


Mercantile Credit 

??2o 


Mercury Sets 

Midland 

Mitsui 

202p 

744p 

Y Z5I 

Montagu Trust 

273p 

Morgan J P 

Sd3S 

Nat & Grmdlays 

495p* 

Nat Australasia 

1A3 93 

Nat Com Grp 

232p 

Nat Wen 

860p 

Norsk Credit bk 


Boyaf Canada 

^15 

Sdirodcis 

B60p* 

Slater W.tlk«i Secs 

397p* 

Soc Gen de Banque 

fr B3I00 

Soc Gen de Belgique 

fi 02645 

Standard & Chart 

dZ5p 

Suez 

ri 382 

Sumitomo 

'I 433* 

Swiss Bonk Corp 

fr S4090 

Union Bank Switz 

Fr 5 4290 

Union Discount 

S40p 

United Dom Tst 

279p 

Iniurance 


Aetna Life & Ca» 

S62». 

Allianz Versich 

DM 466 

Comm 1 Imon 

S04p 


mm 

Gen Accidenv 

2!4p* 


Genorall 

L 50600 


Gdn Royal Exch 

300p 


Legal B General 

4l4p 


Nat Nedrlandt) 

H8e 



Sun Alliance 
Taicho Mir A F 
Toklo Marine 
Zurich Im 


5S4p , 4 
Y3I« 21 

Y 505 30 

Fr5S690 | 90 


"■«* and YMdi edinMIed^MitlvIkiia imm MiMre. Yimaiehl SkutIOm Co,; end The Firtt Bo«con Corporation. • E 
Vi interint unq, rudoOid «;§ Tlii not radtraftlon yialdt alkwr far uk at dOp in t 


ii Cx apittHlaation. ^ Ex rlfhts. f Ex all. (f) Mat yield, (f) To lacetc dace 
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Prices, 

1971-72 

Ordinary 

Price, 

Change 

Yield 



stocks 

Apr 5 

un 

Apr 

High 

I.UW 


19/2 

vveek 

S 

500 

43/ 

Tube lnv«-u m* nts. 

4 76p* 

4 

4 0 

28% 

23% 

1 IS Induitrn-' 

$74% 

'a 

2 5 

HO 

82 

Vickers 

I05p 

If 


140 

93 

Well GlO.ip 

I40i.» 

■ 5 

3 9 

IZJ 

51% 

Then W Wu 1 

'fJ9p* 

6 

3 9 



Food, pharmateuticals 



/9 

47% 

A'‘.u( bi u 11.I1 fi.jo-3 


% 

2 3 


36% 

A'.i jt. ^ r .1.1 r , 

/0%p* 

4 

5 i 

117% 

82% 

Av'.n f’ruduc". 

$117% 

'• 

I 1 

358 

225 

Hi-i.t h nil Cjioup 

/9ap* 

2 

7 1 

188 

tJV ‘ 

llcghir. 

fr 187 

H 

5 7 

89% 

5l% 

HfnoH Build IT 

H4fi 

1% 

J 2 

114'. 

R/% 

‘ .idnur/ SLliwrppi-s Il4%p 

■ 8% 

3 6 

259 

bb% 

i.:i^f'iili.iiM 

2SU|> 

7 

1 4 

66% 

4i% 

Coig.iie-Pdimfilivt' 

$65% 

% 

2 2 

5 56 

4 80 

(■ f>l Siig.ii l<i'l 

$A5 28 

0 04 


134 

4H% 

filch 1 ovoll 

Ii2p* 

1 

2 3 

44% 

28% 

r'ii-iifi il (nr.di 

$28% 

% 

4 B 

49 

H% 

C,.-nc-f il MilU 

$42% 

4% 

2 3 

545 

437 


54'jp 

23 

1 H 

47% 

34 

1 |i -r/ 

$44% 


2 7 

194500 

(76500 

1 1 ill-n III L.l Rorlii* 

fr S 193.500 

, 2750 

0 6 

47% 

3R% 

Kr.1fn.11 

$44% 

. % 

3 8 

2099 

1425 

1 ’C»iej| 

Fr 2099 

, 51 

1 2 

2/50 

2595 

Mott<i 

1. 2661 

< 10 


3615 

3000 

Nr-nie 

F, 5 3550 

60 

1 9 

42% 

35% 

PH/ci 

$40% 

. '« 

1 5 

90 

56% 

Procter C'.,itnljlt 

$90 

l\ 

1 7 

23S 

88% 

Raiin.-llovu 

227p* 

4 

3 5 

3/3 

270 

Ri'ckiit & t.oliu.iri 

373p 

1 6 

2 3 

5150 

4180 

Sjiidfii 

fr S 4925 

85 

1 3 

ai 

26% 

S(M|lr*i > 

filp 

3% 

2 9 

43 

29% 

Swifi 

$31% 

, 

2 1 

20" 

1/9 

Tati' & Lylf- 

705p 

24% 

4 9 

184 

79% 

Uiiigatc 

I84p 

' 

2 7 

394 

215 

Uiiilc-ver 

375p 

1 

3 0 

138 7 

79 4 

UtlilCVGI NV 

n 1 36 6 

U 7 

4 6 

338 

121% 

Uniu-d Biscuirv 

322p* 

3 

2 5 



Motors, aerospace 



57 

30 

BLMC 

45p 

2 

4 4 

25% 

H 

Bug mg 

$17% 

5% 

7 3 

55% 

38'4 

Caierpillai Tf.ict 

$53% 

% 

2 6 

34% 

25 

Chf y-.lei 

$34% 

. 1% 

1 7 

91% 

/9 1 

Clirrjc-n 

Fr 9i% 

8 


406 

323 

DainiU'i Benr 

DM 398 

4% 

2 1 

201 

124 

Dunlop 

l9Ur 

9 

4 3 

2290 

2068 

r lat 

'L 2192 

7b 

5 5 

56 

70 

hrrstnric- lire 

$25% 

% 

3 1 

75 

54% 

1 ord 

$/4% 

I', 

f L 

31 

18% 

General Dyoanur^ 

$29% 

2% 


89% 

76% 

GentTal Motors 

$84% 

r % 

4 0 

34% 

27% 

Cjuodyc-,if 

$31% 

1% 

7 / 

379 

12.3 

Hawkoi Sidduley 

363p 

■ 1 

3 6 

379 

254 

Hciiid.t 

Y 340 

34 

2 6 

202 

155 

Kofiiaisu 

Y 202 

. 12 

4 / 

14% 

8% 

(u khecd 

sn% 

% 


450 

156 

1 Wwl-. 

402p* 


2 S 

14% 

8% 

Ma^siy H'lgu-.ori 

$C 13% 

'• 


45 

21% 

McDonnell Linuglai 

$44% 

% 

0 9 

1399 

1229 

Mifhrlln ‘li‘ 

fr 1399 

, 39 

1 4 

500 

246 

Nissaii Motor 

Y 500* 

, 6 

1 6 

35% 

19% 

N Am Roikwcll 

$32% 


4 \ 

336 

242 

Peugeot 

Fi 318 

44 4 

3 1 

1784 

1540 

Pii’clh-SpsT 

1 1695 1 

.52 

6 5 

23 J 

92% 

Smiths Indiisi 

22 Op 

1 J2 

2 8 

207 

186 

Steyi-Daiin'i-i-Pudi 

'\:.204 

, 5 

4 4 

607 

405 

loyoca Mn.ui 

Y 606 

. 16 

1 ) 

44 

24% 

Uiiiied Airct.-ft 

$33% 

. % 

5 4 

163 8 

I33'4 

Voiklvir.igcri 

DM !60 

I 8 


265 

226 

Volvo 

Kr 26.5 

lO 

1 5 

73% 

30 

Westland 

63p 


4 8 

112 

92 

Wilmor-Bn-eden 

lOBp 

a 

3 3 



Office equipment. 

photographic 


228 

180 

(.anon 

Y 188 

5 

4 0 

12. 

72% 

Lastniiii K udak 

$121 

2’.- 

1 1 

42/ 

380 

f up PllOlO 

Y39I 

9 

1 9 

1/5U 

)60U 

(-If-v.ii re Agla 

fi B >630 

05 

3 7 

20/ 

115 

G"St(i.icr 'A' 

l5/p 


I 8 

381 

349 

fhppijn Optical 

Y JS8 

6 

2 1 

1715 

1419 

Olivitci 

1 159/ 

77 

4 4 

248 

72H 

O/.ilid 

24ap 

1C 

2 5 

129 

//% 

Pnlaroifl 

$178 

\ 

0 2 

1081 

66/ , 

Kink "A 

ICtjOp 

B 

1 1 

I44'* 

85% 

-'rox 

$143% 

% 

0 6 


IIJ ‘*9 

\^7 llj 

124 bb 

3;'4 if, 

169 Mri 

28 20’. 

24 IS-, 

1 207 
9/’» 
274 
78 


Paper, publishing 

Pi.ri 

h 108 

h' wti r P.ipi'f 

i 58p 

t iji ! P.jlp 

tl2p 

$30% 

%i own Zi It- • fij. 1 

1 >K.'. 

'50p 

M.-f M-liari Biiii-irl 

SC 24% 

Kr (j-aiM 1 ||li 

$18 

New, iruf'ii.i oi.jl 

292p 

Pn.irvcni 1 ytij(||..iii 

I96p 

Ki-e(l liii 

103, 

1 hoin'.oii Orp, 

libp- 


I 

10 


7 

t) 


3 2 

4 0 

3 9 

4 8 

3 3 
7 2 
2 6 

4 C 

5 3 





Property 

Capital & Counttuk 
Hdrnmcrsoiu A' 
Land Securitict 
LMS 
MEPC 
St Martllti* 
SIS 4 mdio^lt«rv 
Stir (i^^Bntaiii) 

^ «rsion 


1 25'»p 

9 

1 

54CV' 

15 

1 2 

2l4%p 

1% 

2 0 

Mip 

4 

! 6 

2-8p* 

3 

7 1 

205p 

L296’t 

. 4 

;-4 

- 1% 

J 4 

356p* 

1 26 

2-5 


IS 

vl 

0 8 
21 


Prices. 1971-72 

Ordinary 

Price, 

Change 

Yield 

High 

Low 

stocks 

April 5 
1972 

on 

week 

April 







48% 

27% 

Transportation 

American Airhnos 

$40*4 

) 3 


270 

IS? 

Brit & Comrn 

255p 

2 

J-1 

15% 

11% 

Canadian Paclfir 

$CI5 



410 

26? 

Furness Withy 

336p 

$19% 

2 

4'5 

25% 

16 

Greyhound 


5 1 

7200 

1580 

Japan Air Lines 

Y2200 


1-8 

131% 

IIS 

KLM 

H 129 

( 7-7 


76% 

63 7 

Lufthansa 

DM 73 

1 

3 .5 

174 

92 

Ocean Sream Ship 

I47p 

2 

4 8 

20 

I0’4 

Pan AmerKaii 

$15% 

1 1’* 


250 

186 

P A 0 Dcfd 

243p 

i2’, 

4 9 

/60 

485 

Swissair (Bi-.irei) 

Fr S 705 

2 

4 2 

56% 

13% 

rwA 

$56’4 

fS 


52 

21% 

UAI 

$52 

i 4% 


777 

130 

Stores 

Bouts 

277p 

1 5 

2-0 

315 

144% 

Rill Home 

30ip 

, 1 

7 1 

305 

155 

Bui ton Gioup 

295p 


7 0 

J60 

158 

Dehenham-, 

345p 

•; M 

7 9 

151 

119 « 

Gaieties Lahiycttc 

Fr 151 

( 8’. 


390 

290 

Galenas Precdos 

%37/ 

; 5 

3 0 

334 

191 

Grattan Ware 

328p 

$19% 

: 1 

1 1 

32% 

18 

GriMt Atlantic 

% 

6 7 

317 

180% 

GUS A' 

3t7p 

i s 

2 7 

284 

107% 

House ol Fr.isei 

280p 


7 9 

lUOO 

1460 

Innovation 

Fr B 180(1 

1 60 

5 0 

98 4 

82-3 

KHB 

FI 98 4 

1 1 4 

3 7 

409 

330 

Kai stadi 

DM 400 

ij 

2 5 

295 

243 

Kaufhof 

DM 288 

1 2 

3 5 

585 

484 

La Redouti' 

f r 585 

: 31 

2 1 

259% 

227 

La RiOitscerirr’ 

1. 237', 

8% 

3 4 

38% 

77% 

Marroi 

$28’/ 

. 

7 8 

331 

194% 

M.irks A SpriKi'i 

J04p 

2 

7 3 

471 

410 

Miisukoshi 

Y 456 

15 

2 0 

2 30 

1 70 

Myci Fmporumi 

$A2‘30 

! O' 15 


136 

80 

Nctkermann 

DM 136 

' 2 

2 2 

174 

113 

Nouvelles Gals 

Fr 157 

. 4 

7 6 

77«. 

54% 

JC Penney 

$77'. 

1 2'. 

1-3 

153 B 

no 7 

Printemps 

Fr 153 8 

i 5 B 

7 3 

194 

176% 

Provid Clothing 

363p 


220 

162 

Sears ‘A’ 

220p 

5114% 

r 20 

7 3 

114% 

75% 

Scars Roebuck 

% 

1 4 

800 

332% 

WH Smith 'A' 

795p 

5 

1 7 

86 

75’* 

Tosco Stores 

B6p 

: 1% 

1 6 

164 

77% 

United ITrapery 

I55’,p 

3 

3 6 

55% 

35% 

Woolworih 

$42% 

1 % 

2 8 

18% 

33% 

Textiles 

Burllnpioii 

$38% 

! % 

1 6 

150 

70 

Carpi-tsliicernatluiial iSOp 

i 5 

4 J 

80 

45 

Coats P.iiuns 

69%p 

' 1 

5 0 

110 

107 

Courtaulds 

I40p 

5 

4 9 

102 

75 

DollfuvMiog 

fr lot 8 

' 5% 

5 1 

58% 

32% 

English C.thco 

58p 

, 2 

4 3 

1813 

1245 

.5f»ia Viscosa 

1 1294 

r 39 


31% 

25% 

Stevens, JP 

$29'. 

, 1 

5 2 

17 

71 

Teijm 

Y 74 

i 3 

8 1 

106 

9£ 

Tor.iy Ind 

Y 104 

2 

e 7 

57% 

43 

Woolconibers 

4Sp 

2 


391 

265 

Tobacco 

Bnt Afiier rnbarco 

303p 

2 

4 1 

703 

103% 

Gallaher 

!97p 

, 8 

5'3 

116 

64% 

Imperial Tobacco 

Il6p 

^ 8 

4'5 

73 

51 

RJ Reynolds 

$73 

i 1 

3 3 

53% 

41% 

Utilities 

AT A T 

$43% 

t *» 

6-0 

055 

790 

Chiibu 

Y 831 

9 

6 0 

040 

780 

Chugoku 

Y 820 

. M 

6 1 

29 

74% 

Cons Edison 

$26 

1 % 

6 9 

2875 

2600 

EBtS 

fr B 2845 

10 

5 5 

2735 

1995 

Intercom 

Fi B 2235 

- 30 

5 4 

836 

780 

Kansal Elocinc 

Y 816 

; N 

6 I 

I9i 

178% 

RWF 

DM 186 

. I'l 

4-3 

B45 

795 

Tokyo Electric 

Y 830 

2 

60 

105 

89 

Tokyo Gas 

Y 92 


6 5 


279 

i;e 

I68*a 

98’* 

176 

192 

’.78 

163 

71 

250*3 

198 

117 


4n 

1390 

194 

230 

75’* 

132 

77 

271 

249 

35*4 

42% 

87 

482 

I062'> 

67 

540 

416 

25*. 

149 % 


172 

106 

82*. 

66 

109 

118 

ica 

94'e 

44 

225% 

149 8 
68 % 


356 

1088 

68 % 

138 

50 

78% 

28% 

120 

117 

19 

19% 

46% 

220 % 

735 

46% 

198*4 

345 

7% 

19 


Investment trusts 

Alliance Trust 
Allas Licetric 
Bn Deferred 
British Assets 
Cable Trust 
Foreign & Col 
Globe InvestmGnt 
Industrial & Gen 
Mercantile inv 
Robcco 
Kullnto 

Wiran Investment 


270p 

l/7p 

I62%p 

93p 

t76p 

I83p 

I78p 

I63p 

70%p 

FI 247 

FI 190 

Il4p 


4 

. 2 
1% 

4 
I 2 

8 

! 4 

1 5 
; I 
. 2 % 

i Ti 

3 


2 2 
2 2 
3 4 

1 6 

2 4 
I 6 
2-2 
7 6 
3-0 
48 
I 6 
I 5 


Multt>pro<luct» miscelleneaus 
All LIquide Fr 413 I 16 3 3 

BSN Ff 1390 1-50 2 0 

Bookers I94p {14 3-4 

British Match I82p I 7 5*2 

British Ovygen 7l’»p F4'/ 4 2 

British Ropes M/p ;l 3-8 

Cope Allnun 66p I 4-3 

Dalgety 259p 6 3-8 

De La Rue 200p >7 5 6 

Engelhard Minerals $25% >4 I-6 

Gulf & Western $42% ! 4% 1-4 

Halliburton $85% >1 1-2 

Hays Wharf 473p 2 1-5 

Hudson's Bay e75p 30 2-5 

IT AT $59 I 3 1-9 

inrheape 523p ' -j I 2-3 

CItoh Y393 - 1 l-S 

Ling^Temco-Voiight $11% --% 

Litton InduKHM ' (IP’s 

Mining 9j4l7% ' ^* 1 % 


Price*, 

1971-72 

Ordinary 

Price. 

Change 

Yield 



siockc 

Apt. 5 

on 

Aph 

High 

Low 


1972 

week 

5 

266 

202 

Mitsubishi Shoji 

Y266 

f 8 

2-6 

305 

219 

Mitsui 

Y300 

l-S 

2-3 

283 

IJ7% 

S Pearson A Son 

282p 

^2 

2 0 

43'. 

28% 

TRW 

$3I% 

1 

33 

29*. 

22 

fenneco 

$24% 


5-4 

36% 

30’, 

1 extron 

$34 

% 

2 6 

174 

67% 

Thomas Tilling 

I73’.p* 


2-4 

244 

204 

T urner A Newall 

Z44p 

J 6 

4-4 



Oil 




614 

545 

Aquitaine 

Fr6<M 

J 

30 

632 

403 

BP 

S20p* 

6 

41 

477 

297% 

Burmah Oil 

3B0p 

14 

4 3 

229’, 

205 

Cie Pciroles 

Fr 226 

3 

5 3 

93% 

83 6 

Gelsenbcrg AG 

DM 90 

i’l 

4'4 

33% 

24'* 

GuH Chi 

$25% 

1 % 

5-8 

59% 

47'. 

Mobil Oil 

$5I% 

% 

S 1 

4510 

3650 

Petrofina 

Fr B 4575 

1 65 

2-0 

34% 

76% 

Phillips Petroleum 

$29% 

(2% 

4 4 

125 

IN’, 

Royal Dutch 

fl II7-6 

r 3 3 

6 1 

426 

295 

Shrll Transport 

308p 


4 8 

62% 

50% 

Standard Oil (Calif) $56% 

r% 

4'9 

70*. 

52', 

Standard Oil (lndiana)$64'. 

1 1 , 

3 6 

81% 

67% 

Standard Oil (NJ) 

S7I 

) 1 

5 5 

9C% 

70% 

Standard Oil (Ohio) 

$8I% 

1% 

1 J 

39 

79% 

Texaco 

$32’. 

1 1% 

5 0 



Gold mines finance 



360 

202 

AnglO'Anipritan 

31 Op* 

{ 12 

2 8 

295 

220 

Chariei Cons 

26.5p 

! 3 

2 6 

285 

159 

C'-'rts Gold FiHds 

224p 

IB 

3 J 

960 

790 

General Mining 

960p 

. 30 

4 J 

1750 

850 

J'burg Cons 

I300p 

1 75 

J 4 

720 

460 

OFStT 

/05p 

: 75 

5 9 

675 

410 

Rnnd Selcrdcii 

i,05p 

. 25 

J 1. 

234 

ISO 

Union Coip 

229p* 

1 6 

2 9 



Mines, metals 




25% 

6% 

Alrari 

$C2I% 

1 *• 


70 

37% 

Alro.» 

$49% 

% 

3 b 

2260 

1870 

Aliisiiisse 

Fr 5 2250 

: 40 

2 / 

37% 

26 

Arncr Met Chin 

$32% 

1 % 

4 J 

23% 

11'i 

An.iconda 

$I9*. 

! 1% 


273 

87 

CAST 

I66p 

1 12 

2 6 

283 

165 

Lie Beers Drfd 

274p* 

1 7 

7 8 

141% 

53 

Delta Metal 

I40p 

2 

J 6 

155% 

57'. 

Falconbridgc 

$C96 

1 3% 


46% 

26% 

Inter Nickel 

$33% 

t % 

3 (1 

375 

212 

Johnson M.ttthey 

355p 

' 13 

1 

56 

2U 

Kcnnccoii 

$27% 


6 i 

113 

48 

Lonrho 

84p 

, 12 

3 2 

3 90 

2 35 

MIM Holdings 

$A 3 so 

U 05 

7 

35J 

275 

Mctaligpsellschaft 

DM 340 

4 


166 6 

135 

Pechincy 

Fl 166 6 

t 6 6 

7 2 

92 

52'6 

Penarroya 

Fr 72 

i 6 

4 1 

212 

69 

Poigietcrsrusi Plat 

lOSp 

J 14 


33 

14% 

Reynolds Metals 

$20’i 

1 % 

2 9 

270 

173 

RT7 

225p 

1 10 

2 7 

288 

115 

Roan Cons 

220? 

10 

(4) 

780 

425 

Selection 1 ruit 

570p 

i 30 

■2 8 

1590 

1426 

Union Mmicrc 

FrB 1535 

5 

6 2 

5 24 

2 10 

Wes'.ctn Mining 

$A3 14 

0 06 

0 5 

260 

148% 

Zamariglo 

202p 

6 




Piantatlont. etr 




340 

210 

Consolidated Tea 

2l0p 



296 

159% 

Guthrie 

272p 

I 

5 2 

46% 

26% 

Highlands A Low 

4lp 

1 % 

7 4 

57% 

37 

.lokai 

53p 

, 1 

4 7 

164 

120 

Longbournc 

I20p 

24 


35'* 

30 

Plantation HJdgt 

35’ap 

1 % 

5 7 





Monay Markat Indicators 


While moat maior Arneric«*n banks have rnisod their prime 
rnte 10 b oer cent, iho Amaricon 3*month treasury tiill 'St® 


1 fell slightly this week 


1 Bank Rate 5% (from 6%. 2/9/71) Bace Rate 4%% 

Deposit rates 

7 deys' riutice 

Clearing bank* 2', 

Euroiterling deposits On Paii^i 

2 days’ notice 4”.* 

3 months' 5'** 

Local sirthorictes 4^. 

J monr/is' fixed 

Loral authorities 4% 

Finance house* 5 

New York 

Treasury bills 3 BO 

Certs, of deposit 4 7S 

Sterling: Spot rate $2-6131 

Forward discount 

(JrrxmthO 0 02 cert* 

Interbenk rate 

7 days' 4*4 

Treasury bills 

3 riionths' 4-31 

Forward cover (J 

Annual Int, cost 0 OJ.,, ^ 

Buredolier deposits 

7 days’ notice 4% 

3 months' 5% 

Investment currency: 

Investment! 2S%%pr^ 

Covered arbitr^e margins 

(3 rmMiths’) 

In favour of . ^ 

Last week % ThJ* week % 

Trdasury MIb 

London ’%■ London *■ 

f urodoMar/UK local 
authority loans 
EurocMtop/fiuPesteriinf 

N. York % N, YofJj ^ 1 

N,York »*s M.Yorfc ..Jit 








l||t. be thrown on the plane 
Ij^v'pineapple. . . 


,, reasons we fly Air Premce 
Is j^plfc^herever they pick up the food, 
y!tl^.;l|pSw it will be pretty reasonable. 
.‘0]^N5usly it’s marvellous straight out 
■<#T Paris but in any case it wouldn't 
be just thrown on the plane like a tired 
pineapple. 

I think perhaps why we gravitated to 
Air France is that we feel their attitude 
to flying is that 'this is very boring 
for all of us but in sum we are going to 
do our best to make it a little^ 
attractive’ give it a certain amount of 
style, not like many airlines.” 

jl'man Parkinson, photographer, 
itarviewed at Orly 14.9.70 flight 
2A6/012/022 Trinidad/New York/Paris. 




le bon voyage 



Energy for Europe 


Europe's energy demand could double by the mid '80s 
How are we helping to provide for this'!* Already we deliver 
up to 40,000 tons of crude oil a day via our trans-shipment 
terminal on Europe's doorstep at Bantry Bay 

Already we have refining capacity in seven European 
countries,and are increasing this with new rehneries in 
Italy and Spain 

Already, 115 miles out into the North Sea, we are 
operating Denmark's first oil-producing field on behalf of 
Dansk Undergrunds Consortium 

But we're a total energy company, supplying the demand 
not just for petroleum and LPG,but uranium and nuclear 
power Gulf General Atomic Europe,for example.can call on 
extensive operating experience of high-temperature gas- 
cooled reactors 

Whichever way you look at it Gulf is energy 
Gulf Oil Corporation,Pittsburgh,Pa.,U.SA,and throughout the wof" 






Economist 




Include him out 

The Labour j)arty split 
horrendously as Mr Jenkins 
and hiis closest colleagues 
decided they had had enough 
of Mr Wilson’s flirtation with 
goveniTnenl by referendum 
and, indeed, with Mr Wilson’s 
style of opposition. The 
Jenkins break helped to save 
the European cause, rhe system 
of parliamentary politics—and 
gave Labour the chance to 
think through its leadership 
problem properly, page ii. 
When, only yesterday, Mr 
Wilsrm was against referen- 
dums, page 12. The fight to 
follow Jenkins, page 22. Mr 
Heath did a bit of reshuffling, 
;oo, page 21. 



In the front line 

Mr Maurice Macmillan, the 
new boy in the cabinet, has to 
face the real opposition to 
lory rule, the big left-wing 
nnion leaders. He should 
n-member tliat they arc not 
exactly friends of parliamen¬ 
tary democracy or the rule of 
law, page 14 . The immediate 
test, though, is with the more 
cautious railwaymen, whose 
I'ay claim is over the odds : he 
should be finn, page 67 . All the 
problems on the Macmillan 
plate, page 74 . 



In the balance 

The North Vietnamese forces’ 
southward drives were slowed 
down this week, but they 
showed they mean busine.ss this 
time, page 15. 'I'heir big 
Russian tanks and guns gave 
American bombers some 
targets, page 30. Washington 
faces the test, page 44. 



Bhutto must move first 

Pakistan cannot make peace 
with India until it has recog¬ 
nised Bangladesh, page ifl. 
President Bhutto’s gambits and 
limitations, page 33. 



Counting down 

Apollo 16 still looks se-t to go 
for the moon on Sunday 
evening. Where the astronauts 
are going, and why scicnti.sts 
arc not ovcr-cxcitcd about it, 
page 85 . 

The incomplete miracle 

The problems, and hopes, that 
Italy is wrestling with today, 
after page 34 . 
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Vio^nce 

Sn—You arc nghi to draw attention to 
.ne dangers of intimidation (April 8th), 
but wrung, 1 fed, in your assessment of 
both the oaiises and the icinedies. There 
is some ionc in the linking of CND 
marches and lunchcuuntcr sitdns with 
the murder of hostages and the hijacking 
of airliners, but this underlines the need 
to discriminate between thorn. 1 suggest 
that some of the causes are 

(1) 'Phe existence of an occasional 
issue of such overriding and urgent 
concern that the usual process of debate 
and discussion meets neither the trans¬ 
cendental importance nor the iirgcni 
need for a remedy. The arrival on the 
scene of the ultimate nuclear weapons 
was such an issue. 

(2) The existence of violence so evil 
as lu justify extreme violence against it. 
There arc governments that exist solely 
to enrich a small group ol people, and 
that maintain themselves in power by 
terrorising, murdering and torturing any 
of their citi/.ens who object. 

(3) A human need to dramatise issues. 
This may be done by relating the form 
of pzoicsi directly to the issue, as in a 
sit-in by blacks at a lunchcouiiter which 
refuses to serve blacks, or simply by 
showing the mass sujiport for a cause. 
Such an event lan be emotionally moving 
for the spectators, which is w'hat is 
intended. 

(4) The vastne.ss and complexity of our 
society, w''hich make it difficult for the 
ordinary member to feel that he ran 
affect it or have any say in its administra¬ 
tion. 

(5) The fact that in the western 
democracies at this time, unlike in most 
times past, oppressed or ill-frcafcd groups 
of j>o(»ple arc likely to be a minority 
radin ihan the majority, and separate 
minorities at that: racial sub-groups, pen- 

])ock( ts of viciim.s of social change. 

'I he only :ii tioii such people can take in 
direct defnu <■ of their interest is an appeal 
to the rmotlons, or else violence. 

The law needs tc) have a certain 
amonnt of “ give ” in response to 

rntoiional and sodal pressures (it w'ould 
not have hern a goori idea t<j try to arrest 
illt'.7,ai piiki-is during the recent 
coal strike , ami a good deal of pragma¬ 
tism of apjnoaih is needed, .Appeasement 
i.s indted being jHarti.sed in Northern 
Ireland, as yovi ^ay, hot it is not apy)case- 
inent of t!ie IKA bin of tlie t’atholic 
eommunity, to tlv evirh'iit anxirty of 
the IRA tf>riimand 

And we must di.stingviish sharply 
betw'cen the occasions for demonstrations, 
whether violent or non-xiolem. Quebec 


is not Guatemala, and Mrs 'i'hatcher's 
srheme for studnit union funds is not 
the nuclear peril. It is not only outsiders 
wlio nerd to make such di.stinctions but, 
nmre important, the potential demonstra¬ 
tors ihcm.sclvcs. react with the same 
vehemence, and the same readiness to 
step beyond the normal channels of dis- 
ciLSsion to any event that offends is to 
blur distinctions between moral magni¬ 
tudes and degree.s of urgency, and to 
invite the kirul of blanket appraisal con¬ 
tained ill your article.—Yours faithfully, 
London, IT/ Norman Moss 

Sir —It is nice to note from the article 
“ A term to violence ” (April 8th) the 
admi.ssioii that liberal opinion has “ gone 
wrong ” in not opposing violence and 
intimidation in demonstrations even when 
this is in a cause approved by such 
opinion. It is a relief to find support in 
your columns for a point of view *)f which 
up to now the Monday (Hub has been 
the only consistent rnunciator, even 
though it look the murder of three 
innocent men in I’lirkcy to produce this 
.support. 

But one i.if your remarks made me rub 
my eyes in disbelief. You say: “By the 
middle 1960.S the non-cornmunist and now 
cx-colonialist world had almost (though 
not ejuite—eg, South Africa, London¬ 
derry) reached universal rule of all 
cohesive groups by the ballot box.’* Good 
heavTiis ! Ghana Pakistan ? Indonesia ? 
tlie Congo ? Zanzibar ? . . . one could 
go on, Londonderry, where a minority is 
trapped by the wdelding of the ballot-box 
by an unsympathetic majority, and South 
Africa, undomocratically dominated by a 
white African tribe which does, however, 
at least use the ballot-box for its internal 
disagreemtmts; your “ exceptions,” if 
anything, work the other way. 

Lvon this basically sensible article 
.show.s by this one sentence that “ liberal 
opinion,” buttressed by the overwhelming 
and repetitive sclf-as.surance of the entire 
polite press of the West, lives in a world 
of almost Byzantine fantasy.—Yours faith¬ 
fully, Jonathan Guinness 

London, ECti 

Ireland 

Sm—'The letters on Ulster in your issue 
of April tst surely ignore a number of 
vital points in their analysis of the situa¬ 
tion after direct rule. 

(i) With no Stormont, the people of 
Ulster arc governed by representatives 
<*hoscn almost exactly as in the rest of 
the United Kingdom, with an elective 
local government structure phis MPs 
elected to Westminster There arc a few 
signihcanl differences, especially the gerry¬ 
mandering in favour of Unionists and the 
<fssatif>n of all attempts to draw fair 
wards (eg, Londonderry, where the wards 
arc farcical but the commission is being 
wound up). Talk of rule by decree is 
.simply pedagogue's rhetoric. U^ter remains 


every bit as much an integral part of the 
Unitc'd Kingdom as ever; how acknow¬ 
ledging this with direct rule can be tenned 
“ an attempt to appease those whose 
expressed intention is to drive the British 
out of Ireland ” cscapej! me entirely. One 
suspects that the loyalists’ primary allegi¬ 
ance is 10 the Orange order and the 
Stormont system. 

(2) Ulster was formed in 1912 when a 
small but viable minority wished to secede 
from the majority state to the south. The 
views of Carson and his followers were 
quite properly respected, although accom¬ 
panied by threats of treasonable armed 
rebellion. In the present precisely anala- 
gous situation there is no reason why the 
Catholic majority areas adjacent to Eire, 
which form a minority of Ulster as a 
whole, should not join the republic if 
they truly desire to do so. 

(3) Security. Since the troops arc 
drawn from the whole Lfnitcd Kingdom, 
it is right that control ovci them is exer¬ 
cised by the Government of the whole 
country. The forces’ task has been quite 
appallingly difficult and their behaviour 
correspondingly imperfect—but the hor¬ 
rific actions of the terrorists do not give 
the forces carte blanche. As with all 
public order agencies, they dt‘.s(!rve great 
praise whenever their conduct has 
aitaincd the rigorous standards expected 
in this country, while wc also seek to 
identify their errors and omissions so as to 
minimise the chance of the same mistakc.s‘ 
recurring. 'I'hai is surely more helpful than 
taking sides as to whether the troops are 
angels or the devil incarnate. 

I hope the Government will no more 
give in to the threat of violence by Van¬ 
guard than to the fact of it by the IRA, 
and we may all forget the hysterics and 
see if direct rule is a solution to Ulster’s 
plight and, if not, then what is. 

In the forlorn hope that one (Jewish) 
lw,ondoner’.s thoughts may be of some 
slight use.'-Yours faithfully, 

London, Ny Stewart Millman 

Sir —Mr D. W. Mountain suggests (Aprii 
Bth) that Ulster should be partitioned 
again, with “ the overwhelmingly Catholk 
counties of Fermanagh and Tyrone being 
ceded to the republic.” But the Catholic 
majorities in these two large but sparsely 
inhabited counties, in the 1961 census, 
were only 53 per cent and 55 per ecu? 
respectively, which is scarcely “ over¬ 
whelming and the voting majorities 
will have been a little lcs.s, since a rathei 
higher proportion of the Catholic popula¬ 
tion comprises non-voting children. 

There is indeed a clear GathoJi* 
majority of about 60 per cent in the city 
of Londonderry, which could easily he 
partitioned along the present “ 

I^erry ” barricades, with the western 
districts, conveniently close to the border, 
being transferred to the republic to leave 
a substantial majority' of Piuimaiits 
the caitral and eastern parts of the city. 
And the largely Catholic border 
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MANAGEMENT APPOINTMENI^ 


^NO ON^ 


Group Financial Controller ^ 

ror the holding company of a British group of twelve main subsidiaries in the UK and overseas 
which manufacture specialised but related capital goods and industrial consumer products. Turn¬ 
over due to steady profitable growth and plaimed acquisition now approaches ^2om. 

• RESPONSIBILITY is to the Group Managing Director for the i>vcrall control of the finances 
of the group and of the subsidiaries, on the boards of which he will be a member. He will also 
be Company Secretary of the holding company. 

• A PROFESSIONAL accountant with substantial management experience in the finance and account¬ 
ing functions in a manufacturing group - preferably in engineering - with Commonwealth 
and/or EEC subsidiaries and of computer tccluiiqucs is required. Service in a US company w'ould 
be an asset. 

• AGE preferably in the 40’s. Salary will be not less than ^7,500 and could be substantially more. 
Location S.W. Greater London. 

Write in confidence 

to Sir Hilary Biggs as adviser to the group. 

JOHN TYZACK & PARTNERS LTD 

TO IIALLAM STREET • LONDON WIN 6DJ 


Industrial Development Executive 

REGIONAL INDUSTRIAL DIRECTORS 


to advise on the allocation of selective aid 


£8000 plus 


The Industrial Development Executive has recently been 
set up to implement government measures aimed at 
stimulating industrial and regional development. A strong 
regional organisation, based on the regional offices of the 
Department of Trade and Industry, will be an essential part 
of the new Executive in the assisted areas. This organisation 
will have a new, positive role and an important degree of 
devolved authority. 

There are three appointments to be made, based on: 


Leeds: Manchester 
Newcastle>upon-Tyne 

In each case, the Regional Industrial Director will have a 
key role to play in assessing local needs and advising the 
Regional Industrial Development Board on the selective 
aid programme. In tandem with his eo-Regional Director 
(a CivH Service Under Secretary), he will axtreiae con> 
sidarable authority in the allocation of asaistance to proiacta 
in the area. 


Specifically, his main responsibilities will be to: 
m seek out potential candidates for grants, and evaluate 
applications for selective assistance in the region 
m provide an expert view on the obstacles to industrial 
growth in the region, and on the steps necesaary for 
promoting industrial expansion and moderniaation 
H ensure that industrial factors are given full weight in 
the overall planning in the region 
m promote the region's industrial interests. 

Candidates must have held a senior managerial position in 
industry or finance (ideally both): the ability to work with 
others in a team is essential, as is the individual ability to 
influence the thinking and dacision>making of high-level 
management in a wide variety of industries. 

Salary negotiable, but not less than £8000; the appoint¬ 
ments can be aithar on secondment or on a short-term 
contract basis (probably two years in the first instance). 
Gratuity on completion of term; benefits indude use of car. 
Please write, quoting S.584 and anclosinge brief'curriculum 
vitae', to: J. A. Bettereby, Room lOf, Dopertment 
of Trade end Induetry. 1 Victoria 8t., London, S.W.I. 

D^ferunetofTni»mdlMhuttf 
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K. '. . 

'w. 

. <^cded 

Ncwjy .,C/ics(ants, if that 

^*«ie Jo« . 

bring fr It certainly wouldn’t 
woujctiolics left behind where 
^tisfy ^ minority. Belfast, for 

^caViad only 27 per cent of 
in 1961, which is little more 
proportion of Protestants in 
vSflin at the turn of the century, but 
iiey show few signs of being prepared 
to accept their minority position for the 
sake of peace, whether fully integrated 
with the rest of the United Kingdom, or 
otherwise.—Yours faithfully, 

Cambridge C. B. Goodhart 


Property developers 

Sir —We would like to say how much we 
enjoyed your property survey (March i8th) 
and also the very excellent editorial con¬ 
tent. However, wc were somewhat 
surprised at the statements in one par¬ 
ticular article, “ Dealers and developers.” 
Phis .sought to make a comparison of 
firms and estate agents who are either 
entirely independent o: are linked with 
property companies. 

First, I am confident in staling that 
icarly all, if not all, the larger firms 
]Uoted (Edward Erdman, Jones Lang 
iVootton and Richard Ellis, etc) arc 
directly concerned with property companies 
n one way or another: that is to say that 
lome of their partners are directors of 
property companies or the like. 

Secondly, it seemed strange to us that 
knight Frank & Rullcy w'crc omitted 
iltogcthcr. Wc arc, in fact, probably the 
mly firm that is completely independent 
ind no partner, under the partnership 
deed, is permitted to become a director 
)f any property company.—^Yours faith- 
iilly, Michael Barton 

London, Wi Knight Frank & Rutlcy 
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Within ten years Japan will 
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foreign investor after the USA. 

Why ts Japanese overseas investment so 
important ? 

Where does it go, end w.'iat are its 
motives "> 

What wiH its future shape be ? 

Should the rest of the world's 
businessmen be worried ? 
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Ecology 

Sir —Mr F. N. Forman sets out (Letters, 
April Bth) the classic environmentalist 
case. He wants a “ stable society,” by 
which he appears to mean nil or at least 
minimal growth in population and 
economic activity. That is quite a fashion¬ 
able call nowadays, even from those as 
eminent as Dr Sicco Mansholt of the EEC. 

Now the leaders of various developing 
countries have made it abundantly clear 
that for them any such suggestion is a 
form of neo-colonialism which they 
vehemently reject. And there is little 
evidence that the industrial world— 
witness the trade unions—is unanimous 
in its readiness to forgo any further 
increase in living standards. 

So the ecologists mast tell us: arc they 
suggesting that governments should impose 
“ stable state ” policies—with or without 
the consent of the governed ? And should 
the countries which have—in their view 
—^seen the light then attempt to impose 
their will on the recalcitrant in other 
lands ? 

If the answer to either ot these questions 
is in the affirmative, we are starting down 
a very dangerous road. If, as one sus¬ 
pects, the answers are evasive or in the 
negative, the ” ecological ” movement 
stands exposed as only the latest in a 
long line of attempts on the morale of 
people in the western democracies. How 
many of its adherents realise this ?— 
Yours faithfully, Neville Beale 

London, SW3 


American medicine 

Sir —I have read with interest the 
reviews of two volumes concerning national 
health (March 4th) and the subsequent 
exchange of letters (March 18th and 25th), 

The point at issue is whether there is a 
“ health crisis ” in America and whether 
or not America’s health would be better 
provided for by a national health system. 

While space limitations prevent my 
responding in detail, as 1 did before my 
colleagues on the House Ways and Means 
Committee, to the loose use of statistics 
in comparing American and world infant 
and adult mortality rates and other areas, 
let us look first at the alleged doctor 
shortage. This simply is not the case. In 
the United States today there arc 318,000 
medical doctors. With a national popula¬ 
tion of 205 million, that is an average of 
one doctor for every 640 persons. No 
other major nation in the world enjoys 
anything close to this ratio. 

A second question relates to efficiency. 
Is medicine in Europe, under socialised 
medicine, more efficient in serving the 
needs of the patient ? In Germany, for 
example, tonsilitis caused the average 
patient to be laid up for 21 days in 1927 
—and 1967. In those 40 years, therapy 
devclof^d from aspirin to sulphonamidcs 
to penicillin and other antibiotics. Every 
medical progress shortened tl|e process of 
tonsilitis, but cut not one day off the 


time the average patient was out of work. 
Discussing this point in the American 
medical journal, Private Practice, Dr 
Klaus Rentzsch, a German physician, 
notes that : ” This may show what hap¬ 
pens when all the risk or a sickness, includ¬ 
ing the income loss, is completely covered. 
The will of the patient to take up his 
work as soon as possible is paralysed.” 
American patients stay in the hospital 
six to eight days on the average, while 
in Germany the average hospital stay is 
24 days. 

A third question relates to cost. During 
the period from 1956 to 1968 physician 
fees increased an average of 3.7 per cent, 
while average wages increased an average 
pf 4.2 per cent. The diflPcrential increase 
of physician fees was minus .5 per cent. 
The current national health insurance 
proposals endorsed by Senator Edward 
Kennedy, according to its own supporters, 
would have disbursed the $9 billion now 
being spent by the federal government 
for all personal health programmes and 
would have required an additional $6 
billion from general tax revenues. The 
fact is that under national health insurance, 
with the huge bureaucracy it would entail, 
health costs would increase and not 
tiecrease. The system in France, it should 
be remembered, ran a deficit of $i65m 
in 1970 and, according to the Govern¬ 
ment Planning Commission, it will rise 
to $1.8 billion in 1975 if left unchecked. 

In my opinion, the American system of 
private practice has served the public 
with better health care, at lower cost, 
than have the socialised systems of Europe. 
Wc no more have a ” crisis ” of hcaltli 
care than wc have ” crises ” in the other 
areas for which they are claimed. It may 
be good politics for some to predict the 
world’s end if their programmes arc not 
enacted, but those politics often have little 
relationship to the facts.—Yours faithfully, 
Philip M. Crane 
Home of Representatives, 

Washington, DC 

Sir —Since Dr Wyndham Davies impugns 
the integrity of yout books section in 
saying that I could not have read his 
book (Letters, April Bth), may I assure 
your readers that I certainly did read it 
and much of it more than once.—Yours 
faithfully,_ Your Reviewer 


Brazil 

Sir —In your otherwise excellent article 
(April I St) on the Brazilian motor industry, 
it was erroneously stated that the gnp of 
Brazil was half that of Mexico, Chile and 
Jugoslavia. 

As a matter of fact, the Brazilian 
at circa bilUon is, by far, hurg^ than 
any of the above-mentioned countries and 
has expanded at an average of over 9 
cent annum since 1968, t^chtrig 

a rate of growth of 11.3 per cent in 197*- 
which was tlie highest in the world for 
that year.—‘Yours faithfully, J. A. Meoicis 
landan, Wi BwAm Embasg 
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the 

computer 

and the 
hospital 



No computer could have aided 
Florence Nightingale. For the 
problems .she faced were dirt, 
ignorance and neglect and could 
be .solved by zeal, education and 
the limitless labour .supply the 
Victorian Age pro\ided. 

TIu; modern hospital desperately 
needs a computer. For its problems are 
the volume and complexity of its work, 
a chronic shortage of labour. The 
computer allows the hospital to husband its most valuable resource—skilled and dedicated human 
beings so much of whose tijnc is otherwise sj)ent on e.ssential but vexatious chores. In .storing and 
retrieving patient records that a eom})uter could handle faster, more accurately ... in combing 
lists, rather than allocating beds ... in sc'heduling lab test.s, rather than doing them ... in decipher¬ 
ing, rather than dispensing prc.seriptions ... in writing and consulting notes, rather than nursing ... 
in form-filling, rather than ('onstructive administration ... in endle.ss calculation, rather than 
I reative re.seareh. 

l.’nixac has unrivalled experience in all a.spcct.s of hospital computing. More than half the 
c()in|)mcrs now working succe.s.sfully in the world’s hospitals are Univac systems. A few are 
implciiiciiting the integrated real-time hospital information systems that are a foretaste of the future. 
Main more aie handling separate applications ranging from the multitudinous administrative tasks 
involved in management to automated laboratory systems, re.search computing, multiphasic health 
.screening and manv others. There is an acute world shortage of doctors, nurses and other medical 
stall; .1 growing poynilalion; increa.sing demands on health services. The Florence Nightingale of the 
i97<is will ihaiige the hospital world through computer technology. Univac computer technology. 
H('caus<' there is ii>i .suhstilute for successful experience. 


■^SPER^V RA^D 


UNIVAC 

PROFIT FROM EXPERIENCE 


UNIVAC Divi.sion Sperry Rand Ltd., iSo Eustov Road, L<md<m N.W.i. oi »387 
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Include me out 


The face of British politics was changed this week. That 
much is already clear from Mr Jenkins's resignation from 
the deputy leadership of the Labour party: whether it 
will be a change for the better or the worse is much less 
rx'itain. Indeed, Mr Jenkins is too much of an historian 
to expect anyone to decide yet whether his resignation 
will mark an important turning point in Labour history' 
or whether it will turn out to be just another departure 
of a decent man from high politics. He will be aware, 
too, that if his resignation proves meaningless he will 
provide the convenient scapegoat for whatever goes wrong 
with his party from now on, however little he could 
have prevented it had he stayed. But that is not how many 
outside or akx>f from the party balttlc have seen this 
week’s events. To tnem Mr Jenkins has given Labour a 
rhance to check its drift towards unprincipled opportun¬ 
ism, and where his resignaAion has changed the face of 
politics is that for many <rf them he has given the Labour 
party its last chance. 

That chance should not be written off too quickly. On 
'[’uesday, in the immediate aftermath of his resignation, 
Mr Jenkins scemtd to have made a disjustrous mistake. 
The editorials were flattering but the friends were few. 
Only two shadow cabinet colleagues, Mr George Thomson 
and Mr Hamid Lever, left with liirn, and in the first 
24 hours only another two relatively junior frontbcnch 
spokesmen in the Commons had followed ; a fe>v more 
without posts or offices to resign gave him unequivocal 
support. Most of the Jenkiasites remained in their jobs, 
or even accepted advancement, and it seemed that Mr 
Wilson’s emergency patching and shoring-up operation 
Oil the Labour part/s fagade had been a brilliant success : 
the jenkinsites had been reduced from last week’s political 
force to diis week’s tiny band, and Mr Jenkins himself 
had been shunted off on to a path leading nowhere. 

The central issue of principle over which Mr Jenkins 
and his colleagues resigned was the shadow cabinet’s 
revenstail of its previous policy and its decision to support 
the Tory anti^marketeers’ amendment to the European 


Communities Bill calling for a referendum befiire Britain 
joins the market. Mr Wilson was, and probably still 
is, as oppo.sed in ]>rinciple to g<nenimenl by referendum 
as Mr Jenkins is, but because—as Mr Peter Shore 
spelled out to the parliamentary I.abour party meeting 
on Wcdn<^sday--it seemed possible that the (jovernment 
might be defeated, Mr Wilson coin'd not resist the tenijita- 
tion of trying to gain some shoi l-teiin political advantage 
by backing the amendment. .Mr Jenkins, loo, shared the 
belief—although witli him it was the feai-- (hat the 
amendment might be parsed, and it vsas probably this 
factor w'hich finally weighed most heavily in lies decision 
to go. 

A principle is at stake 

This would be a more encouraging period in politics if 
Mr Heath and hi.s real cabinet had .shown equal concern 
and determination to light their own colleague.s who are 
shaky on the referendum issue. Of course, it is sensible 
for the Government not to give tiu' Labour marketeers 
any public thanks for their help in getting the European 
issiu* through Parliament. That is the la^^l thing the Labour 
marketeers want. But if the Labour party's problems are 
to be mentioned by ministers at all they deserve something 
worthier than the rather bitchy little remarks with which 
Mr Barber was pei'suaded to open his party political 
broadcast on television on Wednesday evening. 

The charge ol saving the Government i.s a constant and 
nagging worry for Labour's marketeers. But what con¬ 
cerned .«iome of Mr Jenkins’s friends most of all was that 
the referendum would not be seen by the country or, 
perhaps more important, their constituency parties, as a 
ciear issue of principle. After all, they argued, it would 
only be ‘‘ consultative ” (as if that would make any dif¬ 
ference to the way the result would be interpreted), and 
a majority of the country seemed to want one, even if 
most did not know what it meant. To be opposed to a 
referendum would mark them as elitist-^thc trendy dirty 
word among the left. But Mr Jenkins was right 

to make the issue one of principle, for practically all pro- 
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grcssivc le^gislation is tJie result of elitist pressure. Granted 
a refermciuni on one major policy decision, tJic country 
a)ulrl not be denitxl the instrument on others of similar 
interesf, iuid any such basic ciiangc in the British s\^tcm 
of government cannot possibly bt* brought aty)ut simply 
b<cause it might give one party a short-term political 
advantage over its opponents. 

Why Labour would lose 

And as Mr Jenkins argii(‘d in his letter to Mr Wilson, 
and later more lully to Labour MPs, quite apart from 
the long-tenn damag(‘ tliat adoption C3f the principle of 
referendums might inflict on future pmgressive legislation, 
it would not ev(‘ri bring the Labour party any sliort-lei*m 
advantage. If Mr Heath were defeated on the amendment 
to the European (Jommunitic^s Bill the Cjoverruntml 
would not resign, it would accept it ; the referendum 
would not need to be h<"lcl licfore the bill became 
law—say, in the autumn—and the whole of the Govern¬ 
ment and Tory parly machine would be geared up 
for the light, Mr Jenkins had no doubt what the result 
for Labour woulcl be. While the Tory parly remained 
basically united, Labour MPs would be opposing one 


another and many Labour constituency parties would bt* 
split down the middle. 

By resigning, Mr Jenkins and his companions have 
ensured the preservation of parliamentary democracy 
in this country and have saved the Labour party from 
tliat wounding battle. When the amendment comes before 
the Commons next Tuesday it will be defeated ; that now 
seems certain, for, chiefly as a result of Mr JenkiaVs 
stand, the shadow cabinet’s decision to support a referen¬ 
dum was opposed by 96 MPs at the parliamentary party’s 
meeting on Wednesday. 'Phere were iiig votes in Mr 
Wilson’s corner and over 50 abstentions. Prospective rebels 
against the party line find great comfort in such numbers, 
and on a Iwo-line whip many will abstain. Had Mr 
Jenkins not given a lead, many of (hose opposing the 
referendum nughi not have bothered either. 

Mr Jenkins can therefore feel that he has carried with 
him far more Labour MPs than were prepared to support 
him openly by resignation from party posts at the 
beginning of the week. Indeed, if people like Mrs Shirley 
Williams, who remained in the shadow cabjiiet, and Mr 
Roy Hallersley, who accc-pted promotion to defence 
spokesman, have shattered the concept of the Jenkinsites as 


That referendum business 


The Labour shadow cabinet changed 
its attitude towards a referendum 
on tlie common market issue not 
so much because President Pomjd- 
dou decided to hold one in France 
(v here it is enshrined in the con¬ 
stitution of the Fifth Republic) but 
because on March 'i.-ttli Mr Heath 
included in his jjackage on direct 
rule m f'lster a j)roiiiise that a 
plebiscite would be held in Ulster 
on tlie border issue. That promise, 
jiccording to Mr Wilson, changed 
the situation dramatically, and 
many politicians profes,s to see no 
distinction lietween a plebiscite and 
a referendum. On Monday, even 
Mr Jenkins fell back on the argu¬ 
ment that he w'as not convinced 
that a jdebiscitc in Ulster was a 
good idea. 

lha there is a distinction tetween 
a plebiscite and a referendum. Dr 
(reolfre\ Roberts, in his recent book, 
“ A Dimionary of Political Analysis ” 
([>ublished by Longman), defines 
plebiscite a.s: 

A \<.ir bv an riff torair on a pri>pos(*d 
< hanRr <.5 rr^nrur, nr in rarify sui h a 
(haniir if i\ ha.s aln-ndv ncrurrrtl. 

Rcfereixlum, on the other hand, is : 
A v-fm- l>y an rlet t(>r.itr nf a siatr or 
othrr iKTlitu'-al unit />n a ?»pe(lti( pnliry 
pnip<'sal, or on tlir ratiricatlon or 
amendnirnt of a ronsiiiution, as pro- 
for In the i(uisinution f'f ihr 
pnliilical organisata<»n (nmcrnrd. 

plebiscite on the border in Ulster 
would certainly be a vote on a 


proposed change of regime ; a 
refeiendum in Britain on the 
cormnon market would be on a 
specific policy jiroposal. 

The amendment to the European 
Communities Bill calling for a 
“ consultative referendum ” has 
l.>een tabled by a group of Tory 
anti-marketeers, 'Fhat is in keeping 
with Tory history in tlie first half 
of the century : five out of the last 
nine lory prime ministers 
advocated, or voted for, one at 
various times. I’he best (and only) 
modern account of referendums is 
that by a lory MP, Mr Philip 
(ioodhart, Referendum ” (Stace'y), 
publis'lied last year. The idea has 
invariably been a reactionary 
demand. Its heyday was in 
1909-11, when it was a I'ory 
manoeuvre to try to stop the 
Commons gaining supremacy over 
the Lords. 

Dicey advocated it (he was its 
greatest supporter among the con¬ 
stitutionalists) Ijecause he was so 
horrified at the idea of a mere 
parliamentary majority granting 
home rule to Ireland. 

Balfour was keen on a referen¬ 
dum on home rule, rather than have 
the Lords submit to the Commons. 
When counter-attacked by a 
Jdheral argument that as a quid pro 
(|uo there should then be one on 
tariff reform, too, he was delighted : 
it would have been a convenient 


w^ay of coping wiith internal party 
dissension on that issue. At the 
time, Clifford Sharp (the first 
editor of the New Statesman) wrote 
an attack on the referendum for 
the Fabian Society which w'as much 
quoted : 

certaiin propositions can never liope in 
l)c “popular” until after they have 
beiome accomplished facts. 

Sharp citt^d, as examples, Catholic 
emancipation and compulsory 
education. 

More recently, when (Churchill 
suggested one in 1945, Attlee 
rejected “ a device so alien to all 
our traditions . . . which has only 
too often been tlie instruim'int of 
iiazism and fascism.” And on the 
BBC's Election Fonmi television 
programme on May !.>8, 1970, Mr 
Wilson was asked why Gibraltar 
was allowed to hold a referendum 
but Britain was not. He replied : 
It was necessary to take the refcren¬ 
el uin in Gibraltar . . . this referendum 
was necessary to pnive to the world 
that . . . the Gibraltarians wanted 10 
remain with the British oouncction. 
As far as the conimoii matkei's con¬ 
cerned that’s a very different thing, 
we have a Parliament in the sense 
Gibraltar hasn’t, we have MPs who 
arc elected, as sr>me are going to be 
elected next month, and 1 think it is 
rigJit tfiat it is the Parliament which 
should take that decision with a sense 
of full respcwisibility, with a sense that 
reflects national views and national 
interests. 

Mr Wilson was, of course, prime 
minister at the time and hoping to 
lead the next Labour government 
into Europe. 
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a cohererU, well-trained political force, they may well 
have done both the Labour party and Mr Jenkins some 
service, although Mr jenkirts might sadly feel that such an 
effect was sometimes wholly unintentional. As The Econo¬ 
mist argued last week, the real showdown necessary in the 
coming months may not be between the Jenkinsites and 
the left, but between the majority of the parliamentary 
Labour party and Mr Wilson over his conduct of the 
leadership. That showdown will have been brought a 
little neaier this week if the sensible centre of the Labour 
party now feels it can express its misgivings about Mr 
Wilson’s style of IcadiTship without appearing to be 
simply advancing the prospects of the ILurupi an group. 

The coup that never was 

Loi llie irony of this week has been that although it 
was Mr Jenkins who resigned it is Mr Wilson who has 
been battered. On Tut^sday, Mr Wilson seemed to h^ave 
pulled off a great coup by detaching Mr Haltersley, one 
of the leading marketeer's, away from Mr Jenkins. But 
he could have been nothing but deeply humiliated by the 
publication of Mr Hallersley’s loiter of acceptance ; the 
letter was couched in terms of such insolence, if not 
contempt, that it would have been intolerabh* to a leader 
with any confidence in his own Icaderiship. Then, on 
Wednesday, Mr Wilson sat .silently through the 
PLP meeting. The vote at tlie end is nibjcct to vTirious 
interpretations, but two facts cannot be disguised : on 
iui issue which had led to the resignation of the deputy 
leader and two members of the shadow cabinet, Mr 
Wilson felt unable to 5.prak to his par ty meeting although 
pointedly pressed to do so—and he could nci command a 
majority of his MPs in the vote. 

After nine years Mr Wilson’s leadership is wearing very 
thin. Many Labour MPs canne/t, as Mr Jenkins j>ut it^. 
ill his resignation letter*, accept this constant shifting 
of the gr^^und,” and like liim they do not believe that it 
is the way in which " an opposition, recently, and soon 
again I hope, the government of tliis country, should 
he run.” Just how many share those .slmng feelings is 
impossible for an>one to say, but few Labour MPs would 
seriously argue that the number is not increasing. But to 
say simply that Wilson must go and then get rid of him 
-' which would be tlie speedy response of the Tory party 
to any similar leaderyhip crisis—is to beg the fundamental 
question of whether the present Labour party can really 
be led at all. 

It is said of Mr Wilson that his fiist thought is always 
how to preserve his position, and the second how to avoid 
the most trouble. The same could be said of the general 
run of political leaders, and, indeed, it is true of most 
Labour MPs. Many of them have a yearning for the 
sort of transparent integrity in leaderehip which charac¬ 
terised Hugh GaitskeH’s rule ; but so far few are prc-panxl 
to face the constant amflict with the ambitious, left-wing 
trade union leaders who now dominate the party con¬ 
ference which such a style of political leadership would 
entail. In, of all places, this month’s issue of Socialist 
Commentary—ithc voice of moderate and right-wing 
Labour opinion—-a conunentator argues that the Labour 
party can hdd u^tfaer only by a man “with the 


courage to be equivocal.” If that is tnie, or even accepted 
as true, it docs not matter what intentions a man starts 
out with on the hard task of being the leader of the Labour 
party. Tf he docs not quit he is going to end up, like Mr 
Wilson, “ constantly .shifting his ground.” 

Labour’s chance 

It is not fashionable to be kind to Mr Wilson, and 
he has undoubtedly deserved much—but by no means all 
—of the calumny heaped tm him. But until the parlia- 
mentai7 Labour party makes up its mind that it wants 
to be led again, and not merely held together, Mr Wilson 
will deserve rather mcTre sympathy than he has rexeived 
for some years. Whnl Mr Jenkins has, in fact now done 
is to give it the chance to make up its mind on that 
fundamental issue. He has, it is true, let it be widely 
known, perhaps not VC17 sensibly, that he does not intend 
to seek an oflicer’s job in the PLP in the autumn ; by 
doing sY> he has no doubt effectively discounttd in advance 
any claims by some of his moiv frenetic .^'.up[)orters that 
he is prepared to lead a campaign or a putsch againfit 
Mr Wilson. But because he will be present on the back¬ 
benches, sjjeaking his mind on the main issue.s of the day, 
the circumstances of hLs resignation ensure that ^lr 
Jenkins will be a living rebuke to Mr Wilson every time 
that hapless man feels obliged to change his position, 
break his word or renege on what seemed his firmly held 
principles just to get thmugh the day, or the week, or 
the conference, with the least possible trouble. 

That, unfortunatclv, lias happened too often now not 
to be widely regarded as being all there is to Mr Wilson’s 
style of leadci'ship. For many he has become simply a 
man who will say or do anything-Vkhenever tit-seems 
to be to his immediate |X*r,sonal advantage to do so. 
That i.s, of course, an oversimplification of a humane 
and» ht^fily complex man, but it is difficult to see how 
the damage he has so con.si.sieiitiv inflicted on his own 
reputation since losing offite can now be retrieved. 

If the Labour party .seizes the opportunity it now has 
to think serioasly through the .sort of leadership which 
it needs, and pulls itself out of its present sterile and 
defeatist mood in the process, Mr Jenkins’s resignation 
will clearlv be seen to have been for the good of British 
politic^;. If it does not—and no profe-ssional gambler 
would bet on the odds—but continues its present aimless 
charade, tJie consequences w ill be equally clear : the left 
w 4 ng will Ksimply grind the faa^s of the marketeers further 
into the muck until even Mrs Williams and Mr Hattensley 
will cry enough. Mr Jenkins, quite unfairly, will then be 
blamed by many for not having had the guts to have 
stayed in the .shadow cabinet and tried to keep the left 
in line. That will be particularly true if, as many 
marketeers fear, the inertia of the centre and the oppor- 
timisr ambitions of the left and others, cause the Labour 
party to come out against the principle of joining Europe. 
In fac*^ what Mr Jenkin.s has shown Is that he has the guts 
to put liis political future totally at risk not only for the 
sake of a credible, principled Labour parly but for parlia- 
meantary politics. It is now up to the sensible, moderate 
Labour majority to decide whether that is what it, too, 
wants and has the courage to achieve. 
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The real opposition 

Mr Maurice Macmillan, learning his job, has to face the trade unions, 
which are now much more important than Mr Wilson and his new shadow 
cabinet—and are not great believers in parliamentary democracy 


. The almighty setback to Labour’s pretensions to an early 
return to office has confirmed Britain’s left-wing trade 
unions in their belief that they are, and will remain, 
the only effective opposition to the Heath Government. 
For Mr Jack Jones of the transport workers and Mr 
Hugh Scanlon of the engineers the departure of Mr 
Jenkins from the lame-duck party leadership that they 
subsidise gives nearly as much satisfaction as their studied 
humiliation of Mrs Castle before and after the general 
election. 

What is more, Mr Jenkins’s exile followed just a couple 
of days after the promotion of Mr Carr out of the 
Department of Employment, the Mr Carr who actually 
passed the Tory Industrial Relations Act, and his replace¬ 
ment by the amiable and much less expert Mr Maurice 
Macmillan. It must have happened that some warring 
German tribe, hearing the Roman commander approadh 
their village bearing gifts, also spotted a rival chieftain 
slinking voluntarily away from their hit of the forest, 
but Tacitus docs not report it very often. Mr Jones and 
Mr Scanlon ought to feel at a highly propitious moment 
in their fortunes. 

But they do not, not yet. Mr Jones, on Iris return from 
Rumania, faced court orders to stop the blacking of 
lorries by his Liverpool dock workers, a fine of £5,000 for 
contempt of court, and three weeks to pay before his 
union’s assets may be seized. While Mr Jones has been 
running the transport workers’ union he has never seemed 
to enjoy a long stay in the front line of a fight agaimst 
the authorities ; in fact there was a day when he seemed 
to be getting ready for the moment when a climbdown 
on the registration issue might become popular in the 
TUC general council. But he likes lawyers having a say 
in industrial bargaining even less. It now seems that he 
means to go on having nothing to do with lawyers as 
long ;is he possibly can, and he may even be relying 
on a philanthropic TUC to pay his fine for him. What 
he will do when the bailiffs approach Transport House 
remains to be seen. What is certain is that Mr Jones, Mr 
Feather at Congress House, and their political and 
academic sympathisers will all push out the line that: 
(t) the Industrial Relations Act is a bad bit of law 
precisely because it dfx:.s bring courts, lawyers and 
penalties into industrial relations ; (2) the union is only 
carrying out tlic wishes of its members in Liverpool, who 
have voted to go (»n bUicking the lorries ; and (3) the 
Government is rather embarrassed by the business anyway. 

Only the third excuse is a true one, and then only 
partially. First, the reason for having penalties is that 
there has been no redress, over the years, when unions 
black lorries, or engage in other bits of national and 
local bullymg, or unilaterally reject agreements and 
understandings that arc no longer convenient for them. 
The law was changed alter lengthy public discussion and 


with general public approval because the modem history 
of British trade unionism is too littered with private, 
coercive action by union members for Mr Feather or any¬ 
one else with eyes to see to be proud of it. Union officials 
who may want to have justice done find themselves power¬ 
less. If the blacking or whatever goes on indefinitely firms, 
and especially small firms, have to sell up and go out of 
business. Most fimis do not want to go to court, and even 
now the small tiTtnspwrt company that hauled Mr Jones 
before the beak is bending over backwards to try to get a 
negotiated settlement. But what chance would it have had 
of that if the law had not been at its elbow ? Second, Mr 
Jones and bis officials may believe they are doing 
what their members want, but their members are 
certainly doing what they believe to be what Mr Jones 
wants. The union official in Liverpool who counselled 
the men to accept the law of the land tried to excuse them 
afterwards by saying they did not think they were break¬ 
ing any law because their union was opposed to the act. 
That is the charge that lies directly at Mr Jones’s door. 

It is true that some ministers are unhappy that the 
law should have its first test in this way and, even more, 
at this time. They arc the optimists w'ho hope that if 
the budget, with all that has preceded it, does get growth 
properly under way Mr Jones and others can be expected 
to be more reasonable about wages. One would have 
supposed the reverse, but politicians have to be optimistic, 
especially about their own powers of persuasion: after 
all, it was Mr Harold Macmillan who once talked about 
Passchcndaclc to the railway leaders inside No, 10. His 
son may, or may not, turn out to be of the soft school. 

The railway challenge 

The first test of the Government’s intentions has come 
with tlie right-wing railway unions, who want Mr Mac¬ 
millan to stump up the extra for their wage claim that 
British Rail’s chainnan, Mr Richard Marsh, has not got. 
But the railw>aymen have no special claim at all (see page 
67). Mr Macmillan has been under pressure to get the 
unions to go to arbitration (which they have refused) or to 
set up an inquiry himself, and since he is new to tin 
job he may like the idea of a conciliatory start. 
But aAitratons and courts are not concerned with 
the economics of an industry, and it is a mistake of Mr 
Macmillan’s to turn that way. If the railwaymcn 
do start a work to rule that is designed to disrupt the 
railway system of the country, then even if Mr Marsh 
does not lock them out, Mr Macmillan should hesi¬ 
tate only so long as 'to have dcmonstra!blc proof that the 
unions are set on cliaos before invoking the Industrial 
Relations Act to get a 60-day cooling-off period. This 
would not only give more time for what seems to be a 
narrow ^ffcrence to be settled, it would finally deprive 
the unioris of what has been their strongest card : the 
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vulnerability of the cx>al stocks at the power stations 
after the miners’ strike. 

The railway unions have been cautious so far. This 
is partly because their leaders are moderate-minded men 
anyway, who sense that the Government will welcome 
the maximum public inconvenience from the start, who 
do not relish the violent picketing the miners used, who 
suspect their members do not have the miners’ and 
dockers’ sense of community, and who can sec already 
that the press which bad its emotional splurge over the 
miners is prcpaiing to demonstrate its return to st^nsc on 
wages by ordering the railwaymen to settle. But it is also 
because they know about the new law, and they would 
much prefer not to tangle with it. Ministers may feel it 
faintly disagreeable to clobber pleasant men like Sir 
Sidney Green and Mr Ray Buckton (or Mr Tom Jackson 
of the postmen last year) while Mr Lawrence Daly, say, 
is cock of the walk. But the best chance of a proper st^tle- 
ment now is to use all the power at the Government’s 
dis{X)sal. 

Mr Scanlon has his own problems. His men in Man¬ 
chester have resorted to factory sit-ins, which the commun¬ 
ists, trotskyites and others have made fashionable since the 
cjccupation of Upper Clyde Shipbuilders. So far these 
have not been particularly unpleasant, and have not even 
had much publicity. But, again, this is not the sort of 
Situation that can be allowed to drift on indefinitely. If 
Mr Scanlon persists in encouraging this local coercion 
in Manchester now, and next in Sheffield, it may not 
bother a large nationalised concern like the British Steel 
Corporation unduly for a few weeks (just as it did not 
bother anyone at all with the bankiiipt l^CS), but smaller 
firms have a greater need to repossess thcii property, 
if only to ensure its maintenance ; after all, they are not 


going to get government money at the end. That is why 
the law must be upheld, because it is tJie law alone that 
can coerce the great and protect the weak. 

How to swallow one’s enemies 

Mr Scanlon liopcs to make his union greater yet by 
securing the addition of the electricians and plumbers. 
He has even offered to step down himself to make such 
a merger more palatable to the right-wing electricians. 
That would be self-sacrifice of a high order, and Mr 
Scanlon’s friends will be pleased with him for suggc.sting 
it. It would also, of course, bring about one of the greatest 
left-wing coups of recent years. There arc those Who 
will never forgive the electricians' present leadership for 
its exposure of the communist racketeering in the union. 
If now', after the death of Les Cannon, the electricians 
were to be swallowed up in a union in which the com¬ 
munist influence and presence are very marked, it would 
be revenge indeed. 

Yet these arc the kind of people who are not only the 
chief paymasters of the labour party, thv*y control its 
policies according to their self-'interejit when Labour 
is in government and opposition alike, and they have 
pietensions now to follow Mr Jenkins’s departure by 
having the real say in the choice of Labour’s next leader. 
Mr Jones may be disappointed in Mr Wilson (for Mr 
Wilson has not forgotten what it was like dealing with 
Mr Jonc.s in government), but l:e knows above all that 
the next Labour government needs a form of words on 
wages, agreed with the unions, to put in its manifesto. 
Mi Jones has good reason to believe that f)e can draw 
some other national figure his way. Mr Wedgwood Bcnn 
probably would not do ; but there are other, more 
credible, men who will offer. 



They're not supermen yet 

The communists are still attacking strongly on four fronts 
In South Vietnam, but they've been slowed down 


The North Vietnamese are running what may well be 
the most efficient fighting machine in Asia and their 
leaders are just as determined as ever to ^vin the war, 
but they are not supennen. Ideology, discipline and sheer 
imperviousness to moral outrage can carry you a long 
way, but they do not always add up to victory. So the 
outcome of the offensive that the communists launched 
in South Vietnam over Easter is not a foregone conclusion. 

The South Vietnamese army (ARVN) has not cut and 
run. The initial spurt that carried the North Vietnamese 
tanks across the demilitarised zone and straight through 
a line of ARVN firebases last week seems to have dribbled 
away. The communists have not taken a single majer 
town so far, and over the past week the South Vietnamese 
have stood their {pround and thrown a few punches back. 
Some of their crack regiments have performed as well 
■IS anyone could have hoped; the 20th Amioured 
^uadrou, for exginple, brought the communist advance 


down Roule I towards Dong Ha 10 a standstill and 
saved an important provincial town. 

The Easter offensive now has four prongs. In the far 
north, the regular forces that have moved in from Laos 
and North Vietnam arc still trying to break through the 
chain of firrbase.s to the west of Hue. In the central 
highlands, the three North Viemame.se divisions threaten¬ 
ing Kontum have only three weeks in whkh to start 
their advance before their equipment should get bogged 
down in the mud as the monsoon sets in. It loolu as 
if the first big battles are going to be waged immediately 
to the north of Saigon, where the communists have moved 
in from their old Cambodian sanctuaries. There are now 
reported to be more than 40,000 North Viemamesc troops 
within 75 miles of the capital. And there, is an unexpected 
threat even farther south, where the l^orth Vietnamese 
have taken on the raither complacent garrisons of the 
delta region, whtch has been regarded for scveml years 
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as the most secure area in South Vietnam (see page 30). 

The communists have thn)wn so many men and so 
much military hardware behind 'this offensive that there 
is reason to believe the American claim that this is an 
“ all-out ** assault designed to bring President Thieu’s 
government to its knee^?* Of the 15 regular divisions that 
make up the North Viemamese army, elements of at 
least lo are reported to be in South Vietnam -a total 
of well over 100,000 men—and a further three regular 
divisions are across the borders in Laos and Cambodia, 
The commun'ists have done well out of their Russian 
armourers : they are using 130mm quick-fire cannon 
and heavy tanks, and they are backed up by Sam missiles 
and sophisticated anti-aircraft batteries. On Thursday 
the communist gunners started to shell the Americans’ 
biggest air base, at Da Nang. 

All that firepower, of course, Ls in some ways a dubious 
asset for an army operating fat away from its home 
tci ritory. As General Giap, the pa-stmaster of the science 
of logistics, must be well aware, you can’t exactly live 
off the land if you have to fuel T-54 tanks and carry 
a stXKk of spare parts. Although the distance from a 
place like An Loc up by the Cambodian border (which 
is currently under siege) to Saigon can be covered by car 
under normal circumstances in less time than it takes 
to get from London to Tunbridge Wells, the Hanoi 
strategists are probably worrial about overstretching their 
supply lines. They must also be uneasy about how vulner¬ 
able those tanks and guns are proving in the face of 
American air power—at least whenever the clouds clear. 

A risk of overreaction 

It is too early to fonn a reliable assessment of the 
communist strategy, but there are two immediate d*mgcrs 
for the South Vietnamese forces. I'hc first is that they 
will spread their resources too thinly in pursuit of an 
elusive enemy campaigning on several fronts. The North 
Vietnamese may even be hoping 'to lure Mr Thieii’s 
generals on to unfavourable ground far from their base 
areas, as they enticed General Navarre to defeat at Dien 
Bicn Phu at the end of the first Indochina war. One 
American military adviser was whooping for joy this 
week as the South Viemamese moved north lo relieve An 
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Loc. But by Thursday North Vietnamese tanks were 
reported to have broken through the town’s outer ring 
of defences. And Mr Thieu had thrown the para¬ 
troops of his own presidential guard, as well as two 
full divisions, into his counter-thrust. That suggests 
that he may be running down his reserves too fast, 
overreacting to the latest blows from an enemy who is 
set to strike simultaneously at .several major targets. 
The communists may even be hoping to pin down 
enough of the government’s forces to enable them to 
launch a showcase assault on Saigon. That would be 
hard lo pull off, but it is a possibility that has to be 
considered, since it would have tremendous propaganda 
impact even if the attackers only held out in the suburbs 
for a few hours. 

Meanwhile, the Americans continue to wage their war 
in the air. There are now more B-52 bombers flying 
missions against the North Vietnamese and more aircraft- 
carriers assigned to the Gulf of Tonkin than there ever 
were in President Johnson’s day. The Americans have 
been bombing as far north as Vinh, the big supply depot 
150 miles north of the South Vietnamest* frontier. Presi¬ 
dent Nixon’s war, as his critics often point out, is being 
waged almost by remote control—-which seems to minimise 
oppositian, since what really u.sed to bring demonstrators 
out into the streets was the American casualty figures. 
Mr Nixon seems determined not to use the few remaining 
American combat troops against the North V^ietnimese, 
although he has just sent a diminutive force of 800 men 
up to Hue, where they promptly mutinied. But he has 
rcfu.sed to say whether the withdrawals will continue 
after May ist, when there will be only 69,000 American 
ground troops left. 

I'he next few^ weeks will show' whether the rosl- 
benefit ratio for American bombing is any better than 
before. American bombing did not stop the Easier offen¬ 
sive or the massive pile-up of men and resources in the 
communist base areas north ol the demilitarised zone, 
ill eastern Cambodia, and in the tri-border enclave where 
the non-communist parts of Indochina meet. It 
has slowed the communists down now, but the battles at 
An Loc and elsewhere will be decided by the infantry. 
It will be a closc-nin thing. 



It's Bhutto's move 

Pakistan must recognise Bangladesh without more delay if a south Asian 
settlement is to be approached; then the onus will pass to India 


Tile Indian sii'lKoniinent could now all too easily become 
another Middle East. The crises in both areas began in 
the same way with a limited war that inflicted a decisive 
^ defeat but left ebe winner without the piower to impose 
a settlement. And sonu of the ingredients of a Middle 
Ea*t-.stylc stalemate aie already emerging hi south Asia: 
a defeated belligaent which, r ather than swallow its pride 
.and cKt its losses, takes the soft option of self-delusion; 
and a victor who, infected by arrogance and paranoia, 


hardcas his terms rather than compromise. The longer 
India and Pakistan sidestep round the negotiating table, 
the more Kkely they arc to slip into these ready-made 
roles. Only one thing, can stop diem: Pakbtani recog¬ 
nition of Bangladesh. 

There has always been a catch in India’s claim dial 
its offer of bilateral talks with Pakistan was “ uncon¬ 
ditional.” This catrii lay in the definition of the only 
issue that President Bhutto is in a real hurry to talk about 
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Don\ write off Northern Ireland. 

Progress is being made in a most 
important area. 

Every day tens of thousands of Northern 

Ireland Protestants and Roman Catholics 
woric together, and, as die record shows, work 
hard. 


In the two years 1970 and 1971 manufac¬ 
turing output rose 13% (1970:7.2%-i97i: 6.1%). 
Productivity in 1971 was up 6.7%. 

In 1971 the number of days lost per 1^00 
woihers because of manufacturing disputes 
was less than one third of the national average. 
Last year (1971) Tpoo new manufacturing 

1 'obs were negotiated in Northern Ireland, 
ai^ly through the expansion of established 
firms.This level of job creation, one of the 
highest ever recorded in Northern Ireland 
in the course of a single year, was achieved 
despite the 1971 investment trend in Europe. 

These are sound reasons for expecting 
expansion to continue-so long as 
industrialists and businessmen continue 


to look behind the headlines and into 


N(»them Ireland^ industrial record. 


MINISTRY OI- CXlMMERCt FOR NORTHERN IRELAND 
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—the return of India's 93,000 Pakistani prisoners of 
war -as a matter that requires the participation of 
Bangladesh. Since Sheikh Mujib will not sit down at a 
conference table with Mr Bhutto until his new gtwemment 
has Ix'cn formally recognised, this recognition is a pre¬ 
condition for any meaningful talks. The Indian foreign 
minister made this more explicit than ever on Monday, 
when he told a Congress committee in Delhi that Mr 
Bhutto must face the fact that he will have to deal not 
only with India but also with Bangladesh. 

Mr Swaran Singh’s remarks raised some doubts about 
the viability ol an agreement which was reached last 
week—presumably on the urging of the Russians—^for 
the first fomial meeting between Indian and Pakistani 
officials since the December war. But these doubts were 
assuaged on Wednesday when Mrs Gandhi received a 
personal letter from Mr Bhutto accepting her proposals 
about talks between officials. I’hc meeting, which is 
expectcel to take place in Pakistan this month, is meant 
to prepare an agenda for a summit conference. Any such 
agenda is bound to be unsatisfactory to Mr Bhutto, since 
it will omit the prisoners of war. But he is said to have 
an infiriit<* faith in his own powers of persuasion once 
he gets face to face with Mrs Gandhi. 

Mr Bhutto seems to be counting on convincing Mrs 
Gandhi that his political problems at home make an 
immediate recognition of Bangladesh impossible ; and 
that only tlic return of the prisoners of war can guarantee 
his political survival long enough for him to put a sig¬ 
nature on a peac^c treaty. If this is sOy he is underestimating 
the steely detcnniiiation of the empress of India, Pakistan’s 
recognition of Banglade?^h is clearly her primary non- 
ncgoiiable issue, and Mr Bhutto must gird himself to 
jump ihLs hurdle if he is to avoid becoming a Sadat. 

He’s still India’s best bet 

Once he has done so, it will be India’s turn to make 
concessions. Indian officials speak of their readiness to 
see Mr Bhutto overthrown rather than submit to political 
blackmail. But it is unquc-stionably in India’s intercsit 
that Ih* should remain in power as the only civilian leader 
who has any chance of carrying Pakistan witli him on 
a pt*ace agreement. The way India can help him is by 
scntliug his soldiers back ; not necessarily all of them at 
ono‘, bm considerably more than the 62 wounded who 
have already been repatriated, Should be put on the first 
train Pakistan after Mr Bhutto has announced his 
recognition of Bangladesh. If India continues to insist 
on getting an overall settlenient first, it is likely to find 
itself with nobody to settle with. 

Once the prisoners are home, Mr Bhutto will be far 
beliei equipped to grant India’s .second major demand 
- the conversion of the rurrimt ceasclirr* line in Kashmir 
into an intrrnaiional boundary. I’he Indians are adamant 
dial a final solution of the Kashmir conflict must be part 
of the final su'bconiinental peace settlement. This step 
will obviously have to Ih" co-ordinated with a general 
disengagement (J foras, and it might be promoted by 
a prior unilateral withdrawal by the Indians from the 
l^l^itory they now (occupy in Mr Bhutto’s home province 

Sind. But because tne Kaaftimlr agreement involves 


no significant movement of population, it might well be 
kept for the finall stages of the negotiadon, allowing time 
to reinforce Mr Bhutto’s ability to bring his own people 
to accept the painful necessities of their new position. 

Time will work quite 'the other way on the key issues 
between Pakh>tan and Bangladesh. The most uigent one 
from the Bangladesh standpoint is the repatriation from 
Pakistan of 400,000 Bengalis w'ho include 10,000 of the 
most experienced Bengali civil servants and 30,000 of 
the best trained Bengali troops. The Bangladesh foreign 
minister announced this week that Pakl'^tan has agreed 
in principle to return the Bengalis through tlhc Inter¬ 
national Red Cross. But the other major quei^don of 
population transfer—the removal of the ijm-i^m 
Biharis from Bangladesh—does not even .seem to have 
been raised. 

The Biharis might be traded off 

India is doing its best to softpcdal the Bihari issue 
in order to avert pressure to shift at least some of these 
people back to their former homes in India. The official 
line is that they will have to learn to live witli the 
Bengalis, though Mrs Gandhi’s advisers on Bangladesh 
acknowledge that the Biharis will never be assimilated 
there. On the face of it there is no deal to be done over 
the Biharis ; Pakistan wants no part of them, since they 
would impose on its economy a burden of the same 
dimensions as last year’s Bengali refugees imposed on 
India’s. But a bargain might yet be struck if the Biharis 
were linked with another controversial que.stion—the plan 
to hold Nurcmberg-stylc war crime trials in Bangladesh. 
India has already agreed to extradite Pakistani prisoners 
for the trials ; Mr Bhutto has declared that any such 
trials would mai^k the point of no return. 

The argument used tx> justify the idea of these trials is 
that they would provide a form of national catharsis, 
somehow purging Bangladesh of the hate and vengeful¬ 
ness that are the legacy of last year’s bitter struggle. Bui 
a trading off of the BUiaris against im agreement to 
cancel or curtail the trials might enable Bangladesh to 
bind up its wounds in a much more practical way, while 
at the same time helping Mr Bhutto to strengthen his 
flanks against his army, where resentment of the trials 
would burn hottest. Foreign friends of both Pakistan 
and Bangladesh might expedite this kind of agreement 
by offering aid for resettling the Biharis in Pakistan. 
Foreign help will also be essential if Pakistan and 
Bangladesh arc to agree on a division of debts and 
assets. 

Mr Bhutto has gained a certain amount of world 
.sympathy during the past few months 'because of his 
position as the underdog and his obvious political troubles 
at home. And Mrs Gandhi has correspondingly been 
criticised for making Ws problems worse by disregarding 
the Geneva conventions and exploiting the prisoners oi 
war as a bargaining counter. In fact, teth bear a share 
of the blame for the delay in opening negotiations. Bnt 
ii Mr Bhutto sIhouM now make these negotiations possible 
by recognising Bangladesh, the onnn will be on Indi^*' 
as the party deaUng from maximum strength, to turn 
peace talks into peace. 
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If only all your decisions 
where as easy to explain to share holders 
as Cessna’s sensible Citation 
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Nearly one out of every three planes in America is a Cessna. 
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That was the Government 
reshuffle that was 


It woiiW be lan exaggeration to say 
that the impact of Mr Heath’s long- 
aiwaited Governmen't changes, which he 
announced last F'rid.ay afternoon, was 
swamped by Mr Jenkins’s resignation 
fironi the Labour shadow cabinet three 
days later. The truth is that the 
changes could barely sustain any jooir- 
naiist’s interest on the Sunday. Mr 
Ileaidi dropped five ministers—^Messi's 
Oorfieki, Sharpies, B^an, Ridley and 
Price—and brought 'in (leaving aside 
the whips) 11 new faces. The oonsensois 
seemed to be that if the changes were 
not made with a pin they might just 
as well have been ; it even seined to 
be accepted that the one new addition 
to the cabinet, 'that of Mr Maurice 
Macmillan as Seoretary of State for 
Employment, \yas made ibecai^ Mr 
Heath could think of no one dse. In 
fact the changes deserve a (little more 
considera'tion than that. 

The consequences of Mr Macmillan’s 
appointment are discussed on page 14. 
Mr Heath debberaitely limited his 
cabinet shufilmg to the extent made 
ionp^tive by ^ appointment of Mr 
Whitelaw as (the new Seaetasy of State 
for Northern Ireland. Mr Robert Carr 
takes over Mr Whitelaw^s old job as 
Leader of the House of Commons, The 
move has been generally welcomed on 
all sides of (die House, but Mr CasTr 
wU be aware that when that happens 
it is because k is generally believed 
that the new leader is a bit of a softy, 
A really efFective Leader of (the House 
has to have a way with him when deal¬ 
ing with backbench MPs ; but he is 
involved in so many cabinet commi'ttecs 
outside the Gomonons that he has to 
be an exUremely astute poUtacal amxnal 
^ make a (real success of the job. 

It has been suggested that, the 
caibinet changes apart, the reshuffle in 
the lower vams might well have been 
made last autunm if the massacre at 


the Department of Trade and Industry, 
which has now occurred, had not been 
leaked to 'the press. That again would 
not be completely true, for there is 
evidence tliat some of the changes were 
not decided until very recently. Mr 
Corfield, for example, h^ to be brought 
back from abroad do be fired. And there 
is the curious case of Mr Robert 
ChiichesiteT-Clark, 'the Ubter Unionist 
MP, On March 24th, when Mr Heath 
announced direct rule in Ulster, Mr 
Ohichei^tei-Clark agonised aloud in the 
Commons whether, now that Stormont 
was to be suspended, any Northern 
Ireland MP had “ a mandate ito (remain 
in this Parliament.” Mr Heath then 
assured his honourable friend that 
” everyone in the House will value what 
he has to contribute in the future. . . 

If Mr Heath himself contemplated at 
that moment that the contribution 
would be as minister of state at the 
Department of Employment it os hardly 
lik^y that he had communicated his 
intentions to Mr Chichester-Clark. 

Govemmentally, the most interesting 
of die changes are those at the Depart¬ 
ment of Ti^e and Industay. Three of 
Mr Davies’s junior ministers were 
sacked entirely, and a fourth, Sir John 
Eden, was giiven the posts and 'telecom¬ 
munications ministry'. Six new men were 
moved into DTI, headed by Mr Chris¬ 
topher Chataway as Minister for 
Industrial Development. That depart¬ 
ment now has nine ministers, and 
although its political 'touch has been 
(immensely strengthened by 'the arrival 
of Mr Ghaitaway, the changes raise 
even more doubts wheth'pir Mr Heath 
3 $ any nearer to getting the structure 
of goveriinienit un that vkal area of 
actmty anything like right. 

By keepi^ has cabinet changes to 
the strict minmium i^uired, Mr Heath 
has left (the impression that he intends 
to imke rather more draxiaitic changes 



Prior: but do they nood two ? 


at the 'top later in the year-—perhaps - 
after the European Communities Bill 
has been passed. But what is to be made 
of the goings-on at the Conservative 
Central Office ? Mr Heath replaced one 
unknown caibinet minister, Mr P^er 
Thomas, las chairman of the party, with 
'two well known member ^ die 
cabinet: Lord Gaairington, as chairman, 
and Mr Jiim Prior, as joint deputy 
chairman worth the existing, aind highly 
professional, Sir Michael Fraser. 
Everyone at Central Office professes to 
be delighted with the new latnrange- 
ment as both Lord Carrington and 
Mr Prior are delightful company well 
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they might be. But the grass roots of 
the Tory party cannot be so withered 
as to require even the divided aittentoons 
of two cabinet ministeffis. The most 
likely explaination is that Mr Heath 
has reluctantly come round to the view 
that even bis Govemment would be 
'better for tthe occasional dose of poli- 
and that Mr Prior, w<ho has been 
given an extra minister at agiriculture, 
is to be communications supremo. It 
is an appointment which is well 
overdue. 

Labour party 

Polling time _ 

The Labour party is very sensibly 
speeding up the procedure for electing 
a new deputy leader to replace Mr 
Jenkins, and a very interesting election 
it wfill prove. The resignation from the 
shadow cabinet of Mr I'homson and 
Mr Lever creates no electoral prob¬ 
lems because the itwo leading loseirs in 
last December’s elections automatically 
fiill the vacancies. They are Mr Reg 
Prentice, who got votes, and Mr 
John Silkin, who got 94. Their eleva¬ 
tion now gives the shadow cabinet a 
strong anti-common maa-ket majority. 

Last autumn, the (three dhallengers 
for the deputy leadership were Mt 
Jenkins, Mr Michael Foot and Mr 
WedgwxxKi Bonn. On the first ballot 
Mr Jenkim polled 140, Mr Foot 96 
and Mr Benn 46. Mr Jenkins picked up 
no further votes in the run-ofF, but 
Mr Foot colkofed 30 of Mr linn’s 
votes. On those figures the left must 
fancy Mr Foot’s chances this time. But 
he is going to be faced by at least two 
challengers, Mr Tony Crosland and 
Mr Ted Short. Mr Crosland lost so 
much ground last year that he seems to 
be sticking his neck out now. He will 
certainly share the moderate and right 
wing vote with Mr Short on the first 
ballot, but after that it should be a 
straight fight between Mr Foot and Mr 
Short. The knowledgeable money is on 
Mr Short to win. He is a pro-marketeer 
who abstained in the Commons vote 
in October, but voted for a referendum 
in the second vote in the shadow 
cabinet before Easter. He also toppefi 
the poll for the shadow cabinet last 
year. 

It could hardly be claiiried 'that tfie 
deotion of either Mr Fooit or Mur SHiort 
would provide the Labour party with 
the best deputy leader it has got, 
^|}yen after the depairture of Mr Jenkins, 
But Rmongithe more formidable figures, 
K^j^laghan’s friends say he will not 
never has had any -truck with 


deputy leadership elections), and Mr 
Healey would have no chance. 

Of oouTse it is always open (to a non- 
member of die shadow cabinet to stand, 
but it is unlikely that anyone will. 
But if, as seems most likely, the 
new deputy leader comes from within 
the shadow cabinet itself that would 
create another little problem. The 
vacancy he would leave could not be 
filled by last year’s third runner-up 
because Mrs Castle and Mr Heffer tied 
for that position. One of the few bright 
spots for modera'te and right-wing 
Labour MPs these days is the prospect 
of seeing the left agonising over which 
of those two it would choose if 
neither would give way to tlie otber. 

Ulster _ 

Brian comes in 
from the cold 

Mr Willie Whitelaw, Northern Ireland’s 
secretary of state, got a nod—^and a 
warning—^froan Mr Brian Faulkner 
when they met briefly on Wednesday 
for die first 'time since 'the imposition 
of direct rule. There does not seem 
much of a chance that the Brid'sh 
Government will drop its intention to 
sot up an advisory commission, which 
Mr Whitelaw will choose firom the 
Ulster conumunity, even ‘though the 
'idea has been scathingly ori'tioised by 
Mr Faulkner and his old cabinet col¬ 
leagues. But there is now a possibility 
that Mr Heatli will suggest the forma¬ 
tion of an all-party committee to keep 
an eye on Northern Ireland, which 
might include MPs from Stormont as 


well as Westmdiwter. This ixiighit reas¬ 
sure Mr Faulkner, wtio has tall^ about 
Ubter being in a “ constitutional Umbo, 
under-representod at Westminster, with 
much of the democratic processes of 
'legislation effectively suppressed 'and a 
semi-colonial struoture of government.” 

All 'the same, Mr Faulkner has 
serious doubts atxnit the conciliatory 
tactics of the security forces towards 
IRA urban terrorism and about Mr 
Whitelaw’s declared intention to phase 
out internment without ‘trial, 
began with a flourish on April 7th with 
the unconditional release of 73 men— 
47 internees and 26 detainees. There 
are stiH a further 842 men held under 
the Special Powers Act ; 681 are inter¬ 
nees and the rest are in detention. Mr 
Faulkner remains unrepentant, 'too, in 
denouncing Mr Heath’s initiative, 
which he told die Bow Group in 
London on Monday, was regarded by 
everyone in Ulster as “ a victory for 
terrorist tactics, and therefore for 
republi'caniam.” He would regard a 
prolongation of Mr Whitelaw’s adminis¬ 
tration beyond next April as “ totally 
unacceptable.” If he cannot have Stor¬ 
mont back, Mr Faulkner looks as 
though he will settle for nothing less 
than complete integration in the United 
Kingdom. 

So f-ar the transition of government 
has proved to be thankfully (troublefiree, 
at l^st up at Stormont. Certainly no 
poUoe or civil servantB have resign^ in 
protest at what has happened. Mr 
Whitelaw and his three junior ministers 
do not intend to spend all thek time 
in Northern Ireland, although there will 
always be at least one of them avail¬ 
able on the spot. Mr Whitelaw has 
complete responribility for the province 



Belfast: the IRA is still in business. 
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If it makes stockholdii^ 

ha^ift we 
drnie it before? 


It’s always easy to be wise after the 
event—^remember the invention of 
the wheel. 

But the wisdom of metrication is 
obvious to thousands of companies 
making the change. 

The metric system is simple. 
That’s why so many companies, big 
and small, are making the change. 
Already much of Britain’s engin¬ 
eering production is metric. 

Which is good sense when you 


consider that 86 % of world trade is 
between countries that have chosen 
the metric system. 

Metric working has already 
simplified things like design, pro¬ 
duction, paperwork and storage for 
many British firms. 

If you are responsible for the 
future of your company start think¬ 
ing about metrication. 

Many are already benefiting 
from the changeover. 



Busiiiessis 
times sin^ 
inmetric. 


Ploase place my company on your mailing^ 
list for regular publications and send me 
**Ooing Metric—(^hock List for Managen*.*' 
IVpeofbufimesa: 


Name_ _ 

Position _ 

Company_ 

Address ____ 


Send to: Information Office (BL 3 ), 
Metrication Board* 

22 KiitgswayJLo^on WC 2 B 6LE* 
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GLYNWED 


Profits before tax increase 
from £5,000,000 to £7,500,000 


T/je fotiowing are extracts from the Chairman's Statement for the 
year ended 31 St December, 1971. 

Most of those units connected with the building industry had a 
remarkable impetus in the second half of 1971. Other units, not so 
connected whilst not able to produce equivalent profit 
performances, have nevertheless worked hard against the back¬ 
ground of an otherwise subdued economy. 

In 1971, we continued our policy of disposing of unwanted 
buildings and sites; since the acquisition of Allied, we have sold 
nine properties at a net realisation of over £750,000. 

During 1971, we acquired seven companies, one of which was 
publicly quoted, Tower Manufacturing Company Ltd; the 
remainder were private companies. 

DIVISIONAL REVIEW 

Glynwed Tubes fr Structures Limited. Although some sections 
of the market for copper and copper alloy tubes remained depressed 
throughout the year, there was a small improvement in the demand 
for the tube for domestic water services. 

Glynwed Baths Limited. During 1971, an intensive publicity and 
advertising campaign was undertaken to improve still further the 
image of Vogue 'The Good Bath" in the minds of both the merchant 
trade and the general public. 

Glynwed Foundries Limited. Aga and Rayburn Cookers continued 
to be the leaders of this type of appliance with a high level of 
demand maintained during 1971 

Glynwed Plasticr Limited. Development of plastic components 
for the motor and allied industries is now to be carried out in four 
factories in the UK. With increasing activity in the motor industry 
the outlook for 1972 is promising. 

Glynwed Steel Pressings Limited. The policy of maintaining 

The highest standard of quality in products brought benefits during 


1971 in the form of increased demand for our kitchen and bathroom 
equipment, in particular stainless steel sinks, shower cubicles and 
vanity basins. 

Glynwed Steels Limited. Throughout the world, steel production 
was cut back in 1971 and was reflected in the output and profits 
of both our re-rolling and bright drawing activities. In the former, 
our ability for quick changes in production and speed of delivery 
has been a great asset in depressed periods. 

Glynwed Screws and Fastenings Limited. Disruptions in the 
automotive industry and internal labour problems at the beginning 
of the year affected our 1971 profits considerably. The purchase 
of Walter Slingsby has increased our share of the steel and 
malleable pipe fitting market and rationalisation with Hipkiss should 
bring financial improvements. 

Tower manufacturing is proving a valuable addition to our 
specialised fastener business. 

Glynwsd Distribution Limited. Value of sales fell in 1971 in 
common with the engineering industry, but through its 
comprehensive stocks and first class service the division increased 
its share of the market without resorting to the lowering of prices. 

PROSPECTS 

In 1971, the upturn in the building industry certainly helped us to 
achieve good results for the year and it seems likely that this trend 
in building will continue through 1972. 

The other principal aspects of our business concern the motor 
industry, general engineering, re-rolling and drawing of steel, the 
manufacture of fastenings and general engineering castings 
The year 1971 proved a difficult year in many of these activities 
but we are hopefui that with the Government committed to 
achieving growth in all sectors of industry, these areas will show 
an improvement during 1972. 


PRODUCTS 


Copper Tubes and Fittings, 
Steel Tubes and Fittings, Brass 
Tubes Lead Sheet and Pipes, 
Microbore Heating 
Components. Vogue Baths, 
Hand Basins, Aga and 


Rayburn Cookers, Aga Heat 
Central Heating Boilers, 
Engineering Castings, Catering 
Equipment. Cast Iron and 
Plastic Rainwater Pipes and 
Fittings, Plastic Extrusions, 
Plastic Chemical and Domestic 


Waste Drainage Systems, 
Laboratory and Hospital and 
Shower Fittings, Plastic 
Coated Fabrics, Leisure 
Kitchen Units and Sinks. 
Vanity Units. Shower 
Cubicles. Steel Baths. 


Radiators. Leisure Gas Cookers 
and Fires, Hot Rolled Steel 
Bars, Bright Drawn Steel Bars 
and Rods. High Tensile Bolts 
and Nuts. Bright and High 
Tensile Studs. Steel and 
Malleable Pipe Fittings. 


SALIENT COMPARATIVE FIGURES 

Turnover of the Group 
Qroun Trading Profit 
Debenture and Loan Stock Interest 
Profit before Taxation 

Profit after Taxation attributable to Ordinary Sharaholdara 
Net assets employed 
% Dividend on Ordinary Capital 


1970 1B71 

£ £ 

73.387,000 88.787,000 

6,608.000 9,112,000 

1,562,000 1,866,000 

5,046,000 7,687,000 

2.945,000 4,667,000 

37,724,000 41,889,000 

28.5% 33.6% 


Copies ot the full Report and Accounts are available on application to the Company Secretary. 

GLYNWED LIMITED 

Dudley Road West, Tividale, Warley, Worcestershire. Telephone: 021-667 6461/60. 
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and is answeraible to the Westminster 
PaurUamemt. But his chief local concern 
is security. He runs the old home affairs 
ministry and has taken over Mr 
Faulkner’s job as chairman of the 
security committee, which is going to 
meet each week as in the past. He also 
intends to keep an eye on the ministry 
of agriculture. His colleagues have been 
given other departments. Mt David 
] lowell "has finance and commerce, Mr 
Paul Channon health, ‘the social services 
and education, and Lord Windlcsham 
development and community relations 
(he also deputises for Mr Whkclaw on 
security matters). 

So far no more Whitehall civil ser¬ 
vants have been drafted iruto Ulster to 
join Mr Howard Smith, the British 
representative, and his staff of half a 
dozen. Both Srr William Neild, per¬ 
manent secretary in Mr Whitelaw’s 
mirtistry, and Mr Neil Cairncross, his 
deputy, atre so far commu-ting l^etween 
London and Belfast to ensure there is 
a smooth continuity in the running of 
the province by Ulster’s own wi<tely- 
resj)ected civil servants. The Northern 
Ireland Office has Daken up residence in 
Great George Street, in the building of 
the now defunct departmenit of 
economic affairs, and is made up almost 
entirely of avil servants recruited from 
the Home Office. 

But if there have been no teefthiuiig 
problems in the transfer of power, Mr 
Whitelaw cannot be happy with tlie 
indecisiivc CaithoHc response to his con¬ 
ciliatory efforts. Priests and polkicdaas 
in the Social Democratic and Labour 
party liave continued to voice their 
sui>port for the initiative and urged 
the Official and Provisional wings of 
the IRA to cal'l a truce for a few weeks 
at least. But the gunmen and bombers 
appear to be in no mood to >la®ten. 
On Thursday, the IRA launched its 
biggest bonk>ing offensive since direct 
rule, and it has not given up its readi¬ 
ness to go for civilian targets. 

And the IRA has had no iinhihiirions 
in continmng to intimidate the Catholic 
working class. A brutal attack on a 
pregnant mother of three in Bally- 
nmrphy is jub>t the latest episode in a 
constant story of violence, which the 
army and police are powerless to stop. 
Over in the Catholic working class dist¬ 
ricts of the Bogside, Brandywell and the 
Oneggan, west of Londonderry’s city 
walls, tthe IRA appears to be the only 
potent political force among the 35,000- 
s'trong papulation who live behind the 
steel and concrete barricades. Provi¬ 
sional Sinn Fein leaders in Dublin 
intend to liold an deotion for a com- 
iiiunity government in the eiubatrled, 
lawlew, unkempt area known as Free 


Derry Within the next few weeks. 

Mr John Hume of tlie SDLP has 
expressed his opposition to this, and 
local moderates have formed a (resi¬ 
dents’ association, which intends to seek 
financial assistance from the London¬ 
derry Development Commission for an 
improvement in the squalid condintions 
in which the city’s Gatliolios now have 
to live. Mr Hume faces a major test 
of his claim to sjieak for his constituents. 
The outcome may do much to decide 
what happeas to Mr Whitelaw, too. 



Layfield's lesson 


I'he inquiry into die Greater London 
Development Plan began its third and 
final stage on Wednesday, iB months 
after it opened. The panel’s rei>ort 
should be with Mr Peter Walker in 
the autumn. Unlike that other planning 
marathon, tlie Roskill inquiry into the 
•third London airport, the result will 
be no single answer (but a complex 
policy statement which will accept, 
reject, or modify the Greater London 
Council’s aims concern.i'ng the future 
population of Ix>ndon and how k will 
live, work and travel. Only then will 
ill be clear whedier, as many people sus¬ 
pect, the wliolc inquiry has been a vast 
waste of time, money and talent, or 
whether at least enough has been 
‘learned about wliat (is called strategiic 
planning for it to be done rather dif¬ 
ferently next time—perhaps liy a 
system of continual, infonnal, review. 

There have been two main weak¬ 


nesses all along. First, aidiough the law 
demands a judicial inquiry, the ciiarade 
or confrontation between the GLC and 
objectors to the plan in the formal 
legal manner has proved a poor way of 
improving policy. Second, there are 
very few targets within the plan which 



it is within the GLC’s power to achieve 
—either the)' are rcaHy in the hands 
of the individual boroughs, or, as wofth 
the attempt to lioost employineint, there 
is not mudi local government can do 
alx>ut It anyway. The exceptBon (is, of 
course, the building of the controversial 
ringways through l.ondon, but the 
lelevance of the inquiry even to this 
lias l>epn shaken by the GLC’s insist¬ 
ence on treating the western section of 
the inner ring as a separate issue, which 
went l>efore a sejiarate iiiqu(iry last 
week. 

Even so, the panH, rider its chair¬ 
man, Mi Frank Layfie^ld, QC, has been 
able to play a more active and co(n- 
sHruotive role tlian was expected^ 
sitepi)ing into some of the gaps left by 
objectors (who naturally enough were 
mostly concerned with their own 
personal interests). There has been con¬ 
current help sought from experts with 
no axe to grind. On Wedne^lay, Mr 
I#ayfield said tHiat stage three would be 
coiKlucted in a new style, with witnesses 
beoing asked to explain rather than 
defend themselves. 

The (TXH has produced a much 
revised veiMon of its strategy statement, 
the document under review This takes 
account of some changes of tlie past 
two years and aliiiio meets some of the 
objections made, for instance by sound¬ 
ing keener on public transport. There 
arc also a whole lot more figunss about 
the additional indusstrial and office 
spac'e to \yc provided in each borough 
during the next four yearns. But Mr 
Layifield has already shown himself 
unconvinced by the idea that Aoorspaoe 
breeds employment pro rata, a theory 
which now 4>ee(ms pretty soundly dis- 
proved. Ainway, tliere ds clearly 
absolutely no hope of adding another 
14 «5ni sq fi of industry to London in 
four years when all the trends are to 
the contrary. 

But even if the problem never 
reaches American proportions, there is 
certainly something to worry about at 
the flight of jobs from Lon<lm and the 
growing pool of unemployed, while the 
people who leave London most readily 
arc those who are still most wonted 
thcre^professionai and clerical workers. 
But does it really make sense for 
I.«ambedi borough council, for example, 
to be buying land to let cheap to 
industry while, as the director of the 
Sifter Housing Aid Centre pointed out 
diiis week, finmng a diouse in London 
is now quite impossible for the £30-0- 
week family with one child ? Yet no 
proper madtiinery exists to bring 
London pkuutixvg effectively into that 
of ite reipon. 
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Criminal law 

The overburden 
of proof _ 

The |)lans for smoothing the j>rosecu- 
ibioTi'-s |>ach that purport 'to have been 
leakexi from the C^rkninal Law Revision 
CoiiiHiittee's delil)eirations have cer- 
tairi'ly l>een rolling round in law chiefs’ 
ininds for quite a while. The judges’ 
rules surrounding -die police caution 
have come uncic’^ ])art)icular fine, and 
not only from [Kilicenien : the mryment 
at which the caution must be given is 
so metaphysically defined as to provoke 
endless seinantlic courtroom del.>ates on 
wlieDher it was prof>erlv administered. 
There is a clear need for a bit of 
redrafting, at least. The civil liber¬ 
tarians’ defence of this principle is in 
any case at least j)artly misdirected : 
'the far more important safeguard 
(which is also far more often flouted) 
lis that which lays down that no one 
shall be taken to a police station against 
his will unless he has l>een fonnally 
arrested. 

Of the other jyroposals, the least 
defensible is that previous convictions 
should be admissible as evidence. They 
already arc if the defendant attacks 
the character of the prosecution wit¬ 
nesses or seeks to show -that he hiinseilf 
is of exemplary character ; tliese, plus 
certain other small loopholes in the 
ban, -are quite wide enough. It i« a fair 
presumption that juries, hesitaiting 
between verdicts, will feel there is less 
harm in reconvicting someone with past 
crimes to his credit ; the process is, of 
course, cumulative. But the propcxsal 
that the defendant should Ijc required 
to reveal the outlines of his defence 
before trial 'is absolutely right. He 
already has to if his is an -alibi defence, 
and there k no rea.son why this requare- 
inont should not be extend'ed. Its 
absence is one of the greatest causes 
of delay in criminal trials, and does not 
ah\'ays work to the benefit of the 
defendant. 

Should the defendant be -required to 
give evideiu e ? Or ratlier, «yhould the 
jury be t*ivtitled to draw conclusions 
from hi.s reius-al to do sci ? There is 
more arguinent here ; an innocent man, 
slow-witTed or with poor command of 
Engiisli, could find this a frightening 
Hobson’s cl'ioice. But a change would 
iK>t^ alter the requirement on die prose- 
CUta^ to prove that there is a case to 
answer before the defendant could Ije 
to give his evidence ; as now, it 
be open to defendant’s counsel 
submit ^lat diere was no ca-se at 


the end of the prosecution evidence. 
That is an important safeguard. That 
•there would still be others is shown up 
by a comparison of civil and criminad 
procedure : the burden of proof would 
.still rest on the prosecution, hearsay 
evidence is seldom admissible in 
criminal courts and legal aid—-though 
patchy—'is much, much easier to get. 

Students _ 

Union shambles 

The National Union of Students per- 
siists in 'taking itself seriously although 
it is rapidly forfeiting all claims to 
orediibility. Over t)00 delegates turned 
up in Birmingham ‘this week for its 
third conference in under six months. 
But less and Jess itiine -is devoted at 
•these gatliering'S to any sensible dis¬ 
cussion on tlie problems of highei; 
education. They have become no more 
than trials of strength between the 
different plumages of marxism which 
flower these days in the situdenit world. 

Mr Digby Jacks, the communist 
president of NUS, has only held oflGce 
since last Nwember buit that has been 
quite long enough in the eyes of some 
nniii'tan-b to tnansfonYi -him into yet 
-anotlier stuffy establishmenit figure. So 
he and hi.s left-wing friends on the 
union executive found themselves under 
challenge this week from a jxirtenitous 
sounding body called -die Liaison Com¬ 
mittee for the Defence of Student 
Unions. This offshoot of 'the trotskyite 
international marxists was set up 
following Mrs Thatcher’s consultative 
document last autumn on the future 
financing of student unions. These 
militants are all for what they call a 
“ concrete 'involvement of students in 
working class struggles.” Vice-chancel¬ 
lors and princiipals are denounced as 
“ the administrative agents of the 
state,” and non co-operation is preached 
against either the Department of 
Education or the education authorities. 

The .liaiison committee notched up a 
victory back at the NUS conference in 
January' when it managed to push 
through a 'resolution which rejected the 
principle of public accountability for 
the spending of student union money, 
although it comes from the ratepayeirs 
and not individual students. But this 
week the committee’s eig>ht nominees 
for places on the NUS executive went 
dow-n 'to defeat. Mr Jacks fended off 
his opponent for tlie presidency, Mr 
Jerry Fatzipaltrick, a di'smissed student 
from Aston university, by 412 votes to 
139. None the less such a debaple was 
no victory for moderation. Fai hom it. 


Mr Jacks has no inteiYtaon of losing 
out 'to the ultra-left. His own addiress 
to the conference was little more (than 
a dreary recitation of fashionable left- 
wing slogans. Although he irnsisted -diat 
there was a ‘‘ direct -lelationship ” 
between Ubter, Rhodesia and student 
unions, it was iK)t even clear to dele¬ 
gates what that was. Mr Jacks wants 
the NUS to be a “ union with social 
and political relevance ” and not just a 
“ welfare shop organisation ” or “ a 
pseudo-political party.” He claimed that 
‘the £5,000 spent on the NUS campaign 
against the (Government’s student union 
finance proposals might -otherwise have 
l>eien spent on NUS opposition to 
internment without trial in Ulster, a 
province which he called “ virtually a 
iitini-fascist state on British soil,” and 
to the terms of the Rhodesia settlement. 

David Ricardo _ 

Two hundred 
years on 

Next Tuesday marks the bicentenary of 
the birth of David Ricardo, the Portu- 
gu-ese Jew born in the City who started 
work at the Stock Exchange in 1786, 
aged 14, and died suddenly in 1823, 
the greatest political economist of his 
day with £700,000 and a parliamentary 
seat to boot. Ricardo’s life and his 
lively correspondence ■w'ith suidh con¬ 
temporaries as Maltlius, James Mill and 
the novelist Maria Edgeworth (witlli 
whom he carried on long arguments on 
tlie potato as the solution to ihe 
problem) are documented in an 
exhibition now at the Drapers* Hall 
in Throgmorton Avenue. Althougili 
R<i*cardo was not assooiarted with the 
Drapers’ Company, the Royal Econ¬ 
omic Society (publishers of 10 volumes 
of his letters) and Ricardo’s own 
foundation, the Political Economy 
Club, who aine jointly staging the 
exhibition, jumped at (the chance of a 
site in the very shadow of die Stock 
Exchange. 

For it was 'there that Ricardo made 
the fortune on which he could retire 
and write his books. His biggest business 
coups were ina<le on Cjovennment stocks 
to finance the Napoleonic wairs. The 
laigcst single loan—neatly timed four 
days before the victory at Waterloc^ 
was for £36111. His most famous treaitise, 
“The Principles of Political Economy 
and Taxation,” was first published in 
1817, *oon after he had irorircd to tl^ 
countiy, to a house whose academic 
tradition is carried on by its present 
owner, Lord fiuder. 
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TH E WORLD International Report 


The Germans get set for the 
ratification dress rehearsal 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

West Germany seems farther than ever 
this week from the gooll of a bipartisan 
foreign policy towards the comitnunist 
world, despite Wednesday’s much- 
publicised “ sunimirt ’* meeting between 
govemmenit and opposition leaders at 
the chaiK'ellor’s residence in Bonn. 
Herr Brandt had arranged to meet tihe 
opposition Christian Democrats a few 
weeks ago, when defectiom from the 
ranks of his coahtion in the Bundei&tag 
seemed to ttihreotten the .prospect of his 
obtaining die ratifkaition of the treaties 
that he signed with Russia and Poland 
in 1970, “ Willy panicked, and fek he 
needed to make a condUatory gesture 
to placate uis, and we could not refiise 
to reciprocate,** wa® a leading Christian 
Dernoorat Bundestag deputy’s version 
of the situatvon earHer tfiis week. But 
now he seems to have ported his chaps 
out, so he dad not really need the 
meeting after all. But he could not 
back out of it. Nor could we.” No 
wonder ithe meeting has proved a daimp 
squib. 

The Chitistiaii Democrats* own con¬ 
tribution to makriig it no more than 
thait was Monday’s announcement, 
which must have been calculated to 
infuriaite the government, that Herr 
Gerhard Schroder, the former foreign 
minister who is now the pppodtSion’s 
main ispokestnan on foreign affairs, 
would visiting China in July. Whalt 
particularly annoyed the imnbters wois 
that they first leamit about it from the 
newspaip^. And then, on the •eye of 
Wednei^y’s meeting, the Christian 
Democralt party executive formally 
stated that the reining of negotia- 
tions with the Rustians wos the 
absolute pnecondiltaion for a letum to 
hipartisansl]^ in foreign poUcy. 

So the oppotition’s dem^ thait the 
diouM be put on the shelf for 
^ while aod ihon xenegotiated stM 
blonds. But so does the eoveimnienft’s 
comentiem tim to do thh wodd anget 


Bonn 

not only the Russians, but also west 
Germany’s allies, who put so much 
effort into ncgotiiating laot September’s 
four-power agreement on Berlin with 
the Russians. The Berlin agreement, 
although it is officially quite separate 
from any deals that west Germany 
may make with the communist states, 
coulld be endangered too, Herr Brandt’s 
•supporters argue. They can now cite 
the warning to that effect given by 
Mr Gromyko in a speech delivered in 
Moscow on Wednesday, when he also 
ruled out all idea of renegotiating the 
treaties. 

Herr Rainer Barzel, the leader of 
the Christian Democrat opposition, 
aid his colleagues resent such sugges- 
tiorwi. They complain that a ” war of 
nerves ” is being conducted against 
them by a desperate government that 
is pulKng out all the stops in order to 
.secure the ratification of the treaties. 
They concede -that a refusal by the 
Bundestag to ratify the treaties would 
prbbably be a mrisance firom -the 
western powers’ point of view. But they 
are not impressed by the government’s 
hints that wesit Germany could find 
itself isolarted if the treaties are not 
ratified. They get paTticularly hot 
under the collar wlien they hear it 
said that they are really opporirig tlie 
treaties only because this gives them 
an opportunity to harass and, possibly, 
defeat the government. 

There h probably more dian a grain 
of truth in that chaige. k is vwdely 
rumoured that many leading Christian 
Democrats really have no objection to 
the treaties. Nevertheless Herr Barzel 
and hits colleagues, and especially Herr 
Schroder, have been able to build up 
a €X!rtam amount of public suppooit for 
their insistence that the goal of even¬ 
tual German ieunsfi<xiition should 
somewhere be officially reaffirmed. 
Similarly, they are gaimx^ ground by 
concentnating on ehe need to make the 



Ifs a war of nerves for Barzel 


communisits concede more of those 
real “ hutnan improvements ” that 
Herr Brandt seemed so keen on back 
in 1970, when lie first talked to the 
east Cierman prime minis ter, Herr 
Stoph, in Erfurt. It may not be realistic 
politics so far as the ea.st Germans are 
concerned, but it k helping the 
opposition to make debating points 
agaiTL'it the government. 

The t>ppo.sition’s contention that 
Herr Brandt concluded an unsatis¬ 
factory' treaty with tlie Russians in 
1970 because he urgenidy needed a 
inajor foreign policy success to cover 
up for his government’s lack of 
domestic achievement has, paradoxi* 
cally, been strengthened by the recent 
actions of the communists themselves. 
The decision to let west Berliners viriit 
east Gonnany over Easter and Whit¬ 
sun ; Mr Brezhnev’s statement on 
March 20th that Russia recogniised thcl 
” reality ” of the European Economic 
Community (after Herr Baorzel bad 
mode this one of his conditions for 
taking the Russians at all seriously 
as negotiating partners) ; last week^s 
inclusion of west Berlin in the first 
trade agreement between west 
Germany and Russia since 1963 ; and 
Mr Gromyko’s hii\t that some Germans 
will in due course be allowed to 
emigrate from Russia—all these 
recent concessions have been hailed by 
the Qiastiain I>emoDiats as evidence 
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that Russia could and should have 
been induced to pay a bag'ger price for 
its treaty. 'Phey have caused embaTrass- 
ment to Herr Brandt’s supporters, who 
privately admit that further Rusiaiian 
concessiions at this sttage could be 
extremely damaging. 

At the momenit, however, it .^t'ill 
looks as if the treaties will be ratified 
'—perhaps to the secret rciief of Herr 
Barzel and his colleagues. Some of 
them, 'like Herr Franz-Josef Strauss 
on television on Monday, have aliready 
hdrited that they would abide by the 
treaties once they are ratified. And 
ailt'hougli there is always a chance that 
somebody might seek a ruling on the 
treaties from the consititultional court 
in Kjarlsruhe—a Land governmen't, for 
example, could do this—few observers 
in Bonn think that will happen if the 
treaties are ratified in May. 

Buit there is still the big huid'Ie of 
the extremely imjDortamt Land election 
on April 23rd in Baden-Wiiirtteimberg 
•to be got over. There die government’s 
record on 'isisues like the economy and 
law and order is hotly attack^ by 
Herr Barzel and his men. If ^the 
Chriistian Democrats gain an overall 
majority in this south-western region 
(and most people expect that they 
will) and if the Free Democrats, who 
aire now' Herr Brandt’s partners in 
Bonn, do very bad-ly, then some Free 
Democrats in the Bundestag may begin 
to waver and look toward the opposi- 
fion for their future jobs and party 
poUtioal propocts. The first chance to 
judge the effectIvencsis of that throait 
tJO Herr Bitandt and his coaliltion will 
be provided by the budgeit debate 
shortly after April 23 k 1, which 
Christian D6nK>crats describe as a 
dress rehearsal for the final battle over 
the treaties. Tf the govommenit does 
l:>adly in the budget debate, then there 
could still be some rude sihock's in sitore 
for Herr Brandt on May 4th. 


Vietnam _ 

It looks like a 
long haul _ 

FROM OUR INDOCHINA CORRESPONDENT 

Saigon 

The present offensive in Vietnam is 
likely co he a long one. Having 
launched a carn}>aign 011 several military 
fronts against South Vietnam, tlie com¬ 
munist leaders in Hanoi are still 
holding many of their options open, 
looks as though the pressure will 
sou^ of the demili- 
and in Banh Long province, 


options, rather than as immediate 
threats. The Vietcong are generally 
thought to be not 'ready for them. But 
Saigon can expect new rock^ attacks. 

It is still too early 'to make any firm 
judgment on the crucial question of 
how well the South Vietnamese army 
(ARVN) is performing—'in other words, 
wihether Vietnamisation will pass i-ts 
first real tes^t. Initial reports of a 
lamentable collapse by the ARVN 
Third Division in the face of the North 
Vietnamese -invasion across the demili¬ 
tarised zone were perhafjs exaggerated. 
Most of the division has now regrouped 
after withdrawing'some 10 miles, and 
the situation in Quang Tri this week 
was far more stable than anyone 
believed pos>sible a week ago. I^me 
observers say that 'time is now on the 

___ ARVN’s side. Certarinly the communists 

Q MH»> \(t o have suffered some big losses, ©specially 
■ - from air strikes, and their Ru.ssian-built 

70 miles north of Saigon, where the hammering. 

North Vieitnainese have already estab- regarfed in Saigon as .signmcant 

Kshed footholds. They ore also likely that North Vietnam ha.s committed very 
to open a new major front very soon nearly its enture army ^ present 
in tlie central highlands, directed campaign (although not all of it is yet 
agai'nst Kontum. This could be engaged in combat), and 'that many of 
followed by extensive fighting in the ®he firsil-wave troops sent across tlie 
central coastal province of Binh EKnh, demihtarised rone were raw teenagers 
bringing local communist units into wnth little tranrung. North Viemaniere 
play for the firet time. prisoners tell of having received their 

At some point it seems certain that movement o^ers as early as March 
the communists will issue a new peace 20th, m^catmg that the offen-sive was 
formula designed to appeal to American already being cranked up tefore ^si- 
voteis and to the increasingly nervous Nixon s sus[jen9ion of the Parts 

South Vietnamese. Madame Binh’s peace talks. 

return to the Paris peace talks supports In the narrow strip of territory now 
this expecUtion. Direct military attacks ^upied by North VieUiamese forces 
against Saigon and a widespread guer» just south of the demilitarised rone, 
rilla offenave similar to that of Tet, communist hamlet and village councils 
1968, are seen as-longer-teirm communist have been set up, each consisting of 




South Vietnam's goose still isn't cooked 
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THS BQOMOMIST APltlt 15, 1972 

Success in Kuwait and the 
Gulf is doii^ the ri^t thii^ 
at the ri^t {dace, at the 
ri^ttime. 

KUWAIT AIRWAYS 



With Kuwait Airways as 
your airline that’s a lot easier 
than it sounds. 

Because KAC can give you 
valuable inside information on 
trade prospects in the Gulf. 

They can also give you details 
about hotels to stay at during 
your visit. 

And conveniently timed 
departure and arrival times to 
ensure you don’t waste a second. 

Add to this famous in-flight 
hospitality, helpful hostesses 


and superb food and you can’t 
fail to be a success. 

KAC fly 6 weekly Boeing 707 
320c jet services to Kuwait, 
connecting with Abadan, Abu 
Dhabi, Aden, Baghdad, Bahrain, 
Delhi, Dhahran, Doha, Dubai, 
Karachi, Bombay and Teheran. 
Non-stop flight London to 
Kuwait Friday. Non-stop flight 
Kuwait to London Wednesday 
A phone call puts you in the 
right place at the right time. 

The rest is up to you. 


' " . .i*-.'.►--Tf's? "'I 

LCir: Phono No. 01 -4997681, ' ^ 

1Ij 4 Pit'cadilly, London, W 1. 
MAN('> 1 ESI tl< Phone No 061-834 4161; 

.Mti 1 hcinijc’BiJiltlintj. Manchester 27DD., . 
i-'ARLs Phono No 073 0890/0891/4157, ■ 

(i Wue de la Paix, Pans 2e.' 
f RANKI-UKT Phone No 234074, 

Ofranklurt A.M. Baseler Strasse36, 
ROML Phono No. 483e54r ; 

Via San Nicoln da T elenfine. 79/80. \' 
ulNEv'A Phono No. 251556,'.' 

?i Rue Dli Rhone, Geneva, -a 
ATH tNS. Phone No. 237166.234147," ' 

1 7 Philhelion St., Athens, 

Nt W YORK. Phone No. (2l2) 581-9760/3, 

30 Rck keleiitjr Plaza, Mezzanine 50, Now York, 10020. 



FLYING YOUR WAY' 



KUW«T AIRWAYS CORPORATION 
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LMever’slifear 

The Annual Report and Accounts 
of Unilever for 1971 are published today 


Unilever's annual Report and 
Accounts for 19/1 (published today) 
records a successful year, despite 
the slowing-down of economic 
expansion in Europe, and 
continuing inflation. 

Sales to third parties are up 7% on 
19 /O. Operating profit rose by 23% 

Working capital has been reduced, 
liquidity was improved, and interest 
charges were materially lower. F^rofit 
accruing to ordinary capital 
increased by £24.8 million or 33%. 


Saliant figures 

1970 

1971 

£ million 

£ million 

Sales to third parties 

2.868 

3.069 

Operating profit 

16b 

203 

Interest on loan capital 

12 

13 

Profit before taxation 

156 

196 

Taxation on profit 

76 

91 

Profit accruing to ordinary capital 

75 

99 

Ordinary dividends 

35 

41 

Profit retained 

40 

68 

Capital employed 

'U40 

1,199 

Net liquid funds 

53 

124 

Capital expenditure 

114 

101 

Depreciation 

7/ 

79 

Ordinary dividends 



Limited—per 25p of capital 

9 41 5p 

11.20p 

N.V.—per Fl.20of capital 

1 1 543 

Fl.6.20 

Number of employees 

SsiTs.ooo 

324,000 


Thanks to determined and 
successful efforts by management 
and staff to improve productivity and 
reduce costs, these higher returns 
were achieved in conditions which 
made ijt difficult to increase the 
volume of sales 

Final dividends recommended are 
6.68p per 2hp ordinary share of 
Unilever I imited. and FI 3 69 per 
FI.20 ordinary capital of Unilever N V. 
Total dividends therefore will be 
11.20p per 25p sfiare. and FI 6 20 
per FI.20- For 1 970 total dividends 
were 9.41 fSp and FI.6 43. 
iespec:tively 


Unilever comprises Unilever Limited. 
Unilever N.V. and their respective 
subsidiaries which operate in more than 
seventy countries. The Report and Accounts 
of Limited as usual combine the results and 
operations of Limited and N,V. with the 
figures expressed in sterling. 

The Report and Accounts of IM.V. give the 
same information in the Dutch language 
w'th the figures expressed in guilders. 
English, French and German translations 
of the Dutch version, with the figures 
remaining in guilders, are also published. 
Copies of all versions are available from 
Information Division, Unilever House. 
London E.C.4 and from Unilever N.V.. 
f; ,.Burg. s'Jacobplein 1, Rotterdam 
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seven commissairs. Communist news 
agency reports say similar councils have 
been formed in the Loc Ninh area 
north of Saigon. In Quang Tri the 
oomimuniists appairen-tly did not try to 
prevent local inhabitants fleeing south 
if they wished, and -the majority did so. 
Whether they headed .south out of 
politioal preference or ito avoid the 
inevitable fighting is debatable. 

Air power is certain to play an 
increasingly pivotal role in the Ameri¬ 
can and South Vdetnaincsc counter¬ 
offensive. By adopting conventional 
military tactics including dependence 
on tanks, truck convoys and heavy 
artillery, 'the North Vietnamese have 
become more dependent on road com¬ 
munications and more vulneafiable to 
aerial attack. Realising this, they have 
installed a formidable array of anti¬ 
aircraft sites in the vicinity of the 
demilitarised zone, some with Sam mis- 
•siles. For the first time, an American 
B-52 bomber was hit and slightly 
damaged by a Sam this week, during 
a high-altitude raid. 

I’he offensive has raised the usual 
speculation in Saigon about President 
Thieu’s personal position. As yet he 
seems secure enough, but one may 
expect comrnuni.s^t attempts to under¬ 
mine his position by drawing away 
American and local }X)litioal support in 
die weeks ahead. 

Pakistan _ 

Bhutto mounts 
the plank 


Mr Bhutto who was brought in to lead 
Pakistan’s ministry of foreign affairs. 
Their discussions should at least mark 
the beginning of regular contacts. 
Apart from preparing the ground for a 
summit meeting they could also pave 
the way for a resumption of diplo¬ 
matic relations, the reopening of the 
borders and trade exchanges, all of 
which would help reduce tension and 
make a settlement easier. 

Mr Bhutto seeni.s to be sincere in 
saying that he would like an end to 
the era of confrontation with India, 
both because he docs not believe that 
Pakistan could win any future conflict 
and because he wants to remove the 
threat to civilian rule posed by the 
army and concentrate on development. 
He is probably as eager as Mrs Gandhi 
for mutual reductions in airmed forces 
It is also possible that he would 
privately agree to India’s demand that 
Pakistan recognise the ceoisefire line 
in Kashmir as an international frontier 
but only 011 the proviso that he was 
given a year or two to prepare his 
countrymen for a formal declaration 
to that effect. 

But there is a real question whether 
Mr Bhutto has the political authority 
to make any commitments of lasting 
value. The army has been getting more 
cocky and officers talk as though the 
recent war was not necessarily the last. 
And on Wednesday Mr Bhutto’s talks 
with the Patlian leader, Mr Wali Khan, 
were breaking down. How seriously, 
tlierefore, Mrs Gandhi is willing to 
negotiate must dej>end on her asses.s- 
nicnt of Mr Bhutto’s political grip. 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRCSPOWDiENT 

The opening of peace negotiations with 
India is a little like mounting the gang¬ 
plank for President Bhutto. He cannot 
afford to ignore the vocal anxiety of 
families throughout Pakistan for the 
release of the 93,000 pri.soners of war 
or the pressure in the central Punjab 
and Sind for the evacuation of Indian 
forces from the land they occupied in 
the December war. On the other hand, 
many of his people still reject any con¬ 
cessions to India as an intolerable 
affront to Pakistani pride. 

The Pakistani president, however, 
has now firmly placed his foot on the 
hoards. His exchange of letters with 
Mrs Gandhi paves the way for a 
meeting between emissaries from both 
sides. The time and the place of the 
meeting has yet to be agreed though it 
seems likely that the participants will 
be Mr D. P, Dhar, Mrs Gandhi’s chief 
foreign policy troubleshooter, and Mr 
Aziz Ahmed, a personal confidant of 


Cvbrus 


Makarios still on 



After weeks of rumour and speculation, 
it is now 'as certain as anything can be 
in Cypms that President Makarias and 
General Griva-s have met. Whether 
their secret confrontation (ireportedly at 
a house on the outskirts of Nicosia, 
around the end of March) produced 
any kind of genuine accommodation is, 
however, another matter. Sources close 
to General Grivas say -that he is still 
ad'amant that the archbishop must 
relinquish the presidency, and that 
enosis (the union of Cyprus with 
Greece), or possibly some subtle variant 
of it, is the only admissible formula for 
solving the perennial Cyprus problem. 
But, for the moment, the meeting of 
the two trivals is perhaps a sign that 
the crisis sparked off by Piresident 



/ never lose face 


Makarios’s importation of a large con¬ 
signment of Czech arms has been 
largely defused ; and it is significant 
thax the Greek gOA ornment, while not 
formally dropping its demand that the 
archbishop should reshuffle )his cabinet 
to (include f>ro-eno 5 is le^presentatives, is 
no longer harassing him publicly on 
the issue. 

5 k>, once again, tlic archbishop seems 
to have come out on top. It may be 
argued that by treating with Geneirai 
Grivas, who is still blatantly laying 
lines for a possible military coup, he 
has lost face ; the trutdi is rather the 
reverse. Merely by emerging from his 
lair (he has been in hiding since he 
arrived in Cy]>rus secretly last Sep- 
temlx!ir), General Grivas has shed scxne 
of the mystical aura that foscinaites 
many of his followers. His willingness 
to meet the president strengthens the 
theory that he and the Athens govern¬ 
ment are now at variance. While he 
may loathe President Makarios, he has 
no gieat admiration for ‘the Greek 
prime minister ; and he is said to have 
been particularly angered by Mr 
Pa[>adopoulos''s dismi'ssal of General 
Zoetakis, the Greek regent. 

With the slight easing of tension, 
tliere is now a sporting d^nce that the 
exparvded constitutional ‘talks to work 
out a definitive •solution will get under 
way. This might sweep the Cyprus 
question under the rug again—^for per¬ 
haps a month or two. But the events 
of the past few weeks have geminated 
so much bitterness that 'k is hard to 
see any definitive solution in sight. And 
to the Turks, ‘the mere suggestion of a 
tactical (and no doubt •temporary) 
Makarios-Orivais accommodation comes 
as the confirmation of their deepest 
suspicions. If aiid when it comes to 
bargai ning around the conference table, 
the Turks will be tougher than they 
were a year ago. 
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Iraq and Russia 

The tip of the boot 

Mr Kasyg'in cuit the ribbon and the 
oil flowed, A little oil, anyway. On 
April 7til production statrted a/t North 
Runiailah, one of the oilfields expro¬ 
priated frorn the Iraq Petroleum Com¬ 
pany and develo]3ed with Russian 
financial and technical assistance. 
Acxor<li-nt;' to Baghdad, the first ship 
lojid is already in a Soviet tanker on its 
way to destinations in Russia or 
oa-^^tem Europe. On April pth Mr 
Kosygin and President Bakr .signed a 
15-yeaT friendship treaty, similar to 
the Russian-Egyptian treaty signed 
nearly a year ago. On April nth a 
Soviet naval squiidron began a five-day 
goodwill visit to the Iraqi ])ort of Umin 
Qasr. Friendship is, indeed, a lovely 
thing. 

The initial yield from North 
Rumailah will be about f)m tons a 
year. This is only peanuts compared 
with the oil that the IPG, despite the 
bitterness of the open-ended quarrel 
over ejqjropniation, continues to export 
from Iraq. It is, all the same, a turning 
point—though the direction of the turn 
depends, partly, on the measures that 
the IPC’s shareholders, an international 
group of major oil companies, may 
•take in retaliation. Mr Saddam Hus¬ 
sein, Iraq's Baath party boss, claimed 
that with Ru.ssi-an help Iraq had at 
last managed to break the oil com¬ 
panies’ monopoly of production and 
marketing. In response, Mr Kosygin 
rejoiced o\'cr the forced retreat of 


Earthquake 

FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

Bf'fov*' the earthquake in southern 
Iran uu Moriclay Qir was a town.ship 
of :,oon people, 100 miles south of 
Shiia/. Yew t'oulcl tell by mid-week 
what Qir\ futun* |Tf)pulation will be. 
At that stage the estimates ranged up 
to 7 ,o(K) dead in the town and the 
surrounding area, although this is one 
of the more sparsely inhabited parts 
of iran. peopled largely by Qashkai, 
tribes who live in tents. Getting to Qir 
this Wi-ek was .a cpiestion of building 
the road and earrying the ear |Xirl of 
the way as you went Your correspon¬ 
dent, who g(.'i there with the first 
joumalisis on Tuesday, took six hours 
to cover tht‘ distance from Shira/. Only 
trucks and hclicopurs could be sure of 
making it. 

A dust cloud hangs over the huge 
valley, whose liishness this spring, 
after the first real rain-s in four years, 


Kosygin descends on Iraq 

colonialists, capitalists and all such bad 
men. What it adds up to is that Russia 
has made a &tart in establishing a 
Middle East oil source. This, if it leads 
to larger operations, could be useful in 
helping Russia to keep up with eastern 
Euirope’s growing demands and thus 
rdeasing its own supplies for other 
markets ; a project for traitsporting 
Siberian oil to Japan is, for instance, in 
the air. 

But this is only one aspect of Russian- 
Iraqi fri'endl'incs.s. Iraq’s great value 
from Russia’s point of view is its 
superb geographical position : it leads 
outward to the (iulf with its collection 
of rich, western-oriented states and 
kingdoms ; it also outflanks the Nato 
and Cento positions in Turkey and 
Iran. True, Iraq is no alternative to 
Egypt ; despite its repeated elTorts to 


mocks what came after them. Bodies 
lie by the stream, most of them in 
shrouds Some arc tiny. Fortunately the 
vaccinators came through this valley 
two months ago. The town of Qir is 
razed to the ground ; there arc no 
half-standing houses left as there were 
at Agadir in i960 x>r at Skopje in 
1963. The houses, were made of heavy 
baked mud and brick, weak when they 
.stood and lethal when they fell. Only 
the .street lighting poles remain. All 
round the outskirts sit the surviving 
women and children, wailing and 
chanting in rotation. The men were 
luckier, most of them being out in the 
fields by 6.31^ in the morning when the 
earthquake struck. But two days later 
ihry were still too numb to do much. 
Soldiers dug in the rubble while towns¬ 
men dug their own families’ graves 
One oldish man who had four 
crumpled hcap.s, his whole family, to 
dig back into the groufid, pleaded ; 
riease help me dig, I am 


join some .Arab club or other, it is too 
bottled up by its own pow'ei groups to 
have much influence on the Arab world 
■to its wesit, let alone on the Arab- 
Lsraeli conflict. The importance of the 
Iraqi alliance is that it provides a 
foothold in preoisely the position where 
it is u.seful, strategically and economic¬ 
ally, for Russia to balance the tip of its 
boot. 

Iraq’s neighbours are playing the new 
development coolly, though the 
Kuwaitis have privately allowed their 
nerves to show. 'Fhe Shah of Iran, who 
might have been the first to over-react, 
has been markedly restrained. Before 
Mr Kosygin descended on Iraq, the 
Iranians made discreet inquiries from 
the Russians, which produced an 
informal assurance that nothing was 
intended that might damage Russian- 
Inanian relations. The Shah, one 
presumes, is less than assured. But he 
may, uncharacteristically, be taking the 
advice of those advisers wiho believe 
that his recent boast that Iran would 
be the strongesit military power in the 
Middle East within five years, and 
his preparations to this effect, are partly 
responsible for Iraq’s turn to the Soviet 
Union. 

The western powers have banked 
their money, and their arms, on Iran : 
Russia may now be deciding to put 
considerably more effort than before 
into building up Iraq. While the Iraqi 
regime is treated disnuissively by many 
other Arab governments, it could well 
have a better chance of survival than 
most. The regimes now in danger of 
losing out are the ones that could be 
caught between a western-directed 
push from Iran and an eastern- 
directed push from Iraq. At the least, 
a new factor has been added to the 
edginess of polkiics in the Gulf—'and 
beyond. 
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How to tell a good hotel waiter 
from a bad hotel waiter. 





The way we see it, a waiter is a lot more 
than the chap who fetches the peppermill and 
brings the check. 

We think lie should welcome you, suggest 
a few specialties, keep the champagne flow ¬ 
ing, and do everything in his power to make 
sure everything is perfect for you. Right down 
to the order of your forks. 

A glorious pipe dream? With us, it always 
comes true. 

You see, when we opened our very first 
Inter-Continental Hotel 26 years ago, we were 
determined to be our own worst critics. 

If anything could turn out less than per-^ 
feet, we wanted to know what and where and 
why. Way before it happened to you. 

That's why our Quality Control Manual 
contains no less than 800 questions on every 
hotel service you could name. Light bulbs. 


laundries, wine lists, the works. It's probably 
the most effective Quality Control System in 
the industry. 

And believe us, it shows. 

Not just in our service, but in tlie people 
we hire, too. And you'll sense tliat the minute 
you walk into any of our 63 hotels. 

A difference in the way you're greeted, 
the sizzle of a steak, the pop of a champagne 
bottle, the care you receive. 

All very gracious and very elegant. And 
very Inter Continental. 

And if tfiot sounds like o rother appetiz¬ 
ing description of 63 of the world's most 
exciting hotels, well... 

We\e got 21,500 rooms (and 7,000 
waiters) that say you're right. 

Fo! reservations, call Inter-Continental 
Hotels or your travel agent. 


I nt©r* CZontl n©ntQ I I lot©ls. How to tell the good hotels in-. 

Abidjaa Ammon. Amstordom. Auckland. Bali. Bangkok. Barranquilla. Beirut. Berlin. Bogota. Bodwrest. Budapest. Coii. Caracas. 
Cjiidod Guayana. Cologne. Cork. Curasao. Dacca. Djakarta. Dublin. Dusseldod. Frankfurt. Genevo. Hamburg. Hanov«r. 
Helsinki. Hong Kong. Jerusalem. Kobul. Karachi. Kinshasa. Lahore. Libreville. Limerick. Uvingslone. London. .Lusaka, 
Managua. Manila. Maracaibo. Medellin. Melbourne. Monrovia. Munich. Nairobi. New Delhi. Pago fbga fbiis. Psnepolis. HH 
Ponce. QuHd. Rawalpindi. Son Salvador. Santo Domingo. Shiraz. Singapore. Tahiti. Tehran.'bkyo.Matenda. Vienna Z^reb. ^1^ 
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Palestinians 

Demagoguery 

FROM OUR LEVANT CORRESPONDENT 

The wind) rcjsdlutions of the meeting 
of the Palestine National Coagmss, 
wh'icli ended on Tuesday in Cairo, 
'showed that in the endless political out¬ 
bidding that has always plagued the 
Palestinian national movement the 
demagogues are again making the run- 
!ung* After King Hussein’s federal 
proposals for a Jordanian-Palestinian 
kingdom, the Joidanian regime has once 
more replaced Lsmel as the main enemy 
of the Palestinian commandos. But the 
f)unii'tive actions against Jordan recom¬ 
mended by the congress arc to be 'taken 
not by the Palestinians but by Arab 
governments. Few governments are 
expected to oblige. 

Pfersident Sadat made militant verbal 
propaganda against Jordan in his 
speech at the opening of the congress 
on April 6th, and Egypt has joined its 
federal partners, Syria and lahya, in 
breaking its formal diplomatic links 
with Jordan. This by itself is of small 
consequence. T’he more serious threat, 
being aired in Cairo, that Egypt should 
dose its airspace to Jordanian planes 
remains, so far, no more than a threat. 
The congress called for a blockade on 
Jordanian goods but Syria last week 
actually relaxed the blockade it had 
imposed in 1970 hv allowing Jordan 
to resume 40 per cent of its phosphate 
exports that pass through Syria on their 
way 'to European markets. 

If the commandos try to infiltrate 
into Jordan for sabotage or assassina¬ 
tion they arc lil^ply to have a.s little 
success as they have had in Israeli- 
occupied territory. The Jordanian 
security forces arc united, efficient and 
vengeful. And Jordan, unlike Israel, 
iHStaiins the death penalty. Moreover 
su(‘h activity would alienate the many 
East Bankers, Palestinian as well as 



Jordanian, who are weary of violence, 
still furtlier from the commando 
movement. 

I 1 ie Egyptians, revealing the cyni- 
oi.sni of their attitude towards the 
resistance movement, have recently 
brought back into public life Mr 
Ahmed Shukeiry, 'the Palestinian leader 
who was rightly deposed and discredited 
after the June, 1967, war. Mr Shukeiry 
spoke to 'the congress anrl was listened 
to. That the Palestinians should (have 
allowed this is proof either of their for¬ 
bearance or of their inability 'to tefusc 
the wishes of an Arab government, par¬ 
ticularly Egypt. It emphasises their 
urgent need to make -a clean sweep of 
their 'leaders, past and present. 

Lebanon 

With the UN seal 

FROM OUR LEVANT CORRESPONDENT 

Lel)anon has asked for, and the United 
Nations may agree to provide, 15-20 
more observers to augment the seven- 
man force that at present patrols the 
I.rebanesc-Israeli frontier. These obser¬ 
vers cannot be expected to preserve 
j>eace acro.ss the frontier but their 
presence can help 'the Lebanese army 
•to do —and is a means of affirming 
the international character of that 
threatened border. In the Middle East, 
as in Kashmir, the presence of a UN 
observer force has never l^>een anything 
but a face-.sawng arrangement wliich 
enables the hosit countries to do what 
they want, or are obliged, to do, that 
is to behave peaceably. 

After die disproportionately heavy 
reprisal raiids on villages in southern 
Lebanon last month, following a l>rief 
spasm of Palestinian commando 
activity -across the border, the Lebanese 
army moved on 'the heels of the with¬ 
drawing Israelis into the Arkoub area, 
hithento known as Fatahland. If it were 
not for this reasserted liobanese mili¬ 
tary presence, and the control of the 
frontier that it implies, the request 
for more observers could have been 
a dangerous move for Lebanon because 
its rcfxirls confirming commiando 
sniping across the frontier would have 
given internaltional sanction to Israeli 
reprisal raids or even occupation. As 
it is the Lebanese army can point out 
to the commandos that additional 
international witnesses make their acti¬ 
vities doubly dangerous for Lebanon. 
Th'ls, in turn, entitles Lebanon to take 
doubly secure counter measures. In 
effect this rneanwS that the commandos 
have lost their last “ open ” sector for 
operations againist Israel. 
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Logically Israel might have welcomed 
this move ; in faef^ like the Palestinians, 
it has objected 'to it. Israel’s argument 
is that the observers cannot {Police the 
75-'mile-long frontier effeotivdy : email 
groups of 'infiltrating command^ would 
l)e able 'to slip past 'them undetected 
though not, of course, the counter 
attacks of Israel’s regular armed forces. 
But this, the Lebanese believe, is not 
Israel’s real objection. 

In June, 1967, Israel unilaterally 
denounced all the armistice agreements 
that covered i-ts frontiers with its four 
Arab neigihbours, dncludinig Lebanon, 
even though Lebanon took no part in 
the June war. According to Israel all 
its frontiers are now provisional cease¬ 
fire lines, Tliis, .so far as Lebanon is 
concerned, is a much more fragile and 
dangerous arrangement tlian an armis¬ 
tice line based on an established inter¬ 
national frontier. Lebanon is acutely 
aware 'that ever since the first world 
war many Zionists have argued that the 
Jewish state’s “ ideal ” northern frontier 
should include what is ik)w southern 
Lebanon and its water resources. 

Israel maintains that the present UN 
observer groups are not a continuation 
of 'the old UN truce su|>ervision organ¬ 
isation but a new -ad hoc set-up. This 
has been accepted for Syria, Jordan 
and Egypt where the frontiers arc 
new ones, but Lrfjanon rightly 
clairm that its soutliern frontier 
is on 'the initernational line, as it was 
before 1967, and that it is being 
policed by the UNTSO as before. 
Hence an irK^rease in UN strength 
aloiTg this line helps to solidify the 
unchangtxJ character of the line itself. 

This remains 'true only if the line is 
not violated from the I./ebane9e side. 
Lel>anon has now assumed the (respon¬ 
sibility, with 'the UN providing an 
additional and respectable reason for 
doing so. Yet tlie UN observers in 
southern l^banon may have the 
dubious distinotion of facing the pos¬ 
sibility of being shot at not from the 
ueual two sides but from three. 

^Zanzibar _ 

Jambo, Jumbe 

Sheikh Aibeid Karume, the dictator o( 
the beautiful coralline island of Zan¬ 
zibar, died in a hail of billets in thr 
headquarters of his Afro-Shii^i partv 
last Friday night. Radio Zanzibar later 
reported that three of his four nmi- 
derers had been killed, and that the 
fourth had committed suklile. Prob¬ 
ably not since the death of Veiwoerd in 
1966 has an aasasainatkm m Africa been 
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In the Trident cockpit alone, there are 164 checht to be 


% 11 checks comj^etedfCotnmeiiciii^ take~oft 


Taking off . Landing. And, in 
between, keeping the plane on an even 
course. That, you might think, more or 
less sums up a captain’s job. 

Not by a long wav. 

Even before ix)arding, the Captain 
is responsible for some 40 exterior 
checks. Once in the cockpit, another 164 . 

Meanwhile, each member of the 
cabin crew has been going through a 
checklist. When they’ve all finished - they 


report to the Captain. 

The Engineer presents his report. 
Everything that’s been done to the plane 
since touch'<lown, in full technical detail. 

Only now, when every single aspect 
of the plane has had the Captain’s 
personal approval, can he commence 
take-off. 

Our Captains are perfectionists. 

We wouldn’t have them any other way. 
Nor, we believe, would our passengers. 


IbarCs^jtaittwisbesyou 
a nfeaMn# Hiefhf 





What can your banker tell you about 
Britain and the Common Market? 


Can he tell you what advantages and disadvan¬ 
tages Britain can anticipate? Can he tell you what 
long term gains all Europe can expect? Can he 
tell you the immediate effects on the pound ster¬ 
ling and the U.S. dollar conditions? 

A Chaseman can. 

Can your banker explain the significance of 
British accession to the Treaties of Rome by the 
mid l970’s? Can he tell you what acceptance of 
the common agricultural policy (CAP) will mean 
to international trade? Can he anticipate the re¬ 
action in the United States? In the U.S.S.R.? 

A Chaseman can. 

Chase Manhattan’s huge worldwide network 
of branches, associated banks and representative 
offices reacts quickly to unexpected political and 
economic events. Our special analysts often an¬ 
ticipate these changes. They understand what 
consequences these events can have on your 
international business. They carefully evaluate 
alternative courses of action for you to follow. 
And our sophisticated communications network 



loses little time executing your decisions. 

When you want to do business on a multi¬ 
national scale in Europe—or anywhere else in the 
world—speak to Chase first. 

Chase Network Europe: 

Offices in: BRITAIN. DENMARK, FRANCE. GER¬ 
MANY. GREECE. ITALY. SPAIN. SWITZERLAND. 
Associated Banks: AUSTRIA, Oesterreichische 
Kommerzialbank, A.G.; BELGIUM, Banque de 
Commerce; IRELAND, Chase and Bank of Ireland; 
NETHERLANDS, Nederlandse Credietbank, N.V. 
Affiliated Corporation: SPAIN, Liga Financiera, S.A. 

You have a friend at 

THE CHASE MANHATTAN BANK ■ ■ 

I Chrjso Manhattan Pla/n, NrwYork, N Y 1 001 B/Mcmber F D 1 C 
CHASF MANHAlfAN INTFRNATIONAL BANKING COKPOKATION 
BOO WiIsliirH Biiulcvatd, Los Aiip.i'lf-'s, (Jalitornia 9001 7 
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greeted with such wide approval. 

Sheikh Karumc presided over a 
brutal and despotic regime. Since the 
revolution in 1964—itself a pretty 
bloody affair—^when the Sultan of 
Zanzibar was overthrown, he had 
eliminated pK>litical enemies, forced a 
number of girls of Persian extraction 
to marry members of his revolutionary 
council, and reduced the island’s 
inhabitants to a state of nervous 
terror. He had enemies amongst those 
of Arab, Indian and Persian descent 
who formed the privileged class against 
which the 1964 revolution was aimed ; 
he had enemies amongst the indigen¬ 
ous islanders whom he oppressed ; and 
he had enemies amongst his fellow 
revolutionaries who disapproved of his 
mediods and sometimes suffered at his 
hand. It is not yet known who killed 
him, but there was no shortage of 
fXDtcntial assassins. 

Vet the sheikh was not a wholly evil 
man. Having himself received a mere 
18 months formal stihooling, he was 
anxious that others should have more, 
and made education, as well as health 
seivices, free on Zanzibar. He also went 
some wav tos\'ards improving the 
incomes of the peasants. More 'remark¬ 
ably, he gave handsomely on behalf of 
the island to the victims of disasters, 
such as I he 1970 cyclone in Pakistan 
and the 1971 drought in Kenya. 

But if charity l>egan abroad it ended 
there too : there were—and are—serious 
shortages in Zanzibar’s shops, caused 
by Sheikh Karume’? decision to allow 
almost no imports to the island. 
Although Zanziter s near monopoly of 
the world’s clove supply made the 
island rich in foreign exchange, it 
merely accumulated—much of it in tlie 
coffers of the Moscow Narodny Bank in 
London—until recently when, it is 
reported, the sheikh transferred the 
assets of £25m to his own account. 

This was interpreted more as an act 
of spite ag-ainsit Tanganyika, off whose 
shores Zanzibar lies, than as an attempt 
to enrich Sheikh Karume. Since 1964 
Tanganyika and Zanzibar have been 
joined under an mterim constiitution to 
form the united republic of Tanzania, 
whose president, Julius Nyerere, must 
sometimes have felt Zanzibar’s reserves 
to l)e the only fruit of the union for 
the mainland, Mr Nyerere’s high moral 
^tsoeticism has always been highlighted 
by the enratic despotism of his island 
wunteq>art. His inability to intervene 
in ZanAar's affairs has usually been 
^cepted, even by his critics, but his 
dcciision not to break the union, 
[wsumably in the hope that his 
influence prevent even greater 
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excesses in Zanzibar, has caused him 
much embarraissment. 

He will now be able to justify his 
wish to maintain the bond between the 
two countries if he can help bring about 
a more enlightened regime. On Wed¬ 
nesday he appointed Mr Aboucl Jumbe, 
a former schoolteacher who became the 
minister of state in Sheikh Karume*^ 
office, to succeed the Acikh. This has 
raised hopes of better relations with the 
mainland. But it is stil'l too soon to 
judge what shape events will take on 
Zanzibar. I'hose who rejoice at 
Karume’s death might do well to look 
at South Africa since the assassination 
of Verwoerd in 1966. 

Lesotho _ 

A change of tune 

FROM OUR SOUTH AFRICA CORRESPONDENT 

Changes are coming to the tiny enclave 
kingdom of Lesotho which could seri¬ 
ously disrupt the Soutih African govern¬ 
ment’s vision of a future commonwealth 
of tribal states, docile urvder its own 
economic overlordship. Since it gained 
independence from Britain six years 
ago, Lesotho has in effect been the 
archetypal bantustan. Entirely sur¬ 
rounded by South Africa and depen¬ 
dent on it for the employment of half 
its population, 'the little country’s 
conservative prime minister, Chief 
Leabua Jonathan, has traditionally 
taken the view that it would be fatal 
to do other than sing Pretoria’s tune. 

When this cautious line was threat¬ 
ened by an elcotoiral victory of the less 
subservient Congress party at Lesotho’s 
fifst elections in 1970, Chief Jonathan 
pre-empted the result by declaring an 
emergeiKty, cancelling the elections and 
imprisoning tlie oppo.s>ition leaders. 
There followed a j>eriod of savage 
jx)litical repression during which the 
monarch, King Moshoeshoe II, went 
into exile in Holland. 

But, just when everything seemed 
securely battened down, Chief Jonathan 
himself began six months ago quietly to 
introduce a phase of change. First 
came a speech la»st October denouncing 
apartheid as abhorrent to all Africans. 
And although this stung the South 
African prime minister, Mr John 
Vorster, into a menacing warning that 
“You must not tempt ^ne too far,” 
Chief Jonathan repeated the speech 
last month. Simultaneously he staged 
an even more pointed snub to Pretoria 
by inviting South Africa’s most strongly 
aiUi-apar&eid MP, Mrs Helen Suzman, 
to be guest of honour; at Lesotho’s 
inaugural Moshoeshoc Day celebrations. 
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Jonathan dears the way 


'Fhe most dramatic development came 
on April ist, however, with the sudden 
dismissal of Lesotho's British clvief of 
police, Mr Fred Roach, the strongman 
responsible for keeping (vhief Jonathan 
in power. With him wetii Mr John 
McFall, coirmiander of the police 
mobile unit, which was responsible for 
most of the bloody repression of Con¬ 
gress parly cells in the mountains. 

What these firings indicate is that 
Chief Jonathan is clearing the way for 
a coalition with his erstwhile Congress , 
party enemies, to whom the sacked 
paliceniicn are anathema, liie Congress 
party leader, Mr Ntsu Mokhehle, is 
out of jail and in regula; consultation 
wkh the prime minister. The king is 
back from exile. So the stage ;;cems set 
for a national reconciliation—and a 
coalition govrnnment much less inclined 
to sing rVtriria’.s tune. For Mr Vorster, 
this has some awkward implications ; 
the sight of an inij)udent Lesotho could 
cause Ills t)wn followers to have second 
thoughts « 4 bout bantiwtans generally 4 
Hirt although Lesotho is technical!v at 
his mercy, he dare not be seen taking 
action agains't it. 

Chile _ 

No Pompidou he 

It is not just the French who go in for 
plebiscites, although C'hile's President 
Salvador Allcnde mu.st he feeling con-* 
siderablv more uneasy tlian President 
Pompidou about the referenduni he has 
just threatened to hold. Dr Allende’s 
problem is that back in Februairy the 
opposition parties (who hold a majority 
in congress) passed the Hamilton bill, 
which is designed to curb the power of 
the executive to take over private com¬ 
panies. Until the end of last week Dr 
AHende was homing for a backroom 
compromise with the Christian Demo¬ 
crats. But the Christian Democrats 
refused to play, and finally the leaders 
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of 'the non-n>arxist Radical Left party 
(Pir) wlio had l>een nejj^Qtiating with 
them resigned from Dr Allcnde’s 
Popular Unity coalition on April 6th 
on tlic grounds tha»t his attempts to veto 
the Hamilton bill were unconstituitional. 

Now there are only seven |>artiies 
represented in 'the government. But the 
Joss of the Pir means more ‘than the 
I0.SS of eight senators ainl two competent 
a/id moderate ministers. It means the 
collapse of Dr Allende’s so-called 
“ middle strategy ” designed to restore 
the confidence of small businessmen 
and professional men by building up 
the non-rnarxist elements in the 
governing alliance. 

As the Unctad conference opens in 
Santiago (see page 78) Dr Allemle is 
facing the most acute political crisis he 
has so far had to contend with. His 
threats to dissolve congres's and hold 
a referendum on the constitution ring 
a hctle hollow when one remembers 
that he got only about '56 per cent of 
the votes in 'the 1970 presidential elec¬ 
tion, and that there is widespread dis¬ 
content at food shortages and inflation. 

Having banned a housewives’ protest 
march a few weeks ago, Dr Allende 
then fell he mast decree that the 
“ march for democracy ” that the 
opposition parties staged on Wednes¬ 
day .should be rerouted a mile away 
from the Unctad buildings so as not to 
offend the eyes of foreign delegates. 
I’herc has also been a wave of 
arrests of retired army officers and of 
right-wing Patr’ia y Libertad oirganisers 
on the charge that they were plotting 
to stage a putsch at 'the end of last 
month. With a Chilean congressional 
committee Ijoavcring away at the 
f)apers Mr Jack Anderson charitably 
dredged out of ITT’s files, Dr Allende 
may calculate that he can raise a right- 
wing l)ogy to scare more than half 
the voters into backing him in a 
If he succeeded, he would 
set up a r)ne-chaml>cr parliament that 
would be innah more submissive to 
presidential initiatives. But all that will 
probably ha\c to wait until he has 
fmished playint^ host to Unctad. 

Arf^entina 

Two kil lings 

' Two men were murdered m Argentina 
this week. I h(‘ first, Sr ()berdan 
' iSallustro, was the I iat executive who 
1 had been held hostage by the trotskyite 
■People’s Revolutionary Army (ERP) 
/for tihree weeks. His captors finally 
him during a gun battle in the 
suburb.^ of Buenos Aii^s 


as the police were closing in on their 
h'id'irtg f)lace. His death may lead Fiat’s 
directors to rethink their decirion to 
pump $9om of new investment into 
Argentina over the next four years, 
aldiough it would be wrong to assume 
that an isolated act of brigandage is 
a sign that the country is on -the skids. 

'rhe other killing probably poses 
bigger immediate problems for Presi¬ 
dent Alejandiro Lanu.s.se. General Julio 
Carlos Sanchez, the tough commander 
of the third army corps in Rosairio, was 
ani'lnished on bis way to his office on 
Monday. He had waged a successful 
campaign against the ERP and other 
terrorist groups in the town that has 
l^ecome 'their hcatlquarters, and his 
death means ithat (Joneral Lanusse will 
have to think hard about how to juggile 
the commands of the four army corps 
so as to guard hifi flank against a 
barrack's revolutiion. 

CJoneral Sanchez was killed by a 
combined group of ERP gueirillas and 
members of the peronkrt Revolu'tionary 
Armed Forces (FAR). They say they 
have seven odier soldiers and police¬ 
men on their black list. The ERP has 
already murdered a prefect of police 
and attacked army pa/trols and police 
posts in Rosario and C6rdoba. Linked 
to the trotskyite Fourth International 
through the Workers’ Revolutiondiry 
party (PRT), which provides a political 
commissar for each commando group, 
the ERP has emerged as one of the 
moJ9t active urban guerrilla movements 
in Latin America. 

Papua New Guinea _ 

As Bougainville 
blossoms 

PROM A SPECIAl OORRBSPONOCNT 

Port Moresby 

Katanga in the south-west Pacific ? 
Well, not quite, but the opening of one 
of the world’s largest open-cast copper 
mines, which started commercial pro¬ 
duction in Papua New Guinea’s 
Itougainvi'lle islai^ on April ist, has 
already turned some eyes 'toward the 
former Belgian Congo. For the terri¬ 
tory^ of Papua New Guinea, adminis¬ 
tered by Australia and now on tfic 
verge of self-government, Bougainville 
island’s copper is .a bonanza. The mine, 
two-thirds owned by Gonzinc Riotinto 
of Australia and one-third by North 
Broken Hill, represents a £i83rn invest¬ 
ment, and sale.s—mostly to Japan— 
have been guaranteed for the first 15 
years of production. 

The copper deposits are the fledgling 



nation’s only hope of building some¬ 
thing more 'than a beggar economy: 
Bougainville’^ coppicr is expected to 
double Papua New Guinea’s export 
•income and give 'the government 
£137111 in company tax, royalties and 
dlividends over the next decade, 
depending, of couoe, on the world 
price of copper. There are, however, 
two flies in Bougainville Copper’s 
ointment. The first is that following the 
revaluation of the yen and recent legis¬ 
lation in Japan to control pollution 
caused by copper smelting, Japanese 
buyers are pressing for -a renegotiation 
of their contrasot. But more important, 
perha}>s, is the political situation in 
Bougainville iUelf. 

Bougainville, 600 miles from Papua 
New CJuinea’s capital Port Moresby, is 
geographically and ethnically a part of 
the Britrish Solomon Islands Protectorate 
and, but for a piece of territorial horse 
trading in 1899 by which the British 
ceded it to Gennan New Guinea in 
return for trading concessions in Samoa 
and west Africa, k would stall be with 
•the Solomon Islands, Over the past four 
years a Bougainville nationaEsm has 
arisen w-hose aim is either a ireturn to 
the British Solomon Islands Protectorate 
or alternatively plain secession. The 
politioally conscious among Bougain¬ 
ville’s own people nurse a grievance 
against Australia for alleged neglect of 
the lisland until the discovery of copper. 
As for the brown-skinned Melanesians 
of the New (ruinea mainland, the coal- 
black Bougainvilleans regard them as 
another race. 

The Australian governmewt has so 
far defused to consider Bougainville’s 
requests for a refeienduin cm ffic ques¬ 
tion of secession, but it remains one of 
the imponderablofi of Papua Nw 
Guinea’s future. Meanwhile Bougain¬ 
ville Copper is anxious to be in the clear 
whichever way the ball boimces. 
Before the recent general election it 
donated £1,370 to each of Papua New 
Guinea’s three political parties^ and it 
has set up a commercial trust on the 
island with £3.6m in credit facilities to 
involve the BougainviHeans in th« 
new business which it is hoped the 
co[^^ will bring. 
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If^etherii^ chose a Rover litre. 


CCThe governor thinks 1 like 
to get my head under a bonnet 
that means business. 

Buttdietmth is,I neverevcn 
have to think about hoc 

Power^assisted steering so I 
can pari^ in the dty with one finger 
on ihe wheel. 

Thick leather aimdhai; A^ch 
makes long waits something to look 
forward to. 

And she's so quiet I can hear 
him snore at top sp^. 

He doesiYt Imow it ,but 
we got ittoprove thata 
chauffeur's lot is 
aneasyone.59 



C( Forbes,interested as ever in my 
image,must have thought she^d be 
a suitiAle symbol (rfmy promotion. 

Fifell,itiBthe finest bit of four- 
wheeled prestigel'Ve satin what 
with its wood-panelled interior and 
noiselesB grace. 

Buthedoean'tknow aboutmy 
weekend secret 

Just let me get at that vdieel 
and a]84bhp engine with servo 
assistedbtalm to show that this 
company can inqness all sorts of 
company 

Brides I it must be pretty good 
value for money for the firm to let 
me have a chaumuL^^ 


The Rover Company Umited, SoiihuU, Warwickshire 
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Public transport misses 
the bus 

FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

The prevailing current of opiimoin *i'n tshe between 1971 and 1975 nearly three- 

United States is in favour of systems quarters is going to suburban rail and 

of public 'transport—by bus, rail subway projects. With the bulk of the 

and tube—and against the motor car. cost being paid by Uncle Sam any 

This could produce a lot of promises mayor who can pull off a scheme for 

in an election year. A first indication an underground has made political 

came recently when the Senate passed capital for himself. But improved bus 

a bill to authorise the federal govern- services would be a better means of 

ment to spend $8oom over two years giving people mobility and at a frac- 

on subsidies for running bus and under- tlion of ithe expense, 

ground services. This measure, which The cost of the Metro now being 
has yet to get through the House of built for the capital of the United 
Representatives, would be a new States has just escalated by $500111 
departure ; so far the federal govern- and will probably rise by another 
ment has not given operating subsidies $50om to a total cost of $4 billion 
to mass transit undertakings, fearing before it is finished. This is nearly 
chat these would swell into a $1,500 for every person in the whole 
suffocating burden on the taxpayer Washington region. For the same price 
and regarding operation as a local a minibus could be bought for every 
matter in any case. Help has been seven people. Congress has just had 
confined so far to subsidies for capital to be asked to approve a guarantee 
development and research and these by the federal government for loans 
seem Ukely to be increased this year, to cover the building costs of the 
even if Congress docs not allow the Metro; this reflects the lack of 
Department of Transportation to open confidence by the financial community 
up the huge and ever-growing highway in the forecasts of the Metro’s backers, 
trust fund. Until now this has been The cost of intcresltpiayinen'tis on capital 
reserved for the building of roads but for the Washington Metro would aJone 
the department would like it to be be enough to aJlow free travel on the 
used to finance the capital costs of all buses, hand out 50 cents to every 
types of uibaoi trajisport. passenger and double the bus services. 

With the cities short of cash, the Emotion about the urban crisis is 
F>oor and the old definitely short of so great that any criticism of current 
transport and mass transit systems plants for expaindiing publiic traai<siporit is 
losing $6oom a year, there is great regarded in many quarters as a sell- 
political appeal in something that out to the General Motors Corpora- 
spreads part of the financial and social tion (though GM is one of the big 
burden of the ghettoes to the suburbs beneficiaries of mass transit subsidies, 
and at the same time relieves the since it provides much of the equip- 
agony of the middle-class commuter, ment). Supporters of transport by rail 
But uncritical support for the motor argue that only thus can a density 
car has given way to uncritical of 60,000 passengers an hour along 
support for public ^transport, espeoiially the same routeM>e achieved. But there 
for underground systems, and a lot are only about three corridors in the 
of money may be spent with meagre entire United States requiring such 
results. Of the $3.1 billion that the (teirity of movement. Rightly oi 
Department* of Transportation is wmngly, the motor car has spread 
already qjendtng on mass transit people out over a wider area and at 



present only a bus or minibus has 
the flexibility to match this scattering 
of demand for transport on a remotely 
economic basis, although a number of 
other ideas are l>eing studied. 

Even in San Franciso the celebrated 


15 ay Area Rapid 1 ransit system will 
meet only about 7 per cent of the 
transport needs of the area when it 
open.s eventually. Property is already ,, 
being developed along Bart’s route and | 
there is every danger that San. ^ 
Francisco will repeat the experience'; 
of Toronto and Montreal, where thO';; 
building of tubes led quite quickly)^ 
to more rather than less traffic conges^; 
tion on the road's, because imore 'tripS;^ 
by bus, car, taxi and lorry wcrct^! 
generated on the surface by propier^! J 
development than were generatedfli 
underground by the Subways. 
other thing that has to be taken 
account is the effect of tubes on loali|^ 
bus services. To the extent that sub^; 
ways win passengers from buses, and' 
this is where a large part of their 
market comes from, the economics of 
bus systems deteriorate and services 
have to be withdrawn. This means that 
many people will be served less well' 
because of the new subways. 

At the same time there is a lci|c 
that can be done to improve the bu|gjij|| 
whose present flight is due as miln 
to the extraordinary sleepiness of thm 
managements as to the autonudi0|^ 
Three things stand out which lipii 
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Jed to the financiaJ downfall of mass 
transit in the United States and each 
alone is a recipe for banl<ruptcy. One 
is the flat fare system, which is 
responsible for the vicious circle 
between increases in fares and declines 
in die number of riders. Flat rates 
create a pattern of revenue that is 
excessively dependent on those travel¬ 
ling short journeys. Then, when 
inflation brings increases in fares, those 
suffering the biggest rises in relation 
to the distance that they travel are 
those who can most easily walk instead. 

The second problem is that trade 
union contracts say that every man 
must be employed for an eight-hour 
day. Labour is by far the biggest cost 
in all forms of public transport but the 
bulk of this cost is needed to sustain 
services for only two hours a day. The 
number of men needed at the peak— 
and the peak is becoming more and 
more pronounced—is often five times 
the number needed during the rest 
of the day. If bus companies could 
employ part-time labour Gheir financial 
problems would he relieved. 

The third factor in the downfall 
of the bus is lack of marketing. 
Managers of mass transit systems 
think that publishing a timetable is 
marketing enough. But almost every 
other industry undertakes detailed 
research and tries to match its supply 
of services to the demand for them. 
In a motor car era with people’s 
patterns of travel undergoing a revolu¬ 
tion, bus companies have done prac¬ 
tically nothing to alter their services, 
except to cut routes, although recent 
expeirimcnts show that, where compan¬ 
ies devise means of providing a more 
rapid and conveiiient service of buses, 
they attract a lot of extra passengers. 

At present there is no easy solution 
to the transport problems of the cities. 
People are not yet ready to invest the 
huge sums that would be needed to 
replace cxisiinp; systems of transport 
with fancy technology that would 
combine the advantages of the motor 
car while eradicating its disadvantages, 
nor is the technology sufficiently 
refined to do iliis. Meanwhile controls 
on the motor car are inevitalile, if the 
suibsidies for transit are to get 

people out of their car>. It is only fair 
that a bus witfi 40 passengers should 
have prefeivnee over a cai with only 
one. Sometimes this can be.st he 
-.achieved by giving hu«cs precedence 
^jnough traffic lights, sometinics hv 
,segregating them from other traffic for 
; iiu or part of the day and sometimes 
^es on the motorist, such as 
tolls or parking charges. There 


may be more promise in approaches 
of this kind than in operating subsid¬ 
ies, which can only reinforce the 
complacent attitudes of both manage¬ 
ment and labour that have led to the 
present decline in the services offered 
by bus companies. 

Test in Vietnam 

Washington, DC 

Manifestly, President Nixon’s policy for 
a “ Vietnamising ” of the war in Indo¬ 
china had to be exposed to a test 
sooner or later and nobody is surprised 
that it happened just now. The com¬ 
mentators and the spokesmen follow 
their habits, some explaining the timing 
with political arguments turning on the 
American election process or with 
diplomatic ones concerned with the 
President’s foreign travels past and 
future ; while just a few attribute the 
armed actions of the communists to 
military purposes. 

At all events, the Administration did 
expect a flare-up in the communist 
attacks about this time and it did try 
to prepare the public for something of 
the kind, but in a muted way, since the 
thing that Mr Nixon wants is for 
the war to become a dominant issue in 
the public mind again, to his disadvan¬ 
tage this year—as it was, to his profit, 
in 1968. What the Administration was 
not prepared for was the scale and 
violence of the North Vietnamese 
attacks across the demilitarised zone 
and from Cambodia into the Saigon 
region. Thus the North Vietnamese 
achieved surprise, after all. The Admin¬ 
istration is uncertain how things will 
turn out and the tension is great. 

When he made his choice in the 
spring of 1969, soon after his inaugura- 



Laird warns Hanoi 


tion, Mr Nixon expected a shorter run 
of public tolerance for the conitinuation 
of the war than he has, dn fact, 
encountered. The choice was to sue 
for peace on terms which he considered 
degrading or to transfer the burden of 
fighting on to the South Vietnamese 
while placating American opinion with 
successive withdrawals of American 
fighting men. Mr Nixon cho.se the 
second course. Withdrawing the Ameri¬ 
can soldiers while continuing the war 
did, however, imply a period of 
reliance on air jxiwer and naval power 
as a stand-by support for the South 
N'ietnamese in case of need. Aircraft 
carriers, air force squadrons and war¬ 
ships are now being brought to bear 
on a huge scale to .save the land battle : 
whether the battle can in fact be saved 
in this way nobody quite knows. 

Mr Nixon is understandably not 
saying much. He did take the occasion 
of the ceremonial signing on Monday 
of the treaty on biological warfare to 
reprimand a great power (the Soviet 
Union, that is) which encx>uraged 
another “ to use force or armed aggres¬ 
sion against one or other of its neigh¬ 
bours ”—Init in sufficiently general 
terms for the Soviet Ambassador to see 
no need to take offence. Apart 
from that rather theoretical sally, the 
President has been leaving it to others 
to comment on the new, violent turn 
that the war has taken. His staff in the 
White House has been as taciturn as 
he. For once, the gloiy of spreading 
reas.surance. and uttering cheerful 
prophesy is being generously left to the 
State Department, the Defence Depart¬ 
ment and the military commandei’S. 

These stout men are not backward in 
their duty. Plenty of assurances arc to 
be obtained that the newly Ameri¬ 
canised South Vietnamese army is 
turning out well and that North 
Vietnam (having, by these accounts, 
gone inexplicably crazy) has desperately 
thrown its last reserves into a forlorn 
hope. The press and 'the television 
reporters treat these assurances with 
open disbelief but they, too, have 
formed their habits and they arc by 
iiow conditioned to expect the worst. 

The truth is tliat nobody knows how 
it will come out. Military theories are 
being tested in the fire and different 
members of the military establishment 
plainly have their different views of 
who will be proved right. Some will 
rise, and some will fall, when all is 
over. The public, righUy bewildered, 
has shown no sign yet of being greatly 
aroused. After all, the conflict no 
longer threatens the lives of young 
American conscripts. 
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It's Mafia, but is 
it art ? 


'Fhe murder Jast week of Mr Joseph 
(Crazy Joe) (iallo in Und)erto’s Clairi 
Hous(‘ in the Little Italy .section of 
Manhattan came just as the national 
rraze foi the Maha seemed to be at 
its heigh't. Mr Callo was one of the 
best-known members of the. inter¬ 
national crime .syndicate which, even 
in modern America, has retained its tics 
of blood and affection wiith Sicily, the 
Mafia’s home. No one, least of all the 
police, could say exactly why Mr Gallo 
was gunned down while celebrating his 
43rd birthday with his family and 
bodyguard. Nor do they know why six 
other underworld figures with presumed 
Mafia connections have been s'lain dur¬ 
ing the pa.sJt fortnight. 

There are several theories. One is 
that Mr Gallo and his brother and 
colleagues from Brooklyn’s Mafia family 
(as local organi.sation.s are called) 
ordered the sliooting of one of the 
Mafia’s patriarchs, Mr Joseph Colombo, 
at a public rally last June. Mr Colom¬ 
bo, who is said to have 'l>een paralysed 
since, had fallen out with the Gallo 
}>rothers because of his sponsorship of 
the Italian-American Civil Rights Lea¬ 
gue. Recently Gallo had worked for 
another organisation, Americans of 
Italian Descent, and the rival groups 
were contesting for the support of 
Italo-Americans in the saane Brooklyn 
districts. Joe Gallo ailways denied any 
responsibility for the Colombo shooting 
and many believed him ; yet he ha.s 
\Ktn a marked man since. But another 


theory holds that he wa.s killed by IVis 
own faction. A recent nine-year stint 
in prison seems to liave changed h'mi. 
He made friends with blacks (some¬ 
thing many Mafiosi disapprove of), 
insisted that he was going straight and 
held a contract to write his memoirs. 

If Mafia men watched the bestseller 
chains, they might drop their aversion 
to authorship. The novel, “ The God- 
fatiher,” based on 'their organisation, has 
.sold lom copies in paperback editions 
alone and it lias been turned into a film 
which looks like becoming the box-office 
leader of the year. In just a few weeks, 
the film has made millions, restored Mr 
Marlon Brando to stardom and drawn 
unbelievably long queues of filmgoeirs 
all around the country. “ Honour Thy 
Father,” a non-ifiotional 'account of some 
Mafia leaders at home, revealed liow 
the members themselves enjoyed read¬ 
ing “ The Godfather.” (However, Time 
magazine 'reports that the late Mr GaUo 
found the film’s death scenes 'too flashy.) 

But the Mafia is no comic 1>oon crime 
syndicate. It was powerful enough to 
have the words “ Mafia ” and “ Cosa 
Nostra ” (another of its names) excised 
from the script of “ The Godfather.” It 
could also have ibeon the treason why 
Mr Dino de Laurentiis, the Italian film 
producer, suspended the New York 
production of “ The Valachi Papers ” ; 
his announcement referred ambiguously 
to “ pre.s.sures.” The film, based on the 
testimony to Congress of a Mafia 
flunky, may yet be made in Rome. 

Meanwhile, with other Mafia films in 
train, there is public concern a/bout 
what the current fad means. Is it a 
nostalgia for simpler days when in 


crime, as in wair, the lines between bad 
and good were easy to sec ? Or is it a 
symptom of a new cynicism about the 
integrity of American business and 
government ? This view, ignoring the 
brutality of the Mafia, holds that the 
organisation has only given people wliat 
they wanted—gambling, prostitution, 
money-lending—and has done so 
according to a code of honour and 
discipline for w<hich there is grudging 
admiration. 

ELECTION 72 

After Wisconsin 

Last week’s Democratic primary elec- 
ion in Wisconsin may have narrowed 
the field of contenders for the party’s 
presidential nomination l>ut it has not 
clarified the likely result, except to 
increase the possibility that a complete 
outsider may come out ahead at Miami 
Beach in July. Senators Humphrey, 
Muskie and McGovern are now 
bunched together in the lead wi’th 
Gk>vernor Wallace of Alabama nipping 
at tiheSr heels w'hencver it suits him. 
Mr Huimphrey’s main concern now is 
to win a major election, something that 
he has never done except in his own 
state of Minnesota, to show that he is 
not a dedicated loser. His opportunity 
is coming in the next primary, on Aprfl 
25th, in Pennsylvania where his trade 
union and Negro supporters are both 
strong. On the same day the primary 
in Ma^adhusetts, full of students and 
liberal iutellecluak, offers Mr 
McCk)vern what he needs most— 
another victory to keep his challenge 
rolling and the money coming in. He 
could also prove there that he really 
is broadening his base, to include 'bltie- 
collar workers and suburban voters, not 
just in Wisconsin but nationally. 

Between them these two candidates 
could squeeze Mr Muskie right out of 
the race, a danger that always threatens 
a centrist (candidate, especially one who 
has been chary of taking a public 
stand on individual! issues for fear of 
alienating potential backers, A change 
in Mr Muskie’s strategy is obviously 
necessary, although his staff seem to 
have had some difficulty in convincing 
him of this. It appears, however, that 
he has niow decided to let Mr 
McGovern have the popularity conte^ 
in Massachusetts and to concentrate for 
the next two weeks on beating Mj 
Humphrey in Pennsylvania. Ihfo I' 
tactically wise since Mr Humphrey is 
competing with Mr Muskie for the 
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support of party orgaiVisations and 
state officials—the support on which 
Mr Muskie’s original lead was founded. 
Together Mr Muskie and Mr Humph¬ 
rey represent the Democratic estalb- 
ment which will never back Mr 
McGovern unless it is forced to recog¬ 
nise that his new populism offers die 
party its onjy chance of beating Presi¬ 
dent Nixon in November. 

So far none of the candidates is 
within sight of collecting the clear 
majority, 1,509 votes, chat is needed 
to win the party’s presidential nomina¬ 
tion at the convention. Even Mr 
Muskie, in the lead here with 96 dele¬ 
gates pledged to him, is only just 
ahead of Mr McGovern; but this is 
where the backing of local party offi¬ 
cials becomes important. For instance, 
even if he does not campaign in 
Massachusetts, Mr Muskie expects to 
pick up a number of delegates there 
in districts where he can count on the 
help of his friends—Mayor White of 
Boston, for example. Instead of dissi¬ 
pating his eneigies in all, or nearly all, 
of the 20 Democratic primary elections 
that are yet to come (most of them in 
May), Mr Muskie is now said to be 
planning to devote himself to the 
populous state© which send large dele¬ 
gations to the convention, starting with 
Pennsylvania and going on to Ohio, 
California and New York ; after aW, 
he did well, collecting 60 delegates, in 
Illinois, the only really important state 
which has had a primary election .so 
far. And over half the states do not 
choose delegates in primaries at all, 
l)ut at party meetings ; tliese need 
attention also. 

Gas gap 

Natural gas now supplies a third of 
America’s cnerg>' and the share would 
be higher if more gas were available. 
For some time gas companies in certain 
parts of the country have been refus¬ 
ing to take on new customers and cut¬ 
ting back supplies to industrial consu¬ 
mers. This non-su)furous fuel does not 
conflict with the increasingly severe 
restrictions against air pollution, as do 
most other fuels, so potential demand 
for it is expected to double in the next 
‘^0 years. But, according to the official 
forecasts, production from domestic 
^ells will reach a peak of just under 
'^5 trillion cubic feet in 1974, only 
dightly more than last year, and will 
then fall off. Imports from Canada are 
expected to double, to nearly 2 trillion 
cubic feet a year, by 1990, with the 
development cif new fields in the north- 
'vest, and rather more than that should 


be coming by then from the American 
reserves in Alaska. 

This gas will come by pipeline but 
a more substantial contri'bution—2 tril¬ 
lion cubic feet a year by 1980, 4 trillion 
by 1990—is supposed to l>e coming by 
tanker, in the form of liquefied natural 
gas. Most of this is to come from North 
Africa, although the possibility of 
obtaining supplies from Siberia is being 
looked into. Small quantities to meet 
emergency situations have already been 
allowed in but in March the Federal 
Power Commission approved a long¬ 
term contract for LNG for the first 
time. Distrigas Corporation of Boston 
may bring in 14 tanker loads of LNG— 
15 billion cubic feet—a year for the 
next 20 years to serve customers in the 
fuel-short north-east of America. Tliis 
is only a beginning, both in the deve¬ 
lopment oif the commission’s policy 
towards such imports and in the 
issuance of )>ernii'ts for them. Other 
important applications are pending. 

So are applications for pennission to 
bring in petroleum products, such as 
naphtha, outside the quotas which regu¬ 
late oil imports, for conversion into 
synthetic natural gas. Some firms, the 
Brooklyn Union Gas Company, for 
instance, are proposing to use domesti- 
cal'ly-produced oil for this puqxise. 
Plants of this kind could be in opera¬ 
tion by 1975 but it will take much 
longer for any gas to conic from the 
numerous pilot projects which are now 
under way, with government backing, 
for making synthetic gas from coal. 

Even then, however, a dangerously 
large deficiency will still remain to l>e 
filled (b>' other fuels, presumably) even 
if additional domestic sources of 
natural gas are developed. The FPfTs 
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Staff re|X)rt, on which these estimates 
are based, recognises that exploration 
for new supplies is likely 10 be stepped 
up as the result of the higher prices 
for natural gas which were permitted 
last year by the commission with this 
purpose in mind. Annual consumption 
of natural gas is now regularly exceed¬ 
ing the discover^' of fresh reserves. 

1 -ast week the F'PC proposed a fur¬ 
ther relaxation of its controls over the 
prices that may lie paid to producers 
for new gas whicli ha.s not already been 
contracted for by interstate pipeline 
companies. Under this proposal gas 
would apparently be allovred to double, 
Or even treble, in price, to approach 
the much higher levels at which impor¬ 
ted LNG and synthetic gas will be sold. 
Moreover, the FPCi would promise not 
to roll back the new prices once they 
had been agreed. If the plan actually 
goes through, it will please, although 
it will hardly satisfy, the producers 
who insist that the shortage of gas is 
largely due to the commission's controls 
on prices. The impact of the increase 
on consumers will only he gradual 
since the more expensive gas, whether 
domestic, imported or synthetic, will 
be ini.xed in witli that being sKild under 
existing contracts. And the growth in 
demand will presumably be lield down, 
even if only marginally, by the higher 
prices. Nevertheless protests are certain. 


Post blacked 


It is a bit hard on the Wa-shington Post 
that it should become ilie firsit news- 
pai>er to be tlie subject of a complaint 
to the Equal Employment Opportunity 
(Joinmission. Tlie complaint comes 
fiom seven ot the Posts 21 black 
writers and [iliotographers ; they say 
tlia't 'the employs too few blacks 

and rpfu.ses to piomote those it does 
employ to tlie plum jol>s on the national 
and financial staffs or to ]X)sitions of 
editorial and managerial iresponsibiVity. 
Yet by comparison with other news¬ 
papers the Post, a liberal journal and 
a great battler for racial justice, is not 
doing badly. 

The comparison, however, is hairdly 
an exacting one: in 1970 >there were 
121 Negroes among the 7,152 members 
of the editorial staffs on all of America's 
daily newspapers ; only five of tliese 
blacks were in executive positions and 
able to influence the handling and 
interpunetation of the 'news. The liberal 
New York Times* does less well than 
the Post, with only 22 members of all 
minority groufM among its much larger 
number of writers and photographers. 
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Evpn today’s token number of blacks 
on ruetiropolkan dailies would hairdly 
be there if riots in the 1960s had not 
made it a matter of urgency to find 
men who could enter ‘the ghettoes and 
rej)ort at first hand on what blacks were 
thinking. 

The Post has already announced the 
. ap|:3ointiiienit of a black (Mr Austin 
Scott, formerly of tlhe Associated Press) 
to its prestigious national staff, the 
appoiirtniciTt of a second black assistant 
editor to its metropc^lkan desk and the 
acceptance of two black apprentice 
journalists. Mr Uenjaniin Braidlee, the 
executive editor, could dismiss as absurd 
the proposal tliat within a year 35-45 
per cent of the editorial jobs on the 
Post should be held by blacks. But the 
Post will have to move faster than it 
has, partly to satisfy its own conscience, 
partly because its market lies in a city 
whicii is 71 per cent black and a metro¬ 
politan area whicli is 26 {jer cent black. 

The Post also exists under the eye of 
the i2-mern4.>er Black Caucus in the 
House of Representatives which, after 
holding hearings, decided to .set up a 
task force to monitor progress in the 
press and in radio and televisiion, where 
the record is almost as had. One 
demand made by the caucus was for 
a black comniLssioncr on the seven-man 
Federal Communications Commission 
and this demand is likely to be met. 

The main excuse given by the news¬ 
papers and broadcasters for not employ¬ 
ing more blacks -is that so few of them 
are quailifie<^l and k is true that up to 
now few educated blacks have shown 
much in-tesresit in this field. But this is 
changing and nowfliere more rapidly 
than in Washington, where Howard 
University, by opening a new school of 
coinmunications this year, has almast 
doubled the number of black students 
of journalism ; last year there were 
under 400 in the whole country. For 
the next few years, however, it looks 
as though editors will have 'to take some 
chances on untrained, but lively, black 
intelligences if tlicy wish to be certain 
of not beirig challenged in court. 

Plagues of Venus 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN SAN FRANCISCO 
The Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare estimates that 2.5m 
Americans, more than 10 ]Der cent of 
the populaitiion, will develop gonorrhoea 
this year—k is now the most commonly 
reported infeotious disease in the 
United States—^and that 100,000 will 
catch syphilis, now the fourth most 
'tCjJiwnon disease. This epidemic has 
upon Americans afteir a period 



Fong outfaces VD 


when it seemed that venereal disease 
was declining under the impact of 
antibiotics. It appears to coincide with 
increased use of the birth control pill 
and mo^t of its victims are young. 

“ Clearly new tools are needed,*’ said 
I>r Bruce Webster, president of the 
American Social Health Association and 
the head of the National Commibsion 
on Venereal Disease which submiitted 
its report to HEW last week. It noted 
a “ deplorable inadequacy ” in educa¬ 
tion about health in most American 
schools and said that explicit insttruc- 
tion about venetreal disease should be 
offered by sf>eoially trained teachers to 
all children as they approached 
puberty, whether they were in private, 
church or tax-.supported schools. The 
report recommended that such leaching 
should take place in mixed classes and 
should include specific references to 
human anatomy and physiology. The 
commission called for a five-fold in¬ 
crease in federal spending to control 
VD over the next five years, from 
$ 12.9m a year to $68ni. 

CalifDrnia has already embarked on 
tluis kind of educational effort, in the 
fear that by 1980, if the epidemic goes 
unchecked, one out of every two teen¬ 
agers wi'll contract VD before they 
leave school. In California there were 
cuts in the budget for health education 
just as the young were adopting freer 
life .styles and doctors $ay Aat VD is 
“ out of control ** and spreading like 
wildfire in the state. Yet for years 
t:onservative forces all over the country 
have restricted or eliminated entirely 
cla.ssroom instruction about the health 
problems associated with sex, arguing 
that sex education is a parental 
prerogative. 

In Califorma a law was actually 
passed in 1969 automatically Revoking 


the licence of any teacher who as much 
as mentioned sexual behaviour without 
giving parents advance notice and the 
chance to find out what was to be 
taught. This threat virtually ended any 
discussion of venereal disease in all 
schools—except for a few special 
courses in the biggest cities—at the very 
time when the diseases were increasing 
explosively. California’s health officials 
found gonorrhoea and syphilis to be 
the infections most likely to be con- 
traoted by the young ; yet there was 
not one word about -them in the school 
textbooks, which were filled, instead, 
with detaik about rare diseases .such 
as yellow fever and typhoid. 

In January’ California’s officials, who 
had finally awakened the public to the 
danger, began to plan for a totally new 
educational effort. On March ist 
venereal disease was given a bureau of 
its own in the public health depart¬ 
ment, a symbol of the new seriousnes.s 
with which it was being taken. An 
opinion was obtained from the state 
attorney general blunting the 1969 law 
and California, which previously had 
spent less than $80,000 a year on all 
public health pamphlets and othei 
warnings al>out VD, suddenly found 
$250,000 just 'to train teachers in the 
field. The training starts this month 
and wiill lead, rt is hoped, to greatly 
expanded instruction for young people 
by next September. Nearly $im w^ill be 
added to school and healtli budgets to 
pay for new teaching materials and 
for the enlarged teaching staffs. 

None of this could have happened— 
at least not fast enough 'to make Cali¬ 
fornia a i)ioneer—^but for the belated 
conversion of the Governor, Mr Ronald 
Reagan. Last year the legislature passed 
overwhelmingly legislation introduced 
by a pretty young Democrat, Mrs 
March Fong, which would have 
repealed the lian on sex instruction and 
would have authorised more money to 
combat VD. (iovernor Reagan vetoed 
the bill, on the okl grounds that 
parents, not teachers, should provide 
sex education. 

By then the legislators were con¬ 
vinced that a crisis really existed and 
they came within eight votes of over¬ 
turning the veto ; this is ‘the closest 
that Mr Reagan has ever come to 
being over-ruled. There was also a 
public uproar which led the Governor 
to look more cloeely at the facts and, 
in the end, to switch rides. He is now 
a champion of education about 
venereal disease and a supporter of 
Mrs Fong’s bill. And he found the 
emergency funds to get the programme 
roIUng. 
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AO of Ikrsf necurfUes having bem sold, this announcement 
otpeors as a matter of record only. 


420,000 Shares 


W.W. Grainger, Inc. 


Common Stock 

(Par Value «1 Per Share) 


Kuhn^Loeb&Co. 


Blyth & Co., Inc. The First Boston Corporation 

Dillon, Read & Co. Inc. duPont Glore Forgan 

Ineorporatfed 

Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. Goldman, Sachs & Co. 

lncor|»orat«d 

Homblower & Weeks-Hemphill, Noyes Kidder, Peabody & Co. 

Incorporalsd 

hazard Freres & Co. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. 


Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis Salomon Brothers 

Incorporated 

Smith, Barney & Co. Stone & Webster Securitieis Corporation 

IncorpbrBted 

Wertheim & Co., Inc. White, Weld & Co. Dean Witter & Co. 

Ineorporatod Incorporaled 

A. G. Becker & Co. William Blair & Company 

Ineorporatod 

Blunt Ellis & Simmons Equitable Securities, Morton & Co. 

Ineorporatod Incorporated 

E. F, Hutton ft Company Inc. Reynolds Securities Inc. 

Shearson, Hauunill ft Co. Robert Fleming Kleinwort, Benson 

Ineorporatod Ineorporatod Ineorporatod 

Paribu Corporation Joseph Sebag S. G. Warburg ft Co, 

Ineorporoted Limited 

AprU 10, 197a 


TAKE A CLOSER 
LOOK AT HUU 



—and focus on a region 
of major growth potential 

One of the United Kingdom'e lending 
seaports, a key location for dovolopmont 
in the sovontios, and geared to E.E.C. 
trade expansion. Mora than a thousand 
acres of land available for factory ««d 
warehousing projects. 


For further information please contact 

lAM R. HOLDEN, 

DIRECTOR OF INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT, 
CITY AND COUNTY OF KINQ8TON UPON HULL, 
OUILDHALL, KINOSTON UPON HULL, HU1 2AA. 
TU. 0482 38880. 
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OrwhyshfKdda_ ,. . 

the same soiuce to JiiO^;MEiiW'^^ 
Or seU macfaiiie tods 'iflSBlte il^ 


The answM' it: ftopleV’'liiiitt 0 ^. 
people, dio understaad thaEtte'AnwlHW 
realities of dnog biisiaetB nHi|^4Mili(i 
stantly shifting. People who hav^ t|ie 
grace to react to these ihiftt ' 

benefit of multinational coapuka. 


People like A1 Horton, in New Ypilu 
Kektermaa, our woi1dty>«iae flneasenttfiwe'ikkiliii^ 
many. People like takated. A 
Baenos Aires. Hat HntSMm''hi'. 

1^,000 other Bank d Mcmtied pabflil^lg. 
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Britith companies are expanding into the USA. 

Becau&e the retumt can be high. But selling into the mecca 
of marketing isn’t for the faint-hearted; the compeution is tough 
>md they are fighting in their own back)rard. 

Irving can help. 

Through our Mwdnn Branch you get direct access to all the 
'oirnnerdal bulking faahtiea of our Wall Street headquarters. 
(omplete financial services covering the whole of the USA. Data 


on your particular US nuurket; its history, present activity aod 
forecast. Location and mtioducuon to agents, distribatots, 
lawyers and consultants. Credit information. Help with plaQinii^g 
and execuoon of mergers or acqiusmons. In fact, the whole range. 

We are big enough ($i billion m deposits in London) to give 
you full international services yet small enough to give you 
personal attention. 

Let Irvuig be your personal guide to mternational banking. 


Irving TIrust Company 

36-38 Cornhill London ECa Tetephone 01-626 3210 I clex 888851 /a 
Head Office One wail Street, New Wk 
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Nicklaus sets off on the grand slam 


Ihis year, as rnosi years, the Masters, 
which linished on Sunday, was the first of 
liir world's major golf championships to 
he played. Siarted in 1934 by the great 
bobby Jones, and won this year for the 
fourth time by Jack Nicklaus in a walk¬ 
away, the Masters is also prtrbably th(* 
g«)lf tournament most heavily laden with 
nostalgia. 

(iolf fans everywhere remember rria ial 
shots (»r incidents from |)revious Ma.ster.s, 
and their ineinories are aided by the fact 
that the touniameni is held in the same 
place every April, the Augusta national 
golf «‘lub in Augusta, (Georgia, whereas the 
other three major tournaments-” the 
American Open, the British Open and th<' 
American Profe.ssional Golfers’ As.sociation 
ehanipion.ship -'.switch their locations year¬ 
ly. For instance, there wa.s the sad finish 
to the 1968 tournament which impressed 
itself in the minds of most golf fans. That 
year the popular and colourful Aigcntinian, 
Roberto de Vicenzo, had actually tied the 
American Bob Goalby at the end of the 
7'2 holt's of the tournament. But de 
Vicenzo, in his excitement, signed a score- 
card that falsely recorded a score one 
stroke higher than he had actually shot 
on (Mte hole. According to the strict rules 
of ctnnpeiitive golf, de Vkenzo was 
required to ker]) the .score he had .signed 
for, and the score he had made before 
rnillion.s of television viewers as well as 
thou.sands of spectators on the course itself 
was nullified. 

1 ’his year's Masters pcrhap.s carried a 
double load of nostalgia because Bobby 
Jones died just a few months ago. It is 
now hoped that the Masters .will .serve as 
a permanent memorial to him. This year's 
(onrnainent. at least before it began, carried 
a stronger than u.sual emotional charge for 



iUby Jones: his memohel 
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Augusta, Ge 

still another reason. This is the year that 
Jack Nicklaus, usually regarded as the best 
of the current generation of golfers, ha.s 
.set his sights on w'inning all four major 
cha'mpion.ships, a feat arcompli.shcd only 
by Bobby Jones himself. 

The lemeriiy of Nicklaus’s ambition may 
have frightened his fellow professionals. 
At any rate, they made ii easy for him to 
win. Nicklaus led the tournament at the 
end of each of the four rounds, and while 
th(?rr were brief bursts of low .scoring from 
several members of the field all the chal¬ 
lengers fell away as .soon as they really 
began to pre.ss Nicklaus. As a result, on 
the last twc» days of the tournament, the 
question was not .so much who would win 
but would Nicklaus throw victory away— 
as he has been known to do in some 
tournaments in the pa.st. 

The possibility of a Nicklaus collapse 
grew stronger at the end of the third round 
when, six stmkes under par and leading 
his nearest rival by three strokes, he went 
one over par at each of the two finishing 
holes, leaving him with a mere one-stroke 
advantage. However, the man nearest 
Nicklaus was Jirn Jamieson, playing in his 
first Masters, and he, perhaps frightened 
by the prospect of success, destroyed his 
i hances early in the fourth round the next 
day, just as Paul Harney, a veteran but 
relatively unknown profc.ssiona], had 
quickly blown up in the third round after 
getting to within one stroke of Nicklaus 
at the end of the second. No one else was 
ever close to the great man and he finally 
finished the tournament three .strokes clear 
of the three players who tied for .second 
place. Jamieson finished one stroke further 
back than this, lied with four other players 
for third. ‘Fhe unfortunate Harney kept 
blowing up, shot an atrocious 81 on the 
final day and wound up far down the field. 

Thanks to Jamieson’s disappearance 
from contention, Nicklaus was in the happy 
position of being able to play the course 
defensively for most of the final round. 
Blond, leonine in his movements and with 
hi.s cold blue eyes glaring fiercely, Nicklaus 
brought his full concentration to bear on 
every shot. While the conditions were such 
tc; bother every golfer, they suited his game 
more than anyone else’s and his being able 
to play defensively gave him a further edge 
over his opponents, who were obliged to 
take chances on the number of fine holes 
on the Augusta course where only a 
gambler’s shot will produce a low score. 
The Augusta fairways arc wide and enable 
a long hitter like Nicklaus to open up. 

1’hc course’s difficulties come bn the 
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Jack opens up 


ajjproaclK'S t(i the greens and on the greens 
themselves. The grcen.s were extremely hard 
and fa.st and would only hold shots hit 
softly to them. Water and sand hazards 
<;\ist in profusion to punish any errors. The 
speed of the greens and the dilficully ol 
many of the pin plac’crncnts made putting 
from any distance a problem, and many 
normally excellent putters .such as Lee 
rrevino, the irrepressible Mexican-Ameri- 
can, who finished 12 over par for the 
Ujurnameni, never did find their touch. 

All of today’s big stars were present— 
Nicklaus, Trevino, Arnold Palmer, Gary 
Player, Britain’s lony Jacklin—as well a.s 
the defending champion Charles Goody and 
the smooth-swinging Sam Snead, winner 
of the Masters three times and of 130 
other professional golf titles around the 
world. Snead will be 60 next month but hv 
shot a three-under par 69 on the first day 
of play, only one stroke more than 
Nicklaus. However, Georgia's warm .spring 
w'crather turned cold and windy on the 



Palmer: getting irritable 
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second day and Snead stiffened up, 

Arnold Palmer, this era’s most popular 
golfer and perhaps the most |X>pular 
jjolfer ever, also gave his ever present 
Arnie s army something to cheer about on 
the first day as he went round in two 
under par. Palmer, now a millionaire 
many times over, has some quality about 
him of the ordinary working-class Ameri¬ 
can. lie might be the fellow down the 
road who repairs your car. Hundreds of 
fans crowd around him whatever he does, 
and this is probably truer at Augusta than 
any (»ther place since he has won four 
previous Masters titles. However, there is 
a barely-concealed irritability about Palmer 
now' that must make it difficult for him 
;o compete in tournaments, and especially 
in major ones. Competitive golf is so 
demanding of cool nerves that the quickest 
way to loose is to lei something upset you. 

^'et. in the week before the Masters, 
Palmer stormed off the course in an ordi¬ 
nary tour event at Greensboro, North Caro¬ 
lina, after he inexplicably threw away a 
two-stroke lead w’ith three holes left to 
play. His annoyance w'as easy to under¬ 
stand. He had hit his tec shot into a 
creek far to the left of the sisteenth hole 
(par three). He decided to play out of 
the shallow water but the ball stopped 
sh<»rt of the green behind a bunker. Then, 
cracking under the pressure, he dumped 
the little pitch shot straight into the 
bunker, much as any Sunday golfer might 
dn. He wound up with a six for the hole 
—and two other golfers set out to play 
off for the first prize. There was 

no special significance in Palmer having 
fouled up two straight shots : this happens 
to the best from lime to time. But veteran 
Palmer-watchers noted that Palmer, when 
he had finished the round, stormed past 



T’rew'Do: Imvy going 


officials, shrugged off newsmen and left 
the course immediately, speaking to no 
one. The pilot of his prnatc plane had to 
run i<v keep up with him. 

Palmer appeared to bring some of this 
irritation with him to Augusta. In his 
second round, jdaying with Jacklin, Palmer 
hit his ball over the ninth green into the 
crowd. When he came up to the ball, he 
di.scovcred it was resting in a depression 
made by the leg of a .spectator’s chair. He 
asked an official if he could move the ball 
without penally to a new s|>ot. When this 
was refused, he played the ball where it 
lay, taking a one over, par for the hole, 
then dropped another ball and played this 
one out for a par. At the same lime, he 
appealed against the officiuPs decision to 
tin* rules committee. Perhaps sensing thht 
the committee w'oultl decide agaiast him 
(which it did), Palmer did not seem hirn- 
.self from that moment on. It was no 
surprise a few minutes later, on the short, 
treacherous, twelfth hole, that he blew up, 
much as he had at Greciislx)ro. 

'The twelfth is only 133 yards long but 
the green is narrow' from front to back and 
it is guarded in the front by a wide creek. 
Club selection is difficult because the wind, 
bouncing off the tall pine trees that guard 
much of the Augusta course, swirls in 
unpredictable currents above the hole. 
Palmer’s shot made it over the waiter but 
landed in a sand trap in front, the common 
fate of many shots at that hole. He played 
out of the bunker over the green 011 to the 
bank behind it. His chip ran back across 
the green and wound up in the same 
bunker he had just gt)t out of. Finally, he 
pitched oil the green and after two putts 
sank the ball for a six, three over par. A 
.short time later Palmer's name was taken 
off the boards placed strategically around 



Coody : up the creek this time 


the course to keeji spectators in formed of 
progress, and was never pul up again. 

Palmer is 4'j, and some sports writers 
have been .saying for a long time that, 
although he may yet win a lot of money 
playing golf, he is unlikely to win another 
major championship. His latest perform¬ 
ances and, what is more, his reactions to 
hi.s pei^fomiances, at Circcn.sboro and 
Augusta, now add weight to lhr.se pro¬ 
phecies of doom. 

Palmer’s fate at the twelfth, while bad, 
was hardly as embarrassing as that suffered 
by Britain’s Brian Barnes on the first day 
of play. Barnes, genendly reckoned to be 
n good golfer, dumped his te<* .shot into 
tlie water, then chipped two more balls 
there before finally getting one on the 
green. He look a nine for the hole and was 
HO flu.stered he s'hot an eight on the next 
and an horrendous 83 for the round. 
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E^ressobyBEA. 

Every week, this summer, BEA flies to 7 Italian destinations trom 
London Heathrow, with up to 61 flights, all of them non-stop. We take 
you by Trident, with our first-class Sovereign Service on most flights. 


Rome. 

3 daily flights (including Trident 
Three) departing London Heathrow 
1035,1345 and 1735. 

Wnice. 

4 flights every week increasing to 5 
from June 1 st. Departing from 
London Heathrow at 1025. 


Milan. 

Trident Three flights twice daily 
departing London Heathrow at 1015 
and 1415. Also 3 night services 
every week. 

Rsa/Horence 

2 flights every week increasing to 3 
from June 1st. , 


liirin. 

3 flights every week departing 
London Heathrow 1050 on Mondays, 
Fridays and Sundays. 


New BEA Freewheeler Holidaye 
with Avia offer you Fly/Drive Holidays 
for the price of the regular airfare. See 
your local BEA Ofhce or travel agent. 


Cagliari. 

Weekly flight from May 1st, the 
only non-stop service. 


Naples. 

Daily flights departing London 
Heat hrow 0930- the only non-stop 
service. Also weekly night service. 
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An international bank at your service for world wide business 


BANCA 

COMMERCIALE 

ITALIANA 


HEAD OFfiCE. MILAN 
284 BRANCHES IN ITALY 

BRANCHES ABROAD LONDON, NEW YORK. 

SINGAPORE. ISTANBUL. IZMIR 

REPRESENTATIVE OFFICES Cairo. Frankfurt a/M.. 

Mexico City, Pans. Sydney, Tokyo 
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WEARS 
ALL THAT 
PETROLEUM 



PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 

RAW MATERIALS FOR DETERGENTS 

FERTILIZERS 

PLASTICS AND RESINS 

SYNTHETIC FIBRES 



SOCIETA* ITALIANA RESINE 
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CERUTI BUILD TABLE, FLOOR 
AND PLANER TYPE HORIZONTAL BORING 
AND MILLING MACHINES, WITH OPTICS 
READ-OUT OR NUMERICAL CONTROL. 
CERUTI BUILD FURTHERMORE SINGLE AND 
DOUBLE COLUMN PLANO MILLERS 
UNDER ROCKFORD LICENCE. 

CERUTI’S MANY YEARS 
EXPERIENCE OF HEAVY MACHINE 
TOOL MANUFACTURE AND FULL 
PRE AND AFTER SALES 
SERVICE WILL HELP TO SOLVE 
YOUR BORING 
AND MILLING PROBLEMS. 


SOLE U.K. SALES AGENT: 
ROCKWELL MACHINE TOOL CO. LTD. 
WELSH HARP, EDGWARE ROAD, 
LONDON NW2 7AA. 
TELEPHONE: 01-452 0033 
TELEX: 22781 
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CERUTI S.p.A. I - :>0021 BOLLATE, MILANO - ITALY 
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TECMO: A COMPANY KNOWN AND 


RESPECTED ALL OVER THE WORLD 


Teemo • suoeeaa in inlernatloinal inarketa knows no end 
unconditional apppoval of Tecmo In all mairtceta la algnlfloant 
enough In ttaelt and pvovldea eonflnnatlon of the quaUty and 
efflolenoy that the company haa alwaya claimed 
The aecret of thla undlaputed record liea la Tecmo a many yeaia of 
experience, during which highly trained engineers have worked 
designing and building technologloally more and more advanced 
maichlnery capable of solving all problems connected with paper 
converting 

Tecmo a activities can be split into two aeciora production of 
converting machinery and machines for the production of aluminium 
strip its lamination and auxiliary processes 


TECMO for the paper converting Industry 

For the converting Industry Tecmo designs and manufactures 
complete systems and single machines for the conversion of paper 
cardboard plastic and cellulose film and aluminium and their 
combinatloas printing them to form flexible and semi rigid material 
for packs covers containers for fluids etc Machines typical of 
this sector, designed and built in the Tecmo factory are 

- rotary presses for reel to reel rotogravure 

- combined rotaiy presses for rotogiavure and flexographic 
printing 

dry and wet lanalnatlng machines varnishing and lacquering 
machines 

^ extrusion laminating machines 

- waxing maohloeo 

— slitting machines far fine and thick aluminium 

— embossing and punching machines 

— proof-pulling and rotogravure roller testing machines 

— extrusion and 00 extrusion machines 

These achievements are the outcome of forty years experience In 
the paper converting field with designs and machines which have 
always been at the forefront Their exceptional oonatructlonal 
engineering enablea working methods and technologies to be used 
which achieve output that is both qualitatively and quantitatively 
high 

The basic qualities consist of factors which are very Important 
In the modern converting Induetry For example the almost total 
elimination of Idle times extreme simplicity of operation inter 
changeability of groups between machines even whin these are 
of different type more than one process possible on tlie same 
machine 


Most recent export sales 

Some Significant exampdes of the co operation relationship existing 
between Ttemo and Its customers are offered by the moat recent 
sales made to Australia (1 plant; Canada (7 plants) Crechoslovakla 
(7 plants and 1 factory) Korea <1 plant) rinlnn d plant) 
Cermany (3 plants) Japan H plants) Great Britain plants) 
India (2 plants) Italy d4 plants and 1 factory) JuKOslavIa (1 
plant and 1 factoiy) Mexico (2 plants) Norway 41 plant) Poland 
(5 plants and 1 factory) Romania (4 plants and 2 factories) 
USSR (12 plants)p Sweden <4 plants) Switrerlsnd (2 plants) 
Turxey (1 factory) and the USA 4168 plants and o factories) 
Ihis intense activity on behalf of international (ompanles under 
lines the importsnee that Tecmo is assumlni all over the world 
thanks to the advanced techniques and operating Integrity which 
liave always distinguished the company 



Rolling mill for the production of thin elumlnum sheets 


TECMO for the aluminium industry 

Cor the aluminium industry Teomo designs and manufacturers 

a) machines and complete plants for the produotion of continuous 
casting aluminium strip starting from molten metal Ingots or 
■orap on the basis of a unique and revolutionary principle 
patented by Hunter 

b) aluminium laonlnatlon plants 

c) conttnuous process colouring plants for aluminium or other 
mdtal strip for bending or drawing after painting fpainf line 
system) , 

d) subsidiary process machines for the production of flats or 
oorrugated plates for tha buUdlng industry 

e> machines for making plastic and aluminium panels 


Smvices offered by TECMO 


Information on new pooductlon and cost reduction procedures not 
to mention operating know how training for machine staff and 
technical aesletance form part of those services which Teomo 
offers Its olienttle Here arc some examples 

— BtutUes and designs for plants and whole factories 
Design and production of machinery 

^ Bupsindsloii by engineers during machine erection 

— Asalstanoe of highly skilled operators in starUng up machines 
Training programme for the staffs of Tecmo customers 

— Information on new procedures and on ooet reduction improve 


ments 

— Xnfonnatlon on produotion procedure details 
Teehnologloal aad operating know-how 

— Teehntoal oonaultaney aad assistance on various production 


pralblMns 

Whether the pTbblem la a new line or a whole factory Tecmo s 
staff of engineers, technologists and teehnlclaas is 4n a posiUon 
to asaict any customer In any part of the world right from toe 
design stage by taking over the problem and solving as rationally 
and attdently as possihie any requirement connected with alumlhlum 
processing and conveflUng machinery production 
ttvidsnes of this is to be found in the supplies made over the past 
few years to companlss operating M intemaUonai level in the 
princhnu western and caatern markets 



7 colour rotogravure and flexographic printing proas tor flexible 
packaging materia). 
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The Expansion of the LIQUIGAS GROUP OF MILAN in the petrodhemical a.nd 

biochemical sectors through 

LIQUICHIMICA 


1971 tiaa been a particularly important year for LIQUIGAS, 
eepeclally aa regarda Ita dynamic expansion An the petrochemical 
Hector. 

LIQUIGAS was fomuled In 1930 and It affirmed ita position in 
Italy and abroad in the field of fuel oils (LPO, kerosene, gas 
oil, etc.). 

During the last ten years the company has diversified Its 
acUvines and vast and interesting programmes are now In course 
both In the petrochemical and biochemical sectors. 

LIQUIGAS has thus attained the position of Head of the Group 
of several companies throughout Italy and abroad with a turnover 
of over 82 billion lb’s In 1971. 

In order to be able to realise such important programmes 
in these fields, LIQUIGAS has made clear-cut decislona and 
developed a rational atructure as regards the various productive 
sectors, each of which haa ita own precise functions and 
capabilities. It haa also In this way established the correct 
dimensions of the plants, their location and Inter-connectlons. 
the operational runnlng-in periods and the technology to be 
adopted. The Company haa also had to assure the necessary 
and adequate Inveetments for such programmes. 

During these last years LIQUICHIMICA AUGUSTA, LIQUI- 
CHIMIGA aUD. LIQUICHIMICA BIOSINTBBI. UNIUQ and 
LIQUICHIMICA DO BRASIL (the latter Company recently 
established with Head Office In Sao Paulo, Brasil) have all 
become WLilled with LIQUICHIMICA, ttve leading petrochemical 
Company in the Group. 

LIQUICHIMICA* whose registered offlde Is at Via Roncaglla 
12-Milano (and plant at Robassomero near Turin), co-ordinates 
and guides production and relations and commercial agreements 
with the leading compandea in the world and also directs sales 
promotion, research and technical aseletance. 

The r-rogrammea adopted by LIQUICHIMICA and now In course 
of xeaKsation Include high quality productions of growing 
Importance for all markets ; amongst these ane Nomtial-Pamfflns. 
which represent the basic prckluct for the chemical industries 
of the Seventies, and synthetic proteins from oil intended to 
replace the serious lack of natural proteins In both human 
and animal foodstuffs. 

Nomial-raralllns : 

LIQUICHIMICA has thus prepared a vast programme baaed on 
the two following points : 

— a large quantity production of N-Parafflns (650.000 tons 
per year) ; 

— downstream transformation of N-Paraffins into highly 
specialised products of high technological content. 

This project recessltated an extension of the large Augusta 
plant which la located next to the Raslom-Ksao Refinery. This 
extension Is now being carried out and, when complete in 1074, 
the productive capacity will be Increased to 650,000 tons/year 
of N-Paraffins representing 45% of the estimated world production 
for 1974 of approximately 1,400,000 tons. 

When (extended to Its full size the LIQUICHIMICA plant will 
be able, as well as ensuring the supply of raw materials to 
the associated company LIQUICHIMICA BIOSINTBSl, also to 
reap the economic advantages of scale and establish a keenly 
competitive position on all overseas markets. Starting from the 
above basic product, LIQUICHIMICA is also active in the fields 
of Its derivatives and espedally : 

' detergent products 

— Intermediate products for the electro-mechanical and textile 
industries 

— additives for lube-oils t 

as wen as, tis previously Indicated, synthetic proteins. 

DetergentN Sector : 

The LIQUIGAS Group has already acquired a well established 
lH>sltlon In (he detergents field which it Intends to maintain 
and extend wiiti products that enable it to remain amongst the 
leadlnR Oompanies. 

The production ol citric acid derivatives of LIQUICHIMICA 
HiQSlNTEST will be added to the production of the Robassomero 
and Augusta Plants (N-Parafflns. linear dodecylbenzene, N-Oleflns 
and higher alcohols). 

The most complete range of intermediates for ‘‘third-genera- 
lion ” detergents—that is fully biodegradable and lAiysiologtcaUy 
to the home and .International market. 
LiQUlCltlMlCA will manufacture these intermediates using the 
latest modern technology thus enabling her to Offer extremely 
Interesting prices and to encourage all detergent manufacturers 
to employ them in steadily increasing quantities. 

Lttbe-oll additives : 

The const" nption of these products shows a continued and 
Kmarkable expansion . Europe's production is insufficient to meet 
her need and she must therefore import these additives from 
the United States lor an amount of over 80 billion lire per year. 


LIQUICHIMICA. conscious of this lack, has studied a programme 
according to which—with the Robassomero (Turin) Plant—she 
will by the end of the current year attain the highest productive 
capacity In Burope and thus grsatly help to reduce the gap 
between production and consumption. 

The Robassomero Plant, which also produces raw materlale 
for surfactants, auxiliaries and Intermediates for the textile and 
electro-mechanical Industries, special plasticisers for rubber and 
plastics matertals, solvents for inks and paints, has extended 
Its activities during 1971 to sound-proofing materials, adhesives, 
mastics and sealing agents. 

Synthetle Proteins t 

With regard to LIQUICHIMICA BlOSlNTBSI, the yearly productive 
capacity of the Plant under erection in Calabria at Saline dl 
Montebello, planned to go on stream in 1974, will reach 100,000 
tone of synthetic proteins, 50,000 tons of citric acid and Its 
derivatives, 100,000 tons of fatty acids and 10,000 tons of amlno- 
aclds. 

The LIQUIGAS Group has also planned this enterprise with a 
wide vision projected on to an international scale In the future. 
It has already obtained from a large Japaneee concern the 
know-how and technology for the production of synthetic proteins 
that can be considered among the meet technically advanced. 

At the same time the LIQUIGAS Group Is making agreements 
for collaboration with large international distributors of raw 
materials for aoo-technical feeds. 

Ethylene. Propylene and derfvntlvee : 

LIQUICHIMICA SUD recently obtained from CIPE—within the 
scope of the National Chemical Plan—authority to obtain its 
supplies of ethylene and propylene from MONTBDI80N and to 
enact in Sicily a new steam-cracking combine plant together 
with MONTBDISON. ANIC and SARP. This will enable UQUI- 
CHIMICA SUD to put on stream the production of the derived 
products—such as special resins and resins for engineering—at 
least on a European scale and at economical and competitive coets. 
The petrochemical programme of the I4QU10AS Group will then 
be complete with the production of the associated company 
UNILIQ of Reggio Calabria of aeleetlve adsorbents and catalysts 
for the chemical and petrochemical Industrtce. This production 
will also be widely employed by the LIQUICHIMICA AUGUSTA 
Plant. 

Plnandal Inveetonenta for over 400 BIIDon lire 
The investments of the LIQUIGAS Group for the period 1971-1074 
for petrochemicals amount to over 400 billion lire, made up as 
follows : 16.5 bllllcm lire for the expansion of the LIQUICHIMICA 
Robassomero Plant. 127 billion lire for the LIQUICHIMICA 
AUGUSTA Plant, 55 bUllon lire for LIQUICHIMICA BIOSINTBSl, 
approximately 200 bUllon lire for UQ^CRlMZCA SUD and 21 
blUlon lire for UNILIQ. 

LIQUICHIMICA DO BRASIL i 

The LIQUIGAS Group has been represented on the Brazilian 
market since 1954 by its associated LIQUIGAS DO BRASIL which 
operates in the LPG Mctor. This nation—which ic in the 
process of a rapid expansion—Is destined to become the second 
development aim of the LIQUIGAS Group. It intend! to carry 
out thla development through the diversification of Its activities 
and this will include petro-chemleals in accordance with the 
programmes already adopted In Italy. LIQUIOHDIXCA DO BRASIL, 
with registered Office In Sao Paulo, was founded for the above 
purpose. This Company has already taken up commercial aotlvltlca 
la eo-operatlon with Its lUllan associate LIQUICHIMICA. They 
already have two shore-tanking facilities at Rio de Janeiro 
and at Santos. Intcsestlng agreements are in course that will 
lead to an industrial activity In collaboration with other Brazilian 
enterprises. 

First the plants for the production of Inurmedlaiez for detergents 
will be erected and put into operation using raw matertals 
Imported from the Italian asiociateo and, later on, they will 
be produced locally. 

A second project covers the oonstniotlon of plants for the 
N-Paraffin lines following the policy adopted by UQUICBIMICA 
AUGUSTA. 

Research Sector : 

LIQUICHIMICA will give great importance to sdentifie and 
technological research, using its well and fully-equipped lahoratorlee 
for this purpose. All reeearch activities will be expanded with the 
co-operation of other Interested parties. This applies to the 
biochemical field and In partloular to nutritional matters. 

This programme too will help to reduce the technotogieal gap 
from which Italy fs suffering and will make a most valid con¬ 
tribution to the ItaUan chemical Industry in general, la a climate 
of sound competition. 

(Publletaed by LIQUIGAS ITALIANA e.p.a. 12 via RoncMMs. 
2014e«MllM, Italy.) 
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From every part of the world 
people are coming 
to Brescia 


they are managers 
with die casting or plastics 
molding dt§i€tdties These men know 

that Idra machine^ wdl solve thar 
production problems 



Other offices 
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Hydraulically oparatad dia 
casting and Iniacticin 
molding machlnas. 

Head office and works 
?5100 Brescia (Italy)' 
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Aboard Noah’s Ark. 

Capital, born of stability, 

cannot prosper today without keeping on the move. 
Make it go. 

Put it aboard the free ark 

that epitomizes your business experience, your hard work, 
your ability to foresee the future. 

Make it land, where the future is already unfolding. 
Make it expand in a serene open land 
in Italy’s Mezzogiorno, 
where pacesetting corporations 
[ALFA ROMEO, FIAT, KLOPMAN, MONTEDISON, PHILIPS,...) 
have already brought a steadily growing Common Market 
closer to Africa and the Middle East, on the trade routes 
between East and West. 

Make your capital develop and thrive 
where grants, soft loans, tax exemptions and other facilities 
for new investments in industry and tourism, 
have been raised to the highest standard in Europe. 

For a first move, come and see us at the MILAN FAIR 
CIS - International Trade Center - Hall S2 - 1st Floor - 
or apply for information to 



lASM 


Institute for Assistance in the 
Development of Southern Italy 
Viale Pilsudski 124 - 00197 ROME. Tel. 80.52.41 


a t^on-prom organization connected to the CAS8A PER IL MEZZOGIORNO 
.. ^visory aervices to bueinesitnen wlllina 

. > establish induatrial or tourism vanturaa In Sdutharn Italy. 
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When the growing 
had to stop 


No one can be so persuasively pessi¬ 
mistic about Italy as an Italian. And 
in the elaborate tapestr\' of doom he 
weaves all is blended together—riots, 
strikes, bank robberies, the absCTice of 
a g’ovcrnment, the flight of money 
abroad, the failure of nerve of the 
small businessman, the decline in indus¬ 
trial production. . . . And so it .goes 
on. To talk about the Italian miracle 
to an Italian i-s an affront to national 
dignity. What miracle, the industrial¬ 
ists ask, searching their memories for 
the time when Italy had the fastest 
giowth rate in Euroj^e ? The question 
they put to themselves now is not 
whether the rapid expansion of the 
F>ast can be resumed quickly, but whe* 
ther chaos can be avoided. 

In fact it is impossible to discuss 
the import?0,t economic questions fac¬ 


ing Italy without talking about politics, 
not in the seu^e of wlio is goin.g to 
get how many \'oics in the forthcr>jning 
elections but about the chances of the 
Italian political s>steni ever l>ecoming 
an effective vehicle for change. If tiie 
governments of Italy continue to be 
unable to provide the right amount of 
houses, schools, hospitals and jobs for 
the poorer regions, the social and 
political unrest which puts Italy at the 
top of the league for .strikes will get 
wx^Pse. Labour titmbles on the scale that 
Italy has been experiencing damage 
confidence, and that depresses invest¬ 
ment and encourages a flow of capital 
abroad. The result is low growth and 
the one thing that a society in transi¬ 
tion like Italy’s cannot afford is low 
growth. For this in turn limits the 
government’s capacity for casing the 


})ain of mass migration and for bringing 
the south into Europe, in substance as 
well as form. 

Low growth makes the political 
situation more unstable and tlie polari¬ 
sation of .society between the right and 
the left more likely. The men in the 
middle become incieasingly nervous 
and start to cultivate foreigners as a 
long term insurance for the future, 
while Italian industrialists put yet more 
nf their plans in cold stora.ge for fear 
that the skeleton may jump out of the ' 
political cupboaid. 

Tile difficulty is to assess whether 
confidence and attitude towards invest¬ 
ment are entirely the result of labour 
troubh's or whether thev have not ako 
l>ccn nfl’ectecl hv the ('crmomic inismaii- 
ageinent of the administration. If this is 
so, tlic ri.glii rcoiionii( irealnient might 
enable the patient at least partially to 
recover and growth to takt' place again 
after two years of stagnation. And then 
Italy's entrepreneurs might come to 
terms with the fact that life will never 
again be as it was in the and 

most of the ic)6os. 

What has haj)j)ened m the past three 
years is that a nf*w centre of power 
lias atisrn alongside the three groups 
which in tlie pa'-.r liav(‘ dominated the 
post-war reco\eiv of ItaKy the church, 
the communists aiifl the great industrial 
corpoiatloijs. riie unions have suddenly 
emerged as a group which can influence . 

political as well as economic, 
f or many peojile this makes the future 
unprediciahle. There is also a ground 
swell (jf (Ksoidei and violence which 
puts lli(‘ ^iiiall husinesMiian on the right j 
and Ih'yoikI, lured i>\' llie madness of / 
neo-fascisrn. I lii^ makes the left 
jumpy. There is a general sense of ; 
unease m Imlv which has both a direct , 
and an indirect effect on the economy. 

The direct elTeot is that a grumbling 
war of attrition is taking jdace between , 
unions and employers. This puts a con- y 
straint on output both through the 
impact of strikes and the increase in 
absenteeism. Much more important is 
tlie indirect effect on private industrial 
investment. Ignoring .he massive state 
holding companies, investment declined 
sharply last year and only recently has 
it shown tentative .signs of picking up. 
The government cannot do much about 
it, for though funds are allocated so as 
to push extra purchasing power into the^ 
economy, the task of persuading thel 
bureaucracy to turn votes into money 
spent and buildings on the groun® 
becomes increasingly difficult. And 
government, in its turn, becomes 
more discredited in the eyes of thoife: 
who know that for Italy’s future heah^ 
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the inoney must h)e spent. 

But the trouble with this kind of 
political analysis, of which the Italians 
are so fond, is thait it does not add up 
to a complete explanation of what has 
been hapjjening, and wlhat is -likely to 
happen over the next 12 months, what¬ 
ever die results of the May elections. 
There are a variety of factors which pre¬ 
vented the economy from growing last 
year. Even if most of them have had 
.<Jome kind of political origin, they can 
also be treated as economic events per 
se, which can respond to a coherenit 
economic ix>licy. 

Since the hot autumn of 1969, when 
the urtions first showed their new mili¬ 
tancy in bargaining over the national 
three year wage contracts, the extra¬ 
ordinary dynamism which the Italian 
economy has shown since the war has 
falitered and virtually disappeared. 
The union campaign itself knocked 
about I per cent off Italy’s growth in 
1969, cutting it back to around 6 per 
cent. Initially in 1970 there was a 
rapid recovery, but by March other 
factors began to force the economic 
authorities, notably the Bank of Italy, 
into restriction. Alanningly, prices rose 
by more than 6 per cent ; the bal¬ 
ance of payments moved into a worry¬ 
ing deficit ; and there was a serious 
political crisis in the middle of the 
year, w*hic!h led to an outflow of cajuital 
of avalanche proportions. As a result 
the Bank of Italy had to impose a credit 
squeeze, Which together with the 15 
per cent rise in wage rates in 1970, 
created a severe ca^ problem for a lot 
of Italian coinpames. On top of this, 
Signor Colombo’s government, when 
it was formed in the middle of 1970, 
hrought in an emergency package 
which was supposed to cut consump¬ 
tion in a full year by Lfioo billion 
(£450111), with the aim of cutting back 
imports and shifting resources to 
investment. The idea was that by 

The past miracle 

GWP‘ % change on pievious year (volume} 





moderating the pressures of the wage 
increases granted at the end of 1969, 
the economy would be on course to 
surge forward on its normal growth 
path in the course of 1971. 

The failure of the Colombo govern¬ 
ment to achieve this goal was largely 
re.spoa'jihle for its demi.se early this year. 
Signor Colombo had, after all, been 
for years Italy’s internationally respec¬ 
ted finance minister in successive 
centre-left governments. Without a 
well-entrenched power base in the 
Christian Democrat party, it was essen¬ 
tial for the survival of his goverment 
that he should at least succeed at the 
game at which he was meant to be 
pre-eminent. In fact 1971 was the worst 
year for die Italian economy since tlie 
grim days of early jxistwar recon- 
struotion, despite predictions to the 
contrary by most outside ofiservers, 
including the Organisation for 
Economic Co-operation and .Develop¬ 
ment (OECD) and the Bank of Italy 
itself. 

Behind the stagnation 

What went wrong ? Apologists for 
Signor Colombo say that the key fac¬ 
tors were : continued labour unrest and 
strikes ; the trials and tribulations with 
which the Oolombo plan for refomning 
and expanding low-cost housing went 
through in parliament ; and the sick¬ 
ness of the textile industry. Certainly 
the continued aggression of the unions 
did not make the government’s jdb 
any easier. But this was largely 
predictable and, in any case, was partly 
the result, not the cause, of the econ¬ 
omy’s sluggishness. The textile industry, 
increasingly hit by competition from 
lower cost producers in Asia, is one of 
those prohleiii children with which any 
economy has to cope. 1'he airgu- 
ment aliout Signor Colomiho’s hou.s^ing 
reform is more interesting in the sense 
that what happens in the building 


Th6 CUrrOnt crisis Indax of industrial production 



industry diFecdy affects about 26 indus- 
' trial sectors, such as cement, steel, glass 
and so on. The building industry was, 
of course, affected by llie pervasive 
stagnation of investment. More impor¬ 
tant, housing has been in a disastrous 
decline since 1969 for a complex series 
of reasons. 

Whait matters here is that the 
private sector was in serious difficulties 
owing to a number of laws which 
restricted its ability to buy land and 
to build. The basic objective of the 
Oolombo housing reform programme, 
on Which he staked a good de^ of his 
government’s rime and prestige, was 
to enl'aigc the }>uibKc sector, give k 
more money and short-circuit the 
hopeless administrative confusion in 
which the housing question had long 
been stuck. What eventually emerged 
was in the typical way of Italian 
politics a very different animal from 
what was originally proposed, and it 
may only modestly enlarge the capa¬ 
city of the public housing sector. Mean¬ 
while what has mattered is the private 
sector, since public housing «till repre¬ 
sents orvly 5 per cent of the total, and 
k was this that the Colombo govern¬ 
ment felt unfable to help while its 
reforms were dribbling through parlia- 
rnent. 

The result of the private sector’s 
troubles was a continued decline in 
building activity which sent ripples 
throughout the whole economy. House 
building was 10 per cent down on 1970, 
which already had sliown a considerable 
fall on the high point of 1969. This 
statistic and its effects on trelated indus¬ 
tries the forecasters had failed to 
include in their equations. At the same 
time, stagnation had a cumulative 
effect in pushing down stocks through¬ 
out industry to astonishingly low levels. 
And on the international front, exports, 
while rising by what seems in British 
eyes a highly satisfactory 8 per cent in 
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Dr URBAHO AliUTTl 
Pmidtnt of XUaa Stock 


MILAN STOCK EXCHANCE 


The Managing Committee of Stockbrokers of the Milan Stock Exchange 
s^d their greetings and thanks to the delegates who attended the 1st 
International Convention on Stock Exdianges, March 14th-IGth 1972, 
in Milan. 

A brief report on the proceedings follows:— 


GOOD HOPES FOR 
THE FUTURE 


If It IB tru« that Italy If * the Sick llaa of Burope", and if It 
if Btiu poMlble to speak of the Italian BtoCk Bxchange as an 
Bironoinie thermometer, the present state at this tastltutlon should 
Burprlae no-one 

The phenomenon cannot, however be explained In such simple 
terms In reality, the crisis of the Italian Btotic Exchange has deep 
and complex roots the vitally of the Ifarket depends also on 
the tater-oonnectlons (In Italy, yet to be darlflied) between the 
Stock Exchange and the model of economic development decided 
on by the authorltleB 

It was, hence. In Italy, that the Stookbrokere Management Oom> 
mlttee In Milan, a city of traditionally international bent, organised 
the 1st International Convention on Btook BxchangM which was 
attended by highly ouallfled esperts In financial and Btook Market 
mattere firom all over the world The theme of the Oonventloo— 
organised by CIBMBG (Centro informazionl e studi sulla ComunlUi 
Buropea) the sdentiftc seestone being run by Prof O Plvato of 
the Bocoonl University of Milan—^ae “The Stock Exchange an 
inetrument of soclo-economic p r o g reei In Burope and the world'* 
The eucoees was really remarkable Dr U Aletti, President of 
Milan Stock Bxchange said that the contributions from foreign 
speakers hs4 been most important Not only had the oondltlone of 
the wortd ■ principal bourses been diteumed, but experlenoes had 
been exchanged and It had become apparent that the Stock Exchange 
oan develop Itr functions with efficiency, above all the foundations 
were laid for an International collaboration which the Italians for 
their part, would promote to the utmost. 

The Italian's oontrlhutlon to the Comention, although voluntarily 
limited in Its length, was brilliant In its quaJllty 

However the most keenly awaited epeakers—whom the Milan Stock 
Exchange wish to thank most warmly—were those from the United 
Kingdom Fmaoe, Oennany, the United States and Japan, In a 
word, from all the leading induetralleed countries Also of con¬ 
siderable Importance wens the various Instltutloiie of the BBC. 
effectively repraeeikted by Mr Raymond Barrs The delegations from 
Latin America and from Israel were equally well-armed Also 
memorable was the keen Interest in exchange matters demonstrated 
by Yugoslavia Since it le Impossible to record hiere every single 
one of the very valuable speakers, the principal points may he 
drawn from Prof Plvato* s summary which was agreed by meet 
of thoee present 

The Internationalisation of the oapltal markets is destined to 
become a reality and the Stock Bxehangee must oonform thehr 
policy to it (see the speeches of W J Carey. Chairman of the 
SBC, of J E Ammermann and of W G Cates of the U 8 
Department of Treasury, of Raymond Baire, commissioner of the 
BBC, ot H Felth of the Deutsche Bank) 

To attain this objective a higher concentration and efUclency of 
different domeatlo markets are first neoeseary (see the speeches 
of J G Tond, Barcelona Stock Exchange, of 8 Alhara Tokyo 
Stock Bnehange, of D PeUt and Y Meunler, Paris Stock Bxchange, 
of G Tagl. Milan, of U J N De Oraaf. Amsterdam Stock 
Bxohange, of N Goodison, London Stock Bxchange) 

The aelf-regnlatlon powers of the institution and of its members 
appeared as a rapid and effloIcBt instrument lor modernising 
Stock (see the speeches of R W Baack, New York 

Stock Bxtiiango; of J. Xi Knight, London Stock Bxchange . 
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of G Rendu and J Sellato, COB Paris of M F Cohen, 
Washington , of A Rossi, Zurich Stock Exchange) 

There were unanimous and pressing demands for a stricter 
harmonisation of regulatory systems and for a closer collaboration 
on an organisational level 

It Is exactly in this direction that the Milan Stock Exchange 
intends to act In the future decisively and with conviction, 
without waiting any longer for miiaculous Interventions by State 
bodies which have too often shown themselves to be short-sighted 
A presence on an international el—European first of aJl— 
requires a suitable internal organisation the large computer 
of Milan Stock Exchange may soon become the nerve centre of 
the Italian seounlties market connecting up the data and operation 
systems of all the Italian Exchanges This will produce benefflte In 
concentrating the market without adveraely affecting the wide¬ 
spread system of colleetlng orders through provincial brbkers 

The Italian broker must however acquire a multi-national habit 
and mentality, which alone will allow an Increase In this role 
The experfenot of the important British and American securltlee 
firms ehows countries such as France Belgium, Spain and Italy 
the path to be followed multi-national broking firms not only 
ta seoiiritiee but also on commodities—^wlll be the logical out¬ 
come of internationalising negotiations 

The governing bodies of the Milan Stock Bxchango are aware 
that this Is the moment to act firmly on the propoeals for 
hannonlxing the main European exObangee On this. President 
Aletti SBld “ We are ready to collaborate actively on evety 
problem within our competenoe The exeeuUvee of the Milan 
Stock Bxchange are ready to exchange views and make study 
visits to London, Paris or Madrid But there Is no time to 
lose “ Hr proposed to the London Stock Bxchange, as a first 
step to formulate a common general exchange index and, for 
example, to unify the dealing houn of European Stock Bxchanges 
If It Is true that “ nothing eucoeedi like eueoees “ the let 
International Convention on stock Bxehangee glveo good hope 
tur the future 

For further to/ortiMifkm lorito to the Mtkm Stock BsickangCA Pkmea 
AffaH 6, MUan, 
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Banking through 
five centuries 
and diroug^out 

tfaewoild 

An agreement between four of the Rome and the Ba^mas, and the 
oldest banks in Italy creates a new newly formed Italian International 
international banking venture. Bank, London. 

The services of the four banks are These will provide a complete 
available, not only through a international merchant banking 

network of 1560 branches in Italy, service including medium and 
but also through ‘Euramerica’ in long-term loans. 


Bancx) 



AICI Holding S.A 
Luxembourg 
$16,000,000 


Italian International 
Bank Ltd. London | 
C5.000.000 


Banco 

di 

Sidfia 


Istiftiito 

Sstti 

PiMilo 



Euramerica 
International Ltd. 
Bahamas 
$ 2 , 000,000 


Monte 

dd 

IWhi 



Euramerica S.P.A 
Rome 

L.1.000.000.000 


Fiduciaria e di 
revisione SP. A. 
Rome 

L.10.000,000 



Italian International Bank Limited 

P & O Building. Leadenhall Street. London EC3V 4PT. 
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volume, were less than brilliant by 
Italian standards, partly because of the 
slowdown in international trade and 
partly because of supply problems at 
home, so that Fiat dealers abroad, for 
instance, were—'and still are—howling 
for more cans which Turin cannot 
supply. 

Consumer demand did not make 
up for the crisis in housing and invest¬ 
ment. Wages were still rising fast, by 
rather over 10 per cent, thanks to the 
1969 contracts and the widespread 
custom of indexing wages to the cost 
of living. But over half the increase 
was taken up by the continued rise 
in prices, and the uncertainty which 
most sections of the population felt 
about the future was revealed in an 
increase in the rate of savings. At the 
same time there was a fall of at least 
300,000 in the numbers employed and 
a substantial increase in .short-time 
working. The actual number of hours 
worked dropped by 5-6 per cent over 
the year. 

Worries about the way the economy 
was going were proiK)unced enough by 
the middle of 1971 for the government 
to attempt some reflation in July, and 
by that time the Bank of Italy was 
pursuing a monetary policy which was 
compatible with a nominal growth in 
gnp of niore than 10 per cent. The 
everlasting problem was that the gov¬ 
ernment machine is not well geared to 
use public spending as a counter-cyclical 
device. It could and d-id take over 
from business some of the burden of 
social security payments. But the 
government’s main effort last year was 
to announce that some L 1,500 billion 
f£i billion) of public investment would 
be “ accelerated.** Tlie problems, how¬ 
ever, of ensuring that public money, 
other than the salaries of the over- 
numerous bureaucracy, is sp*ent are 
enormous. And so far the effect has 
been negligible. 

On the knife edge 

As a result the economic scene dur¬ 
ing the run-up to the elections has 
been gloomy. Nevertheless, some highly 
optimistic figures have been bandied 
around. The budget minister of the 
outgoing government, Signor Giolkti, 
produced a planning document in 
February which suggested that growth 
thii, year could be around 5 per cent. 
The employers’ confederation, Con- 
findustrift, presented a paper to the 
unions which forecast the same thing. 
In the case of Signor Giolitti's annual 
plan the proviso was that the L 1,500 
WUion of public investment wouW 
actually be made. For Confindustria 



Italy needs more people like them 


the quid pro quo wa.s that workers 
would behave themselves : if only 
there were industrial peace, all would 
l>e well is their highly politicised but 
partially justified message. 

For ISCO, the government-backed 
economic forecasting institute, and the 
Bank of Italy, which are both think¬ 
ing in terms of what is likely rather 
than what is desirable, the forecast is 
a growth rate of 3.2 to 3.5 per cent, 
concentrated largely in the second half 
of the year. This time the forera.st^^ 
are unusually important since even if 
the elections provide a decisive inari- 
date for a new government—and tlie 
odds on that cannot be vcr\' high- ^ 
the likelihood of a further reflationarv- 
package having much impact on the 
economy before the end of the year i> 
not great. 

If Italy experiences another year of 
stagnation, there is a persua.^^ive school 
of thought which suggests that the 
effect on die economy and the politi¬ 
cal equilibrium will be powerful, 
long-lasting and bad. The argument 
goes somediing like this. Ihe Italian 
economy should lie growing at some¬ 
thing like 6 per cent a year. In.stead it 
has now been effectively operating 
below capacity for three years, and the 
situation has been getting worse year 
by year. Another bad year will be 
enough to cause a sea cliangc in the 
way the economy operates. It will then 
be difficult, if not impossible, to return 
10 the liabiits and assumptions which 
induced rapid growth in the 1950s and 
1960s. Italian industry—or at least that 
large sector of it that has been so suc¬ 
cessful in foreign trade—will cease to 
have one of the best investment records 


and hence some of the mo.st up-to-date 
and comi)f‘titivc rapacities in the 
world. Instead it will have one of the 
worst. 

This will 'have a profound effect on 
its propensities to export and import, 
which may take some* savage tinkering 
with the exchange rate to get right 
again. .As a result Italian industry may 
shift from the virtuous circle of export- 
and investment-led growth to the . 
various circle that Britain knows so well 
—under-investment, sluggish exports ’ 
and import.s which are only too quick to 
roar up a.s ^oern as domestic demand 
revives. At the same time Italy has, and 
has always hack a very special struc- ' 
tuial problem which rettuires rapid 4 
growth as an essential precondition of;, 
its solutirm. 'Dii^ is the old balance,^; 
Ijctwcrn the north and t'he south, which/" 
ill relative terms is as bad as it has ever ^ 
been, even if in absolute terms southern 
Italy is enormously more piosperouss i’ 
than it was at the end of the war, / 

Will it be 3 per cent? 

On this analysis a 3 per cent plus , 
growth rate is probably the minimumi'^i 
which will enable Italy to re-enter 
traditional growth patlr next year. Sor^t 
the forecasts are worth looking at in 
some detail, bearing in mind that thctre 
has rarely been a more difficult time ito 
make them. The key assumptions are. 
that the fall in housing activity will 
start to level off, periiaps ending up 
with a drop of 5 per cent this year, 
but that private investment will .stiM 

This survey was written by 
Jonathan Radice 
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show an absolute fall. But this, the fore¬ 
casters then assume, will he more than 
made up by a .strong rise in the invest¬ 
ment of the great public holding com¬ 
panies. At the same time there should 
be a big turnmund in stockbuilding, if 
inventories return to anything like their 
normal levels. Public consumption 
tends to grow steadily at around 3 per 
‘cent a year. But ISCO for one is .mak¬ 
ing a rather optimistic asses.sment of 
what will happen to private consump¬ 
tion which it expcois to rise by 6 per 
rent in real lenns. As no one can 
envisage, a growth in employmerit and 
as prices are likely to eat up all f)iit 
3 per cent of the growth in wages, 
ISCO must be assuming that peoj)ile 
will be cutting into'their .savings. Where 
it is less optimistic, however, k over 
exports which it thinks will only 
increase by 4^ per cent in real terms. 

No one expects any real revival in 
cither building or private investment. 
On the trade iside, as exports last year 
rose while imix)rt.s remained virtually 
.static in real terms, iit i.s -thought likely 
that this year the trade balance will be 
neutral in terms of its effects on 
growth. Stockbuilding .should be some 
help. But the main onus is on public 
inve.<»tment and private consumption. 
The accelerated .spending of 1.1,500 
billion is still in theory taking place, 
and some of it should limp tlirough 
into reality from the shadow world of 
government budgeting. But a great deal 
still depends on a reasonable increase 
in private .sj/ending. And this in turn 
depends too much on expectations to 
be forecast with any confidence. 

Umbrella for the 
unemployed 

It als(.‘ depends on the einployrnenl 
situation. In Italy this is never easy 
to dei ijjlirr. Ksscntial’Iy Italy’s policy 
is to do the opposite of what Itas been 
happening in Fintlan, where labour h'as 
lieeu ^hf'ci in line with the underlying 
growth in fjrocjnrti\-itv. With an even 
worse growth reeotd, a '.similar increase 
in th^ level oi wage rates and a pro- 
fanisitv fin' producci\'itv to increase 
even faster, liaiv has .seen a big fall 
in emploviwriii hut \ irinalK no increase 
in tliL ior .uieinplo'S'- 

r mrnt. llns nl^^Te*'s is narih explained 
iv dial lie' niii'iMploMiient ^ta- 

?;'■ tistic', V'lliu ii .’hf^w thin (r,t).oi)o people 
are W’lthom ciu nor luean \er\ 

^'^JJjnuch at best of'tin.es. Ihit thin'c* has 
been one of (nice- 

fJil'^RXld-for-all rhanges in the .u tnii',’ lat'-. 
has hap]>ened becaine o: a ns<’ 
numbers 'of cinhhen >t.->y'iiig at 
; an incre-ase in the nnnihei nt 


ITALY 

people of pensionable sitaCuis ; and a 
decline in the number of working 
hours. So akhougih there are less jobs 
avaiilable, there are also relatively less 
people to do them. 

But there is also another factor : it is 
much more difficult and expensive 
to lay off workers in Italy than it is 
in Britain. The closing of factories, for 
instance, causes such enormous hostility 
that they are frequently occupied by 
the redundant workers who then have 
to be bought off. Tt can be assumed 
that ino.st firms are carrying workers 
whom they could do without. This ten¬ 
dency is encouraged by the existence 
of a curiously Italian in*stitution, the 
C'as.sa di In-tcgrazionc, wliich makes up 
wages for those on .short time. In 1971 
it increased payments to the equivalent 
of 200111 hours. As a short term pal¬ 
liative this is as efficient a means of 
paving out benefits as anv. But there is 
a limit to the extent to which it can 
conceal the true state of uneiujiloymcnt. 

In the last rece.ssion, wliirh was at 
its worst in employnient did not 

pick up again until late 19^7. It is hard 
roisee anything different happening this 
time. So tlie outlook for [irivate con- 
.sumption, at Ica.st until the autumn 
round of wage negotiation.s, is not very 
encouraging. In .short, it i.s quite pos¬ 
sible to envi.sage the eronomv growing 
very little again this year, and certainly 
under the 3.5 per cent envisaged by 
even the more cautious forecawiers. 

I’his analysis has been in tenns of the 
component.s of real demand. But mone¬ 
tarists, even if one hears less from tlieni 
uowaclays, would argue that the large 
increase in the money .supply which 
took place in 1971 must at .some point 
have its effect. Ba.se money, which the 
Italians find the most useful painter as 
it governs the future expansion of 
deposits (consisting of currency, mone¬ 
tary liabilities of the Bank of Italy, and 
lrea.surv bills) expanded by 18 per 
rent in 1971, compared to less tfhan 10 
per cent in the previous two years—in 
each of which real gnp rose by over 
per cent. At the .same time the lead¬ 
ing banks report that they increased 
total lending hv around 20 per cent 
la.st vear. So, if there is a lag lietween 
the Increase in the money base and an 
increase in gnp of iH months to two 
years, all one ha.s to do is to wait. The 
ironl^le is mat tlii-s kind of relationship 
(l*j)emb a grea-t deal on expecrations 
and these at the moment are unprediot- 
ablc. I't would seem that a relatively 
small number of changes would l)e 
(Mnugli to .shift tlie Italian economy 
hack on cour‘-c. It is, as always, all a 
maitei of 1 or 2 per cent. 
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The necessary insulin 

But this is -not to advocate complac¬ 
ency. There are a lot of things seriously 
wrong Wkh Italian sooieity, whiefh 
require a shift in the allocaltion of 
resources and in 'the metliod of doing 
thing.<K. But it is much easier to rede¬ 
ploy resources when they are growing. 
Much jTiore interesting than the pre¬ 
sent impasse is what will happen to 
Italy in the next 10 years. In a raither 
critical fomi it exemplifies the most 
acute problems both of northern 
European .societies and of the peri¬ 
pheral countries to the south. In Turin 
the unions are posing sophisticated if 
unanswerable (juestions about the 
meaning of work, while in Palermo 
rtiere are still stories alx)ut women hav¬ 
ing to sell their children for the rest 
of the family to survive. 

If two things arc done quickly, Italy 
has a sufficient combination of dynam¬ 
ism and sophistication to cope better 
than most. First, the incoming 
government in May will have to get the 
economy moving again ; and, second, 
it needs to use the cri.si.s to pusli 
through a hold programme of .social 
s|5ending. Fortunately -the two are com¬ 
patible. Unfortunately—and this is why 
the “ if ’’ is a big one—no one at the 
moment can foresee the emergence of a 
goverrvment capable of doing anything. 
One can only hope that the general 
pe.ssimism is unjustified. Optimism is 
not in the Italians’ character. A.s Luigi 
Barzini has put it : “ There are many 
things they do nor see for being too 
clear sighted.” Italy has come far, fast. 
But it needs the constant stimulus of 
economic growth as much Jis a diabetic 
needs in.sulin. 



Dr Colombo did not providb lAd irt$i^tn 
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nFTY TRADE FAIRS 



The Milan International Trade Fair was held 
for the first time m 1020 It was closed for 
three years during the war and will therefore 
be celebrating its fiftieth anniversary this 
Spring 

In the half century since the Fair was 
founded Milan has firmly established itself 
as one of the cross-roads of world trade 
*1 wo mam factors lie behind this city s rapid 
growth as a vital centre of commerce 
The industrial and agricultural potential of 
northern Italy backed by the commercial 
spirit of its people Is one Abundant energy 
hard work and devotion to the job in hand 
IS the other Taken together they are the 
secret of Lombard prosperity 
But there is a third ingredient to the for 
mula yeast And the yeast that has kept 
production rising ir Italy Is Milan Trade 
Fair No one could have guessed what a 
leavening effect this Fair would have when 
it was opened fifty years ago 
The wooden pavilions of the 1920 Fair exist 
no longer They had been used to accom¬ 
modate refugees from Caporetto and were 
already the worse for wear when the first 
Organizing Committee re-erected them be¬ 
side the city walls at Porta Venezia In 1920 
there were 1233 exhibitors 265 of them 
from abroad 

Britain was represented officially and by 
private exhibitors The United States had a 
number of firms there All countries now 
belonging to EEC were showing German 
firms alone booked thirty display stands 
The bastions at Porta Venezia and the gar 
dens of the old Villa Reals soon proved 
inadequate Another location where tasting 


premises could be built had to be found 
For the fourth Trade Fair an army parade 
ground at that time on the outskirts of the 
city was taken over from the State and a 
first group of pavilions was erected on what 
IS now the permanent home of this Fair 
The economic autarky of pre war days did 
not check the increasing attraction of this 
trade event By the mid thirties the number 
of stand bookings had settled at around 
4500 of which perhaps 1000 were from 
foreign exhibitors Daily attendance was in 
excess of 100000 It took a war to halt its 
progress That was in the Spring of 1943 
After re-opening in 1946 a major plan was 
drawn up to restore the Fair quarter Its 
buildings had been razed to the ground 
and while the work of clearance and tern 
porary reconstruction was still going on a 
scheme was adopted to lay out the new 
premisos in self contained sectors designed 
to operate independently of one another 
Several exhibitions could then be presented 
at the same time 

The immediate post war phase was followed 
by a period when in addition to thorough 
re structuring prevision had to be made for 
the many specialized trade shows which 
with the April Fair now form what is known 
as the « Great Fair > an integrated cycle of 
trade events spaced out round the year so 
that in effect the gates are never closed 
To take the most recent complete cycle 
between May 1970 and April 1971 42 spe 
ciatized trade shows lasting 251 d')>s were 
held in the Fair quarter Add to tha* the 
annual Trade Fair 14 to 25 April and the 
number of days on which business visitors 


were admitted was 263 
In that year the total display area available 
to the Fair was 596 580 square metres 
Overall the sequence of specialized trade 
shows took up 699 387 square metres Exhib¬ 
itors at the i9n Trade Fair numbered 
11 916 of whom 9135 were Italian and 2781 
from abroad Specialized trade show exhib¬ 
itors were up to a record 14 400 of whom 
10 617 were Italian and 3783 from abroad 
Seen as a whole the 1970 71 cycle shows 
the following results trade shows including 
the April Fair 43 working days 263 total 
area of di^ptiy sites utilized 1 498 237 square 
metros exhibitors 26 316 of whom 19 752 
were Italian and 6564 of other nations 
The international importance that this trade 
exhibition centre has acquired is best shown 
by the returns for last year s April Fair That 
single event booked stands to nearly 12 000 
exhibitors one quarter of them from outside 
Italy Of the 3 5 million visitors 120 000 were 
foreign businessmen from 1 iO countries 
Participation by private firms came from 90 
countries 7? being officially roprosonted 
Official representation is through CIS the 
International Trade Centre located in the Pal 
ace of the Nations at the heart of the Fair 
quarter This business citadel contains 
a senes of well equipped offices that offer 
maximum privacy and comfort to foreign 
delegations and organizations that (ome 
here to meet nxiiibitors end businessmen 
from all over the world Developed in the 
early sixties CIS is the instrument through 
which Milan Fair helps to bridge the gaps 
between areas with different economies 
In the first instance ^he Fair did this by 
setting up as a bridgehead between western 
countries and the socialist states of eastern 
Europe More recently it has done so by 
providing a rallying point for bringing In 
dustriaily advanced countries into closer 
contact with the Third World in the belief 
that It lb there thst consumption levels are 
most likely to rise 

But the value of this Fair does not lie In 
trade promotion alone For many years Mi¬ 
lan Fair has been a centre for conferences 
and congre^-ses on social technical and 
scientific subjects of wide interest to envi¬ 
ronmental and ecological progress It has 
set Itself targets in this field which fifty 
years ago were un eard o* 

With half a certury of experience behind It 
the Foir Organization is in a position to 
make ever greater efforts in co-operation 
with countries and private firms that avail 
themselve*^ of the many services and op¬ 
portunities it offers 

Its second half century begins with the 
expansion of Lbu to include Britain Den¬ 
mark Norway and Eire Milan Trade Fair 
welcomes the wider prospects they will 
bring to the economic and technological 
development of Europe and the world 

Flera dl Milano, Largo Oemodoaaola 1, 
20145 Milano (Italy) TIT 487 636, TMax 33660 
Fiaramil 

Repreaantativa in London Dr Vittorio 
Sehlazzano, 20 Savllo Row, London W1X 2DQ 
9 01-734 2411 
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2 QRAND AWARDS 
FOR TV^PILMS 


The International Film TVfllm and Doc 
umentary Market (MIFED) Is an international 
centre where feature TV and documentary 
films are tiaded on a worldwide scale Con¬ 
tacts are made there for negotiating agree¬ 
ments in any branch or film production 
co-productlon financing and the issue of 
Import and export licences 
Its comfortable quarters are provided with 
all modem facllitfea end include numerous 
studios for the projection of cineme end TV 
dims Intametlonal telephone, cable telex 
and telephoto services ere eveileble Con¬ 


ference rooms and offices Alt forms of 
business and secretarial assistance Legal 
and notarial consultants Medical advice 
Dining rooms and bars 


Dor toformellon and booWnga write to* 
MIRED, Largo Domodoeeole 1, 2014S Milano 
(WM, T o t eg r M pa ; MIPRO - Milano 9466465, 
Telia eaeeo ReremU 


Dilegallon In tonden: Dr Vittorio Sehles- 
IttMO, m SaiMo Row, London Wit 2DQ 
• 01-7MI9411 
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Landa. 

One of the great Europeans 


Winning the Monte Carlo Rally was a triumph 
that says a lot for the supreme safety and performance 
of a Lancia. 

But youMl never know all the advantages of a 
Lancia until you’ve seen and driven one yourself. 

I'hen you’ll notice the comfort and elegance. 
The finger-tip control, instant acceleration, silent 
power and perfect road-holding. Even features you 



would expea to be extra arc standard on Lancia. 

The Lancia 2000 Sedan (above) and the Coupc§ 
are standard with power steering and heated rear 
window and are available with electronic fuel injection. 

Just two of the I^ancia models that leave Turin 
constantly for distributors all over Europe. 

Drive one. You’ll discover what made Lancia 
one of the great Europeans. 


Lancia (England) Limited, Ealing Road, Alperton, Middlesex. Telephone: 01-998 5353 . 
Lancia & C.Fabbrica Automobili. Torino. Spa. 
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A sense of perspective 


TIhe starting pdint for any discussion 
about the Italian question must be the 
end of the second world war, if only 
to provide a sense of perspective and 
to show the remarkable development 
which has taken place since then. By 
the end of 1945 national income was 
less than half what it had been in 
1938, when in any case it was rela¬ 
tively low by European standards— 
being just over a quarter of that of 
Britain, for instance. Industrial produc¬ 
tion was down by 75 per cent. And just 
like its defeated ally, Gennany, Italy 
was experiencing a period of very rapid 
inflation (with prices having risen dur¬ 
ing lihe war years 40 times). Again like 
Germany, after two years when the 
main problem was to ward ofT starv^a- 
tion, it discovered a monetary policy to 
ward off 'inflation and launched itself 
into 14 years of uninterrupted growth 
combined with remarkably stable 
prices. 

But if the story of recovery shows 
some similarities with that of Germany, 
the stmctural background was very 
different. Germany had, after all, been 
for nearly half a century the great 
industrial power in Europe, while 
Italy's industrialisation started very 
late in the 19th century. It was ham¬ 
pered, of course, by the fact that it 
became politically one countr>^ only in 
the 1860S. And even unification could 
not make up for its lack of raw 
materials like coal and iron ore. 

The first world war gave a tremen¬ 
dous impetus to industrialisation, but 
it was pushed through at any cost, so 
that by the wars end, when it was 
facing a critical shortage of foreign 
exchange with exports only covering 
'20 per cent of imports, Italy had too big 
a production ba«e for the home market, 
and industrial costs were so high as 
to preverjt its industries |>enetrating 
export markets. Italy then suffered 
from ao years of Mussolini. The 
tragedy was that in the 1920$, when 
a realdstic exchange rate might have 
fertilised Italy's still young industrial 
sector, Mussolini saw a strong lira as 
a breastplate raither than a leaden suit. 
‘‘ I shall defend the Italian lira to my 
last breath,^’ he said. As a result 
Italian industry remained short of wind 
antil the 1950s. 

So when the Dc Gasperi government 
had to decide what to do about the 
combination of mass unemployment 
and hyper-mflation in 1947, it was not 
just a question of stabilising the lira 
^ud getting :the factories going again. 


There were not all that many factories. 
The problem faring Italy was similar 
to that of a developing country, with 
a low industrial base and inadequate 
savings. But there was one important 
difference : Italy, thougli industrially 
backward, was a culturally advanced 
countrv\ A potentially highly skilled 
labour force was there, ready and wait¬ 
ing to be used. 

The solution devised by De (iasperi 
and liis very able finance minister, 
Signor Einaudi, the ex-governor of 
the Bank of Italy, was to avoid 
the autarchic mistakes of the past and 
to go for a liberal economic policy 
based largely on the manipulation of 
credit. But it was a liberal policy with 
a difference. A massive use of state 
funds was needed, first for reconstruc¬ 
tion and then to develop the south. 
But the essence of the policy was to 
mobilise private savings within a free 
market economy. It was therefore 
incompatible with a coalition which 
included the commimists, as the first 
po>'twar government did. A coherent 
policy required firm political direction, 
which it fortunately got from I)e 
(lasperi's dominance in the Chrmian 
Democrat party. 

'Ehe key technique used was to slow 
down the growth of credit ver\^ sub- 
.stantially, but not to halt it absolutely. 
The aim was to change expectations 
about inflation without bringing indus¬ 
trial recovery to a complete sto-p. To 
do this new' weapons w'erc needed to 
allow the Bank of Italy to control 
credit in a continuou-s and flexible way. 
They were provided by a package of 
reforms which enabled the Bank to 
impose reserve requirements on the 
banks, and generally to maintain a 
dose surv'eillance over them and to 
oversee the f>ond market and new issue.s. 

By 1949 Italy’s indastrial output was 
back to prewar levels. And then with 
skilful guidance from the Bank of Italy, 
it moved forward verv^ fast, rising by 
62 per cent in the seven years to 1953, 
and by 96 per cent in the seven yeai's 
after. So succe.ssful. in fact, wa.s the 
use of monetary policy in the postwar 
years, that allied with the frequent 
political weakness of coalition govern¬ 
ments, it has enabled the Bank of Italy 
to dominate economic policy-making 
ever since. 

But a skilful use of credit wa.s not, 
of course, enough given Italy’s plight. 
Italy depended, as did other Euiopean 
countries, on large injection: of dollars 
to provide it With foreign exchange. It 


Catching up with the rest 



obtained an essential billion in 

American aid, via l.WRRA and then 
ll\e Marshall aid programme. Italy for 
.some time abo needed high tariff walls, 

It had to build up its exports before 
it could afford to let in more than the 
bare essentials in imports. And even in 
1953 Italian tariffs were s-tiH higher 
than those of an\ other nation in what 
was then the OEEC. 

The Italian economic miracle was not 
just caused, howevfM', by a good mone¬ 
tary [)olicv and some cash from 
the hbiitcd States, although they were , 
the essential i)refondirions. What mat¬ 
tered wa> the (jualitv, sup]>]y and price 
of its labour, combined with a very 
high level of capital formation. Cumu** 
lativelv they explain a great deal. What 
one cannot say is ejuite how much they 
do explain in detail. The economic , 
e\’ldence for why countrie.s grow, and 
why growtli rates differ, is not con- 
elusive for the simple reason that no ^ 
one has \et come up with a satisfactory ,! 
growth model. And w'hile correlations 
iietween aggregates can do much, the ?! 
causal direction - whether X influences;. 
V or vice v^rsa—is never completely I 
clear. ? 

(.)ne of the most comprehensive^; 
attempts to discover why growth rateS:^ 
differ was made by Mr Edward 
Denison for the Brooking Institution, 
laking the period 1950 to 1962 he sug* 
gested that about 40 per cent oi:;) 
Italian growth was caused by either 
tlic increase in available labour or iht,i 
movement of people from low produc* ! 
ti\ ity areas (mainly agriculture) to high 
productivity ones. Another 12 per cent 
was due to the increase in capital and 
a further 20 per cent to economies of 
scale as tlhe Italian market and exports 
expanded (wihich effectively amounted 
to growth feeding on itself). These per¬ 
centages fhould not be taken too 
seriously except^as indications, but they 
provide a good clue lo the factors 
{■jehind the Italian miracle. 
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Labour moves mountains 


eking out a living in the service indus¬ 
tries. Fortunately, Italians became very 
ingenious at inventing services after the 


Italy*s problem for a long time was 
that it had a population growth roughly 
comparable to that of Britain, without 
the same rate of industrialisation to 
provide employment. The classic 
remedy was emigration. In the first 
•decade of the century, for instance, at 
least 500,000 people a year left Italy’s 
shores, not just to tlie United States, 
which houses the most famous and 
notorious community of the Italian 
diaspora, but to other places as well. 
Quite a lot went to France, for in¬ 
stance, and across the southearn Atlantic 
to Brazil and Aigentina. 

This kept unemployment down, not 
just in the south and the islands, but 
in the centre of Italy and the north 
cast in the Veneto area. And eventually 
the little sums which the emigrants 
sent back to their villages developed 
into an important contribution to the 
balance of payments. But the process 
had its costs. The money which was 
coming back was often used to pay for 
the passage out of Italy of other mem¬ 
bers of the family. And the social and 
psychological costs were heavy. The 
communities in the south lost their 
most energetic sons. Today, this is still 
a potent factor in explaining the 
apathy and defeatism of those who 
were left behind. 

The fascists attempted to remove 
the effects, wlhile doing little about the 
causes. Mussolini disapproved strongly 
of emigration, since this hardly tal¬ 
lied with his vision of a strong, dynamic 
and conquering state, and he managed 
to reduce the outflow. At the same time 
he brought in laws which made it 
difficult for people to move within 
Italy and bound them in principle to 
the area where they were bom. 

So by the end of the second world 
wai tliere was a huge sector of the 
population which, even ignoring the dis¬ 
locations of war, had no means of 
employment Emigration from Italy 
started to n.se again. But recipient 
countries in the post-war world had 
very different views alx)ut immigration. 
Ani the outflow settled down to a 
steady 250,000 people a vear, which in 

J ross leriiis is rather under that from 
Iritain. Internally tHie laws restricting 
people to the 11 ea where they were 
bom, although ni practice largely 
abandoned, were not in fact repealed 
until 1961 

Italy, therefore, had a gigantic unem¬ 
ployment problem on which its 
governments only began to msJee any 
rtti impact towards the end of die 


19505. It was compounded of sup¬ 
pressed emigration and an economic 
structure toi^ly unsuitable for a popu¬ 
lation of 50m on a land area about the 
same as Britain’s (116,000 square miles), 
of which only half is remotely suitable 
for farming. In 1951 42 per cent of the 
population was still employed in agri¬ 
culture, if employment is the rigiht 
word when four out of five farms 
amounted to less ithan two hectares. By 
contrast, industry in all its fonri-s 
employed only about 35 per cent of the 
working population. 

The movement off the land is always 
thought of as a shift of people from 
south to north. But it was not just 
that. Agriculturally depressed areas ran 
right up through the centre of Italy, 
through areas like Umbria and Tuscany 
to the Veneto and the mountainous 
areas of the north. And there was a 
bng tradition even in the north of 
smallholders leaving ttheir farms to 
work in factories when times were 
good and going back to the land when 
times were bad. 

But the shift from the land was not 
just a simple question of Rocco and 
his brothers jumping a train to the 
north and arriving at the gates of Fiat’s 
Mirafiore works in Turin, First of all 
there was a substantial shift from the 
country to the towns within the south. 
Then there has been an enormous 
movement of people to Rome itself, 
which has trebled its population in the 
past 20 years. In any case a southern 
Italian farm labourer was not likely to 
move straight into manufacturing 
industry, but to swell the ranks of those 


war, and the enormous, if seasonal, 
tourist trade helped, Building provided 
another large outlet. There was all 
the reconstruction work which needed 
to be done after tihe war, financed in 
large part by 'the counterpart funds 
from American aid. And not only did 
Italy have one of Europe’s worst hous¬ 
ing problems to overcome, made doubly 
had by migration, but it also embarked 
on an ambitious programme of road 
building and public works. 

The total impact of manufacturing 
industry on employment, once it got 
moving again after the war, was raither 
small, at least until the late 1950s. The 
reason for this was that labour pro¬ 
ductivity in manufacturing rose very 
fast, by about 10 per cent ,i year con¬ 
sistently throughout the 1950s, and 
nearly in line with its output. So that 
although by i960 industry contributed 
over 46 per cent of national income, 
its sihare of employment had not risen 
at the same rate. 

Nevertheless, manufacturing did add 
to its labour force. It is a common 
factor of all fast growing economies 
that they all need extra labour at the 
margin. What Italy’s large pool of 
unemployed labour did was to enable 
the fastest growing sectors of the 
economy to add without any difficulty 
to 'their labour force when they wanted 
to, right up to the end of the ig6os, 
and without waiting for declining in¬ 
dustries to release ^eir surplus man¬ 
power. In other words, Arms could 
largely ignore, until recently, the con¬ 
siderable rigidities in the economy. 

Even more important for Italy’s 
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ENI -1971 

SMART MANAGEMENT 
TRIUMPHS IN A CRITICAL YEAR 


Italy and the ENI group were unable 
to escape repercussions Irom the 
numerous discouraging economic factors 
characteristic of 1971 Rising costs, 
weakening demand, labour agitation, re¬ 
newed foreign nationalistic pressures 
particularly directed at the international 
oA industry, world monetary troubles, 
all combined to make good business 
harder to realize 

Nevertheless, as consequence of a 
broad background of perennial prepara¬ 
tion for business flexibiiifty in times of 
stress plus the long pursued international 
policy directed at winning fraends 
throughout the world, ENI and Us group 
of national and foreign based operating 
companies were able to chalk up in 1971 
a 16 5% increase over 1970 in consolidated 
gross s^es, for a total of 1.865 2 thousand 
million lure (equivalent to $3,189 5 mullion 
at the new rate of exchange) This is the 
highest figure yet reached In the 18 years 
of ENI existence At the same time, 
during 1971 the group invested the 
largest annual amount ever. 472,400 
million lire, which is indicative of the 
intense effort of ENI management to con 
tmue the expansion and qualitative up¬ 
grading of key indusuial sectors to safely 
affront critical periods in national and 
international economies 

This effort in 1971 was an effective 
factor in the ability of the group to 
maintain the continuous upward trend in 
sales tt also indicates the built-in poten¬ 
tial created by wise management whereby 
ENI has been able to maintain its position 
among the largest energy enterpnses of 
the world while at the same tame carrying 
out its statutory charges to serve as one 
of the important mediums of the Italian 
government for executmg atratemes per¬ 
tinent to national economic planning 

While as an energy company the 
majority of group investments are in the 
petroleum sector, which accounted for 
$2 1% of group business in 1971 (1,531 2 
thousand million hre), ENTs interests also 
lie in two integrated sectors, chemicals 
and textiles, which national economic 
planners consider crucial Consequently 
of the planned investments of some 
3,020,000 million Ure in the next 5 years 
(1971-75), 32 5% of the outlays are ear¬ 
marked for the chemical and textile 
sectors In the chemical sector, in addi¬ 
tion to broadening and strengthening the 
group position in heavy and basic 
chemicals, ^ans in the making are for 
initiatives which will tend to stimulate 
cUvarsification toward production of more 
of the finer chemicals such as Inter¬ 
mediates and additives In the textile 
field the group for some years has been 
carrying on a programme for reorganizing, 
rationalizing and rejuvenating the sector 

During 1971 the results of group 
petroleum exploration and production 


were very satisfactory New production 
began making available to the group 
crude aU ftrom fields m Nigeria, from the 
Nowrouz field tin Iran and from the North 
Sea, adding 33 2% to the previous years 
foreign production As a consequencr 
total foreign and domestic crude produc¬ 
tion amounted to 11,700,000 metric tons 
(average 230,000 b/d) Natural gas pro¬ 
duction in Italy amounted to 12,309 
million cubic meters (437,871 milkon cu 
ft), with new discoveries during the year 
adding 16,000 million cubic meters to 
domestic reserves 

Although demand for both petroleum 
products and natural gas in Italy was 
somewhat restricted because of the 
economic ataitus which affected practically 
every sector of industry in 1971, the ENI 
group continued programming and imple¬ 
menting expansions for meeting future 
needs The ENI natural gas transmission 
system reached a tout length of 9.714 km 
(6,023 miles) bv the end of the year, an 
increase of around 1,000 km more than 
in 1970 Preparations evolved rapidly for 
construction of the new transmission lines 
to brimg gas from the USSR and Holland 
The importation of LNG from Libya was 
initiated 

The engineering, construction and well 
drilling service companies of the group, 
backed by the farsighted trading and 
financial policies practiced intemationally 
by ENI, were able to show consolidated 
sales 185% higher than in 1970 Among 
a large backlog of work at year end the 
ENI engineer-constructor sector was 
building a new group refinery in Zambia 

The mechanical manufacturing sector 
despite considerable buyer reluctancy in 
Italy was able to show a 12 o increase 
in sales of neaw equipment for the 
refining, chemical and petrochemical 
trade Half of these results came from 
export business 

Returning to the marketing of petro 
leum products and connected activities 
as in other sectors ENI has contiinued 
reinforcement of facilities At year end 
there were 6,773 roadside outlets operat 
ing in Italy and 2,015 abroad in 23 
countries plus 7 stations functionling in 
Hungary under the combined AGIP AFOR 
banners In Italy product distribution rose 
only 3 8% over 1970 Elsewhere in Europe 
the increase in all product sales rose 
12 8% while «n Africa the gam in such 
sales was 21 3% In Italy 2 new motels 
were opened and 629 “ Big Bon ** con¬ 
venience stores were operating in 
connection with service stations at year 
end 

In the nuclear field, fuel element 
manufacture continued for supplymg the 
reactor ait Latina (near Rome) and a con 
tract was signed for future supply of 
UFt to ENEL Uranium prospecting con¬ 
tinued on leaseholds of the group in 


various countries and discoveries con¬ 
sidered potentiiallY promising were made 
in Wyoming (USA) Zambia and Australia 

Environmental protection is a field 
the importance of which has long been 
stressed by ENI management To better 
co-ordinate group eftorts and needs in 
thiu sector and for studying problems 
concerning ecology systems Tor Us pro¬ 
tection and for abatement of polluuon 
a new subsidiaiy uas created under the 
name of TECNECO with the objective of 
commercially designing, engineering and 
supplying such systems 

ENl (Ente Nazionale Idnocarbun) is a 
corporation wholly owned by the Republic 
of Italy, created under and by virtue of 
Law No 136 of 10 February 1953 This 
Law, with subsequent legislative modifi 
catsoins, endowed ENI with corporate 
powers to operate with the flexibility of 
a private enterprise in carrying out 
functions of promoting and actuating 
initiatives of national interest in the 
fundamental fields of petroleum natural 
vapours, chemicals and nuclear fuels 
Where applicable these include explora¬ 
tion. production processing reprocessing, 
marketing and activities in other sectors 
connected with operations in the runda- 
menital fields, where such operations are 
instrumental, accessory or complementary 
thereto 

Although the Republic of Italy owns 
other agencies endowed with special 
statutes the peculiar combination of 
functions endowed upon LNI posed 
managerial responsibility of a nature 
formerly unprecedented in Italy While 
free to operate with the flexibility of a 
private cnteiprise ENI has the obhgation 
to account to the Government and Airlia- 
ment for all its activities 

INI operates as a holding company, 
parent to a large group 01 subsidiary 
corporations which are private operating 
companies and which depend upon ENI 
for assistance in primary strategy formu¬ 
lation and decision making, long-term 
investment policy and advance planning, 
financing and negotiating of fundamental 
business affairs and for consolidation of 
programmes to oonform with group 
strategy on both the national and inter¬ 
national scenes With constitution m 
1967 of CIPE (Intermlnistenal Committee 
for Economic Planning) ENI began 
co-ordinating all programming to conform 
wfth recommendations by that body 
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technical perfection 


Machines as technology, machines as art, Is the life of 
Nuovo Pignone, a company in the vanguard of industrial 
progress, founded on the Florentine tradition. 
Out of this artistic inheritance, the setting for the achievements 
of Leonardo da Vinci and Benvenuto Cellini, was born 
128 years ago in the ancient district of Pignone the forerunner 
of the present company. This was a general iron foundry 
and mechanical engineering works. 
Today, Nuovo Pignone with its six plants and the experience 
of thousands of skilled craftsmen is synonymous with technical 

perfection in the modern world. 
Today Nuovo Pignone manufactures: compressors, gas engines, 
turbines, pumps, valves, vessels, and ail elements at the heart 
of the largest refineries and petrochemical plants 

the world over. 


via MattauccI, 2 
Tel. 2792 • Telex 67086 
C P 487 - S0100 Florence, Italy 
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manufacturing boom was the impact 
the army of unemployed had on wage 
rates, working conditions and the 
general docility of the unions. It is only 
now when social and working conditions 
have improved so visibly that so much 
fuss is being made about them. In other 
words, when it was clearly a privilege 
to have a job, someone who only two 
vears before was facing destitution in 
his southern hovel was not going to 
argue about long hours or a lunch 
break which lasted only 15 minutes. 
Wage rates rose at much the same 
speed as they did in other European 
countries, albeit from a far lower base. 
But as far as manufacturing was con¬ 
cerned, they consistently rose only 
al)out half as fast as productivity. So 
between 1930 and 1961 there was a 
steady fall in wage coiits |>er unit of 
output. 

This, in tiirii, marie its impact on 
the rate of savings and capital forma¬ 
tion. The crucial point here is that in 
mature industrialised coiintries high 
unemployment generally means a lot of 
surplus capacity too. So, nonnally, it 
is not combined with a high rate of 
capital formation. In Italy during ilie 
1930s, this was nor the case. High 
iineinplovment made it easy for firms 
to get hold of labour when thev wanted 
it It made it easy for them to generate 
savings because, thanks to the weak¬ 
ness of the unions and the fast rate of 
growth in production, the workers' 
share of the cake was falling. It had 
nothing to do with whether Italian 
indu.stry was operating at full capacity 
or not. In fact, sinre the basic problem 
of Italian industry was that there was 
not enough industrial capacity, this 
background was ideal for the genera¬ 
tion of new capital with which to 
expand it. 

Italian industrialists were able to 
hold their prices steady. And with a 
reasonable exchange rate,(for, like tihe 
currencies of all the defeated nations, 
the lira undervalued rather than over¬ 
valued Italy's productive potential) and 
the tremendous backlog of domestic 
demand, they had no problem in selling 
what they produced. They then picked 
up the profits and ploughed them back 
into further capacity. This process was 
aided by two additional advantages. 
First the tax system in Italy was so 
easy to evade that no self-respecting 
firm ever paid anything like what it 
should have done on, its profits. 
Second, Itaiy has, since the war, 
developed a whole variety of ways in 
which loans for investment arc subsi¬ 
dised (the main example is loans for 
the south, bufthe^ are many others). 


ITALY 

Other factors whidi helped to make 
the Italian take-off pos.siblc were the 
discovery of natural gas in the Po 
valley, which considerably broadened 
the base of low' cost energy, and the 
shift in the world oil distribution sys¬ 
tem, which encouraged the building of 
refineries close to consumer markets 
rather than alongside the oil fields 
tihcmselves Italy was a natural site for 
oil coming from the Middle East and 
has for a long time been a major 
exporter of refined produots, which 
helps to lower the cost for itself. By 
-the mid-i930s what had been pre¬ 
viously for Italy a crippling disadvan¬ 
tage, its own lack of coal, had turned 
-into a major advantage in that it could 
buy from the cheapest possible 
sources of fuel on the world markets 
(including coal from the United States 
and oil from Russia). 

On the distribution side, transport 
costs began to fall as Italy set to work 
enlarging its autostrada system. During 
the 1950s Italy was building more new 
motor roads than any other country in 
Eiur'ope. And akhough most of the 
publicity w'as lavished on the Auto¬ 
strada del Sole dowm to Naples, most 
of the actual building took place in the 
north where industry was, w'ith the new 
roads radiating from Milan. 

With costs going down rather than 
up, Italian industrialists benefited from 
a further change in their environment, 
—the lowering of tariff haiTiers. From 
being the most highly protected 
economy in Europe, Italy had to move 
towards and then undergo the process 


Running out of 

The first serious check to this process 
of growth feeding on grow^th came In 
the early igGos. Bv the end of 1961 
industrial production was running at 
double its level in 1953. Then a change 
started to take place. As boom year 
succeeded boom year, unemployment 
started to fall much more rapidly than 
before ; not emigration began to 
decline ; and for the first time short¬ 
ages of certain tvfres of skilled labour 
started to appear. Internal ni'igration 
to the industrial cenores started to 
•increase rapidly as the wortl got around 
•that there w'cre plenty of jobs to be had 
in the factories. 

Although there was plenty of unem¬ 
ployment and above all under-employ¬ 
ment left in Italy, particularly in the 
south, the fact that in the first three 
years of the 1960s employment in in- 
dusitry had grown by nearly im 
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of becoming j>art of the EEC. Much of 
Italian industry was terrified by -tl\e 
pros|)ect, just as French Industry was. 
But for tfir huger and more dynamic 
companies it was self evident tliat the 
Italian market was uncomfortably nar¬ 
row if they wanted to be* anything like 
on a ])ar w'rth theii' lairopean, not to 
speak of American or Japanese, rivals. 
Fiat, for e\am[)le, was ihinking in Euro- 
f>ean teiiiis well before the EEC took 
clfcct. On the supply side the (onlrolled 
reduction of tariffs which took place 
during the 1930^^ and most of the 196OS 
once again had a significant impact on 
the prices of })OLight-in malerials. 

For a number of Terusons, therefore, 
Italian industry had a great deal going 
for it during the proloirzed boom of 
the l^nt it also exploited them 

wdth considcrahh* flaii. This was not 
just the work of a few large firms. 
What the hoom provided wa-> the 
opportunity ^nr the highly skilled arti¬ 
sans in wliich Italv abounded — in part 
Irecause it had inmsed out on so much 
of the industrial revolution jireviously 
—to combine with the latent entre¬ 
preneurial ski lb which Italians always 
had in abundance fait rarely before 
liad a chance of rev{‘alinL>. Tlie men 
who did sf) well in the hooin w'ere the 
small l>ij*.in(*sMticn in the Wneto area 
and the Loriil>ard\ filain. "Ihese men 
had enonnou'N freedom to do wdiat thev 
wanted, lianlly hothereJ Iw tax men, 
union ofh('ials or f?ollufion inspectors. 
\filan became and ^-till the free 
enter]n‘ise capital of fairope in the old 
.Amei'ican srmsr of the word. 


steam 

w'oikers and that tbi.s had l>een over 
a der ade when a large section of society 
hail experienced steadily rising incomes, 
caused a shift in priorities and expec'^ vi 
lations. As the American economist* ^ 
Mr Charles Kindlel>erger has put it: 

“ Full employment is the most import ^ 
tant structural reform. When this is y 
satisfied it is time to move to the next 
items on the list," And the next items 
were glaringly obvious. Put it anodier'^ 
wa\', lalx)ur undt costs revealed in die 
Italian ministry of labour statistics* 
covering about half manufacturing 
industry, foil between 1953 *9^ 

by 22 per cent. And the surplus was 
fed not to the consumer but to invest¬ 
ment and the owners of capital. In the 
next three years, as tlie labour market 
in the north began to tighten and the 
unions began to feci the first stirrings 
of power, labour unit costs began to 
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rise at an increasingly rapid rate, until 
fhc increase reached lo per cent in 
1963. Industrial wages, it is worth 
rcineznbenng now in 1972? rose by 16 
per cent in two successive years, and, 
moreover, diffeicntials, between regions 
and between men and women, started 
to nariow 

The whole basis of the Italian 
•miracle, m fact, was being called into 
question. And greater prosperity 
broughit the economic and social 
inccjualities more sharply into focus. 
Poverty remained deeply ingrained in 
the south. The dusty mummy which 
went by the name of ItaHan bureauc¬ 
racy remained largely unrefonned. A 
fairly large investment effort by the 
De Gaspen government in the early 
iq50s in agriculture had little impact. 
And the enormous social costs of migra¬ 
tion, which might have seemed bear¬ 
able when all around was lying in 
rums were now a startling contrast to 
the Alfa Romeos flashing by. 

The change in the economic balance 
in the early 1960s, which included a 
shift into deficit on the balance of 
trade and a consumer-led, instead of 
export- and investment-led boom, was 
{laralleled by a political change which 
led in 1963 to the first of the centre- 
left coalitions. The most interesting 
period of the Italian miracle, and the 
most instructive for the present time, 
IS that from the 1963-64 recession until 
the hot autumn of 1969. There are 
both economic and political parallels. 
The opening to the left had been pre¬ 
ceded by a shift to the right, the reccs- 
sion by a wage explosion, and in both 
cases some of the most important 
demands by the unions were political. 

As so often it was the Bank of Italy 
which engineered the decisive shift in 
policy. As the current account plunged 
into a billion deficit in 1963, so 
capital started to take flight, literally, 
across th^ Swiss border. The authori¬ 
ties had to repurcha.se $1.5 billion in 
bank notes As a result of the combined 
pressures ihe\ started to tighten the 
monetary s(irv\s towards the end of 
1963, b> whicih tiune, as so frequently 
happens, the boom had already passed 
us j)eak The net result of the credit 
s<iuec/e, combined with a package of 
deflationarv fiscal measures early in 
1964 and the dos\ntuin already taking 
place in business exiiec tat ions, was that 
industrial production fell appreciably, 
for the first time, m the middle six 
months of 1964. All this was accom¬ 
panied by a decline of nearly 200,000 
people in industrial employment. But 
then, as now, the unemployment statk»- 

g | did not reflect this, or the con- 
ued rapid shift from the land. This 



Not enough Hesh on the skeleton 


happened because, first, a lot of women 
left the labour force and second 
because 300,000 people went hack to the 
service industries, easing the aches and 
pains of Italian urban life for others 
more fortunate than themselves. 

In 1964, as in 1971, the surplus on 
current account helped to limit the 
recession. Then, the gloom continued 
until the middle of 1965, by which time 
an export boom had developed to 
pull the economy out of its malaise, 
although employment continued to fall 
and unemployment to grow until well 


into 1966. The surge in exports vrsLS fol¬ 
lowed by a recovery of inveMment, and 
in those simple days the revival of pro¬ 
duction was not hampered by 
“ irresponsible groups of left wing 
extremists ” in the factories. Gross 
national prockict recovered its pre- 
recession momentum with a sharp rise 
in industrial production. Profits rose. 
Prices remained stable. And life 
bloomed like a rose in the industrial 
centres of Milan and Turin. Over the 
three years 1966-68 real output rose 
by 6 per cent on average. 

But there were several mildly dis¬ 
turbing points. First, factories were not 
hitting tlie capacity levels at which tliey 
had been running in the early stages 
of the miracle. Second, investment did 
not reprc.sent the same share of gnp 
it used to have (19 per cent, against 
24-25 per cent in the old days), and 
although employment in industry was 
rising again, it was not enough to cope 
with 'the movement off the land. Third, 
a great deal of 'the expansion in 
final demand depended on Italy con¬ 
tinuing to run a very large surplus 
on its current balance of payments. 

Meanwhile the impact of public 
spending had actually tended to be 
deflationary, at least until 1968. And 
when expansionary it tended to be 
channelled through ahe salaries of the 
growing number of civil servants, not 
into the badly needed hardware on 
the ground. Allocations of many bil¬ 
lions of lire for schools, houses, hos¬ 
pital.*;, .sewage systems and the like 
tended to remain figures in some dusty 
ledger. This gave heart to the budding 
extra-parliamentarv left 


Differing strategies 


What was emerging was a new 
coalition against the status quo, if 
only in the .sense that that was all most 
of the “ antis ” had in common. There 
were those who had suffered directly 
from the massive transformation which 
Italian society had undergone, the city 
immigrants. There were those who had 
suffered indirectly, through the pressure 
on inadequate social resources. There 
were the articulate members of the left 
who wanted to stoke the fires into a 
revolutiionafry bonfire. There were 
alarmed leaders of the union confedera¬ 
tions who found that within their own 
organisations things were not wtiat they 
usi^ to be. And there were the politi- 
osans who, for two different sets of 
cogent reasons, were against the status 
quo. 


One sot was most eloquently put 
forward by the Republican party, 
which had been pulled back from the 
brink of extinction by Signor Ugo 
Malfa who attracted what a few years 
ago would have been called the teclino- 
crats, decent university men and the 
younger and often American-educated 
business managers. Whait people like 
these hated above all was incompetence. 
On the one hand, there were over 
9,000 state agencies which had been 
set up over the years to cope witfi one 
sort of problem or another and which 
not only did little or nothing but 
actually prevented any refonns taking 
place. On the other, state activity 
largely took the form of allocating 
funds for •some specific and laudable 
puipose—and dien not spending them* 
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'Fiiere was a famous example of this 
in ifjhq. (Jliilriren, despite the loving 
•atitcntion devoted 'to them—and no one 
is more beautifully dressed than an 
Italian baby out with its parents for 
the eveninti: air—are one of the most 
under privileged tjroups in Italy. In the 
noith tihe number of schoolrooms and 
teachers «ha.s not kept pace with the 
•rise in pojmlation. In the south 
the word school is often a joke for the 
badly equipped .shark into which 
children are herded. So the govern¬ 
ment .set aside $r.i billion for a 
schoolbuilding progianurie. Two years 
later only lo school rooms had been 
built. 

I'he problem to which middle-of-»the- 
road critics addressed themselves, was 
how funds like these, allocated but not 
spent, could actually be u.sed without 
causing chaos in the fiscal manage¬ 
ment of the country. By the end of last 
veai the infamous residui passivi 
amounted to $ 19.8 billion. It is 
normal for the Itailiaii public sector, 
central and local government, to run 
a substantial deficit. Only too often the 
sums allocated but not s}}ent for 
capi'Cal investment turn up in the form 
of an increase in current .spending, 
either in higher transfer payments or 
in higher .salaries. 

The Republican programme, there¬ 
fore, would mean that some Cae.sar 
of the budget would have to bring in 
some pretty drastic administrative re¬ 
forms. And this raises rather profound 
questions for Italian society as a whole. 
In Rome and places south the 
bureaucracy is one of the main sources 
of eniployirient. And patronage over 
jobs i.s a key source of political power, 
lo be made doomian in a regional 
ofhee in Palermo is a political trans¬ 
action. To refor^n the civil service is 
therefore a hard job indeed for any 
government— particularly one domi¬ 
nated hy the Christian Democrats, who 
have so much of their power-base in 
the south. 

Related to the absolute size of 
current spending is not just the question 
of the bureaucracy but also the in¬ 
creasing degree to vchich the govern¬ 
ment has been handing out subsidies, 
for low'eimg the cost of credit, for 
baling out para-state institutions and 
so on. One of the most frequent com¬ 
plaints alx>ul governnieiC activity is 
Strangely reminiscent of the “ lame 
duck ” controversy in Britain. It is that 
if cash from the state is used to shore 
<l»p all the most feeble }>arts of the 
4bCOnoniy, the whole concept of financial 
|^,j)5«^p0n«bility and of individually 
.^'))»WuntaibIc profit centres 'h blurred. 


The wrong way round 



And tfiat tliis is likely to have pro¬ 
found and disastrous effects on the 
efficiency of tlie Italian economy 

By 1969 anotlicr attack was being 
launched by men of the traditional left, 
which had much more to do with one 
of the important parts of tlic structure 
of the economy. Put in the words of an 
OEC’D report it was this: “ Economic 
expansion lias continued to depend 
significantly on a yizeable currervt 
external surplus, entailing a transfer of 
real resources abroad, largely to 
advanced industrial countries witli con- 
sidcrabl) higher levels of income per 
head than Italy."' 

Checking the outflow 

The normal balance of payments 
structure of a country which is trying 
to catch up through fast growth with 
the resit of the industrialised world is 
that it runs a deficit on current account 
which is financed by a steady inflow 
on capital account. In other words it 
needs to have real resources moving 
in its direction, not away, in order to 
obtain extra growth. 

Initially in the Italian miracle the 
United States acted as the rich uncle. 
But over tihe past decade it is Italy 
which has been lending not borrowing. 
It has been running a surplus on 
current accounit of around $i billion, 
l^ecause >the capital account has almost 
always been in the red over the past 
decade and deteriorating rapidly at 
that. The basic reason why the capital 
account is had is that Italians do not like 
to invest in their own country. Many 
Italian companies are owned at least 
in part by a holding company in 
Switzerland or Luxemburg. More 
extraordinary still is the habit of 
Italian.s wfio are less than millionaires 
of driving north with large quantities 
of lire in their car boots. In 1969 this 
trade reached La.a^ billion (£t50in). 


It is related not so much to the 
underlying strength of the lira, 
which in many ways should have been 
one of Europe’s strongest currencies 
over the past decade, as to the political 
barometer. 

The left-wing parties have argued, 
with some plausibility, that the rich 
should not be allowed to penalise the 
fortunes of the poor in this way. Con¬ 
trols they say, should be imposed so 
that the capital account would reveal 
more dearly the steady net inflow of 
foreign capital and so that Italy 
could benefit from the enormous earn¬ 
ings of the tourist trade, which despite 
the growing number of Italians who 
spend their holidays abroad, brings at 
least $1 billion net a year on a con¬ 
servative estimate. What needs to be 
done, accord-ing to this argument, is 
to bring about a structural shift in the 
trade account so that Italy moves from 
running whalt has become a rather 
tegular trade surplus to a regular 
deficit. 

The problem with this policy is that 
it is much easier to say that it should 
be done than to say how it should be 
done. One thing the Italian govern¬ 
ment IS notoriously bad at is organis¬ 
ing controls so that they are not 
systematically flouted. Most people from 
the centre rightward.s would argue that 
tlie causes, not the effects, have to be 
tackled, and that the average Italian 
capitalist has to acquire a sense of con¬ 
fidence in his country, which the unions 
and the left are not doing anything to 
foster. 

But even if controls were imposed— 
which arguably they could be—a 
further problem 'remains. How could 
the extra resources be shifted towards 
badly needed capital investment and 
not towards extra consumption ? A 
more expansionary money supply 
would not itself distinguish between 
the two sectors. So one comes back to 
the question of administration. 

A shift of real resources towards 
schools would inevitably have, for 
instance, an impact on the balance of 
payments, since in one form or another 
capital would tend to be shafted 
from the laying-down of another 
assembly-line for export towards build¬ 
ing schools, which would not come into 
the balance of payments (except in 
terms of their import component). But, 
of course, the real resources available 
for any purpose will depend not just 
on the distribution of the gnp but its 
size and its rate of growth, A very 
high rate of growth of wages will 
hinder not help the shift of resources 
to eockl investment. 
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The unions flex 

These kinds of arguments were what 
the hot autumn, at its most rational, 
was all about. I'he immediate reason 
for a large scale confrontation between 
unions and employers was that wage 
contracts in Italy for large sections of 
industry are renegotiated every three 
years, and in 1969, as this year, they 
liad to be renewed for certain key sec¬ 
tors such as metal working. Industrial 
trouble had l>een building up since the 
early summer, particularly at the Fiat 
factories in Turin. It soon became clear 
that there was a new mood oir the 
shop floor—a much more political atti¬ 
tude to disputes, to which employers 
were not accustomed. The demand for 
higher wages were certainly part of it. 

But tlrere were also two other import¬ 
ant questions being raised for the first 
time. First came questions about the 
conditions of work. The “ inhuman 
slavery of «the produdtion line ** was the 
kind of phrase l>eing bandied about. 
One of the reasons for this was that in 
terms of things like lunch-breaks and 
the length of the working-week Italians 
were feeling they had not caught up 
with northern Europe. They had some 
justice on tlieir side, although practice 
in the larger international companies 
was as good as anything elsewhere. 

A second important reason was the 
increasing proportion of ‘the labour 
force at factories like Fiat’s Mirafiore 
.works that had emigrated from the 
south. First generation industrial 
workers would arrive in the north, get 
a job perhaps in building or construc¬ 
tion, and then drift into assembly-line 
work because the wages were higher. 
But after a year or so many of tficm 
would begin to find the monotony and 
the discipline of working on the 
assembly-line intoleral^le. It was among 
these workers, who were often separ¬ 
ated from their families and living in 
bad housing conditions, that the ultra¬ 
left groups, like Lotta Continua, found 
their working class recruits. The unions 
also found in regional differentials 
in wages ammunition to fire at the 
industiialists. 

The other set of questions which the 
unions were iraising were national 
political ones. As a result during the 
closing months of 1969 the unions were 
addressing themselves half to the em¬ 
ployers across the table, half to the 
poliitioians. The main tactical needs 
were to win concessions across the 
t^oand, to oonvinoe thedr workers that 
the unions were stidl relevanit and to 
enable them to exert some leverage on 
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their muscles 

the government in Rome. By using short 
but repeated strikes as a bargaining 
weapon, they were highly successful. 
Regional differentials were alx>l'ished ; 
wage increases, together with cost of 
living adjustments, pushed up earnings 
in 1970 by over 20 per cent ; and a 
whole package of measures to shorten 
tlie working week, reduce overtime and 
generally improve w'orking rondilions 
were agreed upon. 

The immediate co.‘»ls were nearly 
38m working days directly lost in 
strikes, and rather over i per cent of 
gnp (over £330111). But in contrast 
to France, where the economic recovery 
from the events of May, 1968, was 
remarkably quick, the continued side- 
effects echoed heavily through 1970 and 
1971. For one thing, there was a 
dramatic fall in the growth of pro¬ 
ductivity, down from nearly 10 per 
cent in 1969 to under 2 per cent in 
1970. This was not only due to the 
onoe-and-for-all shift caused by shorter 
and more tolerable working hours. It 
also had sometliing to do with the new 
labour laws passed in 1969, which in 
many ways tilted the balance in favour 
of employees against employers. For 
instance the rules applying to sick 
leave were changed so that it became 
easy for workers to take selective and 
awkwardly timed holidays. 

At the same time work-stoppages, 
though not on the scale of the hot 
autumn, became endemic. There were 
further national contracts to be liar- 
gained over. And the implementation of 
the 1969 agreements at plant level led 
to a go^ deal of continued bitterness 
and 'Strife. There were a good many 
complaints that employers were con¬ 
stantly trying to go back on what they 
had agre^. But the central point was 
that unions had to maintain 'the pres¬ 
sure they had boiilt up in 1969, partly 
to reinfonce their own con trol at f act(^ 
level and partly to boost thdr politi¬ 
cal importance. Indeed political strikes 
becames increasingly frequent, even 
though »thcse usually lasted only four 
hours or a day. 

Disruptive tactics 

One of 'the problems that the person¬ 
nel officers of the mam companies 
faced was that the disruptive tactics of 
their workeni were subtle and it was 
not always ea^y I0 identify who was 
responsible. The union® have never 
been rich, for in contrast to other coun¬ 
tries money tended to move in 
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They were not just fighting Piretli 


Italy from the political parties towards 
tlie unions, where there are close poli¬ 
tical affiliations, and not the other way 
round. Nor do workers in Italy obtain 
much in the way of family benefits. So, 
with their u.sual ingenuity, Italians 
have worked out methods of seleobivcly 
not working, like failing to work on 
every tenth car. 

Ail this has suggested to the ambi¬ 
tious union leaders that they can force 
the government to do things in a way 
which no other pressure group can. 
They had a notable success in 1969, 
for instance, when they forced the 
Rumor government to take some hasty 
action on its j>ensions bill. Part of 
their political ambition is the move;, 
towards the unification of the threel; 
main confederations, CGIL, the largesjt^;, 
linked wi'tJi the communist party anilv:> 
fX)ssessing around 3m membcr^^ 
CISL, at one time linked to the 
Christian Democrat party with am 
members, ami UIL, \^ch is roughly . 
social democrat, with 800,000 membem 
Talks have been going on since the 
unions found they could work together 
in 1969, and the fir&t important joint 
initiative was in May last year when 
the metal working unions jcxned 
together in a new attack on Fiat. This 
time the basic theme was a change in 
the nature of work, highly philosophic 
in tone but with a practical side¬ 
dressing of shorter working hours and 
new manning procedures. Although the 
unions did not get very far in getting 
the traditional assembly-line changed, 
they built up enough enthusiasm for a 
joint congress * held at Florence in 
November to decide that the confedera¬ 
tions should merge. The theory was 
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thait a joint union would be more 
effective and attract more members, 
perhaps a total of 6in-7m. The problem 
has always been that the confedera¬ 
tions have very different political 
affiliations. But it was hoped that three 
years of militancy would have swept 
the differences away. 

In practice, the likelihood of a new 
.sinji^le confederation being set up on 
schedule next February gets slimmer 
each day. The original decision was 
pushed through by two leaders, Signor 
Luoiano Lama of CGIL and Signor 
Storti of GISL. Signor Vanni of UIL 
•and his men were always lukewarm, as 
was a big minority of the CISL hier¬ 
archy. The ba.sric objection, strenuously 
denied by Signor Lama and Signor 
Storti, is that the new union will 
become the- instrument of the com¬ 
munist party. In defence of unification, 
all senior members of the new union 
will have to give up 'their political 
affiliations. And in tihe united body the 
conununisls (who do not have an abso¬ 
lute majority in the CGIL) would 
be easily outvoted as a block. But the 
election and the question of the 
referendum on divorce (which would 
split catholics and communists) have 
aroused old antagonisms. The com¬ 
munists, after all, are by far the best 
organised political group. And no one 
quite tru.sts them. 

When the new contracts come to be 
renegotiated in the autumn, therefore, 
the unions will not be as strong as they 
would like to be. Two years of .stagna¬ 
tion, for which they have l^en partly 
responsible, is not a good position from 
which to baigain. And there is an 
increasingly powerful school of thought 
within Gonfindustria for sJtandiing up to 
the unions wherever they challenge. 

This 'is coupled with a feeling that in 
the pa^^t the employers’ organisation 
ha*^ l>ecn too dominated by the big 
industrial groups which find it easier 
ffian others to absorb steeply rising 
wages, 'rhis does not mean a return to 
the paiernal'i'-t, soirietiiiies contemp¬ 
tuous, attitude which employers used 
to have before 1969, but k shows a 
desire for less ihetoric and more hard 
bargdin'ui*.'. 'I'lir employers, for example, 
held talks With the union-s in February 
on the deicTKuaiing economic situation. 

: ThLs sugizest^* that liicre is st’ll some 
willingness for ? diahiguf' on both sides. 

, How the hargaminu in tie* autumn will 
ytvtrn out depends ujion the tactics of 
union leaders, still against 

other. But it is hard to he optimis- 
about the chance.^ of both sides of 
®^»try corning to a sensible coinpro- 


Wider frontiers 

If the unions have seen their own 
involvement in politics as the solution 
to Italian problems, a good many 
ItaliaiYs among the older establishment 
of industriali^s aruJ politicians have 
seen Italy as an insoluble logicail puzde 
which could onlly be resolved by alter¬ 
ing tlie frame of reference for the 
broader one of Europe. By pressing for 
economic and political integration 
within the European community (and 
the larger it becomes the better) they 
believed that Italy by a process of 
osmosis would become like other 
nations in the north where things work 
better (tlhe civilised virtues which 
Italian life possesses lieing always taken 
for granted). 

What ha.s the EEC done for Italy ? 
I'lie sliort answer is a good deal, despite 
the fact that Italy had previously been 
the country With the highest tariffs. 
Inhere is no space here to go through 
the involved ritual of working out 
exactly what can be attributed to the 
fornvation of tlhe EEC {)er se and what 
would have happened anyway. But 
one can affirm that Italy’s is an 
example of export-led growth, that its 
sales of goods to the other members 
rose very rapidly, both absolutely and 
in terms of its share of total intra- 
community exports, and that its suc¬ 
cess within the community was 
paralleled in external markets. During 
the fir.sl la years of the community’s 
life, Italy’.s share of intra-EEC trade in 
manufaoture.s nearly doubled to around 
15 per cent and outside the community 
it achieved a sinrilar success, with its 


share 'rising from just over 3 per cent 
to 6 per cent. 

But a cautionaiy note needs to be 
sounded here. While the increases have 
been •dramatic, Italy’s initial take-off 
point was very low. In 1958 Germany 
exported five times as many products 
Within tlhe EEC as Italy did, and 
France ‘tWice as many. What Italy has 
basiically been doing, therefore, is mov¬ 
ing nearer what its slhare should 
naturailly be, given its ^size and popula¬ 
tion. A lot of Italy’s economic devd-op- 
ment can be explained if one assumes 
that capital and know-how are quickly 
transmitted, and that given a roughly 
similar leveJ of skills and culture, there 
is no reason why one country should be 
much richer or poorer than another. 
In other words, Italy has been catching 
up on its delayed development poten¬ 
tial. The EEC hastened this process. 
There is no doubt in the minds of 
the leading manufacturers 'that Italy 
did not provide them with a large 
enough market for them to achieve 
parity with their European rivals. The 
EEC helped to provide this. 

A perfect example is Fiat. Although 
even by European standards it wa.s a 
relatively small producer until the mid- 
1950s, it has always had a policy of 
exporting at least 30 per cent of its 
production, on the basis that the 
Italian market, Where Fiat was com¬ 
pletely dominant, was too narrow. By 
the mid-1950s the Italian market was 
starting to grow rapidly, but Fiat still 
produced only around 250,000 cars. 
With the EEC on the horizon, it needed 
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This is the considered 
judgment of over 100 
motoring writers from 
18 European countries who 
have chosen the Fiat 127 
"car of the year". 

The completely international 
character of the panels of judges 
organized by the three magazines 
STERN (Germany), AUTOVISIE 
(Holland), TECHNtCKS NOVINY 
(Czechoslovakia) and the Danish 
daily MORGENPOSTEN show that 
the 127 is the complete answer 
to today's huge traffic problems, 
while at the came time meeting 
the apparently contradictory 
requirements of European 
motorists: 

■ more comfort, more room, 
but smaller external dimensions: 

■ high performance, but a small 
capacity engine to reduce 
exhaust fumes: 

■ competitive price, but high 
standard of engineering, 
especially for safety. 

To all these problems the Fiat 127 
provides a European answer. 
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a highly diversified italian 
holding company with 
large investments in a great 
variety of industries 


Investments are held in the following areas: 
automotive, beverage, cement, 
refractory, ball and roller bearings, 
components and equipment 
for the automotive industry, 
printing and publishing, insurance, 
finance, retailing, real estate, hotels 


IFl Istituto Finanziario Industriale 

a public company with more 
than 1?.000 shareholders on record: 
its prelerred shares are listed 
in the ma n European exchanges 
Share capital Lit. 38.000.000.000 
via Marenco 25 - Torino - Italy 
telex 21149 Saifi To. 
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to obtain much bigger economies of 
scale if it was to winhstand competition. 
Leaving the Fiat 500 aside since it is 
laifiely produced for the home market, 
aibwt 50 per cent of Fiat’s total output 
is now exported, four-fifths of it to 
Europe. It now produces about twice 
as many cars as the Italian market, 
which has 'been virtually static since 
1966, can take. Its share of the Euro¬ 
pean market, over 20 per cent, is nearly 
twice as lai^e as that of its nearest 
rival, Volkswagen. 

Fiat’s international presence is in fact 
even more pervasive than these figures 
suggest. It accepted early on, with a 
good deal of political realism, that a 
large number of less developed coun¬ 
tries would want to save Imports and 
industrialise by making or assembling 
flheir own cars. In over 20 countries 
now^, from Korea to Argentina, 
the local car of this sort is a Fiat. 
But the most intcrcstiing area where 
Fiait is involved is eastern Europe. 
There is the famous plant in Togliat- 
tigrad in Russia, scheduled to turn out 
f 5 oo,ooo modified t24s. Some of the old 
600s and 1300s are built in Jugo¬ 
slavia, 124s 'in Bulgaria, tractors in 
Rumania, and there is now going ‘tx) 
be a big expansion in the Polish plant 
for r2f,s. Fiat sees eastern Europe now 
much in the way it .saw western Europe 
in tlie 1950s. In the short run there aie 
considerable side benefits in hewing well 
entrenched in the cast, particularly in 
terms of follow-up orders and other 
contracts (Fiat for examj^lc is helping 
to establish service organisations there). 

But clearly Fiat hopes that the 
ea.stern European market will become 
increa'iingly integrated with that of 
western Europe. Some of the old cast 
European hands think that this is being 
ridiculously optimistic. They argue that 
communist goverrvments will either 
ignore the growing demand for cars 
rather than devote Increasing resources 
to 'them, or—and this is the crucial 
cjue.sftion for Fiat—-they will not be 
prepared to engage in a vigoixms two- 
way trade But, at least, Fiat in the 
east has a useful alternative source of 
supply for filling up its dealers’ show¬ 
rooms when they cannot get enough 
cars from Italy. 

Fiat now has a large minority hold¬ 
ing in Citroen, and the medium 
term plan is to dovetail all operations 
from research to production and sales, 
making the deal a full operating mer¬ 
ger. Fiat’s internationalism has made 
it the object of die accusation that it 
has been buying itself out of its laibour 
troubles at home. This, with justice, it 
would strenuouriy deny, for easily its 


The assembly line takes over 



larges-t iuveKtincnt outside Turin in the 
pa'st few years has been in southern 
Italy. But it is certainly acquiring the 
flexibility inherent in being a world- 
league company and this makes the 
union leaders uneasy. 

Nor is it the only one. Pirelli, the 
rubber and tyre group, merged two 
years ago with 'the BritLsh Dunlop, for 
reasons that are not completely clear 
but which seem primarily to have been 
defensive, to cope with the American 


The big four 

The Italian attitude towards foreign 
investment is in fact a key to under¬ 
standing how its industry works. It is 
part of conventional wisdom in Italy 
to say that industry is basically run by 
four groups: Iri, Eni, Fiat and Mont¬ 
edison. In temis of their direct con¬ 
tribution to the country’s added value, 
this i'S not strictly 'true (alihougii 
between them tliey must contribute 
close to 10 per cent of the gnp). As 
was noted earlier, Italy is still vcr\' 
largely a country of small to medium 
sized firnw. But the leverage the hig 
firms possess Is very large. They are 
giants among minnows. "Ihere are only 
six Italian finas among Fortune's top 
200 outside the United Stales. {Iri as a 
unique 'type of holding com|)any is uni 
included, but Finsidcr which form.s a 
major part of it, is.) Apart from the 
big four, the other two are Fin^IIi and 
Olivetti. Fhe ramifications of these 
giants arc almost endless. Between 
them they have a major frart to pla\' 
in almo.st all sectors of tire economy. 

Iri controls tlie three major commer¬ 
cial banks. It builds ni^arly half the 
autostrade and runs Alitalia and a good 
deal of the, merchant shipping fleet. It 
has practically all the shipbuilding 
capacity, run.s virtually all the tele¬ 
phone system and owns half the steel- 


giants and the fearsome technological 
record of Michelin in France. Olivetti 
has carried the worldwide rationalisai^ 
tion of its plants perhaps further than 
any other international company, pro¬ 
ducing for instance all its portable 
typewriters in Spain. Eni, the national 
oil concern, has pioneered joint produc¬ 
tion companies with the host country 
in several areas. 

l^his flexibility works both ways, 
Italy is no Japan when it comes to lot¬ 
ting in foreign investment, although 
one or two large deals have come 
un.stuck (for the Italian way of business 
has its own conventions which can 
.seem appallingly foreign to the Anglo- 
Saxon). Fiat for example .sold out iu 
ball-bearing company. RI\\ to th$ 
Swedish SKI' in 19^3. I'he big com¬ 
panies, Zanussi and Ignis, in the liighly 
succes.sful domestic appliance industry 
have either close ties witli or are owned 
by foreign companies. And recently 
there has been increa.'*iing foreign 
involvement in the Italian car com¬ 
ponent iiidustrv, notably bv l.ucas and 
International I'clephone and Tele- 
graph. 


making capacjiv. It n aKo important / 
in cement, footl ju(Kluct\ cars (Alfa . 
Romeo), and pla\> a kc\ lule in aero¬ 
nautics and electrouics. besides', 

being an intpgiatr(l petroleum com-, 
pany, clominaus p(‘lro-chcrriicaliv:' 
tliTOUgh Auk, ha^ got into textiiesV 
and runs some twiijordinarily success- V 
ful engineeriuK and construction 
consortia 'like Snain Progetti). 

Montediv/ai v\as the product of R' 
nieiger in tfie middle of the 1960S 
iMMwecn Momecatini, which before, 
Anic wa^ set up completely dorninafotl.i:' 
tlie (iieiuical industry and an ex-;, 
electric it\ company, Edison, Mont- 
eili.son then threatened to become a 
sliaiiibles, and the Italian chemical 
mdiislry with it. With the Italian baK 
auce of trade on clieinicals sliding into '; 
the led, Eni three years ago, with Iri, 
tried to lake it over. Foi two years there 
was a vicious liattle that involved most 
of ilie household names in the Italian 
industrial establishment, including Fiat : 
and Pirelli. They were worried that 
with the inclusion of. Monteduson the ' 
slate would become too dominant in 
industry. In the end a stalemate was i 
called while ev;eryone decided what to 
do next .and the gov^rmnent drew up , 
a plan for the chemical industry’s j 
future. 





Between them they can get most things done . . Fiat's Agnelli, In's PetriUi, Eni's Girotti, Montedison's Cefis 


'I'hi; dilemma was resolved in classic 
Italian style, not by altering the 
balance of shareholder j>ower but by 
making the man who had been presi- 
diMit of Kni since 1966, Signor Eugenio 
Cefis, head of Montedison. Cefis is not 
a man for personal pubMcity. But in 
many ways he is the most interesting 
industrialist on the Italian scene. In 
the year he has been at Montedison 
hardly a week has gone by without the 
company making a takeover bid or sell¬ 
ing off a subsidiary. The biggest coup 
so far w'as Cefis’s successful bid for Snia 
Viiscosa, Italy’s largest textile company. 
The elTect was rather as if ICI in 
Britain had managed to buy up Cour- 
laulds, and it has meant a battle with 
Eni, which also wanted to l^ccorne 
the key textile producer to round off 
its petrochemical-synthetics interests. 

Finally there is Fiat, tlie fief of the 
Agnelli family (which controls it 
through its financial holding company 
Ifi). Its power, political as well as 
industrial, has increased over the past 
decade in line with it.s ex'traordinary 
and highly profitable growth. Fiat, 
thanks to the historical lack of anoil- 
laiy indu>tries, probably buys in less 
and makes mure of its end-products 
than any oihci European car maker. 
Apart from all kinds of vehicles, 
engines and a certain amount of ver¬ 
tically integrated activities like steel 
making, it owns part of the aircraft 
consortium and is in nuclear engineer¬ 
ing. 

Between them, the big four can |)ut 
together almost any kind of deal that 
-heeds to he made and in the past few 
years there has been increasing co¬ 
operation between tliem to plug the 
^ps ‘in Italy's industrial capaciiy. I'he 
lict i.s that, despite its (ivnamism, 
industrial structure is still rather 
compared with that of vts mam 


industrial neiglibours, both in it.s range 
and in its rnanagemeni and techno¬ 
logical capability. In aeronautics, elec- 
tronicis and in nuclear power it lags 
behind its main European neighbours. 
And it is painfully aware of its railiei 
minor roll' in the various European 
consortia set up in the.se fields, 

The big gaps 

In general Italy comes low on the 
research and development rating.^. 'Fhis 
makes some of the key ]>eople in its 
more advanced industries nervous about 
the future. Entwined with the theme 
of tllie technological gap is that of i*hc 
management gap. Italian industry used 
to he run until a feiw years ago by a 
lot of old iiion with only a few young 
exceptions. By and large the 70- or 
Bo-year-olds have been replaced by men 
in their 40s and 50s, and some younger 
OTies like Ihnherto Agnelli. (On the 
other side of the glass door the leaders 
of the engineering unions are in their 
;^os, suave, articulate and indistinguish¬ 
able from some of their brighter, oppo- 
.site numbers in inanagemeni.) But the 
roots Italian indusftry are still tbe 
small family owned firms, mn some¬ 
times by an entrepreneur who knows 
how to make something hut gets into 
trouble a-s soon as his firm grows l>eyond 
a certain size. 

'Fhc pool of management Ls rela¬ 
tively small, especially since people 
do not move around much to 
gain experience. Tlie movement tends 
to be at the top rather than in middle 
management, lliere is still rather the 
tendency to say once an Olivetti man 
always an Olivetti man. Iri, with its 
enormous diversity and a policy of 
letting the local man get on with it. is 


although it i.s in the multi role combat 
aircraft and in tlie European airbus. 
.\s a result it has insisted very strictly 
on the principle of juste ri't()ur--\n any 
multinational yirojcct you take out 
exactly v\hat you put in—which has 
been a major harrier to tlic develop¬ 
ment of European technologv. 


one of the best training grounds in 
Europe. And Iri men arc sometimes 
loaned out when a company gets into 
trouble and has to be rescued by the 
usual consortia of the establi.vhrnent. 
But they cannot cover the whole of 
the economy. 

Despite two decades of growth there 
i.s therefore a lingering sense of insecur¬ 
ity and inferiority among Italian.s 
(although not, one feel.s, at the Bank 
of Italy) which reinforces the tendency 
to operate in alliances, industrially us 
well as politically, and to make sure 
that none of the key spokes in the 
wheel suffer disaster. The bankruptcy 
of Rolls-Royce and the loss in prestige 
which it caused would never have 
allowed to happen in Italy. Some years 
ago a similar fate threatened Olivetti. 
It was rescued by a consortium which 
included the state medium term financ¬ 
ing institute, I mi, Fiat, Pirelli, and one 
of the most mteresting institutions in 
Italy, Mediobanca. This is a medium 
term credit institute set up by three 
of Iri’s commercial banks to .get 
round the fact that under the 19:^6 
banking laws they are meant to be con* 
cerned with short term money only. 
In practice it has become the ciiicial 
arbitrator in any takeover deal which 
involves two or more powerful interests. 
It has. for instance, a 2 per cent stake 
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MONTEDISON: 


STRUCTURE OF A GROUP 


The MOQtedlMn Group was created in 1966 through the merger 
of two of the largest Italian Industrial organisations, MONTB- 
CATINI and EDISON The two groups while working mainly in 
the Held of large-seale cdiemleala (basle products, fertillaere. 
petrocbemioals plastics, and artifloial and synthetic texUle fibres) 
had widely diversified production etructures and activities that 
gave them positions of eonalderable importance in other seotors 
eueta as aluminium, department store and supermarket sales, the 
engineering Industry, electronics, textiles etc 


Montedison's activities have profound ramifications throughout 
the Italian economy The Group sella basic and semi finished 
materials to many other companies as well as other piuducts direct 
to the oonsumer 

These acUvlUes lack a uniform reitem Yet the priorities 
and oholcee established In deflnlnf. the Group s growth strategy have 
to match Montedison a human, Uehnlcal and financial resources 
and productivity and profitability must achieve high levels while 
bearing in mind the Group's respooslbiUtles to the community 


At present actlvltlee In the aluminium, cbemioal and petro¬ 
chemical sectors are earned on directly by MONTBDI80N, a 
minor role being played by a few Important aesoolate oompanlee 
Other sectors (fibres, textiles, department stores, food products, 
engineering, electronics) are operated exolueively by com p anies In 
which MONTEDISON SPA has shareholdings of varying size 
Between 1971 and early 1972 two major events have occurred 
to strengthen the Group and shift the emphasis within it firstly, 
Montedison has acquired a ccatroUlng share In a major pharma- 
oeuUeal company. Carlo Bhba secondly, the Group has doeislvely 
Ineraased its partldpaUon in the key textile group Bala Vlscoea 

Thus, Montedison s textile tide, already dominant. Is further 
enhanced, while the pbarmaoeuUoal interest hitherto relatively 
minor, now looms large 

Becauee of Its else. Its many sssoclate companies, and the wide 
diversification of the products involved, the MONTEDISON Group 
Is organised Into dlvielons, which combine, as far as possible, all 
related aeUvitlee irrespective of whether they are carried out 
dlreotlv by MONTEDISON or by the associate companies 


Moreover to achieve these alms major decisions need to be 
taken regarding the vestructuiunp of the organisation 

Some of the most Important sectors in Montedison a acilvtiles 
such as chemicals and fibres can compare for alse with major 
international conoems Other, more recent ones such as retailing 
trade and food have already attained signlflcan* proportHms 

Others again such as mining and electricity generation make an 
Important contribution to ensuring the steady growth of the 
chemical side of Montedison s operations while certain small scale 
sectors, mcludlng Iron and steel mechanical engineering electrical 
engineering the electronic and the building Industries were inherited 
through the diversification policies of th« original Montecatlnl and 
Edison companies before they merged to form the Group 

Analysts of the Omup's different areas of aettvlty shows that a 
predominant rolo Is pinyod by ebemlenls and synthetic flbios, whlcb 
together account for fined assets worth 2 830 billion lire or 92% of 
the Group toUl and salce of 1 330 billion lire or of Group 
turnover These sectors also employ 122 600 people 1 e, 70% of 
Montedison s total labour force 


The divisions, which are largely autonomous within the overall 
policy firamework of the Group, are 


1) The PetroolMnilcal Dlvlaleii, which operates In the field of 
basic Obemleals (basic produeu. intermediate products and plastics) 
and manages the petrol reffaerlec 2) The Agilonltnml Frodnets 
DIvlalea. which is oonoetned mainly with fertilisers 3) The indns- 
trlal Prodaeia Dlvtslon, which supendses the produeUon of basic 
inorganic chemicals, and production relating to the secondary 
chemical# Industry (paint, exploelves) i) The Minerals and Metals 
Division, which (s oonoemed with extracting operations and 
meUllurgy 6) The Engineering Dlvlalim, which designs and manu¬ 
factures plant both tor the Group and for customers, and is 
responsible for aseoolate oompanlee in the eleotronlos field 6) The 
Indnstrini Ssrvfeee Dlvlelon, which eontrols produoUon installaUone 
and the dletrtbutlon of eleetrloal energy for the Group, and super- 
vlees the produotlon and dlstrlhutlon of gas In MlUn 7) The 
Bllacollnaeene DIvlelen, which is concerned with the activity of a 
large number of associated oompanlesi operating in a variety of 
fields, the Chief ones bslng mechanical engineering and build ng 
ooMtruotlon 8) The Eeeearoh and Patents Dlylsioa The other m^n 
activities, carried out by tbs Group, but not supsrvlssd by singte 
Montedison Divisions, are the following 9) PharaiMntl^ Indm- 
try. in which operate two Oroupe, FamitaHa and Carlo Br^ lOi 
FIbiee pH" textilee, which Is conoemsd with the manufacture of 
fibres and textiles 11) Bfitnlling tnide. in whlcb an 
assodats sompany. tbs 8TANDA. works In tbs field of do^i^ent 
store and sapennsnrfcet sales. 12) Feed prednetton, to 
Gmp operates almost totally through a single associate oompany 

The Group employs about 176,000 poopls, 164.000 of whom M 
smployess of tbs Holding Oompany and assodats compa n ies working 
to Italy, and 11,000 of overseas assodate companies 

About 70% of personnel to Italy work to the north, about 12% 
to Oentral Italy and 18% to the Bouth, where most of the 
have been created In the past twenty years as part of the policy 
to combat unemployment to that part of the country 

The todilstHal side of the MONTEDISON Group workc ^rmh 
198 factories, of which 170 are in Italy, and 23 abroad The 
numsrtcal dlstvlbuUcB of these fsctorisii, by j^uct^ 

78 to and petrochemleals 19 to fibres M In tex^n 

(transfOnaatlon) and dothing, 15 to mtosrata and mstalhirgy 17 In 
food products, 41 to other mlicsllaMOtts ssoton 


The production units of the Group are distributed throughout 
praoUoaUy all the Itollan Hiaslons. frith parUcular concentration to 
Veneto. especially to the Porto Marghera (Venloe) area, to 
Lombaidy, Piedmont, and to Sicily 
Industrial activity abroad Is mostly in the cbsmicsi, petro- 
chsmical. and dynthoUc fibre seetore There ere pioducUon uMts to 
the Nethemnds. Fnuocs. Spain, Malta, the Itolted SiatM. Mcxioo 
end iSimsU. 


These, therefore, are the Group’s major aotlvltles They are 
backed by a maselve body of human reeouroee, experttee and a 
vast teehnleal and marketing organisation 

The Group« large acate retailing trade operationa make up an 
area of primary interest too Montedison owns Italy's largest 
department store and supermarket chain whoee turnover aeoounts 
for around 40% of the total national sales In this sector Apart 
from purely profit making considerations the growth of this 
business bas Importan* social implications for the modernisation of 
the Italian retailing system It also effectively promotes the Group, 
since many Montedison products aiv sold at its outlets At the 
same time the retail division Is in a position to make a direct 
assessment of the market on which to plan a production policy 
for the Group s manufacturing and t aee chemical operations 

In the food industry Montedison Is now engaged in a substantial 
reorganlxatlon with a view to achieving increased profitability 

Finally the Group Is in process of gradually withdrawing from 
other sectors such as the Iron and steel engineering, meObanIcal and 
construction, electrical apparatus, rtectiMolc equipment and other 
Industries whlcb are outside the scope of the main growth guld^ 
lines previously Indicated Despite traditional llnka with these 
Industries Montedison has to envisage the powlblllty of reduetoff 
its commitments in these areas to raise the funds required for 
major investments to chemicals and synthetic fibres 


The brief ontllne of the Groopte aetlvltfes and iatoro stmlcffy 
lllnstratee the Importanee of Me role In llie rhnmlial ladnotry In 
paitlenlar. and the Itollan eeonomy In genssal. 


With iU organleaUen, 

dieon to toe only Itollan eompany In a poeltlea ~to 
nmjor Intoniatlonal ehemleal and ontoetie fibre gronps on 
foetuig. Vet, If It to to play tide part to toe 
Investments wUI be needed. 

Aooordtog to provisional figures, tbs Group's eapltal expenditure 
on new plant and equipment amounted to around 370 billions Uic 
to 1971 Between 1972 and 1976, Montedtooa plans to spend ainiind 
500 billion lire to complete projeeto now to progrees, and, In 
tbera le a programme to expand tbe Group sttU farther An onti^ 
of about I 400 billion lire le likely to be needed for thOM pndeets 
between 1972 and 1975, and their eompletlon during the subeeSiint 
three year period will call for further investmcnta of about 750 
billion lire 

Over the four-year period from 1972 to 1976, the OMup wlU 
therefore need to to\ost j.,950 bUhon lire to new plant andmulp* 
ment to eomplete various projects In progrsas and Initiate othsrs now 
at tbe planning stage 

On tiri* mwoitan, n» wiu npmmu tmMtemt 

la c^ta^ >•* w‘" » » totrltmtion .ad Uic 

rnaalBUt, la othtr mUVWm 
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autostrBdo 


At the end of 1971 the ItaUan motor¬ 
way networic totalled 4,300 km with a 
. further 1,100 km in course of con- 
‘ struction and 1,300 at the planning 
stage, totalling 6,700 km. 

When this plan is finalised the 
Italian motorway system will be 
virtually completed. ‘]^e main North/ 
South highways (such as the Auto¬ 
strada “ del Sole ” from Milan to 
Reggio Calabria and the Autostrada 
"Adriatica” from Bologna to Bari) 
will effectively bring the Mezzogiomo 
(Southern Italy) closer to the North 
of the country as well as to Nortliem 
Europe. 

With the Italo/Swiss motorway 
link-up at Chiasso visitors and goods 
originating from Northern Europe will 
be able to reach the South/the East 
and West of Italy without leaving the 
motorway. From the Brenner Pass 
foreign visitors will be able to reach— 
by using the “ Sole *’ and " Adriatica ” 
interchange—the Southern tip of Italy 
(Ionian Coast) without leaving the 
motorway. 

50% of this netwoifc is entrusted 
to the company “ Autostrada ” a 
wholly owned subsidiary of the public 
group I.R.I. Among the entrusted 
companies “ Autostrade'* is the only 
organisation operating an extensive 
North/South networic stretching to 
2,000 km at present, which will total 
3,000 km when the plan is completed 

The plan put into operation by 
“ Autostrade ” has two fundamental 
objectives: 

1. An improved link-up between the 
Italian motorw^ network and the 
surroundinig European highway 
system by the construction of the 
Voltn-Alessandria-Sempione, the 
Udine-Tarvisio, and the Mestre- 
Vittorio Veneto motorways. 

2. The completion of the motorway 
network for the South of the country 
by the construction of the Caserta- 
Salemo motorway (for a quicker link¬ 
up between the Autostrada “ del 
Sole,” Napoli-Ban and Salemo-Rcggio 
Calabria) and the Bari-Taranto-Sibari 
which will be the extension of the 
“ Adnatira ” motorway along the 
Ionian Coast 

The availability of 4,300 km of 
motorways will offer the user not only 
the advantage oi being able to travel 
from point A to point B with speed 
and safety, but will provide additional 
services not nccessanly linked with 
‘transport. New needs arise for the 
motorway user such as fuel require¬ 
ments, technical and sanitary facilities 
,|a well as rest centres; in addition. 


entdre stretch of the ** Adriatica ” 
motorway will be open to the public. 
Our invitation to tourists should be 
even more attractive to visitors from 
spaigruppo iRii other countries since cars bearing 

foreign number plates wiH pay the 
minimum motorway toll, regardless 
. of engine size. IniB represents a 

for tourists in parUcular, Information reduction of 50% on the normal tariff. 
Offices as well as stopping places Among the main priorities of the 
offering pleasant and interestmg loca- “ Autostrade ” company is also the 
tions within the motorway complex, improvement of older motorways so 
A number of special projects are as to meet the increasing density of 
being studied by “Autostrade,” traffic. It is the company’s responsi- 
including new service centres along bility to ensure an adequate rate of 
the motorway providing travellers, development and modernisation in 
and in particular tourists, with loca- order to maintain a high degree of 



tions in which to recover and relax service and guarantee a high level of 
and become acquainted with the local safety. This is of particular import- 
characteristics of the region. These ance as regards the motorways in 
new centres will be built first in those the North of the country where the 
areas which are considered of parti- problems of an increase in the traffic 
cular interest to tourists and in the density has developed at a rate far 
initial stages primarily in the in excess of any provisions or fore- 
Mezzogiomo. casts. For the same reasons a study 

The Italian motorway network has been undertaken to modernise the 
which consists of two parallel axes extreme points of the Autostrada “ del 
(the “ Sole ” motorway in the centre Sole ” and in particular the stretch 
and the “ Adriatica ” along the coast) between Milan and Bologna where 
will help towards a shift of tourist further motorways will Bnked. The 
migration to the South of the country, uri^ning of the existing Milano- 
It represents an invitation extended Bergamo motorway to six lanes as 
by “Autostrade” to foreign tourists well as tte improvameul in certain 
to discover the Mezzogiomo, espe- steep parts of the Bologna-Firenze 
cially for the 1973 holidays when the motorway are taking place now. 
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Other kinds of foreigners are weicome, too 

in Olivetti. And thus it helps the 
different sectors of the establishment to 
work together. 

But the policy of alliance does not 
just include domestic groups. Italy has 
some obvious parallels with Japan. But 
it does not possess the «same insularity 
that has enabled Japan to keep out 
foreign capitall while absorbing foreign 
technology. Iri, for instance, is quite 
prepared to yield control over a com¬ 
pany to an outsider as the price for 
obtaining management and technolo¬ 
gical skills. It has for instance 50 per 
cent or less in Walworth AJloyco (which 
makes valves), Armco Finsider (struc¬ 
tural steel) and Siemens Data (compu¬ 
ter software) which are all controlled or 
run by foreign companies. And this 
process is likely to develop further. But 
the exiternal connection is not going to 
remain just one way. It w»ill not lie sur¬ 
prising if Iri, as well ais—or because of 
-.its role as developer of the south and 
of advanced technology, becomes a 
Kuropean power as well. To paraphrase 
some recent remarks of Signor Pctrilli, 
head of Iri, the industrial problems of 
Italy cannot be solved in Itkly alone. 

It is these kinds of weaknesses, as 
well as political ones, which have driven 
tiie Italians to espousing Europe as 
'tlie solution to their problems. In some 
respects this is light Brussels has a less 
favourable climate for southern politi¬ 
cians tlian Rome. And more southern 
workers are earning ‘their pay packet 
outside Italy than in Milan and Turin. 
The prime customer for a European 
regional policy would be the Mezzo- 
^rno. Icalian fruit and vegetables 
^lave flooded Europe. And being on the 


right side of the common external tariff 
is a comfort for those wlio foresee Italy 
running into a second generation 
structural problem before it has finished 


Levers of power 

For too long the Italian entrepreneur 
has been living in a capitalist’s dream. 
The resources have been sHiifted towards 
those accumulating capital. 'Fhcy have 
had almost complete freedom to do 
what they want with it. This does not 
mean that there are few rules and 
regulations in Italian .society. On the 
contrary, there are an enormous num¬ 
ber. But equally for every rule there is 
a way of getting around it. In railway- 
carriages, for example, there is a notice 
in non-smokers boldly telling people it 
is forbidden to smoke. Immediately 
below it there is always a large well- 
used ashtray. 

The adventures of the trade unions 
have left a feeliiig of profound uncase 
among the entrepreneurial clasL, an 
unease which is not exactly justified 
by the amount of damage which union 
activity has actually caused. 'Fhcre has 
been no equivalent, for instance, of the 
recent coal miners* strike, in Britain, 
or the long and bitter strike at the 
Girling brake factory a couple of years 
ago which brought virtually the whole 
of Britain’s motor jndusfy to a hall. 
And it is noticeable, in the north at 
least, that many of the people jumping 
onto the neo-fascist 1)andwagon are 
small entrepreneurs who cannot under¬ 
stand what 'is happening now and wish 


solving the first. 

This is that the kinds of industries 
which created the Italian 'miracle were 
based on artisan skills or ratlher simple 
assembly-line work wivich other south¬ 
ern Mediterranean countries and 
several in the develoj)ing world arc 
rapidly acquiring. At the same time 
the Italians recognise that they do not 
have the big guns in advanced teclino- 
logy. A case in point is Olivetti, which 
i-s having its market In rncdhanical cal¬ 
culators eroded by cheap Japanese 
electronic ones, while it has failed to 
gain more than a fingerhold in com¬ 
puters. To some extent :his is a prob¬ 
lem for all European countries, but 
Italy is a particularly acute example. 
Once again the solution is European. 
But at the root of its industrial and 
economic difficulties lies its social and 
()ohtical failure. And only Italy can 
heal ii.self. What this means is first 
that Italy’s entrepreneurs have to 
accept the trade unions a.s a new 
fourth estate here to stay, a)id secoiKi 
the governmen't must outflank the 
unions’ political demands hy reforming 
itself. 


things were back as they used to be. 

The big coni|janies are more realistic, 
but even they are schizophrenic. They 
w^ould like to encouiage a single power¬ 
ful union in the sense that they would 
then know wliu they were dealing with, 
and once they slriick a bargain they 
could have .some confidence in it being 
kept. On the other hand, even they find 
it difficult U) resist a return to their 
sly old ways. In 'lurin at the moment, 
a iiumher of senior Fiat managers have 
bcTJi brought to trial, accused of paying 
police officers and the local Carabinieri 
for helping Fiat against strikers and 
for keeping troublemakers under sur¬ 
veillance. And union leaders complain 
bitterly that even large companies do 
not keep faith with the small print 
agreements. But the unions are also ^ 
schizophrenic, divided between their ; 
indastrial and political goals. They 
too, for political reasons, cannot help 
giving managers one in the eye. At the 
same time their aspirations cannot be 
met unless the industrialists and th^ 
employers have an equal political 
identity and force. It is noticeable 
that Confindustria nowadays bandies 
tlie same remarks about the need for 
social spending as the unions do. 

What is really needed is a new con¬ 
cordat between employers and unions, 
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Bank of Italy's Caesar. Guido Carli 


a commitment to a certain growtfi 
programme over the next few years 
which would leave room for hotli 
higher wages and higher social spend¬ 
ing. The underlying potential for 
further gains in productivity in the 
Italian economy is still enormous, pro¬ 
vided economic growth starts again 
soon. And it is only possible to have 
an ordered transfer of resources from 
exports, domestic consumption and, to 
a certain extent, from industrial invest¬ 
ment towards social investment pro¬ 
vided firms can use their existing 
equipment to maximum effect. 

What the unions are also doing, 
curiously, i.s to set up a bias in the 
economy in favour of the large com¬ 
pany. Tire larger companies are more 
likely to be in a semi-monopoly position 
in which they can pass on the higher 
cost of wages. They also have far 
greater internal resources with which 
to finance their future investment and 
arc therefore far less affected by any 
morietiuv cycle, while the medium- to 
small-sized corn])anies have to go to 
banks lor much of their investment 
funds. 

So a situation emerges in which these 
smaller C(»ni['/anles are hit twice by a 
sliarp increasr m wages, first by the 
effect of the higher lalionr costs ihoni- 
selyes and s»Tond hy the credit sejueeze 
which the bank of Italy [)uts on when 
it thinks that wages are moving ahead 
too fast. And Italy is still a countr\ of 
small businessf‘s. riiree-quarters of 
workers are in plants with a lahoui 
force of less than 500. M<'>re reinark- 
:^<able, over a third of them work ir. firms 
:,With les.s than 20 people on their staff. 
r^If, as the average Italian entre- 
ip^ncur believes, the workers are mainly 


to blame for the present depression, the 
bank of Italy must share some of the 
responsibility too. Early in 1970, it 
started operating a restrictive monetary 
policy as a counter-weight to the 1969 
wage contract. By tiie end of 1970, 
the need was for expansion and the 
bank of Italy allowed a rise in llie 
monetary Irase compatible with a 10-1 i 
per cent increase in the national 
income, by the end of 1971, the 
monetary base Iiad increased by 
1.3,450 billion (£230111) compared with 
an increase of L2,ooo Inllion (£133111) 
in 1970. And the banks were flush with 
liquidity. But for many credit was still 
hard to come bv at the right price. This 
is because banks naturally prefer to 
lend to the surefire risks, the j^ta-tehold- 
ing companies and the big international 
corporations. When it comes to a 
dynamic hut less well known entre¬ 
preneur, the banks tend to take a rather 
jaundiced view about economic pros- 
f>ects and alx>ut 'the borrower’s ability 
to repay, and insist on collateral which 
it might be difficult for the entrepreneur 
to provide. 

Among the many special funds which 
provide subsidised credit for Italian 
industry, there is one for the small 
firm. But like the others it has limited 
cash, and it is not in the power of 
the banks to shift funds from one 
source to anotlier. One answ'cr sug¬ 
gested to thi.s problem of Italy’s 
Macmillan gap is for a national 
guarantee fund to be set up, held by 
the central institute for rnedium-term 
lending, Mediobanca. In fact, under 
an existing law, it is possible for the 
state to guarantee rnedauni-term lend- 
ing operations. But as usual in Italian 
life, the procedure for obtainiilg this 


guarantee is so complex, long-winded 
and exhausting that institutes have 
tended to shy away from operation.s 
where ibis kind of help would be 
necessary. 

Boss bank 

One thing that the heavy dependence 
of the medium and small sized firms on 
})ank credit does h to make life a lot 
easier for the Bank of Italy. A credit 
s(juee7e in Italy, as in Japan or 
Oermany, really bites hard. The Bank 
of Italy exercises control over the 
monetary system in three main ways . 
through its rediscount facilities ; 
through compulsory reserve require¬ 
ments ; and through open market 
operations. The rediscount facility 
which enables banks to increase their 
liquidity and therefore their potential 
loan base, by discounting certain lypc'^ 
of paper with the Bank of Italy, 
can be a useful way of restricting 
credit, both in terms of the type of 
paper which the Bank of Italy will 
accept and in terms of the rate ol 
interest which it charges. But generally 
it is the least powerful of the three 
weapons. The system of requiring 
commercial banks to hold reserves in 
relation to their total outstanding 
deposits with the Bank of Italy was 
one of the key reforms brought in by 
the De Gasperi/Einaudi regime. At 
key moments an increase in the reserve 
requirement, or indeed a decrease, can 
have a powerful effect on the total 
liquidity available to the monetary 
system. But, in practice^ by far the 
most useful and flexible weapon is the 
open market operation. The two large 
variables with which the Bank of Italy 
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TUSCANY - A LITTLE MIRACLE 


Florence, Chief Town of the Region 


Tuscany is one of the more out¬ 
standing of the twenty Italian 
regions which have had a legis¬ 
lative assembly and a government 
of their own since 1970. It is al¬ 
most as big as Belgium and has 
a population close to that of 
Denmark. Its capital is Florence, 
a city which has emerged with 
difficulty from the destruction 
wrought by the great flood of 
1966. 

There arc none of tlie big in- 
dusti^iial complexes in Tuscany 
which are so characteristic of 
Northern Italy and a large por¬ 
tion of the industrialised part of 
Europe. Industry is small or 
medium-sized, and is very widely 
disseminated throughout the 
Region, with special concentra¬ 
tions in the valley of the Amo, 
I'uscany's h^iggest river. 

The production of Tuscan 
companies is generally in the 
field of high quality goods, which 
have a variety and are kept up- 
to-date in a way that would be 
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impossible in larger, highly 
mechanised plants. Tuscan pro¬ 
ducts thus manage to maintain a 
personal note and clo^e links 
with typical local traditions. 
There is the production of 
articles made from straw around 
Florence, for instance, and of 
goods made of hides and leather 
as well as furniture, furnishings 
and glass in the Arno valley; 
jewellery is made in Arezzo, 
alabaster ware in the ancient 
Etruscan city of Volterra, and 
marble goods in the mountains 
that separate Tuscany from 
Liguria. Finally 'there is wine¬ 
making, with an output topping 
all other regions of Italy and a 
product held internationally in 
the highest esteem (Chianti). 

This kind of production is 
largely intended for export, with 
an annual total of $800 m as 
against imports of $350 m. Only 
Lombardy, with its major indus¬ 
trial cen'tres at Milan, does bet¬ 
ter than Tuscany. 

The products peculiar to Tus¬ 
cany have ver>' frequently been 
the Regfion's messengers through¬ 
out the world, and have in cer¬ 
tain cases given rise to a fresh 
influx of tourists. 

Side by iSde with this business 
there is a flourishing precision 
engineering sector (the Galileo 
faeUwy and the Nuovo Pignone 
works in Florence) ^ and an ad¬ 
vanced technolo^ industry (the 
O.T.E. plant in Florence). 


Prondem Lelio iMgorio Particular importance attaches 


to thr production of steel 
(Acciaieric di Piombino, one of 
Italy’s biggest plants with an an¬ 
nual output of 1,379,300 tons) 
and motorcycles (the Piaggio 
company of Pontedera, the larg¬ 
est in its field in Italy). 


In Tuscany, a- region unique 
in Italy for its monuments, its 
cultural tradition and its natural 
beauty, the tourist imlustry is 
more imp>ortant than almost any¬ 
where else in Italy. 

But if we really want to 
understand the Tuscany of today, 
we must remember that in these 
last ten years the Region has 
experienced a kind of little 
miracle on the Japanese pattern. 
There has been considerable in¬ 
dustrial progress at the expense 
of agriculture (dropping from 50 
per cent to 15 per cent of the 
labour force) as a result of a 
process which, taking advantage 
of low labour costs, gave a fresh 
impetus to a movement towards 
extensive industrialisation mainly 
geared to foreign markets. It 
follows that the repercussions of 
economic difficulties on a national 
plane were felt in Tuscany only 
ait a time when foreign trade 
began to fall oft and international 
demand dropped. 

The Regional Government’s 
main task at this moment is to 
maintain in being Tuscany’s pro¬ 
ductive apparatus in order to 
overcame current economic diffi- 
cuitios. 


The Region of 
Tuscany in 
Figures 


Area: 8,875 sq. miles (2,299, 

113 ha) 

Population: 3»479»585 (i970) 
Capital: Florence: Inh 460,944 
(1970) 

Working population : 1,303,000 
Agriculture: labour- force 184,000 
Industry: laboui force 638,000 
Services etc. (tourism, handi- 
craft.s, coinmerLc). labour 
force 481,000 

Agriculture 

Cultivated area. 426,278 acres 
(1,053,332 ha) 

Produ( tion: cricals 685,800 tons 
(6,638,000 q.) 

fdives 76,200 tons (762,000 q.) 
grapes 

(5-^131 130 « q ) 

fruit 57,890 tons 1578,900 q.) 
Agricultural matljines- 80,781 

1 Forests 

^ Area: 351.487 acres (86B.525 ha) 

^ Hunting 

i Close area: 171,210 acre.'S 

(423,059 ha) 

Tourism 

Hold undertakings: 3,451; beds: 

I* J*r)i 032 
s Hospitals 

* 159; beds; 42,659 
s 

- Education 

Llernentary schools: 3,i22 
Secondary schools : 541 
^ Higher schcxils : 369 
Universities: 3 (Florence, Pisa, 

[ Siena) 

5 . ■ -- - . 

; President of the Regional 
Governme n t ; LELIO 
LAGORIO (Socialist) 

' Monte dei Paschi di SienaR oite 
of the main banks in Italy and, 

; indeed, in Europe, in 1972 com- 
■ plotes 500 years since its faun- 
I dation. 

' “ Monte del Psischi ” occupi^ 
60th. place in the work] ranking 
of hanks, with a total of futi^ 

I handfled close to Lit. 3,000 

. Monte dei Paschi di Siena has 
1 branches in the mkin i^gtons of 
Italy, but it has a particularly 
exltemive network of offices in 
^ Tuscany. 

> **Monte ddi Paschi'^ also has 

- imorests in major international 
) financuil institutions, including 

- the Itallftn International Bank, 
London. 
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has to operate are the balance of pay¬ 
ments effects and the treasury's 
financing requirement which results 
from government deficits. The impact 
of the treasury financing requirement 
depends to quite a large extent on who 
takes up treasury paper—the Bank of 
Italy itself, the commercial banks and 
other credit institutions or the public 
at lairge. So the central hank, which can 
neither predict nor control the absolute 
level of the government’s deficit, has 
had at several crucial points to inanipu. 
late the balance of payments through 
borrowing or lending in the Euro¬ 
dollar market. 

Blunted weapons 

These dry technical details arc 
important. For there are few countries 
in 'the world where monatjuy policy 
is so important, simply because for 
several reasons the Italian govern¬ 
ment’s budgeting is an intolerably 
clumsy weapon of economic control. 
First because with financial responsi- 
bilrty divided between three ministries, 
there is no economic supremo as there 
is in Britain or (krmany. Although 
Signor Colombo achieved a certain 
pre-eminence during his long stint at 
the treasury he lacked the formal 
power or the apparatus to do the job 
properly (and it is significant that when 
the Andreotti government was being 
formed at the end of February he 
would only accept his old job on condi¬ 
tion that he was effectively given 
control over the ministry of the 
economy as well). Second, owing to 
the incompetence of the bureaucratic 
machine the fact that money is 
allocated for a specific purpose does 
not mean that it is spent. 

Third, Italy suffers from one of 
the most inefficient tax systems in 
Europe (as a result of which the 
government is permanently in deficit 
whether it likes it or not). And the 
central government ba.s very inadequate 
control over the spending of local 
pvernment, which is so up to its eyes 
in debt that the Bank of Italy in its 
last annual <report sternly demanded a 
complete reform. Although tax receipts 
do have some counter-cyclical effect, 
going up when the economy is buoyant 
and down when it is in recession, the 
inadequacy of the tax base has often 
been a prime excuse in putting off 
urgently needed social spending. In 
principle Italy is about to undergo a 
sweeping 'tax reform, master-minded 
by the farmer finance minister, the 
tenacious Social Democrat, Signor 
f-uigi Preti* It is hoped that the tax 
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system will then have a larger, more 
equitable and more buoyant base, 
although the sceptics claim with some 
plausibility that the Italian nature is 
too incorrigible for it to work 
properly. 

Up to now Italian taxation has been 
based on two principles, both baffling 
to Anglo-Saxons. The first, which the 
reform hopes to abolish, is the indepen¬ 
dent power of local authorities to 
assess income. Until now it has been 
possible for an Italian to have his 
income assessed by the state at one 
figure and by the local authorities at 
another, because they looked at his 
standard of living not his actual earn¬ 
ings (and the colour of his politics 
could make a significant difference 
too). Now only the state will tax, on 
the basis of earnings. And the method 
of assessing on the tax officiars hunches 
—he does not have to prove that the 
taxpayer’s declaration is wrong—is to 
go altogether. This has meant that 
the taxpayer declares a ludicrously 
small figure, knowing that it will be 
increased by the official, and then 
appeals against his assessment. With 
one third of taxpayers going to appeal, 
the drag on revenue is so desperate 
that an amnesty lias to be granted and 
a compromise is made out ot court. 

Fighting the tax officials has become 
a national sport and the number of 
outright evaders is put as high as 8m 
people. The new deal k that 
the slate will stick to what the tax¬ 
payer declares and a highly elaborate 
computerised tax register is to be 
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introduced. Rates have been revised 
and there should an important shift 
in the fiscal burden fiom the lower- 
middle to the upper-middle income 
groups. The American economist, Mr 
Franco Modigliani, has persuasively 
argued, however, that things will 
remain the same. Large capital incomes 
are taxed at such high rates, he says, 
that money will still lx- smuggled out 
of the country and the rich will con¬ 
tinue to transfer their assets to some 
Swiiss-'bascd company to escape persona) 
taxation. And since the officials will 
still l>e left witfi discretionary powers, 
tax will still l)c a matter t -f “ buslarelle,” 
the polite euphemism for civil service 
corruption. 

The other main refonn is that Italy 
will bring in a value added tax (Vat) 
instead of ils current turnover tax. 
Under EEC rules it should have done 
so in 1971, but yet once again there 
has recently been a postponement. The 
problem is that with the turnover tax 
there has been ^vide.spread evasion by 
small firrtKS and shopkeepers who often 
have secret stores of goods which they 
have not invoiced. Under V'^at, also 
computer hacked, the\' will find it hard 
to conceal their previous evasions and 
the cost of living is likely to be jolted 
upwards. 

But the real jjrohlem is the organi¬ 
sation of the tax offices, a paradigm 
example of Italian bureaucracy. Most 
offices are short of adding-machines 
and it is normal for high level officials 
•to 'have to do their typing and 
filing themselves. Most of their registers 
arc, in fact, still handwritten. Typically, 
too, co-operation between tax offices at , 
provincial or regional level is slight, 
which makes life a lot easier for the 
evader. Like all Italian reforms, it is 
hard to believe in Signor Preti’s brain' 
child until it is acUiallv at work. 

Sottogoverno 

One compensating factor in terms 
of economic management is the huge 
state industrial sector. Around 55 per 
cent of the Italian economy is state 
controlled in one form or another. The 
long term investment programmes of 
the railways, Enel, the electricity 
company, Iri, Eni and so on do have 
some counter-cyclical effect. For 
Mistance, Iri’s investment budget in 
bad years accounts for as much as ii 
per cent of industrial investment, while 
in good years for the economy this falls 
to about 7 per qent. But even in these 
repositories of the Italian miracle the 
ways of the Roman system of govern¬ 
ment have their pervasive influence* 
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Political power is used less to control 
the overall size of public funds than the 
use to which they are put. Jobs for 
the boys, the plums of large govern¬ 
ment contracts, licences, grants and 
subsidies, these are the things which 
take up political energy. The unifica¬ 
tion of Italy has not meant an outright 
victory for the north. Economic power 
may reside there, but increasingly 
political and bureaucratic power is in 
the hands of central and southern 
Italy. No one is ntore contemptuous 
of Rome than the straight-backed 
Piedmontese. Wliat does the Roman do, 
they ask, but “ intrallazza—intrigue 
for j>S'rsonal gain? Nevertheless it is the 
northerners who have accepted the 
game which the “ terroni ”—anyone 
who comes from south of tlie Po valley 
—play with such passion. 

The game is Sottogoverno. li 
basically consists of the manipulation 
of patronage on a vast scale to provide 
money, jobs and votes for political 
parties and their allies. Parties and 
politicians need money (for under 
Italy’s proportional representation 
system they have to field a lot of candi¬ 
dates). And with nine significant poli¬ 
tical parties, each split into rival 
factions, the fight for the powers of 
Sottogoverno is fierce. Political leaders, 
to retain power and the allegience of 
their best men, need access to a 
“ Stanza dei Bottoni,” a room where 
yiou can push the right button.s. And 
payment is their support for whatever 
measure or reform the unfortunate 
government of the clay is trying to 
push through parliament. The best 
players are the Christiian Democrats 
who have managed to pack most of 
the important posts. But the struggle 
when one of the posts comes up is 
always acute. 

Recently there was a bonanza of 
vacant jobs, including the presidencies 
of Eiii, I mi (the medium term credit 
insiitutc), the Banco di Napoli, the Isti- 
tuto Baiuaj io Sati Paolo di Torino, the 
Banco di Sicilia and Rai, the state 
controlled r.idio and television service. 
Rai is one of the eldorados of the 
patronage .s\stciu, employing thousands 
of unnccessaiy pcoj)le, including over 
‘20,000 special coiitribuiors/’ A recent 
article in La Stampu described the 
head of Signor Barnaliei, as an 
eastern potentate, surrounded when¬ 
ever he goes to the house of parliament 
by a horde of supplicant MPs, asking 
him to employ their proU\ges. 

At the regional and local level the 
system is much die same. As a result, 
obstacles in the way of cutting 
some of the useless bureaucracy 
its agencies are enormous. 


Questions about economic manage¬ 
ment, the role of the unions, the 
banking sy^em and the public sector 
are common to all modern industrial 
societies. And 20 years of rapid growth 
have made the bare statistics of the 
average Italian’.s life reasonably com¬ 
parable with those of Europeans to the 
north. But in certain key ways life in 
Italy is still profoundly different. Talk¬ 
ing to a wide range of Italians one still 
has the impression that society is still 
going through a traumatic shock, 
which in one way can be called the 
product of rapid development, but it is 
less the product of growth as the fact 
that Italy has been through an enor¬ 
mous structural change and still needs 
to go through another. 

That agricultuTe now employs less 
than 20 per cent of the working popu¬ 
lation, compared to over 40 per cent 
in the early 1950s, has meant Aat over 
Gm people have moved from the 
land to the cities. This has happened 
throughout Italy and, indeed, the 
regional shift, from south to north, has 
not been all that enormous. The net 
shift of people from south to north 
after the war rose from less than 
100,000 to just over 200,000 a year and 
it has ^nnee dropped again to between 
50,000 and 150,000 a year. Thus over 
the past 20 years the total numl^er of 
people leaving the south has been 
around 2im. This, and the general 
move from the land common to all 
Italian regions, has been enough to 


cause acute problems in the northern 
cities. But it has not been enough to 
change the age-old imbalance between 
south and north. 

'Fhis is the key problem in Italian 
society. Tfie backwardness of the 
Mezzogiorno reaches far back into its 
history. And it has not been helped by 
the fact that so much of it is mountain¬ 
ous and unsuitable for anything but 
forej5tr>' or grazing. By the time of 
unification in 1861 the south was 
already behind the vigorous Piedmont 
and the north according to most indica¬ 
tors. It had a much higher illiteracy 
rate ; only a small part of the railway 
sysftem (which according to Cavour was 
going to sew up the Italian bool) ; and 
only a few commercial firms. But, at 
least, during the preceding years the 
Bourbon rulers of the Kingdom of the 
Two Sicilies had begun to do some- 
thing. The first steamship in the 
Mediterranean was built in Naple.s in 
1818. And at the Florence exhibition 
of 1861 the south showed that it had 
a stake in papermaking, marine and 
railway engines, shipbuilding, leather 
goods and teartiles. But what it had 
laboriously buih up vm largely thrown 
away by open competition with the 
north, and although it initially received 
more than its fair share of public works, 
economic conditions generally became 
worse, aggravated by a high tariff com- 
rhercial policy, which ruined its export 
trade while forcing it to take high cost 
import substitutes from the north. 
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A bridge-reaion between the European Common 
Market, the Mediterranean basin and the markets 
of Central and Eastern Europe 


A traditional cross-road for trade relations 
and traffic between the Overseas and the 
Danube Countries 


Twelve Industrial Development Areas, with special facilities away from 
congested regions; 

a good net-work of transport and communications (railways, highways, 
airport); 

Trieste - a port connect i ng Africa, Asia and Central and Eastern Europe, 
with its duty-free zones; 

availability of fuel and power, including methane gas, 
availability of manpower; 

several State and Regional incentives for industrial investments; 
tax exemptions and reductions; 
medium-term loans at attractive rates; 
grants for investments in mountain areas; 

minority share capital for joint-ventures by FRIULIA, the Regional Financial 
Company; 

leaseof small factories and machinery by FRIULIA-LIS S.p.A. 


Informition: 

G«ncr«l 


Transport 
Invest mtfits 
Leasing 


n«a)on« Autonoma Priuh—Vana»»a Ciuha 

Aasaaaorato Induatna • Commarcio — Via Tranio 2 - iniESTE 

Union# nagtonaia dalla Camara tft Commarcio 
Via daila Araa 2 - rniESTC 

Ent# Aiitonomo dal Porto di Triaata 
Punto Praneo Vaochio-TPIESTE 

Fmaniiaria Ragionaia Fr luli-Var^aIla Giulia - FpiULIA S, p A- 
Via Tranto 2 - Tnil«TE 

Finanalaria Pasionala Fnuli- VF*^*t*J*. ta a . a 

Loeasioni induliiiali di Sviloppo — FniuL lA—118 8.p A. 
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BRITAIN 

into 

EUROPE 

Britain no longer has to choose between the continent of Europe 
and the open sea. It needs both. And the continent of Europe 
needs Britain and the open seas it will bring into Europe with it. 

The Economist has prepared a f)2-page booklet on the 
detailed and broad implications of British entry. It does not 
hide the many doubts; it answers them. This l>ooklet is based 
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Signs of inequality 



rhe ^ap between north and south 
continued to widen under the fascists, 
who at least inanage<l to drain 60,000 
hectares of marshland in lower Lazio. 
'Phe south was predominantly agricul¬ 
tural, in the worst po.ssil)le way with 
either large and under-exploited or tiny 
landholdings. It lacked luarkel's, it 
lacked capital, and it was forced to con¬ 
centrate on the extensive production of 
high-cost grains. Between 1861 and 
1936 the number of jobs available in 
industry' and transport in the south 
actually declined by 100,000, while its 
total |X>pulat'oii rose by 5.7111. 
The gap in real incornes steadily 
widened in the decades before the 
introduction of the Cassa per il Mezzo- 
giorno in 1950. Then, the south had 
37 per cent of the population but less 
than 22 per cent of the national 
inco*nie. If one takes the poorest areas 
of the south, C'alabria and Basilicata, 
and compares them with the richest 
areas of the north the contrast is far 
more startling. Real income per head 
was le.ss than a third in these regions 
of what it was in Lombardy, Pied- 
Tnont and Liguria. 

In other words tlie south was similar 
in rirany respects to one of the better- 
off developing countries today, with the 
disadvantage that it was unable to 
manipulate its terms of trade with the 
rest of the world through a se|.>arate 
exchange rate. Much of it was also in 
the 19th century as far as comniunica- 
tions were concerned. So was its social 
environment, often still feudal in tone, 
llie Cam was the first large scale 
attempt to redress the l)alance. It was 
set up at a tiine wiien development 
economies waa in, a primitive mte 


and when the success ol the Marshall 
Plan tended to make i>eople think that 
all that was needed to get an economy 
going was an injection of funds. For¬ 
tunately there were no such illusions 
about the south, and the Cassa was 
endowed both with what at the time 
seemed a very large amount of money 
and a long-term cornniitment that 
would continue whatever happened 
politically or economically in the rest 
of the country. 

The first priority.of the Cassa was 
rightly to provide a modern infrastruc¬ 
ture and to try to do something about 
the south’s largest employer, agricul¬ 
ture. 1'he south was short of everything 
—roads, electricity, water. Out of the 
1.1,640 billion (£1.1 billion) spent in 
the first 10 years, half went on agricul¬ 
ture, a little less than a quarter on 
infrastructure and the rest mainly on 
subsidising industr\\ In the next 
decade, l>etwcen 1961 and 1970 when 
the sums made available more than 
doubled, over two thirds of the money 
was used for industry. The attention 
of tlie Cassa had switched to jobs. 
Meanwhile Iri and otlier agencies 
were building up the road network, 
connecting the west side dewn to 
Reggio di Calabria with Rome and the 
nortii, and radically improving east- 
west coinniunications with a motorway 
from Naples to Bari. 

As the programme developed it 
revolved essentially round tliree 
prongs: making the south acce.ssible 
to the rest of Italy and providing an 
adequate background for new industiv : 
twisting the ann of state enterprises .so 
that they pushed more and nion* of 
their new investment to the south ; 
and providing a variety of incentives 
for private industry' to set up new 
factories, of which the most important 
have been a tax free lioliday and sub¬ 
sidised rales of interest for loans. Initi¬ 
ally, it wMs hard to attract any sizeable 
private inve.stment. The northern indus¬ 
trialists were cjuite liappy where they 
were in the plain of Lombardy aird 
although wage rates were initially lowei 
in the south, there was still the prol>- 
lem of training workers and iinding 
skilled men and inanugeinent wlio often 
liad to be brought down from the north. 
So too dkl the vast bulk of raw 
materials and semi-finished products. 
Basically the -south wa> too under¬ 
developed tt> attract pro8l>erous 
northerners. Foreign firms often 
grumbled too that when they came to 
set up a factory the services pioniLsed 
to them by local like road.s, 

electricity and water supply, wore ju&t 
not there. 


Cathedrals in the desert 

In tliese circumstances, it was far 
eaiiier and more spectacular to twist 
the arm of a state-owned enterprise 
into building some giant project which 
it was going to liave to put up anyway. 
Sicily made .sense for refineries since 
it was a short tanker ride from the 
Suez canal and other outlets for 
Middle Last oil. But refineries provide 
few joi)s. I'heir main attraction apart 
from the lahoui needed to build them 
is the downstream activity which might 
one day get tacked on. 'Lhe largest 
single investment until recently has 
been the Finsider steel works at Tar¬ 
anto (part of tlie Iri group). The hope 
w’as that around the Finsider works 
would develop a liost of factories using 
steel products. But nothing happened, 
largely because I'aranto produced 
fini.shed steel and none of the consumers 
of finished steel like the car assemblers 
were in the least anxious to end up at 
I'araiito. 

So the first decade or so of rhe Cassa 
became known for those cathedrals in 
the desert w'^liich look verv good m the 
statistics but |:)ro\'ide very few jobs. 
Much more irnpottant in practice was 
the pressure on state holding companies 
like Iri and the large private empires 
like Montecaiini not to close down the 
indu.stnes thev already had in the 
soutli. 'I'hus Iri was landed with an 
ex|jensive load of loss-making ship¬ 
yards around .\aples. .And firms which 



Th0 south msds more than sunshine 
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Too many tike him . . . 


have accepted the generous incentives 
of the state find that they carry some 
heavy political ohligations. Indeed, for 
this very reason, some foreign firms 
when they go south prefer not to 
accept state subsidies at all. 

During the 1960s ihere was increas¬ 
ing criticism of the Oassa’s nianage- 
inent of its funds. First it appealed to 
l)e quite indcscriniinate in the way it 
encouraged little pockets of industry 
all round the south, thereby diluting 
the chances of any one place achieving 
self-sustaineil growth. Second, it was 
accused of replacing rather than sup¬ 
plementing the work of local and pR>- 
vincial authorities. Given the nature of 
southern politics, this was hardly sur¬ 
prising. Third, although there was an 
enormous improvement in the income 
per h.ead of southerners from 1950 to 
1970 - it rose from $320 to $800—their 
relative position as contpared with the 
nor'thLMiiers remained roughly the same. 

In itself this was no mean achieve¬ 
ment, since it requii’ed a remarkable 
rate of gruvvtli for the south to keep in 
step with the north at all. And the 
south was in tiallv rur.-*ed with a far 
greater dependence on agriculture. 
But many lesptTiahle economists have 
argued that less money should he spent 
in the south not ino:c, since the only 
realistic way of .-solving its problems is 
by encouraging a mass exodus of 
people, The fact is that desjiite the 
billion (£.5*^ billion) poured in 
by the Gassa, despite an increase in 
investrneiu by state liolduig companies 
of nearly ()Oo per cent in the past 
decade, and despite tlie appearance of 
scares of foreign firms, the actual nuni- 
of jobs available in the south 



not enough tike them 


gone down. There are now only 
1.8m ]x*ople employed on the land, 
compared to double that number in 
1951. But since i960 a fourfold increase 
in indu.strial investment has added less 
than 160,000 extra jobs. Essentially 
it is the old leaky bucket problem. Too 
many industrial jobs in the south 
depend on declining industries. 

S^in^9 it all up__ 


/ 



Pouring money in 

Despite the emigration of f)in people 
either abroad or to the north in the 
past 20 v'ears, unemployment in the 
.south remain.s just as intractable a 
problem as ever. Around Naples tltere 
are 100,000 unemployed out of a total 
population of 1.7m, and 15,000 jobs at 
least need to be provided each year just 
to keep that figure uncitanged. It is little 
wonder that Italy’s planning .system is 
now virtually concerned only with the 
southern prxjbleni. Recently a .series of 
measures has been passed to increase 
the rate of spending in the south. 

I'hc. Cassa will have almost as mucli 
money in the next 10 years as it 
has had in the past 20, and the 
state holding companies which are 
responsible for around half Italy’s 
industrial investment have now in 
principle at least to locate four-fifth'* 
of their new projects in the south. The 
level of incentive.s has been raised so 
that really big investments of over $8n^ 
(£3.3111) do not get such good terms as 
smaller projects (for which grants of 
up to 45 fier cent will lie available). In 
general, the incentive system has been 
made more flexible so that the govern- 
ment can give more money to the pro¬ 
jects tliey really want and an attempt is 
being made to suljsidise labour-intensive 
as much as capital-intensive schemes. 

But more important than the extra 
money is tlie fact that very belatedly 
some of the big northern industrialists 
have got round to doing what Olivetti 
pioneered nearly 20 years ago, in locat¬ 
ing part of their investment in the south 
as a -matter of principle* And here 
.southerners have the strikes and di^ 
turbances of the hot autumn to be 
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ISTITUTO MOBILIARE ITALIANO 

(Established in 1931) 

VIALE DELL’ARTE, 25—ROME. ITALY 
Subscribed capital and reservea Lit. 257»334m 


A CREDIT INSTITUTE SPECIALISED IN EXTENDING MEDIUM AND 
LONG TERM FINANCING TO INDUSTRY AND TO PUBLIC UTILITIES 


Main figures as of December 31,1971 


Loans outstanding 
Bonds 


Lit 3.861.541m “ 
Lit 2,662.334ni 


Foreign borrowings Lit 469.643m 


£2,574m 
£1.775m 
£ 313m 


IMI operates through * 

—tha extanslon of loam and other credit tramactloiis. Including the financing of investments assisted by Govenment 
incentives and Interest contributiom both for medium and small enterprises and for new ventures in the South of 
Italy and other development areas, 

-^the financing of industrial research and development, 

—equity participations, 

—maritime credit, 

—the terms financing of export of capital goods, 

—tnisteeships. 

IMI raises funds on the Italian and foreign capital markets, principally by floating bonds which are widely popular 
with investors and savers, 

IMI’s experience and credit facilities are available to foreign concerns willing to make productive investments in Italy. 

Representative Offices in Washington, London, Zurich, Brussels, Mexico City. 

Branch Offices in Milan, Thrin, Genoa, Padua, Venice, Florence, Bari, Naples, CaUnia. 


We think that we can help you to find the right answers 
to your financial questions. 

Our huge international organisation is at your service. 

We do not guarantee miracles but we are ready to help 
you. 
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Istituto dl Credito di Dirltto Pubblico 
Established in 1539 
Capital Funds and Reserves : 

Ure 95,982329,652 
HEAD OFFICE-NAPLES 


Complete Banking services 
and facilities available 

Agricultural Credit - Land Credit - Industrial 
Credit and Credit to Craftsmen - Credit against 
Pledges 


496 BRANCHES IN ITALY 


Offices abroad: 

Buenos Aires Branch - New York Agency 

Representative Offices: 

Bruxelles - Buenos Aires - Frankfurt a/M 
-New York - Paris - Zurich 

Affiliated bank: 

Banco di Napoli (Ethiopia) Share Co., Asmara 

LONDON REPRESENTATIVE 

St. Alphage House, 2, Fore Street, London 
F.C.2. Tel. 01-628 0831/2. 

Telex ; 420634 - 223344 NAPBANC, N.Y. 


Permanent Exchange Offices on board 
T /V “ Raffaello ” and M/V “ Giulio Cesare ’ 


CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD 



AZIENDA 

AUTONOMA 

H 

TURISMO- 

FIORENGE 

A complete 
organization at 
the service of 
visitors 
residents 
and guests 
of all ages 
and nationalities 


Premises of the Azienda Autonoma 
di Turismo—'Via Tomabuoni, 15 
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Ugolino Golf Country Club— 

Via Chiantigiana, 1 /a Grassina (Fi) 
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Information Office 
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thankful for^ since it was apparently 
only then that companies like Fiat 
realised how much they had contributed 
to the scKiail upfheaval by concentrating 
their growth on one place. In the 1970- 
72 period Fiat Will ibe spending over 
$300m in the south and in future will 
spend at least 50 per cent of its 
investment funds there. 

Alfa Romeo is buildiing a giant car 
plant oiitside Naples for its new Alfa 
Sud models, But this was a highly poli¬ 
tical act since 'the plant will more than 
double total output and no one knows 
whetfier the firm can sell the new cars. 
The hope was that the Alfa Sud fac¬ 
tory, with the expanded Fiat invest¬ 
ment in it, would act as the growth 
centre for a car component industry. 
Although over 20 component firms will 


ITALY 

eventually set up Plants, the total scale 
is disappointii^. ^e fact is that the 
big guns are still in the north and it 
will take a further large shift in the 
centre of gravity l^efore it is worth¬ 
while for a manufacturer to move so 
far from his traditional market. 

But the soudi should not despa»ir yet. 
Although the amount of jobs available 
will continue to be wholly inadequate 
for another decade, the combination of 
emigration, government money and 
f>ressure and the largest pool of sur¬ 
plus labour in Europe must eventually 
prove decirive. How quickly def)ends 
on the speed with which southerners 
themselves can shake off the apathy 
towards the blows that fate deals them, 
just as much as the amount of help 
which comes from outside. 


Pessimism is never enough 


Politioally Italy has 'been one country 
for over 100 years. It will take another 
generation brfore it is one country 
economically. But at last it is on the 
road there. In every year since the 
war but the last, one out of every 
100 Italian families leaves tlie 
land. By the end of the decade the 
1 in 10 who remain will hopefully, 
primed w»ith money from Brussels, be 
running more or less viable farms. For 
those Who leave, the future is still in 
the balance. Whatwer government is 
in «p>ower, there will be a deep commit- 
meOt to see that the south gets more 
than its fair share of resources. But 
how soon will it be able to hold on to 
its sons, and not export most of them 
to the north and abroad ? And what 
will they find waiting for (them when 
they do go ? The answers depend first 
on the vitality and dynamlism of 
Europe as a whole and second on the 
ability of the men in RcMne and Milan 
to resuscitate the miracle. 

After passing through its most severe 
depression rince the war, Italy today is 
a country fuH of pessimists. It is also 
a country Where everyone appears to 
he in conflict with everyone else and 
where the capacity for compromise 
appears to be waning. There are econ¬ 
omic forces working for a revival. The 
•nd'icators whSth have been going down 
at some point start moving up 
^gain and world trade should start 
growing faster again, too. But people 
are going to take some pereuading tliat 
thinp can get better again. So ehere 
‘s going to be an ugly period of waiting 
h'l- the ncKt nine months or so. 

'f'hore sue two gmvt hurdles to be. 


overcome : the general elections and the 
formation of a new government after 
tliem ; and t!he renegotiation of long- 
temi wage contracts in the autumn. 
The tone of the second will l>e sK by 
the first. But there is certainly one 
possible scenario Which does not lead to 
disaster. No government will survive 
which merely puts industrial peace at 
the top of its lidt. But, to put it bluntly, 
the new rulers will have to buy their 
way out of trouble. With a reasonalrfe 
balance of payments and a stagnant 
economy, this is no time for financial 
masochism. Money inu.?t be spent, and 
be seen to be spent, first on housing, 
because that has t?he greatest economic 
impact and because there at least half 
a reform is already in being. Second, 
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Not what they were 

Exports: % ctwng« over pfwiout vw (volumt) 



I960 62 64 66 68 70 71 


the government must actually stan a 
dialogue going With the unions .when 
it works out its programme of reforms. 
In other words the government must 
try to separate the political side from 
the economic side of the next hot 
autumn. 

Third, and most daringly, Rome 
must recognise that its record in 
■administraitiion over the past lOO years 
has just not lieen good etw)ugh and 
alxiicate so:ne of its powers. What is 
potcn-tially one of tlie most important 
ref(7rms .since the war has just come 
into operation. Italy now has, formally 
at least, a system of regional govern¬ 
ment. In principle at leaist many of the 
powers of Rome to conduct domestic 
alfairs have now been delegated to the 
regional level. If Rome cannot get 
iiouse.s built, well perhaps the men in 
lk)logna, 'rurin or Milan can. But they 
need mi>nc\' and the main fiiianckd 
fKwers will remaiin finnly witfi the cen¬ 
tral government, as they ^ould. This 
means however that if Rome wants 



Nbw ttyt9 head of EmiHa^Bcmagna, Fafiiti 
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to be obstructionist it can make a 
farce of legional government by not 
autfioijsing tiie cash needed to activate 
laws -at the regional level. 

This would be a tragedy. It will also 
be a tragedy if some of the ministries 
in Rome are not now dismantled and 
their staff sent packing to the provinces 
or given large golden handshakes. I'hc 
new regional authorities, in other 
words, oiler a chance to alter the way 
in which Italy is ruled—and it is a 
chance Whiich ought not to be missed. 

Of course .some regional governments 
will prove to be worse than the old 
sysJtem. Sicily has had regional status 
for years and Sicily, as everyone knows, 
is a mess of corruption and exploita¬ 
tion. Rome itself is one of the worst 
managed cities in the w^orld. But at 
leaist regional devolution would give 
the north a chance to digest its immi¬ 
grant load. Tlie towns as tlhey are now 
have the responsibilitv for what goes 
wrong—^the houses which are not built, 
the schools whidh are overcrowded— 
but lack adequate powers to put tliem 
right. Now in principle their regional 
governments will. 

The worst .solution w*ill be if Rome 
hangs on to what powers it already has 
and if the regions become just another 
arena for mixing delay, confusion and 
political manoeuvring together. Italy 
ivas always been a country of cities and 
their regions witli a national bureau¬ 
cracy imposed upon them. The bureau¬ 
cracy has never worked. Now is the 
time to cut it down to .size. 

How -is Italy likely to develop in 
face of all the problems Whicli afflict 
it ? One suspects that over the next 
-20 years it may have sonie striking 
advantages. It has large indu^ries, but 
it also depends greatly on small one::. 
During the 1960s, when size seemed to 
be the main industrial virtue, this 
looked a disadvantage. But now there 
is a consideralble disenchantment with 
the liuge corporations. Italy’s relatively 
immature industrial structure may lead 
it to some form of organ-isation more 
suites! to the 1970s and 1980s. In the 
econoniy of the future, the south may 
have more advantages than appear 
now. Economic operations—not just 
industi^ial ones, which in any case will 
become relatively less important—^wi'll 
be inor^ footloose as electronic com¬ 
munications really make their impact. 
The south has a great deal of easily 
accessible, relatively empty and very 
beautiful real estate. It might even 
became die last refuge for suburban 
;^^^ropean man towards the end of the 
SSptfhiry, If Venice h sinking, some aist 
equivalent may rise south of 


EboU. 

And this in turn leads -to another 
question. Should Italy see dteelf as the 
southern leg of a united Eurojie as its 
place in the EEC suggests, or should it 
equally consider itself the focal point 
of the Mediterranean ? The enlarged 
conniiunity i.s a creature of two seas 
and it would be natural for it to have 
two centre.^ of gravity, not one. The 
special arrangements the EEC has 
already forged with the countries lin¬ 


ing the southern -shore of the Mediter¬ 
ranean and the commercial relations 
which Fiat and Eni have b^n so keen 
to pursue tliere could the Hirst 
strands in a system whidh is likely to 
become ever more interdependent. The 
essence of Italian life is to ensure that 
no commitment is so deep that it 
excludes other options, Italy’s fortune 
as a country is that looking beyond the 
present impasse the options arc still 
there. 



The sons of the church still have their say 



... but those with the duty of forming governments 



. . . must also gay head to the sons of revolution 
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C lhe1reat/oPGi)im:ard1he(^fi)rB^^ 
eritryinto ^Gresham Street. i 


Wc don’t want to appear patronising towards Brussels, Paris or Bonn; but don’t let’s 
forget that Rome is where the European community actually began (some thousands 
of years before the Treaty of that name). Or that around the oldest capital in Europe 
are to be found some of the most rewarding investment opportunities in Europe today. 
Which is why, as an outward-looking British businessman, you may find it profitable to 
seek admission (in fact the doors arc wide open) to the Banca Nazionale del Lavoro 
here in 59 Gresham Street. This is, of course, the London office of the leading bank in 
Rome, and for that matter Italy. You’ll find we’re well geared to help you bring about 
the closer tics you may be wishing to create between yourself and our country. We're a 
mine of information about trade and industrial opportunities in Italy; and for your 
further information we keep a finger on the pulse of the economies of our European 
trading partners. Surprising as it may .seem, your first significant step into Europe could 
be just down the road to 59 Gresham Street. 

BANCA NAZIONALE DEL LAVORO 

59 Gresham Street, ECa Telephonnoi-Goh^ish 









on 23rd September 
the Italian 


furniture exhibition 

waits for you • '.m ; i aa' . 
in mllon 




12th Italian Furniture Exhibition 
23rd/28th September 1972 
Milan Fair Site 

General Secretary 
Corso Magenta, 96 
20123 Miion (Italy) 

Tel. 495659/496^/435270 
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If you are Looking for a quiet and 
pleasant stay, over a blue sea and in 
beautiful surroundings all the 
year round, 

GO TO THE 
GENOA RIVIERA 

for information apply to: 

ENTE PROVINCIALE 
PER IL TURISMO, 
GENOA (Italy) 
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IHhRMIC AND THERMOLLECTRir POWER STA 
TIONS D ROILING WATER REACTOR NUCLEAR 
POWER STATIONS U NUCLEAR REACTOR PRO 
TOTVPfcS AND COMPONENTS □ STEAM TUR 
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IRON CASTINGS □ MECHANIZED IRON CAST 
INGS FOR THE AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRY 


THE ANSALDO MECCANICO^NUCLEARE IS A 
CONCERN OF THE IRI-FINMECCANJCA GROUP. 
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Head Office: 
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Telex: 27476 Carigest (Foreign Dept.) 
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lAAPERIA 


Authorised Bank for All Transactions in 
Connection With International Exchanges 


Establidied 1846 
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STET 

SOCIETA FINANZIARIA TELEFONICA p.A. 


STET—SocAetft Finan£iaii*ia T^elefonica pA is one of the 
holding companies belonging to IRl—Istituto per la Rico- 
struzione Industnale—and operates 1 x 1 the field of telecom 
munications and electronics The activity of the IRl group on 
the whole is delineated tn three different stages at the 
lowest level these aie the operatiing oomfxanieis which 
produce goods or services these comipanies are gathered 
in groups of similar activities and depend on the Tmancial 
agencies that are oontiolled by IRl 

Amongst the branches ot activity of the SIET group 
which are more directly connected with telecommunications 
there is SIP—Societh Italiana per I’Esercizio Telefonico 
pA—which assumes exclusively and by state grant the 
whole national territory and partially the extra urban 
telephone service One of the mam goals reached by 
SIP 1 $ the extension of teieselection by user over all of the 
national territory which was completed in October. 1970, 
an achievement that vwy tew oountnes in the world are 
able to boast On December dl. 1971 the number ol 
subscribers exceeded 900,000. while the telephone density 
has increased from seven (7) telephones per hundred (100) 
inhabitants in ten years to almost nineteen (19). the 
number of individual telephones in service has more than 
surpassed ten million (10 000 000) 

Moreover SIP has the responsibility ot supervising the 
relationship with the users and providing with its own 
means and the means of other firms of the telecommunica 
tiion system to the extent to which it is necesisary for the 
service of data transmtssion 

Besides SIP, there is another grant^ee for telecommunica¬ 
tion service, the ITALCABLE—Servizi Cablograifioi Radio 
telegrafici Radiodettrici SpA—which assumes the inter¬ 
continental telephone services by means of very modem 
cablephonic and radioelectric plants among which can be 
found one of the most recent and important accomplish 
ments in the field of world telecommunications the under 
water cablephonic system TAT 5/MAT 1 which crosses the 
Atlantic and directly connect^ the Mediterranean area to 
North America It Is the fifth transatlantic cable and the 
first Atlantic-Mediterranean cable 

Dialling the number *' 170 ’* (the Italian user can easily 
communicaite from anywhere in the nation with the Inter- 
contmentai Telephone Center Italoable of Rcmie, where 
automatic apparatus carries the telephone traffic to all the 
world along the communication lines which the company 
uses In the international field the company also manages 
telegraph service and telex service utilizing for (its com 
municaitions connections by satelliibe provided by the 
associate TELESPAZIO—Societii per Aziont per le Comu- 
nioazioni ^azuUi, which is a grantee for the plants and 
services in Italy of the systems which utilize artificial 
satellites This company, using the earth station ot Fucino 
** Piero Ftanti " has acquired in a short period tame and 
prestige throughout the world of telecommunicatfions via 
satellite Its very modern equipment allows direct connec¬ 
tions with almost all fhe nations of the world The TELE 
SPAZIO station of Fucino is the only one m Europe which 
IS able to offer with its antennae and eouipment the tele- 
mstric and telecommand services and the control of all 
the satellites in oibit on the Atlantic Ocean and Indian 
Ocean for INTELSAT—Consorzio Internazionale per le 
Telecomunicazioni via Satellite The completion of the 
Antenna '*C" of Fucwio, which consists of on antenna 
29 56 meters in diameter, has been undertaken by another 
division of the STET group, the STS—S p A Conwrmo per 
Slsteml dl Telecommunicazloni via Satelliti, which also 
instiled the earth stamlons of Balcarce (Argentina) and 
Tanum (Swe<den) . 

In the area of telecommunication production and re¬ 
search the Society ItalKana Telecomwi>j«k)ni SIEMENS 
SpA is particularly conspicuous, it is the mam manufac¬ 
turing firm of the ^up and the most Important one 


for telecommunications and electronics in Italy with over 
16,000 people employed in the produc'ition ot te *phonic 
telegraphic stations transmission installations radio bridges 
systems for saitellites, installatioins for radio television 
studies 

SIT SIEMENS is particularly active in the ••outh ot 
Italy, where in its installations in Aquila and Santa Maria 
Oapu Vetere, more than one-third (1/3) ot ttie active 
force IS iniSflallod and where the new produciive units 
which arc being built demonstrate how the programme for 
the south IS contmually developing 

SIRTI—Societli Italiaiua Reti Telefomche Intcruiban^ 
SpA —which is engaged in the study projec tion instaiU 
tion, and maintenance of systems of telecommunicat 10 ns by 
using underground and above ground cables satellite 
(ommunication systems, radio bndges underwater tele 
graph cables and electric lines is the company which 
operates spiecifioally in Italy Spam and Braril and is 
today m Italy the main company fur installations and 
one of the most important in Europe in the field of tele 
communiications 

The production and lesearch a tivits in the field of 
electronic components is being borne not only by ATFS 
Componenti ©lettronici SpA—which is connected with 
" Ates Electronics Ltd' of London which co-ordinates the 
distribution of the products on the English market but 
also by the SfiS SocieU Gencrile Semiconduttori SpA 
which was recently acquired and is established in Italv 
Great Britain (Falkirk) France and Singapore 

SELFNIA—Industrie Eleltromohe Asbociate SpA — 
Ofwnates in wide fieids of activity which include everything 
from radar and missiles to aeronautics, from the advanced 
systems of telecommunication and space activities to data 
elaboration and automation Fhe notable dovelmment of 
the company i<, testified tK) by the numerous affirmations 
obtained by Selenia In the interrrataonal field, above all 
in the space field telecommand and telemotnr equip 
ment for the satellites ESRO IV and ^IRIO itelrcommunica 
tion antennae for INTELSAT IV satellite visual apparatus 
for the European aerial defence system NADGE fhe company 
IS talso active in <flhc field of engineering svstems through 
Its associate Vitroseleiuia 

Llettr()nK:a San Glormo—ELSAG SpA carries on its 
own aictivity In the field of armament durectDon systems 
postal systems service systems and systems for control of 
implemenit machinery 

The activity of research and development, given over to 
spedialized sectors of numerous firms of the group is 
considerable inasmuch as the maior part of the material is 
produced by vanlous sectors to specification" for the 
clveni 

SEAT—Society Llenchi Ufiiciah degli AbbonaNa ai Tele- 
fono pa --operates in the field of auxiliary and 
coDYplementar} aictivdties of telecommunication and among 
other things cares for editing of telephone boo?^ which 
are printed by means of the most modem electronic and 
photoeoipying tedimiques by ILTE—Industitia Libretia 
Tipogranca Fditrice S p S —besides telephone book printing, 
IS active in the graphic arts and produces for outside 
customers, using the most up to date typograhplc techniques, 
the finest printing work available anywhere 

The personnel of STET had exceeded 94,000 by 
December 31 1971 , the mfifatlvas oopnected wtth pro- 

feasional ttraiming and preparation of workers ore numerous 
and important, other Inltnattlves are contAnually promoted 
m itihe social, recreational and cultural field 

In 1971 the investments of the group amounted to over 
350 billion Lire, of which a large part was invested in 
Southern Italy following the Une which the group had 
undertaken yearn tago to promote and iittegrate the con- 
ainictive effort of the Mezxogiomo of Itaty 
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OFFICIAL CALENDAR FOR APRIL-DECEMBER, 1972 OF 
THE INllRNATIONAL FAIRS AND EXHIBITIONS IN ITALY 

Approved by the Minister for Industry, Trade and Handicrafts 


Exhibitions organised by 
Public Fair Societies 


International General Trade Samples Fairs 

BARI XXXVl Levante Fair 8-19 Sepitiember 

BOLOGNA XXXV/ Bologna Fair 24 May-4 June 

BOLZANO XXV Bolzano Fair 16-25 Septiembeir 

MESSINA XXX//I Messina Fair 5-20 August 

MILANO L Milan Fair 14-25 April 

PADOVA L Padua Fair 25 May-5 June 

PALERMO XXVII Mediterranean Fair 27 M^-11 June 

TRIESTE XXIV Trieste Fair 17-29 June 

International Specialised Fairs and Exhibitions 

ANCONA XXXIl Ancona Fair—International Trade Mart of 
Fishery, Nautical Sports and related activities 

24 Juiiie-2 July 

BARI ll EXPORT LEVANTE-^-lnternational Trade Fair of 

Sports and Hobbies 30 Afxnil-S May 

BARI IV MOB IL-LEVANTE, International Furniture and 

Home Furnishing Fair 31 Mi^-5 June 

BOLOGNA V International Show of Perfumery and Cosmetics 

28 Aj>ril-2 May 

BOLOGNA XV International Foodstuffs Exhibition—SIA 

24 May-4 June 

BOLOGNA VIII SAIE International Show of Industrialisation in 
Building Techniques 7-15 October 

CREMONA XXV// International Fair of Milk-Cows 

$-17 Sep*tiember 

FIRENZE XXXVl International Handicrafts Trade Mart 

22 April-7 May 

FOGGIA XX/// International Agricultural and Zoo technics Fair 

30 AprU-7 May 

GENOVA IX TECNHOTEL, International Hotel and Tourist 

Equipment Exhibition 28 Oclt{oiber-5 Novesnber 

NAPOLI V SIR International Gift Show 31 May-5 June 

NAPOLI XV Housing, Building, Home Furnishing, Clothing and 

Food Supply Fair 21 June-2 July 

PADOVA /V International Exhibition of public services 

SEP 72 ’• 3-7 May 

PADOVA " POLLUTION 72." International Exhibition of anti¬ 
pollution technology and equipment 3-7 May 

PADOVA X TRAMAG '72. International Exhibition of mechanL 
ca! handling and storage, plant maintenance 

4-8 October 

PADOVA XI MAV '72. International Exhibition of selected 

quality Poultry and Rabbits for Consumption, Cattle 
Market and Competition 7-10 Deoeniber 

PARMA XXVII International Exhibition of Canning and Allied 
Packaging, Machinery and Equipment for canned food 
industry 23 Septeinfaier-l October 

PIACENZA SIBA. Italian Buttons and Allied Products Show 

21-25 April 

RIMINI (Forli) XXXII International Hotel and Tourism Techniques 
Show and Convention 1-10 December 

TRIESTE XX/ International specialised Exhibition of Timber 

17-29 June 

VERONA fV EUROCARNE. International Exhibition of Animal 
Husbandry 4-8 October 

Exhibitions promoted by other 
Societies or Committees 

Specialised Fairs and Exhibitions 

BUSTO ARSIZIO (Varese) XV International Textile, Machines, 
Equipments and Accessories Show 

30 Scptember-S October 
BUSrO ARSIZIO (Varese) XVI SINCAS. International Soort and 
Camping Articles Exhibition 27-31 October 

BUSTO ARSIZIO (Varese) XII International Fair of Camping Trailers 

. 27-31 October 

ERBA (Como) III International Rabbit Breeding Show. MIC '72 

8-11 Septermber 

:;ffni£NZE XII Footwear, Leather Goods & Leather Samples Show 

^ SepternSber 

HHNUi XI international Trade Mart of Bird Rearing Activities 

20-25 ^tember 


GUALDO TADINO (Perugia) XIV International Ceramics Show 

25 July-31 August 

MILANO MITAM STAR Carpet and Upholstery Fabrics 

19-23 May 

MILANO III INTERBIMALL International Biennial Exhibition 
of Timber- and Wood-Working Machinery 20-28 May 
MILANO III SASMIL International ^juiibition of Semi-finished 
Products and Accessories for the Manufacture of 
Furniture, Upholstery and Wooden Articles 20-28 
MILANO M/DO 72 International Fair of Spectacles and Optical 
Goods 26-30 May 

MILANO II European Radio and Television Show 

27 May-2 June 

MILANO IX International Exhibition of Electronic Components, 
Measuring Instruments and Accessories 

27 May-2 June 

MILANO XXI MIPEL International Leather Goods Trade Market 

10-14 June 

MILANO XXVIII COMIS-TRICOT International Knitwear and 
Hosiery Trade Market 20-23 June 

MILANO XXX// MITAM International Market for Clothing 
Textiles and Furnishing Fabrics 

30 Augueit-2 September 
MILANO V/ SIM International Show of Music 7-11 SeptenTber 

MILANO IV M/CAM —XXXVI International Exhibition of 

Footwear, Leather and Accessories and of related 

Machinery 8-11 September 

MILANO X MACEF International Trade Mart of Household 
Goods, Glass and Chinaware, Hardware, Ironmongery 
and Tools 9-12 September 

MILANO IX European Exhibition of Electrical Household 

Appliances 9-12 September 

MILANO IX SMAU /nfernationa/ Exhibition of Office Equipment 
and Machinery 23-28 September 

MILANO MIAS International Sports Goods Market 

30 Seiptemiber-2 October 
MILANO PLAST *72 Plastics International Fair 8-15 October 

MILANO VII EXPO-CT 72 International Exhibition of Trudc 

and Tourist Facilities and Equipment 15-22 Octoiber 
MILANO XII MAC ‘72 International Chemical Equipment 

Exhibition 25-31 October 

MILANO /V Chemical International Meeting 25-31 October 

MILANO Antiquinamento ‘72 Exhibition of Technical Equip¬ 

ment and Machinery for Water, Air and Soil Decon¬ 
tamination and Waste Disposal 15-19 November 

MILANO SECURIT ‘72—VI Exhibition of security products, 

working conditions and // Anti-fire devices and 
first-aid Exhibition 15-19 November 

MILANO XII Automation and Instrumentation Exhibition and 
Convention 22-28 November 

MONZA (Milano) XXVII International interior Decoration 
Exhibition 9-24 September 

REGGIO EMILIA Internationa/ Review of Pig Rearing and Pig 

Production 28 April-1 May 

RICCIONE (Forli) XXV/ International Postage Stamp Fair 

26-29 August 

ROMA XIII " Christmas Today “ Trade Market 

2-17 December 

S. AMBROGIO D1 VALPOLICELLA (Verona) X International Exhthi 
tion of Marble and related Machinery 9-17 September 
TORINO XXXV SAMIA International Fashion Trade Fair 

7-11 September 

TORINO VIII "MODA SELEZlONE " Selected Fashion Trade 
Fair 7-11 Septenvbef 

TORINO EURODOMUS 4 18-28 May 

TORINO V Space and Aeronautics International Show 

1-11 June 

TORINO XXII International Technical Exhibition and IX 
Mountain Equipment Exhibition 

23 Se9Mennher-2 October 
TORINO LIV International Motor Show I-I2 November 

VARESE XIX International Poultry and Rabbits Exhibition 

1-5 June 

VENEZIA XIV Aeronautics International Show 1-d June 

Fashion Shows 

FIRENZE High Fashion Ready-to-Wear, Boutique ond 

Parades 10-14 

16-20 (Jcadbeir 

ROaiA Official presentation Autumn^Winter I97i-73, Itali^ 

HM Fashion Collections. FaShioH 
Exhibition 14-^0 July 
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FOR TECHNICAL EXCELLENCE 

Bitli S p.A. Coslrujion(‘ Tt;;isih Fireiut; lluhn 


Tlicn) nrci sloc.kiiKj manufticlurers working all over the world 
And wijrking with them is Billi, perhaps the most famous 
name m stoekirui machinery 

billi machines have revolutionized the slocking industry. 

We hold riKjrc’ patents for technical advances In the field o1 
hosiery machinery than any other company 
And Bilh engineuis fiavc planned designed and built complete 
stoc;kin() plants all over the world. 

II yon’rc in Ihf* business of making stockings. ^ 

make it your business to talk to Billi. ” 



nis MOKbiiisT amd. 15, 1972 


Books 


The Un-Americans 

THIRTY YEARS OF TREASON 

Edited by Eric Bentley. 

Thames and Hudson, 1019 pages. £5. 

The Un-American Activities Com¬ 
mittee of the House of Representatives 
is not dead. Under a le.ss tarnished 
name, the Internal Security Commit¬ 
tee, it continues to hunt out Americans 
whose actions and thoughts seem sub¬ 
versive to its preponderantly conscr- 
va:tive members ; it still receives a great 
deal of money, over half a million 
dollars in the present financial year. But 
when a Republican President holds out 
the hand of friendship to Peking and 
China a communist-hunting committee 
must feel itself in a sort ^ limlx), 

Mr Bentley is concerned with the 
committee’s heyday. The record which 
he presents is far from complete (for 
it to be complete would take several 
dozen volumes of this giant size) and 
he omits the Hiss case, the panel’s most 
sensational and satisfying hour, con¬ 
centrating instead on artists and writers. 
But the hearings which Mr Bentley 
does give he gives virtually in full. 
Almost every page is compulsively 
readable, whetlier it is Mrs Hallie 
Flanagan giving as good as she got as 
she defended the Federal Theatre pro¬ 
ject in 1938 (skating with poker-faced 
dexterity over the nature of some of 
the plays which it sponsored) or the 
j>itiful Mr Ijarry Parks struggling not 
to l^ccorne the Judas of the Hollywood 
scene in 1951. At that time the cold 
v^''ar was going full blast and many 
I)eople who had been sucked into the 
communist fold during the great depres¬ 
sion of the 1930s and the era of good 
feeling towards Russia during the war 
wantrf desperately to conceal their 
past. 

Most readers would probably benefit 
from more guidance through the hear¬ 
ings than Mr Bentley vouchsafes, while 
^xceipts from the hearings into com- 
^nunist influence in the trade unions 
'.vould give a fairer picture of the con)- 
mittec’s work. But a most striking 
If'sson emerjjpes from the comparison 
*'ctween earlier witnesses, who played 
the cmnmittee’s hands by refusing 
In anwer ks questions, and the repre- 

ntatives of tochiy^s radical youth who 


are only too happy to monopolise the 
floor and to tell the committee every¬ 
thing it wants to hear and a great deal 
that it does not. The Hollywood 10 
went to jail for contempt of Congress 
(the only punishment which the com¬ 
mittee can inflict) but their real 
suffering was inflicted by Hollywood’s 
blacklist, which blasted many promising 
careers and even led to some suicides. 
Today’s radicals have nothing material 
to lose and, faced with them, it was 
the committee which backed down, 
declaring, in an extraordinary reversal, 
that it would try henceforth to avoid 
publicity. 

In his interesting afterword Mr Bent¬ 
ley considers some questions of 
conscience (not all the silent witnesses 
were simply bent on saving their own 
skins) and also the discreditable part 
played by the relatively few hard-core 
members of the communist party. Even 
where they are concerned Mr Bentley 
docs not subscribe to Mr Richard 
Rovere’s verdict : “ The inve.stigators 
and the investigated seem to have 
deserved each other.” But, as a radical 
himself, Mr Bentley is revolted by the 
communists’ passion for intrigue and 
secrecy, their lack of candour, the way 
they hoodwinked well-meaning liberals 
about the nature of Stalinism and tried 
to blur the distinctions on the political 
left to their own advantage. In his 
eyes the ctmimunists betrayed their own 
revolution and discredited the whole 
radical movement ; this was their real 
.sin Incidentally, he does not .subscribe 
to the popular idea that the committee 
wa.s a ridiculous s'de-show , HLAC 
was usually the reverse of stupid. . . . 
These men had their ears clo.ser to the 
ground than any of your bland, clever, 
literate liberals.” 

Earlier tragedies 

PASSAGE TO AMERICA 

By Terry Coleman. 

Hutchinson. 317 pages. £3.90. 

^rhink of a typical immigrant to 
America. Andrew Carnegie ? Julie 
Andrews ? John Kennedy’s ancestors ? 
And think of the Statue of Liberty. 
Does it not invite " the huddled 
nias.ses” of tired Eui-ope to American 
shores ? This moving book by Mr Terry 





Reception committee. New York style 


(loleinan reveal.^ our lamentable depen¬ 
dence on myth rather than histoiy for 
know^ledgc of tfie past. While the 
United States did turn out to be the 
promised lanrl for many newcomers, it 
did so particularly for those who 
arrived with some ca>li and physical 
strength and who came after the 
advent of die steainsliip which cut the 
length of the journev to less than a 
fortnight after i8-,o. 

Most of the Irish exodus in the wake 
of the potato famine lacked these 
advantages. Mr Uolcnian has chosen 
to concentrate his attention on the years 
from 1846 to 18")') and on the emigra¬ 
tion to America from Ireland and Great 
Britain. The conditions under which 
the steerage passengers made the 
journey were no better than those of a 
concentratic n camp, and with typhus, 
malnutrition and the Atlantic itself 
there was no need of gas chambers. The 
pa^sengers w'ere beaten by the crew, 
starved by the captain and then if 
they ‘iui'vived—as many did not—to 
reach New York, Boston or Phila¬ 
delphia. they were robbed of money, 
luggage and even their children by the 
[Ktrters, travel agents and bureaucrats 
who w'cre waiting for them to leave 
their ship. The length of the journey 
itself doomed many of the weak 
and aged; the old brigs and sailing 
packets took more than a ntonth to 
cross the ocean, hardly less time than 
it took Columbus. 

I’his is a w^orthy, readable book that 
misses being a major one. The author 
has failed to encoinpa.ss his subject and 
to set the heart-rending stories, meiic*'5 
ulously dredged out of the documentary 
of the period, into a solid historkl^^ 
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"One of the most 
detailed accounts 
of running a major 
nationalized industry 
that has yet been 
published" COUN 
JONES Financial Times 


"ruthlessly frank" 

Daily Mail "explosive' 
Daily Express 
"absorbing" Financial 
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matrix. The conditions described by 
Mr Coleman were so harrowing that 
one wonders how any emigrants at all 
inanaged to survive. What percentage 
did make the grade and what kinds of 
jobs saw them through ? How did 
paupers scrape up the few pounds 
needed for steerage passage ? And 
wlmt ever did happen to wretched 
John Williams wrho, broke, jobless and 
food less for five days, had no money 
even to return to England and was 
advised by a sympathetic immigration 
clerk to commit suicide? The author 
leaves him weeping. 

In spite of the weight of anecdote, 
however, three general facts stand 
out. One is that the horrors of tbe 
potato famine must include the deaths 
of thousands of Irish who were forced 
to emigrate when in no physical condi¬ 
tion to survive the voyage. Another 
is that many of the supposedly new 
problems of American port cities 
were just as recognisable a century 
ago—ithe scediness of Boston and the 
corruption of New York City’s police, 
for example. But what is njost over¬ 
whelming of all is the steadfastness 
of the American governmental estab¬ 
lishment in holding to the country’s 
traditional philosophy of welcoming all 
immigrants who chose to come, even 
though that meant accepting infirm 
paupers of a religion which at that 
time seemed alien to American 
tradition. 

Anatomy of wartime 
collaboration _ 

THE PATRIOTIC TRAITORS 
By David Littlejohn. 

Heinemann. 406 pages. £3.90. 

" Hitler’s war,” pronounced the Car¬ 
dinal Archbishop of Paris on July 30, 
> 94 » , “is a noble undertaking in 
defence of European culture.” He 
really meant it. Cardinal Baudrillart 
‘let it l)e known that he kept on his 
desk a facsimile in miniature of the 
banneir of the Legion dcs volontaires 
frangais contre Ic Bolchevisme ; and he 
commended the volunteers serving with 
the Wehnniacht in Russia as “ the 
finest sons of France.” As prime 
minister, Pierre I aval—'whether or not 
he really meant it—disgusted most of 
his conipaitriotis by declaring flatly on 
June 22, 1942, “ I hope for a German 
victory,” and subsequently urging 
French workers to irespond to Gauleiter 
Sauckel’s demand for 350,000 French¬ 
men to replace Germans conscripted 
from factories. Cardinal Baudrillart 
had the good fortune to die naturally 
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before the liberation. In October, 1945, 
M. Laval, half dead from self- 
administered poison, “ vrm able to 
stand on his feet to face ,the firing 
squad. He met his end with courage 
and dignity.” 

M-r Littlejohn notes that after the 
humiliations of oocupatioai the mass of 
'the Fiench people itched wiith venj^e- 
ance, not so much against the foreign 
enemy as against those in their own 
country who had helped him. The 
“ purge ” lasted from 1944 to the end 
of 1949. In the courts 2,071 persons 
were sentenced to death, excluding some 
4,400 who had been tried in absentia. 
Of 'the 2,071 capital sentences only 
768 were carried out. But in the heady 
free-for-all of tlie fi>rst days of libcra- 
'Cion summary executions disposed of at 
least 10,000 collaborators. In addition 
1,325 executions (-according to res¬ 
trained official sources) were cairried out 
by ad hoc tribunals composed of mem¬ 
bers of the resistance. (During the occu¬ 
pation over 5,000 collaborators had 
already been assassinated.) In the 
armed forces 3,035 oflScere were dis¬ 
charged with dishonour and 2,635 
involuntarily rettired. About 5,000 civil 
servants, includi-nig 18 magistrates, were 
dkmissed. In all some 39,000 prison 
sentences wore imposed for vamious acts 
of collaboration. Mr Littlejohn iremarks 
that the French purge does not seem 
to be excessively severe when compared 
with similar proceedings in Belgium 
and Holland, each of which brought 
some 50,000 collaborators to trial, 
althougli tiheiir conTbined population was 
less than half that of Fraince. 

Who were they all ? And why on 
earth were they ready to ally them¬ 
selves with Hitlers tyranny ? Mr 
Littlejohn writes objectively, compas- 
.sionate'ly and always interestingly of 
•the muddled yett not always whoHy 
despicable individuals and polidcal 
groups that developed more or less 
willy-mlly -into the wartime collabora- 
*tors of Norway, Denmark, Holland, 
Belgium, France and the Soviet Union. 
His longest chapter is devoted to 
France. There, he points out, “col¬ 
laboration ” had two Tneanings. To the 
majority of collaborators it signified 
only -the minim-um of co-operation with 
the txx:upyiing power deemed ncoessairy 
to secure for France a tolerable place 
in the nazis’ projected new order. To 
a small minority it meant working 
actively, and even soldiering, for a 
German victory. 

Roughly the same distinction applied 
elsewhere in Europ^e. Mr Littlejohn 
deals with each couunry in turn and the 
chiaraGter and fate of its salient 
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coHaboratO(ns. Of the notorious only 
lA>n Degirellc of Belgiiuin esoapod 'the 
liarsh end of such “ paliriotiic traitors " 
as Laval, Quisling, Mussert, and Vlasov. 
Mr Littlejohn’s hook breaks new ground 
to good effect. 

Work, work, work 

MUNBY, MAN Of TWO WORLDS 
Edited by Derek Hudson. 

John Murray. 471 pages. £5. 

Why does one feel such gloom, even 
repugnance, in the face of a character 
who obviously had good brains, good 
manners and, after his own peculiar 
fashion, a good heart ? It is not that 
the life and diaries of A. J. Munby 
are uninteresting—far from it. He 
could well become one of the most 
famous diarists of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury ; it is excellent that his papers 
have l)een unearthed and published. 
And the high level of Mr Hudson’s 
industry and intelligence is everywhere 
in evidence. But one is overwhelmed, 
at the end, by feelings of helplessness 
and hopelessness. Part of the reason is 
the curious unreality of it all—it is as 
though Mr Footer and Gladistone had 
agreed to play out an elaborate 
charade, only Munby’s obsession was 
not with “ unfortunates.” In his eyes, 
the only unfortunates were those 
females bidden by misguided politi¬ 
cians and trade unions to absent them¬ 
selves from the felicity of hard manual 
labour in the coal mines. 

Munby, the friend of such diverse 
men as F. D. Maurice, Millais, 
Thackeray and Rossetti, a barrister, a 
minor jioet and a social figure some¬ 
what on the edge of things, was simul¬ 
taneously and secretly living out 
another life, below—very much below 
—stairs, in pursuit of his ideal female. 
To suit his peculiar tastes, she had not 
merely to be a servant, l)ut one black¬ 
ened with coal-dust and with coarse, 
red hands eloquent of endless slavery 
in kitchen and sculleiy. Not that 
domestic servants really lived up to his 
conception of fenvinine perfection. 
They did not wield shovels or go about 
in clogs. Wigan was his spiritual home, 
and to that paradise’, and others like 
it, he would constantly repair to inter¬ 
view, sketch, photograph and question 
iron-muscled women, dirty all over for 
preference, and engaged in work 
arduous and unremitting enough to 
make any member of the women’s 
liberation movement foam at the 
mouth. 

And yet die fantastic paradox was 
that Munby would regard himself as a 
fully paid-up member of the moye- 
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ment ; his idea of liberation would be 
to allow women to put in a 14-hour 
day of hard, physical toil. The trouble 
was that this paradox intruded into his 
private life. He found in Hannah 
Cullwick a woman who, to a great 
extent, shared his views on the virtues 
of physical work. For many years she 
was his servant, content to blacken his 
grate and his boots, and then, 
altho\jgh not without hesitation, mis¬ 
givings and much secrecy, he married 
her. She continued to clean and polish 
on her hands and knees, but the major 
yjaradox bred a number of minor ones 
and Munby, to his own consternation, 
would occasionally find himself wish¬ 
ing that Hannah had pale hands that 
could hover above the drawing room 
tea-table, instead of ones grimy frorii 
the coal-hole, HannaJi shows herself 
to have been sensible, equable and 
intelligent in her letters—lier educa¬ 
tion at Munby’s hands war; consider¬ 
able—which arc happily included, and 
Mr Hudson’s comments endorse this 
impression. But even she felt the strain 
of their unnatural relationship, and 
the marriage, although it never en¬ 
tirely broke down, came })eriIousIy 
clo.se to it. 

It is not Mr Hudson’s lault that his 
admirable book is enough to put any¬ 
one off the Victoriari age. In its own 
way, it does so even more effectively 
than Mayhew, though Munhy was in 
.some lights a philanthropic character, 
and can be acquitted of some of the 
naiLseating hypocrisy of his time. 
Rather, iii his curious neurosis or per- 
\'ersion, he was its victim. 
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Remote control _ 

THE CONTROLLED ECONOMY: 

VOLUME 3 

By J. E. Meade. 

Allen and Unwin. 382 pages. £7 
cloth, £2.95 paperbound. 

This is the third in Professor Meade’s 
series of volumes on the principles of 
political economy in which he is 
engaged in setting out his own version 
of recent advances in economic theory. 
He is, of course, too creative to do no 
more than synthesise and simplify the 
work of other authors, but that is 
nonetheless his centra'! purpose. Hefe 
he is concerned with dynamic macro¬ 
economics and uncertainty. With his 
customary clarity he has explained 
parts of control theory without recourse 
to elaborate mathematics. Some readers 
will share his enjoyment in the result¬ 
ing intellectual edifice, but others will 
feel that he has helped them to see 
how useless it all still is. What he 
calls “ governmental control planning ** 
can “ theoretically ” be optimised. The 
prerequisites are merely a complete 
econometric model of the economy ; 
both a description and a probability of 
each of all possible future combinations 
of outward circumstances ; and, on top 
of all that, some principle for measuring 
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the social welfare arising under all 
possible states of the economy. 

Part one of this book is a brilliantly 
simple introduction to period analysis 
of the Stockholm school type. Part 
two shows, in effect, that we cannot 
actually apply such analysis. Part 
three is about the ideal removal of 
uncertainty by contingent forward 
markets or by an all-embracing indi¬ 
cative plan. Part four deals with the 
governmental control planning 
mentioned above and pait five brings 
in a residual uncertainty explanation 
of the demand for money. It ends with 
Professor Meade’s proposals for an 
incomes policy. 

In the preface, Professor Meade 
notes that it was impossible to 
acknowledge the sources of all the 
ideas in the book. He mentions the 
names of a dozen or so friends with 
whom he has discussed things. This 
is apparently his excuse for refraining 
from acknowledging any sources what- 
ever in the body of the book, a feature 
which seriously detracts from its value. 

Short list _ 

An Insight into Management 
Accounting by John Sizer (Penguin, 
4op). The gap which Dr Batty’s book 
“ Accountancy for Managers ” wa.s 
intended to fill no longer exists. 
Mr Sizer covers the field of accoun¬ 
tancy for management in a much more 
comprehensive and integrated fashion. 
He deals with both financial and cost 
accountancy and integrates these areas 
with the total corporate planning pro¬ 
cess. Its coverage is superior and its 
price advantage significant. 

Trade Unions edited by W. E. J. 
McCarthy (Penguin, 6op). This is a 
collection of 22 essays on this and that 
about unions. Nearly all of them have 
been published elsewhere before—'three 
being straight out of the evidence and 
report of the Donovan commission. 
There are a few good ones on demo¬ 
cracy and the lack of it in unions, and 
the economic conditions for union 
growth. But it would be a hardy reader 
who got from cover to cover. 

Payment Systems edited by Tom 
Lupton (Penguin, 6op). If you are a 
harried personnel manager, beset by 
strikes, low productivity and constant 
labour disputes, what you may need 
is a new payment system, such as 
measured daywork. This book is a 
series of essays about this and other 
new pay systems, including profit 
sharing. Sadly, moi«t arc a fiitle too 
academic and radier out of da^. But 
this is a useful primer on the subject. 
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of resources: manpower, space, 
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Shopping goes out-of-town 


7 'htTc were 3GB hypermarkets 
in west Germany by the middle 
of Iasi year; France had 12B 
and even Belgium had 34. 
Britain had nonc^ less from an 
innate preference for the corner 
shop than from the exceptional 
stickiness of British planning 
authorities about pennission to 
develop out-of-town shopping 
sites. A report* on these “ super¬ 
stores, published on Tuesday, 
argues that Britain ought to 
have some of its owii because 
the consumer would benefit from 
the competition. 

A hypermarket, on the most 
common definition, is a store 
with at least 25,000 sq ft of 
selling area, often a good deal 
more (a good-sized supermarket 
would have around 10,000 sq 
ft). It is likely to be, on the edge 
of a town, if not farther out, 
because sites of this size rarely 
exist in town rentres, or not at 
an economic price, A hyper¬ 
market also needs extra car 
parks probably equal to at least 
three times its selling area, so 
that customers can conveniently 
(and without charge) part next 
to the store. 

Hypermarkets sell a good 
.selection of food at prices 
probably lower than in the 
town eentre, and a fairly large 
range of other goods as well, 
riiey are always self-service, 
and, III contrast to department 
stoie^i, the selling area is asually 
on one level. 

On the f.K e of it. Britain now 
looks f(M tlie inlrodurtion 

(d hypeiin.o kets 7 he British do 
spend a smaller pioportion of 
their income on fo.u! and drink 
than the I’renrh or the 
(Germans, hut this reflects 
los%er f<KHi prices rather than 
more fruc.d tastes, and the 
differences arc marginal. Car 
ownership e^iseniial and here 
' Britain is slightly ahead of 
German V, aUivmgh a bit 
behind France. Proportions of 
households owning one or more 
cars in iqCV were, respectively, 
58%, 55% and 63%. _ 

•Superstores in the 70s. By 
JJcnilifer Tanbum. Lintas, Lon- 

£3- 


Working against hyper¬ 
markets is the present state of 
British retailing. Britain took to 
supermarkets earlier than most, 
helped along by a number of 
large and effective multiples. 
Supermarkets developed here at 
a cracking pare throughout the 
ipGiis. France, mcanw'hilc, 
remained stuck at the cornci 
shop stage. When pressures for 
innovation finally built up, 
France went straight for the 
more radical option of hyper- 
market.s, uninhibited by any 
feelings about protecting past 
supermarket investments. 

Tn Britain, how(rver, inhibi¬ 
tions have been at work from 
the planning stage downwards. 
Where local authorities have 
recently spent heavily on town 
shopping centres, there is under¬ 
standably little enthusiasm for 
j)utting this business in 
jeopardy. The Department of 
the Environment sits on the 
fence. It issued draft guidelines 
last May which said that 

development of out-of-town 
shopping sites may be encour¬ 
aged if they are sites which 
offer good access, which are 

appropriate for the full range 
of commercial and social pro¬ 
vision of a district centre, and 
wh'ich are open to no major 
objection on amenity or other 
grounds. 

7 "his more or less left the way 
open for every planning 

authority to draw up its own 
rules. 7 'he final, definitive 

guidelines, eventually published 
in February, added only 
one new factor : that Mr 
Peter Walker, Secretary of 

State for the Environment, will 
have to be notified of all plan¬ 
ning applications for out-of- 
town shopping developments of 
more than 50,000 sq ft. If 
neighbouring local authorities 
cannot agree, he may make the 
decision himself. 

Advantages 

7 ’he ihrcc-pronged argument 
for hypermarkets dc|>cnds on 
lower priee.s, more convenience 
and relief of town centre con¬ 
gestion, Prices can be kept 
down hecau.se site costs arc 



lower out of town, and the size 
of the operation allows a fairly 
low staff-to-customcr ratio. 
Hypermarket Holdings, a subsi¬ 
diary of Wheatsheaf Distribu¬ 
tion and 7'rading in which the 
French hypermarket pioneer, 
CarrefouT, has a stake, reckons 
that its gross margin on food will 
average T2j% when it opens its 
first British hypemiarkct in the 
autumn. TTie late Prices and 
Incwncs Board, in its 1971 
report on food distribution 
margins, worked out an average 
margin of just over 19% for its 
sample of grocers. 

On the non-food side, the 
picture is more varied. Wheat- 
.sheaf/Carrefour will work on 
21% ; rnultiplc.s generally work 
on a little over 23'V, and 
department stores on 28%- 33%- 
All in all, the hypermarket 
.should be alxiul 0%-9% 
cheaper, but French experience 
suggests that other stores in the 
neighbourhood arc likely to 
drop their prices by i%-2% 
once a hypermarket opens. 
Anti-hypermarketeers claim 
that although operators start by 
cutting prices, lhc.se creep up 
once the store has become 
e.stahlished. 

For ccmvenience, hyper¬ 
markets have the edge over 
High Street .shops that were 
never built with the motor car 
in mind Sainsbury reckons that 
a customer averages 401b of 
shopping a week, which only a 
fairly sturdy lady could carry 
in one go. A hypermarket 
shopper has this transferred 
straight from trolley to car. 

Cars are used for a minority 
of all .shopping trips in Britain 
but only because many house¬ 
wives arc still in the habit of 
daily shopping; the average is 
two to four shopping trips a 
week. But this is declining all 


the time. I'he little Neddy for 
the distributive trade.s, in a 
study on the future pattern of 
shopping, thought that the 
weekly sho'ppiiig trip would be 
the norm in future. As the pro¬ 
portion of married women at 
work rises—it is now 37% and 
going up by 2%-3% a year— 
there will be extra pressure for 
more convenient and efficient 
shopping. 

Ea.sing congestion in town 
centres is a double-edged sword. 
T'raders argue that they 
could cope with all the demand 
if shoppers would only .spread 
the peak. The Department of 
the Environment’s policy note 
is particularly anxious about the 
effect of out-of-town shopping 
on historic towns, where the 
loss of income available to main¬ 
tain the historic buildings could 
outweigh the advantages of 
reduced congestion. 

Drawbacks 

The main drawbacks, as th«* 
anti-hypcrmarkcteers see them, 
are the threat to trade ii» 
existing centres, the prospect of 
traffic problems on approach 
roads to out-of-town shops, and 
the look of the thing. There is 
much talk about eroding green 
belts and creating eyesores in 
otherwise unspoilt countryside. 
Much of this is directed against 
plans for greenfield sites avvay 
fiom existing towns, drawing 
customers from a wide pdius. 
But greenfield sites are, in the 
words of one retail executive, 
a bit of a red herring. 

Most of the sites arc at the 
edge of towns, on derelict or 
scmi-undusitrial Jand, or even 
near existing suburban centres. 

Traffic problems on access 
roads to hypeimarkets could be 
a nuisance, but can be solved 
by proper planning, 
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operators will usually offer to Peterborough later this month, free - standing out - of - town rnistir forecasters say that 
contribute to the cost of what Whcatshcaf/Carrcfour has fin- (h partment store—which now Britain cannot comfortably 
they call “ olf-sitc works ”— ally got planning permission smn iii be picking up business support more than 20 hyper- 
road improvements and the for two hypermarkets, at IVl- after a slow stait Maiks and markets without serious damage 
like. If American experience is ford new town and at Spencer, however, leans more to existing shopping facilities, 
anything to go by, the sheer Caerphilly; the Caerphilly one lowarrls improving existing High This would be fewer than a 
size of the car parks creates its will open later this year Street locations than starting country as small as Belgium 

own major drainage problems. Appeals for several other appli- from scratch on a new site. has now, but, if it should be 

By far the most serious cations arc pending. Prcs.sure from retailers tor true, then jilanning decisioas 

objection to hypermarket deve- Groups like the John Lewis out-of-town planning permis- should lujt be left to individual 
lopmcnt is the potential loss of partnership and British Home sion is bound to mount. But local authorities to take accord- 
trade to existing centres. Such Stores are getting interested, wull Britain be overrun with ing to iheir own priorities. The 
trade losses are extremely diffi- John Lewi.s is hoping to open hypermarkets a decade or tw*# (iovemment w(»uld do well to 
cult to quantify. French studies a store in the new Brent Cros.s from now ;* Wheatsheaf/Ciarre- folhnv the industry's little 
suggest that the effect of a new development in North London, four forecasts hypermarkets Neddy’s suggestion for a 
hypermarket on town centre Britain’s first regional shopping in Britain by 197B, turning over strategit plan drawn up on a 
trading can range from a 5% centre. After endless delays £2iK)m a year -still a miinitc regional basis; but there is 
gain to a 30% loss. An w'ork i.s expected to start in the proportion of what is esiirnaicd nothing to suggest that the 
inquiry by Manchester Univer- autumn. Woolworth has five will be a total retail turnover Depanmenr of the hnvironrnent 
sity in 1964 into a proposed Woolco ” stores—a kind of of billion More prssi- is thinking that way 

shopping centre at Haydock. 
between Manchester and Liver¬ 
pool, put the long-run loss of 
trade for the.se two towns at 
12%. But Wigan would lose 
41 % and Warrington as much 
as 46%. Accordingly, the. appli¬ 
cation was refused. Sunderland 
Corporation commissioned two 
studies last year on the poten¬ 
tial effect of a proposed 
100,000 sc| ft shopping centre 
at Doxford Park, at the edge 
of the town, which found that 
the effect of this on trade in the 
central areas would be negli¬ 
gible. Even so planning per¬ 
mission was eventually refused. 

'Lraders like to believe that 
the extra business for out-of¬ 
town shopping developments 
could come entirely from the 
natural growth In consumer 
sfM^nding, even though, in real 
terms, the volume of trade in 
shops has risen only by 5% 
in the past five years. But even 
if town centre trading suffers a 
bit, there is now a strong feel¬ 
ing that the out-of-town band¬ 
wagon must not be missed. The 
Go-op, which still has plenty of 
town shops that it ought to 
Hose, is pushing strongly for a 
number of “ superstores ” of 
between 25,000 and 50,00 sq ft 
away from town centres. One, 
at Cardiff, is already in opera¬ 
tion. 

If all big off-centre shopping 
developments arc included, 
almost every major retailing 
group in Britain is trying to 
diversify away from the High 
btreet. Tesco has already looked 
at more than a dozen possible 
liypermarkci sites, though it has 
had no encouragement at all 
from the planning authorities as 
vet. Associated Dairies and Fine 
hare have wme superstores 
Koing. Sainsbury is opening a 
;)A>oo eq ft supermarket 
(hypermarket ?) at the edge of 





INDUSmrS NEED nm HIGHa NARGMS TO 
MEET FURTHER ENBI6Y DEMAND 

Alaska oDd NorHi Sea Forties Field 


. during the 'seventies the extent of our success will depend substantially on 
the progress of these two major ventures. We are confident 
that in both of them we shall achieve our objectives .. / ’ Sir Eric Drake, Chairman 


The Chairman\\ St a/e men/ circulated with the Report and .'iccounts 
for 1971 is a% follows:- - 

I dcfpiv regret to record the death in May I‘^71, of Mr R P Smith 
Ml Smith served on the Binird of this ( ompany for 15 years and he 
IS greatly missed. Marshal of the Royal Air force Sir C harles 
tlworthy, formeily Chief tif the nefence Staff, was nommatcil a 
Director early in May, 1971. Mr I) \V K Barker, who joined the 
the Company in 1929, is retiring as a Managing Director on 31 
March 1972 and I must express my thanks for all he has done for the 
Company over the past 43 years. To till the vacancy caused by Mr 
Barker's retirement it is intended to appoint Mr M M Pennell a 
Managing Directoi from I April next Mr Pennell, who is 55 years 
of age, has been with the C ompany since 194b anil has Ixren engaged 
mainly in expl<>ratioe and prtHiucfion, 

Importance of Forties Field 

You kiu»w how much importance we attach to our activities in 
Alaska and in North America. In 1971 it became clear that we had 
another deveUipmeni o( outstanding importance in our North Sea 
forties field, and duiing the 'seventies the extent of our success will 
de|x:nd substantially on the progress of these two major ventures 
We are conlidcnt that in both of them we shall achieve our objectives, 
although It is discouraging that another year has passed without a 
permit to proceed with the .Alaska pipeline. With regard to the 
r orlics field, this discovery and its development are likely to be o\' the 
ulnuist importance for the British economy and wc arc doing every¬ 
thing possible to speed this development consistent with a sensible 
approach to4cchnical and environmental problems. 

I lie expense of developing these two fields is very large The cost 
of .Alaska tails, in the first msuince, not on BP but on our partners, 
.Sohio, fhat ot developing the forties held will he a direct charge on 
BP, and the cost of the fir st pha.se, designed to produce oil by 1974, 
IS likely to bi'of theorderofil75 million It is accordingly satisfactory 
to iccord the success of our rights issue of last September, realising 
some il2() million t>f new money. In this operation we were able to 
pass on directly to the stockholders ol The Bunnah Orl C’ompany the 
rights in BP in which thev were Ixjneficially interested, and thus 
atqHired some 5(),(KK) new stockholders Wc warmly welcome these 
new slockhoUlcrs, and arc grateful to them for the confidence they 
have shown m us by deciding to invest directly in BP, and also to 
HLiiin.ih f(M their help, vvitfioui which these arrangements would not 
h.nc been possible. 

Current Results Disappointing 

SiiKe ihc aiilLimn of last year mild T irropcan weather, ci^upled with a 
u.idiiij' loctssion ill Western I mope, lias resulted in a worsening in 
oni ii.ulmg reMilts I he third and fi>iirlh quarleis wcic increasingly 
dl^.lp.poli,lln^• and the pfcscui prospects for 1972 arc extremely dis- 

I liie ihs.ippointing results i>f the last months of 1971, the net 

inv,oinc ol i.l4S(i million could, if lookeii at alone, 
li.ivt' iiisi.'iied an uuicase in the disti ibiitioii to ordin¬ 
al v lioldcis bill the tiading ^.oiulitions ami the 

need U> (.onseive onr resoiitces lor capital expenditure 
!et|ii!ieineii!'' make it i:iad\uable to recommend any 
mete.ise .ti ihr, hine 

Need tor Higher IVIargins 

c;mii4»i iK-lie^e that margins will Ternain foi long at 
^uch a low K\el il die mdnsirv w hi pla\ iis pari in 
rnecling ihe Micieasm^» energ\ demand m llu years 
ah‘ad (»ni .xpciKiKs ii. Alaska :mu the North Sea 
shov\s die high ciisls consider able rnks, ;irul truslr‘al- 
rng del \s rhat can be assoi i.ui-I new production 
scliciiKv Dc\elf>prnent o* olhci majoi energy sources 
iippearN lo be no less eoslly 


the adjustment of the US dollar value of o\\ revenues of OPFC coun¬ 
tries to reflect the decline in value of the dollar. After the general 
realignment of currency c.xchangc rates in December the industry 
agreed to negotiate an adjustment, and a settlement was reached in 
January which increased the dollar posted price of M iddle Eastern crude 
oils by 8*49 per cent, with the result that their oil revenues remained 
approximately unchanged in .sterling terms. The second demand was 
for '‘participation’* by OPEC governments in the existing major 
concessions in their countries. Talks on this question have not yet 
been concluded but at this stage three things can be .said first, that 
the price that Of'EC countries are suggesting they pay lo acquire 
their interest does not remotely approach the true commercial value of 
these concessions; second, that anything which effectively increasesthc 
financial burden must also increase the future co.sts of Middle East 
oil and, therefore, its price; and third, that substantial new invest¬ 
ment will he required to maintain and increase the oil revenues of the 
Middle l ast and elsewhere, and anything which raises doubts in the 
minds of those expected to find the money would, in the long run, 
be contrary tt» the best interests of the producing countries. 

Libya 

An additional complication has been the action of the Oovernment 
ot Libya in purporting to nationalise our interest in Concession 65 
our principal investment in Libya. This measure was admitted by the 
Libyan Government to be a purely political action and unconnected 
w ith I he normal considerations governing relations between an oil 
company and a host government. The Company’s reaction to the 
Libyan measures has been, and wdl continue to be. prompt and 
vigorous Wc immetliaiely called for arbitration under the Concession 
and will press forw'ard with this. We have made it clear to the Libyan 
Ciovcrnmcnt and the oil industry generally that we regard the 
I ibyan measures as a breach of international law and as being 
without internatiiMial validity. We shall therefore sue any person who 
purchases from the I ibyan authorities any oil derived froip our 
concession areas Wc have already commenced one action in Italy 
and, if i>ccasion requires, wc will not hesitate to commence others 

Protection of Environment 

Wc have taken important steps to ensure that the environment .suffers 
as little as possible from our operations. This is something we all 
feel sti'ongly about The oil industry already in'csts large sums on 
the pi'oiection of the environment and we hope w'e may be regarded 
as an importani part of the environmental movement itself. 

The Staff 

louring the year oiii staff throughout the world have responded 
well to die very heavy demands made on them and I cannot do better 
than conclude by expressing my thanks for the excellent work 
they have done. 


FIVE YEAR SUMMARY 



1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

(«r(»up sales in millions of tons 

128 

142 

162 

190 

207 

(rross income—£ million 

1,727 

2,124 

2,287 

2,659 

3,194 

Overseas tax as a percentage of income 
before tax 


70% 

73%. 

79% 

78% 

Net income—£ million 

64 

101 

97 

91 

149 

Distribution per ordinary strark unit— 
gross 1 

L43p 

19-85p 

2L27p 

20‘64p 

20 64p 

Return, lieing income after tax but before 
interest on average capital employed 

S-9^/ 

'ft* 

7-8% 


6*7% 

9 0?i 

Middle East, 1 .ibva and Nigeria taxation 
and royalties—£ million 

244 

330 

363 

465 

727 

Capital expenditure—£ million 

211 

213 

244 

322 

375 

C'ash flow-^ million 

184 

111 

229 

i47 

275 


Demands by OPEC Countries 

Jn the second half of 1971 fresh demands on the oil in¬ 
dustry were made b> OPI C’ 1 he lirst nf hese was for 









Tkefoiiowing are extracts from the Report of the Directors. 

Trading Conditions 

The year 1971 has the substantial initial impact of the increased 
taxation and royalties paid to the governments of producing countries 
under the five-year agreements signed during the first half of the year. 
In regard to crude oil sales the higher amounts paid were iMTset almost 
entirely by the co-operation and goodwill of our crude tnl customers 
who accepted increases in contract prices. Product prices showed 
some increase in the early months of the yean these being ofi'set by the 
higher taxation and royalties which increased progressively during 
the year. The full effect of the higher taxation and royalties did not 
therefore occur in the first six months during which a net income of 
£86-2 million was achieved, over half of which was in the first quarter. 

The continuation of a reasonable income level based on estimated 
sales quantities appeared likely but from September onwards oil 
demand, particularly in Europe, reduced unexpectedly because of 
the slow-down in the late of industrial expansion and an unusually 
mild spell of weather in the northern hemisphere. Sales were therefore 
lower than expected and there was a weakening of prices in certain 
products, particularly fuel oil. As a result the net income for the 
second half of the year at £62-4 million was less than it had seemed 
reasonable to expect when the first half-year’s figures were issued 
to stockholders in September. 

Capital Expenditure and Finance 

Capital expenditure by group companies in 1971 amounted to £255-7 
million and the group’s proportion of capital exfHjnditure by a.sso- 
ciated companies was £118-8 million, a total of £374-5 million <£322-4 
million in 1970) Cash flow including investment grants was £275-b 
million (£247*1 million in 1970). 

Group borrowing outside the US amounted to £122*4 million, 
most of which was short-term and acceptances in respect of oil 
movements. 

Standby facilities, currently unused, amount to approximately £100 
million. These have a duration of more than 12 months and are 
renewable. 

Progress is being made with arrangements to finance the substantial 
capital expenditure in respect of the development of the Forties field 
in the North Sea. 

Receipts from Iranian Consortium Members 

£6-4 million was received in J97I and represents I he final amount due 
from the Iranian consortium members under the terms of the 1954 
agreement. This amount has been credited direct to reserve by the 
parent company. 

Contribution to UK Balance of Payments 

1 he group’s UK exports consisted of approximately 9 million Ions 
of oil products, the value of which was £97-5 million. The value of 
chemical exports was £2()*0 million. 

Over 90 per cent of the group's trade of 207-4 million tons was 
carried on overseas and the majority of the crude oil and products 
was neither imported into nor exported from the UK. The oil export 
figure given abt'vc is therefore not indicative of the group’s contri¬ 
bution from oil activities to the UK balance of payments which for 
1971 is estimated at £170 million. 

£140 million of this contribution arises from oversells trade 
(including sales of quantities exported from the UK) less capital 
investment abroad, to which is added £30 million representing the 
estimated saving to the country by reason of the group importing 
oil to the UK for consumption as compared with the foreign exchange 
cost of buying the same quantity from a foreign based oil company. 

Developments in the USA 

Development of the Prudhoc Bay lcase.s continued during the yea*- 
although permits for the construction of the trans-Alaska pipeline 
have still not been i.ssucd. 

On the marketing side, economies were achieved during 1971 bv 
combining Sohio and BP Oil Corporation activities and reorganising 
BP’s marketing operations, BP Oil’s profitability is expected lo 
improve still further by concentrating market development in those 
areas where prospects arc promising and by withdraw'ing from others 

In February this vear Northern Natural Gas Company of Omaha 
agreed to commit US $20 million to an exploration programme to 
be conducted by BP Alaska in east coast US and Alaska offshore 
areas and to make a prepayment of US $.30 million against the 
supply of 1*5 trillion cubic feet of BP Alaska's North Slope Alaskan 
gas when it becomes available. In return. Northern will have the first 
option to purchase any gas discovered and the right to participate 
in all BP Alaska’s lease acquisitions in the areas of interest. FJP Alaska 
will retain the right to any oil found. 

Group Sales 

Sales by the group of crude oil, refined products and chemicals rose 
by 9-3 per cent to a total of 207*4 million tons. 

In 1971 sales of crude oil topped 100 million tons for the first time. 
Sixty-seven customers were supplied with a total of 104*6 million 
tons, which represents a 24-8 per cent increase on 1970 

Mainly because of substantially reduced industrial activity both 


in Europe and Japan, product sales including those to associated 
chemical companies were 2*9 per cent below the level achieved in 
1970. Natural gas sales amounted to 125,511 million cubic feet, com¬ 
pared with 91,690 million cubic feet in 1970. 

Marketing 

BP continues lo up-date its filling sfatmn nct**voik, especially in 
Europe. We arc introducing AutocentcfS. large sites with com¬ 
prehensive modern facilities for the motorist. There arc now more 
than 5,000 Aiilnshops wliich offer customers a widening range of 
Items. 

BP Canada (now BP Canaiiian Hi^klings) acquired a eivntrolling 
interest in Superiesl Peiri>lcum (renamed BP Canada) in a merger 
which advied l,4tK) retail outlets lo HP's network in Ontario and 
Quebec. 

Since the announcement last year that the inarkcling of BP and 
Shell products in the UK would be progressively developed in 
separate brand organisations over the next four to five years, wc have 
been .studying how this can best be done with minimum disturbance 
lo our customers and normal business. It is expected that the'first 
stages of implementation will begin very shtn ily. 

Production and Exploration 

In 1971 the group lifted 20X million tons fiom its rcsoiirees of crude 
oil, an increase of 11 -8 per cent over the 1970 total of 186 million tons. 
The Middle Fast provided 170 million ton.s, African eountrics 
36 million tons, and 2 million ions came from othei aieas. I he group 
stopped lifting its t.ibyan crude oil on 7 December 1971 

In the UK appraisal drilling has confirmed the I (Klicsoil discovery 
MO miles off Aberdeen as a major field. Plans are well advanced 
to bring the field into production by the end of 1974. Survevs were 
carried out in several other offshore areas and addita^nal licences 
were obtained. Onshore, surveys and lirilling proceeded 

Sea Transport 

At the end of 1971 BP's fleet and those of its subsidiary and associated 
companies totalled 1.30 ships of 5*6 million deadweight tons (dwl) 
compared with 127 of 4-5 million dwt at the end of 1970. Inuring (he 
year, six vessels totalling 1-2 million dwt came into service and (liree 
totalling 69,(XX) dwl were sold. We also had long-term clinriers 
amounting to 13-3 million dwt, with other vessels ('»ri sln)r(-lerm 
charter. 

Refining 

During 1971 the crude oil processed on oui account in our wholly 
and partly-owned refineries was 100 million tons. A fun her nine 
million tons were processed for us by olhci refiners. The i<»iiil of 109 
million tons compares with 113 million tons in 1970 

Outside the US the group has 14 wholly-owned refiiierjcs. a majority 
holding in six refineries with 100 per cent processing availability, and 
part ownership of 21 rehnenes In the US, four lefinciies arc operated 
by Sohio. 

Chemicals 

The group's mam lonsolKlatcd mvesiments m i hemicals are in 
the UK where demand was more disappointing and cost infialion 
greater than in most other parts of I urope Various remedial measures 
lo improve the company's position wcic lakei' in 1971. I he henehl 
from these mea.sures and from new plant coming on stream will 
become progrcssivelv more significant as trading conditions improve. 

BP Chemicals International was honoured to receive The Queen's 
Award To Industry in April 19'7i for its fcvelopment of a process 
for producing chloroprenc from butadiene 

Proteins 

Work has continued the commissioning of our protein 

demonstration unit at Grangemouth whieh has a capacity to manu¬ 
facture 4.(X)0 tons a year of high-protem yeast, and the first sale from 
this plant w-as made at the end of the >cai 

Research and Engineering 

Since 1964, BP has operated a process tv) isolate normal paraflins, 
which constitute important raw materials for the chcmiv.al industry 
and in protein manufacture During 1971 an improved \eision of 
this process was brought into operation in vMir flinslakcr. refinery. 

The first plant licensed in the US for the v')pcration of the BF* 
isomerisation process was suece.ssfully put on stream by Atlantic 
Richfield in I97L 

In the eonliniied search for more economic bulk sloiagc of oil, 
wc have completed a programme of development of the use of high 
strength steels which will permit an increase in the maximum size of 
tanks and reduce ihcir construction costs. 

Environmental Control Centre 

F*rv)lcction of the environment continues to play an important role 
in our operations and accounts for a growing proportion of our 
expenditure on lefmery plant and facilities. Our Environmental 
Control Centre, created in 1970, and a high level t nvironmenlal 
Policy committee, set up in 1971, co-ordinate these activities through¬ 
out the group 


of tho Annual Report and Accounts for 1971 may be obtotned from the Secrotary, The British Petroleum Company Limned, Britannic House, Moor Lane. London, EC2Y 9BU 
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Vnir entry to 
a Great Country 



Through The 

Commercial Bank of Australia 


We are the open door to your investment problems 
in this country. 

We can cdvise you where to invest. Whether you arc 
opening a subsidiary operation or seeking local associates. 

We’re The Commercial Bank of Australia. With over 
800 offices throughout Australia and New Zealand offering 
full banking facilities. We also have a representative office in 
Tokyo thereby providing a springboard to rich South East 
Asian Markets. 

We know the markets, we know the investment 
potential, we know we can help you. By arranging trade 
introductions. Import/Export advice. Acting as your 
nominee for portfolio investments. We’ll even make your 
travelling arrangements. So contact us, and discuss your 
investment prospects. 

The Commerdal Bank 
(H Australia Limited 


Chief London Oflice, 

12 Old jcA^rv, EC2R 8DP. Tel: 01-600 8761. 
Head Office and International Department, 
33 S "339 Collins Street, Melbourne, 3000, Australia 
Principal Office in New Zealand, 

'' 3 a 8-330 Lambton Quay, Wellington i, New Z<taland. 



sales and service 


LONDON BMW LONDON REGION 
DISTRIBUTION. 01>MS4M1 
DISTRIBUTORS FOR LONDON. SURREV. 
MIDDX.. BUCKS. BEOS. BERKS HERTS . OXON 
BMW Park Lane W.l. 01 ■4*96881 
Blue Star Garagsu Ltd.. 0i -430 22M 
John Huntar (Motora) Ltd,, 01 254 rx) u 
MLGMotora Lld..01-9e& 168.: 

Chipiiaad of Ranairnitort. 01 7:'70tjii 

M0tortuneLtd..Q1 6611?34 

Taylor 8 Crawloy (Sorvico) Ltd.. i >’ v>? 

Haiagon ol Hlghgato, 01CMO 3431 
Spleora Gorapoaltd.. 0i 028 ffmib 
NfDFOROSHINE IVOR HOLMES LTD , 

I uton 66622 

Aahburnham Motor a Lid., Uucitbru 60901 
Fltiroy Houto, Leiahinn riu/rnrd 2041 
■IRKSHINR All Sainta Sarvica Station. 

rannaclon 3214 

Mika Spanea Ltd. (Saioa), Mutdonhoad 2 1 M 1 
MIkw Spanc# Ltd. (Sarvica). Maidenticad 
Riaalay Garaga, RfadinoH63147 
Vincanta of Raadino Ltd.. Raadtnu 'iA?(iA 
BNIBTOL WESTERN COUNTIES 
AUTOMOBILE CO LTD., n'.'. ol 4566) 
DISTRIBUTORS FOR SOMERSET, WILIS 
AND SOUTH WALES. 
BUCKINOHAMSHINlHaymill Motora, 

I arnhani (’ornmnn 2301 
Hughartdon Motora Ltd., NdruxH 2662 
CAMBNIOeEGHINE RELIANCE OF 
CHINGFORD LTD .0* 627 505/ 

CHESHIRE Church Lana Garaga, • <> •.['( hi 
20637 

Davanport Garaga Lid . Stockpoil bli-uotnii rHiU 
' "246 

RadRoaoMelora(Chaalar)Lld Chest*'r 23286/231 
Parhalda Garaga (Mara) Lid. Hu(:l>luw HiM niuih. 
ValloMratonoGaraga Lid . Nanlwli hd/oi.. 
CORNWALLTaylora (Truro) Lid , 'iLtiL> W^A,blh 
CUMBERLANO Davidaon'a Garage, 

C arl.sin ?50i'l 

DBRBYSHIREO.V A.R MoloiaLId Dvrhy TM.'i 
DEVONSHIRE CHENHALl 'S GARAGES 
(S W.) LTD., Paignton 58667 
DISTRIBUTORS FOR DEVON AND CORNWALL 
Livary Oola Garagaa, Exru r 7.1874 
Salcomba Road Garage, ualmpion Vit 
Watorflald Garagaa Ltd , Plymouth 'ir7Hh'5<'7? 1 
F R. Northcott Ltd . Sidmoulh 34.11 
TampiatonMoloiaLld , Hjtrri!.lanU>hi)> 

DORSET KEYSTONE GARAGES LTD 
Bouinenimilh 74411 

DURHAM MILL GARAGES (SUNDERLAND) 

LTD., Su'idorloml 5/631 

ESSEX RELIANC F OF CHINGFORD ITD . 

01 6:'7t»Ot// 

DISTRIBUTORS FOR C ANGLIA. 

Balaa Motora (Batcher) l.|d, MoKJon 2’Ji/;' 
Chalrnstoid Sarvica Slalion Llit iniNtord 6‘-4i4 
Halataad (Eaaai) Motor Co Hahteod 2012/21' / 

A R SawallASona Ltd ,Gt DuurnuwPRM 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE CoUwold Saivica Slalinn, 

Oloui f ?36P'»4?145h 

Viclorin Motora (Cironcnstar) Ltd I hm 1 1 '.h 1 

4301/2 

Wyadaan Motor, Ltd., r..ir>t(»d ?06o 
HAMPSHIRE KEYSTONE GARAGES LTD 

H iiinu-ituj'ilh .'44,1J 

DISTRIBUTORS FOR HAMPSHIRE AND 
DORSET 

Gaorga Clark (Molort) Ltd., l'Lirl<t(Tiipiiih nO 'ic 
Kingaworlhy Motor,, Wirw,he&inr 284) 

Froiflald Sarvica Station, Hawiik'v2(r' 

R. F Sew^ird Ltd , Soulhiimrihv /24jl 
Groan Garage (South Warnborouoh), 

Nr Sa&ingaloke Suium 24') 

Blackwater Sarvica Station, I O W fy.'/.m ii Uji • 
HEREFORDSHIRE Waatland Motor Co, Ltd 
Hrirtunl '/’D.VI 

HERTFORDSHIRE AUTOPORT (RADLETT). 

Mrldli II48.61 

Alford 8 Aldat Ltd. WAlicrd 767M 

Nuntinsoonshire reliance of 

CHINGFORD LTD.. 0i b?/ 505/ 

KENTNORMANO GARAGES LTD 

01 45011 {M/5/6 

Klngsdown Motor, Ltd., Wn lnlnbir' 3251 
L AC Auto Sarvlc. tonhridao63F.2() 

Woll, Garage (Braalad) Ltd. WnuliTham j4(.h 
LANCASHIRB WILLIAMS MOTOR CO. 
(MANCHESTER) LTD Dnanagnlr 8781/6 
DISTRIBUTORS FOR CHESHIRE, L ANCS^ 
WESTMORELAND, CUMBERLAIiD NOrYh 
WALES. Norwood Garaga, (Liverpool) Ltd. 
I.iverpuol Rrwni 3966,7 

Waitweod Garaga Lid Giaal Haiwond 72U2 A 2744 
Kindars Sarvica Station. Brouqhlon 3032 
Nawlanda Motor Co. (Bolton) Lid Bnllon 33941 
Tira Vala Motor Co. "Roaa" Lid. Rosaendale u17b 
MotorRapatrari(Rochdala)Ltd. RnchdBltt44r,75/6/ / 

lbicbstirshire lazenby garages ltd. 

Roihley 2484 

DISTRIBUTORS FOR DERBY. LEICS. LINCS , 

NORTH ANTS. AND NOTTS 

Prank Laaanby Garaga, Ltd. Leicesivr22031 

MIDOLESIX Shapparton Auloway Canira, 

Wallonon Thames 21WW 

NORFOLK Crown Sorytea Station tJpwoll 2206 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 

C. W. Ernmant A Sen, Ltd.. Ncrihamnfuh 34477 

Hamblin Saamarki. Burton Lnli'vii'i 3006 


NORTHUMBERLAND Fawdingten, Garaga 

Ltd , Great Whit(moton2l6 John Rutherford A 
Sens Ltd Coldstream 7146 

NOTTINGNAMSMIRE Sytnar of Mapparlay, 

Motimoham 63321 
B. Shipalda Ltd , Wnikinp 3464 

OXFORDSHIRE Mika Spanea Ltd 

Hnniey on-Thartiev4ll5ur 37iti 
Haynaa of Thamn Thamo290i 
8HROPSMIRB A. Baauclark A Son. 

Oi(wn,lry2413 

Gaorga Oakley'a Garaga, Shrnwsbury jSTvO 
Worfiald Garagaa (Salop) Ltd. Wotfjald 70.1 
BOMBRBBT Rewcllffo of Taunton Ltd 

T duiilon 8,3566/b 

G E. Fry A Son. Comba Down 3042 
STAFFORDSHIRE Farada Sarvica Garage 

(WolvaiHampton) Ltd. Wolverhampton 26405 
HartahlllAutoa Sloka-nr* Trent35119 
Walton Garaga (Stafford) Ltd. Stafford riiM'i 
SUFFOLK Cara Continental (Suffolk) Ltd 

lp',wli h 57721 

St Chriaiophar'a Service Station NaylBnd27S 
Wataon, (Oulton Broad) Ltd , li>we&io(U404 
SURREY Langley Motora ol Thamea Dltton Ltd 

01 198 143!) 

Central Garaga (Surrey) Lin ' obham 4287/3 
Chrla Wllllama. Share Garage Ltd. .Shnrr2d5< 
Cronk Garagea (ChipataPd) Ltd Oownlarul 52T17 
Ayabrtdgaa Garaga Ltd. Stainu, 66IOO 
Vollai A Co. Ltd Kouh, 

SUSSEX NORMAND (GATWICK) LTD, 

H(JRl t r 7757/8/9 DISTRIBUTORS FOR KENT 
AND SUSSEX.Chandlara Sarvica Station 
(Broadway Lid lani ing 39(.)9/2vibi 
Downland Service Station. Worthmu 17487 
Seven Dial, Motor, Ltd. Bnghlon 685401/684^21 
Tollgata Ene^lnaarlng(Rye) Ltd Rvo 31Q5 j 
T oll Hou,e Garaga (SImfold) Ltd. Slinlnld 42'i 
Framfleld Road Garage IJi kfiehl 777 7 
C C Boy,ASon,Ltd. rhirhpster8224l.'2 
WARWICKSHIRE David Prophet Lid. 

Kiriyi Non-m 240!) 

RydaleCaia Ltd., Birmingham, 071 643 062'',' 
Charlaa Sawyer (Motora) Ltd. Rugby 3sW 
Swanawall Garagas Ltd ( nventry 56326 
T M Conlinantal Ltd I rominylim SuaPO?.'*'' 

WESTMORLAND Baleman Motor Work, 

'jta'iof over Snrids 2287 

WILTSHIRE Dick Lpvett Spec*eli,1 Cara 

/•rcjunhlmi 38/ 

WORCESTERSHIRE BLACK A WHITfc 
GARAGES (HARVIN6TON) LTD Harvingl m 4')b 
DISTRIBUTORS FOR GLOS.. HEREFORD, 
SALOP , STAFFS., WARKS., WORCS. 

Accent Enlarprlaaa Ltd. rhoddesley Corbett 415 
B G S. Conlinantal Ltd , Tanworlh m Arden2551 
Haynaa Garagaa Ltd., (radieylieHtli (4)134 A 6/bM 
YORKSHIRE ROWLEY (BRADFORD) LTD 
Itinrllorrl JJ077 DISTRIBUTORS FOR DURHAM. 
NORTHUMBERLAND AND YORKS 
Saacrotl Motor Centre Loedi 643/ /> 

J G Alllaon (Hull) Ltd HoMTbii/ 

Andrew, Broa (Bradford) Ltd. 

Rradftircl4H()H0A4<{t7l 

Trinity Gaiugo Liu I lurider^^tirr J 7nf:2?/l/4 

J. G. Alltaun (Thorna) Ltd noriLaslerb?',"'.' 

Sandal Motor, Ltd. W.fkufield 559C>4 
Eggborough Garaga Wlnllay Lid Lir<ch‘ /,'i 
EndclldeMotor, Ltd . Sru-ftieirl 241)0/ 

Shetrinld 240V2 

Watkinaon Moloia Lid. ',1.1 h'>inij.rii64.«(,1',' 

WALES 

CABNARVONBHIRE Glanalon Garage, 

Anarsorii 2l0(' 

CARDIGANSHIRE Aheryatwyth Tractors Lid , 
ftberv'‘lwv1h 757B 

DENRIOHSHIRE Gwynedd Motora 

r Jwyn Hny 552H1 

GLAMORBAN John Aca (Garagaa) Ltd 
'..wariiran 54393 A 62701 
S. Andrews A Sons, r.nruifl 24427 

MONMOUTHBMIRB Wyadaan Motor, (Watt* ol 
Lydnay Co.) of Gloucitarahira, ( uieford 2u5() 
MONTBOMIRYBNIRB Border Garage 

WiMihpfif'l 7155 

SCOTLAND BMW SCOTLAND 
DISTRIBUTION. 

NEIL8T., MEAOOWBIDE IND. ESTATE, 
RENFREW. 041 OUil !4;77 
EDINBURGH Waatarn Automoblla Company 
Llmllad. Craigl<Hkha(l 2065/5629 
GLABOOW Callandara Garaga, Ltd. (Ml J'L' 
IDEINBHIRB 

IG. Mutch (Motor,) Ltd. Aberdeen 247' 1 
A YRBNIRB Harry Fairbairn Ltd. frvine 2793 
OUMFRIIB W. J. Dunlop Ltd. Durntria, 218.i 
MORAVBNIRB Ppdlgraad Car, Lid. Forrea i 147 
INVBRNBBB'BHIRB Caltardon Ltd. 

Irwernas 36566 

PBRTNBMIRE Graaiick, Garaga Ltd. Parih 7^8) 

NORTHERN IRBLANO 

ISAAC A6NE W LTD. Baltpal 26484 

CHANNEL IBLANpB Jachaona Garaga, Ltd 

St. Hollar. Cardrai 20981 









The 121iii|ih BMW 2500 ‘executive express’ 

For those who like power, alt sorts of power the cornering out of cornenng 
BMW 2500 reflects unbeatable performance with Plus the option of power steering and special ZF 
an individuality of style Its perfectly balanced 170 Sports Automatic Transmission to cut out the leg- 
bhp overhead camshaft engine is complemented work without losing performance And a sumptu 
by the hand-finished coachwork ously upholstered interior with heated rear screen 

A car for the forward looking company with an Alternatively you may consider the 127 mph 
international approach For the man who can BMW 3 OS with 0-50 mph acceleration in 6 2 secs, 
really appreciate the true meaning of performance and even higher specifications including built in 
Like 0 - 50 in a mere 7 seconds 26 miles to the headrests and ventilated disc brakes as standard 
gallon when touring equipment 

Twin servo braking system combined with anti Take a test drive today and rediscover the kind of 
dive all independent suspension to make doubly driving pleasure you thought had ceased to exist 
sure you stop when you want to, and take the And remember there s/rowa/f/n^ for delivery 

Prices of thi BMWiangi 102mph(AutOL8r test report) BMW 1602 C1798 113inph (AutoipoiT) BMW 2002 11944 lOSmph (Safer Motoring) BMW 2000 C212& 
lOBmph (Motor) BMW 2000 Touring £7173 llOmph (Autosport) BMW 2002 tii 12349 121 mph (Autocar) BMW 2500 £7999 127inph (Autocar) BMW 3 OS £3750 
132mph (Autocar) BMW 3 OSi £3999 131mph (Autocai) BMW 3 OCS £5460 ZF Sports Automatic Transmission optional on the BMW 2000 and 2002 models at £189 and the 
BMW 2500 3 OS and 3 OCS models at L249 Prices shown arr recommended retail pr ces im (uding P T 



Unbeatable BMW present a range of Sports Saloons starting at £1799 

BMW CoRcssiiQMirat GB Umitad BMWHouea Chiiwielt High Road London W4 Tit 01 995 4851 London Bhowrooin NATO Oiplomattc and Export Offica 56 Park Lana LondsnWI Tal 01 499 0881 
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London has more BMW Dealers 
than am otlier eitv in (lie world. 



Tlw nsiivh BMW 3X)SL 

%MmiM all 


Wherever you live, there's a BMW Dealer close at hand. 
Handy tor a lest drive. Handy for after-sales service. 
With BMW. there's no waiting for delivery. So check 
your nearest Dealer-he'll arrange a test drive m the 
exciting BMW 3.0Si. 132 mph and 0-60 mph in under 
8 secs. Or any other unbeatable BMW. 

LONDON 

Chipstoad of Kensington Ltd. Tid. 01-727 0611 
Hexagon of Highgate. Tul 01-348 6161 
BMW Park Lane. Tel 01-499 6881 
MLG Motors Ltd. Tel 01-995 1683 
Motortune Ltd. Tel 01-581 1234 
Portrnan Garages Ltd Tel 01-935 5418 
Blue Star Garages Ltd. Tel 01 -435 2254 
John Hunter (Motors) Ltd. Tel 01 254 0031 
Nicholas Van Der Steen. Tel. 01 709 9711/3 
Spicers Ltd. Tol 01 928 6393 
E. S. Prior & Son Ltd. 1 el 01 /88 4577 
BEDFORDSHIRE 
Ivor Holmes Ltd. Tel 1 uton 56622 
Ashburnham Motors. Tel Bedford 50901 
Camden Motors Ltd. Tel Leighton Bu^/ard 2041 
BERKSHIRE 

All Saints Service Station. Tel Faringdon 3214 
Riseley Garage. Teh Reading 883147/883725 
Vincents of Reading Ltd. Tel Redding 54204 
Hungerford Garages Ltd. Tel Hungerford 2772 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 
Haymill Motors. Tel Farnham Common 2301 
Birds Garage Ltd. Tel Gorrards Cross 83296 
Hiighendon Motors Ltd. Tel Naphill 2662 
HERTFORDSHIRE 

Autoport (Radlett) Ltd. Tel Radlett 4851 
Alford & Alder Ltd. Tel Watford 26779 

MIDDLESEX 

Shepperton Autoway Centre.Tel Wallon-on-Thdmts 21829 

SURREY 

Ayebridges Garage Ltd Tol St.iinos 56100 
Central Garage (Surrey) Ltd. Tel Cobham 4282/3 
Hindhead Engineering Co. Ltd. Tel Hindhead 5000 
Langley Motors of Thames Ditton Ltd. Tel 01 -398 3435 
Chris Williams - Shere Garage Ltd. Tel Shere 2051 
Voller & Company. Inl Sth Godstone 3234 
Cronk Garages (Chipstead) Ltd, Tel Downland 52337/8 


Unbeatable 




Think Bank 

When it comes to 
banking and business 
on an international scale, 

Sanwa thinks enough about you 
to think differently about you. 

After all, your problems are 
different from anyone else's. 

And different problems 
mean different answers. 

That's exactly what you 
get at Sanwa. 

Which is something you should 
think about. 

^ SANWA BANK 

Head Office: Fushimi-machi, Higashi'ku, Osaka 
Cable Address. SANWABANK OSAKA 
Tokyo Office: 1 -1-1, Hitotsubashi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 
Cable Address: SANWABANK TOKYO 
New York Agency: 1 Chase Manhattan Plaza, New York 
London Branch: .11-45, Cresham Street, London E,C,2 
San Francisco Branch: 360 Montgomery Street, San Francisco 
Hong Kong Branch: 20, Des Voeux Road, Hong Kong 
Frankfurt Representative Office: 6000 Frankfurt/Main 
Goethe Strasse 22 

Sydney Representative Office: 4116 Australia 
Square, Sydney, N.S.W. 2000 
Singapore Representative Office; 35-36, Phillip 
Street, Singapore 1 
Affiliates: 

The Sanwa Bank of California: .300 Montgomery 
Street, San Francisco 

Associated Japanese Bank (International) Ltd: 

29-30 Cornhill, London E.C. 3 
Conmiercial Continental Ltd: 333-339, Geoige Street, 
Sydney, N.S.W. 2000 

Eurofinance: 9, Avenue Hoche, Paris VHP* 
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They're not special 

Railway workers are not underpaid; British Rail's 11 per cent offer 
is more than generous 


The pressure is now on the railway unions to take their 
claim for an extra i6 per cent to arbitration, which on 
all past evidence is as good as a guarantee of an offer 
larger than anyth'ing that Britisli Rail is voluntarily pre¬ 
pared to put up. The ritual comings and goings began at 
ihe Department of Employment on Thursday afternoon, 
the day after the unioas had voted to start an official 
go-slow from Sunday. Although the men left Mr Maurice 
Macmillan, who was having his first taste of the bed-of- 
nails side of his new job, reporting that they had been 
differed no more money, the nonnally militant train 
drivers’ Mr Ray Buckton was still saying that the gap was 
* not wide.” The unions were not expected to say teforc 
Friday whether they would accept arbitration ; nonethe- 
!('ss, Mr Macmillan had the diaimian of British Rail 
tound immediately afterwards. 

The Government should not feel that it has to conciliate 
the railwaymen. Mr Buckton himself was worried enough 
about public reaction to trouble on the trains to have 
asked the militant southern region train drivers to call 
off their unofficial work to rule until the starting date for 
the official, country-wide one. He failed, of course. But 
It showed his awareness of the need to have the public 
on his side if the necessary pressure was to be put on the 
Gfyvemment to increase what Mr Heath had called a 


generous wage offer. And the way to make the public love 
you is not by leaving it fuming at Charing Cross in the 
Thursday rash-hour home, while local drivers go off to 
hold a meeting. 

The railwaymen claim that, like the miners, they are 
a special case. The Associated Society of Locomotive 
Engineers and Firemen which is the only one to put 
this on paper, aigues that: 

• Other workers have got bigger rises, 

• The railwaymen have co-operated to reduce BR’s 
labour force, 

• Productivity has risen sharply, 

• Modernisation has made the work tougher, 

• Prices have risen fast and will go on doing so. 

The first point is simply not true. Although the Guille- 
baud committee back in i960 could report that railway- 
men were paid 10 per cent less than most comparable 
jobs, their wages since have improved faster than most. 
Their earnings have gone up by 122 per cent in the past 
decade, or a fifth more than the average for all industries. 
Here the latest offer accepted, earnings would have risen 
by 146 per cent since 1961. The miners’ earnings rose 
by 81 per cent in the .same period, although if the 
Wilberforce award is included the increase has been 
126 per cent. 


Not a special case 
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Even in the past few years the railwaymen have done 
pretty well. In 1970 they got 13 per cent and in 1971 
11 f)(T cent, lx>th about the going rate at the time. Where 
the militant Aslef train drivers are right is in claiming 
that the differential l>etwccn their pay and that of 
jx>rters, signalmen and other grades ha.s narrowed. 
J)river.s’ pay in the past decade has risen by 101 per cent, 
almost the average for all industries. 

Against this, the drivers work shorter hours than most 
railwaymen, usually a 44-hour week, including overtime. 
Most railwaymen work nearly 50 hours a week, around 
10 hours of which is at overtime lates. Signalmen put 
in nearly 52 hours, and their average pay packet Ls worth 
£36.(10, compared with the drivers’ averae of £35.57. 
Porters and other manual workers take home about £:»8. 

The pay structure Ls complicated by a muddled system 
of pixxluctivity bonuses, which BR is trying to end. The 
main bonus Ls related to miles driven by drivers. The 
aim is to reward those who do a lot of work in a ^hort 
space of lime, so that a driver, working on what is called 
a “ long link,” may collect £60 in a week, but not many 
do. A driver who takes a train from Eusloii to Edinburgh, 
and thence to Manchester and down to Penzance, will 
collect a hefty bonus, But sin'O* the timctaiblc is not up to 
the driver, there are not that many options open for high 
bonus-earnings. And although there are complex adjust¬ 
ments for drivers on suburban services, they do not do 
as well as the drivers of the fast Inlcr-City trains. ThLs 
Ls partly the reason why BR proposed consolidating bonus 
payments into basic pay, a move that would have made 
the 11 per cent offer worth, for some men, 15 per cent. 

C’laims to have co-operated willingly with BR’s labour- 
slimming plans do not bear too close inspection. Railway- 
men have fought redundancy at every stage and the 
industrial relations record of tlic railways Ls poor. Other 
than occasional one-day affairs, tihere has been no 
national strike since 1955, and the union leadership has 
never shown much stomach for one. But there has been 
no end of go-slows and unofficial strikes up and down 


the country which effectively disrupt .Hhe transport system 
without obliging the unions to give strike pay. 

Of course productivity has improved^ but, given the 
scale of new investment in the railways, it would have 
been remarkalble if it had not. Passenger journeys per 
man employed have gone up by 61 per cent in a decade, 
but where this cannot be explained by the introduction 
of faster trains on ncwly-cleotrified lines, it is fikcly to 
be the result of the steady axing of branch lines. Both 
BR and the unions still toast of the productivity deal 
struck in 1968 at Penzance, which introduced, among 
other things, more single manning of trains, but no one 
has yet succeeded in quaintifying any of the benefits 
claimed for it. As for working conditions, better signalling 
systems have offset any strain in driving the faster 
trains, and railway work cannot now be called 
dangerous. 

The railwaymen are, in short, a slightly-above-averagc 
bunch of men. Until the miners got their extra 25 per¬ 
cent, wages on the railways were rising faster than in 
the pits ; they would outstrip them subs* antially again 
if the present offer was accepted. And there is nothing in 
a railwayman’s working environment to tug at the 
public\s heart strings in the way that the miners did. 

The trouble that the Ciovemment has created toth 
for itself and for British Rail is that it is now subsidising 
the nationalised industries so much that, altlitnigh the 
unioiLS might not dispute Mr Richard Marsh’s contention 
that there are limits to how big a wage increase hr 
can pass on in prices to rail users, they see no reasiwi 
why the (iovemment should not toss in the few million 
pounds that would bridge the gap for him. The Gkrvern- 
ment has, after all, done this for the coal board in fare 
of the obvious impossibility of pa.'^sing on the whole of 
the miners’ increase to consumers. But if the railwaymen 
then get the sort of inflationary scttlemcinl drat radically 
alters their place in the wages league table all those othei 
industries with wages under negotiation are going to havi 
something to say about it. 


How not to depreciate 

The Finance Bill provides that all investment this year will be depreciated 
at 40 per cent, while the profit from it will be taxed at 50 per cent. 

This could mean a bad setback to investment in 1972-73. And that's not all 


The Government’s hopes of stimulating that lifeblood 
surgi; of industrial investment this year will be badly 
jeopardised if claust' 65 of the Finance Bill is allowed 
to go tlirough. This clause provides tJiat there shalll be 
too per cent first-year depreciation (for tax purposes) 
ot all plant and niachineiy bought after March ai, 197a. 
When WL discussed the problem last week (April 8th, 
page 7a i, wc did not actually believe that the Govern¬ 
ment would go for this form of depreciation. Now that 
it has, we must say again how damaging the consequences 
could be. 

The effect of the proposal is that, in the year before 
new corporation tax system is introduced in April, 


' 978 ' when the rate of corporation tax will go up from 
40 per cent to 50 per cent, the depiccialion of new assct-s 
will occur at the 40 per cent rate of tax, while the taxable 
piobt deriving from them in later years, both for amorli- 
satioti and actual profit, will be taxable at 50 per cent. 
But for investments after next April both depreciafion 
and profit will have the same 50 per cent ra:te applied. 
The incentive to delay is obvious. 

It is true that it is not absolutely necessary to take too 
per cent in the first year: the bill provides for the right 
to do so to be waived. But it will then only be possible 
to depreciate 25 per cent of the reducing (undepreciated) 
balance of the expenditure in each succesrive year, start- 
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Atlas G)pca 

Group’s profit up 6%. 


Sales 

The year 1971 was characterised by a 
ra'eding market trend in most industrial 
countries. Anti-inflationary measures 
initiated during the latter part of 1970 were 
accentuated by an increasing imbalance on 
the international foreign exchange market. 

As a result falling mineral prices and, in 
consequence, sharply reduced demand for 
industrial products was experienced in many 
sectors. These factors influenced Atlas Copco 
Group sales. 

In many countries, price control measures, 
combined with increased competition, made 
It more difficult for the Group to recover con¬ 
tinued increases in costs of production and 
distribution. 

For 1971, the Alias Copco Group reports 
total invoicing of Sw. Kr. 1,6% million (1970: 

1,542). Group sales wctc Sw Kr. 1,704 million 
0970:1,566). 

90% (89%) of the Group sales went to 
loreign markets. Sweden remained the laigest 
individual market. 

A mong overseas maricets, sales were 
particularly satisfactory in Aigentina, 
Australia, Brazil and India. A gradually 
more expansive economic policy was pur¬ 
sued in the U.S. and Canada. Nevertheless, 
die Group’s sales on these markets were 
Oighily below those of 1970. 

Sales of heavy rock drilling equipment 
i>lK)wed a marked improvement. Deliveries 
'^ere primarily made to civil engineering 
underground operations, and several orders 
ore received in connection with laige intcr- 
Hii iional projects. Crawler drills for contractors 
enjoyed a reassuring increase in sales. 


The low activity of the contracting industry 
in a number of areas in 1971 resulted in a 
decreasing market for portable compressors. 
However, a slight upward trend was noted 
towards the end of the year. 

Stationary compressor sales remained high 
during the first half of the year, but fell during 
the second half. The prevailing monetary 
situation is considered to have influenced 
larger investments. Nevertheless, the order 
book for large capacity compressors remains 
at a substantial level. 

Increases were recorded in pneumatic 
components, which have now been intro¬ 
duced onto all European markets. 

For industrial tools there was a marked 
increase in ixrmpeiition on price, particularly 
for impact wrenches. The multiple nut 
runners introduced during the year were 
well received on the market. 

Investmenb 

Investments in production equipment 
remained at the same high level as during 
the two previous years. The utilisation of the 
total production capacity was reasonably good. 

The biggest investment for production 
facilities, both in buildings and machinery, 
was made at the Arpic works in Belgium In 
Sweden the Avos Workshop is being 
extended. The new foiging shop at Smedje- 
backen was put into operation. 

New sales centres are under construction 
in the IJ.K.,Denmark and New Zealand, 

In Brazil a new office was completed. New 
branch oflioes were established in a number 
of markets. 


The building work for the first suige of the 
research institute CF.RAC m Switzerland 
was completed. 

The number of employees in the Group at 
the end of 1971 was 13,706(13,764). 

Resdb 

Group invoiced sales increased during 
1971 by Sw. Kr. 155 million or US $32.0 
million, and exceeded the 1970 figure by 10%. 
The ojjerating profit for 1971 ofSw. Kr. 252 
million, or US $51.9 million, showed an 
increase of slightly more than 8% over the 
previous year. Profits on sales were reduced 
from 15.1% in 1970 to 14.8%. Considerable 
rises in wages and salaries, together with 
currency exchange losses of .some Sw. Kr. 

8 million were the m<un auiscs of this 
reduction, 

Ciroup profits before appn)priatjons and 
taxes rose to Sw. Kr. 171 (161) million, or 
US $35.2 million, an increase of approxi¬ 
mately 6%. 

The consolidaial balance sheet shows an 
unappropriated profit of Sw. Kr. 220.8 million, 
or US$45.5 million. 

I'hc Board proposes a dividend of 
S w. Kr. 5 per share, including shares from 
last year’s new issue. 

The A nnual General 

Meeting of Atlas Copco AB JMaaCopco 
was held on April 12th, 1972.1 


<-KOUri lEAOQUARTERS. ATLAS COPCO AB. S- lOS 23 STOCKHOLM, SWEDEN. IN THE UK: A FLAS COPCO (GREAT BRITAIN) IJMITEO, MAYIANOS AVENUE. HEMEL HEMPSTEAD. HER! S 
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ing with the secx)nd year. Even this could be better 
(although not necessarily so) than taking 100 per cent 
in the first year at 40 per cent. Whether it is or not, 
investment in 1972-73 will still be at a great disadvantage 
compared with investment in April, 1973, and after. 
Indeed, tihat is putting it mildly. There will be no reason 
to expect Britislli investment in plant and machinery 
between next October and next April other than that 
essential for the preservation of a business or that which 
promises vast, quick returns. And this as Britain moves 
into the common market. 

We had thought the Government would probably 
adopt the free depreciation that exists for ships, whereby 
the 100 per cent allowance can be taken at the owner’s 
convenience. Had it done so, businesses that invested in 
1972-73 would generally have done witihout any deprecia¬ 
tion this year and taken their full 100 per cent in the 
second year, at the 50 per rent lax rate. Even if the 
Government changes its mind and docs go for this kind 
of depreciation, investment in 1972-73 would ^till be 
hampered, but it would be a mild disincentive compared 
with the one proposed. 

There arc at least two amendments the Government 
could make to redtify the situation (apart from suddenly 
deciding to bring in the new corporation tax this year 
instead of next). One is to allow free depreciation and 
accelerate all capital allowances for 1972-73 expenditure 
by a year. Thus businesses would take their depreciation 
for 1972-73 expenditure in the second year, at 50 per 
cent, but would get the cash flow as if they had taken 
it in the first. The other sdheme would be to allow 
businesses to depredate more than 100 per cent of their 
^ 973“73 spending on plant and machinery. The finst 
scheme is conceptually nearly perfect, but could be 
administratively tricky. The second scheme would be easy 
to administer. The investment allowance needed would 
be 25 per cent, making a total depreciation of 125 per 
cent allowed on 1972-73 spending. In fact, this would 
introduce a slig'ht bias in favour of inve^stment done well 
before April next, but there is no harm in that, since 
the more investment the sooner, the better. 

Also new in the Finance Bill are die rules for share 
incentive and stock option schemes. The Economist 
explained on January 15th w'hy it is unnecessary to intro¬ 
duce statutory restrictions for share schemes : our fears of 
meddling wtTc all too justified. Schemes that do not 
conform to the rule^ will have all the benefit from them 
taxed to income tax and surtax (rather than capital gains 
tax), thus killing them off. 

The first rule, that shares issued under schemes must 
inature fully into ordinary shares of the class in question 
withm 10 years, is reasonable. But to stipulate that only 
full-time directors or employees may participate is not. 
Part-timei's, oftm working, say, three days a week, ought 
to bo included. A further bad rule says that the shares 
issued under a scheme should Ixe a minority of issued 
shares o! iliat class. This apparently rules out schemes 
of the Gunard type, under which participants buy incen¬ 
tive shares that entitle them to scrip issues of ordinary 
shares, in proportion to their holding of incentive shares, 

. W|ien profits exceed a certain level. in the Cunard sdieme 


itseUy 5 per cent of the excess proRt was so distributable 
as scrip issue. Unfortunately, such incentive shares are 
only held by the participants, thus putting them in the 
majority. Another rule also destroys die Cunard* 4 ype 
scheme: it says that shares issued outside the scheme 
to participants must bear the same restrictions. So, if a 
participant owned other ordinary shares in the company, 
he could not benefit from scrip issues to holders of the 
ordinary shares. The Cunard scheme was one of the best, 
because benefit was linked to higher profits. 

It is reasonable to limit, as the bill does, any particular 
person’s involvement in shares to a value not greater 
than 40 per cent of his salary. This makes anybody who 
wants a large participation spread it out over the years 
—and, therefore, also maintains the incentive. But the 
limit over the years is to shares of a value not exceeding 
twice his salary. This is unreasonable, because above about 
£15,000 a year salaries cease to be a reliaible guide to a 
man’s worth. An adequate limit to the amoun.t of shares 
that may be issued under schemes is provided by the fact 
that not more than 5 per cent of the (^»*dinary share 
capital may be issued in the aggregate of such schemes in 
a company. 

No incentive shares under a scheme may be priced 
at less than 80 per cent of the shares they mature into. 
This is bad because there arc a few, fierce schemes under 
which such maturity occurs only after the fulfilment of 
difficult conditions, usually involving profit taigcts. Such 
conditions genuinely depress the value of incentive sihares 
by more than 20 per cent. These schemes arc in many 
ways the best kind, because they balance a maximum of 
stick with a maximum of carrot. The Inland Revenue has 
been quite capable in the past of preventing schemes that 
involved too much discount in relation to the conditions 
on the incentive shares. That should be sufficient. 

By contrast with all this, the new rules for stock options 
may ovcr-encouragc them. This is because the exercise 
price of the option has to be only lou per cent of tih<' 
share price at the time of issue for it to escape income tax 
and surtax. An option will be exercised if the share price 
goes up, and not if it goes down, so the owner of it should 
always be made to pay for it, as he is if he buys it in th(* 
market. The only companies that will prefer the more 
bracing atmosphere of a share-incentive sdheme arc thost' 
that want a high-risk situation, or those that have share¬ 
holders who insist on it. The foimei arc probably not 
all that common, and the vigilance of shareholders is 
likely to be small, now chat the Government has tak*"!! 
over the job of regulating schemes. 

There is a major break with tradition under claust* 

116 to provide for the Customs and Excise and the Inland 
Revenue to exchange information witfi one another. 
Btiit there is no hint that this co-operation will reduce 
duplication in the demands of the separate department> 
for the same information on different tax forms. However, 
confidentiality towards other departments will, happily» 
continue : Acre was one case of a betting ^op 
allowed to count as an expense (wholly and cxjclusivcly 
incurred) the bribes paid to named police officers. The 
Home Office never got to know. Presumably, the officers 
had to^bc named $0 that income tax could be collected. 



"As air traffic at airports becomes 
even more dense, fast 
accurate communications can 
help ensure the comfort 
of passengers. In my painting 
I have symbolised the 
precise interrelationship between 
air travel and reliable, 
intelligent communications." 

-ROBERT SCHOOLCRAET, AMERICAN ARTIST 


If you need a worldwide telecommun¬ 
ications network, come to ITT. 

Trans World Airlines did, fora computer¬ 
ised store-and-forward message 
switching system with a potential capacity 
to handle-on a priority basis- 
more than zoaooo incoming and 400.000 
ouq[oing messages a day. 



In lh#USA*nrfi2e,0th« eountriM. ITT pfovWw product* md ••rvicos 
ranglHQ ffpm coi^4w-i)tt*dd al«ctronlc tfl«phon« aystem* to horn* Movlaionivl*. 

I n th* UK. ITT taiocommunicatiorw and akicttionicg compantaa mclMd« 

ITTKB^SWHW-T-^nlejJontM^^ 

STANBAaO TCUOmOW* Adp CABLES 




The helpful bank 
is part of the 
local scene 
in over 30 lands. 


U 


Wine Festival. The stomping of the grippe is 
d festive celebration. 

A traditional part of the Frencfi scene. So 
are we at the Royal Bank. Wc believe in 
participation. Total involvement with the people and their 
customs. In that way we get to know a country. And to be 
more helpful to our clients. Not only in France, where Pans 
is our headquarters, but in all of Europe. And we can do the 
same for you. So call us. 

See how helpful we can be. 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 

London. 6 Lothbury. F.C2R 7JY. Tel. 01 -606-6633 

2 Cockspur St.. SW1Y 5BQ Tel; 01 -930-7921 
Pans. 3 rue Scribe, Pans 9erne Tel ■ 7420240. 

Regional Representatives in Brussels and Frankfurt. 

Head Office. Place Vilte Mane. Montreal 


Argentina • Bahamas • Belgium • Rra/il • British Hundur.is • Cciymari • Colo' ^bia* Dominican Republic* Lastern Caribbean* France* French West Indies 
Germany-Great Britain *Guyand-M:iiii* I long Kong-Jamaica-Japan •Lebanon-Puerto Rico*Trinidad & Tobago‘United States-Veneifuela-Virgin Islands 
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BUSINESS Britain 


What shall we do 
with Concorde ... 


Another of those meetings at which 
ministers routinely discuss the rising 
cost of Concorde, and whether they 
will authorise the necessary design 
changes that will put the cost up 
another few million (.they always do), 
took place at Bristol on Thursday with 
Mr John Davies batting for Britain 
and M. Jean Chamant for France. But 
cost is no longer a material issue ; 
governments arc not concerned with 
whether the bill now stands at £900Tn 
or at £i billion, compared witli the 
£i7oni estimate put forwajxl ii years 
ago when the project was launched, 
'rheir immediate worry is with which 
airlines will buy it, and in what 
iiuinhers. They have now authorLsed 
the building of i6 aircraft; lo were 
already on the stocks and a further 6 
were approved at the meeting. 

They can safely assume that, pro¬ 
vided Air France and the British 
Overseas Airways Corpjoration put 
C-oncorde into service —n matter that 
ilie governments can settle between 
them—some other airlines will do the 
same. But it is impossible at this stage 
to deduce how many ; publisihed order 
li^ts are meaningless because they do 
not commit the airlines. The usual 
assumption is that a Concorde service 
cannot be efficiently operated with 
fnwer than six aircraft, which suggests 
immediate sales of 30-40 aircraft. 

But it is also argued that individual 
airlines could get by with as few as 
two, which could bring the order book 
^iown to 10-12. It would be even 
>-nialler if American airlines were 
allowed by their Administration to 
jt>in a pooled, North Atlantic Con- 
fleet. Studies done for the 
British Government show that such a 
B^et, operating about six aircraft, 
Could pay its own way although it 
would play havoc with the economics 
some ot the other services. The 


Americans arc not, at the moment, 
allowed to join. But the only way of 
testing these figures is to see what a 
last, officially backed sales drive will 
f)rcxluce in orders that are signed and 
sealed witli money down. The drive 
starts this summer. 

Granting a certificate of airworthi¬ 
ness for Concorde has not become a 
.serious issue yet, but Americans are 
waiting with some interest to see the 
standards the British and French will 
prescribe for it. Many Americans 
assume that Concorde, with its present 
handling properties, could not get 
a British certificate unless new rules 
are laid down for supersonic airliners 
that are less stringent than those 
applied to ordinary jets. But as the 
Americans cx>nsider British require¬ 
ments are unneceisisarily strict, they are 
not scandalised by the thought that 
this might liappen. Under the existing 
American licensing rules, Concorde 
would have less difficulty getting by. 


... now we've 
settled RB 211 ? 

The British Government may have 
thought that at least one incubus was 
off its hands when Rolb-Royce began 
delivering production jets to Lockheed, 
and Lockheed turned the first com¬ 
pleted Tristars over to the first 
customer, Eastern Airlines, which 
intends, very cautiously, to start flying 
the aircraft next month. Other 
customers are going slower and post¬ 
poning the introduction of their Tristars 
until the middle of the summer, but at 
least the worst looks over, and all 
those sharp-toothed arguments with the 
airlines are no longer over whether 
the engine will work, but over the old 
routine doubts about whether Rolk- 



Tinkehng gets expensive 


Royce can put some more of its old, 
bad habits behind it arid provide air¬ 
lines with the technical back-up of 
spares and servicing that they regard as 
theirs by right 

But you do not get shot of so 
enormous a crack-up as Rolls-*Royce's 
quite so easily. Back to London after 
Easter came Mr Dan Haughton with 
a request tliat the British Government 
help him out yet again. Mr Haughton 
wants a bigger RB 211 so that he can 
develop a longer range Tristar that will 
compete with the long-range DC 10 
that McDonnell Douglas is already 
selling (both jets started a.s short- 
to medium-range aircraft but are being 
talked of for flights from London to Los 
Angeles). The engine can be built, but 
it could cost the British Government at 
least £2om and possibly a good deal 
more. There is some tinkering that can 
be done to the existing RB 2 11 which 
will put its power up to close on 
45,ooolb of thrust; this tinkering 
has to be done anyway in order to get 
it up to to its original, promised per¬ 
formance under all weather conditions. 
Beyond that, the work and the sums 
get bigger. 

Rolls-Royce could make the RB 2 11 
into an engine that gave close on 
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5f),c)oolb under ideal (ie, not very hot 
weather) conditions, and around 
46,000!b*-47,ooolb in all weathers, if 
the basic entwine remained much the 
same, but the fans that shift the air 
through it are enlarged at the front. 
'J'his would mean a bigger diameter 
engine, hung from the aircraft on 
bigger diameter pods. It is a large 
engirjeering job but not a complicated 
one. The Government will almost 
certainly put up the money. 

There remains the problem of who 
will buy the bigger 1 Vistar, and here 
Mr Haughton is looking yet again for 
British help in the form of an order 
from either or both British air 
corporations. British European Airways 
is the obvious customer, but BE A does 
not want lo commit itself to ordering 
anytliing for another 12 to 18 months. 
Mr Haughton wants his order now, in 
order to impress other cus^tomers and 
make it easier to rai.se the $75111 he 
needs to develop his end of the long- 
range Tristar. The British CJovemnicnt 
shows signs of thinking that in salvag¬ 
ing the RB 211 for him it has done all 
that conscience required. It probably 
has. 

Sleel _ 

New broom, 
new plan? _ 

One victim of the Ciovern'ment reshuffle 
is the master plan for the steel industry 
which was to have been announced 
this week but which -has now been put 
off until the new Minister for Industry, 
Mr Tom Boardman, has had time to 
learn his brief, TJiis is the fourth jilan 
for the industiy's long-term recon¬ 
struction tli'at has been [)repared since 
steel was renaliionaliscd and it has 
already gone through several draft.s. 
Vhe British Steel Corporation probably 
wTlcomes this opportunity to put it 
througli at least one more draft because 
with each round the corporation is 
convinced that it manages to extract a 
little more •iiitonoiiiy, and the civil 
service gives a little more ground. And 
when the chairman of a nationaliiied 
in<lustry is as subject to day-to-day 
interx-ention f-rom Whitehall as Loixl 
Melchctt even the littlest helps. 

Not all the recent interference can 
be laid at the door of the departing 
Minister for Industry, Sir John Eden, 
although the corporation cannot l>c 
sorry to see him go. Any hoj>e that the 
Government would authorise the con- 
.struction of a green-field, deep-water, 
.sliowpllace of a steel site has been given 
tip ago, but this xtill leaves a 


huge area over which the corporation 
thinks it 'should have more autonomy 
and a large .section of Whitehall does 
not. The two biggest points of contro¬ 
versy are over Whitehall’s suspicions 
that the corporation is abusing 
its monopoly powers—^this explains 
some recent Government decisions 
about steel prices—^^and issues that 
involve the closing down of uneconomic 
plants. At the present rate of 
unemployment, the Government is un¬ 
likely to allow any closures for the next 
18 months, for a start. And at the same 
time Whitehall’s attitude to foreign 
investment is notably friendly. Local 
reports have it that the Norwegian 
Christiania Stiververk company, which 
was first refused permission to put a 
mini-mill in the west Midlands, now 
has the go-ahead. 

Strikes 

In the hot seat 

I'he unlions gave the new Secretary of 
State foir Employment, Mr Maurice 
Macmiillan, a right royal we'lcome in his 
first week of office. While the railway- 
men wejre deciding how Vies! to disrupt 
*the railways, engiineers in Manchester 
fx>nitinueid (their three-week-old cam¬ 
paign of strikes and sit-ins, dockers in 
Ljverjxx)! decided to ig-ncHre the 
National Industrial Relations Court 
order to stop blacking lorries, and the 
first major confrontation under the new 
Industrial Relations Act was only 
temporarily shelved by a studied dis¬ 
play of moderation by the Heaton 
haiilage coiinpany, which decided 'to 
hold up its action against the transport 
workers for £400 damages by at least 
a week. 'Ihe Briti.sh European Airways 
fulots continued -tlicir go-slow, to very 
little, if any, effect. 

Both sides in Manchester stayed 


poker-faced (this week, although there 
were a few signs of restlessness. The 
local employers began privately asking 
the national Engineering Employers’ 
Federation to try to get natiionai -talks 
going again. But the EEF wants the 
unions to sweat it out. 

At the last count there were 19 
sit-ins, six lockouts and two strikes. 
Over 90 per cent of firms are still 
unaffected. But the sit-ins are gaining 
momenitum. British Leyland workers at 
Cowley thought it might be fun 'to give 
the sit-in a try when 2,850 of them 
wore sent home because they were dis¬ 
rupting production to push a claim. 

At Idverpool’s docks, the men voted 
to go on blacking lorries, as part of 
a campaign to save their jobs, althougli 
the local Transport and General 
Workers’ official had advised them to 
stop the blacking. Had the TGWU 
swallowed its pride and .sent a spokes¬ 
man to the NLRC, it could have argued 
that because it had tried to stop the 
blacking it was not responsible for the 
men refusing to obey the court order. 
If so, the court could even have 
thought again about the £5,000 fine. 

On Wednesday the count confirmed 
'the fine. If i't is not paid within three 
weeks, the fun will reially l>egin. Tlie 
NIRC is legally lx)und to issue a writ 
of sequestration, which will confiscate 
everything th'at (the TGWU owns right 
down to Mr Jones’s desk. I'he commis¬ 
sioners of .sequestraition, whicii would be 
appointed by the court, then deride 
what to do wiiith it all. Most of it would 
be only temporarily confiscated, but it 
would show that the law lias teeth. 

Mr Jones decided on the same day 
to seek advice from the Trades Union 
Congress. It looks as if he hopes that 
the TUG will accept that Mersey is 
a special issue and either allow him to 
pay the fine or pay up itself. Perhaps 
he, too, sees the tmth. 



The Heatons: my son (laft) and i won*t sua tNs weak 
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NATIONAL AND GRINDLAYS HOLDINGS LIMITED 

National and Grindlaya Holdings Is tha vahicia through which tha public can participata in tha activities of the National and 
Qrindiays Bank Group: tha sharas of which ara hald as to 60% by National and Grindlaya Holdings Limited and 40% by First 
National City Bank—Now York. Tha Directors have proposed tha payment of a final dividend of 9% making with the interim 
dividend of 7%% a total dividend payment for 1971 of 16%% (197015%). 

Reporting 
from thevNorld 

national and Grindlaya Bank Group 


Geographical distribution of profits 



% 

% 

% 

% 

% 


1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

tlnitpd Kingdom 

69 

66 

56 

61 

55 

Asia 

30 

31 

24 

26* 

27* 

Africa 

Meditarranaan 

11 

13 

11 

12 

18 

and Middle East 

- 

- 

9 

2 

“ 


100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

In £000'a 

£1,390 

£1,602 

£2.101 

£2,946 

£4,161 


*lncludliie Group intoroats in tha Far Eaat. 


Results 

1971 

1970 

Capital and raservas 

£53m. 

esom. 

(including loan stock) 
Sharaholdars' Funds 

£38-6m. 

£38-1m. 

Deposits 

£850m. (£684m.* 

) £817m. 

Advances 

£454m. (£476m.* 

) £478m. 

Cash—short term funds 
and at Bankers 

C273m. 

£227m. 

Consolidated Profit after Tax 
before axcaptional items 

£4,161,000 

£2,948,000 

Increase in general provision 
for doubtful debts 

£2-6m. 

Nil 


*Tha aquivalant amount at tha 1S70 rata of axchanga. 


In his Statement to the Shareholders of 
National and Grindlays Bank Limited the 
Chairman. Lord Aldington, said . 

Progress in 1971 

‘I he principnl reason for the sharp increase in thfj trading prohl 
between llie two years was the steady impiovnment in management 
efficiency, which enabled tis better to respond to market conditions 
and so to secure bettor margins in most areas of the Groop's banking 
business, 

'The return after tax on shareholders' funds has now iriLieascd to 
10 compared with 7 7";, last year. The overall rate of taxation paid 
on the Group's trading profit remained around 5?"-^ 

Arbur business nas expanded and the type of facility granted within 
the Group has been ©'^tended from those traditicjnal to the old 
exchange banks, so tne risks have altered. By increasing the 
geographic area of out operations, we have tended to broaden our 
base and to reduce the threat to our profits from a disturbance, 
whethei economic or political or both, in any one country But some 
aspens of the vanous types of business introduced into the Group 


m recent years have increasexf our ir.k .ind more iti.in wc find 
anticipated wheri we established the hnsir pruvisioc f-..r L'ad aiul dcaibtful 
debts on the adoption of The ptiriL iples of disclosuu^ ’ui Hk' i 
accounts The Profit and Loss Act {»;int ff»r lf)7l dn', tiomf suhstanli.ii'y' 
'arger charges for bad and doubtful debts than eilht-'» MVb .tfr, of the 
previous years These charges wc^rt c.cil<.ulaled on .rver kjc .if die 
experience in the current year and It^e preceduig fom yf ar. 

Last year I indicated tfiat the amount of advances as shoW'm 'Ui* 
Consolidated Balance Sheet was the total of mir ndvanres n-dn. ed Uy an 
amount which wc thought aciequaie on tfie basis ut past i-yp'-nen; i' it 
provide for had and doubtful debts This general provisifin wa-, esiabiisfied 
fjulof formerly undisclosed reserve',, Attei a further i atefni ri-view w'h 
have decided to increase That prr)Visirjri f>v t 7 h millinn I hr. m-jw teqmros 
a transfer from oui disclosed lesnrves whirli, togetliei with olhfi diarges 
to our reserves 15 recorden m cmi Constjlidated Pmlit iinr) 1 oss Acerjunt 
statement in accurdani.e with niodern pra'du.e Willi this signiticant 
topping up the general provisinri will cater tor the steady niLrease in 
advances and other risk assets toi whir h we plan Me.isunr, are m hand 
better to contfol the risk T he nricertainliei. wfiu h are bourui to .iitach to 
any bank wfiether national or intOfnalinnal fulluwing uphfiav,i(s such os 
have? been experienced in Cariuladesfi are well < oveted by the Prirhei 
provisions and the Bank's reserves 


Asia 

The Bank's business in India and with India has 
been well ntaintamed and well run 
Our blanches m Pakistan continue to be 
managed efficiently and I am glad to report that 
there has been some increase m our business 
The Merchant Banking Division started 
operating m Karachi in May 1971 
I expect to be able to me lude m my staiemeni for 
1972 an encouroguTg report on the progress of 
the Bank's business in Bangladesh 


Both Konya Commercial Bank and Grindlays 

Bank International (Konya) had good lasults to 

show in their first year 

Grindlays Bank (Uganda) is now again « 

subsidiary of the Bank, with 51% of its shares 

owned by us and 49% by the Governmont of 

Uganda Grindlays Bank International (Uganda) 

has just started u) business 

Grindlays Bank International (Zambia) Ltd, was 

incorporated towards the end of 1971 


In Nigeria we watched with bpec ihI interest 
the success of Nigerian A(,<eptanrns Ltd whic n 
IS now part of rmanciol Holdings (Nigeria) Ltd 
Wc have 30% of the shares of thf* Nafmnril 
Finonce and Merchant Bank Limited in Ghana 

Middle East 

1971 was a year ot uonsiderable consolitldtion 
w thtn our organisation inioughou! the Gulf 
Our associate the Bank of Bahrain han -t 
soiisfadory year and another nssociate, th" 
National Bank of Duhai is building 'jp a strong 
banking position 

Our asir.;nated bank n the Lebanon, the 
Soci^t^ Notivello dc la Banque de Synt* et du 
Liban, continues to oc< upy a predommarir 
place in a very large banking comrnuiuiv 

The Par East 

Dao Heng Bank, m Hong Kong, has hfid m 
splendid year 

We received permission in tfie latter par i t)f 1971 to 
establish a Bepresentative Office m Tokyo I expect 
this office to be opened shortly 


Europe 

Banquo Gundlay Ultomane A tias a good bate 
for Hypandmij tuismess 

United Kingdom 

I ho stciling lending business n Lrindon has been 
cibic’ To grow hnalthiiv Out I uun uirunry 
cjp'*:.iliuns continued at o high level 
In merrliant banking, both the Company hmancfi 
fietwitmeni and the Indusinal Department 
inr their activity 
CJood v\ork has been done in reorganising 
Cut fi Kings Limited and rationalising the 
:ra./ol bi r.inoss of the Group 

Our Principel Asoot—Mon 

We have in the Group a variety of skiffs, altitudes, 
lemperarnents and experiences We are now 
Trickling the problem of how best to prepare the 
I ighi men for the many different new tobs which 
we know we shall have to fill in the next tew years 
We seek uj give a professionel banking service 
to countless customers m 27 countries Our 
rhanagement is going to be as professional 



NATIONAL 

AND 

GRINDLAYS 
BANK LIMITED 


Branches. Sitbsidis«ies. Associated Companies or Ropresentativsi in; 

United Kingdom Bahrain. Bangiadesh, Ceylon Cyprus, Dubai. Ethiopia. France, Ghana. 
Greero. Hong Kong. India, Japan, Jersey. .iMrrldH. Kenya, Lebanon. Malaysia. Malta, Nigeria. 
Oman, Pakistan OaUr. Rhodesia. Singaporo, Switzerland, Uganda. United Arab Emirates, 
Zambia 

Copies of thf* Report and Accoums and * 

Chairman’s Siatament roav obtamod Pom 

The Smsrvtmy, 

23 Fenchurch Street, London FCSM 3DD. 
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ZfALAHD 

We are where the action is 


It was gold that helped New Zealand in its early days. 
And now New Zealand's other mineral resources are 
exciting close interest 

Minerals already discovered include lead, silver, zinc, 
sulphur, titanium, silica and bentonite; all have 
considerable export potential And in their wake, the 
prospect of a succession of second generation industries. 

Beckoning fingers to the British investor and exporter. 
And we are there—right where the action is—well placed 
to help you as and when you need 

Meanwhile, why not study a copy of the latest edition 
of our 'Review of the Economic Situation in New Zealand' 
or our booklet 'Investing in New Zealand* ? They are yours 
for the asking. 

Over 200 branches 
and agencies throughout 
New Zealand. 



WESLEYAN 


GENERAL 

HIGH 

BONUSES 

with SECURITY 


ORDINARY BRANCH 

£35 per £1000 sum assured 


EQUITY POLICY 

£53 per £1000 sum assured 


INDUSTRIAL 
BRANCH I 

£2.50 per £100 I 
on death claims \ 

£3.00 per £100 
on maturity claims 


SPECIAL ' 
BONUSES 
IN ALL i 
AS E 


SECURITY FOR YOUR FAMILY • 
INVESTMENT FOR YOU 

Note Very favourable benefits for short term contracts ( 
^ For further details apply to your local office # 


OF NEW ZEALAND UMITH) 

Our London Address: 

8 Moorgate, EC2R 6DB. Telephone: 01-606 8311 
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Electronics _ 

indoor sports 

Philips and Motorola may give the 
British video cassette market the jolt 
needed to get it off the ginouind this 
year. Launched inkially by the 
Columbia Broadcasting System in 1967 
as electronic video 'recording, tlie 
cassette system has been a near-flop 
even in industrial and educationsd 
markets, and a total flop in home 
entertainment. 

'Phe CBS annouiicemcnt was followed 
fairly quickly by claims from other 
companies that itihey were developing 
similar but more advanced systems. 
Some of ‘tliese announcements were 
overhasty, and technical problems led 
to many proposed laundi dates being 
passed, with customers still wailing in 
die wings. Most manufactuirers had high 
hopes of a vast consumer market, but 
fate decided otherwise. The original 
EVR system is based on an instniment 
which can play back specially prepared 
cassettes on an ordinary television set, 
l>ut cannot record material itself. The 
cost of the tdeplayer, at nearly £400, 
has kept it well outside the mass 
(.oiiisunier bracket. 

In Arnerioa Motorola was granted an 
exclusive licence 'to manufacture the 
(iBS equipment and started delivering 
sets in the middle of last year. 'Po date 
it has invested about $5)Om and 
delivered aiK>ut 1,800 systemes, nearly 
Iialf of them exported. 

The original Biritish licensee, Rank 
Bush Murphy, only started delivering 
i?! January of ithis year and so far has 
sold only about joo se^ts. Production is 
uinning at aLx>ut 20 a week and the 
( umpany canix>t even guess when its 
planned 200 a week will be reached. 
Meanwihile the Motorola system will be 
in British shops by August. 

(loinpetition may well bring prices 
down, especially as Japanese manufac- 
tuix^jrs are expected in Europe soon. 
B.it the problems of EVR do not end 
witli die price of 'the teleplayer. Last 
l)<*.ccmb©r, CBS decided to close i'ts 
programine-mafciiig facility at Rock- 
New Jersey, From next July the 
only place in the worid recording pro- 
pnunnies will lie at Basddon, a partner- 
between Imperial Chemical 
Industries and CIBA-Gcigy. CBS’s 
d<:^ision did nothing to boost confidence 
in the future of the EVR system. 

At this point, a do-it-yourself 
cassette system is being put on the 
market next month 'by Philips. The 
main advanu^e claimed against the 
system is that it makes its own 
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direct recordings from a television set 
on to ^-hour, f-hour or i-hour mag¬ 
netic tapes, with playback in colour or 
monochrome. Agreement has been 
reached with the major television set 
manufacturers throughout Europe to 
incorporate plugs for it in their sets. 

This Philips package amsists of the 
recording mechanism, a tuner and a 
clock for irobot recording. Since it was 
announced, the price has gone up, but 
at £298 lit is sitill in the consumer 
bracket. The three cassettes cost £11, 
£14 and £17, but the tapes can be 
•reused for up to 500 programmes. At 
least for the present, Philips apfxeaars to 
have the best prospects of getting the 
market to take off. 

House prices 

How much higher? 

New planning jiroccdures were 
announced on Wednesday that will 
speed up the release of building land, 
the price of which is being blamed for 
the rocketing prices of houses. These 
rose 'by y per cent in the first three 
months of this year, according to the 
latest figures from the Nationwide 
building society, a further acceleration 
after the 6 per cent increases in the 
two jirevious quarters and nearly twice 
as much as in the early part of last year. 
In some areas, reality is much more 
depressing than the Nationwide figures 
suggest. In London and the south-east, 
the average new house now costs over 
£10,000. Late in 1970, it could still 
be had for just over £6,500. 

What has risen sky-high is the cost 
of land. The site value of that same 
imaginary average London and south¬ 
east house late in 1970 was 28 per cent 
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of the total price; by early this year 
the proportion had risen to a full third. 

How much longer can pric es keep 
.shooting up at this rate ? One theory 
is that house prices took their tune to 
react to the large increases in eainings 
of the past couple of years, and are now 
catching up witli a vengeance. 'I’liey 
will not be able to run ahead of earn¬ 
ings indefinitely, and so should even¬ 
tually level out again. This assumes a 
fairly rigid relationship between 
earnings and the amount of mortgage 
credit a househuyer can raise. But for 
the past year or so such cretJit has 
been very easy to get, and remarkably 
flexible. 

But there are now warning signals 
that building societies may become less 
generous. First return.s for the January- 
March quarter suggest that, although 
investors* money is still rolling in at a 
fairly heavy latc, withdriiwaLs are 
sharply rising, too. so that net receipts 
are well down. Although the .societie.s 
continue to lend at record levels and 
carry heavy forward commitments, 
they wmII clearly have to cut Iiack soon. 


Key indicators : British economy 


Percentage change on 



Month 

Index 

1963 = 100 

previous 

month 

three 

months 

one ^ 
year 

industrial 

production* 

January 

124.4 

-10.4 

-0.2 

-1.9 

employment* 

January 

89.8 

-01 

-1.1 

-4.7 

productivity* 

January 

138.5 

+0.5 

+0.9 

-1 2.9 

Export trade*t 

February 

148 

+ 1 

+5 

+7 

Eng'g orders on hand* 

December 

114 

nil 

-2i 

-9 

Retail trade* 

February 

112.1 

-0.9 

“0.7 

+ 6.2 

Unemployment* 

March 

176.6 

+ 1.6 

+3.7 

+33.2 

Average earnings* 

January 

192.4 

+0.5 

+1.5 

+8.7 

Retail prices 

February 

154.2 

+0.5 

+ 1.6 

+8.1 

Export prices 

January 

148 

nil 

+2 

4-7i 

Import prices 

January 

135 

+H 


+ 7 

1 Export trade, rated trade, engineering order books: in volume terms (value at 

constant prices). Unemployment: 

wholly unemployed excluding schoohleavers ; ! 

latest rate 3.9 per cent. 

*Seasortally adfusted ^Provisional 
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International 


Currencies, SDRs and all 
that under a Chilean sky 


Santiago’s hotels and much else besides 
are bursting unceremoniously at the 
seams. For Chile’s capital has been 
invaded by battalions of delegates 
from 135 countries, United Nations 
officials and countless hangers-on— 
j>erhaps 3,000 all told—settling in for 
the five-week United Nations Con¬ 
ference on Trade and Development 
which started on Thursday. 

What can this assembly ho])e to 
achieve ? It is true that Unctad oilers 
the less-develoi:)ed world its best 
opportunity of presenting a united front 
to the rich countries, see The Econo¬ 
mist, March i8th (Business Brief, page 
72). But the 2 billion people who live 
in the 96 developing countries repre¬ 
sented in Santiago this week do not 
speak with one voice. The poorest 
among them arc sharing only to a ver^^ 
limited extent in economic growth and, 
although a score of countries are doing 
relatively quite well, their own poorest 
parts are not. If the have-nots are now 
divided among themselves, on the other 
side even the International Develop¬ 
ment Association, the World Bank’s 
soft-loan agency, could be in danger of 
letting the least-developed down ; 
dcijlorahly, the United States has not 
\’et ratified its key contributions to the 
new replenislimcnt of funds: $320ni 
out of the pro|xxsed total of $813m a 
yeair. 

'Die developing covrntries do seem 
agreed to a man on one griev^ance : 
tiiat whenever tlic world’s money 
system get*- rejigged they get hurt. 
'Fheii' Ie^er\c^ were hit by last 
December's dollar devaluation and 
they are hugelv suspicious of the wider 
band adopted for curreaeies, which 
requires, they say, an expertise 
, in foreign e.xchange dealing 
/which they lack. They are clamouring, 
^ t}|iW)efore, for a say in the promised 
ipfefig-term reforms of the system. More 


down to earth, they will press at 
Santiago for a link between the 
International Monetary Fund’s special 
drawing rights (SDRs) and develop¬ 
ment finance, and nothing short of a 
formalised link, which would requ'ire 
changes in the IMFs articles of agree¬ 
ment, .seems to their taste. 

It is ironic that the developing 
countries are now pushing for the 
International Monetary Fund, long 
thought of as the rich countries’ club. 
B\it everything in this life is relative ; 
the Group of Ten industrial countries 
dominates the world’s financial system 
and it is this select club that the 
developing world wants to get at by 
building up again the IMF’s much- 
di-m'inlished auffioHty. Equally ironic¬ 
ally, the developing couritries seem to 
have an ally in the Americans, in at 
least wanting to enlarge the Group of 
Ten (although not to build up the 
IMF) ; for since the Britis^h changed 
their spots the Group of Ten is domi¬ 
nated by the Europeans. 

Undismayed by all this jockeying, 
the Group of Ton expects to go on 
as before. A meeting of the deputies 
seems likely in June, in Paris. Its first 
priority will be to agree on the next 
allocation o:f SDRs, due on January 
I, 1973. This allocation will probably 
be no more than a token one, p)erhaps 
$750ni a year ; at the same time, some 
way mig*ht be found of rfielling out 
these SDRs to the benefit of the less- 
developed, perhaps giving them pro¬ 
portionately more than average, or 
{)crhaps even the lot. As to longer-term 
reforms, maybe even these officials feel 
that It is not their lengthy delibera¬ 
tions that will secure them, but the 
breakdown of the December 16th 
agreenrient in the market piace. 
Although currencies have quieitened 
under the yoke of exchange controls, 
the yen, for one, was 2 per cent above 


its central rate this week. 

In the meantime, in the midst of 
the Santiago meeting, tlie common 
market countries will intixxduce, on 
April 24th, the narrower band for 
their currencies againsjt one another, 
the ‘‘ snake widi'in the tunnel.” To 
the outside world, looking beyond die 
technicalities, it will be seen as a move 
towards a European regional system, 
for it is quite likely that other conti¬ 
nental countries will eventually join in. 
The less-develoj)ed world can only feel 
more out in the cold. 


Battle at sea 

Much -Will be heard, among other 
things, about those two old favourites of 
Unctad—shipping and insurance—and 
the active head of its invisibles division, 
Mr W. R. Malinowski. Unctad dis¬ 
cussions about insurance have pro¬ 
gressed a good way from the fanta.s> 
world in which they were original]> 
conducted, witli many developing 
countries complaining that it repre¬ 
sented a huge and unnecessary out 
flow of funds, and the rich countries 
(and Britain and America in particular) 
insisting that everything their in.sureT> 
did was in the best interests of tin* 
developing woi^ld, so that they must 



Nothing about tha trmla it takas 
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$50,000,000 

6-year Eurodollar Loan 
to the 

EKOFISK CONSORTIUM 


Comprised of 

Phillips Petroleum Company Norway American Petrofina Exploration Company Norway 
Norsk AGIP A/S Norsk Hydro A/S Elf Norg-e A/S 
Total Marine Norsk A/S Aquitaine Norge A/S Eurafrep Norge A/S 
Coparex Norge A/S Cofranord A/S 


Guaranteed by 

Phillips Petroleum Company Petrofina S.A. AGIP S.p.A. 

Entreprise de Recherches et d’Activites Petrolieres (E.R.A.r.) 

Compagnie FVancaise des Petroles S.A. Societe Nationale des Petroles d’Aquitaine 


Arranged by 

FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK N.M. ROTHSCHILD & SONS 

LIMITED 


Provided by 


Amsterdam-Rotterdam Bank N.V. 
Banca Commerciale Italiana 
Banca Nazionale del Lavoro 
Banque Ameribas 

Banque de I’Union Parisienne-C.F.C.B. 
Banque Lambert S.C.S. 

Banque Nationale de Paris 
Chemical Bank 
Credito Italiano 
Compagnie Financiere 
de la Deutsche Bank A.G. 


Den norske Creditbank 
First City National Bank of Houston 
First National City Bank 
Kredietbank S.A. 

Orion Termbank Limited 
N.M. Rothschild & Sons Limited 
Rothschild Intercontinental Bank Limited 
Societe Generale de Banque S.A. 

The Royal Bank of Canada 
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Pierson, Heldring & Pierson 


Commtrclal amJ InvMtment Bankart 

Wa try to be a little more Inventive than othera 



Yes, we mediate In margara and acquIsKlons . . . 
but we will advise during the follow-up also. 

We assist In corporate financing, deal with all money and credll 
matters and act ea Investment advisors and managers 

PHP has offices in the four largest cities In Holland, 
on Curasao artd In Indonesia. 

PHP's Amsterdam office Harengracht 214. Telephone 211188 

AH of these bonds have been subscribed. This announcement appears as a matter of record only. 

INTERNATIONAL BANK 

FOR 

RECONSTRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT 

KD 20.000,000 (EQUIV. U.S. $60,000,000) 

10 YEARS 

6i% KUWAITI DINAR RONDS OF 1972 

MANAGED AND UNDERWRITTEN BY: 

KUWAIT INVESTMENT COMPANY (S.A.K.) 
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enjoy total freedom of action there— 
al^ough insurers have anything but 
freedom in developed countries. 

The developing countries now 
recognise that their best bet is to 
develop their own local insurance 
markets and set up their own 
reinsurance companies to exchange 
business among themselves and eventu¬ 
ally to cover risks in rich countries. 
For this they need technical help, w'hich 
they are getting from or via the Unctad 
secretariat. Argument still rages on 
sniall points of ludicrous obscurity, but 
on the big ‘issues Unctad has produced 
something of a consensus. 

Yet shttpfying looks like being the 
subject of a quite needless confron¬ 
tation. Controversy has centred on the 
liner trades, where crucial decisions on 
freight rates and the sharing of 
business are taken within the conference 
system, which is dominated by the lines 
of the traditional maritime countries. 
Developing countries have complained 
loudly that the structure of freight 
rates discriminates against their 
exports, that they are not consulted 
when changes are made or, indeed, 
regarded as having a right to be 
I'.onsulted, and above all that their lines 
arc shut out of much of the trade by 
ilic conference system, leaving them 
about 8 per cent of world seaborne 
trade m their ships (excluding Liberia 
and Panama), even though 40 per cent 
of it involves them. 

Since the early 1960s, when these 
harges were first levelled, the con¬ 
ference system has been reformed con¬ 
siderably, thanks mainly to the pressure 
exerted by the American Federal Mari¬ 
time Commission. Governments are 
now consulted over freight rates, less 
is heard of charges of discrimination 
against exports, and the national lines 
of the developing countries now bdlong 
to most conferences. Nevertheless con¬ 
siderable discontent remains. Admission 
to conferences is still often refused on 
grounds that may be justified, but may 
not. Within conferences a developing 
=^’ountry’s dine may be allowed to share 
ni the trade to and from its own porf^ 
hut not the cross-tiade between other 
countries covered by that conference. 
Above all, the conferences still insist 
that their affairs are their own, that 
<^hsputes over admission, sharing the 
trade, and over freight rates should be 
i'Cttled in cosy discussions with 
“ leading ” shippers (ie, those in 
jnclustrialised countries). It is this 
philosophy that is enshrined in the 
^ode of practice for conferences, 
belatedly drawn up by the Committee 
European Shipowners' Associations, 
officially en^rsed ’last winter 
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Irish power strike _ 

Black Wednesday 

Dublin 

The Irish government is now giving a 
lesson to London and other places on 
the right way to handle a power strike. 
An unofficial strike of 650 key gener¬ 
ating station workers is causing the 
worst power crisis since the state 
electricity supply Ixxaid was set up in 
1927. The 820,000 eleotricity con¬ 
sumers have been rationed to 10 per 
cent of nonnial irequirements and power 
is available for only 3 hours out of 
every 24. By the end of tlie first day 
it was estimated that 95 per cent of 
industry hod closed down and tens of 
thouisands of workers were sent home. 
Thousands of telephones were ctut off, 
city traffic was jammed as 'traffic lights 
went out, highirise flat-dwellers had to 
walk up £rtairs. 

The eleotnlcity supply l>:>ard is feed¬ 
ing available supplies to key services and 
then to each area of the cx)un'try on a 
rotating pattern. The country lias been 
divided into 36 districts and, so far as 
possible, advance warning of cuts is 
given on special radio bulletins. 

The strike <is organised by the 
unofficial shifitworkers’ association, 
whose members look after the boilers 
and turbines in the 'republic’s 28 
generating stations. Tlie men also 
belong to five differenit unions, all of 
wihich officially oppose the strike. The 
strikers are seeking status increases of 
£3-£4 a week and the replacement of 
the present weekly wage by an incre¬ 
mental salary scale. The claim has 
failed at all levels of negotiation, the 
indmtrial council for the industry 
having proposed that incremental .scales 
for the eleotricity board’s 12,000 
workers be introduced on April 1st 
next year. 

The ESB has a poor history of indus- 
tri'al relations, but many improvements 
were introduced after a committee of 
inquiry’s recommendations last year. 
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The sitrike is in breach of a domestic 
agreement witluin the ESB and also 
of the national wage agreement. 
Goming on top of the present tourist 
debacle and a rapidly worsening 
economic .situation, a jjirotraoted strike 
would cause very severe damage to the 
<HX)norny. But 'die government cannot 
afford to capitulate without die whole 
concept of the national wage agreement 
lieing disoredited. It is therefore not 
likely to intervene as a peacemaker, lit 
fears that such action would inevitably 
blow up all future disputes to the point 
at which they would all irefuse to 
settle without government action. 
Wliat it may do is to firing in the army 
to operate the boilers and turbines, 
although the. Britisih view lias always 
lieen tiliat the damage .to ijXTvver sStadons 
and soldiers alike would he v\'orse thaji 
the blackout. 'I'he Irish TUCJ may, 
however, have saved the government 
the trouble shier it instructed trade 
unionists on Thursday afternoon *to lie 
ready to go in and run the generators 
•if the strikers had not gone bark to 
work by 4 prn. No one itook a blind 
bi't of notice, neither the strikers nor 
the otlier engineers, hut Ireland is not 
a countr^^ where 'Unis sort of thing is 
likely to be done in a hurry. 

A Japanese broker’s report chose 
this, of all weeks, to say that it was 
the best Western country to invest in. 


Computers _ 

What hurts IBM 

The day that customers throw out 
cquipniciit sujiplietl by American Inter¬ 
national Businesis Ma<dhines and replace 
it with pliant manufactured by 
relatively small independent suppliers 
is not quite as rare as it was, A bdg 
London computer installation has 
discarded £im worth of ancilla'ry IBM 
equipmem and repliaoed it with 
technically more advanced (and 
probably cheaper) plant from an 


Key indicators: world commodity prices 


Sugar 

The world price of raw sugar on the 
London market has tumbled to £65 a 
ton from only 5 weeks ago. Specu¬ 
lative buying which, together with large 
block deials with Russia end China, 
had helped to push the price earlier 
to dizzy heights, has largely died away. 
Brokers are now cautious: the price 
could settle at an even lower level. 


Index Percentage 

1963—100 change on 

Apt Apr one one 

5 12 month year 


All items 129.7 128.1« 

Food 142.7 139.1* 

Fibres 98.7 99.0* 

Metals 188.1 187,7 
Misc 112.2 112.3* 


- 2,0 + 4.2 

- 4.6 + 5.1 

- 0.3 +24.2 
+ 0.6 -11.4 
+ 4.2 + 53 


^promional 
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inciepcndent manufacturer, the biggest 
throw-out of its kind to take place in 
Britain. The growing power of these 
independent equipment makers, wlio 
do not manufacture computers but 
specialise in the peripheral equipment 
that works with them, is beginning to 
worry the l>ig manufacturers, and IBM 
is feeling the results first because it is 
the biggest. 

When they were really small and 
lived mainly by undercutting IBM 
with equipment that was a replica of 
the standard IBM design, the indepen¬ 
dents only made inroads that could be 
shrugged off. But they have proved a 
tough breed, and many of them are 
now technically ahead of IBM in their 
chosen fields. Some, like Potter Data 
Systems, liave successfully sued IBM for 
infringing their patents, while others 
are beginning to tamper with the roots 
of the whole IBM marketing structure. 

All IBM’s computers have limits to 
the amount of work they can do, and 
these limits are fixed in such a way 
that, once beyond a certain point, the 
whole installation has to be replaced 
by the next up the scale. If, by adding 
on attachments here and there, 
customers can get one or two years of 
extra work out of an installation, the 
effects on IBM’s cash flow would be 
dramatic. And the development of add¬ 
on memories by a number of indepen¬ 
dent manufacturers 'is threatening to 
do just this. IBM had threatened to 
l)ovcc>tt customers who buy these 
extra memories by refusing to service 
their equipment, until legal action 
made it think again. But the computer 
business is looking leiss rigidly mono¬ 
lithic and monopolistic than it did. 


Australia 

Papua New Guinea 

Chronic inflation and industrial 
unrest are promoting the Australian 
government's unpopularity. With a 
November election probable, the 
Labor party is optimistic. Can Mr. 
McMahon win back favour ? 

An analysis of the Australian 
situation and Papua New Guinea's 
political tangle and sudden drop in 
traditional exports is given in the 
ElU's latest QER. 

Cvtfry quarter the EtU publishes 70 reviews 
covering 150 countries An annual subscription 
to one review (A issues end an Annuel 
Supplement I is £75 (US$401. Airmail postage 
£2 (US$b) Single copies £4 50 (US$12) 
(payment with order please). Details from 
the Subscription Department 

THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT 

27 St. James's Place London SW1A 1NT 
Telephone 01-493 6711 

The ElU (Australia) Pty Ltd 37 Queen Street 
Melbourne Victoria 3000 
Telephone 6V2730 


Luxemburg _ 

Steers tough 

The slump in steel profits is not 
confined to Germany. Arbed (Aci6ries 
Rcunies de Buibach-£ich-Dudelange), 
which accounts for 45 per cent of 
Luxemburg’s total industrial! output, 
23 per cent of the gnp, 65 per cent 
of exports, and employs close on half 
the total labour force, is expected to 
report a drop in profits of 75 per 
cent or so in a few days. 

In Germany, Hoesch has now repor¬ 
ted a 75 per cent drop in profits to 
£6.8m, coming on the heels of August 
Thyssen-Hutte’s drop of 70 per cent 
(to £7.6m) and Klockner Werke’s of 
71 per cent (to £2.4m). When Estal, 
Hoesch’s new joint company with 
(Dutch) Hoogovens, comes into being, 
it will displace Arbed as Europe’s third 
largest producer after Thyssen and 
British Steel, assuming always that the 
Hoesch shareholders approve the 
merger in May. Meanwhile, Dr Hans- 
Giinther Sohl, Thyssen’s managing 
director, forecasts that German steel 
output in the current steel year (which 
runs to September) is expected to be 
down another 6 per cent, following the 
7 per cent drop in 1970-71. 

None of this makes happy news for 
Luxemburg. Far from the coast and 
using coal from the Ruhr and ore from 
Lorraine, Arbed is not well placed to 
cope with a serious glut. Any drive to 
raise productivity and cut labour costs 
would be less easy to absorb in 
Luxemburg than the Ruhr. Luxem¬ 
burg has already been campaigning 
for new foreign investment and 
alternative work for some years. So 
far it has netted a fair string of 
American firms, with Goodyear (about 
to double its output of motor tyres 
and triple that of aircraft ones) the 
most conspicuous but including Du 
Pont, Monsanto, Uniroyal, General 
Motors and Canada Dry. Not every¬ 
body in the capital of the Grand 
Duchy is happy about so large a 
concentration of industrial power, and 
American industrialists were not 
pleased when Luxemburg unions 
starting making noises about co-owner- 
ship. Hence the switch of emphasis 
toi^rds wooing European firms and 
British ones (now supposedly poised to 
invest all over Europe). 

To tlidis end Luxemburg offers the 
predictable package of grants and other 
incentives: cash grants up to 15 per 
cent, exemption from 25 per cent of 
corporate taxes for eight years on new 
investments, loan guarantees, subsidies 


for the interest on money borrowed for 
investment, research and development 
and training, and further tax credits on 
top of normal depreciation allowances. 
Unlike the extensive Belgian incentives, 
however, this package has not been 
criticised as over-generous by the 
Brussels commission. The employment 
it has generated has been relatively 
small so far. 

Glassmakers _ 

Fragile _ 

Paris 

Glaverbel, tlie largest Belgiaai glass- 
maker, which has the unpleasant task 
of telling shareholders that there w<ill 
be no dividend because its 1971 net 
income dropjTcd by 41 per cent, has 
also let if \>e known that it needs 
money. The two largest shareholders 
are Belgian holding companies, but 
leaving aside the possibility of a purely 
Belgiian rescue operation, which at the 
moment seems unlikely, there is a 
strong pos.sibility that one of two rival 
French glassmakers which are also 
shareholders in the company will have 
to cough u]> some cash to finance 
(ilaverl)ers ambitious investment. 

The two are St-<k)bain-Pont-a- 
Mousson, which owns, through a 
Belgian subsidiary, 17 jTer cent, and 
Boussois-Souchon-Neuvessel (BSN), 
which owns 25 per cent. In 1970 St 
Gobain, one of the largest French 
companies, bitterly fought off a take¬ 
over bid by BSN, a smaller glass- 
Tn?iker^ only to be pushed into a mergei 
with Pont-a-Mousson by the Suez 
group, a major stockholder in both. 

I'he merger was an excellent one 
as St-Gobain, despite its size, was not 
doing well. In 1970 it lost £460,000 
in 1971, after the mci^er, profits came 
to about £3^01. The combined com¬ 
pany has eggs in a fair number of 
baskets (glass is still 40 per cent of its 
business), but lit has been steadil>' 
divesting itself of marginal or unprofit¬ 
able activities, has pushed further into 
new' fields like fibreglass insulation, 
and has regained the confidence of the 
bourse. Since the beginning of the 
year, shares have risen from a low of 
Fri28 to approximately Fri8o. 

Although Glaverbel is talking with 
both companies, the most likely tie-up, 
in French eyes, is with St-Gobain’s 
Belgian subsidiary because St-Gobain, 
rather than BSN, is already deeply 
involved in producing float-glass, both 
in Belgium and Germany, and 
Glaveribel, for the moment, has only 
one small float-glass plant. 
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THE COMMERCIAL BANK OF KUWAIT SA.K. 
STATEMENT OF CONDITION AS AT 31st OECEMB^ 1971 

(KD.1 =£1.167) 


UABILITIES 


Kuwaiti 

Dinars 


ASSETS 


Kuwaiti 

Dinars 


Capital Authorised and Paid Up 400,000 

Shares at KD.7.500 each fully paid 3,000,000 

Statutory Reserve 599,746 . 

General Reserve 2,500,254 . 3,100,000 

Profit and Loss Account ... 59,866 


Current, Deposit and Other Accounts 
including Contingencies 

Dividend - Provision for Proposed 
Payment. 

Directors' Fees - Provision for Proposed 
Payment . 

Liability on Confirmed Credits, 
Guarantees and Other Obligations 
as per Contra . 


6,159,866 

126,135.586 

450,000 

22.800 

17,893,307 


KD 150.661,559 


Cash and Balances with Bankers. 

12,545,685 

Money at Call and Short Notice. 

17.636,297 

Negotiable Certificates of Deposit 

Quoted Investments at Market Value:— 

8,933,806 

Foreign Government Securities — 
Other Securities. 1,961,364 

1,961.364 

Deposits with Banks and Industrial 

Bankers . 

59.188,913 

Loan guaranteed by the Kuwait 
Government . 

2,600,000 

Advances to Customers, Bills 

Discounted and Other Accounts 

28,079,022 

Unquoted Investments at Cost . 

445,468 

Bank Property at Cost less amounts 
written off . 

1,377,697 

Customers Liability on Confirmed 

Credits, Guarantees and Other 
Obligations as per Contra . 

17.893,307 

KD 

150,661,559 


PROFITS LOSS ACCOUNT FOR THE YEAR ENDED 31st DECEMBER, 1971 

Kuwaiti 

Dinars 


Profit for the year ended 31 st December, 
1971 after charging all expenses and 
making transfers to provide for 
contingencies and depreciation of 
assets 

Balance brought forward from previous 
year . 


996.812 

60,854 


Transferred to Statutory Reserve ... 
Transferred to General Reserve ... 

Dividend - Provision for proposed 
payment of 15% (KD.1,125 per share) 

Directors' Fees - Provision for 
proposed payment . 

Balance Carried Forward. 


1,057,666 


Kuwaiti 

Dinars 

99,681 

425,319 

450,000 

22,800 

59,866 

1 ^ 7.666 


CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 

For your business and banking enquiries in Kuwait ask your Bankers to consult 

THE COMMERCIAL BANK OF KUWAIT SA.K. 

telegraphic address BANKTIJARI telephone number 424141 (10 lines) 433911 (lOlines) p.o.box2861 KUWAIT 
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Apollo 16's 

counting 

down 



It took engineers three days to get 
the better of a leak in one of Apollo 
iG's pressure tanks that threatened, at 
one point in the week, to cause yet 
another month^s postponement of a 
flight to the moon that had already 
been put back one month by a rash 
of minor technical troubles ; the 
Apollo rockets have been in store a 
long time and are showing their age. 
But late on Thursday the launch sitill 
looked set for Sunday. The timetable 
is a tight one ; there is a slot of barely 
three hours during which a rocket 
launched then from Cape Kennedy 
has any chance of landing in the 
moon’s Descartes highlands, and 
another suitable three-hour slot does 
not come round for another month. 

Unless the Descartes area is full of 
surprises, it will not be an e]X>ch- 
making flight. The National Aero¬ 
nautics and Space Admiinistration can 
l)c a painfully bureaucratic organisa¬ 
tion and it cho.se the Descartes high¬ 
lands for this Apollo mission at least 
two years ago, when scientific 
priorities on the moon were quite 
different. It has steadfastly refused to 
change its plans, on the grounds that 
it takes a long time to prepare and 
map a moon mission, and plans 
viinnot be altered at short notice. 
Scientists have noted, nevertheless, 
that the flight of Apollo 17, planned 
for December (and the last that the 
Americans will make to the moon for 
fKThaps 20 years), is being set up in 
less than 12 months. This makes 
them regret that Nasa has stuck so 


rigidly to its choice of the Descartes 
area, which they do not expect to be 
so very different firom the two high¬ 
land sites already visited. 

Available photographs of the lamding 
site are of such poor quality that there 
may yet be more to Descartes than 
meets the eye ; there is certainly more 
than the astronauts, Gaptaan Jolin 
Young and Lieut-Gommander Gharles 
Duke, are aware of now, because the 
pictures they possess of the place 
Where the^' aire expected to bring down 
Orion reveal nothing less than 200ft 
acro.ss. One of the cameras that had 
been intended to map the site for 
them went out of operation during 
Apollo 15’s flight, ais the camera did 
on Apollo 14. 

They are due to stay longer on the 
moon than any of the previous 
missions, for a to^ of 73 hours, which 
will allow them 21 hours actually 
working on the surface, split up into 
three missions. The business of motor¬ 
ing around collecting rock .samples is 
getting steadily more methodical and 
.so are the drilling and sampling tools, 
but since Nasa now has a relatively 
huge stockpile of moon rock on earth 
already, only a fraction of whjHi has 
been allocate to research, the bringing 
back of rock is not the vital function 
it was. Much more important, on the 
second last mission, is the setting up 
of another small, scientific station 
which should go on working for years 
after the astronauts have left. 

There are automatic stations working 
now on the Apollo 12, 14 and 15 sites, 
but tlie Apollo 12 complex is alrnRsl 
at the end of its life and the triangle 
these form is very narrow. An assembly 
left behind on the Cayley plains will 
give much better triangulation and, 
with the Apollo 14 and 15 sets, should 
work for about four years. 

The Apollo 17 mission is, by con¬ 


trast, one that scientists are diesperately 
anxious to see completed, although 
the mission controllers take a more 
jauxKliced view of it. In the Lktrow- 
Taurus area, photographs have been 
taken of what look like relatively new 
craters, with black cinder rims that 
suggest volcanoes. It is also a site 
of vast landslides where entire moun¬ 
tain tops have slipped down the sides. 
Landing there would not only satisfy 
cumiosity about the craters, it would 
allow scientists to collect what they 
knew w'ithout shadow of doubt to be 
original moon Ijedrock from the moun¬ 
tain tips withoiU the ifs and buts 
always associated with previous old 
rock. The pictures of the Apollo 17 
site are exceptionally clear, showing 
objects down to 3ft in size, and 
because they are so good the 
astronauts have been able to over¬ 
ride the mission controllers' consider¬ 
able misgivings about landing in a 
narrow valley between two 7,000ft 
peaks. 

Assuming the pessimists are right 
about the relative unimportance of the 
Descartes area—although it does 
represent the kind of formation that 
makes up 13 r>er cent of the moon— 
the most important scientific work may 
be done by Lieut-Colonel Ken 
Mattingly, orbiting along above the 
moon 'in Caspar and making joke.s 
about friendly ghosts (the original 
cartoon Caspar is beside the title). 
Motorised astronauts on the moon’s 
surface cover at best only a few square 
miles, but the man in orbit sibove 
covers the entire moon and not only 
maps it photographically, he can get 
a fairly accurate chemical picture of 
the materials that make up the 
moon. It was Major A 1 Worden, alone 
in orbit, who discovered the cinder- 
covered craters that have decisively 
shifted the whole emphasis of research. 
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To market, to market, to buy 
a fine share 

New York 


Hordes of investors have now joined 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner and 
Smith in proclaiming their bullishness. 
But while the giant brokerage house 
launched its widely-quoted television 
expressions of confidence in Wall Street 
when business activity was at a low ebb 
last summer, the new disciples are 
responding to sharply improved first 
quarter company earnings and clear 
signs of a strengthening economy. 
Retail sales were a record in March, 
while the latest quarterly poll from the 
University of Michigan shows con¬ 
sumers markedly more optimistic 
about economic prospects. 

\Vhatever the cause, Wall Street’s 
rally in the past few days has been 
surprisingly vigorous in the face of 
renewed fighting in Vietnam. On Wed¬ 
nesday, the Dow Jones average of 30 
blue chips advanced 4.36 points to close 
at nearly 967, up 12.5 points from the 
week before, and at its highest in nearly 
three years. The volume of trading, too, 
has been remarkably strong, exceeding 
24m shares on the Big Board on Wed¬ 
nesday, following two sessions of almost 
2()m shares each. But on each of the 
three days trading in large blocks was 
relatively light. 



Besides rediscovering ordinary shaies, 
the non-professionals have been mak¬ 
ing considerable use of credit to finance 
their purchases, giving rise to specula¬ 
tive undercurrents. Since early last 
December, when the Federal Reserve 
Board cut minimum down-payments 
on stock purchases to 55%, from 65%, 
customens’ debt to member firms of the 
New York Stock Exchange has soared 
by $1.27 billion, to a total outstanding 
of $6.18 billion, a near record, even by 
the end of February*. Bank loans to 
investors (other than brokers) to fin¬ 
ance stock purchases also bounded up, 
and by the end of March stood at over 
$6 billion as well, up nearly $2 billion, 
or 50%, in a year. Much as brokers 
ordinarily welcome relaxed credit for 
securities, some think that perhaps the 
market has now been visited by too 
much of a good thing. Since the mone¬ 
tary authorities have been moderating 
their former policy of aggressive mone¬ 
tary expansion, a complementary 
action by the Fed in the same vein 
could conceivably bring a new moder¬ 
ate increase in stock margins. 

Not surprisingly, investors have 
concentrated their attention on com¬ 
panies that have just reported hefty 
quarterly profit gains or seem likely to 
do so. Thus, when Columbia Broad¬ 
casting System reported an 89% year- 
to-year profit gain for the March 
quarter, its shares rose nearly $3 to 
$58 on Wednesday. By the same token, 
United Aircraft registered gains of $6^ 
to $39i, after it estimated substantially 
higher earnings for the March quarter. 

In contrast to such dazzling moves 
by ordinary shares, prices for longer- 
term bonds in recent weeks have con¬ 
tinued on the downswing. This would 
not be unusual in a strengthening 
economy since better business 
ordinarily leads to greater capital 
demands by corporation^ pressing 


downward on bond prices and upward 
on yields. Complicating the present 
situation, however, are the massive 
Federal budgetary deficits in prospect 
for both fiscal 1972, which ends in 
June, and fiscal 1973, and recently re- 
newed inflationary* worries. As a con¬ 
sequence, yields on quality corporate 
bonds have edged up to the 7.50%- 
7.60% range, the level of last Augusi 
when inflationary fears were rampant. 
Some bond men expect that yields 
may move up to 8% and perhaps .1 
bit beyond that in corning weeks arul 
months. Some believe, too, that an 
8% rate may prove to be more than 
the Administration will tolerate, 
e.specially if it threatens to rub off on 
yields on home rnorigages, and could 
prompt the imposition of ceiling con¬ 
trols to keep the long-term rate from 
going any higher. 

London market 

The property 
bank 

London has f>een holding steadv 
around the 518 mark, as measured )>n 
the Fimancial Timefs mdus.trttaJ ordinal s 
index, despite the threat of a rail go- 
slow. More attention than usual 
being paid to European and Ainerica/i 
investment, and so it is rather siu- 
prisiijg that the investment doli:n 
premium has fallen from 3"’' 
to 20% in the past few week-. 
The answer seems 'to be that investors 
are funding their overseas equities wit'i 
overseas loans, and selling their invt si- 
ment dollars. 

The most interesting development 
on the domestic front is the pro- : 
posed merger between a fast-growing i 
merchant bank group, Keyser Ullmann 
Holdings, and a property company wiil> 
which it has long-standing Unkb, 
Central and District Properties—j 
striking example of the way financial 
instftu'tions are changing their spots. 
The price being paid seems a h;gn 
one. The oa«h alternative values tiu' 
property company at 290P per share, 
but the highest value that some 
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are j>utting on the net property asisets 
—which will presumably be revalued 
for che offer document —is a rnaxmiuiii 
of 25)(>p, and the price of Keyser 


UlJmann shares shed I2p to 363P on 
Thursday after the announcement. 
Since this merger has the blessing 

of the Prudential Assurance Company 


the natural reaction will be 
for the market to play Heather 
Jermer between all kinds of property 
companies and insurance companies. 


Pergamon: another chapter 

The affairs (»f Mr Robert Maxwell’s 
Pergamon Press are taking the Depart¬ 
ment of Trade and Industry’s two 
inspectors longer to clear up than they 
had expected, although the final report 
is in its last stages. 'Phey published a 
second interim report* on Tuesday, 
describing how Mr Maxwell first got 
into the encyclopaedia business in the 
years before he entered a joint com¬ 
pany in partnership w'ith the British 
Printing Corporation. If was that ven¬ 
ture which was involved with the row' 
with the American Leasco company 
that led to the DTI investigation. 

A critical interim report on that joint 
venture was published last July ; in 
strictly chronological order, it was really 
chapter two in ihe Pergamon business, 
and this week’s report is chapter one. 

As before, Mr Maxwell's solicitors, 
bew'is Silkin .and Partners, immediately 
instituted proceedings to have “ this 
further tainted document set aside ” 
and declared invalid. And, as before, 
the Dl’I has declared that its publica¬ 
tion is “ in the public interest.” 

Pergamon bought the Subscription 
Books Division of George Newnes at 
the end of 1965 for £im, and 19 months 
later transferred it to International 
beaming Systems Corporation, the 
company jointly set up with BPC, at a 
valuation of just over £2m. By Perga¬ 
mon’s reckoning, the division made a 
profit of £757,000 over that period, but 
the inspectors are critical of the way 
these figures were arrived at. “ Some 
kind of argument,” they say, ” can be 
advanced to justify what w'as done with 
each of the figures . . . but we find it 
surprising that any officer of Pergamon, 
who had anything to do with the 
accounts, should have carried self-dccep- 
tion to the length of believing that a 
true and fair view of the trading profit 
of iVrganion resulted.” 

'I’hey say normal trading profits of 
the business—of which Chambers’s 
Encyclopaedia was t'he main product— 
were overstated and the sale-s proposals 
exaggerated, and “ both must have had a 
material effect on the value of Perga- 
mon's share.s on the slock market; both 
ni\isi ha\e had far reaching effects on 
BPC and Us shaicholders and both must 
have played a significant part in bring¬ 
ing the sliareholder's of Pergamon to 
their present unenviable plight.” 

Mr Maxw'cll was bullish about hi.s 
acquisition, and forecast a satisfactory 
return on the £im pun,base price. He 


♦Further Interim report on die affairs of 
Pergamon Press Limited. HMSO. i’2.a5. 


fell it had more potential than the 
International Publishing Corporation 
had been able to exploit, for the sales 
and trading jirofits of w'hat was original¬ 
ly the Newnes SBD (subscription books 
department, or, in common English.door- 
to-door encyclopaedia business) and 
of its foreign subsidiaries had been going 
dow'n. Mr (V*cil King, who was IPC’s 
chairman at that time, told the inspec¬ 
tors that he did not consider the busi¬ 
ness could be run profitably unless it 
used selling methods that he did not 
regard as ethical. Pergamon’s accoun¬ 
tants, Messrs Chalmers Impey, advised 
against buying and .so did Ansbachcr, 
at that time Pergamon’s financial 
advisers. But, said Ansbachcr’s Mr 
Bruce Orrnrod, “ wc were more or less 
told that Maxwell was the organ grinder 
and knew w'hat he was doing.” 

I'hc profits that Pergamon reaped 
from the business arose from such 
things as the release of £150,000 of bad 
debt provisions (accountants tend to 
take a j^oor view of the chances of 
reci'vering instalments on encyclopaedias 
once customers fall behind), £100,000 of 
stock revaluation, salt's that should 
arguably not have been countt'd in until 
the books ordered had actually been 
delivered, and some simple bfiokkeep- 
ing errors. There were lengthy exchanges 
between the inspectors and the auditors, 
who had originally recommended hefty 
provisions against had debts but later 
agreed to the release of part of the bad 
debt provision. “ I must say quite 
genuinely,” .said the partner in charge 
of the audit, “ that at the time it was a 
broad brush provision,” although he 
agreed with the inspectors that it was 
a ” material figure in relation to the 
profits of the period which was being 
discussed.” 

One justification for considering that 
(he provision could be reduced 
W'as a number of non-recurring expenses 
inherited from Newnes, such as under¬ 
takings to keep on all staff for six 
months after the takeover. The inspec¬ 
tors only partly accept this argument 
and acid : ” In our opinion, Chalmers 
Impey did not have sufficient informa¬ 
tion to satisfy themselves that the 
remaining debtor provisions in respect 
of these debts were sufficient.” 

'Ehc inspectors also asked about two 
sales invoices, for a total of £115,000 
and dated the day before the 1966 year- 
end, which came from two Maxwell 
family subsidiaries (the family company 
aspect should be explained in the 
final report), one based in America 


and the other in France. It was 
put to the then sales director : 
” There is only one reason for these 
two invoices, and you know it as well 
as I do, don’t you?” When he a.sked 
what it was, the reply was: “lo bring 
the profit from these sales into the year 
) 906 . . . what other explanation is 
there ” 

Th«‘ explanation was that, although 
—a.s Cilhalmers Impcy's own files show'cd 
— there w'cre not enough bound copies 
of (Chambers’s Encyclopaedia in stock 
to meet the orders, it was not unusual 
in this .sort of business to wait until 
iuNoices came in before going to the 
expense of binding sets. Nfr Maxwell 
was sure that, in this .sense, the orders 
were backed up by stock and could 
therefore be taken into sales. The 
auditors accepted his assurance that the 
transactions were genuine. 

As it happened, the books were never 
delivered because the negotiations to 
merge the business with BPC then inter¬ 
vened. But the profits of the Pergamon 
encyclopaedia business were used to 
work out the transfer price of rather 
more than £2m to the new joint com¬ 
pany, which then proceeded to make 
losses on such a .scale that Pergamon’s 
share of them exceeded £2m. “In con¬ 
trast,” say the inspectors, “ from the date 
of Pergamon’s acquisition of Newnes 
SBD up TO the transfer date to ILSC, 
Pergamon included in its accounts 
normal trading profits of £757,000 and 
capital profits (le.ss expenses) of 
£512,000, a total surplus of £1,269,000.” 

A few months before the ILSC deal, 
Mr Maxwell went on a world sales tour, 
his plan being to capture 5 per cent of 
a world market for encyclopaedias that 
was estimated to be around £2oom. He 
came back claiming to have sold 7,000 
sets, which the inspectors say was 
“ exaggerated ” and th.'^t Mr Maxwell 
knew' it, “ a serious instance of a director 
of a publicly quoted company falling 
below that standard which we consider 
should be observed when commenting 
on the affairs of his company to the 
press.” 

The inspectors “ do not criticise Mr 
Maxwell for an unfortunate commercial 
decision,” which is what they consider 
the initial purchase of Newnes to have 
been. ” Wc arc, however, critical of the 
manner in which the trading results 
of Pergamon SBD (which Newnes 
became) were computed and reported, 
and of the profits, supposedly from the 
normal trading of Pergamon SBD, 
which were incorporated into the 
accounts of Pergamon.” 










The modern world is built on steel. 
And lill is the most comprehensive 
iron and steel plant manufacturer in Japan. 

IHI has either made or remodeled 
more than half of the blast furnaces in Japan. 
And as a typical example of its recent 
assignments, 1111 is now constructing 
the world's largest blast furnace, 
with an inner volume of 4,000 cubic meters. 
Also, the technology of the IHl-developed 
blast furnace top-charging .system has been 
exported to the United States, 

West Germany, England, 

South Africa and Austria. / 
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The land gives us metals. | 

And IHI breathes life into them. j 

By constructing various rolling mills. ' 

Slabbing mills, blooming mills. | 

hot and cold strip mills. And others. | 

lill’s hydraulic mil! is especially 
commanding keen interest. i 

One of its notable completions is a 4 -high, 
5 -stand full-continuous tandem cold mill 
for the NKK’s Fukuyama Works. | 

All the way. For top manufacturer of ; 

rolling mills worldwide, it’s IHI. I 






IHI 


Ishikawajima-Hanma Heavy Industries Co^ Ltd^ Tokyo, Japan 
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IsraeUj^ck^exchan^^^^ 

Spectacular 
speculating _ 

Jerusalem 

The Tcl-Aviv stock inarkot has t>one 
up 20% in ‘the past month and 120% 
in the pa5t^» year. Daily turnover in 
equities is up tenfold on the average of 
a year ago, to £300,000. 

The boom has l^eeii set off by a 
s])luTge of private buying and optiniisiri 
about ‘the strength of the economy, 
fuelled by buckets of money that flow^ 
In after the devaluation of the Israeli 
pound. Industrial output went up by 
12% in 1971 ; there is full employ¬ 
ment ; investment is up ; and even the 
balance of payments is showing some 
improvement. But all of 'this h^ little 
to do with a sitock exchange which has 
not been encouraged to play much of 
role in economic development. 
Although 'investmen't reached unprece¬ 
dented levels in recent years diere were 
almost no new share offerings. Most of 
it was financed privately and backed 
by extensive loam from the government 
and official development Ixmks. Most 


of the considerable private savings are 
channelled to the government’s own 
coffers ithrough f)ension funds, savings 
associations and insurance companies 
which hold bonds Issued directly or 
indirectly by die government. 

The interest rate and capital values 
of these bonds arc linked to a c osl-of- 
hving index, and they iiave been 
the main constituent of jxjofdt^’s savings 
portfolio. But now the man on the 
beach is discovering the joys of equities 
and the market has all the attributes 
of an ainaleur’<; playground. How¬ 
ever, most analy.sts do no»t think prices 
excessive ; Union Bank, for cxarnjjle, 
has doubled to £1250 but is still on a 
moderate p/c of 7. Since foreign inves¬ 
tors can repattriate dividends and capital 
at current cxcliange rates, it might 
still be worth looking for a few bar¬ 
gains. But there might be other risks. 


Norwegian companies 

NlorsfSea oil 


Over the pasit year, the share price of 
Norsk Hydro has almost doubled, w'hile 
that of Borregaard has fallen by 20%. 
The differx?nce bc'twcen these two 
loading Norwegian conj[>anics is that 
Norsk Hydro has extended its tradi¬ 
tional wiater-cnergy activities into the 
decf>er and richer w^aters of the North 
Sea, while Borregaard has found no 
such easy route out of the woods. Its 
profits for 1971 slumped disastrously 
from £i.6m to £0.3111, as both paper» 
making and coppei-mining had a U‘i- 
rible year. 

This week Norsk Hydro is intro¬ 
duced to the London stock market, 
where the North Sea has alreadv oiled 
.sex-eral share prices well up. But on a 
p/e in the 40s, a great deal is already 
discounteid—f^speoially as the latest six- 
monthly accounts show a drop in pix)fit 


Key indicators: world bourses 


Wall Street 
climbed in heax/v 

Stock price indices 

Apr 1972 

12 high low 

Percentage change on 
one one one 

week month year 

record 

high 

London 

517.8 

522.9 

470.4 

-- 0.4 

4 1.4 

+ 48.9 

1.0 

trading, London 

New York 967.0 

967.0 
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‘ 2.8 

steady despite 

Canada 
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- 0.8 

- 1.4 

4 7.5 

38 

ail dispute. Bui 

Australia 
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4 48 
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Japan and 

Japan 

248.0 
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-f 4.6 
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Hongkong star 

H'kong 
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4- 5.1 

h 8.2 

-^70.4 

- 8.1 

Performers this 

Belgium 

109.9 

109 9 

96.9 

-h 1.0 

+ 2.6 

+ 10.3 

- 

week. 

France 

79.2 

79.5 

67.6 

- 0.4 

+10.0 

+ 3.5 

- 8.0 


Germany 

114.9 

116.4 

97.1 

f 0.3 

+ 4.6 

+ 4.3 

-18.1 


Holland 

130.4 

131.2 

105.4 

■f 0.2 

+ 3,4 

+ 2.8 

- 2.5 


Italy 

48.9 

48.9 

43.9 

1 7.2 

+ 9.6 

-12.2 

-68.1 


Sweden 

344.9 

346.6 

308.7 

4- 0.4 

+ 6.6 

427.9 

- 8.1 
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from £2.7111 to £600,000, and the out¬ 
look will be unpromising for the rest 
of this year. The nitrogen and ferti¬ 
liser salcii, over half total sales, liave 
l>een hit by ri.sing costs and falling 
prices. Over the next few' years, the 
company will have to raise another 
.L^orn-odd foi capital expcMiditure and 
exploration, and the need to tap the 
international capital market cxplaias 
the timing of the l..ondon quotation. 
There will no doubt be a Eurobond 
issue stxin, and, liy the. look of the 
balance slu*cts, rnon. rights i.ssues too. 
But for the long run, the recovery in 
ihr* traditional activities, the success of 
its jiarlu ijiations in Kkolisk and the 
gas linds in Frigg. make it an interest¬ 
ing s[)eruIation at £bo (or £73 includ¬ 
ing tlie premium). 

Eurobonds _ 

Respectable 
sterling _ 

'File first real sterling Eurobond has 
made its entrance, boriu* on the 
shoulders of Moigan & Cie Inter¬ 
national and Mor!:>an (irenfell. riiere 
have been previous bonds with a 
sreiling-DM ojilion, but this is tue only 
one designed to appeal to non-resident 
holders of .>terl!ng >0 far. Fhe £iom 
being laised by Standard Oil (Company 
(Indiana) js tor the benctii of Amoco 
(UK) to spend in Britain. 

I lie bond will he an external .security 
for Bnti>h excliauge Cfuitrol ])urposes so 
that the company can count it as a 
foreign honowing for ilic purposes of 
the rule that British sul)sidiaries of 
foreign parents must derive a certain 
proportion (about 70%) of capital 
rec|uiremeiUs abioaJ. Yet as a sterling 
Joan It enables assets to l^e matched 
with lialiilitie.s in the .same currency, 
negating po^sihle currency change 
lo.vscs. Foi the investor (provided that 
he is not n'sident) external security 
Status means that interest can be paid 
free of tax. 

The coupon of H% compares with 
7J for Eurobonds denominated in 
dollars, 7^% in francs and 6J% in D- 
marks. The narrowness of the gap 
demonstrates sterling's new-found 
favour with international holders of 
hond.s, but i.s wide enough to make this 
sterling Eurobond a useful diversifica¬ 
tion for a portfolio of Eurobonds. 

The British loan market is virtually 
undeveloped between 3- and 20- 
year maturities, anci it is a moot point 
whether British companies will be able 
to take advantage of this bit of the 
external loan market. 
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Unit trusts 


The new deal 


I’hf* new deal on unit trusts' capital 
gains tax is particularly timely. Their 
pre-budget liability to a 30% tax on 
realised gaias would have become an 
increasing deterrent to performance as 
the current bull market progressed and 
more and more gains were realised. 
And tlie new 15% armngcments pro¬ 
vide an entirely new incentive to invest¬ 
ing through a unit (or invefstinent) 
trust—and an eminently advertisable 
one. There can be no better marketing 
angle for a financial service than that 
of saving a bit of tax. 

Trusts can do widi a new sales plank. 
Mounting doubts are being expressed 
about the validity of their insadn .selling 
point, that unit tru^t n>anagors can 
make a better job of investing .than the 
nmn in the street. The Americans seem 
to be forever producing statistical 
evidence that their mutual fund 
managers miight just as well pick their 
stocks with a pin for all they achieve, 
once performance is adjusted for the 
volatility associated with degrees of 
risk. Britain is less numerate but it is 
still pretty plain from figures like those 
in the chart that the average unit trust 
perfonns more or less in I'ine with the 
market average most of the time. 

This has never been an argument 
for unit trusts going out of business, 
however, since the archetypal small 
man cannot .wnsibly invest in sliares by 


any other means. The costs are too 
high, the eggs-in-one-basket risks are 
too great, and so on. But those unit 
trusts which regard the small man as 
a bit of a burden can now rejoice over 
the tax incentive to woo their larger 
customers. 

As normally happens - with lax 
changes, it is the rich that gets the 
gravy. The poor (in this context, unit- 
holders who would tiormally escape the 
gains tax net altogether if they sell 
under £500 worth of securities) do not 
get any, but at least they get less blame 
than before. They will stiH be paying 
some tiax, via the tru&t, on gotins 
realised by the trust, but at least this 
will now be at 15% rather than 30%. 
For other unitholders the extent of 
their bonus depends on the amount by 
wh'irh gains they make when they .sell 
tiheir units exceed gain.s actually 
realised by the tru-st on which the trust 
has paid tax at 15%. On the profit, 
those who next year will be liable to a 
13% tax rate (half the standard rate 
of income tax) on capital gains 
(19.375% at the moment) will not 
have to pay any tax (4-375% for the 
rest of this frriancial year). Those unil- 
holdens who -are liable for the 30% 
rate will now have to pay only 15% 
on their realised unit trusit ga'lns—and 
realisation day is at choice. 

It is fair to assume that trax-saving 


will be sizeable. It will naturally be less 
the more active the trust is in turning 
over its fK>rtfolio. But it would be 
absurd for unitholders to select 
inactive trusts for this reason. The 
wisest course is to select trusts wbich 
look like performing well irrespective 
of how actively they pursue their 
objectives. An investor who switches 
out of a portfolio of ordinary shares 
in order to save tax has still got to 
find the right trust. 

The top performers in our lists have 
been showiing creditable results for 
longer than just the past three months, 
though .some of them over that .^hort 
period have achieved some particularly 
spectacular results. Scotexempt 
Growth (second in our three years, 
three months list), for example, is up 
34.4%. 

Hambro Smaller C'ompanies, at 
£7m or so, is a fair size middleweight 
to put up the .sort of sky-rocketing pei- 
formance it has done in the [xist three 
months. Its specialisation in small 
companies has stood it in g(.K)d stead 
over this bull market. The trust has 
also been on the back of the building 
lx)otn (where there are a lot of small 
coifipanies), as have (juite a lot of the 
best current performers, including 
Scotexempt Growth and the .specialists 
Jesscl Property and General and Ebor 
Property and Building. 

I'he good results of late do not 
mean that all trusts arc out of the 
net redemption problems. As sales rose 
during the first two months of the year 
to reach a 22-month high of 
£26.4111 at the end of Fcbruar\, 
redemptions rose in train to reach an 
all-time high of £20.301 in that month. 
By all account.s much the same pattern 
was repeated last month. But a lot of 
the sales growth will have been 
directed to just a few trusts: the new 
saving.s darlings, managed fund.s, wliich 
invest both in unit trusts and property 
funds. Hambro Life’s Managed Invest¬ 
ment Bonds has pulled in £i7m so far 
this year and most of it has gone into 
the Allied Hambro unit trusts Save 
and Prosper has directed a large pro¬ 
portion of the £5111 or .so flowing into 
its Balanced'Fund into the Save and 
Prosjxr General Fund. 

Many funds might suffer redemp¬ 
tions for some time to come. Target 
Consumer Fund has, in the past few 
months, been priced nearer a bid 
basis and this has contributed to the 
decline of a star performer of last yea^* 
into one of the worst performers of 
1972 so far. 

Over the past three months the urnt 
trust industry has distinguished itself 
by performing a little better than tin? 
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market as measured by »the Financial 
Times-Actuaries a]l-«bare index. The 
Unitholder index rose 14.3% compared 
with 13.4% by the all-share (with 
income reinvested). Thi-s is unusual in 
hull markets. An important contri- 
buitory factor will undoubtedly have 
been once-for-ell boosts to a lot of 
trusts moving hack on to the “ offer 
price ” basis of price calculation now 
sales appea^ to be picking up. During 
the isales doldrums of 1970 and 1971 
many trusts were forced to price tlieir 
units on the mininmni bid price 
allowed for a given fund value, pulling 
the offer price down below the allowed 
maximum so the gap between the two 
prices would not look unnaturally 
large. A move back to maximum offer 
jDrices means quite a few percentage 
f)oints in performance terms which 
owe nothing to invesitment prowess. 

Our table this -time includes the 
exempt trusts available only to 
(liarities and per>rion funds, to see just 
Ijow well trusts do when they are free 
of gains tax worries. The answer seems 
to l)e pretty well, particularly if they 


are in the Save and Prosper empire 
and in that part of it managed by Edin¬ 
burgh-based fund managers Ivory and 
Sirne. They manage S and P\s Scot- 
bits range, including Scotexeinpt 
Growth, Scotexempt Yield and Scot- 
laps, and some of the Ehor* funds, 
though not the Pension Fund, which is 
managed by Robert Fleming. Includ¬ 
ing the exempt trusts, Ivory and Sime 
have six trusts in the top tables. 

Most of the other exempt funds are 
too new to have established inucli of a 
track record but M and (Fs longer 
established Charifund and Pension 
Exempt 'JVu&ts arc not far out of our 
charts and Schroder Recovery Fund 
is a star of the 15-rnonth list. One 
exception is I'yndall Exempt Trust, 
managed by Warburg, which has risen 
only 34% over the past three years. It 
lias suffered in relative terms, like tlie 
once A-plendid Tyndail Capital and 
Tyndall Income Funds, fiom having a 
fair chunk in the United Sta'les while 
the home market has been booming. 
But their time may well come again 
tliis year. What the Warburg ftcani can 


do when the markets are with them is 
demonstrated by their Ulster Fund, 
who.se consistently successful perfomi- 
ance since a got going just over two 
year ago s<^erns to he one of tiie few 
bonuses of being an Ulster rcMdent. 
'Flu'rc are .-jornc estate duty advantages. 
'I'he investments are, however, made 
elsewhere. 

'I'lie laggards in both shorter- and 
longor-tenn tables continue to be tho.se 
whose over>eas coniniiitnients have kept 
them out of buoyant Britain during the 
j>ast year. It might still reasonably be 
asked win the\ did not get more mile¬ 
age out of equally buova^it Japan 
(Save and Prosper's Japan Growth 
Fund is one of the he.st performers over 
15 moiilhs) and wli\ 'Target 
Growth, among the worst performers 
over the 3-\ear-[)lus period, got into 
this position at all. The international 
funds can, and vociferou.slv do, com¬ 
plain that the premium currency rules 
inhibit their freedom of action, 
althougli more and more are getting 
round the problem by raising fund.s 
abroad. 


Best and worst growth records among unit trusts on an offered price basis to March 30, 1372, net-of-tax income 
reinvested. No account taken of capital gains tax paid. 


Top 20 over three years, three months 


Top 20 over one year, three months 


Trust 

Jessel Property 
& General 
.Scotexempt Growth 
Fbor Property 
& Building 
target Financial 
Oceanic Performance 
thor General 
Financial Priority 
Scotincome 
M&G Midland 
& General 
Scotexempt Yield 
Raw Materiele 
& General 
Srotiaps 

Hambro Smaller 
Companies 
Abacus Income 
High Income Priority 
Jeasel Income 
Stietton 

Schroder income 
J>or Pension 
Discretionary 
FT'Actuerlee all-ehere 




Growth 






Current 




over 




Trust 

Group 

size 

Growth 


Current three yra. 

Growth 





tm 

% 

Group 

size* 

three 

Jan-Mar, 

Growth 

Growth 

Surinvest Future 






mnths 

1972 

1971 

1970 

Income 

Surinvest 

0.4 

137.9 


tm 

% 

% 

% 

"o 

Oceanic Perfo. mtince 

Oceanic 

0.6 

131.8 







Ebor Property & 




Jessel Britannia 

90 

121 8 

18.6 

59.5 

17.0 

Building 

Ebor 

0 7 

118.8 

Scotbita 

1.0 

104.3 

344 

47.6 

- 0 9 

Portfolio Growth 










with Income 

Portfolio 

0.3 

118.S 

Ebor 

07 

99.0 

23 6 

77 1 

5 3 

M&G Recovery 

M&G 

2 0 

111,5 

Target 

11.4 

87 9 

16,7 

58 3 

10 3 

Dowgate 

Downate Fund 

0 2 

111 4 

Oceanic 

0.6 

78 2 

14.2 

102 9 

- 60 

Surinvest Perfoimoncc Surinvest 

2.5 

107.3 

Ebor 

2.6 

76.7 

20.2 

65.8 

- 1.8 

M&G Midland & 




London Wall 

1.3 

75 1 

16 7 

57 8 

8 3 

General 

M&G 

50 

106 3 

Scotbita 

6.5 

72 1 

15.5 

71 7 

- 3.8 

Oceanic Financiol 

Oceanic 

1 4 

103.8 







Talisman 

L. S Fund 

07 

102,7 

M&G 

5.0 

70.2 

22.8 

67.4 

08 

Portfolio Capital 

Portfolio 

1 0 

101.2 

Scotbita 

2.0 

69.5 

15 3 

58 3 

4 G 

Ebor General 

Ebor 

2.8 

99.3 







Scotincome 

Scotbita 

55 

98.7 

Janua 

2.7 

65.9 

16.2 

42.7 

10 9 

Tyndail Ulster 

Tyndall 

0.5 

97.7 

Scotbita 

1.9 

66.7 

16.5 

69.2 

- 0.1 

Slater Walker Assets Slater Walker 

73 

96.8 







S&P Japan Growth 

Save & Prosper 

3.4 

92.6 

Allied-Hambro 

e.o 

64.9 

25.0 

52.6 

- 1.3 

Jessel City of 




Abacus 

1.6 

64.4 

24.2 

51.3 

4 5 

London 

Jessel Britannia 

1.4 

90.6 

London Wall 

9,5 

63.3 

18.6 

73.6 

- 2.5 

Slater Walker 




Jessel Britannia 

3.9 

626 

13.7 

56.3 

10.9 

High Income 

Slater Walker 

4.8 

88.9 

Stratton 

2.8 

61.2 

14.5 

34.6 

10 9 

Unicorn ' BOO ‘ 

Barclays Unicorn 

13,4 

86.6 

Schroder Wagg 

66 

60.9 

14.1 

41.8 

3 0 

Schroder Recovory 

Schroder Wagg 

3.8 

86,3 

Ebor 

1.6 

60.7 

11.4 

33.5 

8.6 

FT-Actueriea ail-shara 

1 (income reinvested) 


64.7 

Discretionary 

2.0 

60.3 

16.8 

54.2 

3 7 





(Income remveeted) 


56.2 

13.0 

43.4 

- 4.9 

Bottom 10 over one year, three 



Bottom 10 over three years, three months 


months 


J'ifpet Growth 
VMvasseur Oil 
« Energy 
Ocoanic Overaees 
LoPdon & Wall St 
Hi I Samuel 
^’oternational 
Mlnerafe 
^ « Commodities 
M Americin 
Samuel Dollar 
Overseas 


^9nkir 








Hill Camuel Dollar 

:iill Samuel 

3.6 

21.9 

Target 

9.5 

- 7.6 

6.3 

34 3 

-22 7 

Oceanic overseas 
Metals Minerals 

Oceanic 

1.1 

21.8 

Vivataeur 

4.4 

- 8.0 

14.2 

16.6 

-16.3 

& Commodities 

Allied-Hambro 

11,3 

17.1 

Oceanic 

1 7 

- 8.9 

16.4 

4.6 

-23 6 

North American 

Ansbacher 

0.6 

17.1 

London Wall 

2.3 

- 12.6 

7.9 

25.4 

-12 1 

Coyne Growth 

Hill Samuel 

Surinvest 

t 

16.7 

,fHill Samuel 

14.1 

- 14.3 

6.2 

9.C 

-17.2 

International 

Hill Samuel 

14.1 

16.6 






Pan Au.strahan 

Southern Cross 

11.5 

13.9 

Allied-Hambro 

11.3 

- 17.7 

10.8 

67 

- 18.8 

Overseas 

Mallet 

2.4 

13.0 

Anabacher 

0.5 

- 196 

2.6 

14.1 

“ 5.8 

Securities of 



Hiil Samuat 

3.6 

- 20.9 

7.3 

136 

-16 4 

America 

Alisd-Hambro '* 

1.2 

7.9 

Mallet 

2,4 

- 26.4 

11.1 

1.7 

-29 2 

Vavassovir Int 

6a Alligd-Hambro 

1.2 

- 35,7 

1.8 

6.1 

-21.0 

Mining 


1.2 

1.1 

by ^iindogr 

*SiX9 stMtiities 

BS «r3f.y2.7L supplied by G. 

1 

1 

tSf/ow £100,000 
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CHAIRMEN'S STATEMENTS 


New World & General 
Investments Limited 

Sir Denys Lowson 
on 


Argentine 


The 8dth Annual General 
Meeting of the Company was 
held at Estates House, London, 
E.G.2., on April 6th. Sir Denys 
Lowson Bt., the Chainnan, 
presiding stated tliat the 
Revenue for the year to 31st 
October, 1971, amounted to 
£82,825. After charging ex¬ 
penses and taxation totalling 
£22,336 against £22,361 in the 
previous year, there was a net 
profit of £60,489. An interim 
dividend (in lieu of a final) of 
9 per cent less income tax 
which was at the same rate as 
in the previous year, absorbing 
£63,000 gross, was paid on 
16th March and left a balance 
of £22,626 to be carried for¬ 
ward. 

The value of the Argentine 
peso declined sharply during 
die year, the rate of exchange 
at the date of the accounts 
being 19.19 pesos to the £, as 
compart with ^.566 pesos to 
the £ a year earlier. As a result 
of this depreciation, an ex¬ 
change loss of £6,799 
debited to the provision for 
diminution in value, which 
compared with a loss of £3,575 
in the previous year. 

For the past two years there 
has been a considerable 
measure of stability in the 
Argentine under the military 
Government’s regime; where a 
strenuous attempt was made to 
control prices and wages in 
the same way as we arc 
anxious to do in this country. 

However, as in previous 
cases, both in the Argentine and 
in other parts of the world, 
this attempt appears to have 
failed. The dam has now 
broken so that there have been 
a considerable number of strikes 
and other work interruptions 
with demands for very substan¬ 
tial wage increases, unmatched 
by increased productivity. 

; .As Shareholders are aware. 


Conditions 


we naturally only have a very 
small proportion of our assets 
In that country, but it still has 
wonderful natural resources and 
a great potential for the 
future. However, in common 
with so many other countries 
in these days, it appears im¬ 
possible to control infiation, wd 
even stable government is im¬ 
practicable without some form 
of arbitrary or military con¬ 
trol. 

The geographical distribu¬ 
tion of die Company’s invest¬ 
ments, based on the market 
valuation at gist October last, 
was as fallows: Great Britain 
68.32 per cent ; North America 

16.19 per cent ; the Common¬ 
wealth (excluding Canada) 
2.88 per cent ; elsewhere 12.61 
per cent ; while as regards cate¬ 
gories 94.81 per cent were in 
equity stocks and shares and 

5.19 per cent in fixed interest 
securities. During the year 
under review the net asset value 
of the 25p ordinary stock units 
increased by 19.3 per cent to 
69fp compared with a rise of 
14.4 per cent in the Financaal 
Times Ordinary Share Index ; 
and for the first time since the 
Company was formed the 
valuation of the investments 
exceeded £2 milhon. Since the 
Company’s year end October 
31, mare prices have appreci¬ 
ate considerably and the 
valuation at 31st March last 
was in the neighbourhood of 
£2,400,000, giving an estimated 
amount of 87p per share. We 
hope that barring unforeseen 
circumstances, we will be ^ble 
to at least maintain the same 
rate of dividend in the current 
year. 

The Report and Accounts 
were unanimously adopted and 
the proceedings terminated 
with a warm vote of thanks to 
die Chairman Sir Denys Low- 
son, Directors and Staff. 


Richards & Wallington 
Industries Ltd 


W. R. Richards. A.i.o,a., Chairman €r Managing Director, raporta— 


Group Turnover 12,018 10,460 

Profit before tax 1.277 1,002 

Profit after tax 866 662 

Earnings per share lO.lp 7.7p 

Ordinary dividends paid and proposed 50 % 45 % 

0 The record results achieved are an increase of 28%. 

0 A one for ten bonus issue i* being recommended. 

9 Although the Earthmoving company moved into profit during 1971 , its 
activities are being terminated during the current year when present 
contracts ere completed. 

# Whilst our expansion will always be geared to hard common lanae. our 
determination to expand is undiminished. 

# This year has started wall and current levels of utilization ere higher than 
this time last year. We can look forward to another substantial increase 
in profits during 1972. 




\ IK UTBin lUDW OWE 1 PUUn ME nMIW 


Copies of the Report end Accounts mey he obteined from the 
Secretery, Wharf Roed, Birmingham B112DY. 


APPOINTMENTS 


GornnntentrftheNpdhrCenM 
- if Nigeria - 

RURAL DEVELOPMENT BUREAU 
Applications are invited from suitably qualified candidates 
for the following post: 

PUmilNe OFFICER 

Qualifications: B.Sc. (Economics) and experience in Rural 
Economy. 

Duties: Planning of Rural Development. 

Salary : Scale AY £N1.548-£N 1,764. 

Note: £Nlss£l.l7 sterling. Income tax is at Nigerian rates 
and these are aubstantially lower than those prevailing in 
the United Kingdom. 

Fringe Benefits: Children’s allowance payable for up to 
three children under the age of eighteen years; contract 
gratuity at the rate of £N25 or CN37.10/- for each com¬ 
pleted 3 months of residential service; inducement allow¬ 
ance of between £N180 and £N300 per annum; provision 
is made for car loan and an allowance payable for main¬ 
tenance ; free passages to and fro on first appointment 
and on leave; baggage allowance; quarters will be provided 
at a nominal rent not exceeding £1412.10/- per month. 


.10/- per month. 


In addition, a tax free supplementation may be paid to 
UK citizens. 


Further information and applica- 
tion forms are obtainable quot¬ 
ing reference NCS/5/72, from: 



The Rterultmgiit Attgehet 
NIGERIA HIGH COMMISSION, 
9 Northumberlgnd Avanut, 
London, WCIN SBX 
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APPOINTMENTS 


University of 
Exeter 

Department of Economic 
History 

AtrpUoBtlons are invited for the 
poet of Lecturer In the 
DepaPtment of Economic 
Bletory Oandldalee ehould 
have an interest In the 
economic hdetory of the nine¬ 
teenth and twentieth centuries, 
preference will be given to 
thoee wiith special compete ncp 
in quanUitative methods of 
historical analysts or in a 


foreign language. 

Salary will be on the Lectu¬ 
rers' scale with inlUal place¬ 
ment to be within the first 
four polnhi of this scale, 
£1641-£23t6 per annum. The 
appointment will be subject to 
a probationary period not ex¬ 
ceeding three years with pros¬ 
pects of permanency thereafter. 

Further parUciUars may be 
obtained from the Secretary of 
the University. Northcote House, 
The Queen's Drive, Exeter, RX4 
4QJ, to whom appUtatlons 
(«ffm copies; overseas candi¬ 
dates one cop^ should be sent 
by 2nd May lu72. Quote refer¬ 
ence no 1/33^3042. 


INTCRIM STATEMENT 


University of Melbourne 

Sidney Myer Chair of Commerce and lousiness 
Administration 

The IJnlversltv wishes to fill the Sidney Myer Chair ol Commerce and 
Business Administration which is va'ant following ihe resignation oi 
Professoi P J Willeit on his anriointmeiit as hrst Vice-Chancellor of 
the Onffilh University in Queensland 

The prime rcsnonslhlhties of ti.e Profe.ssor of Commerce «nd Business 
Admir. st rat ion will be to carry oh and Ut develop Monagemenl. 
Eriutatitm in the UniversUs 

SALARY SAl!i,264 per annum 

Further iniormatlon. ln'’luding di-tails of anpliraiu.n pioreduie. super¬ 
annuation, travel and removal expenses, hour'.ng asslsUtice and rontiitiims 
of a-palntment. is ava lable from the Association at Commonwealth 
UnlvirEillea lApptii), 3 R Gordon Sgticin, liondon WCIH OPP iTel 01-IB7 
8A72). 

Applications close on Mav 197? 


^ I/^Mitchell Cotts 
^ROUF^ Group LimKed 


Unaudited Interim Results for the Six Months 
ended 31st Decembei 1971 

Six .Si‘. V 

Months f! 

to31 12 71 1 . ; , ; 1 ; 


Group profit beforu 
interest and taxation 
Interest 


Group profit 
before taxation 
Taxation 


Group profit 
after taxation 
Outside shareholders 
interests 


Profit after taxation 
attributable to 
Mitchell Cotts Group 
shareholders 


,‘Jji 



Ordinary DividendsiCost 
Gross rate 
Per Share 



1 , 41.-1 
.k/iip 


Gump Pioht liofo'e I nxotion I-m tiu' six I'lontli' 
t^nciocl 3U4 OtH'e'iuhei 1971 1ms inupased bv 4/“,, 
when coinpaied tiHlie fii st hall of la-it yivii. Pi '■'htswoulci 
have inipioved .still iuithci hiil t.n the iealinnment ot 
woild cu/ienues which iiad t!h* etfc''‘l of 'Cd inmi th^^ 
Gioup Piotil butene Taxation hy shmk'£100,000 

Neaily all scikJis of the Gnmp C'lnti ihnted to the 
better piolit pei foinianco, which is w'lic'lly alti ihiTaiile 
to inteiests wliic fi existed m hnlii six 'iionths' petiods 
and no pai t is due to the at (luisition <4 new inteie;-.ts. 

Ttie piof'it ot Tendaho Plantations Shaio Goinpany 
has been included in the Inteiim Rc'sulls toi tiie fiist 
tune and the rompaiative Hpuios have been adjustod 
accordinniv. 

Negotiations are contmuinii on ihe cjniount of 
conipensatirm leceivablc for tfm nationalisation ot ttie 
Sudanese inieiestsand no piovision ha-; been made to; 
any leveniie that nuiy he paid subsocrlentiy to the 
Group loi the periods coveied In this Statement. 

An Inteiim Dividend of 3.7b’‘,' (1971 - 3.7b'„) has 
been declated on the Ordinary Shares and will be paid 
on 2nd June 1972. ___ 


CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 
(NORTHERN IRELAND) 

DEPUTY ECONOMISTS (2) 

Applications are invited for pensionable posts as 
Deputy Economists in 

(1) Labour Affairs Statistics Branch of the 
Ministry of Health and Social Services. 

(2) Economic Section of the Ministry of Finance. 
QUALIFICATIONS 

Candidates must have a First or Second Class 
Honours degree in Economics, including 
statistics, together with at least three years 
practical experience in economics or statistics. 

DUTIES 

(1) Labour Affairs Statistics Branch 

To examine the operation of new statistical 
procedures, such as the new Census of 
Employment and the proposal to computerise 
unemployment statistics. The work will also 
involve reporting and advising on various 
other aspects of the work of the Ministry's 
Labour Affairs Department. 

(2) Economic Section 

Economic and statistical analysis of major 
aspects of regional economic development, 
with special reference to the EEC, and the 
monitoring of the Northern Ireland Develop¬ 
ment Programme, including output budget¬ 
ing. 

SALARY SCALE 

£2,798-£3,873. Entry point will be related to 
experience and qualifications. Application forms 
and further particulars obtainable from the 
Secretary, Civil Service Commission, Clarendon 
House. Adelaide Street, Belfast, BT2 8NO. Tel: 
Belfast 44300 Ext 29. Completed application 
forms should be returned by May 3,1972. Please 
quote SB66/72/60. 
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Trantporl Economtct (Aviation & Shipping) 

Much of ihe work in this post is to do with 
the evaluation and analysis of the policies 
and programmes of the aviation and 
shipping industries. It involves the applica¬ 
tion of project appraisal techniques and 
cost/bcncfit analysis, and requires an 
understanding of corporate planning* 
methods. 

Oversoas Commarclal Policy 

The work will particularly concern ques¬ 
tions of trade liberalisation, our relations 
with international bodies, international 
monetary problems, and other such topics 
raised by our membership of EEC. 

R. & D. Harwoll 

Here the economic and social effects of 
R & D projects are evaluated through the 
application of cust/benefit analysis and 
other appraisal techniques. The person 
appointed will be the senior economist in 
the Unit, reporting to the Director. 

Other appointments arc to be made, con¬ 
cerning work on the development and 
analysis of industrial policies. 

The work involves research on current 
problems of vital importance with access 
to a wide range of unpublished material. 
The problems, embracing several discip¬ 
lines, require fundamental analysis. There 


Economists 

toworkon 

problems ofindustrial 
development and 
international trade 


are good opportunities to publish your 
findings and you are encouraged to keep 
in contact with universities. 


QiMi iFK AFioNs You will normally need to 
be at least 27 with a first or second class 
honours or higher degree in economics or 
a closely related subject. Substantial 
relevant experience is essential. Appoint¬ 
ment can on a permanent or contract 
basis. 


.SALARY (Inner I ondon)Starting sutaty cun 
be above the minimum of the scale £365.V- 
£4883 and promotion can lead to salaries 
of £f>475 and above. 

There are also vacancies in (he Civil 
Service College, Eorcign and C’ommon- 
wealth Ministry of Defence, the 

Department of Health and Social Security 
and the Ministry of Posts and Telecom¬ 
munications. 

Send for full details and (or an applica¬ 
tion form (to be returned b\ 5ih May). A 
visit to the department of yt-ur choice can 
be arranged if you arc short-listed. Write 
to the C'lvil Service Commission, Aicneon 
Link. Basingstoke. Hants. Or telephone 
Basingstoke 29222 ext. 500, or London 
01-839 lf)9h (24 hour ‘Ansafone’ service), 
quoting reference A/622/10 


I )qwrtmcntof'Irade&lndastry 


A s c a 

ECONOMIST/PLANNER 

ZAMBIA 
U.S. $1,400 

2 years contract. Free passage to and from 
Lusaka extended to the family. Free housing and 
medical benefits. 35-45 years of aga. English 
mother language. To work in collaboration with 
our Town Planning and Civil Engineering section 
on Regional and Town Planning and/or Trans¬ 
portation studies. 

Interested candidates should write, giving full 
details of qualifications, age, experience, 
nationality and marital status, to ; 

ASCO ZAMBIA, P.O. BOX 1340. LUSAKA. 
ZAMBIA. OR C.C. 

(ITALASCO VIALE REGINA MARGHERITA 279 
00198 ROMA). 


Portfolio 

Manager 


The Airwaye Corporations Joint Pension Scheme, situated on 
the Greet West Road, Hounslow. Middlesex, needs a Portfolio 
Manager to undertake the responsibility of approximately one 
half of the UK equity portfolio. Dealing is involved, together 
with the organisation and supervision of the work of two or 
more research analysts. Contribution to the formulation of 
policy is an integral part of the job. 

The position will suit someone who has a Univeraity degree 
or professional qualification and is in the region of 30 years 
of age. The appointed person will have had at least two or 
three years experience as a research analyst, preferably in the 
Capital Goods Sector of the stock market, and have had some 
experience of company visiting, dealing in the stock market, 
underwriting end similar work. 

Starting salary will be £3,193 per annum, rising to £3,948 per 
annum including London Weighting allowance. 

Additional benefits include memberahip of the contributory 
pension scheme and opportunities for holiday err travel 


Pottetrd fsqiietrv quoting E197 foe «n applieotion form to - 

Manager Selection Serviooc 
BOAC 



RO Box 10 

Hoathrow Airport (London) 
Hounslow TWO 2JA 
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APPOINTMENTS 


EHport moriKting 
manager 




Career Opportunity 
in Australian Steel Industry 

Location—Sydney 

This post will interest a man with substantial experience in inter¬ 
national marketing and sales achievement The appointee will bo 
responsible to General Manager Export for the development and sales 
execution of Export Marketing plans requiring dynamic leadership of 
an experienced export sales team with technical support services 

Preference will be given to applicants with employment background 
in steel mills engaged in export or merchant organisations and who 
have been responsible for sheet steel sales to international markets 
A knowledge of languages will be an advantage 

Remuneration This is a senior managerial appointment which will 
attract a person capable of earning around £E6 000 per annum fringe 
benefits including a car pertain to the position 

Free transport to Sydney together with usual household effects will 
be available to appointee and family 

Appiications inctuding summary of personal details education, qualifi 
cations and experience, should be addressed to The Chief Genetal 
Manager Service A Salos Division, c/o John Lysayht (Australia) 
Limited, London Office 14 16 Cockspur Street London SW1 They 
wilt be treated in the strictest confidence, and will be forwarded to 
Australia for consideration 


Lysaghts is now embarked on an 
expansion programme of maior 
proportions which will continue 
into the 1960*s You have a 
unique career opportunity to loin 
an historic Australian develop¬ 
ment 



John Lysaght (Australia) Limited, an 
independently managed company 
(jointly owned by The Broken Hill 
Proprletaiy Company Limited and 
Guest Keen A Nettletolds Limited of 
the U K) with a present turnover of 


$A200 million in steel sheet and coil 
from Its own mills, plans to spend 
up to $A1,000 million on expa^won 
of production facilities at Western- 
port, Vlc*oria The company Is already 
based in all States of the Common¬ 


wealth and has overseas subsidi¬ 
aries The product range currently 
ruarketed is very wide Operations 
will become progressively more 
international as a maior export plan 
Is Implemented, 
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POPUUnSN SIUDKS-INmUGENCE UNIT 

Head of Section 

£4230-£4878 

An cxprriencrc'd social statistician required to head a section 
undertakinfiT research into the inter-related demographic, 
social and economic characteristics of Greater London*s 
population. 

The work is roiif‘erned with the prediction of future develop¬ 
ments and changes whi<*h will affect the context in which local 
government autiiorities in London operate and the services 
they will need to provide. The section also obtain.s and dis¬ 
seminates vital statistics and (‘ensiis data for GLC departments 
and the London boroughs. 

The person appointed will direct the work of a specialist staff of 
statisticians and mathematicians. The post calls for manage¬ 
ment ability and a kecjii interi^st in applying statistics to 
London’s problems. 

Experience in designing and supervising an extensive research 
programme is essential. Publication of research findings is 
encouraged and the sec^tioii head must be able to assess their 
policy implications over the whole field of local and regional 
government operations in order to advise senior officers 
throughout the (Ireater London Council and the London 
Boroughs. 

Further rlf'tails and applicatlun forms retiirnahlc hv 2H April, from 
the Joint Director. Di^twutment of Planning and Transiiortalion 
(AO/78J/C),('ounlv llall.S.Kd 7PB. 

GREATER LONDON COUNCIL 

Department of Planning and Transportation. 


Assistant 

General Secretary 

work may include union nagoti* 
ation, research, tuition, editing 
and adminiatration. Scale mexi- 
mum exceeds C4.500; starting 
pay negotiable. Non contrib. 
pension, 6 weeks' hoiidey. 
Applicstions in confidence to 
Qenerel Secretary. APOE. 346 
Upper Richmond Road Weet, 
London SW14 SON marked 
'AGS', by 1 May 1972. 


CIIR Overseas 
Volunteers 


41 HOLLAND PARK. 

LONDON, Wll. 

01-727 3ib6. 

THREE VOLUNTEER 
CO-ORDINATORS 

are needed to act as the over¬ 
seas arm of ClTR’s operations 
within the Bc.ilsh Volunteer 
Programine. Two will l)e based 
in Central America, the third 
In the Yemen Arab Republic 
They will be responsible for the 
welfare and administration of 
CIIR volunteers. and the 
encouragement and assessment 
of local development projects 
which might benefit from volun¬ 
teer participation Terms 
include a personal allowance, 
board and lodging, all expenses, 
a Land-Rover, annual return 
^r-fare to UK and a Anal re¬ 
settlement grant The posts arc 
for a minimum of two yws. 
starting In September 1972. 

Male economics or social sflehcc 
graduates with language ability, 
overseas experience and a capa¬ 
city for administration arc 
most likely to succeed, but 
applicaUons from anv suitably 
qualified or experienced candi¬ 
date will be considered Wri^ 
lor application form to R 
Ohurch. 


PENNINE AREA 

ECONOMIST/ 

STATISTICIAN 


Apphciitions are invited for the above position 
rtl the Jubilof: Street Offices, Blackburn Tho 
work mdudus the provision of statistical 
Kifijimnlion .services, anatysis of commercioi 
i.nTln,mcince. sales forecasting, inveslment 
tsppraiso! and some market rcsoarch 
Aryplications are mvitod from statistics or 
eronomirs (jraduaios particularly those with 
K'leviirii |)0!it-<radifntc qiiulifications oi with 
siiiiabu* eK|>erii>ncc ,n industry or commerce 

S.i'.iry Wilh.n Int range f 1632/11998 pv-r 


N J r Conditions 


AA/ 


Application forms obtc'inahle 
<iom and to bu leturnod to 
Manayei, Norweb. Jubilse 
StroHt, Blackburn BB1 1ES 
by 22nd April 1972 


Market 

Research 


Twinlock Ltd , loadors m the field of office systems and 
equipment have an outstanding opportunity for an ex¬ 
perienced Market Research Executive 

Management appreciates the need tor a strong marketing 
function and sees this position as being a really key one 
within a dynamic, marketing environment 

Aged 25-35, applicants will bo Graduates preferably m 
Economics, and have sound experience of market research 
terJiniquos Ho will be totally involved in the corporate 
research of Twinlock on all marketing operations 

An excellent salary will be paid togetheM with an attractive 
range of fringe benefits 

Pl«a$0 write giving full details about yourself end present 
salary quoting Ref S/166, to : Bob Forrest Rorsonnoi 
Manager, Twinlock Limitod, Bockonhom, Kent, BR3 4BH. 


norweb 
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LIBRARIAN 

The Reserve Bank of Australia requires a female 
Economics or Arts Graduate in her early or mid¬ 
twenties to take charge of the Research Library 
in its London Office. Some assistance to the 
general activities of the Research Section will be 
required. Excellent salary and conditions of 
service, including contributory pension scheme, 
assisted home purchase and Staff Cafeteria. 

Applications should be made, in writing, to: 

The Manager, 

Reserve Bank of Australia, 

8-10 Old Jewry, 

London. EC2R 8DT. 


FISHERV trAnsnOANS 

are required by 

FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION 

of the 

UNITED NATIONS 

in 

Developing Countries 


IF YOU HAVE 

—^Degree in statistics or 
related subjects from a 
university of recognized 
standing 

—Five to seven years experi¬ 
ence in the design or 
implementation of large* 
scale surveys including 
the processing of statisti¬ 
cal data, preferably in 
fisheries. Experience in 
scientific sample surveys 
would be an advantage 


OR 

—Degree in statistics or an 
allied degree including 
.biology with specializa¬ 
tion in statistics 

—^Two to three years experi¬ 
ence of survey work pre¬ 
ferably of sample surveys 
and in the field. Experi¬ 
ence in fisheries would be 
an advantage 


-A very good knowledge of English, French or Spanish 


WE CAN OFFER — 

Annual salary ranging from 

U.S.$ 13,500 to 17.500 U.S.$ 10,000 to 12,000 

net (tax free), plus a post Cost of Living Adjustment, 
other allowances and liberal fringe benefits 


IF INTERESTED: Send rdsumd to: 

RscniltmaBt Section, FIDX, 

FAO of tho United Nations. 

Vlalo dalle Tenae dl Carmcalla, 

MIOO Roma, Italy. 

i : FIZ. 


London School of 
Economics : 

UNIVERSITY OP LONDON 

ApplicaMont lUf Invik'd for 
opp^niment Iroin a date noi 
laiUv than 1 Ocii«ber 11172 to a 
LpoLureflhlp III Pernonnel Man- 
aRPiTM-nl In Itii! Deparlment of 
Social Scl«<nc:e and Admlni- 
atratJon on the .salary acate for 
]pcturor% up Ui a rn AXiinutn of 
£3.999 a year pluA £162 a year 
London Allowance, with 
superannuaUon )>enents In 



qualiacaUona, ese. and eaikeri- 
ence. CandldatM ahculd preler- 
aMv be aradualea Ui the 
Bociai acienew with apeclaJiaed 
training and experience in 
Pensoiaiel Management. 

ApplicaUom ahould be r«- 
oclved not lat4!r than 4 May 
1072 by the Administrative 
Omoer I Hoorn H.610). The 
Liondon School of Economies 
and Poll Meal Science (E/IS). 
Houghton Sired, liondon WC2A 
llAE. from whom application 
furniR should be obUUtied. 


A VACANCY OF INTEREST TO 


ECONOMETRICIANS 

Due to expansion, a vacancy offering unusual opportunities 
in the field of Econometrics has occurred in the Research 
Department of a leading City firm. 

The firm is noted for its progressive attitude to investment 
and economic research and has included amongst its projects 
the building of a macro model of the UK economy. U is 
envisaged that the further development of this work will 
include an analysis of the Monetary Sector, the use of 
input/output techniques, and the adaptation of the system 
to a real time computer terminal network giving facilities 
for operating in interactive mode. 

Much of the work that is planned is of a particularly 
sophisticated and advanced nature, and for the successful 
applicant there will be the opportunity to participate in and 
contribute to these new developments. 

Applicants should have a very good degree and preferably 
have done postgraduate work in Econometrics or Monetary 
Theory. Age range is 22 - 25 . 

Salary will be generous and progressive. 

Please reply to Box No 2436 . 



Share in 

tlW 

Britainii gas 

ECONOMIST 

£ 2390-£2890 

An ikonAimist js neodeJ in the Economic Planning 
Division o*' the Gas C ouncil in Limdon, to analyse and 
advise on a variety ol purchasing problems of a noii- 
rcpciMivc nature. 

Qmsidcrai^lc latitude will be given to allow work be 
done with the minimum of supennsion. Knowledge of the 
energy market is desirable. The ability to digest complex 
problems quickly and provide SAiund yet lucid assessments 
IS fundamental. Additionally, you should be educated to 
degree standard in Economies and have had at least three 
years' e.xpericnce in a large company or management 
consultancy. 

Application forms can be obtained from the Personnel 
Manager, Fhe Gas Council, 59 Bryanston Street, 
London WiA 2AZ, quoting reference EP/161/202/2/E, 
date r 


C^.losing 


r for applications is 2nd May 1972. 


■ i: 
















too 
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PUBLICATIONS 


La Trobe University 

MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 

DEPARTMENT OP POLlTlCfl 

Lectureship in 
International Relations 


AppllCfttionfi are invlteil for 
spi^ciallsU Iti any aspect of 
International Relations The 
successful applicant who will 
be ejwected to take up duty by 
March IP75 will be required to 
construct snrt teach botli 
inirotluctory and advaiired 
courses In Internatlonai Rela¬ 
tions 


Salary »A6.697" $9,28(1 p a 

PfiS.U type superauriuation 
available 


Further Information and 
appIloaUon forms are available 
from the Association of 

Commonwealth Universities 
(Appts), 18 Gordon Square, 
London WCIH OPP (Tcl 
01-387 85*12), or from the 

Registrar, La Trobe Unlversltv, 
Bundoora. Victoria 3083, 
Australia 


Aji^llcallotis close on 31 May 


Oxford University 

Director of Transport 
Studies Unit 


AppUcatlons are Irivlleri for this 
post, Stipend on the scale 
£3.B52-C4.'i34. Details may »je 
obtained fmm the Secretary of 
Faculties. University Registry, 
Broad Street. Oxford 0X1 3BD, 
to whom completed appllcatlorM 
(eight typed cople^ should be 
sent by 8 May. Please quote 
ref 759 


Bogazici University 

Istanbul 


University of 
Edinburgh 

Department of Agricu/tur<? 

Applications are invited for 
the post of LBCTURfiR in 
Agricultural Ecoriomics Appli¬ 
cants Rhuuld have an Honours 
degree in Economics or In 
Agricultural Economics, wit.i 
posl-graduaU> experience in 
teaching and research The post 
is tenable Iroin 1st October, 
1972 

Salary Scale. £L«41 - f3.9»li 
per annum 

Applications, bv letter aiirec 
Copies) together with the 
names of I wo referees, should 
be sent to the Secretary ti 
the University, Old College, 
South Bridge, Edinburgh. EHd 
OYL. from whom further par¬ 
ticulars may also be obtained 
The closing date for appllcs- 
Uonh Is 3Uth April, 1972 
Please quote reference 1031. 


SENIOR TRANSLATOR/ 
REVISER 

The Bank for Internstfonal 
SottiemcnU, Basle, Switzerland 


Age 30-4.5 LanguSafK required . 
Ervglivh (mother tongue), German, 
French and Italian Candidate^ 
should have a good degree from a 
British university and preiferaibly 
experience m translating finan>>.iai 
and Bcono.mic texts 

Good salary, pension scheme 
and many other ancillary ibenoTiLs 
Please wnlc, rnclusing shorl 
eurnrulum vitae and rocenl photo- 
(rraph. to the Staff Offro, 'Bank lor 
International SeMlemcnts. OH-AOOO 
Baste 


BUSINESS 
& PERSONAL 


CARIBBEAN - WATCHERS • 
Past-Changing isles covered 
comprehensively in probing 
news-letter. SpeolaJ' £3 0 
ycurly, via air £0.50 brings 
sampleB Caribbean News 507B 
Fifth Ave., New York. NY. 
10017 U 8.A. 


For further 
announcements 
see pages 5, 94 to 101 



DOW 30,000 BY 1976 (?) 


Therefore 

SWITCH TO THE RUBLE 

Digest $04 O A sequel to 50 & 50B ("$.V each) 

FiJGHT FRGM THE DOLT.AR 
COMIN(; CATASTROPHE RC^OM 
Its lik'onomics 

All 3 for $5 n Or Free with 12 mo\. \ub. ^36 □ 
Past Pres. Oxford University Economic Sociei^t author of 
the famous classir- 

INVESTMENT POH APPRECIATION $7 □ 

H'e: offer $7,000 to any charity named by any well known 
financial editor if he will indicate any Timing Specialist 
with a better record than ours over the last 4 decades. 

Major L.L.B. Angas, Inc., Saxtons River, Vermont 05154, 
U.S.A. 


EDUCATION & COURSES 


Learn German in 
Germany 

Crash courses for businessmen 
throughout the year. Summer 
liollday residentdal courses for 
schoolchildren. Modem methods. 
Fantaotlc progress. Many 


extra curricula aciMvlUes. Write 
for full details to: 


THE GERMAN LANGUAGE 
SECRETARY, 
REGENT SCHOOL. 

8 FRANKFURT MAIN. 
ZEIL 83 
Tel 23 75 67. 


r CENTRE FOR BUSINESS RESEARCH AND 
MANCHESTER BUSINESS SCHOOL 




Applications are inv)led fur 
all ranks (Assistant Professor 
to full Professor) In ECON¬ 
OMICS and In BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION fmm 
foreigners who have oonalder- 
able teaching experience in 
American and English 
imlverslitles 


The language of Inatructlon Is 
English and the University has 
more than a hundred years 
(if tradition behind It as the 
former Robert College of 
Istanbul 


The Economics Department 
offers only the BA degree at 
the moment w'lth plans to start 
the Masters pn^gram In 1972- 
73 Appileant.s In the field of 
Munetarv Theory or Inter¬ 
national Trade will be 
preferTeil 


'Iho Adminlstrat’on 

l>-partrnpni offers both the 
BA un.l MBA drt,recs 
Appl'catiwiis tiro invll<*ri for 
OperatioJif. Rtscarcli Production 
Management Managerial 

Finance 


SalH.'jeb lUtrartivo The 

aucoesstui applicants will pf 
required to assume clutv un 
September I, 1972 


Applications including nn-. 
nculum vUae and rifimes ot 
three referees should be .leiv 
The Dean. School m 
,dmlnlstrattve Sciences. 
.Jjvagipl Unlversltv, Bebek. 
p.K. 2. Uianbul. Turkey. 
Igom whom further Informallon 
. BBn be obtained. 




KATMANDU, fabulous 2 weeks 
holiday, jet return £146 inclu¬ 
sive, Also Paris return by jet 
£12 50 Eurovlsta. 'Pel : 01-388 
0145 


Escorts/Hostesses 

To entertain your clients In 
London 723 8601 


RENT-A-BIRD TOP ESCORTS 
AVAILABLE BY DAYLIGHT OR 
MOONLIGHT. 035 0149. 


Your yacht delivered to the 
Mediterranean in time for your 
summer vacation with care and 
authority. Sample price : 40 

toot sa ling yacht from South 
Coast to the Balearic Islands 
£300 The Association of Pro¬ 
fessional Delivery Skippers, 
High Street. Ha.mble, Hamp¬ 
shire. Phone Hamble 3403. 


Norpd-Saunas 

The bast “ insulated " 
traditional Finnish saunas. 
Dept. EC, 

Norpb-Saunas of Finland 
(UK) Ltd, 

Claeve Prior, EvBBham, Worcs. 
Bidford-on-Avon 2418 
(STD 078-968) 


ONE-DAY CONFERENCE 
THURSDAY 1JUNE1972 

£uropa Hotel, Grosvenor Square, London, W.lt 

‘BUSINESS C]ONHI»4CE 
AND THE UNCERTAIN 
ECONOMIC FUTURP 


The uncertainties facing the British economy over growth, 

taxation, prices and incomes, the EEC and international monetary 

problems will be discussed by leading authorities. 

Chairman: Douglas Hague, Profe8Sf>r of Managerial Economics. 

Manchester Business School. 

Speakers will include; 

Campbell Adamson, Director General of the 

Confederation of British Industry. 

Sir Frederick Catherwood, Managing Director, 

John Laing & Son Ltd. 

Peter Jay, Economics Editor, The Times. 

Alan Prest, Professor of Economics with special 

reference to the Economics of die 
Public Sector, London School of 
Economics. 

Details from Miss Rosemary Weston 
Manchester Business School, Booth Street West| 
Manchester Ml5 6FB Teh (061) 273 B228. 


2 
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EDUCATION AND COURSES 


University of Strathclyde 

SCOTTISH MOTEL SCHOOL 

MSc in Tourism 

Appllcatlom are inviti'd for adnilsaton to a one-year ciiurae Jeaditifr U) 
the degree of MSc tn Tounam 

The courae. which storta in October 1072, conalats of nine inoiiUit> 
instruotlon followed by preparation of a disaertaUon The core aubjccta 
are Operation or Tourist Pa'-llitdes, Tourism Admliiistraiinn and inter, 
national Tourism and are tauaht within the ScotUah Hotel Bchuol where 
tourism teaching is well established. In nddlUon candidates will be 
able to take subsidiary classes m subjects offered by other Departments 
within the Dnlversitv such as planning, marketing and economics of 
buslneu finance 

It is an approved course of the Scottish Business School 

The course Is Intended lor candidates contemplating a career in 
tourism or who are employed in tourist olficcs and government ministries 
whether in tills country of overseas, 

Applicants should have a good honours degree in economics, geograpliy, 
administration, sociology, planning, hotel and catering administration or 
a cognate subject 

For further particulars write to Professor J Beavis, University 
of Strathclyde. Ross Hall. 221 Crookston Road. Olosgow. 052 2NO 

Ple.ise quote ref 1 2 


For further announcements 
see pages 5,94 to 100 


TWO FINANCIAL SEMINARS 
IN BRUSSELS 
TO OPTIMISE CASH AND 
CREDIT MANAGEMENT 

CASH MANAGEMENT 

May 15-17 

* Developing a cash management strategy 

International cash management and foreign 
exchange risks 

*The bank/corporate relationship 
•Tax aspects 

CREDIT MANAGEMENT 
May 17-19 

•Interplay of credit and Marketing function 
•Credit department organisation 

•Tools and procedures for credit granting and 
collection 

•The role of banks in credit management 
Fee for each seminar is BF11,500 (€96) 

For further details, please contact: 

Stsphsn Back, Progrsmms Oirsetor 
Msnagsmsnt CstUfs Europs 
Avsnus dea Arts, 4. B-1040 Brussats, Bafgium 
Tataphona . 19.03.90. Talan . 21.917. 

Management Centre 
Europe 


Decision Making 
in Britain 

Kingsgale College. 

Bruadslairs 

2-i Junr, 1072 

A Course f.^r all with an itilpr- 
est In how wc are governed, 
but of particular value to Open 
Umver&ltv siudcnU taking the 
Second level eourw* ij 203 
Further particulars fnivn the 
Principal, Klngsgale Culk'Ke, 
Bruaiistalra, Kent 


NATIONAL 

EXTENSION C0LLE6E 

provides degree, GCE, and 
professional courses for 
study at home. Also Gate¬ 
way courses for intending 
Open Universiity students. 
Individual and expert 
tuition by practising 
teachers and weekend semi¬ 
nars at Oxford and 
Cambridge. 

Write now for a free Guide 
to Courses to 
Marilyn Mellor, Room 16, 
National Extension College, 
Cambridge. 


The City University 

8T. JOHN STREET, 

IXiNIKlN EClV 4PB 


The Gresham Lectures 


Three unr-hour lectureg on ‘ Buaineiia 
Uisaesi ana tlir Courts ' will be given 
liv Mr P It Glsisrbrook, Fellow 
(il .Jebiis College, Cambridge. at 
i;KESHAM CXU.UEGK. Ba-Slnghall 
street, horulon F. C 2 at f> 30 p m on 
Tiiesdavfi April 25th : Ui&a (auaeri bv 
bad a.ivire . Mav 2rid 1bV2 : hoM 
caused by unfair eompeUtion , May 
oth 1972 . caused bv inlerfertruce 

iJi the perturraance ol uuntrarUi 


AdmiaSion free DetatiH from Vice- 
Pnnc.timl. T'lie Citv University 


Home Study Tuition 
BSc (Econ) LL.B. 

and other external degrees of the 
University of I^ndun Sperlally 
prepared cr>urses for the Federatlun 
of Slock Exchanges, for Accountancy, 
Company Secretaryship, Law. Costing. 
Banking. Insurance Market'ng. OCE 
Also many thoroughly useful t non¬ 
exam) courses in BuBlness Subjects 
Write today fur details or advice, 
stating subjects In which interested. 

Metropolitan College 

092), St Albans, or 
call at 30 Queen Victoria Street. 
London. EC4. Tel 01-248 6874 
(Founded 1910.) 

Accredited by the Council for the 
Accreditation of Correspondence 
Colleges. 


Teaching is not 
just another Joh— 
it’s a career with 
a future 

A good technical qualification combined with a 
course of technical teacher training offers a 
career with a future 
A one-year free tuition course m 

BUSINESS STUDIES 

(ACCOUNTANCY, COMMERCE, 
LAW, MANAGEMENT, BANKING, 
ECONOMICS. SECRETARIAL, ETC.) 

IS offered to men and women aged between 24 and 
about 45 (Graduates may be accepted under 24) 
who hold a University Degree; associate 
membership of a professional institution : H.N.D. 
or H.N.C.; R.S A. Advanced Certs, in shorthand 
and/or typewriting, together with good general 
education. 

Maintenance and travelling grants available. 

Next course September 1972 to June 1973. 

For full particulars write to The Director, Room 75, 
at either of the following colleges— 

Technical Teachers' CoHege, Compton Road West, 
WOLVERHAMPTON. 

Coliaga of Education (Technical), Holly Bank Road, 
HUDDERSFIELD. 

Garnett College, Downahire Houee, Roehampton Lane, 
LONDON SW15. 

CoIIms of Education (Technical), Chadwick Street, 
BOLTON. 
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{Travel is so broadening.) 
Rallying cry of the culture vultures. - 



As any Far East expert can 
testify such magnificent sunsets occur only 

I NHERE IS at Manila And even tween Tokyo and 

there only in the evening. 

peris. If you find ' ^ you’d belief not do. 


yourself sitting peaceably in 
yourluxuriousSwissairarmchair 
on the non-stop flight from Ge¬ 
neva to Bombay, and your neigh¬ 
bour suddenly explains the phys¬ 
ical and topographical reasons 
why the plane can only land 
crosswise at Hong Kong, you 
may take a small bet it's one of 
these characters. (Never fear, the 
landing is perfectly normal.) 

The stories our hostesses have 
to listen to in the way of expert 
opinion while on the 230 weekly 
connections between, to, and 
from Karachi, Bombay, Bang¬ 
kok. Hong Kong, Manila, Tokyo, 
and Singapore not only deserve 
an advertisement all to them¬ 
selves, but would fill a book: 

That the girls in Colombo are 
much prettier than in Singapore. 

That you can see the Hima¬ 
laya on the Swissair flight from 


Bangkok to Manila. (If you can 
at all, possibly on the non-stop 
flight from Athens to Bangkok.) 

That silk is cheaper in Singa¬ 
pore than anywhere. 

That there's a tailor in Hong 
Kong who will make a suit to 
measure in three hours. 

And the true distinction be¬ 
tween a sari and a sarong. 

Not to mention the differ¬ 
ences in preparing Japan. India, 
and Ceylon tea. 

Our hostesses and pursers say 
nothing to betray their amaze¬ 
ment. One doesn’t teach lessons 
to experts. But if you should be 
flying with us the first time, please 
ask us any question you feel like. 

On long runs we have plenty 
of time, and people like our crews 
who move around professionally 
in the Far East have a pretty 
good idea of what goes on be- 


But as to the wild assertions 
that the Far East has the world’s 
biggest city, the world’s highest 
mountains, the world’s fastest 
industrial growth, the world’s 
most remarkable buildings, and 
the world’s speediest railway, 
they’re all perfectly true. 

And any lATA travel agency 
can confirm that Swissair has 
tempting, completely individual, 
yet reasonable package tours out 
that way. 

The business about sunset at 
Manila is true too; the Swissair 
advertising manager himself says 
so. He knows all 79 destinations 
that Swissair flies to. And when 
conversation turns to the Far 
East, he puts on an odd expres¬ 
sion ; probably he considers him¬ 
self an expert. 

It’sa shame he can’t take better 
pictures of sunsets, though. 



i 
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1 (onoinist 


Binding 

cases 



EtindinQ uws (nr The Economitt ore eveilabie from Eoiibind Ltd The binderi (tee illuttretiwi) ere 
covered m itrong black leather cloth vMlh e black leatherette lining The iptne, which it ipecially 
reinforced is emboued in gold and rert Each binder holdt 13 iituas of the mam edilion or 18 iisuai of 
the air edition, with guart^ irnhcet The cott par bindar, post free throughout the world, ist1-25 
(US $3 SO) Orders stating clearly which edilion, the years required and endosmg payment, should be 
sent, NOT to The Economist, but to 

EASIBIND LIMITED (Dept. E) Lardley House. 4 Uxbridge Street, Kensington. 
London W8 Telephone: 01 727 0686 (3 lines) 

CoplM of the CHiartmrly indicM (£2 80 pa) ara avaHablo only from 
Tha Eoonomint, 26 St. Jamma's Straat, Loralon SW1A1HQ. 


| [g Lancaster Carpets & 
Engineering Limited 

Dividend up from 15% to 25% 


Points from the Report and Accounts and the Review by the 
Chairman, Mr E. S. Hammett, C£ng., FJ.Mech.E., F t.Prod.E.. for 
the 52 weeks ended 2nd January, 1972. 



1971 

1970 

Turnover 

£12,973.787 

£10,919,944 

Pre-Tax Profit 

1.737.6B1 

1.303,989 

Taxation 

699,092 

569,459 

Ordinary dividend 

25% 

16%^ 

1 ^Adjusted for Capital issue 



# Further growth. Sales 19% higher and profits up by 33%. 

% Previous capital expenditure a major influence in the further 
advance by Lancaster Carpets Limited. Planned expansion 
over next two years should lead to 40% increase in output 
and a further increase in profit. 

# Priest (Lmdiey) Limited, producers of high quality synthetic 
yarns, again contributed to Group profits 

# The Motor Gear & Engineering Co. Ltd. increased its sales 
and profits in a depressing period for manufacturers of capital 
equipment 

# Further increase in profits expected in 1972. 






w 

vBr Prioiit (Lind ley) 


A bank 
that combinea 
ihpdthful energy 

with sound hwhaew management 
an$ frts/^ig,idRci^t service 
fed good bgak tb 
do htdAsim with. 
pon*t 'pod agree? 



Maybe that’s why 

we can’t stop growing. 

(Who wants to?) 

SAITAMA BANK 

HEAD OFFICE: Takasago, Urawa. SaUama. Japan 
TOKYO OFFICE & FOREIGN DEPARTMENT: 
Kyobaahi, Chuo'ku, Tokyo (Cable'SAICIN TOKYO, 
TelexJ2281l, J26376) 

Other Branch Offices: 131 in major cities in Japan 

Over — a l|a»raMntativ« OfriciM: 

20 Exchange Place, New York, N.Y. 10Q06, U.S.A. 
Cable: RAltVUMAGIN NEW YORK. Tetox: 223410 
0/12 Chenwi<le« Landon, E.C.2. Telex: 886400 


MyVDE IN nVVLY 


WHAT 
ITALIAN 
PRODUCTS 
INTEREST yi 

YOU? P 

Let us know. It will be our 
pleasure to send you free 
information on the best 
Italian products. 



RMtta del 


D 





CORSO VITTORIO EMANUELE 18 • MILAN (ITALY) 
««Hid by tbs ITALIAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE FOR FOREIGN TRADE 







NEW YORK’S 

nHOTEL 
■tARHLE 


AcconimoitJations for 
transient and residential 
occupancy. The Carlyle 
offers the full panoply of 
services associated with in¬ 
ternationally-known hotels 
of its calibre. Three superb 



restaurants. 


Madium Avenue at 76th St. 

NewYork,N.Y.10021 

Telephone: (212) RH 4-1600 
C’ablu. THE CARLYLE, Ncw York 
Int. Telex: 620692 


MONTHLY 
AVCNAOC 
WONLO SUOAR 
N.V. SPOT PRICES 


JFMAMJJASONO 

1971 


THS ECONOMIST APRIl.' 15, 1^72 

SUGAR 

O JanMary 1*71 > sail on naar 
tarm advance. Waaknaas will 
follow. 

© Maroli-Aiirll 1971 - Broad 
downward trend. Buying oppop 
tunity around mid-yaar. 

© July 1971 - Expect selling on 
approach to 4.S( spot 

O Avipist-SaptaniBor 1971 - Only 
moderate further weakness fol¬ 
lowed by recovery to new highs. 

Add to purchases on weakness. 

Long term trend up. Maintain 
long positions. 

© Octaber-Navambor 1971 - Long 
term trend up. Maintem long 
position. 

For over a quarter of a century, 
our basic restearch has enabled us 
to anticipate well in advance a 
major reversal in the price trend. 

It is indicative of the commodity 
work t^erformed by us for many 
large corporations in industrial and 
agricultural commodities. 

Your inquiry on your corporation 
letterhead is rcquc'ited addressed 
to: 

J. Carvel Lange 

International, Inc. 

Subsidiory el Indestrial Caoiniedity Ceip. 

122 E«l 42nd St.. New Yark, N.Y. 10017 

CMbi ECONOMAM TaltphMW; 7l24f71242 

39tli Yonr World WIdo Sonrieo 


Bilanz 

1971 


Bilanz 11,4 Mrd. 423,0% 

Umaatz 720,6 Mrd. 416,1 % 

Gesamtainlagan 10,7 Mrd, 422,7% 
Gasamtausleihungen 6,7 Mrd. 419,6% 
Wartpapim 1,3 Mrd. 440,4% 


1970 



BAWAG* 


11969 


1968 


j1966X1967 


. 'ftaxiutered as a: 

^28r>HBted 


Bm M AiBflr m WBiaa^ 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 



1972 

Ordinary 

Price, 

Change 

Yield 


stocks 

Apr. 12, 

on 

Apr 

Low 


1972 

week 

12 


Banks, other flnencial 



268 

Algemcne Bank 

FI 326 

18 

5 2 

57 a 

Ariisierdam-Rot 

FI 7P, 

2 '* 

4 8 

25/ 

Aust & NZ Bank 

330p 

18 

3 0 

37*4 

Bank of America 

|4I 

t 1 *. 

2 7 

370 

B of Ireland 

420p 


3 3 

886 

6 of Montreal 

987’.p 

1 50 

3 2 

85 

B Nac de Mexico 

P90 

2 

8 3 

30B 

B of NS Wales 

455p 

1 10 

2 0 

525 

B of Scotland 

680p 

1 20 

3 0 

2310 

B Bruxelles 

Fr B2600 

! 40 

4-6 

221 

B de Paris Pays Bat 

Fr 259 

7 

5 2 

54*. 

Bankers Trust 

$63*4 

I 1*1 

4 5 

596 

Barclays 

886 p 

£I3V 

i 16 

2 i 

ll«.* 

Can Imp Com 

1 '• 

2-1 

78 

Charterhouse Group 101'ip 

1 *. 

4 1 

52 

Chase Manhattan 

$57*. 

*• 

3 5 

51*4 

Chemical Bank NY 

$57*. 

I 

5 0 

235'i 

Commertbank 

DM 24e'i 

2 

3-4 

144'* 

Credit Commercial 

Fr 174 

1 5 

4 3 

570 

Credit Fonder 

Fr 424 

3 

5 0 

3695 

Credit Suisse 

Fr 5 3720 

165 

2-1 

313*. 

Deutsche Bank 

DM 342-3 

2 2 

2-6 

269*1 

Dresdner Bank 

DM 280 


3-2 

43S 

First Nat City 

$56*. 

1 I'l 

2-3 

355 

Fuji 

Y465 

! 40 

1 3 

335 

Hambros 

424p 

1-20 

1-8 

142 

1*4 

Hill, Samuel 

IDS Mgnt 

i90p 

$1*4 


2 0 

'.3»* 

Hongkony & Sh 

£16*1 

i 1 

2-2 

130 

Klelnworc Benson 

I 88 p 

I 21 

2-0 

5830 

Kredletbank 

Fr B 6890 

|90 

2 7 

330 

Kundenkt edit 

DM 380 

1 

2 7 

1640 

Lambert L’Ind 

Fr B2’70 

1 25 

3-7 

320 

LBI 

45Sp 

. 10 

2 2 

601 

Lloydt 

802p 

6 

2 0 

30 

Manuf's Hanover T'ti $ 35'4 

i 1*4 

4 4 

62670 

Mediobanca 

L 74700 

1 9000 

1-5 

216 

Merr.antile Credit 

265p 

7 

2 8 

176 

Mercury Secs 

2 l 2 p 

t 10 

1 4 

522 

Midland 

7620 
f 327 

1 18 

2 3 

202 

Mitsui 

1 76 

1 5 

205 

Montagu Trust 

292p 

1 I9 

1 2 

7P, 

Morgan J P 

$87*< 

I 4 

J 2 

355 

Nat ft Grindlays 

SOSp* 

I 10 

3 3 

2 07 

Nat Australasia 

$A3 99 

10 06 

3 0 

176 

Nat Com Grp 

Z28p 

4 

2-1 

601 

Nat West 

864p 

f4 

2 1 

120 

Norsk Creditbk 

rii? 


7 4 

13*. 

Royal Canada 

1 *. 

2-4 

608 

Senroders 

840p» 

20 

1-2 

324 

Slater Walker Secs 

390p» 

- 7 

2 1 

2945 

Soc Gen de Banque 

Fr B3I3S 

f 35 

4 5 

2640 

Soc Gen de Belgique 

FrB267S 

I 30 

5 2 

328 

Standard ft Chart 

445p 

320 

2 7 

260 

Suez 

Fr 375*. 

- 6 *. 

5 0 

365 

Sumitomo 

'1 486 

fS3 

1-2 

3710 

Swiss Bank Corp 

Fr S4000 

90 

2 0 

3885 

Union Bank Switz 

Fr S 4160 

130 

7-4 

490 

Union Discount 

S65p 

-125 

4 2 

237 

United Oom Tst 

275p 

4 

2 3 


Ineurance 




58 

Aetna Lifu A Cat 

$ 68 *. 

1 6 

2 3 

388 

Allianz Versich 

DM469 

i3 

1 3 

446 

Comm Union 

SOOp 

4 

3 3 

496 

Eagle Scar 

574p 

i 16 

2-1 

164 

Gnn Accident 

209p* 

-5 

3-1 

48350 

Generell 

L 54850 

f-4250 

0-8 

252 

Gdn Royal Exch 

303p 

|3 

2 7 

326 

Legal ft General 

4060 

FI 87 -8 

8 

2 6 

65 8 

Nac Nedriandn 

0 2 

2 3 

308 

PMrl 

364p* 

20 

3 1 

252 

Phoenix 

294p 

8 

3 3 

171 

Prudential 

I97p* 

7 

3 0 

394 

Royal 

426p* 

12 

3 5 

502 

285 

Sun AKianee 

Talaho Mar ft F 

?% 

14 

.fl 2 

3-1 

1 7 

476 

Toklo Marine 

Y5J5 

fW 

10 

4775 

Zurich In# 

Fr SS650 

- 40 

3 2 


Ordinary 

sCock$ 


^irle.ur 9% 

Barclays B'4% 

Borg Warner 8‘\ 

Comriierrial U.iioii 8'/'^', 

Fmo 8% 

Fofd 8 % 

General Moiors 8'*% 

General TeU-phenr & Hetim 8' 
Shell 8% 

Hill Samuel 8’?% 

Rank 8*4% 

Traniotpari Gulf 8% 

Fireitono (DM) !K% 

Prov, of Nova Scotia (DM) 7 * 4 *!'' 
1C I (£/DM) 8 % 


Price, Change Yield 

Apr. 12, on Apr 

1972 vveek 12 


Breweries, etc 

Allied Breweries 
Anheiiser<Busch 
Bass, Charrington 
Bols NV 
Courage 
Disl tilers 
Distill Scagiams 
Dortmund Union 
Guinness 
Heineken 
Kirin Brewery 
Nat Distillers 
Scottish & Newc 
Sth African Br 
Wainey, Mann 
Whitbread *A' 

Building, building 
Assoc Portland 
BPB Industries 
Boise Cascade 
Bovis Holdings 
Ciments Lafarge 
Cimentcries Bnq 
Costal n 

Eng China Clays 
liaicementi 
Laing 'A' 

London Brick 
Marley 

Pllklngton Bros 
Redland 
Rugby Portland 
Steetley 
Tarntac 

Taylor Woodrow 
Wlmpey 


materials 

4a6p 

226p 

$17*. 

3l7p 

Fr 247 

Pr B26I0 

332p 

I32p 

L 22600 

2 l 8 p 

IS4P 

204p 

373p 

I63p 

I63p* 

IS3p 

288p 

J36p 

243p 


Catering, hotels, entertainment 
ATV ‘A’ I63p 16 

CBS $S7', , 3*. 

Granada 'A' 255p 1 25 

Gi.,nd Metropolitan 243p • I 

Holiday Inns |52*i *« 

1 yons ‘A’ 700p : 2 

Trust Houses-Fortc 227p i 11 


Chemicals 

AKZO 

ANIC 

Amer Cyanamid 

BASF 

Bayer 

CIBA-GEIGY 

Dow 

Dupont 

Fisons 

W R Grace 

Hoechst 

ICI 

Laporte 
Monsanto 
Montccatlni-Edison 
Norsk Hydro 
Rhone Poulenc 
Solvay 'A' 

St Gobain 
Takeda Chemical 
Union Carbide 


CmI B steel 
Arbed 
Bachleham 
Broken Hill Pty 
Densln Longwy 
Flnilder 
Pried Krupp 
Granges A B 


FI 67 4 I r. 

I 755 ,9 

$38*4 

DM166 7 :2 2 
DM 152 I 2-7 
rrS2620 15 

$90<. I 2*> 

$172*. I*. 

393p« « I 

$26*. t *• 

DM !70'i 3 

250p 17 


Fr B 4635 10 

134 ^ *• 

9A 12 65 0 10 

Pr 170 -1-8 9 

L3I7 4 27 

DM 142-6 .~l 2 
Kr 156 -2 


last week's 
prices 


This week’s 
prices 


9/1-72 

Ordinary 

I'rire. 

Cli ingi; 

Yield 


stocks 

April 12. 


April 

Low 


l9/i 

wt-4;k 

li 

58 7 

Hoe St h 

DM 71 3 

; 1 8 

4 2 

60 9 

Hoogoven 

FI 69'. 

1 

5-8 

145*. 

Mannesmann 

DM 185 '2 

1 4 2 

6-5 

52 

Nippon Steel 

Y.54 

2 

9 3 

65 2 

Rhoinstahl 

DM89 2 

0 6 

.5 6 

68 

Thyssen Hueiit- 

DM 85 4 

. 3 6 

4 1 

140 

Uglne Kuhlriiin 

Ff 186 4 

1 0 9 

7 2 

30*. 

US Steel 

$53’. 

. *. 

4 8 

85 9 

Usinor 

rr 113 

9 3 

6-0 

40 

Wcndct-bidelor 

Fr 51 


9 6 


Electrical, electronics 



I32‘, 

AFG Tcicfunken 

DM 181 


2 a 

766 

ASEA 

Kr 266 

7 

3 7 

174 

BICC 

I76p« 

5 

4 4 

402 

CGE 

fi 470 

3'. 

4-3 

162 

Chloride tieettk 

I8ll> 

7 

2-S 

56». 

Corns,*i 

$65*. 

t !'• 

0 8 

260 

Decc-i 

39Jp 

. 8 

2-4 

195 

FMI 

222p'’ 

3 

2 8 

181 

Flcctrolux b' 

Kr 25/ 

5 

3 8 

263 

1 M 1 riccsop ‘B’ 

Kr 26/ 

. 2 

1-9 

46*4 

Gimcral Llcrtnc 

$68*4 

1*. 

2-0 

170 

GEC 

I84p 


2 0 

28*4 

Gen le! & Elec 

$28*4 

*. 

5-3 

106 

Hluchl 

Y 118 


5-1 

127'. 

Honeywell 

$151*. 

1 4*1 

0-9 

32 

Hoover 

$78*4 

, 3 

l-S 

331*4 

IBM 

$397'. 

1 5*> 

1-3 

135 

Int Comp'jicr^ 

I47p 

6 

7 7 

77 

Mafhlnt-% Bull 

Fr/7 4 

2-6 


509 

Matsushita 

Y 769 

70 

1-3 

537 

Philips 

705p 

25 

2-8 

133 

Plessey 

I40p* 

1 

3-6 

36*4 

RCA 

$40^4 

- i'. 

2-S 

104 

Rf-diPfi'slor, 

i24p 

1 

3 4 

94 

Rcyrolle Parsons 


10 


204-3 

Siemens 

DM 261 

i *a 

2-7 

3740 

Sony 

Y 4880 

■ 425 

0-3 

29*4 

Speii'y P..ind 

135 

, 

2-0 

11■7'4 

Texas Ir'-trnmenrs 

$140*1 

5*. 

0-6 

95 

Thomso, 1 *(’ iilnn 

Fr 132 

0-2 

4-5 

458 

Thorn Elcttncjl 

552p 

124 

1 1 

69 

Toshiba 

Y69 


7 2 

41'. 

Wostein Union 

157 

i 3*4 

2-S 

4J 

'Wesimgliousu 

$52’. 

12*. 

1-7 


Ensmeering, shipbuilding 



200 

Acrow 'A‘ 

214p 

II 

2-2 

214 

A 1 I. 1 S Copro 

Kri39 

1-5 

2-t 

30*1 

DSA 

36p 

3*. 


297 

Babcock & Wilcox 

406p 

1 18 

2-6 

156 

John Brown 

I56p 

29 

7-4 

1150 

Brown Boverl ‘A’ 

FrS 1795 

65 

3-9 

79 

Cohen 600 

9to 

1 !’• 

4-7 

49*. 

Davy Ashmore 

67*tp 

- 1 

1-9 

167 

Demag 

DM 216*. 

1 17*. 

3 7 

36 

B Elllocr 

50p 

2 

1-2 

109 

Firth Cleveland 

I40p 


S-0 

374 

GKN 

384p 

1 

3-3 

148*. 

Gucehoffnungs 

DM IBS 

1 9 

3-8 

2l*t 

Harland ft Wolff 

35’ip 

-|8 


65 

Head Wrlghtson 

74*.p 

P. 

4-0 

40 

Alfred Harborc 

52p 

+ 1 


77 

IHI 

yfe 


7 7 

I7’t 

Inter Coir.bstn 

2l*ap 

1 - 


140 

Inter Comp Air 

I42p 

-2'a 

2-9 

42*1 

Laird Group 

73*ip 

13*1 


169 

MAN 

DM 206 

f-lO 

4"4 

76*1 

Mather ft Platt 

lOlp* 

•a 

3-1 

376 

Metal Box 

392p 


3 2 

77 

Mitsubiahi Heavy 

Y76 

' 1 

7 9 

107 
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I24p 

-2 

4 2 

369 
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Kr40Z 

-t-2 

2 9 

66 

Sarck 

74p 


2-7 

116 

Simon Enging 

trip 

+ t 

6 1 

7P. 

Scone^Plate 

83*tp 

- *• 

3 3 

49 

Swan Hunter 
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-F-8 

2 0 

3020 

Sutler 

FrS 3490 

60 
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Prices, 1972 

Ordinary 

Price, 

Change 

Yield 


1 ow 

ttcicks 

Apr 12. 
1972 

on 

WGfh 

Apr 

12 

bOO 

43/ 

1 Il'ic iiwtl'.ritienc^ 

460p* 

8 

4 0 

38'* 

:-i'. 

U'* ll•0lttl) 11 ^ 

$24’. 


7 5 

ir. 

87 

Vii>-r!. 

IlSp 

10 


HI 

91 

Wl-ir farOlIp 

li/’ip* 


3 9 

l?J 

106 

11,01 W w.ird 

lObp* 

J 

4 1 

PO 

h'i'i 

f-ofxf, pharmar<‘utiLal» 

A ,\nr Kriti-ib FcMiiK HOp 


2 2 

83 

6H 

A-v'i Fi\lu-in'<. 

/Op 

'* 

5 4 

126 

94 

Avf,r, P»,Kl.«r-. 

$173', 

6’. 

1 1 

331 

761 

6>'f'c l,,itt« fii oiip 

29 7 p 

1 

7 i 

168 

139 1 

6i’],',hiii 

fr 187 


5 2 

8y'> 

73 

Brooke Bond ‘B’ 

/4'ip 

9’, 

3 6 

i30’i 

67', 

f .ifll'ury SiBwoppoi 

116|> 

I't 

3 5 

2AJ 

itv 

(".ivenh.idt 

7S0p 

7 

1 4 

69'* 

’.7'/ 

C.f>l;'.»l<‘ P ilmolive 

$64'e 

1 

2 3 

h A6 

4 80 

Col Ri 1 

IAS 20 

0 08 


H9 

IIS', 

htll, Icvi-ll 

HVp 

17 

2 0 

J6'* 

78’* 

G<’ik I jl ii>(*ch 

$28*. 

*7 

5 0 

il’* 

38'. 

Goncpjl Mill. 

SSI’z 

9'. 

1 9 

fHS 

437 

Gl.i. , 

S77p 

IB 

1 9 


40'* 

Hi-.r./ 

$44'. 

' '* 

7 2 

I94i0i) 

I76S0<J 

1 KiffiiMii 1,1 Rot ill' 

\r S I9050(J 

I JOOO 

0 5 


42’. 

Kr.|flrf> 

$46'. 

1', 

J / 

2IJ0 

H2S 

I'OmmI 

Fr 2130 

' 31 

1 ! 

297S 

2S9S 

MottJ 

1 1975 

314 


36li, 

3000 

Ne«l6 

F. S 3510 

40 

1 9 

47\ 

3b’. 

Pfizer 

$40'- 

'* 

1 5 

91'4 

76’. 

Procter Camble 

$9lP. 


' / 

2<40 

iSS 

Rjiikv Hovl‘ 

23 ip 

6 

3 4 

373 

270 

Ki-i km ,% C t.lin.in 

JSBp 

15 

2 7 

SI SO 

4180 

Saiidor 

f 1 S 4925 


1 i 

ai 

60'» 

Spilif-rs 

61 p 


2 9 

38^ 

37 

Swift 

$33 


2 1 

209 

179 

1 iiv 8i L yli' 

20'2p 

3 

j 0 

I8S 

138’* 

IJtilg ite 

I64p 


/ 2 


318 

U'ulfvet 

3/Op 

% 

i 0 

138 / 

79 4 

Unili'vei NV 

11 IS/’, 

0 9 

4 5 

336 

744 

LOuied Biirmti 

3l8p* 

4 

. '> 

S6 

4I>„ 

Motort, aorospact' 
L31 MC 

47’*p 

2'* 

4 7 

26'3 

19 

Boi’iiiy, 

$24. 

/'* 

1 6 

5-«*« 

46-»« 

( .Her pillar fiacl 

$54', 

’* 

2 <« 

35^ 

28 

Cliryiler 

$35’. 

1 

I / 

9S 

79 1 

Cirmei, 

fr 95 

3'r 


-406 

313 

P.miili'i Benz 

hM402 

4 

2 I 

199 

167 

niiidtMF 

I9lp 

1 

-I 3 

14i0 

2068 

fi.it 

L 2440 

748 

4 9 

27 

24’. 

flUMOiH ■’’tie 

$26'r 

'i. 

3 1 

7S». 

68'i 

1 i-ird 

$/5'4 

\ 

3 4 

31'* 

22’. 

C*ncr.il LiyniitufS 

$31’. 



84*. 

7(.’* 

Ciefn 1 il Moinri 

$03'. 

'* 

4 1 

33’. 

29*, 

Condjre il 

$37’. 

'« 

7 t. 

376 

317 

lljwki'i Siddrley 

3/Op 

13 

i S 

379 

7S4 

1 lundi 

Y 340 


7 6 

203 

LSS 

Kt.iinliii 

Y 203 

' 

4 f 

IS\ 

10 

1 u.'r'IiOtd 

$13 



436’. 

383'* 

lm.i 

39«,> • 

4 

7 

IS*. 

li’. 

Fit)Miion 

$f '3^ 

* 


45^. 

34'* 

MtP'Jiitn'II Uuiiyl.ii 

S40'- 

I'i 

u 9 

1400 

1229 

Mitficim 'B 

h MOU 

1 

' 4 

SOO 

?46 

Nisi id MotOi 

3 498 

2 

1 6 

36’. 

30’* 

N An> Hillkwt'M 

$34'. 

I'i 

-» 1 

339 9 

M2 

Peu^’-'ot 

1 1 339 V 

1 9 

3 2 

i839 

1540 

Prelll ^p, 

1 1639 

144 

11 

231 

200 

SlTlldlS IlldtlM 

7?’p 


2 7 

707 

i»6 

Slr-yr-fJiinili'r Puili 

..205 

1 

4 4 

630 

40S 

loy.Jlri Mof'x 

Y OiO 

24 

1 3 

39 

79^ 

Uniri d Aircnfi 

$J9 

y, 

4 6 

163 e 

Ij3‘* 

Voiksw.if'i-rt 

r>f4 161 

1 


Vi 

226 

Volvr 

Ki 268 

3 

1 b 

73', 

hi 

W-stli'.d 

67p 

4 

4 

170 

92 

Wii'.ioi Bi«‘i dcfi 

1 17ip 

8 

3 1 

276 

\H0 

Offlri* equipment, 

>' inori 

pliutuifraphic 

y 194 p 

3 9 

121 

9J‘* 

• jicr-nii K'-dik 

$: 19'. 

1'* 

1 1 

427 

?f30 

i L,,I ('-eFr. 

Y397 

6 

1 9 

17S0 

1600 

C,. ..en A^f.i 

f. B iO-'JO 

30 

3 7 

17. 

l',C 

t.,i-,l‘ Iner A' 

tV,p 

2 

1 8 

381 

349 

''•.pr- »■ ' r,*!*-.-.) 

1' 363 

5 

2 1 

1968 

)43v 

C |.',,U, 

1 i9o9 

. 3/1 

i 5 

3S2 

778 

1 .Miid 

2.^f. 

4 

2 S 

l3i 

l'(. - 

f .I.DO'd 

$1 JJ 

i. 

-1 2 

1081 

Uii. 

1 .'.1. ^ 

KiSCp 

5u 

' 1 

US’* 

i.’O’, 


$145'* 

1’. 

0 6 


(10 


Papr r, put>li\hinj 




wv 

U. •.■Y'.f 1 

h r I'fb 

7 


!«/ 

IS4 

B* >w.j •, f .ijiF I 


1 

] 2 

124 

110 

I. M, , F . 1 

i 1 Ij 

1 

4 0 

34'* 

27 . 

f 1 l.Vr'l /> lli 1 1 , lf.ll 

$31 


3 9 

166 

M'# 

1 Rl 

1 

(, 

4 6 

28 

M 

■'ll. Fil.iidi-' 

SC 74’* 



KPi 

1 /,'. 

Ml t. H.'l 

$ 9'. 

1’, 

I I 

30$ 

20 / 

New. Idi 1 r II ir •o'l.d 

vOOp 

B 

J i 

200 

174 

Fe.n ill 1 oiiv’in , . 

2 (> 0 m 

. 4 


321 

274 

K-..cllv 

J*: ' 

. if 

i 9 

134 

78 

f ‘ifiDiSOD 

I :‘,i ' 

I'i 

6 



Pro|»«rty 
Capital CmiiH'Ts 
Hammerson^ 'A' 
Land Securitiit 
LMS 
MEPC 
Si Martini 
SO linmobiliarcr 
(Ct Britaiti) 

' Conversion 


126p 

, ’ 

7 1 

580,' 

■ 40 

1 1 

2l/’,p 

1 3 

2 0 

1-iOp 

J 

1 6 

257.p 

t 4 

: 1 

20Sp 


4 

UI4 

1 l/'» 

3 7 

37Sp* 

1 »9 

2 4 

8IQp 

(iiS’sp 

r3S 

*^7 

O'U 

Z-O 


Prices. 

1972 

Ordinary 

Price, 

Change 

Yieli 



stocks 

April 12 

on 

T 

H.gi, 

Low 


1972 

week 



Transportation 

$49', 



49', 

.39’. 

Aftteritan Airlinrt 

% 


270 

229 

Bril a C’omrii 

265p 

10 

3 0 

15^ 

14'. 

Canadi .111 Pacific 

SC 14% 

'• 


38’ 

318 

Furncis Withy 

324p 

12 

4 6 

Zi\ 

18’. 

C.r«‘yhound 

$19% 


5 1 

7200 

ISflO 

J,ip.iii Air Lines 

Y 2000 

200 

2 0 

131’, 

IIS 

KIM 

FI 125 

4 


78 8 

6 J 7 

L ufthansa 

DM 76 

1 3 

3 3 

1 174 

I38''. 

(Ireari Steam Ship 

I48p 

, i 

4-7 

1 /’. 

M'* 

Pan American 

$16'. 

( % 


250 

IBb 

P 8 O Dcfd 

229p 

14 

5 2 

760 

48', 

SwiM,;,ir (Bearer) 

Fr S 712 

7 

4 2 

56’. 

39\ 

TWA 

$55’* 

1 


54 

3r-» 

UAL 

$53*. 

1 % 




Stores 




28i 

216 

Bout* 

28lp 

, 4 

2-0 

3)5 

760 

Bi It Home 

298p 

5 

1 2 

3P5 

IIS 

Bui ton Group 

290p 

5 

2-1 

3S0 

234 

Debtintiams 

327p 

18 

i 5 

I 8 S’; 

1 19 8 

G.ileriei 1 afayoito 

fr 185'j 

34', 


390 

290 

Galenas Precdos 

?;.345 • 
306p 

32 

J 3 

, 334 

255 

Gratun Ware 

23 

2 5 


18 

Great Atlantic 

$20 

. % 

6 5 

118 

2S9 

GLJS 'A' 

3l6p 

1 

2-2 

289 

713 

House of (rater 

28lp 

. 1 

2 9 

2010 

1460 

Innovation 

Fr B 2010 

. 210 

4 5 

108’, 

82 3 

KBB 

ri 107 3 

8 9 

3 4 

40*7 

JJO 

Karvtadr 

DM 405 

5 

2 5 

195 

243 

Kaufhof 

DM 292 

- 4 

3-4 

622 

404 

l.a Kedouic 

Fr 622 

■ 37 

1 9 

166 ’« 

227 

1 .1 Rinasccntr- 

1 266% 

, 29'* 

3 0 

3I\ 

i/'. 

Marcor 

$30'* 

■ 1 % 

2 6 

JOB 

2/7 

Mark*, & SpcMun 

293p 

M 

2 4 

4/1 

410 

Mitsuko^hi 

Y468 
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1 9 

J 30 

1 70 

Myor Friipoi lum 
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80 
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7 

2 2 
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F. 157 8 
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2 4 

79’, 

6 /'. 

JC Penney 
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, 2 % 

1 3 

IS9'» 

!30 / 
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, 5 7 
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781 
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2 3 
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16? 
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1 
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87 
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47'* 
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00 

68 
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75 
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43 
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3% 
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30 

21 
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66 
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3-8 
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S3'» 
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II 
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( 29 

4-9 

77’. 

21 ’* 
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H % 
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44’* 

28 
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1-4 
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67% 
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1*2 
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Hays Wharf 
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3$ 

2-6 
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56 

ITftT 
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2-0 
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Change 
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Mitsubishi Shoji 
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3 

2 7 
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Mitsui 

Y.30S 

1 $ 

2-3 
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S Pearsun A Son 

2 aip 

1 

2 0 
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30 

TRW 

$35 

t 3% 

3 0 

27 

23% 

Tenncco 
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1 % 

5-3 
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Textron 
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7% 

2-5 
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1 

4 4 
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Aquitaine 

Fr 581 

23 
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BP 
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4 
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5 5 
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4 4 

30 
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Mobil Oil 
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S 7 
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3650 

Petrofina 
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2 4 

30*. 

25'* 

Phillips Priroleum 
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% 

4 4 
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III', 

Royal Dutch 

FI U7-B 
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6 1 
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29H 
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302p 

6 

5 0 

60 % 

54’, 

Standard Oil (Calif) $55% 

1 

5 0 

70', 

63 

Sf andai d Oil (lndlana)S63% 

% 
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//’. 

69'. 

Standard Oil (NJ) $71% 
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b 5 
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80 
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36 
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no 
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6 
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5 
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4 t 

1375 
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3 

2J4 
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2% 
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26/p* 

7 
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I46',p 
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i 1 % 


35% 

29’* 
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$33% 


1 0 

1/5 
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, 5 

; s 

79*, 
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% 

6 5 
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70 
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3 

1 A 

1 90 

2 15 

MIM Ffoldings 

$A 3 57 

: 0 -02 

1 ! 
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10 1 


Ib'r 6 
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hr 169 6 

3 

/ l 

92 

57 6 

PciiarroyF, 

Ft 70 

2 

4 3 

1 14 

79 

Potgiotersrust Plat 

lObp 

1 


27', 

1 /'. 

Reynolds Met.ils 

$ 22 ', 

2 

' 

248 
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RT7 

22 /p 

1 ? 

1 ] 

234 

1/5 

Roan Cons 

224p 

■ 4 

(nj 
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SHcclicm (rust 

S70p 


/ H 

1590 

1426 

Union Minieri- 

Fr B 1550 

, IS 

t) F 

5 24 

7 10 

Wi-Mi'f'i Mining 

$A3 2.0 

■ 0-06 

U b 

220 
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204p 

1 7 




Plantations, etr 




J4U 

210 

Coriiolldaicd Tea 

2l5p 

5 


296 

26/ 

Guthrie 

277p 

, 5 

J a 

4','. 

40 

1 lighland-F A Low 

45p 

4 

7 0 

SR 

43 

Jokai 

56p 

5 

A 3 

164 

1(8 

1 ongboiirnc 

I30p 

. to 


.15', 

30 

Plantation Hldgs 

3S',p 

1 % 

5 0 


Money Market Indicators 

IliL- Uiiiiud %iritys Imusiiiy bill r.ite easod an^in. lo its hwjrsi 
sinci* Mfiich Ibth Thu mvostment tipilar premium w<i-s rtowr* 
lo 70 irei cent 

Bank Rate 5% (l^om 6%. 2/9//I) Base Rate 4',% 

ISrposit rates 

7 days' rioticr 

Clearing banks 

2 ’. 

Euroateriing deposits (m Pn'u) 

2 days' notlre 

3 months’ 

Local auilmrlties 

3 manfhs' fixtfd. 

1 ocal authentic* 
Finance liouac.% 

4%-4'* 

4*.-4"i* 

4% 

Now York 

Treasury bills J 

Cert*, of deposit 4 00 

Sterling: Spot nite $2 6113 
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Are you sure your opr^rutotwork ut puuk 
efficiency throughout then full eight hour sf'iift .? 

Put them on our now FOER 12 utid they will 

Because when wrr designed tfie FOLR 12 
range of electric fork trucks we [mt the rjpemloi s 
needs right at the top of tfu; list To giee him the 
smoothest, easiest ride ever 

Take a look at just ten of the new fesitures of 
this new range: 


FOER 12 fork lift truck range 


Lansing Bagnall 
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1969 1970 1971 

THfc OUttM S AWABP TO INDUSTRY 



# Ergonomically riesignnd control lavout 

# Sprung seat 

# ParJded scuttle for safety 

# Oveiliead guard standard 

# Heavy duty motors ,)nd axir-s 

0 Fully rollertrd mast and fork Ciiniaiac 

# Electronic (mntiol on trar’ion cifid fiyflraulMSs 

# Easily adjusted fotks 

# O[)1ion.'il krjhling 

0 Optional tilt nnd ( <ip,n It\' lodu ,)lr>is 

Lease it. Rent it or Buy it. 


To: D. G. Caswell, Home Sales Division, Lansing Bagnall Ltd., 
Kingsclere Road, Basingstoke, Hants. Tel’ Basingstoke 3131. 
Please send me more details 
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LcKcys 


Ireland 

SiK—1 have just read your editorial, “ Can 
Ulster foi^et? ** (April ist), and, like so 
many other journalistic and political com¬ 
mentaries from around the world on the 
subject of Ulster, it completely depresses 
me. I have yet to see in the world’s news 
media, or hear from a responsible politi¬ 
cian, any sympathy for the Protestant 
population of Northern Ireland, and yet 
they are the only people to emerge from 
the gory mess with any honour ; and T 
have yet to hear or read any commen¬ 
tary that indicates that the commentator 
has any comprehension of the fundamen¬ 
tal reasons for the trouble in Ulster. 

I am continually mystified at the 
acceptance of the double standard of 
justice that is applied throughout the 
world towards Wasps (white, Anglo-Saxon 
Protestants) and non-Wasps. The double 
standard is accepted even by Wasps 
themselves, as if suffering from a massive 
guilt complex over their colonial past 
and indulging in self destruction as 
expiation. A non-Wasp can throw stones 
at, shoot at, murder, maim, kidnap, 
assassinate, steal from a Wasp and his 
behaviour is excused as the understandable 
reaction of a member of a poor, oppres¬ 
sed, discriminated-against minority. If the 
Wasp turns on his tormentor he is branded 
a fascist pig, an imperialist oppressor. 
American negroes, who are unquestionably 
guilty of savage murder, arc hailed as 
heroic fighters against oppression by 
educated and supposedly intelligent 
people, white as well as black. It is 
reasonable for the French Canadians to 
agitate for the preservation of their lan¬ 
guage and “ Frenchness ”, but if an 
Anglo-Saxon wants to retain his Briti.sh 
heritage he is a colonial blimp. 

The events of “ Bloody Sunday ” raised 
screams of rage around the world. The 
local branch of the Irish mafia organised 
u march on the British consulate in 
Toronto, the New York branch started 
a boycott of Briti.sh goods, Ted Kennedy 
got up on his soapl^x and spewed out 
invTctivr about Britain’s My Lai, and 
detailed pictures were .spread across the 
newspapers and felevi.sion screens. But 
when the IRA massacred and maimed 
women and children in the Abcrcom 
restaurant atrocity, the.se sc]f-righteou.s 
bigots remained silent. 

Cardinal Conway, the spiritual leader 
of Ireland’s Roman Catholics, has just 
called for ?n end to the violei»cc; ” What 
right have you [to Sean MaeSriofain] to 
continue the campaign of violence against 
the unanimous voice f>f the Irish 
people ? ” At the same time he com¬ 


plained that if IRA violence had ceased 
after the British initiative four people 
would not have died. In ilie good 
Cardinar.s Christian cthtc.s, apparently, 
the IRA did have a mandate for the 
violence and murder before the Briti.sh 
initiative. If the Irish Catholics, the 
Catholic church and the Lynch mob had 
not sheltered the IRA murderers, over 
250 people would not have died. Such 
monumental hypocrisy is nauseating. 

The IRA has been guilty of the most 
savage atrocities ever perpetrated by man 
against his fellow man, and the British 
Government has seen fit to come to terms 
with these savages at the expense of the 
democratic rights of an honourable seg¬ 
ment of the British people. The British 
Government has an unenviable record of 
double-dealing in international affairs, and 
its perfidy was predictable. The dcprcs.s- 
ing aspect is that the British people seem 
to condone the Government’s action and 
for the sake of expediency have turned 
against their own kin. 

There are no guts nor backbone left in 
the Briti.sh race. The breed is dyirjg, and 
Heath is about to hammer the last two 
nails into the coffin. Unfortunately, 
democracy will die with the people who 
developed it.—^Yours faithfully, 

Weston, Ontario Grant Fini.ay 


Wages 

Sir —Mr J. W. Stobart’s letter (April rst) 
raises the old chestnut of whether a miner 
is ” worth ” more or less than a teacher. 
Worth to whom ? Surely a person’s 
remuneration is simply what his employer 
has to provide to get him. No more (or 
the employer is increasing his costs 
unnecessarily) and no le.ss (or the employee 
won't do the job). It’s a.s simple as that. 
Arbitrary evaluations or compari.sons, 
though interesting, arc irrelevant.—Yours 
faithfully, J. P. Harpf.r 

London, SW^^ - 

Sir —Mr J. W. Stobart’s solution fo the 
problem of comparative wage scales 
(Letters, April ist) is a rational one, and 
indeed .something very much like it has 
been in use within North American com¬ 
panies for at least 30 years, especially 
for office and professional personnel. 

But a problem arises when wageA arc 
formally negotiated, and, more specific¬ 
ally, negotiated by union officials whose 
tenure may rest on their ability to pro¬ 
duce, ie, to obtain higher wages for their 
constituents. If a job evaluation scheme 
were introduced, wages per sc might not 
be the principal area of negotiation, but 
the operating features of the .scheme might. 

The miners might argue, with some 
justification, that Mr Stobart’s system does 
not include a health hazard or danger 
factor, that this factor should have the 
highest weighting, and that mining is one 
of the most dangerous of occupations. 
The other side might argue, with equal 
justification, that Mr Stobart’s plan does 
not include a mental effort factor, and 
that business managers, under constant 
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mental strain, should receive top score on 
this one, to the detriment of the miners, 
on a relative measurement scale. 

Most of the factors involved in job 
evaluation are a matter of judgment, with 
few being subject to quantitative measure¬ 
ment. The factoral weightings given, even 
by men of unquestioned good will, are 
therefore subjective in nature. 

Job evaluation is certainly a logical 
approach to comparative wage scales, if 
one could assume the complete impar¬ 
tiality of the evaluators, and the gracious 
acceptance of their findings by the parties 
affected. But, as is evident, these are not 
easy assumptions to make.—Yours faith¬ 
fully, Earl P. Lions 

Fully, Switzerland 


At Harold's court 

SjR —One of your reviewers (April 8 th) has 
admirably identified reasons for the failure 
of economic advisers to government to 
achieve either a respectful audience or the 
complete implementation of their ideas. 
Many of your readers may have missed 
the full impact of his comment that 
the doctrine of the * politically possible ’ 
castrates all progressive or original 
thought.” But why is this so ? 

First, economic advisers, through their 
political interests or their seniority of con¬ 
tact with politicians, too often present 
scheme.s that they feel will have a high 
probability of being acceptable. They 
interpret their brief incorrectly and, may 
I add, irresponsibly. Rather than present 
a list of alternatives, the choice of which 
becomes the politicians’ responsibility, they 
transform themselves into political spokes¬ 
men and after a while lack credibility and 
originality. 

Secondly, this general lack of profes¬ 
sional detachment too often results in an 
intolerance towards competing alternatives. 
When ideas come from the “ independent ” 
sector of academic economists they arc 
portrayed as ” politically unacceptable,** 
and this label terminates the discussion. 

Thirdly, where economic policies are 
adopted and .subsequently become dis¬ 
credited or unpopular, it is common for 
the politicians to claim that the policy 
was unrealistic, inappropriate or incorrect¬ 
ly timed. When the academic economist 
works within a given political framework 
he invites this reaction and deserves to 
take the same public criticism and risk of 
unemployment as his political counterpart 
But docs he ? No, he returns to ffie ivory 
tower of disillusionment or admits defeat 
in the face of complex circumstances. 

When economic advisers to govcrnmeni 
believe in their professional competence 
perhaps they will also agree to subject their 
ideas to the uncertainty of the job market 
rather than the obfuscating tactics of the 
political arena. Do they deserve the incon¬ 
sistent privilege of both political power and 
academic independence ?—^Yours faith¬ 
fully. K. A, TucacER 

London, ECs _ 

Mora letters on page ^ 
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MANAGEMENT APPOINTMENTS 


£7000 PA AND OVER 


Industrial Devdopment Executive 

REGIONAL INDUSTRIAL DIRECTORS 

to advise on the allocation of selective aid £8000 plus 


The Industrial Development Executive has recently been 
set up to implement government measures aimed at 
stimulating industrial and regional development A strong 
regional organisation based on the regional offices of the 
Department of Trade and Industry will be an essential part 
of the new Executive in the assisted areas This organisation 
will have a new positive role and an important degree of 
devolved authority 

1 here are three appointments to be made based on 


Leeds: Manchester 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne 

In each case, the Regional Industrial Director will have a 
key role to play in assessing local needs and advising the 
Regional Industrial Development Board on the selective 
aid programme In tandem with his co Regional Director 
(a Civil Service Under Secretary), he will exercise con 
siderable authority in the ellocation of assistance to protects 
in the area 


Specifically his main responsibilities will be to 

seek out potential candidates for grants and evaluate 
applications for selective assistance in the region 
H provide an expert view on the obstacles to industrial 
growth in the region and on the steps necessary for 
promoting industrial expansion and modernisation 
I ensure that industrial factors are given full weight in 
the overall planning in the region 
B promote the region s industrial interests 
Candidates must have held a senior managerial position in 
industry or finance (ideally both) the ability to work with 
others in a team is essential, as is the individual ability to 
influence the thinking and decision making of high level 
management in a wide variety of industries 
Salary negotiable, but not less than £8000 the appoint¬ 
ments can be either on secondment or on a short term 
contract basis (probably two years in the first instance) 
Gratuity on completion of term benefits include use of car 
Please write, quoting S 584 and enclosing a brief curriculum 
vitae, to J A Battereby, Boon 106, Department 
of Trade and Industry, 1 Victoria $t., London, S W1 

Departmmt of Trodo and foduotry 


Space on this page is reserved for managerial 
appointments carrying salaries of £7,000 p.a. and 
above. 

Other appointments are advertised in the regular 
classified section on pages 125 to 131. 

Inquiries for space on this page and in the regular 
classified section are invited by : 

The Classified Advertisement Manager, 
Telephone 01-930 5155 
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Scotland 

Sir —Your Scottish correspondent, in his 
report on I he Scottish Labour party’s 
<‘on fcrcncc, seems to have a myopic view 
of Scotland in Parliament (April ist). Hr 
confuses economic decision-making and 
political devolution. 

'I’hcrc is a deal of evidence that the 
next Labour government will set up 
institutions which will devolve invest¬ 
ment decisions. Recently, the Flousc of 
(Commons debated a motion on such a 
topic put forward by Mr Edmund Dell, 
and Mr Bill Rodgers has introduced a 
bill for a Regional Development Corpora¬ 
tion. Both have had the support of 
Scottish members. Further, on Tuesday, 
March 128th, Mr John Smith, MP hn* 
North Lanark, made his contribution by 
his ten minute rule bill. 

In view of events across the Irish Sea, 
there can be few who would doubt the 
wisdom of endeavouring 10 cure Scotland’s 
economic problems by a mere restructur¬ 
ing of political institutions. The Scotti.sh 
electorate had before them in 1970 a 
variety of proposals for political devolution. 
These were resoundingly rejected by the 
** grass roots ” and, while it is correct to 
be critical of Labour's policy between 
1964-70, one should have suflicient judg¬ 
ment not to confuse a desire to do better 
with a wholesale opposition to the devices 
which Labour introduced. Perhaps your 
rorrespondent should have spent more 
time travelling out of Inverness to see 
.some of the excellent work done by the 
Highlands and Islands Development Board, 
an instrument which I^abour fashioned 
against enormous opposition from all 
quarters, and rather less in the “ smoke- 
filled ” corridors of power. Those who talk 
about the “ grass roots ” would do well 
to sample them.—Yours faithfully, 

House of Commons Dick Douglas 


Spending 
Oil Revenues 

Development Prospects 
in the Middle East to 1975 

QER Special No.10 

This QER Special forecasts future oil 
revenues and the likely direction of 
investment and trade opportunities in 
the oil economieb of the Middle East. 

A single copy of QBR Special N 0 .IO is €3.25 
(US$9) €2 75 (US$7.50) to QEfi Subscribers. 
Airmail postage extra outside Europe 
(€0.40-US$1 ). Payment with order please 
Available from the Subscription Department 
THE ECONOMtST INTELLIGENCE UNIT 
27 St James’s Place London SW1A 1NT 
Telephone 0V493 6711 
137 Avenue Lou>S6 1050 Brussels 
Telephone 38*29 30 

ElU (Austfaha) Pty Ltd 37 Queen Street 
Ullftbourne Victoria 3000 Telephone 61*2730 

. - . I - . - 


Textiles 

Sir — 'I was most interested to read your 
article, “ 'Ehe w'orld man-made fibre cartel ” 
(April 8th), but your conclusions that the 
British textile industry should be able to 
stand on its own feet without further props 
may solve the textile problem by finally 
bankrupting the industry, and will only 
leave the same problem to be faced by 
other industries. There arc many countries 
—Portugal is one—which are using exactly 
the same efficient machinery that we are 
using in Britain, and which are producing 
very much cheaper than us because the 
wages they pay arc a fifth of the wages we 

T his same problem is already arising with 
coloured television sets, and is most 
certainly going to arise with motor cars 
and many other products, and your solu¬ 
tion, if we carried it through to its logical 
conclusion, would be to reduce the 
.standard of the average British worker to 
the level of the cheapest competitor, or 
alternatively for anybody producing in the 
United Kingdom to export their plant to 
where the labour was the cheapest. 

rhcrc has been gross over-production 
of synthetic fibres in the world as a whole, 
but there is no reason, surely, to allow 
IC]I to be bankrupted on this count by 
forcing Britain to lake the balance of tex¬ 
tile fibres from many foreign countries, and 
particularly those supplies which the 
United State.s is tio longer prepared to 
take fiom Japan. Many of these will come 
into this country through countries entitled 
to import duty and/or quota-free.—Yours 
faithfully, Jokn Knox 

Silsden, Yorkshire 


Vat 

Sir —The Customs and Excise officials 
present at the CBI seminar to which you 
refer (April 8th) took the opportunity to 
make certain points reflecting our present 
thinking which has updated material from 
the discussion papers. T hese were unfortu¬ 
nately not mentioned in the report. The 
main points arc : 

(a) You .say that partially exempt 
traders will have to account for tax on an 
annual as well as a quarterly basis. We 
now think we can do the annual calcula¬ 
tion for them. 

(b) Retailers dealing in both standard 
rate and zero rate good.s are said to have 
five different options. In fact, there are 
now three only, which should give an 
adequate range of choice. 

(c) The draft return form, which accom¬ 
panied a discussion paper, was jireparcd 
before the announcement that there would 
be only one rate of tax and no special 
treatment for capital goods. Wc will not 
now want as many different figures. There 
will be no reference to capital goods and 
the input section of Part 2 will be much 
sirnplihed.—Yours faithfully, 

Christopher Moyle 
Chief information officer, 
London, EC^ HM Customs and Excise 


British Caledonian 

Sir —British Caledonian has now completed 
its first year as the only permitted schedu¬ 
led British airline passenger carrier on the 
various West African routes. 

I would like British Caledonian’s deputy 
managing director, Mr John Dc La Hayc 
(Letters, October 30, 1971), to tell us, 
through your columns, by how much it has 
in this period helped xo “ gain for Britain 
an increasing, instead of a diminishing, 
share of world civil aviation markets,”— 
Yours faithfully, R. M. Bale 

Lagos 


Sherlock Holmes 

Sir —Referring to your scholarly review 
of the latest tributes to Sherlock Holmes 
(Books Survey, April 8th), may I recall 
that the first plaque in memory of The 
Master was erected and formally unveiled 
*953 main entrance to the 

Criterion hotel in Piccadilly, where (in 
1881) young Stamford encountered Dr 
Watson by divinely ordained chance over 
a New Year hangover drink and took him 
along to meet Holmes (then 27). The 
plaque, an imposing product of heavy oak 
and the finest Sheffield steel, cost £60, It 
wa.s humbly erected by the Baritsu Chapter 
of the Baker Street Irregulars, founded in 
Tokyo in 1948 and still flourishing. Two 
of its 25 founding members were the then 
prime minister, Shigeru Yoshida, and 
Count Makiiio. 

After three years of honoured display, 
it was ravished from the wall on the early 
morning of Derby Day, 1956, by two or 
three men, who drove off in the direction 
of the Casino Royal. Scotland Yard'.'? 
Lestradcs weakly pa.ssed the buck to 
Sa\'ilc Row, which I discovered, on tw<; 
frustrated and angry personal visits, had 
dismissed the nocturnal smash-and-grab 
sacrilege as an unimportant students’ 
prank. Seven years later, the plaque was 
mysteriously returned to Dr Colin Prc.stige 
of the Sherlock Holmes Society. 

Where should it now be. erected ? Picca¬ 
dilly and the Criterion change ; but The 
Master happily remains immortal.—Yours 
faithfully, Richard Hughes 

Hongkong Chief Ban to, Baritsu Chapter 


American medicine 

Sir —Congressman Philip Crane writes 
from Washington (April 15th) that the 
United States has 300,000 medical doctors, 
which is on average one for every 640 
persons, and boasts: “No other major 
nation in the world enjoys anything close 
to this ratio." 

When President Nixon visits Mo.scow 
in the near future he will find ihRt Russia 
averages one doctor for every 40<) persons, 
the total in practice now being over 
600,000. 

Is it not time that American Congress¬ 
men troubled to find out the facts about 
that “other major nation ”?—Your.^ faith¬ 
fully, Pat SM)AN 

Orpington^ Kent _ 
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Centre to Gentre^H^ quicker to Paris with a Lion on your tail 



Catch the Golden Lion from London 
Airport Gatwick to Pans Brush 
Caledonian s regular jet service foui 
times a day And centre to centre the 
fastest route you t an take 

First because you can check in 
yourself and your luggage at BCAl s 
Central London Air Terminal 


at Victoria Station with its fast rail link 
to the airport Secondly because we 
land at L e Bourget a quick eight miles 
by road to the Champs Elys6es 
And our times fit in with most business 
appointments 

Ask your Travel Agent for the 
Golden Lion Service to Paris. 


BRITISH CALEDONIANS^ 
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Everytime you sign one of these it costs you £20(X 


On F iiday attemoons all year round your profit 
wave i |L,o()dbvc and walks out ol the door 

In om jLcir 6 out ol every 10 Lx)ndon secretaries 
will dicide It s time to quit 

\iuhvtrv turn someone leaves you itcosts£200 
toKpldCLthcm 

lUo hundied pounds 

Vledn^^hllt you re paying JLl OOOaheadovcT the 
odd*^ )ust toi having offices HI London 
And all ^ht time it s getting worse 
I lii^ yeai s rtnt reviews are putting some rents of 
12 SO a square loot up to an ama/iiig 115 
We know a place where the grass is greener 
Where people slay with >ou longer 


Where they take oil less time 
Where on a hundred man office you can save up 
01100,000 on rent alone 
We II talk to you about your business needs, and 
id vise you about the best places to look over 
Well tell you about rents, communications staff, 
lousing and anything else you want to know 
And since we're independent, well tell you straig 
TYy us Move out your accounts department ancf 
hem work out just how much money youll save 
And well show you how moving dffices can be 
moother than moving house 
The Locatkm of OfnoM Buw 

27 ChatiiLcry Lane London WC3A INS W 01-40S2921 
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PROPERTY 


Office & Industrial Property 


hnestmeiit 

& Devetopment Consultants 
Project Managers 




Aylestxiry 
New Development 
llj850sq.ft 
Completion 1973 


PEPPER ANGLISS 
& YARWOOD 

Chartered Surveyors 

Edward House 73 Brook St London W1Y2JB 
Telephone 01 499 6066 


ON BEHALF OF THE NORWICH UNION INSURANCE GROUP 

CITY HEADQUARTERS 

EUROPEAN HOUSE 

MILK STREET, 

LONDON. E.C.2 

44,000 sq. ft. 

OFFICES & BANKING HALL 
AIR CONDITIONED 
PRIVATE CAR PARK 
PASSENGER AND GOODS LIFTS 
BASSMENTS FOR HIGH SECURITY 
LONG LEASE AVAILABLE 
SOLE AGENTS 


A 

new high 
quality 
office 
building 

lalhol Road Sirciford 

MANCHESTER 

168,000 

SQ.FT (15,600m^) 

ON FIFTEEN FLOORS 
ALL MODERN AMENITIES 
CAR PARKING 588VEHICL^S 

[F dward Fi rman ; 


1 r 


116 BAKER STREET, LONDON. W1 
Tii: <n-43S 77BB 


BENJAMIN BENILEY&PARIIRS 






















Finance and 
banking in Ghana 
will never be 
the same again. 

Because on Aiarch 15 the National Finance and 
Merchant Bank opened its doors for the first time. 

The new bank is a co-operative venture* with 
the Government of Ghana, and National and 
Grindlays Bank as the major shareholders. And it will 
be offering the following services. 

First, credit and hire-purchase facilities within 
Ghana itself. 

Second, a full merchant and commercial banking 
service—^together with consultancy services, and 
financial and administrative facilities for both 
importers and exporters. 

If you’re doing, or planning, business with 
Ghana, why not get in touch ? And find out just what 
we can offer you. 


National Finance and 
Merchant Bank Ltd. 

Box No. 401, Lilicrty Avenue, Accra, Ghana. 

Managing Dircctoi Mr, George Hanunond. 

Or make contan through National and Grindlays 
Bank in London. 

Phone: 01-626 0545. Telex: 385043-6. 
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Ticket to court 


The railway unions ran slap into the Industrial Rela¬ 
tions Act on Wednesday evening, and precious little 
public anguish was expended over their derailment. 
That it happened at all, for all their leaders’ caution, is 
the measure both of the habitual negotiating beliaviour 
of British unions under the system so much admired 
by the labour relations establishment, and of that 
establishment’s sheer disbelief that the Government would 
have the nerve to implement the very law it had passed 
through Parliament. For that the Government, and past 
governments, must take a share of the blame. 

The unions’ best chance of complying with the 14 -day 
c(x>ling-off order by the indu.stria] reJations court, with¬ 
out admitting that they were doing anything of the 
kind, was to close with whatever packaging British Rail 
could be persuaded to put round the 12 ^ per cent wage 
rise the unions had already got for themselves. There 
were sigas that this was what the labour relations 
establishment wanted to arrange on Thursday, but 
British Rail’s chairman, Mr Dick Marsh, held to the 
view that the unions must be .seen to be obeying the 
law before he could talk to them again ; anyway, he .said, 
he had no more money to offer. 

So after a day of aiguing the three unions decided 
on Thursday night tx) obey ithe court and call off the 
work-to-rulc. The Government can be. saitisfied with 
its week’s work. If, next time, a union chooses not to 
put the SoKciCor-Gcneral to the trouble of addressing 
the beak, so much the better. If, next time, an employer 
recognises that the court and its powers really arc there 
when a big union goes bulldozing ahead, there .should 
be a better chance of getting settlements less absurdly 
inflationary than the railwaymen’s 12 J per cent already 
is. No self-respecting union, naturally, will expect to 
find itself in precisdy the railwaymen’s predicament next 
time : that is, caught in quick succession condoning 
unofficial action in breach of an j^reement to go through 
their industry’s full negotiating procedure, then accep^g 
a private arbitrator and rejecting his rccommcudatitai, 
and then taking official action in breach of their agree¬ 


ment—and all this without the sympathy of the public 
or the press. But the railwaymen could not believe that 
the old days and ways might be coming to an end. 

They .should know a little better now. They had to 
face the consequences of what would happen if they 
broke the law. They had to calculate whether or not 
the militants could suddenly be orderetl to pull back for 
less than the full claim or would insist on breaking more 
law than the miners did. But, even more important, they 
had to take three political factors into account. First, 
they had to decide if they wanted to escalate the quarrel 
into one betweem the Trades Union Congress and the 
Heath Government that could be re.solvcd only by the 
electorate. Second, they had to decide if, in any leaser 
TOnflict, they should rely on the strategy of Mr Jack Jones, 
who now faces £ 55,000 in fines for defying the court. 
Third, they had to decide what backing they were 
likely to get from the Labour party : .since both 
Mr Wilson and Mr Callaghan, representing the cautious 
wing of the .shadow cabinet, had iasistfd that the law 
had to be obeyed until it could be repealed, the augury 
for an electoral resolution seemed dim. What the unions 
generally now think of the Labour party’s ability to get 
the Industrial Relations Act repealed in this decade is, 
of course, another matter. 

Doing what comes naturally 

The Heath Government believes, and Mr Barber has 
said so pointedly, that its respoasibihty is to c irry out its 
economic policy and to fight for that policy, drawing 
public opinion in, when a sectional wage claim like the 
radhvaymen’s is utterly at odds with it. The unions were 
angered by Mi Barber because they ifepend on govern¬ 
ments finding through taxation the wholly uneconomic 
top layer of wage settlements which the nationalised 
industries cannot meet through the price system. Stnne 
governments do this to avoid inconvenience which they 
believe public opinion will not accept, others when they 
are fearful of industtial breakdown add the collapse of 
the balance of payments. Last week the Headi Govern- 
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merit i>laced the needs of its economic policy above its 
fears of industrial breakdown. By last weekend this had put 
the unions in something of a quandary in trying to add 
to the 11 per cent that had already been conceded by 
Mr Marsh. But they did what came naturally. 

They turned first to the labour relations establishment ; 
that is, to the Trades Union Congress, the civil servants, 
academics and journalists who are committed to the 
customary way of doing things in Si James's Square, who 
believe sincerely that there Is no other way of doing 
things in a complicated industrial society, and who are 
prepared to advise governments and the cximmunity to 
accept inflationary wage settlements by an arbitrator of 
some kind or other in preference to what governments, 
with sudden rushes of bkK>d to the head, may occasionally 
insist is the public interest. This system, normally, suits 
the unions very well: it is pretty much what the TUG, 
dominated by Mr Jack Jones, wants the Labour party, 
the unions’ political wing, to commit itself to unreservedly 
should it ever get into office again. 

And so it came to pass that the unions were persuaded 
to take an arbitrator selected from the establishment’s 
finest and best, that he gave them per cent more, 
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that they then refused his award but, as usual, added 
the per cent to what they had already secured on 
the climb towards i6 per cent, so that the egregious 
Mr Vic Feather and other enthusiasts then took up the* 
cry that only a narrow gap divided the two sides after 
all. Seemingly, according to Mr Feathcr^s logic, another 
unsuccessful arbitrator would get another dice for the 
unions, and another another, and so on until the last one 
had Mr Heath handing over the ifi per cent in person, 
plus a glass of whisky all round in Downing Street. 

The Government has exerted itself, but at some risk. It 
has put its act to the test sooner than it would have 
wished. It has no backup weapon against union recalci¬ 
trance except the ihieat of a general election, a threat 
•that the Heath Government can make today with some 
credibility, but which Mr Wilson’s government (like 
every other government) was less aWe to make for long 
stretches of its time in office. A beginning has been made, 
that is all. Ministers may reflect on what the mounting 
cost now is—and may yet become—of all the earlier 
advice of the labour reJations establishment and especi¬ 
ally of the first Wilbcrforce report over a year, and a 
million unemployed, ago. 



Set for self-destruction 


Mr Crosland came bottom in Labour's deputy leadership election. But he 
did the party a major service by standing, and explaining why 


Like out-of-work actors, the Labour party has tried to 
give the impression this week of resting between engage¬ 
ments. Mr .Wilson made two important appearances—on 
radio on Sunday and television on Monday—but his 
performances were not much noticed: those who did see 
him were undecided whether it was he or the BBG who 
came out of the television encounter with their reputations 
most diminished, or whether, indeed, it was possible for 
that to happen to cither these days. But, like good troupers, 
most Labour MPs went through with the Commons farce 
of demanding a general election and/or a referendum 
before Britain joins the market, and were roundly defeated 
on Tuesday night. The anti-markctccrs turned a bit 
nasty in the Commons on Wctlnesday, but the real 
Labour party show went on backstage with the ballot for 
a deputy leader. 

I'o be continued 

When the re.sult of the first ballot was announced on 
Th\irsclay evening it was no great surprise. Mr Tony 
Croslanfl, easily the most able of the three candidates, 
naturally came i)oLiom, bui with 6i votes. Mr Michael 
FfK)t, still the best parliamentarian that the Labour party 
has got when it does not matter very much, received no 
votes, which wa.s ifi h'wer than he got against Mr 
Jenkins la.st year. Mr Ted Short, being the least threat 
to any faction for iuture dominance of the party, just 

top ballot with ni. The 

question which had been in doubt was whether Mr 


Crosland would poll enough to make the top two go to a 
playoff nc?^t week. He achieved that very creditably, and 
it now looks as if Mr Short will be the next deputy leader 
of the Labour party. One would have to go back to 
Attlee before the war to find a Labour leader as colourless 
as Mr Short. Unfortunately, Mr Short is no Attlee in 
the making. 

Mr Crosland returned from Japan to fight the deputy 
leadership election. At first sight that seems to have been 
one of the more unnecessary political journeys. But Mi 
Crosland did well to stand, and in particular his brief 
manifesto setting out his reason for doing so could be 
studied with some profit by the Labour party in the 
country. His statement gained him precious few votes 
among Labour MPs, who are cither certain they always 
know the score or cling to the curious and outmoded belief 
that open canvassing by a candidate should somehow 
disqualify him for office in the party. Mr Short was 
given the nod by Mr Jenkins and most of the pro-markc- 
teers, and most of the centre and right were behind him. 
Mr Foot could similarly rely on the left and most anti- 
marketeers to support him. But Mr Crosland did 
something more important than merely standing for office. 
For not only did he add his voice to those few senior 
Labour politicians who have the courage to express their 
dismay at the way the party is being led, he drag|^d into 
the open something which everyone at Westminster 
only too aware of: the deep-grained defeatist mood of 
the I.Al^ur party. 
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Even Mr Jenkins in his resignation letter to Mr Wilson 
last week went through the ritual of assuring everyone 
that Labour would “ very soon be the government once 
again. That is not the way it seemed to most MPs on 
both sides of the Commons, even before Thursday’s 
Gallup Poll in the Daily Telegraph, which found Labour’s 
national lead had fallen to just i per cent. That poll 
merely confirmed the widespread belief that Mr Heath 
will win the next election whenever he cares to call it. 
In face of all the Government’s political difficulties, that 
belief might seem wholly irrational. Objectively it is, 
but it exists because MPs on both sides have the daily 
evidence of the demoralised state of the Labour party 
before them. By bravely stating what is obvious at 
Westminster, that Labour is set “ on a course of self- 
destructive madness ” and that time is running out for 
it, Mr Crosland may have disabused some members of 
the party in the country of the comforting notion that it 
is only Mr Jenkins and his friends in the pro-market, 
capitalist press who regard the Labour party as being 
in deep trouble. 

The left’s illusion 

The left wing of the party at Westminster, in the unions 
and in the constituency parties Is anxious to foster that 
notion, and if Mr Wilson did not pander to it he would 
be conceding his own failure. But at least Mr Wilson does 
not go all the way with the left’s weekly voice, Tribune, 
which flatly declared last week that: “ The first and most 
important reason that a Labour MP is returned to West¬ 
minster is to do all in his power to defeat the Conservativc 
Govemment.” Mr Wilson is not prepared to do all in his 
power to defeat the Government. It is true that he is 
prepared to swallow such personally repugnant proposals 
as a referendum on the common market for that end, 
but just before Easter Mr Wilson “ saved ” Mr Heath 
by supporting the Goxernment’s Ulster initiative just as 
much as Mr Jenkins and his friends have ever saved 
the Government on the European issue. 

Mr Wilson has said, and no one argues with him, that 
anyone who believes that the common market issue is 
more important than bringing down Mr Heath’s Govern¬ 
ment Is out of touch with the mood of the Labour party 
in the constituencies and trade unions. Mr Jenkins and 
his friends are well aware of that ; it is one of the reasons 
why they, too, went through the empty sham of voting 
for a general election before entry on Tuesday. But the 
greater danger docs not lie in the marketeers misjudging 
the mood of the Labour party, it lies in the rank and file 
and the trade unionists being out of touch with the mood 
inside the parliamentary Labour party. Most Labour MPs 
nriay appear to have no stomach for any fight these days. 
They arc certainly sick to death of the market issue and 
they would rather avoid than think about the problems 
of industrial relations or much else of importance that a 
Labour government would have to face. But the fact that 
Mr Wilson could not command a majority of Labour 
MPs at the parliamentary party meeting on the referen¬ 
dum, plus the combined votes of Mr Short and Mr 
Urc^land in the deputy leadership election, suggests that 
while the moderate and right-wing majority of the PLP 
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may not yet be ready to assert its old position in the party, 
there is still hope that it will not become the bound and 
gagged victim of the left, cither. 

But, as Mr Crosland said, time Is running out. The 
parliamentary party is in a shambolic state and the only 
way the Labour whips could maintain a semblance of 
party discipline on Tuesday night was by abandoning 
any attempt to impose discipline at all. Thus, although 
the referendum amendment was defeated by 284 to 235 , 
it is impossible to say just how many Labour MPs 
abstained, because many who would have done so did 
not know themselves whether they actually abstained or 
were marked as paired with an imagiin.ry Tory by the 
Labour whips. That may be politics, but it Ls absurd. If 
the Labour party, both in Parliament and outside, thinks 
it can shamble on through the summer and autumn in 
that fashion it is mistaken. 

There is talk of Mr Heath calling an early general 
election ; there is always talk of an early general election. 
Those who were bitten by asserting in 1969 that Mr 
Wilson would hardly risk an election before the autumn 
of 1970 at the earliest arc not to be found now asserting 
that Mr Heath would not risk an election this year. But 
the possibility makes many Labour skins creep, for as there 
is very little chance that Mr Heath will be defeated on an 
ksue of principle in the Commons, such a general election 
is only likely if the unions’ confrontation with the 
Government and public escalates to the danger point of a 
breakdown in law and order ; in such an election Labour 
could be decimated. 

Committed to \\ithdraw from Europe 

But even if the unions or the Government hack away, 
or down, it will he no time for the sensible majority of 
Labour MPs to relax. From now on it is, inside the party, 
the run-up to the party conference at Blackpool in 
October, the time when individual unions start holding 
their annual conferences and constituency parties frame 
their resolutions. The militants will be exerting 
continuous prcs.sure on the moderates, for the left wing 
of the party believes it has never had a better opportunity 
than now to dictate Labours policies for years to come. 
Mr Foot, it is said, has no wish to drive the marketeers 
or the right wing out of the party. That is no doubt a 
fair a.sscs.sment of his }>osition ; but it is not shared by all 
his followers by any means, and even Mr Foot would 
deny that he has lost any of his old ambitions to replace 
modtTatc policie.s with the left-wing fundamentalist 
gospel. The puph against the moderates will be across the 
whole spectnim of industrial, economic and social policies, 
but it will be particularly concentrated on the demand 
that the next Labour government should be committed 
to withdraw from the common market. 

If that demand culminates in success at the confejcncc, 
and it very well may, it will create havoc in the party. 
Tho.se leading marketeers who did not follow Mr Jenkins 
last week committed themselves to resign their positions 
if the parliamentary party ever went against the principle 
of Britain’s entry. Indeed, Mr Wilson promised them 
that he would never accept such a decision himself. But 
he is equally committed to holding the party together by 
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avoiding such confrontations, and he would be faced with 
the dilemma of breaking his word or changing his whole 
style of Icaderehip. It might be thought that would not be 
much of a dilemma for Mr Wilson, but it is an even bet 
at this moment which way the parliamentary party would 


go in such a situation ; whatever it did, it could not avoid 
a damaging split. There are good reasons, if you are a 
Labour MP, to be a defeatist. What there is no excuse 
for is failing to recognise, along with Mr Crosland, that 
the party is now indeed set on a course of self-destruction. 



The good German, in bad 

The fact that the world seems to love Chancellor Willy Brandt does 
not make his problems back home in Bonn all that easy to solve 


Everybody likes Herr Willy Brandt and wants to be nice 
to him—or so it appears from a glance around the 
present international same. When the Queen invited him 
to be her guest at Windsor during his visit to Britain this 
week, there was scarcely a murmur of protest from even 
the most hardened anti-German protesters. Mr Heath’s 
government, being well aware of its particular need to 
retain Herr Brandt’s goodwill during the tricky period of 
the common market negotiations, has no intention of 
neglecting Bonn now because of its preoccupation with 
developing better relations with Paris ; and a Labour 
party in opposition is not going to let its own private 
agonies over the common market pmvent it from demon¬ 
strating its affinities with the world’s most important 
Social Democratic head of government. M. Pompidou 
may be no socialist but he prefers Herr Brandt’s east 
European policies to those of the opposition in Bonn. The 
Nobel peace prize committee has given the chancellor’s 
Ostpolitik its seal of approval. Mr Brezhnev has taken 
him boating in the Crimea, and the Poles have given 
him a welcome that few people could have expected to 
see a west German leader receive in Warsaw. 

Outside Europe, too, the Brandt govenimcnt’s stock is 
high. West Germany is still America’s ix*spected partner 
in Atlanticism. It is no longer being reviled by Arabs for 
alleged favouritism to Israel. The African associates of 
the European community arc appreciative of the German 
contribution to its pool of development funds. Bonn’s 
relations with the third world as a whole arc not now 
bedevilled by the former dogmatism of the Hallstcin 
doctrine. At the Unctad meeting in Santiago Herr Schiller 
shone out last week as the spokesman for a government 
that actually proposed to offer the poorer countries easier 
k)an tenns at a time when the general trend was the 
other way. 

Herr Brandt is an essentially pleasant man, but he 
inusL be occasionally surjirLsed to find how many people 
outside Germany are well disposed toward him and his 
government. How diflereni it is from the home life of 
a hard-pressiti rhancellnr. His own parly has no majority 
in the Bundestag and his coalition dejwmds on the meagre 
and restive support ol the small Free Democratic party, 
led by his foreign minister, Herr Sched. Only a few weeks 

J p the Ircc Dwnocrais wen* contemplating with horror 
i prospect that this weekend’s election in Baden- 
pmembeig, one of their former strongholds, would 


bring about their elimination from the legislature of that 
.sc^uth-western Land, for the signs were that they would 
not even get the 5 per cent of all votes that is the pres¬ 
cribed minimum for representation. And this glum scene 
was .set against the background of the Christian Demo¬ 
cratic op[X)sition’s unixdenting a.ssaults on Herr Brandt’s 
eastern policies. For a while last month it looked as if 
the government might easily lose the vote that is due 
to be held in the Bundestag on May 4th on the ratification 
o! the treaties with Russia and Poland that he negotiated 
in 1970. There was even talk of a general election being 
held this year. 

True, things have picked up since then. The Free 
Democrats now seem confident of getting at least the 
essential 5 per cent in the Baden-Wiirttemberg poll. Even 
a moderately satisfactory result in that Land could help 
to steady the coalition's ranks in the Bundestag on the 
eve of the ratification debate. Last week Herr Brandt went 
so far as to claim, in a statement to Dcr Spiegel, that the 
ratification of the ca.stem treaties was in the bag. But 
even if that claim proves justified, was he not over- 
optimistic in making the further prediction that thing.s 
u'ould really begin to look up after the treaties had been 
ratified ? There arc several reasons to expect that the 
coalition could still find itself running into heavy weather 
even if it docs triumph on May 4th. 

Where’s that tax reform ? 

The most important of these reasons, perhaps, is the 
government’s conspi<juous lack of .success in managing the 
economy. Admittedly the recession has not materialised. 
But inflation has not been checked ; it is now running at 
an annual rate of 5.8 per cent. And in next week’s budget 
debate the government will have to explain the fact tliat 
the budget deficit has increased by £324m to £88om, as 
well as the fact that Herr Schiller has not yet implemented 
the much-publicised tax reform that was one of the main 
pledges given in the 1969 general election campaign. 

One of the obvious implications of the large budget 
deficit is that the government will have to postpone, or 
shelve for the time being, many of its projects in housing, 
health and education. For the inhabitants of such a 
prosperous region as Baden-Wurttcmbcig, w'hich has been 
called Germany’s California, the prospect of cutbacks in 
spending on social welfare may not be too daunting. But 
there arc other issues that now worry even the most pros- 
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[)erous nurrnb<‘rs of the cJectoratc. The most topical of 
these- is tlu' rising tide of lawlessness. Herr Brandt seems 
to have got tlu' in<!ssage here. He has promised to spend 
rCiym more on public stx:urity next year, and last week 
h( (alJixl officials from five major cities together for 
urgent conference about ways of combating crime. 

Some new blood might help 

I'he coalition is aKso under strong pressure to do .some* 
thing abou'l the situation in thi; universities, w'here, in 
the public mind, left-wing radicalism i.s coming to be 
identified with simple hcK)liganism. Herr Brandt’s govern¬ 
ment treasures its libcTal image iind is particularly 
reluctant to alienate its own radical young .supporters by 
undertaking the amendment (jf the existing law on univer¬ 
sity afrain^. But it is also anxious now not to branded 
as a government of inaction and ineffective liberalism. 
The chancellor’s critics within his own party hold him 
personally responsible for failing to give a lead, and they 
particularly condemn his way (rf dealing with the young 
left-winger’s whom they see capturing more and more 
positions at the party’s grass-ixx>ts. Two weeks ago a 
heading radical created a sensation by defeating a 
iiKxlcrate Brandt nominee in a local leadership contest 
in Munieh. 

Herr Brandt does not seem likely to give his govern¬ 
ment a brisk transfusion of n<*w blood .such as might lx* 
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expected U) occur in similar circumstances in Britain. He 
has a reputation, rather like Mr Nixon’s, for almost 
fanatical loyalty to the colleagues he has already 
appointed. And the ousting of anybody as conspicuous 
as, say, Herr Schiller, who has undoubtedly become one of 
the most unpopular members of the ministry, could be 
damaging because it would be taken as an admission of 
the goveniment’s present weakness. 

The most pointed criticism of the chancellor now to be 
heard in Bonn is that his heart is not really in the party 
battle: Willy fancies himself as a Fricdenskanzlcr-—a 

peace chancellor—and his Nobel prize has turned his 
head a bit.” His great problem now is that he faces in 
Herr Rainer Barzel a tough new op()osition leader who 
dearly loves a party fight. All the chancellor’s success inter¬ 
nationally does not remove the need for him to turn his 
hand to the party political struggle. The Christian Demo- 
rraiic opposition feels that it has drawn blood and that, 
even if it loses the present fight over the eastern treaties, 
il now stands a good chance of winning next year’s 
g<meral elections. 'I'hc danger that faces Herr Brandt is 
that an apparent triumphant climax to his Ostpolitik 
enterprise, with the successful ratification of the treaties 
next month, could be followed by painful anticlimax if 
tht‘ high hopes generated by his policy were even partially 
disappointed. WhichevcT way things go in the ratification 
debate-, then- will still be a rough path ahead for him. 



The battle is on the ground 

The bombing of Haiphong shows Mr Nixon is ready to go as 
far as American public opinion will let him, even if it won't 
decide the present fighting in South Vietnam 


If the South Vietnamese hold iheii ground against the 
communists this year, it will not be because' Pre.sident 
Nixon sent the big bombers to Hanoi and Haiphong on 
Sunday. It will be because their own army, backecl up 
by American air power inside South Vietnam, has at 
last ac(|uired the Jicrve and the skill to take on the North 
X^ieitnamese. The bombing may or may not succeed in 
disru[?tiiig the northerners’ supplies and thus po-stpone a 
future offensive' ; it may or may not damage Mr Nixon’s 
cl<*ctoral liopes or his trip to Moscow next month ; it may 
or may not draw tiie Ru.ssians nujre directly into the war. 
But it wall not affect the outcome of the present campaign. 
The communists have already decided on their throw : 
xhr latest reports suggest that another northern division is 
lieading lor South Vietnam, which would make a total 
of 12 ot Hanoi s legular divisions .south of (he border, 
I lit' Noilh Vietnamesi have stripped their own country 
of regular lout .s, h aving its defeiue to civilian militiamen 
and two faitly r*iw^ divisions. I hey art- not going to pull 
their einny back just because some trucks and pipelines 
have been blown tip around thi^ir capital. 

So what does Air Nixon liope to gain from the bombing 
north of the twentieth parallel ? Partly, of course, this 
Is simple retaliation lor what nu).vt commentators have 

.A f, 


recogni.sed to be a n(jithcrn invasion of South Vietnam. 
Mr Nixon has shown that h(‘ is keeping all his optiorrs 
t.pen, and Mr Laird, his Defence Secretary, and the StaU‘ 
liepartment spokesmen drove that point home when they 
insisted that only two kinds of military action arc ruled 
out in Vietnam : the re introduction of American combat 
tr oops and the use of nuclear weapons. The reports suggest 
that the North V^ietnarnese anti-aircraft gunners were 
caught napping last Sunday, and that the American pilot.s 
scored sonic effective hits although it is uncertain how 
much damage was done to the underground fuel tanks 
that fe«‘d the pipelines running south. 

The men in Hanoi must now be worried about tht 
other po.ssibiKiies foi’ American counter-action on then 
ride of the border. President Johnson never succeeded in 
blocking the stream of (predominantly Russian) war 
supplies they receive through Haiphong. Is Mr Nixon now 
considering going further, by mining the approach<^s t<> 
Haiphong, setting up a naval blockade, or systematically 
bombing the port area ? The last of these options could 
rr:ean tremendous loss of civilian lives in a waterfront 
town where the dock areas merge with the residential 
districts and goods are loaded and unloaded in streets full 
of playing children. And any one of the three alternatives 
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would involve the risk of direct confrontation with the 
Russians, cither through the destnicticm of Russian mer¬ 
chant vessels in or near the harbour or through encounters 
betwmi the Seventh Fleet and Russian blockade-runners 
on the high seas. 

One also has to go back to basic questions about the 
cost-effectiveness of bombing in this kind of war. 
Certainly, if Mr Nixon is ruthless enough, he can choke 
off a good deal of the supplies available to the North 
Vietnamese for their war. But Mr Johnson learned the 
hard way that bombing is expensive in many senses. 
According to official estimates, for example, tlic bombing 
in 1965-66 cost the United States some $1.7 hillion, while 
the damage it caused to North Vietnam was reckoned at 
only about $20om. The csomparison, of course, is between 
the biggest economy in the world and a diminutive Asian 
rice-producer ; but the supplies destroyed can be 
replaced by the Russians. And there is nn real evidence 
that the earlier American bombing impaired .the com¬ 
munists’ morale. Some oibscrvers would argue that it 
strengthened the northerners’ solidarity in the face of a 
common danger. This factor has to be carefully weighed 
at a time when evidence is appearing of .something like 
war-weariness in the north. 

Two schook of thought in Hanoi 

But there is a general principle that one must keep in 
mind, even if one d<nibts the effectiveness of bombing 
the north. The North Vietnamese sent their regular forces 
into South Vietnam at Easter time in an invasion executed 
by conventional units. The South Vietnamese and their 
American allies can hardly be denied the right to hit 
back. Bombing areas close to Hanoi may not directly 
affect the outcome of this campaign, but it does show that 
Mr Nixon is determined to go on supporting South Viet¬ 
nam with all the means that Amcricjm public opinion will 
allow him. If the sequel to the bombing ls a stalemate or 
a reversal for the communist forces in South Vietnam, 
there could be a crisis of confidence in Hanoi of a kind 
that has not been seen before. There might even be a 
messy power struggle between those who had advocated 
the Easter invasion (Truong Chinh and General Giap in 
particular) and those, like Le Duan, Who would have 
preferred to rx>nserve their resources through a strategy 
of “ protracted war.” More immediately, there is a very 
real possibility that South Vietnamese commando groups, 
backed up by American air power, will mount raids on 
a North Vietnam that, for the moment, is relatively 
unprotected. 

The way the fighting has gone since the communist 
offensive began has not given the North Vietnamese much 
reason to congratulrue themselves yet. They have been 
fought to a stidemate on the northern front, where they 
are .still butting against the defence lines that t!he South 
Vietnamese' ha\’e mh ujj around the Bastogne firebase to 
protect the approaches to Hue. On the southern front, 
fighting continues around An Loc, 60 miles north of 
Sugon. La*st week the communists .succeeded in occupy- 
about half of the tovi/n but the South Vietnamese 
later able to chum that they had regained control. 
Ipe 75-odd tanks that the North Vietnamese have been 


using around An Loc were badly chewed up by 
American air strikes early this w^. But a South 
Vietnamese relieving force has been unable to get 
through to An Loc along Route 13, and the town 
is still directly menaced. A small provincial capital 
of dusty streets and rough huts, it has assumed 
unexpected importance since both sides have defined it 
as a prime target. President Thieu told his troops, 
when An I.oc first came under fire, that it must 
be “ held at all costs.” Then Mrs Binh, the Victcong 
spokesman in Park, declared that it was going to be made 
the seat of a provisional revolutionary government. 

The threat on new fronts 

American advisers arc .still worried that the communists 
arc about to move in strength on other fronts. There has 
been a steady rise in activity in the central highlands, 
where the North Vietnamese have overrun a paratroop 
base and arc trying to sever communications ; and rocket 
attacks are still being mounted in the delta and on tbe 
outskirts of n>ajor cities along the coast. But, for the North 
Vietnamese, the position is not encouraging. They must 
have hoped for some swift victories, in order to offset 
the vulnerability of all their guns and tanks to 
American bombing. Instead, at An Loc they have been 
caught up in what a British counter-insiiigency expert 
calls a “ meatgrinder,” and they are making no headway 
in the north, where quite early in the campaign the South 
Vietnamese capturerd tanks that had simply run out of 
fuel. And time Is running out. In a few weeks many of 
those Russian-made tanl^ and guns may get bogged 
down as the mons(K>n sets in. These arc reasons why 
Mr Nixon can afford a cautious optimism about the 
progress of the campaign so far. But the men in Hanoi, 
having staked so much, will not be prepared to give up 
easily. They have gone on gobbling up villages in the 
highlands, and on Wednesday their tanks were reported 
with 35 miles of Saigon. 

The Russians have not been getting particularly 
ejnotional about the bombing of Hanoi and Haiphong, 
and nobody seems to believe that Mr Nixon’s trip to 
Moscow next month will fall through. On the contrary, 
Mr Nixon knows that the Russians would like to get 
agreements on technical aid and the supply of American 
equipment, and he in turn may hope to get an agreement, 
or an understanding, to the effect that they will stop 
supplying war material that would be used for aggressive 
purposes, although Mr Brezhnev is not very likely to put 
his signature on anything of the kind. True, the Russians 
protested on Monday about the damage they say the 
bombing caused to four of their merchant ships in 
Haiphong harbour. But not much ink was spilt in the 
formal cxcfhangc of notes. At home, Mr Nixon has 
probably been less impressed by the attempts of Senator 
McGovern and others to present the election as a contest 
between those who want to bomb Haiphong and those 
who want to get out of Vietnam altogether, than by 
Senator Humphrey’s soft-shoe Shuffle over the bombing 
issue. It is remarkable how much emotion goes out ol 
the anti-war campaign in the United States once 
American conscripts stop getting killed. 
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The antique-collectoris guide 

for2072. 


Cut this page out and keep it for your 
Kieat grandchildren Belter vet, buy some 
ot the Items shown, look after them 
properly, and leave instructions to sell in a 
hundre^ears. 

The Ti company trademark won’t have 
worn off by then, and the price will be 
appropriately high 

Tube Investments is a very large and 
diverse engineenng group large and 


diverse enough to make industrial 
electrical equipment and Jackson tumbler 
dryers, Accles & Pollock steel tube and 
Sturmey Archer bicycle gears 40 %oi the 
'I I group IS actively tone emed wit h 
consumer goods ^me ol them aie made 
by TI overseas many more are exported 
All of them aregW goods Shared 
research facilities give TI a technological 
edge that is not misused 


Anothei edge lies in a belief held at 
i vt I v k vc 1 of management a belief in two 
ic spmstbilities 

I he first IS to employees and investors 
J h^ should all get a fair return 
The other IS to customers They should 
all get a bettei than fair product 
Which IS how we came to be in the 
hen loom business 
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profitably employed. TKM 
overcomes this problem by 
providing substantial lines of 
credit. Close analysis and a 
flexible approach enable 
TK M to solve most financing 
problems. The aim is to pro¬ 
vide credit in line with the 


commercial and cash flow 
requirements of a client’s 
business. 


The knowledge which TKM has 
gained in the financing of inter¬ 
national business has given the 
Group a very special under¬ 
standing of the needs of im¬ 
porters and exporters. It is 
knowledge based on over a 
century's practical experience. 
Today, with a turnover exceed¬ 
ing £330 million, TKM has 22 
offices in fifteen countries and 
works closely with more than a 
hundred banks throughout the 
world. 




If you have need of advice 
involving the financing of goods 
- whether as buyer or .seller - you 
.should contact TKM. 




A booklet describing the many 
services offered by the TKM 
Group will be gladly sent to you 
on request. 


Tozer Kemsley & Millbourn Ltd. 
Millbourn House, 151 Minories, 
London EC3N INA 
Telephone: 01-488 3443.Telex: 888426 
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btt BGOMOIltST APJUL ftSIt, 1973 


HUNGARY 


A special report 



Budapest has not tost aft of its otd took 


The merriest barracks in 
eastern Europe 


“ Welcome to the merriest barracks in 
eastern Europe,” chuckles the stockily- 
built, bespectacled young journalist 
into his exquisitely-shaped china cup 
of that aromatic Budapest coffee so 
beloved by visitors from other com¬ 
munist countries, especially Russia, 
The western visitor takes a deep 
breath, looks around him and gets 
clown to work on his own private 
gaiety-counter. The atmosphere in the 
discreetly elegant Vorosmarty caf6 right 
in the middle of Budapest is certainly 
one of solid Edwardian comfort and 
lespectability. The cafe’s mainly 
middle-aged guests behave with a kind 
of well-bred gentility which affects 
even the occasional bunch of young 
visitors in scruffy jeans and nondescript 
sweaters (who, in any case, are prob- 
iibly western students passing through 
Kudapest). It is hard to resist the fecl- 
mg that one is wtting somewhere along 


Vienna’s Karntnerstra.s.se rather tlran 
in a state-owned catering esiablisli- 
ment of a countr) di.sri*ectly but firmly 
garrisoned by Russian troops. 

A few hundred yards away, on the 
terrace of tlie ultra-modern Ainerican- 
style Duna Hotel, the illusion that one 
is in the heart of the charming ram¬ 
shackle Austro-Hungarian empire is 
stronger still. There, heavily-painted 
elderly ladies in twin-sets and pearls 
sound as if they are pulling absent 
friends’ reputations to pieces, as they 
sip coffee and tuck into portion after 
portion of the Dobos layer cake. Elderly 
gentlemen, out exercising their dogs, 
stop briefly to kiss the ladies’ hands and 
then hurry on, perhaps to those many 
night-watchman jobs where, as Buda¬ 
pest wits say, gentlemen watch over 
comrades who have been watching 
over them during the day. 

The youngsters, refreshingly unvio- 


lent and unaggressive, go by and one 
hardly notices their presence, except 
when occasionally a l)uncli of young 
men roar down tlie j)edestrian precinct 
in Vaci I "tea on their ro-ller-skates. 
The smoky chimneys of Csepel and 
Budapest’s other indusinal suburbs 
seem very' far away. So docs the idea 
of class struggle to create a classless 
communist society. “Is this (‘ommup- 
ism ? “ asks the baffled London busi- 
nessnran accompanying a group of 
even more uncomprehending Japanese. 

Dangling the 
carrot 

This genteel kidglove version of 
marxism, whicli indirectly owes to the 
late Mr Khrushchev its nickname 
of “ goulash ( ominunisni,” was first 
hatched a decade atui a lialf ago in the 
bleak days after the revolution, 

when a terribly wounded and sick-in- 
ihe-soul Hungary needed 'Something to 
take its mind off its misery. First, it got 
lots of food which Mr Kadar bought in 
vast fiuantitics witli hurriedly provided 
Russian crerlits. Tlirn in 1960-61 came 
the end of the systematic repression 
practi.scfl after the revolution. In 
December, 1961, Mr Kadar coined the 
famous slogan : “ lie who is not against 
us i'* for us." In 196'i he declared : 

W'c must not lose sight of the fact that 
a great number of people whose past 
and whose attitudes are different from 
ours, live m Hungary. They live in 
peat e and work honestly. What should 
onr attitude be towards them ? Are we 
supposed to hold ourselves in a state of 
war against them Why should we ? 
I’hey do nothing to hurt us. We have 
the intention of fighting only those who 
try to overthrow the power of the 
people. 

There in a nutshell was the new 
tactic of intelligent pragmatic gradu¬ 
alism which found its culmination in 
1968 in the so-called system of New 
Economic Management (NEM). Lenin 
was the first to recognise that it was 
advantageous to communist regimes 
to call in other groups like the peasants 
and the bourgeoisie as temporary allies 
to help in times of trouble. That was 
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the essence of his New Economic 
Policy (NEP) in 1921 which was 
designed to revive Russia's badly 
damaged economy by mobilising the 
businessman’s and peasant’s desire for 
material gain. Like Lenin, Mr Kadar 
and Jiis colleagues have no intention of 
giving uf} their ultimate communist 
objectives, whatever those might now 
be. CJertainly they have no intention 
of sharing their power with anyone 
else or giving up their ability to impose 
their views, by force if necessary, on 
the rest of the country if the country 
should once again become restive and 
rebellious. 

So die stick is still tliere—and the 
will to use it. The road is still the 
same—for Hungary’s regime and for 
all the others in Russia’s orbit. It is 
supposed to lead to communism. So 
the visitor from the west is left in no 
doubt that the only debate is 
about how to make the journey on 
that road smoother and more com¬ 
fortable for all, the leaders and the led, 
and to si)are them from all upheavals 
and revolts like the one in east (xer- 
many in 1953, the one in Hungary in 
1956 and the one in Poland in 1970. 
To put it bluntly, the debate among 
the politicians is about how to produce 
the right kinds of carrots with which 
to keep the people out of misohief. 

Worldly-wise 

Communist politicians, responsible 
Hungarians admit to their western visi¬ 
tors, are at last beginning to learn from 
their bourgeois counterparts in the 
west, who discovered a long time ago 
that an awful lot could be done with¬ 
out putting the ordinary man’s back 
up provided wage packets get biggeir, 
or, at the very least, do not buy less 
and less each month. From discreet 
smiles on those worldly-wise Hungarian 
faces which accompany deprecatory 
disavowals, it is possible to gather that 
Hungarian communists feel that they 
have been learning faster than most 
of their colleagues. If pressed, they will 
modestly admit to a paternal interest 
in the present general scrairible to 
satisfy th(‘ consumer all over the Soviet 
block. 

Hungarian ( ommunists are naturally 
flattered bv the amount of respectful 
attention that their economic experi¬ 
ments command in the other countries 
of the Soviet block. But it is the praise 

Tliis special report was written by 
Chris Cviic. 


HUNGARY 



Labour has to be wooed 


of the maverick reformers in Jugo¬ 
slavia tliat pleases them most. When 
visiting Jugoslavs admit that they find 
in Hungary evidence of that quiet 
efficiency and competence which is 
all too often missing in their own, 
admittedly very different, system of 
" market socialism,” the Hungarians 
simply beam. 

Criticism by visiting left-wingers 
from the west who sec .signs of creep¬ 
ing capitalism everywhere but particu¬ 
larly in the striking prosperity of the 
profe.ssional niiddle-cla.sses do not 
worry the Hungarian leaders unduly. 
But similar critical reactions from 
within their own ranks are cau.^^ing 
them concern. Some people in Hun¬ 
gary apparently look back on that 
early period of “ .socialist construction ” 
after the second world war with deep 
nastalgia and compare it favourably 
wvth the pragmatic -spirit of today. 
Some of the younger critics who feel 
that Hungary is becoming too bour¬ 
geois demonstrated their feelings last 
month on March 15th, the anniversary 
of the 184B revolution. 

But the leaders know that, unlike 
old dogmatists and younger idealistic 
ascetics, the vast majority of tlieir 
fellow Hungarians would rather forget 
those stirring postwar years when the 
late Matyas Rakosi was cutting down 
his opponents, including those within 
his own commuhist party. And so Mr 
Kadar and his colleagues are not wor¬ 
ried about comparisons with the past. 
What concerns them is whether the 
present is functioning. 

I'he visitor from the west, relying 
on the evidence of his eyes and ears, 
can only say that in Hungary com¬ 
munism seems to be functionkig rather 
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more smoothly than in other Soviet 
block countries. (East Germany is an 
exception, not least because of its com¬ 
mercially and technologically advan¬ 
tageous links, through west Germany, 
with the common market.) 

What is it that the Hungarians have 
really achieved ? Since January i, 
1968, when with much trepidation they 
embarked on economic reform, they 
may fairly claim to have done quite 
a lot. They have scrapped detailed 
central plans for individual firms, whose 
managers now have to worry about 
profits rather than the old pr^uction 
norms, and have some incentive to do 
so. The whole price system has been 
streamlined, and a rapidly growing 
proportion of prices is being fixed 
freely in response to changing market 
conditions. The import policy has been 
liberalised: over 17 per cent of all 
consumer goods on the market last 
year came from abroad (a signi¬ 
ficant proportion of those came 
from the west). Many individual firms 
are free to trade directly with cus¬ 
tomers in the east and west alike. 

Perhaps most important of all, the 
key problem of providing good mana¬ 
gers is l)eing tackled—with some 
success, as one can see from visits to 
really go-ahead firms like the Budapest 
telecommunications firm BHG, or the 
big optical firm MOM, also in Buda¬ 
pest, whose top managers and technical 
staff would probably be able to com¬ 
mand the highest salaries in the west. 
On the other hand, officials admit that 
many managers of smaller and 
medium-sized concerns do not really 
measure up to western standards of 
management. 

The refonns were carried through 
carefully. They avoided the pitfalls of 
excessive deflation and painful redun¬ 
dancies. Inflation has been held at 
bay, with prices rising at no more than 
2-3 per dent a year since 1968 and with 
the gross national product going up 
steadily at an annual rate of 4-5 per 
cent at constant prices. This has been 
accomplished without the ferment of 
rising economic and political expecta¬ 
tions which occurred both in Jugoslavia 
and Czechoslovakia. Here, certainly, 
the memories of the Hungarian rising 
in 1956 and, more immediately, the 
Russian occupation of Czechoslovakia 
acted as a powerful brake. The fact 
that the Hungarians started, as one of 
them commented, with no expectations 
after 1956 meant that they were grate¬ 
ful for small things. The Hungarians 
arc realists. They may not love theti 
leaders. They certainly do not hero- 
worship them. But they respect them. 
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We graduated firom one of the MOiid’s 
toughest business schools 


California. 

One of the wealtlii»*sl 
stales in the USA. With a pheno¬ 
menal rate of expansion in apiculture, 
commerce, and international trade. And 
an industrial growth so diverse that it 
comprehends both movie making and 
space projects. ^ 

California has grown to be one! 
of the world’s most dynamic economies., 
And Security Pacific I^nk has 
been doing business there for over one^ 
hundred years. 

So when it comes to understand-’® 
i ng the needs of an expanding multi¬ 
national company were in a rather special 

f iosition. Because durii^ that time weVe 
eamt some piod hard facts about 
expansion. From practic.al experience. 

Firstly, when a bank services 
growing corporations, it’s got to be 
alive and growing itself. So while 
California has been expanding, we’^ 
been keeping pace witn it 

Our first tiny branch o&ce in 
Los Angeles has grown into one of the 
two largest branch systems within 
the USA. 

We’re now financial 
part ner to 90 of the top 100 corp¬ 
orations in America. 





And weVe also one of the ten 
laigest American banks, with assets of 
over nine billion dollars (that’s a growth 
of three billion dollars over the last three 
ye^rs). 

Then, because our clients are 
doing business in a rapidly expanding 
M^onomy, we know that our time is your 
money. So we act fast To make sure you 
get the best possible advantage from a 
medium-term Euro-currency loan, as 
quickly as possible. And, of course, once 
weVe n^otiated a loan we follow it up 
with continual counselling. 

And lastly, because our clients are 
multinational, we offer them a multi¬ 
national service. Our international net¬ 
work covers the most important financial 
centres of the world, from South America 
to Australia, from the Far F^ast to Europe. 

And each one of our international 
offices combines an inside working 

knowledge of the economic climate 
of its own country with the special 
experience we’ve gained from 
California’s dynamic economy. 

Because, above all, an 
expanding company needs a bank 
that understands ejqsansion. 

And weVe leamt that 
from California. At first hand. 




SECURITY mClFIC BANK 

OUR EXPERIENCE IS SOMEmiNQ SPBCIAL 
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A cloud no bigger 
than a man's hand 

Mr Kadar and his colleagues directly 
in charge of the economy have not 
been given a chance to rest on their 
modest laurels. Apart from Mr Kadar, 
the most influential men are : the party 
economics expert, Mr Reszo Nyers ; 
the prime minister Mr Fork, a very' 
able technocrat ; and the two deputy 
prime ministers, Mr Matyas Tiinar 
and Mr Peter Valyi, who now repre¬ 
sents Hungary in Coniccon. Since the 
middle of last year they have been 
studiously watching small but dark 
clouds that have appeared on Hun¬ 
gary's economic horizon. 'Fliesc clouds 
have caused alarm, but not despon¬ 
dency. No .sooner had the country 
started recovering from the cflTects of 
the disastrous 1970 floods than its trade 
gap widened alarmingly. Hungary 
ended 1971 substantially in the red (in 
contrast to 1970, when a 'Surplus in 
the balance of payments was ai hievecl 
for the first time in many years). 

Last October, Mr Fock held an 
emergency meeting in Buclape'^t wath 
busines.s leaders, jdanners and economic 
journalists. There he let rip. The 
country, he warned his somewhat dazed 
audience, had got itself into deep 
trouble and would have to work hard 
to get out of it. The main trouble, he 
explained, was the fantastically high 
rate of uncompleted investment pro¬ 
jects, amounting to no less than 80 per 
cent of the whole year's investment 
outlays. Capital expenditure had 
increa.sed twice as fast as the gross 


national product during 1969, he 
warned, and the country could not 
for long bear such a heavy burden. He 
singled out the building industry for 
much of the blame. Clearly what had 
happened was that, subject to coni- 
parativelv loose controls, local mana¬ 
gers had, as happened in Jugoslavia, 
taken the exhortation to invest in new 
capital projects so much to licart tliat 
when .someone at the centre finally 
did the arithmetic it was discovered 
that the country as a whole was invest¬ 
ing too heavily in relation to its means. 

Mr Fock, perhaps feeling a little 
guilty about the lack of effective central 
controls, hinted that the government 
would not now hesitate to resort to 
unpopular administrative measures if 
really pressed, but that it would prefer 
to achieve the necessary cooling-down 
in the economy through fiscal and 
monetary policies. 'Fhis stern sermon 
.sent a shock-wave through Hungary. 
It led some commentatois in the west 
to ask whether this was the end of 
Hungary's reforms. The answer is, 
apparently, not. The shock was meant 
to be salutary'. 'Flic government has 
acted .swiftly and on the whole effec¬ 
tively. Severe re.strictions have been 
imposed on all new investment plans, 
so as to provide resources to complete 
those projects that remain unfinished. 
Of 19 major new projects in 1971, only 
11 have been completed. In 1972, two 
major f)reviou.sly agreed projects have 
been postponed ; one has been 
cancelled altogether. 

As well as cutting its cloth to the 
barest minimum on new capital y:)io- 
jects, the government has also, of 



course, had to tighten uj) on credit (for 
many firm.s’ investment programmers in 
Hungary since I9b8 (lejx-nd not .so 
mucli on the dictates of the central 
government as on the availability of 
l)ank loans). Until June, at least, the 
banks have been directed to give credit 
only on uncompleted or top priority 
investments. But suchi contiols will take 
some time to bite witli so many 
uncompleted development })rojects fes¬ 
tooned around the country, d'lie really 
bad thing about thes{‘ investment 
delays is that projects may be obsolete 
l)V ilie time they are complf'ted. 

The intention is to make life as 
uncornfortalile as [)ossil)lc for the 
inefficient and irresponsible manager 
who could in lire past always hope to 
be bailed out if he —or rather his invest- 
ment ])Ianning- • got into trouble. Life 
has ill any case already been getting 
more difficult for such a man since 
the beginning of last year. Then the 
government made it plain that the 
budget deficit, arising mainly out of 
the cost of tlie floods in 1970, would 
affect subsidio.s paid to firms operating 
at a loss. It seems the government is 
putting this threat into practice, for 
subsidies arc now being gradually 
reduced. Meanwhile the government 
has put up the prices of steel and some 
other key materials. The most impor¬ 
tant firms, especially those involved in 
co-operative arrangements with Gome- 
con and western countries, will prob¬ 
ably still get help. At least this seems 
to be the lesson that can be learnt from 
the way the government has treated 
the Ve.szprem factory which had beeti 
supplying parts for the Russian Fiat 
124 car. It came unstuck last autumn. 
Apparently, it had been quoting prices 
which were too cheap. A loan of about 
£7m has been granted by the 
government to help it sort itself out by 
1975* Bill siich lojins will be rare, quite 
simply because the money is not there. 
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Workers crack 
the whip 

Just to keep the various industrial 
finijs in production, the government 
has each year had to hand out enor¬ 
mous subsidies from the central 
exchequer. In fact, in 1970 these 
amounted to £44201, which was 
equivalent to over one-third of total 
investment outlays. Over and above 
thestf industrial handouts the .i>jovern- 
nicnt also subsidises some food prices. 
It is not ^oinj»[ to cut these consumer 
subsidies but it wants to reduce the 
hu,t»e sums it sj^ends on keejhm; industry 
operating. But, in trying to do so, it 
is hampered in all directions. Some of 
the government’s inhibitions grow, of 
course, out of maixist dogma ; but 
some ari.se from bard facts. 

One of these is the acute shortage 
of labour, which has r-eached such pro¬ 
portions that the government has been 
pleading w'ith old age pensioners to 
return to work. Virtually all the 
married women who can work do so. 
But here the authorities are obliged to 
take into consideration anotlier of 
Hungary’s big problems, its low birth 
rate, which lias left its population 
unchanged at lom for a nuniher of 
years. So working mothers are now 
encoiKaged to stay at home for a few 
years until they have brought up their 
babies to at least the kindergarten age. 
Some firms like the BHCJ telecommuni¬ 
cations factory in Budapest, in which 
women make uy^ 70 per cent of the 
labour force, even pav married women 
employees £7 a month to stay at home 
for three years and promise them their 
jobs back if they return then. Most of 


them apparently do. But until Hun¬ 
gary’s birth rate goes up again there 
arc simply no reserves of labour, with 
the result that the workers can shop 
around and chop and change their 
jobs. One worker in three in Budapest 
changes his or her job each year, and 
one person in five in Hungary as a 
whole. 

Praying for credit 

Despite this acute shortage of labour, 
which is forcing big firms out of Buda¬ 
pest into the regions, there is every 
sign that the labour force is being 
employed wastefully. “ We could sack 
f)0 per cent of our workers and still 
do the work,” said a high-powered 
management specialist, “ but the 
trouble is that our firms can only do 
that if they gel the right amount of 
now ruinously expensive cayiital funds 
for investment in automated mach¬ 
inery.” The jiresent lough credit 
squeeze makes this difficult for all but 
tlie pampered firms—tliat is, those on 
the list of priority development pro¬ 
jects, like petrochemieaK, aluminium 
and computers. Only such firms can 
now hope to get good credits from the 
National Bank, which has just taken 
over the liandling of all the firms’ 
accounts (i)resumal)ly to ensure better 
control) from the Development Bank, 
which now handies only big invest¬ 
ments by the government and the local 
authorities. “ We used to y)rav to the 
minister,” says a leading Budapest 
manager, “ but now we pray to the 
bank.” And so many firms still find it 
cheaper to hang on to surplus labour 
than to venture into automation and 
mechanisation. One can see the results 


even in relatively go-ahead firms like 
the SZIM machine tool factory in 
Esztergom, where there is hardly any 
mechanical handling at alb 

This shortage of capital is a 
serio-us problem for Hungary, a 
small country which derives 40 per 
cent of its income from foreign trade. 
In order to live it must sell, and what 
it sells has to be produced from mostly 
imported raw materials, for Hungary 
has no natural resources worth speaking 
of, except a little low-quality coal and 
bauxite. In order to .sell, it must com¬ 
pote against many other belter endowed 
countries. And particularly within the 
Comecon everybody is tight-fisted and 
wants to buy as cheai)ly as possible. 
To produce high-quality goods cheaply, 
Hungarian factories simply must have 
modern machinery. But can Hungary 
carry through such a costly modernisa¬ 
tion programme within the frairiework 
of the conservative Coicecon ? The 
present rather more realistic long-term 
programme of economic integration 
witiiin the Comecon is a step in the 
right direction, so far as the Hun¬ 
garians are concerned. It seems to 
cater for functional co-operation on a 
firiii-to-finn basis such as the Hun¬ 
garians have been urging for years. 
But it does not yet go far enough 
tow'^ards Hungary^’s vital interest—full 
convertibility within the Comecon, 
w'hich would enable Hungary to trade 
more easily with both the east and the 
west. 

Finding the right 
balance 

So long as Hungary is closely integrated 
into the Soviet block, which claims 
over two-thirds of Hungary’s total 
trade, any increase in trade with the 
west will be relatively modest. The 
Hungarians are desperately anxious to 
increase their trade witli the west. Bui 
what are tlieir chances of exf^orting to 
the west this year 13 per cent more 
than last year, while importing from 
there not more than 5-6 per cent extra : 

Some Hungarian firms, notably in 
engineering, machine tools, pharma¬ 
ceuticals and chemicals, stand a good 
chance of boosting their exports. But 
what they want above all are various 
forms of industrial co-operation. The 
most popular is the acquisition of 
western licences. The Hungarians now 
have nearly 200 such agreements with 
western firms. They have even more 
with the east Europeans. But, unlike 
the Jugoslavs, the Hungarians have no 
plans to take part in joint venture'^ 
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Before you can adc 
any questkxis about 
dcMng business widi 
yoifve got to decide 
wfiotoadc 


And at the risk of sounding immodest, 
we’d like to suggest ourselves. We’re DKB, 
Japan’s largest bank. And we’ll tell you 
anything you could possibly want to know 
about doing business anywhere in Japan. 

DKB can do that better than any 
other bank. Because we have more offices 
than any other bank. Over 300 in all. 

So we’ve been able to gather facts and 
figures from every corner of Japan. 

And we’ll be glad to share that 
information with you. DKB will tell 
you all about general business 
conditions. Finance. Trade. 


And if you’d like, we’ll even arrange for 
you to meet potential business partners. 

In short, we’ll do everything you’d expect 
a bank to do, and some things you might 
not expect. 

If you think DKB can help you, 
please get in touch with our office nearest 
you. We’re in London, Frankfurt and 
Diisscldorf. And if you look at the list 
on the bottom of this page, you’ll see 
we’re in a lot of other places too. 
Because you shouldn’t have to go to 
the end of the Earth to ask questions 
about doing business in Japan. 



ad OFFICE: 6-2, l^homa, Marunouchi, Chiyoda-ku. Tokyo 100, Japan Cabla: 6ANKDAIKAN Telex: J22315, J22379 Tel; Tokyo 216-11 

London Branch: 4 Moorgate, London E.C. 2, England Tel. 606-6951 
Frankfurt Bepracantative Office: 6 Frankfu*'t A.M., Naae Mainzar Strasie 24, F.R. Germany Tal. 287231, 287421 
Dueialdorf Raprasentatlva Office: 4 Oueteldorf, Immarmann Straiae 10, F.R. Garmany Tel. 363303/4 
Other Ovareaai Officea: New York, Lot Angelas, Chicago, Taipei. Seoul, Sydney, Singapore 
Aeeoclated Banke and Subeldlarfei: Atsoclated Japaneaa Bank (International) Ltd., London * 

FIret Pacific Bank of Chicago, Chicago / Chekiang First Bank, Ltd., Hong Kong / Merchant Bills Corporation, Ltd., Melbourne. 
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(Bangkok^ Singapore^ Hong Kong) 



VIA THE TRANS-ASIAN EXPRESS 

From May 26 - until then it's daily except Thuisday. 

You can now travel the straight Great-Circle way via Copenhagen to Southeast Asia any day of the week; 

Monday SAS, via Tashkent to.Bangkok - Singapore - Djakarta 

Tuesday Aeroflot, via Moscow and Tashkent to.Bangkok - Singapore 

Wednesday SAS, via Tashkent to.Bangkok - Singapore - Sydney* 

Thursday SAS, via Tashkent to.Bangkok (- Singapore - Djakarta - Bali) 

Friday SAS, via Tashkent to.Bangkok - Kuala Lumpur - Singapore 

Saturday** Thai International, via Moscow to.Bangkok — Singapore — Sydney 

Sunday Aeroflot, via Moscow and Delhi to .Bangkok — Singapore 

’ Operated by Thai International from Bangkok, but with throughgoing aircraft from Copenhagen. 

** Change of flight number (but not aircraft) in Bangkok. 

lo Hong Kong, rapid connections daily from Bangkok. And the Thursday flights also have direct connec¬ 
tion in Bangkok by Thai International to Singapore - Djakarta — Bali. 
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How Hungary earns its living 


Percentage of national income.by sector; 1970 



operating on Hungarian soil witli 
western firms and owned jointly by 
both sides. Presuinably, the })olitical 
jiroblcins here would be too great for 
the Kadar government, especially after 
all the doubts cast on the Hungarian 
leaders’ ability to control what they 
have unleashed in the economy and 
society by no less a person than that 
coiiservative C>.echoslovak leader, Mr 
Vasil Bilak. The trouble from the 
Hungarian point of view is that what 
Mr Ihlak said to a closed .session of 
the (Czechoslovak central committee last 
October, and what the rest of the world 
learnt through a leak in two western 
newspapers, may be not only Mr 
Bilak s opinion hut the opinion of at 
least some powerful Russian leaders. 
Until they know whether they still 
retain the Soviet leaders’ confidence— 
Mr Kadar was rumouretl to have 
travelled to Moscow three times 
recently in order to find out—quite 
clearly ex-trerne caution will continue 
to he necessary in Budapest. 

Nevertheless the Hungarians will do 
their best to increase their trade with 
the west. They have a good reason to 
do .so. 'Fhey are dependent on the 
Soviet Union for most of their raw 


materials and many of their imports of 
machinery^ and consumer goods. But 
Soviet trade negotiator have lately 
been dropping hints that their goods 
—particularly gas and oil—are under- 
priced. The Hungarians feci uncojii- 
fortable. They fear that some of their 
march towards greater prosperity may 
he slowed down by higher hills from 
the Soviet Union. So increased trade 
with the we.st, even though it has to 
be ronducted in hard currency of 
which Hungary is always short, is a 
good way of improving Hungar\'’s 
bargaining stance in the cast. 

'Fhe common market presents prob¬ 
lems to the Hungarians, jiarticularly to 
their agricultural exports, of which 40 
per cent go to common market countries 
and Britain. So vigorous new trade 
drives are afoot in an effort to find new 
outlets. Of all the new areas that the 
Hungarians have been exploring, Latin 
America, Japan and CJanada .seem to 
offer the best opportunities. But the 
Hungarians still liope privately that 
their exports to common market coun¬ 
tries ancl Britain will pick up, not least 
because of the effort tfiey had put into 
modernising their agriculture and food- 
proce.s.sing plants. 

In fact, agriculture, which pre.servcd 
much of it.** pre-corn mu n is t character 
even after the second collectivisation in 
i960 (the first was abandoned in 
has been an important .success storv 
in recent years. Tiie shortage of labour 
and other difficulties in fown.s have 
stimulated some small co-operatives in 
the country to go into various forms 
of industrial activity. The result is 
that .some of them have been running 
anything from airfields to inachinc tool 
shops and offering high wages to boot. 
It was one of the cc)inf)laints by 
Mr Fock in (Vtober that tlicsc 
co-operatives were competing unfairly 
with industry as they were paying low 



pigs for iko common msrkst ? 


taxes and thus getting, in his view, an 
unfair advantage. Now it has been 
decided that those co-operatives whose 
activities are over 50 per cent industrial 
will have to pay itidustrial rates of 
taxation. In any case, this development 
of small village industries (which some 
marxist critics of the regime .see as the 
beginning of village capitali.sni) has 
done much to stop the flight from the 
land into the cities—an important 
objective in the light of the .'■till fearful 
.shortage of housing. And Hungaiy is 
also getting hcl]:> for its agriculture 
where it can. 'Fbo Food and Agriculture 
Organisation, for example, is providing 
technical assistance with the advanced 
irrigation })roject in the I'isza valley. 

The wind is in 
the east 

Economic success is cniciallv imjK.>rtant 
to Mr Kadar and his colleagues. 'Fhcy 
have themselves chosen the yardstick 
bv which they must he appraised. It 
will be bv their ability to keep prices 
down and incomes uj) that the Hun¬ 
garians v\ill judge them. 'Fhe Russians, 
who have given Hungary more rope 
than other (ommuni^t countries, will 
walcfi for anv ideological deviations. 
'Fhe experiment is ikj! without its 
dangers. 

The sh<K'k of the revolution is 

heginning to we.ir oil, and if there was 
tf) he anv conspicuous failure in the 
j>re.scnt pursuit of what a Jugoslav 
ohscTA^ej has c<dled “ enlightened 
bloi'k .sotnalisin/' there could be 
serious repercussions for Russia itself. 
W'tli iiioie than 1 ^m Hungarians in 
Rumania, more tlian 5oo,of>n in Jugo- 
sla\ia and anntlici 100,000 in Czecho- 
s'lovakhj, theie is a potential irre¬ 
dentist feeling whicli is now allowed 
to tlie surface only under very careful 
guidance by tlie Hungarian govern¬ 
ment at moments of tension with 
Rumania. But one day the frustrations 
now reflected in a suicide rate which 
is tlie highest in the world could 
gather into a head. After all, the Hun¬ 
garians have been in reViellion agaiast 
the Russian.s before. 

This is why Mr Kadar is not alone 
in hoping his policies will .succeed, Mr 
Brezhnev too has a strong interest in 
their success because it would help to 
keep a volatile nation of lom people 
quiet. But the Hungarians will never be 
reverent, “There is only one com¬ 
munist in Hungary,” the Hungarians 
will tell the visitor, “but the situation 
is still dangerous r^we do not know who 
he is” 
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NafW^ would like to 
dhangeyour mind about fK^taring. 


Too many people have still got the wrong idea about 
factoring: a survey commissioned by our subsidiary, 
Credit Factoring Ltd, proves the point. 

To set matters straight, we’d like to stress that, in our 
view, factoring is more—much more»*than a way of 
releasing money. Factoring must relieve the client of 
all sales accounting, provide credit management and 


give a lOOH guarantee against bad debts. Offer, in a word, 
service. Credit Factoring Ltd operate this way. And, as 
the table below shows, it’s the service aspect that people 
who use factoring find most important. It also shows that 
the more you know about factoring, the better you like it. 

An elegant demonstration of the difference between 
ignorance and bliss. 


rhe Pros and Cons of factoring,as seen users and non- users. 


Non-users 


Users 


PROS 


CONS 


PROS 


CONS 


"Ynu have fJuid money to wpond." 

"I suppOB© if you iiad no liquid 
assets you would rave ti tactor." 


''One uf uur suppliers uses fsctorlnp,* 
it didn't imply to me that they were 
in financial difficulties. It was 
Tiust to their convenience." 


"b’actM'iii/' JO a f>:reater thinfr in 
Mjiorl than in home celling because 
coTplications in exportin<f. ' 


"Factorin/^ is fsr too expensive. 
Thera is nothing to stop any eelf- 
respecting person going to the bank.' 
’Vftc Sir,ring IS additional expense to 
the firm. No extra income is 
gained by usin/^ one." 

"We do not insure bad debts. We 
just make sure wo do not have any." 

"Factoring ts bad for your image 
with the larger businesses.” 

"We might have to create 
redundancies." 

"You would lose your image, lose 
your cuatomers; they get a more 
'-entle treatment from our own stiif.'' 


The British Market Research Bureau Ltd. who 
conducted the survey, found that users of Credit 
Factoring Ltd were pleased with the service. 

Any National Westminster bank manager will be 
delighted to point the moral for you. Or, if you 
prefer, please write or telephone Christopher Blower 
of Credit Factoring at: Smith House, P.O. Box 60, 
tyeldiain, Middlesex. Telephone 01-8901380. 


I do not think t'^-s cost is much mors 
and you ram m terms of ssxnrlcs.” 

■■ 4b expand by r.vsr a vear and 
factoring is fnr us." 

If you quadruple yo r businsas you 
-sin carry it ui waUiiuL goin«., for 
outside capital." 

"We are an expanding firm and Credit 
Factoring gives us a guarantss 
against bad debts." 

"Factoring is good for ths image. 
•Customers feel you must be eons 
strength for then to take you on." 

"We have not had any redundancies - 
we have Just run down -^ur staff 
through nornial wastage." 

"Credit Factoring would not do 
anything to upset f^e relationship 
between ue and rur ountomers." 

"Ve employ a oredit factor for our 
export trade, which works exceedlAi^y 
well. It is an advantage for thecia* 
tomers to pay In their own ourranoy*'* 
"It is nice to know that the money 
will be In by a certain date. Vlidi 
the old'eyetern we had no Idea when to 
expect payment." 

"The advantages are! regular caeh 
flow, no bad debta* you know hov much 
it is going ^ ooet, end moat impor¬ 
tantly, if we didn't factor we would 
have to attract quick payment by 
ferl?%? dll 




Credit Fadoiing Urntted 

A manshaf aI the NaClAnel WaatmineMp Rank 


A member of the National Waattninfiar Bank Qioiip 
Fereion BranoKee la; Benetux. Canada, ^ 

Italy, BepubUc of Ireland, Sweden, B er lU s__ 

Local A^nie tai an other prinolpal world Buofeefli. 
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International Report 


Pompidou drums up a pretty 
loud oui 

FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 


As France prepares to vote on Sunday 
in M. Po>mpidou\s pie-eleotoral referen- 
dutu, the French president has already 
Ljuarantecd himself at least half a 
victory. His efforts to -divide the left 
liave succeeded beyond the wildesit 
dreams of anyone who did not know 
the cynical dishonesty of the Frenoli 
(.'ommunist party. 

The Socialists, who are basically in 
favour of tiie common market, rapidly 
decided after the announcement of the 
referendum last month that tihe answer 
fo: the left, and the only one on which 
it could unite, was to take no part in 
the president’s j>rivate c^aines. The 
Clonnriuimts thereupon as rapidly 
ilecided ‘to vote no, ariJ^uint^ quaintly 
that to say no in the referendum was 
to say no to the whole idea of 
Ntat^ing it. 

This week the two parties were siill 
tradiniL^ accusations and there i-s no 
doubt who has profited. The Com- 
iiiuiiists -have embarrassed M. Francois 
Mitterrand, the Socialisit leader, with 
tliose of his friends who argued that 
pro-Europeans should vote with their 
convictions. More significantly, they 
have left his party effectively on tJie 
Slidelines of What has become a real 
battle after all. This fiappens to suit 
not just the Coinmunists but also -the 
ruling party very nicely. 

M. Pompidou has enormously raised 
the morale of his government and its 
party supporters which was crumbling 
only two months ago before rising 
jirices, unemployment and the prime 
minister's tax rnlisfortuncs. It is no 
coincidence that M. Chaban-Delrnas’s 
personal popularity has recently shown 
a sharp upswing in the opiniori polls. 

Only Suinday’s voting will s/how 
whetheir M. Pompidou has gained die 
other half of hjis victory, the masisix'e 
yes he has becsn appealing for. The 
tests here are two: tht number of 


“ no ” votes, backed bv the Communists 
and a handful of gaullLst diehards, and 
absitontion-s, backed by the Sooialisite, 
some fragments of the extreme left and 
riglit, some dissidents in M. Jea/n- 
Jacques Servan-Sch ruber’s Radical 
party, arnl, most significantly, the large 
antiv of Frenchmen who have better 
ways of spending an April Sianday. 

For the ni>es, a fair guideline is the 
21 per cent of the [joII that the Com- 
inun!i.sit candidate won in the first round 
of the 1969 presidf*ntial elections. The 
arithmelic of the abstentions is harder. 
The ba^iic figures arc the 21 per cent 
of the electorate who did not vole in 
that round in 1969 or the 19 per cent 
■in the preaxling Tefemncluju that 
ousted de Gaulle. But tlieii the coin- 
plexities l>egm. 

T'hc campaign has hardly exoited 
the French public. In addition, opimion 
polls -show that .significant minorities 
disagree with the }>arly 'they suppori. 
In the second round of tlie 1969 presi¬ 
dential elections the Communist advice 
to abstain does not seem to ha\'p pre¬ 
vented about a quarter of their voters 
from going to the polls. .-\nd the signi¬ 
ficant proportion of Cr)mniuni.st voters 
who -think the common market a good 
thing might wdl decide the easiest 
compromise on Sunc]a>' was to stav 
home or go picnicking. 

Meanwhile the campaign all^nt 
unexciting, has been a real one. The 
romiiiunists have done their best to 
swing it buck -to bread and butter issues 
by talking of die Europe of the niono- 
polie.s and quoting Mr Sicco Mansholts 
now famous letter proposing a cutback 
in European economic development. 
Bai^icaliy their theme is no to Pompidou 
and all he stands for, while die 
majority of the Radicals and other 
opposition yea-sayers have aittempted 
to maintain a distinction, which their 
hallut papers will n*»t show, between 



He's found & timety umbrella 


saving no to M. Pompidou and yes IO 
Europe. The pi'esiclent fiimself has 
taken adv^’antage of a convenioii'dy 
•rej)ort:ible tf>ijr of f.orraine which luas 
much to tlo with that regum's economic 
woes aixl almost a.s much, one -suspeots, 
wiitli the l»ojx‘ of squashing M. Servan- 
Sclueihei there in next year’s parlia- 
11 icntaIV elections. 

luyr die Bricisli olisciver the cam- 
jjaign lia^ I>ef*n irntating. The old 
t'liches have been tiotted out. The 
I'rench govcniinent’s rediscovery of 
Europe under M. Pompidou has been 
dcsenbed, again, a,s Britain's discovery 
of till' same phenomenon. The foreign 
ministei has le*! the fedoral-ists know 
that, given an unavoidable choice 
l)ctwe*en federalism and letting in the 
anti-federal Briitish, the foirmer had »to 
go, 

Fhis is all the permissible phraseology 
of a government which cannot admit 
that Its predecessor wa-s wrong. But, for 
•those Europeans who discovered 
continent rather sooner than General 
de Gaulle’s former prime nYiniste.r did, 
the campaign has been worse than 
irriitaiting. The claims of Presi<len't 
Pompidou’s friends that he is strictly 
following the lines of de Gaulle’s 
thoutrlut can be explained as aimed ait 
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the dieliards : the still liveily M. M'ichel 
Del>rc, for instance, has had to give a 
gallant exhibition of how to ride two 
horses at orice. But evidence corning, 
notably, from M. Poinjwdou himself, 
suggests that the claim might even Ia* 
true. Not since the general’s time has 
one heard m> much atrout the grandeur 
of France and the suitable field a 
.larger Eurojre could provide for it. 


Time to ponder 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT 

Istanbul 

At each successive political crisis in 
Turkey it is immediately assumed, both 
here, and abroad, that the amiy will 
step in and take over. But each time 
the Turks have succeeded in finding a 
compromise which has allowed the. 
civilians to continue in office and the 
generals to remain in the background. 
The outcome of the current crisis, 
caused by the resignation of the prime 
minister, Mr Nihat Erirn, on Monday, 
is expected to fallow a similar pattern. 

Mr Erim resigned because parlia¬ 
ment and the political parties would 
not agree to his request that they 
should stop arguing between them¬ 
selves and give his government the 
power to issue laws by decree. This 
was the only way he believed he could 
carry out the service chiefs’ demands 
that the government restore law and 
order and ])ut into effect agricultural 
and social reforms. President Sunay 
and the comnjanders regret his 
departure but they had no way of 
keeping him at his post. 

The question the president and the 
forces ciiiefs of the National Security 
Council have to settle now is what 
.sort of government is to be formed. 
Should it be another “ above politics ” 
administration such as Mr Erim led, 
or sliould it be a coalition government, 
formed cither by the two major parties 
or alternatively by all the parties 
represented in parliament ? President 
Sunay lia-s time to ponder. The 
National Security Council does not 
meet until Saturday and since Sunday 
IS a national holiday he need not start 
bis consultations with the political 
leaders until Monday. Meanwliile the 
acting prime minister, Mr Ferit Melen, 
has said the government will continue 
to function normally and will introduce 
to parliament the hills that are ready, 
intiuding tl e eagerly awaited and 
controversial land reform bSll. The 
used to these upsets by now, 
seem particularly perturt)ed. 
have just taken in their stride 



Turkey 



Melen will carry on governing 


a visit froirn President Podgorny, even 
though both official and public 
opinion towards the Soviet Union 
provided an unfavourable climate. The 
Russians have been accused of foster¬ 
ing the activities of the Turkish urban 
guerrillas and of trying to subvert the 
I'urkish regime. But the Turks were 
satisfied with the joint communique at 
the end of the visit. Both sides agreed 
that their territories should not be 
used for subversive activities against 
other nations and promised to respect 
each other’s political and social system. 
This, when coupled with the Russian 
expression of opposition to the union 
of Cyprus with Greece, was .seen as 
a clear gain. 


Uruguay _ 

Shooting it out 


Uruguay’s new president, Sr Juan 
Bordaberry, is confronting the Tupa- 
maro guerrillas with more vigour than 
his predecessor, Sr Pacheco Areco. 
After the I'upamaros assassinated four 
people, including two policemen and 
a former under-secretary of the 
interior, at the end of last week, the 
police pinned the guerrilla-s down in a 
series of gun battles in Montevideo. 
In a spectacular shooting match on 
Monday seven people were killed after 
.some of the terrorists sought refuge in 
a coniiiiuniist-run ^working men’s club. 
According to some reports the founder 
and Chief -strategist of the Tupamaros, 
Sr Raul Sendic, was among the dead. 

Now there are 35,000 security men 
scouring the capital in search of the 
guerrillas’ bolt-holes where they are 
still holding several prominent 
Uruguayans as hostages, including Sr 
Homero Farino, editor of the con¬ 


servative daily Accion. Sr Bordaberry 
has also managed to persuade congress 
to proclaim a state of “ internal war ” 
and grant him sweeping emergency 
jK)wers for a period of 30 days— 
including the right to prosecute news¬ 
papers for publishing any news about 
the insurrection apart from official 
rominiiniqucs. 

Sr Bordaberry’s chances of putting 
paid to the Tupamaros depend on 
more than the balance of force's or his 
excellent relations with the neighbour¬ 
ing Brazilian regime. His predecessor 
was umJerniined by intrigues within Jiis 
own party, a chronic economic crisis, 
and an outcry in congrcs.s against 
measures that were widely interpreted 
as “ over-reaction ” in a society with 
a long liberal tradition. Sr Bordaberry 
also suffers from a weak position in 
congress, where the members of his 
(Jolorado party hold only 41 of the 99 
.seats in the lower house and 14 of 31 
seals in the senate. 'Fhis year 
Uruguay’s creditors will be presenting 
a bill for something like $30om, 
wliic'h can only be fiaid by new 
borrowing since exports will prol>ably 
be worth less than $200m and thore 
is a trade deficit. But Sr Bordaberry 
has tried to broaden the base of his 
government by bringing in conserva¬ 
tives from the Blanco party. There is 
a growing feeling in both traditional 
parties that they share an interest in 
cracking down on the 'Fufiarnaros. 

Canada _ 

A strike for 
separatists? 

FROM OUR CANADA CORRESPONDENT 

Eig^h'teen mondis ago Queliec gasped 
at the brutal daring of a group of 
revolutionaries who kidnapped a 
British trade commissioner and 
strangled a provincial minister. This 
past week the province has creaked 
under a strike by 210,000 public service 
enuployces. Many people arc seeing a 
politioal connection between the two 
crises. 

There are no doubt strong reasons 
for some of the hospital employees and 
highway maintenance men to strike for 
higher wages ; some blatant inequities 
have come to light. But the words used 
by some leaders of the “ common 
front” of labour federations that is 
direoting the -strike sound little different 
from the politioal -strategy that lay 
behind the kidnappings carried out in 
1970 by the FLQ (Quebec Liberation 
Front). The tactics are obviously 
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Earning £&000a year bone thing. 
Getting some real capital together 

banotheK 


Achieving a high income level is very gratifying, but it 
doesn’t necessarily follow that you have an adequate amount of 
capital at your disposal. 

And yet it’s essential to make some provision for the time, 
perhaps lo or more years ahead, when your income level is bound 
to drop, probably quite sharply. 

The Abbey Ten Plus Bond is one of the few investment 
plans that recognizes this simple fact of life. 

Basically, the Ten Plus Bond is a savings scheme which, 
through the medium of life assurance, is designed specifically for 
the man with adequate disposable income, and with the prospect 
of sustaining this income and his premiums for a period of at 
least ten years. The Ten Plus Bond builds up a capital sum, with 
no tax liability on the eventual benefit, full tax relief on the 
contributions, and life assurance cover to protect your family 
while your investment is accumulating. 

The tax benefits of the Ten Plus Bond arc simply stated. 
I^rst, you are entitled to claim income tax relief on your premiums. 

And secondly, provided you have maintained payment of 
your premiums for at least lo years, you will take the accrued 
benefit completely free of income tax, capital gains tax and surtax. 

But perhaps the greatest attraction to the sophisticated in¬ 
vestor is the Ten Plus Bond’s unique flexibility. Several options 
are available, both as to where your money is invested and as to 


when you take the benefit of your investment. 

You can, for example, allocate your investment to the Abbey 
Equity Bond Fund, to the Abbey Property Bond P'und, or to the 
Abbey Selective Bond Fund, or to a combinaiion of any two, or to. 
all three of these Funds. These multi-million pound funds provide 
the important combination of security and growth. If you pay '] 
annually, you can vary the allocation year by year. You can also 
switch your accumulated investment among the funds. 

At the end of lo years you have the option of cashing in your 
invesimeiu, or leaving it to accumulate free of tax, or continuing 
your contributions. Alternatively, you may take an annual with¬ 
drawal from your Bond as an income. 

I'he specimen plan illustrated will show you how the Abbey 
Ten Plus Bond could develop for a man aged 44, prepared to 
invest £500 a year. (Naturally, it’s impossible to predict exactly 
how any investment will perform, and the benefits projected 
here arc subject to fluctuation, but they are based on estimates 
of a 5^% annual capital appreciation in the Abbey Selective Bond 
Fund and a net income yield o{'2^%.) 

The Abbey Ten Plus Bond will not appeal to every investor. 

It’s not designed that way. But for the family man earning 
more than £5,000, and likely to remain at that income level for 
the next 10 to 15 years, it makes a lot of sense. 

At the very least it l*"^ ‘\ deserves looking into. 

This coupon will let you P . j | do just that. 



A man aged 45 next birthday 
cx)ntrihutes XSOO each year, total 
investment £5,000, equivalent to 
£4,225 after tax relief. 
Continuing life cover is .£6,000. 


AftwIOyMn 

On the assumed growth rates 
he will receive £7,063. 


OraAarlSywn 

He will receive 


He will receive £14,86S. 




Please let me have details of the Abbey Ten Plus Bond. 
No stamp is required - we pay the postage. 


Abbey lim Phis Bomb 


Name.. . 
Address. 


Age 


I 
1 

I SMAIo:M.CBsn9AliiwflJMbAa«M«^ 

. 1’ A'.. t ~ 


I 
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Chancellor makes modernisation, 
expansion and development easier. 




So does Taylor Woodrow. 


As Britain's industry moves into an easier 
and more encouraging climate, with 
opportunities to expand and develop in new 
directions, Taylor Woodrow is ready to help. 

Starting with feasibility studies and site 
location, its well-proven Integrated-Design-and- 
Construct operation, its world-wide experience 
and its record for completion on time and 
within budget ensures that your objectives will 
be achieved in the most effective and 
economic way. 

You will enjoy the benefits of a close knit 
teamwork with highly skilled construction men 
who operate with computer-backed expertise 
in planning, programming, cash-flow analysis 
and cost control. 

On many important projects, clients have 
had the advantages of these modern services. 
Why not you? 

Whatever development you may have 
in mind, please do not hesitate to get In touch 
with R.G.Smith (Divisional Director, Marketing), 
Taylor Woodrow Construction Ltd., 345 Ruislip 
Road, Southall, Middlesex. Telephone: 

01-578 2366; Telex: 24428. 


TAYLOR WOODROW 


The world-wide team of engineers, 
constructors and developers. 
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Bourassa plays it like last time 


very different, but one of the leaders’ 
aims seems to be much die same : the 
radicalising of Quel>ec’s people so as to 
secure its ^paration from 'the rest of 
Canada. The Central Council of 
Montreal, to which 60,000 workers are 
afliiHated, voted categorically on Sunday 
for Quebec’s independence. It went on 
tx) re-elect by acclamation its president, 
Mr Michel Chartrand, who was one 
of 'the most prominent detainees in 
October, 1970. 

At first sight all this might portend 
a .siwift increase of strength for Mr 
Rene Levesque and his separatist Parti 
Quebecoiis, ^ich won 23 per cent of 
the votes in the 1970 provincial elec¬ 
tion. But although the party has just 
published a new economic m'anifesto 
that looks ahepd to Quebec sovereignty 
and socialism, it has not made common 
cause with the labour leaders. Mr 
Levesque was djisgusted by the FLQ 
kidnappings, and he now seems 
embarrassi^ by the strike. On Sunday 
he called for a parliamentary commis¬ 
sion 'to be brought into new negotia¬ 
tions and for the unions to suspend 
the strike. 

His poAiHsoal instincts, which are 
strongly based on consititutionahsm, 
may have served him well on both 
occasions. In January the ideologist of 
the FLQ, Mr Pierre Vallicres, came 
out of hiding, denounced 'the tactics of 
violence, and joined the Parti 
Qu^becois. He even accepted tem¬ 
porary employment by the federal 
government, w*hich showed itself 
equally broad-minded in giving him a 
job, for Mr Vallieres lis sti-ll on bail 
facing ch'argcs lof counselling to kidnap 
smd miurdeo*. And 'this week there have 
been several signs that the strike is 
becoming unpopular both with the 
general public and with some trade 
unionists. 
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Quebec’s young premiier, Mr Robert 
Bourassa, has fao^ both crises in much 
the same manner. He spent ‘the first 
few days of the strike watching quietly 
and waiting for public opinion to 
become clear. As the union leaders 
failed to gather the support they had 
hoped for, the provincial government 
grew bolder and sought injunctions on 
workers in essential services, such a,s 
hospitals, to return to work, Mr 
Bourassa hopes, in the eventual bar¬ 
gaining, to scale down the cost of a 
wage settlement from $17501 a year to 
about $8om. 

His troubles are unlikely to end with 
such a settlement. These are hard 
times for basic Quebec industries such 
as textiles, pulp and paper ; and 
Mr Bourassa’s new emphasi.s on 
developing tourism calls for a costly 
infrastructure for which there is only 
one major source of funds—the federal 
government. He has avoided picking 
constitutional quarrels witli Ottawa, 
while making gestures to Quebec 
nationalism such as dropping the 
parliamentary oath of allegiance to the 
Queen. In two years he has provided 
half of the 100,000 additional jobs that 
he promised in his 1970 election cam¬ 
paign ; further advances mu.st depend 
mainly on federal subsidies—and on a 
lessening of labour unrest. Recently 
Mr Bourassa looked wistfully back to 
Canada’s centennial year, 1967, and 
remarked : “ Federalism is more 

vulnerable than it was five years ago.” 

Gaza _ 

Out you go _ 

On Sunday Israel’s chief of staff, 
General Elazar, told the cabinet that 
although his officers had exceeded their 
order.« in ejecting Arab farmers from 
their land near Rafah in the southern 
part of the Gaza strip, none of this 
land would be returned. Last month, 
after protests from Mapam, the left- 
wing partner in Mrs Meir's coalition, 
it was announced that disciplinary' 
measures would be taken against 
officers who had apparently bulldozed 
their way through more Arab property, 
and rendered homeless more Arab 
families, than they had been authorised 
to do. A committee, set up by General 
Dayan, who as minister of defence has 
overall authority in the occupied 
territories, criticised both the extent 
and the manner of recent “ fencing 
operations.” Even so, ail the land now 
fenced off will be retained for Israeli 
settlement. 

The Israeli authorities arc not saying 


how much of the strip has been 
confiscated or how many families 
displaced ; according to one Israeli 
newspaper it amounts to as much as a 
third of the strip’s land area. The 
families, who were ousted from their 
houses and their land with , no 
ceremony at all, are to be offered the 
choice between cash compensation and 
rehabilitation by the military govern¬ 
ment. Such rehabilitation is said to 
include the offer of new smallholdings 
but the best that most of the di.splaced 
Arabs can hope for is housing on the 
outskirts of the strip’s overcrowded 
towns and refugee camps. A cabinet 
spokesirian, tight-fisted with facts and 
figures, refused to say how much 
money had been allowed for these 
purposes. And no Israeli minister, it 
seems, raised the proposition that if it 
was wrong to drive the Arabs off their 
land in the first place, it is compound¬ 
ing the wrong to refuse now to let them 
return. 

Lebanon 

Twixt paunch and 
jowl 

FROM OUR LEVANT CORRESPONDENT 

Th(.‘ Lebanese general electioji, now at 
its halfwav point, is a reminder that 
this country alone of all the Arab sitaites 
(with the |)ossible exceptjori of Kuwait) 
remains faithful in its fashion -to -the 
principles if not to all the practices of 
parliamentary democracy. Yet perhaps 
the most hopeful aspect of these 
elections is the criticism that is being 
directed at them. The reaction of 
poliit'iically sophisticated Lebanese 
towards such elections has for many 
y’ears rang^^d from tolerant exasperation 
to outright anger. This time the usual 
epithets, “ a farce, a circus, a bazaar,” 
are being used witli an added edge of 
bitterness. 

The performance is as odd as it has 
always been but an increasing number 
of the audience is now very fed up 
indeed. One cartoonist went so far as 
to depict a candidate ushering his sup¬ 
porters directly from a polling booth 
to a brothel. The Lebanese newspapers 
have made the point that at least half 
of the 400 candidates, for 99 seats, will 
be spending £20,000 apiece on election 
expenses, including what might be 
called voters’ gratification. One village 
voter affirmed that for his family’s 
votes he would be receiving an electric 
frying pan and a dozen bottles of soda 
pop. Such irregular expenditure.*: are 
accepted here as a useful downward 
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A vote merely primes the parish pump 


distribution every four years of 
probably ill-gotten gains. The Lebanese 
elector is even jjrepared to accept that 
his chosen representatives are not only 
buyers but are bought Student slogans 
about the 99 thieve* are not considered 
lese-rnajesty. 

What the responsible Lebanese voter 
is really beginning to protest against is 
that in 'these elections he is given a 
selection between individual politiciarrs 
but no real choice of policies. He can 
choose between the singularly unpre¬ 
possessing portraits on an infinity of 
posters, but this, when one comes down 
to it, is a choice twixt paunch and jowl. 
This is why nearly half tlie Lebanese 
electorate does not exercise that right 
to vote for which it is envied in other 
Arab countries. 

The factor that belittles the whf)le 
electoral process is the malign and all- 
pervasive influence of confesisionalism, 
of politicised religion. Membership of 
parliament is divided strictly along 
religious lines. Even the parties with 
secular ideologies are in fact confes¬ 
sional : the power base of the socialists 
is the Druze community, the Syrian 
regional is ts are largely Greek Orth^ox, 
■the Lebanese nationalists are 
Maronites, wliile even the communists 
are rx>nccnt'rated geographically in and 
around Tripoli which happens to be 
a Sunni Moslem area. Because 
educated young Lebanese are disgusted 
with the spectacle of their national 
affairs bein^ reduced to the level of 
•tfic ))arisli, oj rather patriarchal, pump, 
and l)ecause succt'^sive Lelianesc parlia- 
' ments have proved to be indolent and 
ineffective, few bother to stand for 
^ ^ paitliainent and fewer sii'll succeed, 
^^^argely lx^Clause of tlvis, the Ld^anesc 
^^ifispond wryiy to the new"s that some 
hlisguided enthusiasit was studying die 
jfjossibility of applying the Lebanese 
. fMiiem to Northern Ireland. 
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Jordan _ 

Better than 
expected _ 

FROM OUR LEVANT CORRESPONDENT 

Those f)ortentous words “economically 
viable “ just do not apply to Jordan. 
There is every economic reason for 
Jordan to have gone down the drain 
of non-viability years ago, especially 
since the debacle of the 1967 war with 
Israel. Yet four years and three crises 
later the economy is struggling not just 
to keep afloat but to pick up its pre- 
1967 momentum : a struggle that testi¬ 
fies to the sinewy resilience of Jor¬ 
danians and Palestinians. 

Jor'dan has never been able to balance 
its lxx>ks: domestic revenues have 
always just about matched defence 
expenditure alone. This year the gap 
between total exf)enditure and total 
receipts, including known sulnsidies from 
other governments, Is about £45111. The 
gap has lieen steadily widening but 
each year it has been closed, a trifle 
mysteriously, by governmente that do 
not wish their generosity to 'be known 
—and for this there is a political 
price to be paid. 

Defence expenditure is not the only 
cause for this budgetary imbalance. 
Between 1966 and 1970 defence spend- 
irtg went up from i8in dinars to 35m 
dinars (the current value of a Jor¬ 
danian dinar is about 90p). In 'the same 
period, the cost of civilian services 
increased from i4ni dinars to 21m 
dinars and spending on development 
from iim dinars to 28m dinars. The 
economy, within 'its f^eculiar frarnevrork, 
surv'ived the 1967 defeat by Israel, 
and <tlae loss of the West Bank, surpris¬ 
ingly well. Jordan’s jjrincipal industries, 
phosphates, cement and petroleum pro¬ 
ducts, are all situated on the East Bank 
and tlieir production continued to rise 
in 1968 and 1969. So did tlic output of 
the main agricultural crofjs from lx>th 
banks, since their export to traditional 
Arab markets continued across the 
bridges over the Jordan river. 

The first decided dip was in 1970. 
This, which affected all sectors of ■the 
economy, was the result of 'the king’s 
fight with the guerrillas. Sy^ia 
clo.sed its frontier to Jordanian goods, 
which cut off the northward flow of 
phosphates across Syria to Beirut and 
thence to Europe. This ban was, 
relaxed caTlier this month, but since it 
had already been discovered that the 
road haul to Beirut ate up most of the 
profit margin, Jordan’s major outlet 
is now through its port at Aqaba to 
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the Red Sea. Jordan has had to 
learn that the eiqxuiding and profitable 
markets for its phosphates are in India, 
east Africa, Japan and China—^when 
it decides to (recognise it. The principal 
sufferers from the selective Syrian 
blockade are the farmers on both 
banks of the Jordan. Most of them are 
Palestinians and the embargo was 
ostensibly imposed on their behalf. 

Despite these misfortunes Jordan is 
pushing ahead steadily with the 
development of its 'industrial and agri¬ 
cultural infrastructure. Work proceeds 
on phosphate prospecting, the con¬ 
struction of a new phosphate railway 
link with Aqaba, and on the expansion 
of the port itself. Underground water 
resources are being explored. Most 
striking of all is the change that 
is now being made visibly in the 
Jordanian landscape by afforestation. 
And the length of new walls to pre¬ 
vent soil erosion ds five times the dis¬ 
tance from Amman to Baghdad. 
Soldiers have been put on this job and 
farmers are given food rations if fthey 
work on tree planting and terracing. 

With tlie Jordanians eager to go 
ahead with every sort of development, 
from fisheries to housing and animal 
health, friendly governments and die 
United Nations are willing to supply 
both the exports and the finance. The 
UN has as many experts in Jordan as 
in all of huge Sudan. Even the num- 
l:>er of tourists has crept up to half of 
what it was in 1966. But not the 
tourist revenue. Europeans arc visiting 
Jordan again, but the Americans, 
more free-spending but more appre¬ 
hensive, arc staying away. 


Southern 

Africa 

Dr. Diederich's budget makes good use 
of the breathing space the economy 
has gained from devaluation. But the 
need for faster growth is leading to 
breaches in the apartheid doctrine on 
use of non-while labour. Short and 
long-term consequences ere examined 
in the latest QER. 

Evry quartar tha HU pubtishas 70 raviaws 
covering ISO countries. An annual subscription 
to one review (4 issues end an Annual 
Supplement} Is £15 (US$40). Airmail postage 
£2 (USVS). Single copies £4.50 (US$12) 
(psyment with order please). Details from 
the Subscription Department 

THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT 

27 St. James's Place London SW1A INT 
Talophone 01-4^ 6711 
137 Avenue Looiae 1060 Srueeele 
308 Surrey Hoiiee 36 Rlsiik Street 
Johannesburg 
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ftovvv^e hdped Ixxii Lcmaid across S(x>tland 



Soon, when the citizens of Grangemouth gas processing plants that provide them, 
want a taste of Loch Lomond they won’t have to Sometimes our services to the public take an 
motor SCMxld miles. They’I I turn on the tap, even more unexpected turn. 

Tarmac have laid a section of the When part of the South Coast was losing 
pipeline that will bring their water supply ground to the English Channel. Tarmac 
from Loch Lomond. The same was called in to shore it up. 
applies to public services thioughout Britain. So, whatever you’re doing, turning a tap. 

We either pipe them through or construct the flicking a switch, walking on a beach, 
dams, power stations, sub-stations and 1 armac is part of living. 

^T^urmae 

THE MEANS AND THE END 


TARMAC caOUP, WOLVlRHAMPrOM. RNCLAND; 
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discerning consumer 



The Departmental Head 

The Sunday Times Business News caters So, by the same token, The Sunday I imes 

for the businessman with more intelligence Business News is where your advertising will 

than time. Because it gives him exactly what be most effective. It’s where our readers are 
he wants every week. The broad picture of accustomed to absorbing as much information 

everythirifr which is likely to affect hisbusiness as possible. So your advertisements will be 
-aot purely C'ity news, but an interpretation seen and considered as a part of this whole, 
of world affairs and their bearing on his And will reach him where more specialised 

commercial scene. publications may not. 

The Sunday'Bmes Business News 
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Pakistan _ 

Lifting the lid 

FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

Mr Bhutto told Pakistanis in his first 
broadcast as president last December 
that he would not retain martial law 
one moment longer than was necessary. 
That moment came unexpectedly on 
April ’4th, four months earlier than 
Mr Bhutto had intended. 

Before he promised the national 
assembly that he would drop martial 
law if it accepted the interim consti¬ 
tution, Mr Bhutto was facing an 
increasingly dangerous alliance. Its 
unofficial leader was Khan Abdul Wali 
Khan, the Pathan chief and president 
of the National Awami party (NAP) 
which is the largest political group in 
the two minority provinces of the 
North-West Frontier and Baluchistan. 
Pakistanis used to identify Wali Khan 
only with the unpopular causes of an 
autonomous state of Pakthunistan and 
closer ties with Russia. But recently 
he has been gathering support from 
industrialists who have been hit by the 
government's nationalisation policy and, 
paradoxically, from militant workers in 
Karachi who are disenchanted with 
the practical effects 6f Mr Bhutto’s 
socialist programme. 

The common factor in all the dis- 
( ontent was opposition to iiiartial law, 
vvhich Pakistanis associate with national 
defeat and the excesses of Presidents 
Ayub and Yahya Khan. The longer 
martial law cortinued, the more people 
suspected that President Bhutto wanted 
to perpetuate the personal authori¬ 
tarian rule of his predecessors. Rather 
than risk a wave of popular agitation, 
Mr Bhutto decided to back down. In 
the emotional atmosphere that followed 
his speech, Mr Bhutto won a unani¬ 
mous vote of confidence from the 
assembly. 

The interim constitution, which will 
be replaced by a permanent one if the 
national assembly can reach agreement 
on it when it meets again on August 
*4th, gives Mr Bhutto a five-year term 
of office. Until somebody emerg;es in hi.s 
own party who has the weight and 
experience to stand up to him, the 
government of Pakistan is likely to 
continue as a one-man show. Mr 
Bhutto still has the right to retain in 
his own hands a powerful clutch of 
ministries and he has added to his 
already formidable array of posts the 
presidency of the national assembly. 
His administration is not accountable 
to the assembly and while the state of 
emergency, a hangover from the war, 
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continues, he has wide powers to legis¬ 
late for provincial and national affairs. 

What Mr Bhutto has lost in giving 
up martial law is the right to issue 
fresh ordinances which cannot be 
challenged in the courts as well as to 
intern troublesome critics. The arrest 
of four newspaper editors under martial 
law regulations helped to swell the 
recent campaign against him. In draft¬ 
ing the new constitution he has also 
had to make concessions to the NAP 
which on paper put the administration 
of Baluchistan and the Frontier pro¬ 
vince in the NAP’s hands while 
depriving it of the resources to operate 
without federal help. 

The NAP remains suspicious about 
both Mr Bhutto and his constitution. 
But after getting him to retreat over 
martial law, they are not going to pre.ss 
their opfjosition to extremes. They hope 
to gain greater provincial autonomy 
and shape his reforms to suit their 
taste. After vainly trying to tempt them 
into the central government and land 
them with responsibility for policy, Mr 
Bhutto has now changed his tactics. 
On I'uesday he named Khan Qaiyum 
Khan, a Pathan who is a bitter 
opponent of Wali Khan, as his new 
minister for home affairs with respon¬ 
sibility for the tribal areas of the Fron¬ 
tier province. Mr Bhutto’s intention is 
evidently to ieduce the strength of 
the NAP by building up the opposition 
to them in their own territory. 

Apart from the prisoners of war, 
Mr Bhutto’s greatest problem now i.s 
the persistent threat of industrial 
anarchy. Over the past four months 
workers, incited by tlie promises of his 
own People’s party, have been pen¬ 
ning in managers to force conces¬ 
sions from them. As a result, some 
managers have simply stayed away 
from their factories. Foreign firms are 
l)eginning to think about leaving Paki¬ 
stan. 

A certain improvement in the 
economy can be expected once com¬ 
modity aid and standby credits are 
resumed by the memben of the 
Pakistan aid consortium. But l>eforc 
the consortium agrees to that and to 
a moratorium on debt repayments, 
it wants Mr Bhutto to accept a 
package that includes devaluation and 
tax reforms. 

The immediate gain for Mr Bhutto 
from the vote of confidence is that he 
can enter peace talks with India 
strengthened h) a display of national 
unity. He may now be able to negotiate 
with more flexibility. But the chances 
of an early breakthrough on substantive 
tissues are not good. 


Vietnam _ 

It has cost both 
sides dear already 

FROM OUR SAIGON CORRESPONDENT 

South Vietnam’s record of both setback 
and success in the new campaign was 
overshadowed this week by President 
Nixon’s decision to bomb targets 
around Hanoi and Haiphong, and by 
the debate that followed. But Saigon’s 
forces had surprLsed a good many 
people by the resistance they put up to 
the North Vietnamese attack on the 
provincial capital of An Loc, only 6o 
miles north of Saigon. 

It was touch and go at an early 
stage. Last weekend the comrnuni.sts 
actually announced that An Loc nad 
already been captured. Wlien the tide 
turned a day or two later, the town 
wEus dotted with the iiulks of Russian- 
made tanks, .some with their crewmen 
chained to the'ir seats. I'he communists 
are now tliought ro have lost about 50 
tanks around An Loc, and i*p) on the 
northern front, out of their total force 
of .joo. 

Prc.sident I’hieu ordered that An Loc 
he held at all costs. The cost was 
high for both sides, hut particularly 
so for the cfnninunists, who suffered 
many losses under American bom¬ 
bard men t. 'Fhe extensive, perhaps 
profligate, use of tankvs by the North 
Vietnamese had the defenders deeply 
worried until they discovered the 
effectiveness of their previously unused 
anti-tank weapons, and the obvious 
inexperience of the communist tank 
crews. 


But the large relief column sent 



Hanoi sant thasa soldiers south 
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from Saigon was trapped by the 
communists south of An Loc and per¬ 
formed poorly. North Vietnamese 
units were later seen moving farther 
south, and Saigon was expecting 
increased activity from within and 
wittiout. Farther north, the expected 
cominuiijst offensive in coa«>tal Binh 
Dinh province was under way, and on 
- Wednesday a di.strict headquarters 
there, Hoai An, was abandoned under 
hea\7 North Vietnamese attack. The 
road from the coast to the central 
highlands was cut, and Konturn was 
under heavy pressure. 

The North Vietnamese are 
apparently planning to keep up their 
offensive foi several more weeks, if 
not months. Their long-term strategy 
remains a matter of debate in Saigon. 
But captured orders indicate that the 
local Vietcong guerrillas in the south 
are not yet in a fit state to join Hanoi's 
regular forces in this offensive. They 
arc being told to get themselves ready 
by the end of May, when the com¬ 
munists would hope to organise some 
sort of genera] uprising. 

Haiti _ 

Blood is only for 
export 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT 

One y^r after the death of Piesident 
Francois “ Papa Doc ” Duvalier, Haiti 
IS still the most hopelessly impoverished 
country in the western world. Most of 
the 5m inhabitants of this tiny, ovor- 
orowded black republic continue to 
live at sul>sistence level ; disease is rife 
and illiteracy and unemployment are 
as liigh as ever. But there has been one 
important change: a marked decrease 
in political tension. 

llie ke>' to this change is money— 
not much the aid that has flowed 
into Haiti from the United States and 
international development agencies but 
rather the fact that Haiti’s new leaders 
are essentially businessmen, and blood 
lb had for business. 

Papa Doc’s 20-year-old son, jean- 
C’.laude, still leigns as president-for-life. 
But real jxiwer in Haiti is now wielded 
by a strange alliance of his mother, 
Simone, and a former leader of lias 
father*® inlamous private army, the 
Tonton Macoute, Mi Luckner Cam- 
bionne, who is now de facto prime 
minister. H s main intercut xs money 
and his business empire now includes 
the “ (Quickie ” divorce racket, which is 
ivniacting many Americans, the 
main tourist agency and only 
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He reigns rather than rules 


airline, and a company that sells 
Hautian blood to the United States. 

Mr Gambvonne was quick to recog¬ 
nise the potential threat to the new 
regime posed by the regional bosses of 
the Tonton Macoute and, within 
weeks of Papia Doc’s death, orders 
went out to the army to begin disman¬ 
tling the Tonton apparatus. In its 
place, Mr Cambronne personally spon¬ 
sored a new army battalion called Les 
Leopards. Since American military aid 
to Haiti is still suspended, Mr Cam- 
bronne employed a private group of 
Miami-based American veterans to 
equip and train the new battalion. 

The effect—‘although peihaps not 
the motive—of these changes has been 
positive: the masses are no longer 
victims of indiscriminate terror, and 
for the first time in over a decade 
Haitians feel free to discuss poilitios and 
even to air cautious oriiticism of the 
regime. The 'tourist aixl light manu¬ 
facturing indufirtiries in Poit-au-Prince 
are booming. The bureaucracy is also 
being cranked up slowly, although 
corruption Is still widespread and 'there 
is little reason to believe ithat the new 
emphasis on rural development is more 
than a slogan to attract foreign loans. 

The portly “ Baby Doc ” is hairdly 
even an interested observer of all these 
developments. He presides over cabinet 
meetings when he is not at the beach 
with his girl-friend®. But in no sense 
does he govern. Six months ago, there 
was talk that he wanted to retire 
ab^d ; but now he appears to be 
enjoying the perks of power. There is 
speculation that soon he will hand over 
the government to a prime minister, 
presumably Mr Cambronne. But the 
Duvalierist era is still far from over. 
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SouA Africa _ 

Rumblings from 
the bantustans 

I'he choice for most black South 
Africans is a grim one: abject poverty 
in thie cities, or abject poverty in the 
homelands. And al^ough those blacks 
who have been given the responsibility 
of running the bantustans—^thc home¬ 
lands where about half the black popu¬ 
lation of I5in lives—owe their position 
to an acceptance of apartheid, they 
are complaining ever more volubly at 
their miserable situation. 

Last week it was the turn of 
Chief Kaiser Matanzima of the 
Transkei who spoke out more strongly 
than ever before, calling not meiely 
for more land but for immediate talks 
on independence for the IVanskei. He 
also made it clear that his disillusion 
with the government was growing fast, 
and it has since been alleged that he 
has i.ssued a secret ultimatum that 
unless his territorial claims are met he 
will abandon apartheid and fight for 
multi-racialism and a universal 
franchise. His criticisms were echoed 
last week by Professor H. Ntsanwisd 
of the bantustan Crazankulu, who also 
demanded more land. On Wednesday 
the prime minister, Mr Vorster, re¬ 
jected these demands, adding that 
Chief Matanzima was “ wasting his 
time.” 

But tlie complaints are not unfair. 
The blacks, who constitute over 70 
per cent of South Africa’s population, 
have been allotted only 13.7 per cent of 
the land—^and this generally the 
poorest. In 1954 it was estimated that 
the bantustans could then support 
about i}m people ; today their j^pu- 
lation is over 7m. The factories in the 
banitustans provide only 4,700 jobs, 
which means that if the inhabitants arc 
to find work they must go to neigh¬ 
bouring white “ border areas ” where 
there are now 73,750 jobs for Africans. 
Little wonder that malnutrition is 
common. 

The picture is little better in 
cities, where blacks aie allowed to live 
while they are employed. It has been 
estimated that more than half the 
urban black ix>pulation lives on or 
below the breadline. A recent study has 
shown that the average return on 
American capital in South Africa is 
16.8 per cen^ compared with a world 
average of 11.3 per cent. Ifeme 
Amencan companies are now giving 
more attention to the black wages paid 
by their subsidiarries in South Africa. 
British firms might well follow suit. 
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^ISash in orbit 
hfls boon luriding 
down the profits 
of exporters 
lengenonghr 

today’s high interest rates. 

How can you get your cash out of or¬ 
bit and into some gainful employment? 

Talk to Amencan Express Interna¬ 
tional Banking Corporation. 

Wfe have an International Money 
Transfer System that can slash float time 
from weeks to just a day or two. Possibly 
even to same-day payment. 

Here’s how it works. We will arrange 
to have your customer’s remittance chan¬ 
neled through his nearest Amencan Ex¬ 
press International Banking Corporation 
branch or office. (And there’s bound to be 
one nearby. We have 4Q branches and 
offices of subsidianes in 18 countries.) 

Our worldwide communications 
network takes it from there. Within a day 
or two, the remittance c'an be cleared 
and credited to your account in your city. 

For you to use. 

We’ll tailor an International Money 
TVansfer System to fit the spiecific require¬ 
ments of your company. Just one phone 
call can start it working for you. 

Which bnngs us to our philosophy of 
intemationai banking. We don’t think it’s 
enough just to help you do business. We 
want to help you do it profitably. 

XmerieaBiipwMlBtEniatliiiul BMlrimCorpwittMi 

AmwicMi Ex|)twi IntcnutiOMl Bwiking Corporation hai 48 brandm and lubudianct handUnt atl type, of bunkini tranaaetioaa all o^ the anirld We’t. in thme 
major SnamUl cantata: Anatardam, Atbana (2), Baale, Bombay, Bniaaali, Calrutta, Cannaa, ChitU(oni. Copanhatra, Dacca, Djakarta, Dliaaaldori; Florence, Frank¬ 
furt, Oanava, Tha Hagua, Hamburg, Haidalbarg, Hong Kong, Karachi, Kowloon <i\ Uhora, Uunmia, London, Lucamu, Lugano, Milan, Monte Carlo, Munich, 
Naplaa, New n«nn, hmo, Okinawa (2), Pant (2), Piraaiit, Rome, Rotterdam, Salonica, IVitpet, Ibkyo, Venice (2), Vlanno, Zurich. International Haadquartera. 
fiS Breadwap, Haw kbtk, Haw Vbefc. 



Money is spiraling in toward your 
office from customers in half a dozen dif¬ 
ferent countries. 

Fine. 

Except that by the time all the prob¬ 
lems of different currencies and different 
forms and procedures are sorted out — 
not to mention postal and bank clearance 
delays—it could be weeks before you get 
the use of your money. 

Some exporters have small for¬ 
tunes just floating around the world. 

But even one day of unnecessary 
float time is extravagantly wasteful with 
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Will Europe 
have a national airline? 


People tend to fly most by the airline of 
their own country. Partly this may be 
national loyalty; partly it may be con¬ 
venience; partly habit. But which, of all the 
major European airlines, is most people’s 
second choice ? Which, forgetting timetables 
and national loyalties, would win the most 
passengers, given free competition in 
tomorrow’s Europe ? 

Increasingly, as Europe integrates, will 
the Vmsincssman need to be able to answer 
suvh questions, make such predictions, in 
relation to many industries. As national 
frontiers become less distinct, so will national 
industries. And the answers to such questions 
arc the stuff of which the future is made. 
Increasingly, m order to obtain the necessary 
^information to answer such questions - 
International information free from local 
bias - Euiope’s businessmen are turning 


to the Financial Times as their second news¬ 
paper. 

The Financial I’jmes does not claim to 
be able to tell you more about<other countries’ 
business than those countries’ own leading 
journals. It does claim, however, to tell you 
more about other countries* businesses than 
you may And in any other daily newspaper. It 
also claims a very high degree of accuracy, 
detail and political impartiality. 

According to a recent survey, *41 % of 
senior management throughout Europe 
already rate it essential reading, and more 
and more international companies And it an 
important advertising medium. If you 
would like to Judge the Financial Times 
for yourself by lettiug us send you or 
any of your executives free copies each 
day for two weeks, complete 

the coupon and send it to us. 


n 



The Circulation Manager, FINANCIAL TIMES 
Bracken House, Cannon St., London BC 4 P 4 BY. 
•f Applicable only outside the United Kingdom. 

NA^____ _ 

POS mOM IN CO MPA NY_ _ 


ADDRESS 




FINANCIALTIMES-Europe^ Business Newspaper 



pf'The International Businessman in Europe - rohat he reads.** International Herald Tribune, October 1969 . 
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Rhodesia under seuietions 


Uneven impect, unceitein outlook 

FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

Are Rhodesia’s victories turning to Smith’s illegal regime. Once it is 
dust ? Just as Mr Ian Smith and his realised that^ contrary to the claims 
colleagues are bracing themselves for a of Senator Harry Byrd and Congress- 
negative report from Lord Pearce’s man James Collins of I’exas, the 
commission on the acceptability of last United States has ample chrome for its 
Novembers settlement proposals^ they strategic needs, the white Rhodesians 
are also threatened with a possible could find themselves back where they 
reversal of the American decision to were a year ago. 
lift the ban on chrome imports from From a purely economic point of 
Rhodesia. On Monday the Senate this might not matter very much, 

toreign Relations Committee voted to Qj^ Tuesday it was announced that 
reimpose the ban that Congress decided Rhodesia’s irate of growth of gross 
to lift last autumn ; the Senate as a domestic product was lo per cent in 
whole IS now to reconsider it. terms last year. But very soon after 

If the ban is reimposed it will be of the November settlement proposals has 
little direct economic consequence to been announced, Salisbury’s celebra- 
Rhodesia, which, despite sanctions, has tory champagne glasses were set aside 
always managed to sell its chrome with and the calculating machines were 
only a modicum of inconvenience. But brought out ; and it was then realised 
the psychological effect wiJil be greait. that, at least in tlie short run, Rhodesia 
Corning just a few days after the con- would obtain little economiic advantage 
viction in Vermont of four men and from a settlement. The calculations 
two companies for the “ callous flout- were, in brief, as follows, 
ing ” of American sanctions regula- The only immediate benefits that 
tions, a ireiiimposition will bring home Rhodesia could expect from a scttlc- 
to white Rhodesians the fact that their ment were the sale of its stockpiled 
battle to end sanctions is by no means tobacco, the release of some blocked 
won. The Vermont case was only the credits and the first instalments of the 
second prosecution in America for the £5om that the British Covernnient had 
evasion of sanction^) ; it could easily promised to give over ten years for the 
have been dropped if the Americans development of the tribal trust lands, 
had really wished to succx)ur Mr This total could hardly exceed £9om. 



All th»t glisters Isn't chrtme 


In return the Rhodesians found that 
they would have to pay a backlog of 
servicing on bond issues and Brkisli 
Government debt amounting to per¬ 
haps £ioom, with jx)ssibly as much 
again to be paid in settlement of pri¬ 
vate interest, redemption arrears and 
other blocked payments. I'his would 
more than offset any short-term 
benefits to In? gained from a settlement 
and—more important—it would also 
exacerbate the shortage of foreign 
exchange that is now the country’s 
dominant economic problem. 

'I'his shortage is only partly attribut¬ 
able to sanctions. It has largely been 
caused by the fall in worl ! base metal 
prices, and by the fact that Rhodesia’s 
tenns of trade deteriorated by 15 per 
cent between igGf), when Mr Smith 
unilaterally dcxlared it independent, 
and 1970. But the inteniatu>nal sanc¬ 
tions which have L>een applied liave 
not greatly reduced the volume of 
Rhodesia’s exports, with the important 
exception of tobacco. 

T$ie Smith government gives no 
breakdown of its trading iigure.s, but 
some rough estimates may l)e made. 
Mineral exports in 1963 contributed 
per cent of total exports of £169111. 
In 1970 their value had increased to 
perhaps £56111, accounting for almost 
40 per cent of total exjiorts. Rhodesia 
has not had much visible difficulty in 
selling its minerals, though they may 
have been sold at reduced prices. 

In the case of clirome the two big 
companies, Foote Aiincrals and Union 
Carbide, have been in production with¬ 
out interruption ..since 1965, and their 
chrome has been sold to Germany, 
Japan, perliaps China, and, it has been 
alleged, to Russia, which has passed it 
on to America at a higher price. One of 
the ironies of the lifting of the Ameri¬ 
can chrome embargo is that it has 
reduced the price of chrome—^possibly 
to the extent that the Rhodesians may 
now be selling it direct to the Ameri¬ 
cans at a lower price than it was 
reaching previously. 

Manufacturing exports have been 
sharply diminished in value. In 1965 
they were worth £58rTi, but in 1970 
they were probably between £29m and 
£34111. Production of manufactuirers as 
a whole has greatly increased, but the 
bulk of it is now being consumed at 
home in order to reduce the need for 
imports. South Africa is certainly 
Rhodesia’s best customer for manufac¬ 
tured goods, buying from it clothing, 
shoes, furniture and othtj ' • 
intensive products. But / 
goods find their way to jj 
parts of the world. - 
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Agriculture is undoubtedly tfte sec¬ 
tor hit Jiardcst by sanctions, thougli 
total exports of farm products, which 
stood at about £74111 (indudmg £55ni 
from tobacco) in 1965, probably 
brought in about £58111 in 1970 
(including perhaps £^2301 from 
tobacco). Before 1^5 Britain used to 
take about 50-40 per cent of tlie 
tobacco, but because this included 
much of the best equality leaf, sales to 
Britain accounted for some 60 per cent 
of the total tobacco earnings. Sanc¬ 
tions have closed this market, and 
although some Rhodesian tot)acco still 
finds its way—^sometimes undisguised 
• to the markets of western Europ¬ 
ean countries, as well as to those of 
Cireece and Japan, the government has 
had to stockpile enormous cjuantilies 
and to engage in massive support 
operations for the tobacco farmers. 

The size of the tobacco stockpile is 
one of Salisbury’s most closely guarded 
secrets. Estimates range from loom to 
i6om lbs. In recent years the annual 
crop has usually been about 152m lbs, 
for which the government has 
guaranteed the farmers a price of i^p 
per lb, but this season hopes of a settle¬ 
ment induced the government to 
increase the crop to 145m lbs (which 
still compares jioorly with the 1965-66 
target of 280111 lbs). Usually only liom- 
loom lbs of the annual crop is sold, 
and at an ax'erage juricc of only 8p-9p 
per lb. "I’he government thercfoie 
suffers a loss on every bale sold. 

Rhodesian farmers have l>een 
encouraged to diversify into other 
crop.s, but this policy has not been 
assisted by the low world price of 
maize, the most obvious alternative to 
tobacco. 1 wo bumper maize crops in 
the two years may establish 

Rhodesia as die record-holder for 
mai/.e production per aore, bu't this wiill 
bring litth* comfort to the famioRS, who 
face the prospect of prices so low th^at 
they will scarcely cover costs. Last year, 
however, Rhodcsiia did export some 
maize, notial>ly £8ni worth to Zambia. 
Most of its otlieir fairm exports, particu¬ 
larly t>f meat, go to South Africa, 
although some also go to the iioigh- 
btumiig Portuguese territories of 
Mozambi(pi<* and Angola, and there is 
even a legular Uonsiellalion flight from 
Sahsthury airjxjrt that lakes fresh meat 
to Librevdlle ii» (ralxm. 

The country'.*? exports find their wa\ 
to most parts of the wurld, sometimes 
openly as being of Rhodesian origin, 
■'but more often with tJie aid of false 
and bogus certiheates of 
tybligin. For this purpose lull co- 
ItSpcration is required and received from 

'iiii 


Rhodesia's trade in 1966 



the Portuguese and South Africans, 
through whose territories the vast 
majority of Rhodesia’.** exports pass. 
But the countries of ultimate destina¬ 
tion often co-operate too. 

There have only Ix^e-n about lo con¬ 
victions of sanctions breakers in Britain, 
and no more than as many again in 
the rest of the world. Britain and the 
Scandinavian countries seem to have 
been the most vigilant. Out.side south¬ 
ern Africa, France, Germany, Japan — 
and, since the lifting of the chrome 
l)an, America—have probably been the 
most flagrant violators of sanctions. 
Australia lias also traded openly, and 
most European countries have cheated 
on sanctions to .some extent. Switzer¬ 
land, which is not a member of the 
United Nations, has openly continued 
to trade with Rhodesia, arguing that as 
a neutral state it could not subscril^. to 
compulsory UN sanction.s. 

Imports have posed even less of a 
problem for Rhodesia than exports. 
The flow of crude oil to its Urn tali 
refinery by j>ipeline from Beira in 
Mozambique has effectively been 
scaled off by the British naval patrol. 
As Mozambique has no refinery of its 
own and therefore no use for crude oil, 
Britain has been authorised by the UN 
Security Council to prevent all tankers 
carrying crude from unloading at 
Beira. But with this major exception, 
almost all Rhode.s.ia\s imports could be 
plausibly documented as being destined 
for South Africa or Mozambique, 
whioh makes it well nigh impossible to 
prevent them being re-exported to 
Rhodesia. 

It is no wonder, therefore, that one 
can buy almost anything from Havana 
(igars to Citroen cars in Salisbury. 
Imported goods are in short supply and 
you are more likely to be offered a 
local substitute where one exists, but 
in general the only constraint on 


imports is the country’s ability to pay 
for them, not its ability to contrive 
their arrival. 

But sanctions have two very import¬ 
ant economic effects upon Rhodesia, 
vi^hiich have proved awkward enough to 
induce Mr Sirniitili <t)o go to ithe negotiat¬ 
ing table last Noveirtber, even if they 
did not prove awkward enough to 
induce him to make enough concessions 
to .satisfy Rhodesia’s Africans. I’he first 
effect is that they have pushed up the 
cost of trading very sulbstantially. The 
small army of well-fed Portuguese and 
South African middlemen who provide 
forged bills of lading and l)Ogus certi¬ 
ficates of origin have 'been insisting on 
taking a cut of lo or 15 per cent. 

But a perhaps more important effect 
of sanctions has 'beem Rhodesia’s 
inability to raise loans on international 
mcyncy markets at reasonable rates. 
Gnomes from Zurich or Frankfurt 
have been happy to lend money to the 
Rhodesian government, but only for 
short period.s and always at very high 
rates of interest. Mr Smith is not a 
go<xl risk as long as he has a huge back¬ 
log of unpaid debts, the likelihood of a 
devaluation and a per])etual cloud of 
uncertainty hanging over his domain. 

It is proibably the hope of regaining 
free access to the world’s money 
markets, more than anything else, that 
makes the idea of a settlement 
attractive to the Rhodesian govern¬ 
ment’s economists, even though they 
arc nervous about the possibly 
inflationar>' consequences of intro¬ 
ducing any significant quantities of 
capital into the economy. But 
unless Rhodeiiia can raise foreign 
loans at reasonable rates of interest, its 
rate of growtli is doomed to decline or, 
at best, to stagnate. There will not be 
enough foreign currency to service and 
expand the country’s infrastructure, 
particularly 'the railways, nor will 
industry receive the foreign exchange 
allocations it so desperately wants for 
its own replacement needs. In these 
circumstances the country’s long-term 
development is bound to suffer. 

But Salisbury’s politicians, as distinct 
from its ecoiiomists, would like to see 
sanctions ended so that more whites 
could be encouraged to emigrate to 
Rhodesia to help prevent the present 
rapid deterioration of the racial 
imbalance, winch is now one of at 
blacks to each white. And the vast 
majority of white Rhodesians would 
love to see an end to this major incon¬ 
venience to their daily lives. We are 
sick of sanctions,” they say. But not 
yet sick enough, it seems, to accept the 
dbvious conditions for their removal. 
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Abridged Particulars 


This advertisement is issued in comptisnee with the Regulations of the 
Council of the Stock Exchange. London, for the purpose of giving inform¬ 
ation to the Public with regard to Norsk Hydro a.s (''Norsk Hydro") and Is 
not an invitation to any person to subscribe for or purchase any shares of 
Norsk Hydro. The Council of the Stock Exchange. London, has granted 


SHARE CAPITAL 

N.Kr. 394.011.720 represented by the following shares, all of which are 
issued and fully paid 

25,002 Preference Shares of N.Kr. 180 each. 

2.163.962 Ordinary Shares of N.Kr. 180 each. 


permission to deal in and for quotation for the whole of the issued 
Ordinary share capital of Norsk Hydro. 

r/>e present meen tnternationei Monetary Fund ext.hanpB rate is Norwegian Kroner 
(“N.Kr “} 17.3159 - Cl (SterUng). 


Introduction arranged by 
Hambros Bank Limited 


K Norsk Hydro as 


INTRODUCTION 

Nur&k Mydro was foundad cm 2nd Dacornboi, 19Ub. tn luploit rheap Norwegian wuloi 
power by means of an oriflinal new process which, for the fiist time m the industrial history of 
the world, permitted the production rof synthetic niirogunous feriilisets 

In the first years of its oxistnnce Norsk Hydro duvulopud the ttimous Birkeland/bydu 
method and hainassod for its own use some of the most niaiustic waterfaffs m Norway 1 host; 
unique energy rusouicos stiff remain an important pari ot Norsk I fydro's assets 

During the foHowing years Norsk Hydro constantly brnodened its energy basib, and also 
eriterud irilo other activities Duiinq the 193Us. Norsk Hydro developed the worlds first 
industrial production of heavy water 

fuday. The mam activities of Norsk Hydro are the production of many types of artiticml 
lertilisois, chemicals ind plastics. Uio electrolytic reduction and fabiicotion of .iluminium and 
magnesium, the production of hydro-uloctric power, and more iccontly, paitic ipation in the 
searcli for and development of oil and gas fiom the Nortfi boa and othei areas, as wef as 
refining arid marketing ot petroleum pioducts 

brum ns heed office in Oslo, Norsk Hydro now controls one ot the largest indusiridf 
undertakings in Norway and tho biCKJOSt chemical group in Scandinavia Norsk Hydro and ns 
subsidiaries ( 'the Group") toguihor with AInnr Aluminium Norway A/S ("Alnor"), employ 
approximately 8,600 people, use about 12 per cunt of Norway's total electrical powur 
output, account for approximately 9 per cent of the country's oil consumption and products 
sold abroad represent 6 to 7 per cent of Norway's total uxportt. 

Bofoio me Second World War Norsk Hydro was offoctively controlled by brunch 
sharefiolders After the war the Norwogion Govarnmemi look over substontial Caurman 
shareholdings and aftei subsequent purchases now own.s b1 02 per cent ol the share 
capital Nevertheless Norsk Hydro operates in every respect as an autonomous gi nup 

FERTILISERS. CHEMICALS AND PLASTICS 

The Group produces approximately 30 dtiforent cfiemicfil pioducts. partly tor direct s jle 
and partly for incorporation in other products of the Groun tor ultimate sale Ihe most 
important ot these are feitiliseis and PVC resins and Norsk Hydio is currently one o- the 
major producers of ammonia and fertilisers m Europe. 

Other chemical pioducts of the Group mcludo methanol, mine acid, chlorine, caustic 
soda, carbon dioxide, argon, noon and other rare gases and heavy water for use in nuclear 
ruactors. 

ALUMINIUM AND MAGNESIUM 

It has been natural foi Norsk Hydro to bo interested in the light mutals aiea because of 
tho growth of consul,ifitlon o{ those metals and because of the Group's stiong position as a 
low cost electricity producer. The gradual change to petroleum products as a feedstock for 
ammonia has made certain quantiiius of electricity available for profitable long toim utilisa¬ 
tion in the production ot light metals 

Norsk Hydro's mam aluminium inteiests are conducted thiough a 61 per cent owned 
iiasocuitttd company Alnor based on the island of Karmoy in Western Norway, which resulted 
in .1 foint voniufo commencing in 1963 with the American aluminium group. Haivey 
Aluminium Inc of California. Alnoi currently has an annual production of tOb.OOO tun.*! of 
raw aluminium of which about 315.000 tons is sold in semi-faoucaled toim as sheets, 
extrusions and wiie rod 

Norsk Hydro i 5 currently the second largest producer of magnesium in the Western 
world with an annual capacity ot 40,000 tons. 

ELECTRIC POWER 

Because of its natural features, Norway is ideally suited fur the devtilopiitMnt and 
pioduction of hydro-electric power. 

Total power resources of tho Group aie appioximately 7.700 million kWh a year, ol 
which 4,900 million kWh is produced in power stations owned by the Group or associatucl 
companies and the 'flsl bought on long term contracts on favourdble terms 

OIL 

ActIvltiM and Production In Norwoglan North Saa 

AS a heavy user of energy and as-Norway's largest consumer of oil products it was 
natural that Norsk Hydro should wish to participate in the exploration lor oil and gas in 
Norwegian waters once the prospects in the Nortfi Sea worf* initially appreciated. Accordingly 
Norsk Hydro entered into participation arrangements with three rrench groups, tif. Total and 

Aquitaine together with other partners, to form tho Petronord group ( ) lnl96E) 

Petronord was awarded production licences covering 12 blocks totalling 6,601 sq kms in 
the Norwegian sector of the North Sea ("the 1965 Licences '). Subsequi^ntly in 1969 
F'etronord was awarded additional licences ("the 1969 Licences") in respect of a further 4 
blocks totalling 1,856 sq kms. ^ _ 

Another major consortium to be successful m the 1965 awards was led by Phillips 
Petroleum rnmpanv ("Phillips") In 1967 Petronord and the Phillips Group entered into an 
rxchdnge Agreement whereby the Phillips Gioup obtained a 20 per cent, interest in the 1.165 
l.icences and Petronoid obtained a corresponding 20 per can! interest in the 11 blocks 
totalling 6.643 sq, kms licensed to tho Phillips Group ( "the Phillips Licences' ). 

Active exploration drilling took place both by Petronord and the Phillips Group from 
150/ onwaids and in 1970 tho first major commercial discovery on the 'Ekofisk 
was made on tfio Phillips Licences It was this discovery which really established the Nort i 
Sea as prospectively being one of tho world's major oil producing areas and in a short space 
of time other f letds were found In the same area 


f ollowinq these arijnijoiTiunts Norsk Hydro al tho enrJ ot 1 9/0 hdd an iiitoicsl, Viuyinq 
from 6 7 per coni to 1 3 b u'Oi coni , m 27 blocks lotiillinq 14,100 vi km*, in iho Nurworjian 
Socior of the North Soa In 1971 blocks oi pait blocks Lovorinq a tiMol ol i,ht/.sq knis wem 
suimndered in accordance with the Terms ot the relcviini licuncos In 19/7 'hi- hoKims ol the 
1969 Licences acquirod a 20 pei rent intemsl in Block 25/4 ijnd Noi^k Hydio s H'leiest is 
b 92 per cent but would be reduced to 0/3 pt’t ccmiI iI the Norwguin riuvemment 
oxorcisod all its options The G.oup plans to suok lurlhcr nwtuds in tfivr iiranie artM', .ii .ind 
when these am ollored by the Norwegian Guvoinmoni 

Sincu Its initial disenvtiy the Ekofisk field has lienii Inrthoi evaluated end thu l.itust 
pstimalijs of rccovorahifi reserves from tins held am 1,140 million henttl!. ot ciudn ml and 
nalurul gas liquids and lOO.fXKI million normal cubic rnot- s ol naluial ij.j'j In addition tlune 
are edjacani fields (West Fkofisk and Lod) .tiso held under the Pt.illipi Litencov with esti¬ 
mated rijcoverable roserve.s of 56/ miliiort bannls of oil and natuftil q.is liquids and 90,000 
million noitnal cubic metres of natural gas The Toi field, which -s paiily.iiiud uri the Phillips 
Licences and paitly on a concession held by the Amoco (iroup. hiis mstvvos which are 
ostimutod at 128 millinn barrels of oil and naluMi gas liquids jnd 7,.405 million nunnal cubic 
inulmsof natural gas 

In 1971 F’etronord mado a inaior qas discovery in a block /OU kilomein*s fiiirlfi we.sl ot 
Haugesund held under ifio 1969 Licences on a stiucium now known ,is f riug Three explor 
atory welts have been drilled and a decision as to whoiher tho fii.-ld can hi"* cornmarcially 
doveloped is expected lo bo taken during the summer of 1 9// 

Exploration Activity in other areas 

In line with its increasing intornalicruil activity, Norsk Hydro fuis taken fxplOMtion 
interests in other oioas, in particular olfshorc tho United Kingdom 

Tfia Group applied with othurs loi U K loirtiory .md in 1 n/j LiconcoA wi'k- awarded lo 
consortia in which Norsk Hydro has an inloic-st 

In I 9/1 Norsk Hydro in a one Ihiid portnership witti t^c'iilinniilal Oil Company applied 
for expluiaiion licences off Tfie south coast of Sicily and it is anticipatr'd that Iht* results of tins 
application will be announced soon 

Recently Nuisk Hydro entered nilo oii .'iqieement wilh the Tot.’il CiU'up, Texaco and 
Chevron ttj explore the* Texaco/i.hevrun concessions covtsnnri an riroa of .^378 sq kms on 
Spit 7 taergen Norsk Hydro’s interest is / 3b poi cent 

Norsk Hydro is also presently entiagod with other internatinnal oil comrJflnif!i in reoismic 
exploration off thn West Coast of Gmonland with a view in maionc, an application for 
exploration acieofje as and vvhfjn ihal an-a is offeicd loi lii unsmci 

Thu prospects for dovolopmenl of oil and ijjs disi ovenes in wliu h Norsk Hydro has an 
interest aru promising in view c* The {lolitii al sitibiliiy m ’he rifuij and the Close proximity to 
major and incruasinq markets fliu Gioup s tixiiloi.jt'nn tivitius liiivu been successful fo 
date and the Group holds hcerces envoi mg areas which are r onsiduied lu be attractive. The 
Group's pohry is to increase its exploiatiori inturesv in Norwegi.an lurntofv and elsewhere 

Rqfining and Markatlng 

Nmsk Hydio is in the prcicess of devnlopi'ui a riuirk rting organisiilion aimed mainly at 
the Scandinavian market In oidut to secure .i stable and oconomu sufiply Ot petroleum 
products for its laigp internal use and lor itioso lapidly cjrowinw external sales. Norsk Hydro 
has derided lo build an oil retinuiy near Bergen 

It IS plarinud that the plant will be in uperomm n i 9/5 and it will have an initial cepa- 
c iiy of 4 million tons ot ciude oil a year Noisk I Ivtlrn nas a bO poi cont inlerosi in the project, 
the balance bolonging to Norsk On^endsfloljo A'S .a cornpany owned equally by the BP 
Group and private Norwegian iniomsrs 

PROFITS AND TURNOVER 

The dccounts for tho last five yo.iis lo 30ih Juno, i 9/1 sh<iw that Turnover and other 
operating income of the Giourj has risen from N Ki 926 b million To N Kr 1,71 9,7 million and 
that altliousjh the pHiium it.’S paen inegular profits butore special items and taxation and 
special allocations have* nsvri from N Kr 34 0 millujii lo N Kr 58 8 million. 

The Group s tin,inciiii year endud 30th .)une. 19/1 showed a decline over the jirevious 
year oii the bosis of thn adjusied f'quius oppearinq in the Auditor's Report This was mainly 
due to higher mxes vn uluciunty, oil and olhoi items in the second half yoai and unusually 
high costs of fo.ward loreign exch.incia contiacts which could not be luHv compensated by 
higher prices 

CURRENT TRADING 

It IS at present too uerl/ dccuitUuly to forcrast the results tot ihu cuiiuni financial year 
althouqfi piofits helore special items and taxation for the 6 months ended 31 si December, 

1971 as sfiown by unaudited accounts showed .) fall of N Kr 36 million from N.Kr 46 million 
to N.Kr 10 million compared with ihpcoriesponding peririrf of the previous yeai, 

Alihouuh costs ire beqinning in .stabilise, it must be expoctod that, as indicated tn the 
interim siauirnent, profits lot tfie yeai to 30tfi June. 19/2, will be considefably lower than 
last year Pvrt of the ditficultie:, to the first six month!, were aitiibutoble to rebuilding and 
expansion ot a major powor plant which is now back ii' lull production and to the current 
weak market^ lor light moiiiis and plastics The lower profits also reflect the substantial 
i.ivestment» currently htiing inado by the Group m oil <’xploration, marketing and building up 
the Group's oil organisation 

Although tho Directors believe thot the Gioup can expect the oil eclivities to contribute 
an increasing proportion of revenue end profit, it iv still too early to predict the timing and 
amou I of any hanelit with m iv accuracy. 


ROWE AND PiTNIAN. Woolgite Houm, 
Colsman Straet. London. E.C.2 
•ndTho Stock ExchanG*. London. 


Copios of tho f uil advertlsomont may be 
obtainod from HAMBROS BANK LTD.. 

56 Biahopagata. London. EX.2. 
and from tha brokart to tha Company. 


STRAUSS. TURN BULL B CO., 

3 Moorgata Piaca. London. E.C.2 
and Tha Stock Exchange. London. 
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Merrilll^nch 
reports on its best yeac 


Three new records were set in 

im 

GROSS REVbNUE reached $676 
million up 43 per cent from 1970 

NET PROFIT hit $70 million up 
72 per cent 

NEl WORTH (assets minus lia 
bihties) climbed to $391 million up 
40 per cent 


MHmm Gron RaYanor. Up 43X ni 1971 

700 
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Ihose are tlie highlights of the 
12nd annual report just published 

It was a good start for Memll 
Lynch s first year ap a public company 
(The hrst public stock oHering was 
made on June 23 L971) 

Some of the gains camp from the 
general improvement in the economy 
and the stock market But a lot of them 
came from management decisions made 
1 years ago 

The moveto diversitjr 

In 1969 Memll Lync h set out in a new 
direction recognizing that the cus 
tomer of the future would want to get 
more financial services from a single 
source Here are some of the steps that 
were taken in the USA and through 
Memll Lynch International 

r^nimitted more re8ourci*s to 
investment banking both in the USA 
and internationally 

acquired an inveatmcnt coun 
selling subsidiary (Lionel D Edit & Co 
1n( ) and a real estate financing sub* 
sidi \x\ (Hubbard, Westervelt & Motte- 
i IV Im ) 

established an international 
investment counsellmg subsidiary 
1 lonel I) Edie International Ltd 

strengthened the ability to 
w i\t the individual investor Partly by 
ofTtrmg mutual fluids And partly by 


improving the handling of corporate 
and munic ipal bonds in odd lots 

TheresulU 

In 1971 evtrv ingredient in the new 
mixture showed a good gain over 1970 
Commission revenue went up by 
57 per cent to $361 million But 
because of diversification even that 
hefty figure came to little more than 
half of total revenue 

Commission revenue* sounds 
like it might refer just to brokerage in 
listed securities But a lot of it came 
from three other sources brokerage in 
over the counter secunties commoditv 
futures transactionB and mutual fund 
sales 

Another area of dramatic growth 
was investment banking both in the 
USA and abroad Income from under 
writings was almost $63 million up 
per cent over 1970 At the same time 
an industry record was set in corporate 
underwritings Memll Lynch managed 
or CO managed 230 corporate under 
wntings worth $10 billion 

7516 fastest growing pait of the 
business is dealing in securities as a 
principal (rather than ns a broker) 
Revenue from principal tiunuactions in 
U S ovci the counter stoc ks govern 
ment municipal and coiporatc bundh 
and m Eurodollar and other Euro (''ur 
rcncy secunties has grown almost 
per c ent a year for the last 10 years 


I Sharply increased its business 
with institutions both in the United 
States and abroad 

I Set a (ompany record by execut 
ing $2 2 billion worth of large blocks of 
stock 

^ Offered intomational institutional 
c ustomers a new block trading facility 
lor European secunties 

* GreatlyexpandeditsMemllLvnch 
International facilities for after market 
trading of Eurodollar and otiier Euro 
Currenc y secunties 

Offered customers more di vena tv 
by moving into options (puts and calls) 

4 Devised and successfully market^ 
a new convertible Eurosecunty that 
allows U S Corporations to raise equity 
capital outside the U S 

^ Acted as managing underwnter 
for a new growili and income fund Sold 
90 per cent of the total ofienng 

I Established a commodity agency 
relationship in Singapore and b^ame 
one of three major partners in an 
Australian Merchant Bank PPCB 
Limited 


Net mcomeiMr share: Up 77N in 1971 

•7 40 - 



Memll Lynch Pierce i«enner& Smith 
Intern itional Ltd is a wholly owned 
ifhliato of Memll Lynch Iherce 
F enner & Smith Inc The international 
company oiierates bram hes and suo- 
sidianes in 29 cities in 19 countnes 
thioughout the world semng the m 
ternational customers of its parent cor 
poiation Through its subsidiaiics it m 
actively engaged m the world commod 
ity markets and in underwriting and 
distributing international secunties 


Keeping ahoad of the tiiMs 

Memll Lyn<h has never thought 
that sheer size is a substitute for 
leadership Here are some of the 
new things accomplished last year 




Things we won't change 

Memll Lvmh is prepared to accept 
(hange and in some cases, to cause it 
But there are c ertain things that simply 
will not be (hanged 

Capital will always de managed 
conservatively Every effort will be made 
to serve our customers well Business 
will be conducted with all kinds of 
investors including the smallest We 
will always try to protect the in 
terest of the individual investor 
That*s our credo We think 
It will grow in importance now 
that we belong to the public we 


MERRILL UriMCHg 
PIERCBp FBIMIMBR & SMITH 

International Ltd 


vhnf lift ^ rompanios ^'Urope l^ndon^ Davies Street - Hamilton House. 1 Temple Avenue (Institutional Office) - Plantation House. 

Miminf Imi, (( ommodit^ Oflice) I dlnburgh 48A Queen Street Rome Via Lazio 26 BAlan Via Ulnco HoepU 7 Madrid Torre de Madrid 9-4 
Barcelona Avenida Gf neralisimo f ranco 5 M Athens 17 Valaontou Street Frankfurt Bockenheimer Landsteaue 8 
nrus IheHtnrlamm/Jun^irnslieg 1 Munich Dienerstrasse 21 DusseldortTKoe-GentFeBuilding.KoenigsalleeSO 

Brus >elb 52 Rue tU C oI »nioe Amsterdam 107 Wmperstraat Paris 96 Avenue d*lena Cannes Carlton Hotel Geneva 81 Rue du Rhone 
. , ^ „ Lugano Via Balestra 27 Zurich Muehlobachstrasse 26 

Asia Tok>oKoBuiniga,eki Building ChiyodaKu Hong Kong 2 Ice House Street BfanllaAIU Building. Ayala Avenue. Makati. Risal 
Latin America Caracas \partado3419 Maracaibo Apartado 1348. fiSstadoZulia Panama 200 Via Espana.I^naniaCliy 

Buenos Aires Sarmiento 809.4 Piso 

Middle East Beirut Starco North Building Kuwait Kuwait Investment Company Building. Salkt Square 
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Modem distribution has to do more 
than let nature take its course. 


Nature's distribution relies to a 
great extent on a system of hit and 
mLss. For which Nature, in her 
mysterious way, duly makes 
allowances. Quantity, as a substitute 
for accuracy, ensures the continuation 
of the dandelion cycle, tor instance. 

As part of the largest transport and 
distribution organization in Europe, 
the sheer quantity of our resources is 
something of a parallel to Nature’s 
abundance. But, in the modern 
commercial context, wc have to operate 
those resources on the basis of tailored 
efficiency. 

Tailored to the customer’s needs, 
especially the level of service his 
products and markets demand. 

Apart from those two factors, every 
distribution system is determined by a 


number of variables - two of the most 
important being the product 
characteristics and the distribution 
pattern. 

Whether it’s fish or timber or 
anything else. Whether it’s going from 
field, forest, sea or any other raw 
material source to factory; from factor}’ 
to factory; from production line to port 
or warehouse; from warehouse to shop. 

Once we've analysed the require¬ 
ments, we recommend a distribution 
system to match them. 

According to the individual case, it 
could include all or any of th- following: 
vehicles; warehousing: routing; 
handling equipment and .systems; 
maintenance and servicing; 
administration. 

As well as all the legal considcra ^ 


tions-from insurance and licensing 
to regulation testing and payload 
restrictions. 

With branches and depots .'ll! over 
Britain, we have all the personnel, 
hardware, range of services and 
experience to put each customer’s 
distribution system on the road. 

If you’re involved in transport and 
distribution, you should certainly get 
to know more about us. You’ll find 
that, although our way of doing things 
IS more economical th.'in Nature’s, irs 
aimed at the same thing: growth. 

Your company's growth. 

British Road Services Limite 
Northway House, High Rd., 
Whetstone, London N20 9ND 
rdephonc:01 446 1360 


British Road Services Limited 
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Would you buy a £20,000 
machine from a man 
about to leave the country? 


If you would, tell us, what 
happens when that machine 
breaks down? 

How can you call up someone 
who’s chatting up a hostess 
40,000 feet over the Atlantic? 

When the machine breaks 
down, you’d better hope you 
bought it from a man who 
doesn’t stray far from his phone. 

Or from your neighbourhood. 

Now that sort of man’s not so 
difficult to find in a big market, 
say, in Europe. 

But a dam sight harder to get 
hold of in a place like Peru. 

Unless you buy some 
compress^ air equipment from 
Atlas Copco. 


Our salesmen have just about 
the least thumbed passports in 
the business. Because they only 
sell in the neighbourhood where 
they live. 

And they only live in 
neighbourhoods with plenty of 
compressed air centres to 
service machines. 

And with 361 of these centres 
strategically placed around the 
world, there isn’t far for them to 
travel. 

So if you happen upon one of 
our salesmen abroad, tell him 
from us, 'Happy Holiday! 


MiasCopco 


COMPRESSED AIR EQUIPMENT FOP MINING AND CONSTRUCTION PORI ABLE AND STATIONARY AIR COMPRESSORS, AND AIR TOOLS FOR INDL'.STRY 




Every year we Ve making the world a little smaller 


We're now helping nearly 1,500 airlines and shipping 
companies shrink travel time around the world: 

Chevron aviation fuels, plus advanced new oils, 
greases and high-performance hydraulic fluids are 
increasing adUne safety, and helping aircraft fly 
more hours to reduce operating costs. 

Special Chevron marine lubrication and fueling 
programs arc helping ships go further between 


overhauls and reducing turnaround time in port. 

Our service network provides laboratory analysis 
of customers' fuels and lubricants nearly anywhere in 
the world. And there's more. 

For further information on Chevron International 
and our services to airlines and shipping, 
write to Chevron International Oil Company, 

San Francisco, California 94105 USA. 

ChMron 


Chevron International Oil Company 
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In tfie investment game^Charterhouse can put you several moves ahead. 


Successful investment mdnagement ability to deal in any market is a vital Wc see ouiselves as specialists in 

IS an exercise in anticipating the future attribute of a mudein investu'enl the prompt idcntilication of change 

Charterhousi may immodestly house At Charterhouse deal on an and the exploitation ol what such 

claim to have a pi oven record ol intcmatioiiaf scale" oui highly iliange iniplie's 

success in the long term investment ol sophisticated communications svsteni It you think our particular expert* 

substantial sums of money Company includes a satellite link ith Wall St ise can help you, please contact 

pension funds universities, chanties, and an on line television rt lav to the h^ichael Levetc of the Charterhouse 

private clients with funds of £75,000 Stock Exchange Finance Corporation at 01 -248 3999 

or more - our clients include many Secondly a clear cut strategy We Or if you are in the Midlands nng 

nationally known names hkc to deal on a personal level with Ralph Sammell at 021-236 4936 

We believe that the ability to take our clients We agree on investment 
a successful forward view in the objectives the type of investment and 

management of investment funds the return required Then we manage The Charterhouse Group Limited, 

requires two things Ihc ^und against these specific 1 Paternoster Row, St Pauls, London 

Firstly, 1 ehable information The objectives on a day-to-day basis EC4P 4HP 
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All of the$e Debenturet havo been told. This announcement appear* a» a matter of record only, 

$40,000,000 

Warner-Lambert Company 

4 Wo Convertible Debentures Due 1987 

Convertible on and after April 1,1973 into Warner-Lambert Company 

Common Stock 

lUORGAlV A CiK INTERNATIONAL S,A. 


HACHE & CO. 

hiemtpuraltd 

BANCA NAZIONALE DELVAGRWOLTURA S.p.A. 


AMSTERDAM410TTERDAM BANK N.V. 
BAER SECURITIES CORPORATION 
BANCA NAZIONALE DEL LAVORO 
BANK MESS 4k HOPE NV 


BANK OF AMERICA 

SoittU -Inanirm* 

BA NKHA VS FRIEDRICH SIMON K.GmA . BASQUE BL YTH 


ALGEMENE BANK NEDERLAND N.V. AMERICAN EXPRESS SECURITIES S.A. 

ANDRESENS BANK AIS ARNHOLD AND S. BLEICHROEDER, INC. ASTAIRE & CO. 

BANCA COMMERdALE ITALIAN A 

BANCA PROVINCIALS LOMBARDA S.p.A. BANCO VI ROMA 

NKERS TRUST INTERNA TIONA h BANKS A US HERMANN LAM PE K.G. 

Umitte 

BANQUE DB BRUXELLES S.A. BASQUE EUROPEENNE DE TOKYO BASQUE FRANCAISE DE DEPOTS ET DB TITRES 

BASQUE GENERALE DU LUXEMBOURG S.A. BANQUE DE LINDOCHINE BANQUE INTERNATIONALE A LUXEMBOURG S.A. 

BANQUE LAMBERT SjCS. BANQUE NATIONALE DE PARIS BANQl E DE NEUFLIZE. SCHLVMBERGER, MALLET 

BANQUE DE PARIS ET DBS PA YS-BAS BANQUE POPVLAIRE SUISSE (UNDERWRITERS) SA. BASQUE ROTHSCHILD 

BANQUE DE SUEZ ET DE I/UNION DBS MINES BANQUE DB L’UNION EUROPEENNE BANQUE DE VUNWN PARISIENNE 

BASQUE WORMS BARING BROTHERS & CO., H. ALBERT DE RARY A CO. N.V. BA YERISCHE HYPOTHEKEN- USD WECHSEL-BANK 

/jlWlfM* 

BAYERISCHE VEREINSBANK BERLINER HANDELS-GESELLSCHAFT GUNNAR BOHN & CO.AfS BURNHAM A COMPANY INC. 

-FRANKFURTER BANK- 


CAPITALFIN INTERNAZIONALE S.p.A. 


CAZENOVE A CO. 


••LA CENTRALBT FINANZIARIA GENERALE S.p.A. 


CHRISTIANIA BANK OG KREDITKASSE COMMERZBANK COMPAGNIE LUXEMBOURGEOISE DE BANQUE SjI. CONTINENTAL BANKSA. 

AtUmmettlttfhnll 

COSMOS BANK (OVERSEAS) CREDIT COMMERCIAL DE FRANCE CREDIT INDUSTRIEL D*ALSACE ET DE LORRAINE CREDIT LYONNAIS 


CREDITANSTALT BANKVEREIN 


CREDITO ITALIANO 


DEN DANSKE LANDMANDSBANK 


RICHARD DAUS & CO. 


THE DBLTEC BANKING CORPORATION DEUTSCHE BANK DEUTSCHE GIROZENTRALE DEW4AY,CORTVRIENDT INTERNATIONAL S.A. 

..DEUTSCHE KOMMUNALBANK- 

DILLON.READ OVERSEAS CORPORATION DRESDNER BANK EVRAMERWA INTERNATIONAL THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION 

AHfntfelhrMI Hmttte 

FLEMING, SUEZ, BROWN BROTHERS ANTONY GIBBS A SONS, GIROZENTRALE UNO RANK DER OSTERREICHISCHEN SPARKASSEN 

ttmttee Ltmlttd Akatm9»»wUBrkmtt 

GOLDMAN SACHS INTERNATIONAL CORP. GUTZWILLER, KURZ, BUNGENER SECURITIES HAM BROS BANK 


UANDELSBANK IN ZURICH (OVERSEAS) 

timM 

THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION 
KITCAT A AITKEN 
KUHN, LOEB & CO. INTERNATIONAL 
LAZARD FRBRES & CO. 

LOEB, RHOADES & CO. 


HARRIS A PARTNERS 


UmlM 

HILL SAMUEL A CO. 


KLEINWORT, BENSON 

/ Imiltd 


JARDINE FLEMING A COMPANY KIDDER, PEABODY A CO. 

KREDIETBANK ^ .V. KREDIETBANK SA. LUXEMBOURGEOISE 


KUWAIT INVESTMENT CO. (S.AJi.) 


LAZARD BROTHERS A CO., 


LAZARD FRBRES A CIE 


LEHMAN BROTHERS LEPERCQ. DE NEUFLIZE A CO. LLOYDS A BOL8A INTERNATIONAL BANK 

§Hfmr^aral»J I mfrp^ralrd UtHffMl 

LONDON MVLTIN.\TIONAL BANK (UNDERWRITERS) M.4NUFACTURERS HANOVER MERCK, FtNCK A CO. 

r.tmifrrf htmlfte 

MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER A SMITH B. METZLER SEEL. SOHN A CO. MODEL, ROLAND A CO., INC. SAMUEL MONTAGU St CO. 

'ftint/lua l.ndrrp r,l,, LtmUpd 

MORGAN GRENFELL & CO. NEW YORK HANSEATIC INTERNATIONAL LTD. SAL. OPPENHEIM JR. A CIE. ORION BANK 

* UmlH* 

PETEHBHOECK VAN CAMPENHOUT SECURITIES S.A. PICTET INTERNATIONAL PIERSON,HELDRING A PIERSON 

PRIVATBA NKEN / KJ0BENHAVN N. M. ROTHSCHILD A SONS ROWS A PITMAN J. HENRY SCHRODER WACKS A CO. 

f.imiM HmUte 

JOSEPH SEBA G A CO. SINGER A FRIEDLANDER SKA NDINA VISKA ENSKILDA BAN KEN SMITH, BARNEY A CO. SOCISTS GENERALE 
SOCIETE GENERALE DE BANQUE S.A. STB A USS, TURNBULL A CO. SVENSKA HA NDELSBANKEN SVERWES KRSDJTBANK 


C. G. TRINKAUS A BURKHARDT 
SaG.WARBURGACO. 

llmtue 

April IS, im. 


ULTRAFtN INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION VEREINSBANK IN HAMBURG 

WEST DEUTSCHE LANDESBANK WHITE, WELD A CO. WOOD GUNDY 

GIROZENTRALE 
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THE WORLD 


American Survey 


Making amends to Canada 

Ottawa 


To fje on bad terms with Canada 
looks bad ; so President Nixon 
devoted himself in Ottawa from 
'J’hursday evening to Saturday morning 
last week to promoting the liealing of 
those wounds in a once amiable 
relationship which were most raw, 
ugly and conspicuous. The dismissal of 
“ mere atmospherics ” as inconse- 
(juential, which characterises President 
Nixon’s approach to the Soviet Union, 
docs not apply to Canada and Mr 
Nixon conducted himself accordingly, 
revealing for once to a pleasantly 
surprised public a Nixon who was easy, 
relaxed, and—yes—wami. It worked 
well. 

The Canadian prime minister, the 
stylish Mr Trudeau, shares with Mr 
Nixon an interest in avoiding ugliness 
in the relations between the two 
countries, although the two men have 
little else in common. When election 
time comes in Canada, as it soon will, 
and notwithstanding all that is said 
daily about the horrors of life with the 
American elephant, a reputation for 
getting on badly with the United 
States does a Canadian political leader 
no good. Mr Trudeau’s government 
needs to be perceived as independent, 
but not as anti-American. 

In a dashing attempt to reconcile 
these two requirements, Mr I’rudeau 
returned from his visit to Washington 
in December with the news of what he 
called a “ breakthrough ” : Pre.sident 
Nixon had ai^sured him that .American 
policy did not require a permanent 
deficit in Canada’s visible trade 
with the United States to balance 
a regular inflow of American invest¬ 
ment capital. Only in Canada would 
this have been news, but Mr Trudeau 
made so much of it that he came under 
pressure to get President Nixon to sa\ 
it again, in public. Mr Nixon did .say 
it again, in his speech to the as.semblcd 


members of the two houses of Parlia¬ 
ment on April 14th, watched by the 
public on television, and he added : 

No sclf-rcspct tlnK nation tan ht should 
accept the position that it should always 
be economically dependent on ant)ih(.r 
nation. 

One might think that such a 
propo.sition needed no denial, but in 
denying it Mr Nixon did the Canadian 
prime minister a good turn—which, 
no doubt, he will one day be privileged 
to repay. What led to this revealing 
incident was Mr Nixon’s new economic 
policy, announced in .August. Not only 
was the Canadian dollar subjected to 
an embarrassing upward pressure at a 
time when Canada’s economy was 
slack and its unemployment higli, but 
the trading community and public 
opinion also suffered the shock of 
finding that Canada’s closeness to the 
United States did not protect it from 
the sudden surcharge on imports or 
from the discriminatory' investment tax 
credit. 

While these hardships ceased in 
December with the agreement at the 
Smithsonian Institution in W’ashington, 
and Canada even escaped with its 
currency still floating, a degree of 
pressure remained. Mr John Connally, 
in charge of Mr Nixon’s foreign 
economic policy, w'as still .%eeking a 
shift of some $9 billion in America’s 
trade balance. He got an agreement 
from Japan and another from the 
European community. But, according 
to the .American figures. Canada 
accounts for $1.7 billion of Mr 
Connally's $9 billion and he wanted 
concessions on trade and payments 
policy^ from Ottawa. The negotiations 
to secure this broke down in Februar\' 
and are still at a standstill. 

A part of the Canadian public was 
inclined to interpret these events as 
fresh evidence of an American policy 



Nixon s warmer up north 


of keeping the C^anadian economy in 
a state of helotrv. 'Ihe Canadian 
government had to put up some 
rcsistanie. Its own figures about the 
trade deficit and the payments flow 
were, in any event, quite different 
from the American figures, as they 
uMiallv are. In addition, Mr Connally’s 
wav of conducting trade talks is 
something th it Canadians found it 
hard to recognise as a negotiating 
teclinique at all. 

'l'he\ were being asked to rewrite 
tlic automobile agreement of 1963 in 
a way that dropped three safeguards 
inserted to protect the Canadian share 
of the motor indu 5 tr\', to increa.«e the 
dut\-frec allowance for Canadian 
residents who go shopping in the 
neighbouring United States and to 
give up some preferences resented to 
Canadian producers in the shared 
defence-production programme. None 
of these concessions, nor indeed all of 
them together, can be called extrava¬ 
gantly unreasonable. Bui the Canadian 
negotiators found it impossible to 
interest Mr Connally in any' wishes 
that they might have, Mr Trudeau 
penniired himself to say on television 
that with friends like Mr Connally 
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one had no need of enemies. However, 
Mr Connally is still in charge and it 
looks very likely that the Canadian 
government will be negotiating with 
him again before very long. 

Just when, the statements of both 
sides after Mr Nixon’s visit leave 
obscure. Both governments have 
domestic politics to worry about. Mr 
'Nixon’s prospects of re-eicction in 
November do not depend on Canada 
in any way, but his Administration 
does feel that its chances of holding 
off protectionist pressure in Congress 
will be banned if the Canadian talks 
produce nothing. 

Mr Trudeau, unlike Mr Nixon, has 
some latitude to decide when his 
elections should be. A revised auto¬ 
mobile agreement, involving at least a 
hypothetical loss of jobs for Canadians, 
would be no help to him in an 
election campaign. So the assumption 
is that the elections will come first— 
possibly not till the autumn—and the 
trade agreement later. 

Apart from the customary review 
of the world scene, there were some 
other bilateral matters to be touched 
on. An agreement was signed by the 
two men for a joint effort to restore 
the water quality of the Great Lakes, 
beginning with the two which are the 
most terribly polluted, Ontario and 
Eric. The most definite step is a 
programme to 'improve the sewage 
works of municipalities draining into 
the lakes, with Canadian and American 
government money and some money 
from industry. But the agreement is 
vague on the question of what 
restrictions, if any, to impose on the 
use of phosphorus by the household 
detergent industry and the agreement 
is also being criticised for its financial 
inadequacy. 

A subject on which neither govern¬ 
ment has l>ecn able to make up its 
mind yet is the future movement of oil 
and gas from Alaska and from the 
Canadian northwest. Mr Nixon has to 
decide wliether to permit the big oil 
pipeline to be laid across Alaska to the 
\'uldez terminal, whence tankers would 
carry it to refineries in Puget Sound, 
very dose to Canadian coastal waters. 
The Canadians are uneasy at the 
prospect of a huge oil traffic in the 
sound, with the consequent risk of oil 
.spills. 

The Arctic energy (ju'estion does not 
rest there. Canada, wrestling with its 
problem of identity, does not want to 
, be dominated but it also does not like 
u,, to be left out. The Alaska pipeline, as 

^present planned, looks like a way of 
Canada in the transport of 


oil. But the gas that will come up with 
the North Slope oil will need a market 
also and its most promising route 
would be up the Mackenzie river and 
across to the Great Lakes. The 
Canadian northwest has been giving 
thought to a development of the 
Mackenzie river which would include 
an Arctic port, a road, a gas pipeline 
and at some stage an oil pipeline as 
well. Obviously if President Nixom 
were to decide against the existing 
Alaska pipeline plan on environmental 
grounds, the Mackenzie valley scheme 
would be greatly accelerated. The 
resultant project would be not only 
vast but also complicated, involving 
presumably a development corporation, 
with the United States and Canadian 
governments and the oil and gas 
itidustrics as partners. 

This is what the Trudeau govern¬ 
ment is inclined to prefer. But it may 
well be too late now for the Alaska 
oil pif>elinc to be diverted. With the 
Alaska oil pipeline or without it, the 
Mackenzie valley development would 
also require huge new' injections of 
investment capital, perhaps $io billion, 
perhaps more, most of which could 
come only from the United States. A 
new round of Canadian introspection 
about foreign economic domination can 
liardly be avoided as the Mackenzie 
valley studies proceed. 


30 days' war? 

The Senate has .sent President Nixon 
a sharp reminder that the Constitution 
gives Congress and not the President 
the pow'er to declare w^ar. Last week 
68 Senators, Republicans as well as 
Democrats, hawks as well as doves, 
joined to pass a bill delineating for 
the first time which war-making powers 
belong to the legislative, and which to 
the executive, branches of the federal 
government. Only i6 Senators opposed 
the measure. No one expects such a 
forthright bill to be approved by the 
more conservative House of Represen¬ 
tatives ; even if it were, Mr Nixon 
would certainly veto it. He considers it 
both unconstitutional and unwise, ^ut 
ultimate pa.ssage into law matters less 
than the symbolic value of the bill. 
The President, and his successors, have 
been put on notice that American 
forces are never again to be committed 
to figfiting long wars without con¬ 
gressional approval. 

In essence, the war powers bill 
limits the President to sending Ameri¬ 
can forces into combat in emergencies 
only—to respond to surprise attacks or 
to protect American citizens or forces 
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caught in foreign hostilities, for 
example. But it forbids him from con¬ 
tinuing combat for more than 30 days 
without the approval of Llongress. The 
restrictions are intended to clarify the 
division of responsibilities set out in 
the Constitution, which .says that Con¬ 
gress is to declare war and raise and 
support armies, while the President is 
to act as commander-in-chief. The bill 
specifically excludes the current war in 
Indochina from its provisions—an 
exemption requested by Senator John 
Stennis of Mississippi, chairman of the 
Armed Services Committee, a hawk, 
when he agreed to co-sponsor the bill. 
Senator Stennis, like the four Republi¬ 
can leaders who also voted for it, has 
been alarmed by what he interprets 
as the White House’s usurpation of 
Congress’s constitutional authority. 

In a gesture directed more specific¬ 
ally at the current escalation of the 
war in Vietnam, the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee voted this week 
to cut off money for all hostilities in 
Indochina after the end of the year, 
provided that all American pri.soncrs of 
war were released. That proposal, 
tacked as an amendment on to a bill 
authorising money for the State 
Department, will be hotly contested on 
the Senate floor. It does not have the 
same bipartisan support which passed 
the war powers bill, for some of the 
Senate’s firm anti-war Republicans 
have declined to criticise the Adminis¬ 
tration on its renewed bombing of 
Hanoi and Haiphong. Both houses of 
Congress have been engaged this week 
in a bitter argument about the escala¬ 
tion of the war. President Nixon is 
expected to give the country his assess 
ment of the situation in a televised 
address next week. 
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This announcement appears as a matter of record only 


U.S. $25,000,000 

AMERICAN MEDICAL INTERNATIONAL N.V. 


Sa per cent 

Subordinated Guaranteed Convertible Bonds 1992 

Guaranteed on a subordinated basis by and convertible on and after 15th October, 1972 at a Conversion 
Price of $47 per share (subject to adjustment in certain circumstances) into Common Stock of 
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S. G. Warburg & Co. 
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Bank N.V. 
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SIGVAl. BERGESEN D.Y. 


SIG. BERGESEN D.Y. & CO. 


(BERGE BERGESEN t 1874) 



TELEGRAM '* SIGDY " ■— '* GREENTANKERS ' — " BERSIG ' TELEX OSLO 11172, 11937 TEL (28 LINES) ■ 56 78 00 OSLO OFFICE : BERGEHUS. 
DRAMMENSVN 106 P.O. BOKS 7600—SKILLEBEKK, OSLO 2 NORWAY 

BALANCE SHEET 
AS AT 1ST JANUARY 1972 
OF 

THE SHIPPING COMPANIES IN THE BERGESEN D.Y. CONCERN: 

ROSENBERG, SNEFONN, BERGEHUS, SKL BERGESON D.Y. & CO., SIGMALM, SIGANKA 


ASSETS 

Cost price of ships in operation 

Net depreciation . .... 


1,441,49-1 

817,994 

Paid on new buildings 

Depreciation .... 

229,334 

210,666 

6i23,500 

10,66H 

Book value as at 1st January, 1972 


642,168 

bcale value of ships rn operation 

Paid on new building* .... 

1.165,570* 

229.334 

1.394,054 

Rr.'sl t-viate, fixture-: and httings ■ . 

Shares (book value—46,692) market value 

Loans secured by mortgages 

Debitors ...... , . . 

Bank of N-orwa-y 

Ri'AtJily realisable asst'-ts, mostly bank deposi'ls 


4.911 

71,510 

122,695 

3 \’.695 
21,407 
208,613 


(Pi<aiJ!r*ss Mn Kir X.OOOasabit. £!i6cu$150) 


Share capital 
Participant* account 

Taxed funds . 

Un*taKed funds : 
Classificatinn funds, etc 
Sinking fund 
5elf-frisu>rance funds 
Devaluation funds 
investmvnL funds 


Oivl'dend regiilaUons funds 

Diffcrance nciw scale valuo/book value ships . 

Difference market valuo/book value shares . . 
Difference exchange value/book value mortgage debt* 

Net capital 

Mortgage debts and long-term crecTiits 

Haxes levied not yet paid . . 

Expected taxes 1971 

Ore-ditor* ... ..... 

Dividend 1971 .... . 


LIABILITIES 


1,OB0.953 

741,903 


•Insured against tofc,-vl loes Isl January 1972 for kr. 2,246 mill Scale vailues are reduced 113% all over since 1,1,1971 The redurlion amount* to kr 16B mill, 

CONSOLIDATED ACTIVITIES OF BERGESEN D.Y. CONCERN 

Tiic actiw'tiGs rf the Bergeson d y Concern in 1971 show sales of good* and service* amounting to N.kr, 866 mill Including sale of ship, but excluding Invasiments and 
new bui id in'g c nut K . 

1 hit iMorkn.j surplus of the shipping companies excluding sale profit rose by kr. 8 mill lo kr 242 mill in spite of considerable rise In costs pe^ecla^ons for taxation 
piirposK ir>r,i,d .,1 (letPtcnallon cr sale profit* amount to kr 250 mill One ship was sold during 1971. One ship—M/S " BEJRGE SIGLION ' —71,500 t-dw. — was acquireo 
and .one now b i.ld —M/V "BERGE QUEEN"—230.400 t dw.—w«* delivered. ^ 

The lanlu" Hi , i ,t t (mimf.ainn thereby rose to 2.555.000 t dw with an average slx« of li60,000 t.dw. amd an airerag« toin/<age of 3 yewrs eeid 4 nwnlh*. 

Afiei takhnj (.IV, T M/T •• RFRGE SlGLiON ", the dry cargo group is operating eeven ships toialliing 552,000 i dw. of whidh four oll/ore ships In Joint ownership wun 
fona'gn ownA*-i in ,uhn. rm a intx'i of 660,000 t dw aine lime ch*ir.tfir.ed Thus the eoncorn tab pir. lait Jainuairy 1972 h»d a tobal oif 3,7143,000 t.dw, tin opiainaitioh. 

Tfu' tprn.*rn hi', uvj building conir.icts at fixed pricijs for four 225,000 fonneis (oil/ore) with Uljanik, Yugoslavia (partly in joint ownership Wi-th fore gn Participants) 7o^ 

280,000 6o'r- tankci*^ v. th M .liw, Japan, and two 785,000 ton tankens w^th Odense Staialsk!ibvaert,t, DommiBirk, totBU'lniQ i2,990.0iCQ t.dw. Three of the treiw bundl'ng* wull be 
delivered m I'f/.’ four in 19 /1 .mj thn-p in i9/4 All new buildings hnve been chartered for 5 years or more from dwlive.’^. The average of the fixed building prices are 
consiidiurabiy ol'H'jw today'* mi«rk«it p«Tiicc, and opn thus absorb the change m ciiir<rency values. Of the charter pa-rtres for the ehips In pptratfon, one expires at the end or 

J972 Ihp othc'r 'jhip*;' charter pprlic* expires 1975-1904, 

The total fle-n including new building-,, excluding chartered ships, as pr 1st January, 1I97>2—<5,667,000 t.<dw. , . 

Alter long *g^>i mveslmviu 1 ab-ii.c-.. .nstJil-mimU on new buildings ajid Instahnenls on loans are roguiatsd, cash and bank deposit* amount* to kr 230 mill »« 
last year) The ovcrdr.ift facnii-es ure then not used Based on Investments, flnantee wnnangimrieTiits and fnei.ght corxtinacl*, the liquiid'ity poeltnom wWiI tomarov# aa in* 

new building* comp into operation 

The comern Mkts part m ml optra*.l<»n^ through NOCO and NOCOTO. 

g lllPino 1971 the fleet has operated very vat.sfacLory with an average off hire of 6 days. ^ „ 

Ividends wnl be raised Irom 10‘4» to 12% in A/'S Sigmalm, from 40% to 50% (on the paid share eapitlif) In Snefonn. and from IBf-u 20^,, ten ti.a *i.*tfu 

.Olfltlll) IP Bergehus 


—FULL SPEED AHEAD— 
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Fed's dilemma 

Washington, DC 

Nearly all the indicators are now 
pointing clearly to a robust expansion 
of the American economy and this 
very fact is the major factor in a new 
dilemma for the Federal Reserve 
Board. Since early in 1970 the central 
bank has been struggling with the 
operational problems of attempting to 
create the desired growth in the money 
supply and other money and credit 
" aggregates trying to select whicli is 
the right aggregate to control ; being 
badgered by ultra-mathematical 
economists and unsophisticated Con¬ 
gressmen alike ; dividing within itself 
on the technical issues involved. Now 
the board has a real problem. 

The badly-burned American bond 
market—burned, that is, by six years 
of inflation and unpredictable gyrations 
in interest rates—is in one of its 
frightened phases. With doubts about 
the economic expansion dissipated 
effectively and with doubts about the 
success of the government’s programme 
for controlling inflation revived, the 
herd is now ru.shing towards higher 
interest rates. This is a reflection 
of a familiar paradox : a strong 
economy means strong demand for 
credit, with no necessary addition to 
the supply. But the present situation 
is complicated by uncertainty about 
what the Fed is trying to do. 

Tn recent days, the seers in the 
money market have had to cop>e with 
the following : 

Publication of t!ie Federal Reserve’s 
deliberations of last January, in which 
a majority of the Open Market 
(Committee, over vigorous dissent by 
three members, voted to pump new 
reserves into the banking system solely 
on the ground that the narrowly- 
defined money supply had failed to rise 
during the autumn. 

Publication by the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York of a highly 
technical analysis by Mr Alan Holmes, 
manager of the open market account, 
of how very hard it is to achieve 
whatever target for the monetary 
aggregates the open market committee 
may clioose to select. 

A shaip run-up in short-term 
interest rates, clearly with the con¬ 
currence of the Federal Reserve, 
following the troubles of the foreign 
exchange markets and new pressure on 
the dollar in the early spring. 

An almost despairing speech by Mr 
Sherman Maisel, a leading intellectual 
on the Federal Reserve Board who is 


AJiaaiCAN suavE\' 

soon to leave it, saying that monetary 
policy has no business to be in 
the headlines or front-and-centre in 
econonuc considerations because, 
among other things, the co.sts of trying 
to regulate the economy by monetary 
means are much too high. 

The problem now i.s, of course, that 
interest rates have been moving up at 
a time when -the Federal Reserve, 
the President, the Sccietary of the 
'Freasfury and Democratic party 
politicians of all stripes find this dis¬ 
tasteful, If the Federal Reserve pumps 
in yet more money, long-term rates 
could well go higher as “ inflationary 
expectations ” are reinforced. If it 
])unips in less, they could go higher on 
the ground tliat the supply of credit 
is insufficient. 

What this really says is that the 
problems of a central bank are always 



more difficult when the economy as a 
whole is doing better. It has been a 
long time since overheating was even 
a remotely distant concern for the 
United States. The involved techniques 
ol how to create a given growth in 
the money supply, the “ bank credit 
proxyor other arcane measures of 
monetary policy, will remain important 
issues. But perhaps today’s dilemma is 
the kind that the Federal Reserve 
slionld welcome. 


Breaking the nets 

What the American television audience 
sees on its .screens in tne evening is 
determined largely by what the three 
nation-wide coininercial television net¬ 
works choose to put out. Last week 
the Justice Department accused the 


The Chinese are coming 


rht* first fruits of President Nixons 
visit to Peking have arrived in America. 
A team of top maoist ping-pong players 
flew into Detroit last week. 'I'hey were 
applauded warmly as they displayed 
their invincibility and insisted diploma¬ 
tically that friendship was more impor¬ 
tant than victory. In two weeks they will 
play in five cities and will be exposed 
to such capitali.st delights as Disneyland 
(where Khrushchev was forbidden to 
set fool) and Williamsburg, Virginia, 
tactfully described as a symbol of the 
American revolution. 

The cost of the tour is being met with 
money rai.sed by the bourgeois National 
Committee for United States-Chiiia 
Relations and the host is the American 
Table IVnnis Association ; but the 
visitors are being .supervised anxiously 
by the State Department, which has 
nightmares about some untowanl inci- 
denr. Already the team has been 
picketed by right-wing Christians and 
by Nationalist Chinese. Indeed, ilu 
security surrounding the Chinese is so 
intpn.se that the “friendship betv^^en 
our two great peoples to which Presi¬ 
dent Nixon referred when duy visited 
the White House has had little ehanee 
to fle^wer. 

Equally .secure in their air-tondifionetl 
apartment, but more approachable, are 
the two young pandas, Hsing-hsing and 
fang-ling, who have arrived at the 
National Zoo in Wa.shington, u» the 
bitter envy of every other zoo in the 
country. America has not had a panda 
since iq;i3 ; now there are even hopes 
that when they are old enough the pair 
may breed. Thi-S particular cultural 
exchange is shadowed, however, by the 
news that Milton and Matilda, the two 
young musk-oxen which were America's 


gift to the Peking Zoo, are ill with a 
rare skin di.sease ; <‘mbarras.singly, they 
brought it with them. 

C.ompared with the pandas, the iiew.s 
that the first Amcrleaii bu.sin(*ssinen to 
be allowed into China for many years 
have arrived at the Canton trade fair 
i.s dull stuff, Mo.st of iho.sr chosen for 
the hoiioui bv the Chinr.se represent 
small firms anxious to buy carpets, 
textiles and exotic foixi.s. .An exception 
to this rule is the Boeing CVmipany, 
which is hoping lo sell < ivilian je» air¬ 
craft lo th(' Chine.se, one' of the few 
things that they aie believed to want 
to import fioni abrcjad. 



“ . . . And Thb J. Edgar Hoover Wants 
To Know If Wc‘rc Members Of A Com- 
munbt Or Communist-Front Organisa¬ 
tion *’ 
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networks of exerting an illegal control 
over the business of writing and 
producing programmes of television 
entertainment for “prime time”—the 
hours in which viewing is at its peak. 
The (lepartinenl wants the networks to 
stop producing their own entertain¬ 
ment shows and involving themselves 
financially in shows produced by out¬ 
siders, whether advertisers, independent 
jjroducers or the makers of full-length 
films. The present situation in which 
the networks have extensive investment 
in supposedly independent productions 
serves, in the department’s view, to 
deny access to national television net¬ 
works to producers with whom the 
networks have no financial tics. The 
department would allow the netw'orks 
to retain the right to organise national 
schedules and to produce their own 
news, sports and public affairs pro¬ 
grammes. 

The three networks—the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, the National 
Broadcasting Coinpanv and the 
American Broadcasting Companies, 
Inc—^werc stunned by the suit. (A 
former subsidiary of CBS, Viacom, 
International, was also named as a 
defendant). They are already under 
a new restriction issued by the Federal 
Communications Commission which 
requires them to give up half an hour 
a day of prime time to local television 
stations in order to encourage greater 
diversity in programnting. Moreover, 
the Justice Department has had this 
particular suit lying around for several 
years. Why was it sent to court now ? 

Several glib answers are circulating. 
One is that the department, 
embarrassed by the current scandal 
about its supposedly over-lenient treat¬ 
ment of the International Telephone 
and rdegraph Corporation, wants to 
polish its image as a vigorous 
prosecutor of anti-trust cases. Another 
is that the suit is the Administration’s 
warning lo tlic industr)^ that its 
sup[)osedly liberal Democratic tele¬ 
vision commentators liad better provide 
fair coverage during the presidential 
campaign or the industry's powers will 
bf trlinmed. 'Fhe real explanation 
se(‘m^ to iu" tiiat the department has 
finally decided to take action on a 
legitimate and important issue of 
monopolistic le'^traltlt of business but 
that it hcK d(»ne so at a most 
inopportune time. 

I, he very appcniance of the suit may 
have practical elfecls. The I'CC may 
give up thoughts of lelaxing itv prime 
time restrictions on tlu- network,-. 
Another is tliat tite networks will be 
shy of entering into financial 


arrangements with outside producers. 
But neither the FCC nor the Justice 
Department can answer the major 
question that the whole controversy 
raises : how can independent producers 
invest the $250111 or so required to 
develop a new programme without a 
guarantee that a national network will 
buy it ? 

Muskie's mistake? 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN BOSTON 

In a moment of candour recently, Mr 
Kevin White, the Mayor of Boston, 
suggested that if Senator Edmund 
Muskie were to lose in the Democratic 
priniaiy^ elections in both Massa¬ 
chusetts and Pennsylvania next Tues¬ 
day, his candidacy for the presidential 
nomination would be “ lerniinal.” 
Wliile the mayor confessed later tliat 
he “ should have kefit his mouth shut,” 
the comment echoed the misgivings of 
many in the Democratic party’s 
liierarchy in Massachusetts ; they had 
endorsed the Senator from Maine as 
an early front-runner and are now 
feeling some eiiibarrassment at tlieir 
candidate’s less-than-stunning showing 
in the early contests. 

Maine was a jKiIitical sulidivision of 
Massaefiusetts in the first days of the 
Republic and onlv a few weeks ago 
this legional proximity worked to Mr 
Muskie’s advantage. He was known 
and respected for liis positions on issues 
affecting the economy and ecology of 
New England and was felt lo have 
most of the Democratic regulars in 
his pocket. But even devoted Muskiekes 
are showing exasperation at their man's 
tendency to take his neighbours for 
granted. Having forsaken the New 
Hampshire voters for those of Florida, 
Mr Muskie is now neglecting 
Massachusetts in the last week of the 
campaign to .solicit support in Penn- 
.sylvania. Pennsylvania will send 80 
more delegates than Massachusetts to 
the Democratic nominating convention 
in Miami in July and Mr Muskie is 
hoping lo wrest some of these from 
Senator Humphrey on Tuesday. But in 
the effoit he lisks a falling away of 
support closer to home that could be 
far inore serious in the long run than 
his lack-lustre showing in New Hamp¬ 
shire. 

By contrast. Senator George 
McGovern of South Dakota has been 
d^^voting a great deal of time lo 
Massaclmsetts, with evident results. A 
poll of voters’ preferences conducted by 
a Boston newspaper showed Mr Muskie 
leading Senator Huf)ert Humphrey in 
February l)y a comfortable 46 per cent 
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to 15 per cent, with Mr McGovern’s 
11 per cent in third place. Two months 
later, Mr Muskie had only 27 per 
cent of the same constituency, while 
Mr McGovern’s following had risen 
to 38 per cent and Mr Humphrey’s 
only two points, to 17 per cent More¬ 
over, Mr McGovern had become the 
favourite of voters under the age of 
30 and over 65, those in both the 
higiiest and the lowest income groups 
and those who were “ very sure ” that 
they would vote next Tuesday. 

One factor in the reversal could be 
the w^ay lin which tlie Senator from 
South Dakota speaks directly to issues, 
while Mr Muskie tends to hedge and 
ponder, seeking a broad middle 
ground. Like Governor Cieorge Wallace 
of Alabama (who is also on the ballot 
in Massachusetts but has made no 
appearances i-n tlie state), Mr 
McCJovern is hoping to draw heavily 
on the working-class vote in communi¬ 
ties like Lowell, Springfield and Fall 
River, where unemployment and infla¬ 
tion are very tangible issues indeed. 

But unlike Mr Wallace Mr 
McC’fOvcrn deals successfully with the 
economic efTects of the Indochina war 
on the average worker, without .soft- 
pedalling the moral effect on the 
country as a whole. While as yet inno¬ 
cent of charisma, he has the advantage 
of visibility and a certain plodding 
I)atience in widening his apjX'al to the 
rank-and-filc. He is an obvious 
favourite of Boston’s large population 
of college students but strives to free 
himself of the image of a one-i.ssue 
candidate supported mainly by aca¬ 
demic mandarins. At one of his 
frequent appearances at a construct- 
tion site in Boston he clamped a 



McGovern even courts the cops 
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■ VPHIIIPS' 

eiMIUMKNMBRIEKEN 

EINDHOVEN 


The Annual Report and Accounts of N.V. Philips' Gloeilampenfabrieken and the Holding Company 
(N.V. Gemeenschappelijk Bezit van Aandeelen Philips' Gloeilampenfabrieken) will shortly be avail¬ 
able In their English translation. The Holding Company owns FI. 1,242.415,000 ordinary shares of 
N.V. Philips' Gloeilampenfabrieken out of a total of FI. 1.242,646,000 ordinary shares in issue. 


The development of the Philips' Croup as a whole over recent years is shown in a table published in the Annual 
Report from which the following figures have been extracted. 



1971 j 

1971 * 

1970 

1969 

1968 



(ift millions of guilders) 


Sales (excluding inter-company sales) 

18,120 

16,437 

15,070 

13,023 

9,721 

Increase on the preceding year 

• 

9% 

16% 

12% 

12% 

Trading Profit , . 

1,315 

1.161 

1,280 

1.354 

1,121 

As percentage of sales 

7.3% 

7.1% 

8.5% 

10.4% 

11.5% 

Net Profit 

343 

271 

435 

518 

439 

Per ordinary share of FI. 10(in Quilders)t 

2.49 

1.91 

3.29 

4.09 

3.86 

Increase on the preceding year 

-21% 


-16% 

19% 

24% 

Retained Profit 

110 


193 

255 

210 

As percentage of net profit 

32% 

14% 

44% 

49% 

48% 

Dividend per ordinary share of FI. 10(m guilders) 

1.60*“" 


l-TO** 

1.90 

1.80 

Scrip Issue 

— 


— 

10% 


Net Worth 

6,731 


6,324 

5,548 

5,127 

Long-term liabilities and provisions 

6,406 


5,324 

3,411 

3,070 

Short-term liabilities and provisions 

7,314 


6,692 

5,606 

3.899 

Current Assets 

12,683 


11,167 

9,270 

6,955 

Ratio of current assets to short-term liabilities and provisions 

1.7 


1.7 

1.7 

1 1-8 

Additions to property, plant and equipment 

1,287 


1,158 

715 

481 

Depreciation of property, plant and equipment 

835 


608 

549 

461 

Number of employees 

367,000 

339,000 

359,000 

339,000 

257,000 


♦The figures in this column do not include the new consolidations as at 31 st December, 1971. or reflect the changes m the principles of 
calculating profit. These figures are therefore comparable with those for 1970. 
tNet profit after deducting distributions other than to ordinary shareholders. 

••For 1971 shareholders may receive a distribution in the form of ordinary shares chargeable to Share Premium Account, free from Netherlands 
taxation, such that one ordinary share of FI 10 is distributed on 40 ordinary shares of FI. 10 (36 in respect of 1970), or. at their option, a final 
dividend of FI. 1 *00 in cash (FI. 1 -10 in 1970). 


Below is set out an Abridged Statement of the Consolidated Financial Position as at 31 st December, 1971. combining 
the data of N. V. Philips' Gloeilampenfabrieken and the United States Philips Trust. 

ABRIDGED STATEMENT OF CONSOLIDATED FINANCIAL POSITION AS AT 31st DECEMBER. 1971 


(in millions of guilders) 


ASSETS 

1971 

LIABILITIES 

1971 

Buildings, machinery and other 
property, plant and equipment 

7,306 

Share capital and reserves 

. 6,731 

.. 840 

Subsidiaries and associated 

666 

Minority shareholders' interests 

companies (non-consolidated) 

Sundry provisions 

.2,386 

Sundry non-current assets 

636 

Long-term liabilities 

4,664 

Stocks . 

, . 5,635 

Debtors . 

. 5,800 

Current liabilities 

6,512 

Liquid Assets . 

. . .1,248 

Profit available for distribution . . 

.158 


21,291 


21.291 


CopiM of tho above Accounts will ba obtainable from tha Company's British Fiscal Agents 
HILL SAMUEL & COMPANY UMITED. 100 WOOD STREET, LONDON EC2P 2AJ 
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Thomaslilling 

Another successful year 


Summary of key points from Sir Geoffrey 
Eley's Review; 

- The improvement over 1970 was dramatic. 

-All industrial sectors of tfie Group save one 
contributed to the advance and 77% of the 
£6.1 million increase in profit before tax was 
contributed by our maintained interests. 

- The total dividend recommended for the 
year is 21 % compared with 18% in 1970. Results 
and prospects warrant a sciip issue of one for five 
ordinary shares. 

-Capital expenditure amounted to £1 2.5 million and acquisitions for 
cash to £3 million yet there was an outflow of cash of only £2 million. 

-Whilst It would not be prudent to rely on an equally dramatic 
increase in 1 972, I remain confident about the future and next year 
expect to be able to give you another good leport. 



Improvement 

1971 

1970 

1969 


1971 over 1970 

£m. 

£m. 

£m. 

Sales 

; 29% 

319.7 

247.2 

189.6 

Group profit before tax 

. 47% 

19.0 

12.9 

10.3 

Profit after tax attributable to 

Tilling shareholders 

. 66% 

11.6* 

7.0 

5.0 

- - “ 

Ordinary dividend 


21% 

18% 


Dividend cover (after full 40% tax 
charge) 


2.0 times 

1.6 times 

1.2 times 

Earnings per ordinary share (after 
full 40% tax charge) 


8.5p 

5.6p 

4.3p 

Return on average funds employed 


18.0% 

14.4% 

13.9% 


’Before provision for deferred taxation of £1.5m. (1970 £0.3m.) 




THOMAS 
TIUING 
LIMITED 

Eor c) copy of the 1971 Annual Report, please write to: 

The Secretary (38), 1 tiomas Tilling Limited, Crewe House, Curzon Street, LONDON W1Y BAX. 
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worker’s helmet on his head and called 
attention to his blue shirt, which he 
intends to “ wear 'to the inauguration.” 

While the most powerful man in 
the Massachusetts Democratic party, 
Senator Edward Kennedy, has dis¬ 
qualified himself as a convention dele¬ 
gate and remained aloof from the 
primairy contest, many of his close 
associates and those of his late brothers 
are actively working for Mr McGovern. 
If most of the state’s 102 conven¬ 
tion delegates are committed to the 
Senator from South Dakota, only Mr 
Kennedy, of all the stale’s Democratic 
leaders, stands to emerge without 
acute cmbarraissment. 


Tax time 


Not long ago the way America collects 
its income taxes was being held up 
as a model to benighted foreigners : 
the system was said to be so simple 
and efficient diait little checking for 
fraud was needed. Now it appears that 
there may be quite a bit of fraud 
after all. And why? Because, it is 
said, over half of the taxpayers— 
mostly the least educated—find the 
tax form so complicated that they 
resort to commercial tax consultants. 
Some of these are fly 4 >y-night 
” experts ” who are incompetent ; some 
advertise that they can obtain large 
refunds of tax—^and do so by inventing 
false dependants ; some even appro¬ 
priate the refunds themselves. 

The situation is not quite so black 
as Mr Gonnally, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, painted it at first when he 
said that a check in one region had 
shown that 97 per cent of the tax con¬ 
sultants had submitted fraudulent 
returns. Only 20 per cent of the cases 
involved deliberate fraud, as opposed 
to error, and the consultants investi¬ 
gated wore already under suspicion. 

Where error is concerned, not even 
the Internal Revenue Service is 
immune. The Wall Street Journal sub¬ 
mitted a not very complicated tax 
return to five different IRS offices 
for advice and received five 
quite different answers. So it does not 
seem surprising that a private study 


Federal income tax 


(Married couple with two children, 
standard deductions) 


Earned 

income 

$3,000 

$6,000 

$7,500 

$ 10,000 

$16,000 

$25,000 


1962 

1969 

1971 

65 

0 

0 

420 

290 

178 

877 

756 

578 

1,372 

1,225 

1.000 

2,486 

2,268 

1,996 

5,318 

4,853 

4,324 


1972 

0 

98 

484 

905 

1.620 


for the IRS reported that there were 
parts of the tax form which only a 
college graduate could understand. 
Now the IRS is considering bringing 
back a short, simplified form for 
people whose only income comes from 
wages ; it is estimated that about 30m 
of the yom or so taxpayers could use 
it. Unfortunately, when it was avail¬ 
able, few did so. In addition, at the 
end of last week IRS officials were 
working long hours to help taxpayers 
to fill out their forms—something 
which they have never done before. 

Manpower is stretched very thin at 
the IRS, particularly now that it has 
the new job of enforcing price controls. 
Mr Connally’s talk of millions more 
returns being audited needs to be takdn 
with salt. Last year only 1.4m indivi¬ 
dual returns were checked and the 
goal this year is 2.1m. The service 
relies, instead, on well-publicised 
penalties for a few miscreants. Because 
of its shortage of manpower it feels 
that it could not undertake to license 
tax consultants, as some reformers 
have suggested. But it may ask Con¬ 
gress for power to run persistent 
wrong-doers out of business and to 
impose heavier fines for making out 
fraudulent returns. The new talk of 
fraud comes as Democratic campaigners 
for the Presidency are finding an over¬ 
whelming Tespon.se to accusations that 
huge loopholes in the federal tax law 
benefit the well-off at the expense of 
the struggling little man. The case for 
reform looks stronger than ever, parti¬ 
cularly if, as seems possible, federal 
lax rates have to be raised next year. 


Lone star cloud 

Texas is the only really large state 
which is not holding a prc.sidential 
primary election this year. But the 
outcome of both the Democratic nomi¬ 
nating convention in Miami Beach 
and of the presidential contest itself 
could be affected by the primary elec¬ 
tions which Texas is holding in two 
weeks’ time, to choose the party 
nominees for Governor, Senator and 
congressional seats. For what is at 
stake there, and then in the general 
elections in November, is the long- 
established but weakened tx>ntrol of 
conservative Democrats over Texas. 

The Governor, Mr Preston Smith, 
who is running for re-election to a 
third term, has been involved in a 
banking scandal in which the Speaker 
of the State House of Representatives 
was convicited of accepting a bribe. The 
scandal has also touched, although not 



Barnes must save his own skin first 


so clo.sely, the Lieutenant (^vernor, 
Mr Ben Barnes, who is also seeking the 
Democratic nomination for (Jovernor. 
By no means a reactionary, this young 
man—he is only 33—has long been 
regarded as the saving grace of the 
right wing of his party in Texas. But 
now he is fighting for his political life, 
against a large field led by two strong 
campaigners who are making much of 
the corruption issue. One of them, Ms 
Frances Farenthold, a liberal State 
Representiative, has the advantage of 
l>eing a woman. 

In the Senate contest Texas’s l)est- 
known liberal, ex-Senator Ralph Yar¬ 
borough, is trying to make a come¬ 
back at the age of 68, pointing out 
that he comes from a long-lived family. 
His leading opjionent is Mr Barefoot 
Sanders, a moderate who served in 
Washington during the Johnson days ; 
wliicliever one gets the nomination, 
he wi'H put u[) a strong choillenge to 
the Ref)ul)]ican Senator Mr Tower. 

T'his year Texas i-s a key .state in 
the presidential contest—Mr Nixon 
lost it by only 39,000 votes in 1968— 
and the ram})aign there will be one 
of the most important in the country, 
Witli the state’s chief Democrat, ex- 
F^reMdcnt Johnson, in poor health, 
the next most important Democrat, 
ex-Governor Gonnally, a leading 
figure in the Republican Administra¬ 
tion in Washington, with the remain¬ 
ing Democratic party officials smeared 
by a scandal and with the 
Democratic party itself divided, the 
Republicans ought to win big ” in 
T exas in November, for the first time in 
a century. But the Republicans are short 
on both organisation and attractive 
candidates. And there will be over a 
million new young voters on the rolls 
and also, if last winter’s mayoral elec¬ 
tion in Houston is any guide, a greater 
participation by ?legroes and Mexicans, 
They are not likely to vote for Repub- 
licansr—or for conservative Democrats. 
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Derry made its mind up 
long before Widgery 


The Government’s policy of concilia¬ 
tion in Ulster has run into trouble, and 
Lord Chief Justice Widgery‘s findings 
on how the paratroopers came to kill 
13 men on the streets of Londonderry 
on January 30th have done nothing 
to help Mr Whitclaw. Mr Eddie 
McAteer, the old guard leader of the 
Nationalists, actually claimed that the 
report meant the end of the Secretary 
of State’s mission. Both wings of the 
IRA denounced it as a whitewash. 
Predictably, Miss Bernadette Devlin 
called Lord Widgery the latest in “ an 
ever-growing line of British establish¬ 
ment liars sent to slander and libel the 
people of Ireland.” But those remarks 
were predictable : the events on that 
Sunday have already become yet 
another myth in Ireland’s history. 

Both the Gov'ernment and the army 
say they arc satisfied with Lord 
Widgery’s findings. Lord Carrington, 
the defence minister, sees the report as 
a vindication of the paratroopers. 
Certainly Lord Widgery has dismissed 
the more fanciful accusations made in 
January. What happened, he says, wa.s 
not an unprovoked or reckless attack, 
nor was it a ploy to flu.sh out the 200 
or so IRA gunmen who control the 
Bogslde and Creggan. The soldiers did 
come under " ill-directed ” fire before 
they shot back. Lord Widgery was 
impressed by the confident way in 
which the soldiers gave their evidence 
and stood up to hostile cross-exami¬ 
nation. Apparently there was no 
“ general breakdown of discipline.” 
Some soldiers showed a ” high sense of 
responsibility ” that afternoon. But 
the report also makes some disquieting 
points, which will be picked up abroad 
as well as in Free Derry. 

No proof exists that any of the 13 
dead men or the wounded had been 
handling cither a gun or a bomb when 
shot. Paraffin tests found traces of 


gelignite on the clothes of only two of 
them. Moreover, Lord Widgery talks of 
army shooting in Glenfada Park, where 
four men were killed “ without 
justification,” as bordering “ on the 
reckless.” 

The report's terms ot reference did 
not require Lord Widgery to pass any 
judgments, although it was intended 
to provide " an objective view of the 
events ” so that “ those who were con¬ 
cerned to fonn judgments would have 
a firm basis on which to reach their 
conclusions.” But he does bring into 
.serious question the wisdom of the 
army’s decision on January 25th, 
accepted by ” higher authority ” (this 
remains unidentified in the report but 
was, in fact, Lord Carrington and not 
Mr Brian Faulkner), to send the troops 
into the Bogside to arrest demon¬ 
strators if the illegal civil rights inarch 
were to degenerate into hooligani.sm. 
No loss of life would have resulted if, 
after the stonethrowers had dispersed, 
the army had just reverted to its 
nonnal low key approach. 

Lord Widgery is right to emphasise 
the anarchy which nms in most of 
Londonderry' west of the river Fovle 
(although in the Commons on Wedne*:- 
day Mr Heath said these no-go areas 
would not he tolerated mueb longer). 
Between August 1st and mid-Fcbniary^ 
alone, 2,636 shots were fired at the 
army, along with 456 nail and gelignite 
l>ombs. And there were 223 explosions 
in the city, mainly in business premises. 
With this experience, il is difficult to 
understand why Brigadier MacLellan 
believed that his paratroopeis would 
not come under fire from an IRA 
bastion like the Bogside if they were 
to go in to make arrests. That was 
bound to lead to a gun battle, with 
the likelihood of the loss of civilian 
lives. Lord Widgery does point out, too, 
that there had been no clear separation 



Widgery: what should soldiers do ? 


between the rioters and the marchers 
before the soldiers went into action. 

But the report raises more funda¬ 
mental questions. Lord Widgery 
expresses surprise that the yellow card 
of instructions—about when a soldier 
can fire—forbids warning shots. Every 
.shot must he aimed at the person 
whom the soldier believes is using or 
is about to use a “ firearm for offensive 
purposes. ’ Yet it is often impossible, 
[larticularly in an urban guerrilla cam¬ 
paign such as that in Ulster, for a 
soldier to make an instantaneous 
distinction }>etwcen, say, a stone 
thrower or a nail bomber, or between 
a man with a sub-machine gun and a 
photographer with a camera with tele-' 
scopic len.ses. Lord Widgery puts his 
finger on the dreadful dilemma of 
soldiers faced with gunmen close to 
innocent civilians : 

Kit her they must go all out ior the 
gunmen, in which case the innocent 
suffer ; or they must put the safety of 
the iiinoceni first, in which case many 
gunmen will escape and the risk to 
thcmsclvc.s will be increased. 

Lord Widgery very sensibly con¬ 
cludes that “ 'ffie individual soldier 
ought not to have to bear the burden 
of deciding whether to open fire in 
the confusion such as prevailed on 
January 30th. In the conditions pre¬ 
vailing in Northern Ireland, however, 
this is often ine.scapable.” 
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Local elections _ 

Labour still to win 

Next month will see the last of the 
annua) elections for the soon-to-bc- 
ohsolcte lx>rough and district councils 
in England and Wales. Once these 
.were primarily local contests over local 
issues and local personalities ; indeed, 
they still are in many small towns and 
rural areas. But in the main towns 
and boroughs these local elections are 
now generally regarded as performing 
two national political functions: a sort 
oif low turnout opinion poll, and the 
opportunity for the opposition party 
at Westrnin.ster to take control of the 
major town halls as compensation for 
losing the general election. As 1969, 
when die seats up for election this year 
were last fought, marked the depth 
of the Labour government’s unpopu¬ 
larity, the results this year are going 
to look particularly good for Labour. 

Labour is bound is to gain something 
of the order of 1,000 sealts in the 
borough elections. But the real measure 
of the changing popularity of the two 
main parties will be the swing in votes 
since last years local elections. In the 
spring of 1971, unemployment was 
rising, inflation was rampant, the 
unions were mobilised against the 
Industrial Relations Bill and the 
country had recently suffered power 
cuts and a postal strike. In many areas, 
notably Scotland, inner London, Man¬ 
chester and Merseyside, the Conserva¬ 
tives turned in their worst local 


election performance ever ; elsewhere 
it was little better than in 1945, their 
worst year. Only Tory aldermanic 
reserves and the 1969 stream of coun¬ 
cillors prevented Labour from a rnassdve 
takeover of the town halls. A swing 
compared with 1971 is, therefore, a 
swing on a pretty awful year for the 
C^onservatives. The size of the swing 
to Conservative since last year (if there 
is one) will indicate whether or not 
there is any need to take seriously talk 
of a general election this year. 

It will need to be a sizeable swing. 
One of 5 |)er cent would still leave 
Labour favourites to win an early 
general election (the maximum annual 
swing in local elections ever achieved 
by a Conservative government was in 
195B-59, when it was a fraction over 
5 per cent). One of 7^ per cent would, 
on past records, correlate with a level 
pegging general election, so the swing 
to Conservative would have to be 
neaie^r to 10 j)er cent before any Tories 
could bang the drum for a genorall 
election with much confidence. 

But even a swing of 10 per cent to 
the Tories would still switch the bulk of 
tiie big cities to Labour. Labour now 
controls only a quarter of the local 
authorities with populations over 
100,000 to the Tories’ two-thirds. A 
swiing of 10 per cent to Conservative 
will still give 13 councils, including 
the prizes of Binningham, Bristol, 
Leeds, Liverpool and I'eesside, to 
Labour, w'hich is also Ixiund to pick 
up four towns not controlled by any 
party. It will require a political miracle 


Political control of the big towns _ 

Political control now. and after the May elections, ‘in Britain's 57 provincial towns 
with 100,000 or more people. 

Labour controls 15; Aberdeen. Blackburn. Dudley, Dundee. Glasgow, Hull. Manchester, 
Newport, Norwich, Oldham. St. Helens. Sheffield. Stoke-on-Trent, Swansea. Thurrock. 

They all stay Labour. 

No control in 5: Birkenhead (Lib), Salford (Lib). Basildon (Ratepayers). South 
Shields* (council equally divided) will all be captured by Labour even if there is a 
swing of 20 percent to Conservatives since 1971. 

Havant and Waterloo (Ratepayers) stay no control. 

Conservatives and allies* control 37 


On a 15 per cent swing to Conservatives: Bristol*. Coventry. Leeds. Nottingham, 
Ttiesside, Warley and West Bromwich will go Labour, while Conservatives will lose 
control of Bradford (Lib), Edinburgh* (Lib). Oxford (Urviv) and Reading (Lib). 

On a 10 per cent swing to Conservatives : Birmingham, Bolton. Leicester. Liverpool*. 
Luton and Stockport will also go Labour. 


On a 5 per cent owing to Conservatives: Bradford. Derby and Sunderland will also go 
Labour, while Conservatives will lose control of Huddersfield (Lib)., 

On no swing from 1971 : Ipswich. Reading. Southampton and York will also go Labour. 

On a sw.ng^ 5 per cent to Labour: Northampton. Walsall* and Wolverhampton will 
go Labour while Conservatives will lose control of Poole (Lib and RA) 

PlkS. 10 per cent to Labour ; Cardiff, Edinburgh* and Newcastle will also go 

should keep Blackpool. Bournemouth, Brighton, Plymouth. 
Ponsmouth, Solihull. Southend and To>rbay. 


Nolsi — ■ 

' Towns where Conservatives control with locel allies marked*. 

Ersekets after the no control town show the parly holdina the balam^a of ooiMAr • in OwfArW th« 
elected members will probably hold the technical balance of power after the electiona 
can take a mejor'ty of the pollticai members on no awing from 1971 


for Labour not to emerge as the party 
with a majority of the big cities in 
May ; such is the delayc^ effect of 
Lalx>ur’s 1969 unpopularity working 
through the triennial system. 

Opinion polls are turning the Tories’ 
way, but it is unlikely they will move 
fas'i enough to stop a Labour land¬ 
slide. A reijetition of last year’s 
voting would switch 20 big towns (21 
including Oxford) from Conservative, 
which would divide the 57 such towns 
into 40 Labour to 14 Tory with 3 split. 
The really marginal boroughs are 
Ipswidi, Reading, Soutliampton and 
York (where tlie Tories need small 
swing.s to save control) and Northamp¬ 
ton, Walsall and Wolverhampton 
(where T.nhour needs small swings to 
take control). So the regular pattern 
of the national opposition party taking 
over control of most local government 
centres of power a couple of years 
after its national defeat is going to In* 
rejieated, come wfiat may. 

By-election _ 

Look you _ 

No one would grudge Plaid Cymru 
two cheers for its achievement in 
corning a very good second, only 3,710 
votes behind Labour, in the Merthyr 
Tydfil by-elcction, but the nationalkils 
would ]ye silly .to imagine that all 
Wales is now theirs for the taking. To 
iTCgin W'itli, ‘they did not actually win 
Merthyr, and—as the Liberals could 
tell them—winning by-elections is the 
only thing that really matters for 
minority parties. Secondly, Mertiiyr’s 
voters are a particularly •Independent- 
minded lot, who, at the general elec¬ 
tion, elected as an independerrt LailK>ur 
MP, Mr S. O. Davies, the man who 
had been their member since 1934 and 
who had been oaist out by the local 
Labour party to make way for a 
younger man. There was also consider¬ 
able feeling in the town against the 
way Labour h-as been running the 
council. Plaid Cymru was the most 
effective protest vehicle* 

That does not mean Labour has no 
need to worry. The new MP, Mr Ted 
Rowlands, was a former junior minister 
at the Welsh Office, but the margin of 
his victory in a seat which has 'tradi¬ 
tionally given Labour a fat five-figure 
rifajority is something of a silver. 
Whatever the cause—whether it be 
local resentment or reaction to Laibou’^ 
rifts nationally or a positive vote lor 
more Welshncss—'it must disturb the 
complacency of those who have always 
assumed the Welsh valleys beJonged to 
Labour almost m of right 
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Dons _ 

Clocking in _ 

British academics tend to anticipate 
damp squibs with the protest worthy 
of a nuclear threat. The universities 
were dragged kicking under the wing 
of the Public Accounts Commiittee: 
the much-prophesied destruction of 
academic freedom has so far amounted 
to the acceptance of a little accounting 
advice from the Comptroller and 
Auditor-General’s helpful department. 
Then there was that report from the 
now defunct prices and incomes board, 
which had the temerity to suggest that 
a tiny proportion of dons’ pay should 
be dependent on teaching ability ; 
that stirred up a hornets’ nest, and 
came to nothing. Finally, the vice- 
chancellors’ committee (et tu, Brute ?), 
which had been criticising as useless 
the University Grants Committee’s 
efforts to distil the comparative costs of 
research, undergraduate and post¬ 
graduate teaching from the regular 
accounts, agreed to carry out a sample 
survey in 1969-70 of how dons spend 
their time. Those surveyed were asked 
10 allocate their time, half-hour by 
lialf-hour, between external profes¬ 
sional work, personal research, super¬ 
vising research, two levels of teaching 
and “ unallocable ” internal work 
from 8 am to midnight for a week— 
in short, they were asked to keep a 
diary. 

Naturally, there was a good number 
of irritable professorial letters to tlie 
Tiewspapers. One can understand why: 
the details of any .«uch survey must 
border on the ludicrous. That half- 
hour spent grumbling about Professor 
huniblctwit’s appointment—was that 
research or administration ? If a vital 
philosophical truth dawned on me in 
the bath, can I put that half-hour 
down to personal research ? And, as 
the vice-chancellors* cost analysis 
committee (chaired by Mr Charles 
Carter, of Lancaster) points out an its 
report*, published on Friday, there is 
a tendency for total working time to be 
“ modestly overestimated.” Mathe¬ 
matics dons were either the most honest 
or worked the shortest houn: their 
average working week was 45 hours, 
while those in medicine and (much 
more surpn.smgly) in the arts disci¬ 
plines claimed a 54-hour week. 

But the sample was satisfactorily 
large—^partly because 11 university 
institutions asked that all their dons 
lie surveyed as they were interested 

*Keport of an Inquiry into the Use of 
Academic Staff Time. 3op, 
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in the results for internal purposes. 
Nearly 8,000 dons were sent diaries, 
out of a total of just over 27,000 ; 
over 80 per cent returned their first 
in a usable condition, and just over 
60 per cent completed three diaries 
for different types of weeks in the 
academic year. Needless to say, most 
took the opportunity given to comment 
on the survey : tlie rej>ort states 
blandly^ that scientists usually criticised 
the methodology and those in the arts 
the principle of tlie .survey. 

The most reliable results are probably 
those which show what proportion of 
their time dons spent on different 
activities, rather than the total number 
of hours: 37 per cent on under¬ 

graduate teaching, followed by 24 per 
cent on personal research. Surprisingly, 
this proportion diminishes as one goes 
up the academic hierarchy, with 
professors spending only 18 per cent 
of their time on picrsonal research 
(though they spend as much again 
on external professional activities). 
Perhaps they’re quicker workers. 

Motional theatre _ 

Sweet prince? 

The National 'Theatre board announced 
this week the appointment as director- 
designate of Mr Peter Hall, for nine 
yeans the very' successful director of the 
Royal Shakespeare Company and, for 
a brief, unhappy period, artistic director 
of the Royal Opera Hou.se. This does’ 
not mean that Lord Olivier, the 
lincumlient director, will leave before 
early 1974 : it is proper that the man 
who started the company at the Old 
Vic in 1963 should steer it into its 
majestic new home on the south bank 
of the 'Thames. 

The National has started off this 
financial year well with 97 per cent 
attendances for “Jumpers” by Tom 
Stoppard and “Richard II.” It cer¬ 
tainly needs some success. The current 
publicity has caught it at the end of 
a bad period—lasting several years— 
during which many of its more talented 
actors like Robert Stephens and Maggie 
Smith (whose names, along with that 
of Albert Finney, had been bandied 
about as possible successors to Lord 
Olivier) have left, and many plays have 
been commercial, some might say also 
artistic, flops. The low point came 
during the company’s extra .season last 
summer at the New 'Theatre in the 
West End which, at a time when most 
commercial theatres were packed, often 
played to half-empty houses and made 
a substantial loss. 

Some of the blame for this was put 
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Ha/t: objections overruled 


down to a bad choice of plays and thus 
to Mr Kenneth Tynan, the theatre’s 
literary advi.ser, who, it is said, has 
strong influence over Lord Olivier’s 
selections. Mr Tynan has objected, 
along with Mr Michael Blakemore, a 
resident director, and Mr Frank 
Dunlop, director of the Young Vic, 
to the way Mr Hall was selected. Mr 
Hall’s past record as a very' literary- 
minded director .suggests he will give 
le.ss ear to artistic advice from others 
tlian did Lord Olivier, who is primarily 
an actor-manager. 

Mr Hall’s new of)eration is bound 
to be different, if only because it will 
be twice as big. The new thea1;re will 
have two auditoriums—seating 950 to 
1,140—and the present establishment 
of 44 actors will be doubled. That 
raises the touchy question of provincial 
touring. At present the company’s 
louring record is bad (four weeks last 
year and none planned for this) but 
Lord Olivier has always objected to 
breaking up his ensemble—an argu¬ 
ment that lost weight when he was 
happv to divide the company between 
the Old Vic and the New Theatre. 
With twice as many actors, Mr Hall 
will have even less excuse. 

Legal aid _ 

Limited liability 

7 'he expansion erf free legal services has 
been one of the most slow-moving 
social reforms of postwar Britain, It is 
easy to sec why ; the nwd far legal 
help is only spasmodic ; free help 
undoubtedly does encourage spurious 
litigation in aheady over-crowded 
courts ; and reform is expensive. But 
over 20 years a system has grown up 
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which at any rate makes it possible for 
the poor to get subsidised help to get a 
divorce or maintenance (the principle 
uses to which the legal aid scheme is 
put). And a well-supported scheme, put 
forward by the Law Society, which 
will make it possible to get proper- 
help, up to the value of £25, in a 
dispute which does not immediately 
need to be taken to court, is at last 
enshrined in a Government bill now 
going through Parliament. But it is 
already coming under fire. 

It has been a persistent criticism by 
the Child Poverty Action Group, 
among others, tliat legal aid does not 
extend to tribunals ; this was recom¬ 
mended by both the Rushcliffe com¬ 
mittee in 1945 and the Franks com¬ 
mittee in 1957. In the second reading 
deibate on the Legal Advice and 
Assistance Bill it became clear that it 
would be possible for solicitors to give 
advice on how to make written repres¬ 
entation to tribunals under the new 
£25 scheme, but this docs not extend 
to representing their clients 'there. It i.s 
likely to be some time before this next 
major refonn takes place. 

There has also been criticism of the 
recovery provisions of the bill : soli¬ 
citors’ fees must come out of any 
prof>erty and so on that is recovered. 
I'hat is, at worst, rough justice : the 
legally aided client will be in no worse 
a position tlian a richer litigant in 
deciding whether it is worth suing, and 
will risk less. More pertinently, the 
CPAG is beginning to agitate about the 
income limits. These are notoriously 
ungenerous and moreover vary between 
schemes. The limits for the existing 
legal advice scheme are a disposable 
income of £9.50 a week and savings of 
£125 ; for legal aid (or representation 
in court) the disposable income must be 
under £20 a week, but it is provided 
free only if income is under £6 a week. 

riic 1’ll)it for the new scheme is 
fixed at tlic legal aid level (at that 
point a client will he expected to con¬ 
tribute up to £12), and if disposable 
income is Ixdow £ii he will have to 
})ay nothing. But to make things even 
i! ore Ci)inplicated, the amount of 
income that is disregarded ffor, sav, 
eacii i liild) to arrue at the disposable 
income ligme vanes l>eiween legal aid 
and legal rul\ ice, and it is not vet clear 
whicli svstem will l)c slotted into the 
new scheme. For legal aid, die Supple- 
rnentaiy lieneiils GonmiisMon calculates 
eligibility (djough llie disn'gards are 
not as generous as for suj^plenientarv 
benefit itself) ; Sir ficoffre.v Hewe, the 
'S^Jicitor General, has said that solici- 
idvliS will calculate it for th.e new legal 
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advice scheme, which should speed 
things up but will probably take up a 
good deal of solicitors’ time and add to 
their bills. But it is to be hoped that 
this scheme will at least make them 
more enthusiastic about aiding poorer 
people ; part II of the bill, which 
allows for the setting up of special 
centres staffed by solicitors employed 
by the Law Society in poor areas 
(another much-reejuested reform), is to 
wait on part I ,* it may not be imple¬ 
mented at all if the £25 scheme goes 
well. 

Race relations _ 

Tinker's reprieve 

A heated meeting in London on 
Tuesday night led to the chairman of 
the council of the Institute of Race 
Relations, Mr Michael Caine, of 
Booker McConnell, saying he would 
resign. Several others, representing a 
majority on the council, are expected 
to follow. They wanted to sack the 
institute’s director, Professor Hugh 
Tinker, and close the magazine, Race 
Today (see The Economist, April ist), 
but the vote went against them. 

Presumably, it will now be left to 
the minority remaining on the council 
to raise the money urgently needed to 
save the institute from bankruptcy. 
This has been predicted within six 
months and the defeated group held 
that the money would not be forth¬ 
coming without a new director and 
a return to a more sober, less partisan 
style at the institute. The majority 
of those members who bothered to 
vote evidently felt that the IRR was 
right to try to express the views of 
ordinary black people (although how 
far it lias really done so is another 
matter). They also seemed to like Race 
Today well enough to give Profes.sor 
Tinker more support than he might 
otherwise have received. 

Cricket _ 

Willow talk _ 

A pessiiniist might view the prospect 
of this summer's fight for the ashes 
with all the excitement of a fisherman 
being offered a day out at the end of 
Wigan picT. The Australian cricketers 
arrived here this week with a record 
whose only comfort musit 1x5 that it. 
could not get wonx5. Of 'their last ten 
lest matchej^, they have lost six and 
drawn four. And, dc\spi.te their victory 
over there -the winter before last, the 
Englicylimen look something less than 
•Ml-‘time gieats. Their |X5rfoiTnanc5es 
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ChappeU: ashes to dust ? 


against Pakistan and India last sum¬ 
mer were lamentable. 

Then there are the two captaias. 
The Australian, Ian Chappell, is said 
to display tl>e audacity of an Errol 
Flynn beside h-is predecessor, Lawry^ 
but then that is like taking Mr Duncan 
Sandys as a measurement of repartee. 
England’s captain is almost certain to 
l>e Illingworth who, as everyone 
knows, brought home the ashes and 
any who dare to criticise him can 
expect summary execution. As a player 
who keeps his head down when all 
alx>ut him are losing their wickets, 
Illingworth is admirable. If he is not 
quite -as couth as some of the gentle¬ 
men who have led England in tlie past, 
few people outside the Long Room at 
Lord’ts are likely 'to care. His profes¬ 
sional skill and intelligence make him 
a formidable captain of his county, 
Leicestershire. But match him against 
an equally dour Australian, determined 
to save the game and hang the 
spectators—then the summer yawns in 
anticipation. 

But pessimists arc occasionally 
wrong. What with three one-day tests 
as well as the five five-day ones for the 
ashes, no fewer than four different 
competitions for -the counties, and bet¬ 
ting shops at some of the game’s most 
famous grounds, lit i.s clear that 
cricket is in the pn-iress of a peaceful 
revolution. Even -the lordly ones of the 
MC’C, the governors, are resjK>nding to 
demands for change, if somewhat 
arthritioally. Both Illingworth and 
Chappell will go out knowing that they 
are carrying a considerable respon- 
siibilky for the future of cricket itself. 
They will be more likely to serve the 
game well if they can treat the 
legendary ashes as something a shade 
lefw precious than the treasures of 
Tutankhamen. 



“Give me one 
good reason for 
using an 

Avis credit card” 


I It saves paying a 
deposit when 
you rent an Avis can 

2 It means you 
don’t pay cash 
when you bring it 
back. 



It assures you of 
VIP treatment 
at every Avis 


desk, every where. 

^ j 


4 It saves you 
time when 
you rent an 
Avis car. 



It saves you 
time when you 
bring it back. 
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6 It’s accepted 

From Aberdeen 
to Zagreb. 

7 It’ll get you a smart 
new Hillman or 
any other car From 
our wide range,through¬ 
out the world. 

One that’s checked 
and ready to go. 

8 It’s easy to get 
one. 



K We try hariler to 
give you a better 
car rental service than 
anyone else. 


If you could use an 
Avis credit card, write 
to the Managing 
Director, Avis Rent 
a Car Ltd,Trident House, 
Station Rd., Hayes, 
Middlesex, U.K.,or collect 
an application form From 
vour nearest Avis office. 

If you’ve got one 
already,you’ve got a lot 
of good reast)ns for 
using it. 



Avis-we rent cars 

Every car checked 43 ways 
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wheimr fliere^ a inailiet, 
there^ a Giaseman. 


When you’re doing business abroad the next best thing f 
to being there yourselt is to have a Chaseman there. ^ 
Ctiaseinen in France, are Chasemen in their 4* 

own elements businessand financial t 

experts, who can give comprehensive 
coverage ot F ranee through the Paris 
■mdl yons offices. And they are very much C 
I .'.iinierpartsotChasemeninLondon. ^ 

T1 tin k what competitive edge this can give # 
yo'.i m voiir overseas business. You will be in closel 
tout'' wiUi dll lilt banking and financial aspects, J 
made aware et n edit conditions, exchange / 
reguiat.onseic. by an expert in the French 
financial scene. 

Because he's a Cnaseman you'll get much more than 
purely financial advice. A Chaseman in France is one of a 
team of Chasemen throughout the vi/orld an international 
figure concerned with world-wide problems. Like Chasemen 
all over the world, he’s a businessman a > well as a banker. 


He’ll provide contacts, report on the market, keep you 
'^V_,in touch with the changing business background. 
411 ^ He has the experience, the knowledge and, 

/ mostimportantly,thebackingoftheChase 
^ Manhattan Bank world-wide and all the 
/ specialist divisions in petroleum, shipping, 

C*v aerospace, metals, textiles etc. 

\ So if you’re looking to France, or anywhere 
^ else,makesureofthefinancialsideofthe 
V- businessfirst.Ring Andre Brand at 
y Chase Manhattan in London on 01-600 6141. 


0 ¥mi have a frioid at 
Chase AlanhatfaiL 

The Chase Manhattan Bank, N.A.Woolgate House, 
Coleman Street, London EC2 and 1 Mount Street Wl. 

CHASF NHWORKtURUPL AUSIRIA. BflGIUM, DENMARK FRANCE.GERMANY. 
GREECE. IF I LAND. If AL Y,THF Nb THERI ANDS, SPAIN, SWI fZFRLAND, UNITED KlNGDG^ 



New service ttom ^ril 1st. 
London-Maiseilles non-stop 3 times a week. 


From April 1st, BEA will fly from 
London Heathrow to Marseilles non-stop 
3 times a week. All flights are by Trident. 

Flights depart on Tuesdays, 'Lhurs- 
days and Saturdays at 0940, arriving 
Marseilles at 1115; and return flights, on 
the same days, depart Marseilles at 1155, 
arriving London Heathrow at 1335. 


We look after you on the ground, too, 
with our Hotel Reservations Bureau and 
speedy FlyDrive car hire system. It’s 
Number One treatment all the way. 

So if you’re making for Marseilles, 
make sure it’s one of ours! 



No.1 in Europe 
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For fraud's sake 


THE RISE AMO FALL OF HORATIO 
BOTTOMLEY 

By Alan Hyman. 

Cassell. 320 pages. £3. 

One of the most effective platform 
techniques of the greatest Victorian 
j^ropagandist of atheism, Charles 
Bradlaugh, was to dare Gc^ to strike 
him dead. It is possibly the most 
plausible item of circumstantial evi¬ 
dence to support the widely-believed 
rumour that Bradlaugh was Horatio 
Bottomley’s father that Horatio spent 
all his life daring society to strike him 
down. Audacity was unquestionably 
the keynote of his amazing career of 
fraud and demagogy between the 
1880s and the 1920s. 

Bottomley rarely took any trouble 
to conceal his motives or his methods. 
His total .shamelessness was one of his 
greatest strengths, becau.se with it he 
destroyed any links of commonly- 
shared attitudes and assumptions by 
which his victims and critics could get 
at him outside courts of law. And 
inside a court Bottomley was extremely 
formidable, admittedly the most 
accomplished lay lawyer of his day. 
After his first appearance in court, 
successfully defending himself against 
accusations which for anyone else 
would have been indefensible, the 
judge, Hawkins (later Lord Brampton), 


was so impressed that he congratulated 
Bottomley, urged him to take up a 
career at the bar, and sent Bottomley 
hLs wig and his notes of the case as a 
memento of the occasion. 

That was undoubtedly a just tribute 
to Bottomley’s sheer talent. The 
interesting thing about Bottomley is 
that he could without any doubt have 
become a millionaire and a success in 
the world of business and jx^litics 
without fraud if he had wanted to. It 
was not, in other words, the case of a 
man being fraudulent as a necessary 
and unavoidable means to an end ; 
being fraudulent was in itself of the 
essence, the end in itself. Given the 
choice, Bottomley would prefer dis¬ 
honesty to honesty, even if it cost more 
trouble. Like kippers and champagne 
for breakfast, it became more than a 
habit ; it became an integral part of 
the process of life. 

Bottomley was thus a very special 
case of social pathology, by no means 
ju.st curious, but imjxjrtant, particu¬ 
larly becau.se he combined financial 
swindling on a colossal scale with 
phenomenally successful popular 
journalism. The strength of this book 
is that it does justice to Bottomley's 
John Bull, which appeared in 1906, the 
year he entered the Hou.se of Com¬ 
mons in the great Libera) landslide. 
And as a manipulator of words on the 
platform he was just as good. It was 
in the use of words that Bottomley's 



France, 1917: from carnage, a swindle 


genius lay. That is why worldly suc¬ 
cess as such never particularly inter¬ 
ested him except as the background 
for a flamboyant life-style. In his 
financial swindles Bottomley was 
usually ratlier clumsy and incompe¬ 
tent. He was always in the bankruptcy 
courts. His great war bonds swindle 
was essentially a matter of muddle. It 
proves to the hilt that with method 
and efficiency and even a touch of 
honesty lie could have made much 
more than in fact he did. He liked 
seducing with words: seducing rich 
old men to hand ovcr their fortunes to 
him ; .seducing juries to acquit him ; 
seducing ])atriolic mobs in Trafalgar 
Square or tlic Albert Hall with the 
most .shamelessly sentimental chauvin¬ 
ism that has ever been seriously and 
publically uttered in tiiis countr/: 
seducing the semi-illiterate readershif) 
of a demagogic tabloid. For that 
matter, he liked .seducing a harem of 
women. In other circumstances, Bot- 
toinley might have made the greatest 
of revivalist preachers. But to the 
putative son of Bradlaugh and the 
undoubted nephew of (George Holy- 
oake that was out of the question. His 
alternative choice was more entertain¬ 
ing and prjhably no more harmful. 
.After being sentenced to penal 
servitude in IQ22, Bottomley was 
noticed h\ the prison cfiaplain sewing 
mail-bags. “ All, Bottoinle\, sewing ? " 
No, yjadre, reajiing ’ 


Labour hero _ 

SIMPSON THE OBSTETRICIAN 
By Myrtle Simpson. 

GoUanez. 304 pages. £3.50. 

So much III this book .sounds 
extraordinarily familiar. Professorial 
quarrels ; donors at odds with one 
another ; student.s demonstrating and 
exprc.s.sing their views on lecturers at 
the end of each year ; frowns from the 
academic and medical establishment ; 
claims of medical breakthroughs and 
counter-claims ; above all, ma.sculine 
pontifications on the exclusively femi¬ 
nine prc)ce.s.s of childbirth, James 
Young Simpson tended to be at the 
centre of every controversy. 

His name is chiefly associated with 
the use of anaesthesia in childbirth. 
He did not discover either ether or 
chloroform ; his claim to fame in this 
context is his resolve “ to beat down all 
opposition, [larticularly that of the 
pious atid sanctimonious men of his 
profession/* He had long been dis¬ 
mayed by the ^fearful pain inflicted by 
surgeons oj^eratihg in the days before 
anaesthesia : one of the mo.st harrow- 
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ing documents in this book is a letter 
to Simpsoji in his support from a 
doctor who had had a limb amputated 
without it: 

The particuJar pangs are now forgotten 
but the black whirlwind of emotion, the 
horror of great darkness and the sense of 
desertion by God and man bordering 
close on desf>air, which swept through 
my mind and overwhelmed my heart, I 
can never f<jrgct, however gladly I would 
do so. 

Like that poor Dr Wilson, Simpson 
realised that pain is not ennobling but 
humiliating, and dangerous because of 
the shock and exhaustion it can cause. 
Having learnt of the successful use of 
ether in surgery' he quickly saw that it 
could relieve the indignities of child¬ 
birth. 

The storm he evoked fully matched 
the controversy over tlie first heart 
transplant. But the news of medical 
advances could not be kept from the 
layman, evTii in the 1840s, and women 
patients voted with their feet. Simpson 
i>ecame .successful and rich, acroucheur 
of society women as well as of the 
poor of Kdinburgh's slums. But he did 
not restrict himself to obstetrics (or 
even to medicine, for he acquired 
renown in archaeology). He v\’as always 
in the van of every new medical di.s- 
covery, not so much an innovator 
himself as immensely quick to see the 
po.ssibilities of a new idea, to test it 
and to apf>Iy it if it passed. He had 
.sound views on medical education and 
on the design of hospitals, anticipating 
today's view that they should be built 
with the need for change always kept 
in mind. He championed women 
doctors. He saw that the best way to 
convince his opponents was by the use 
of statistics ; he collected cases and 
compared mortality rates according to 
the tvfie of treatment. 

But if fie was modern in much of 
hi.s thought he was Victorian in hi.s 
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tireless enthusiasm and optimism. To¬ 
day’s Committee on Safety of 
Medicines he would probably have 
brushed aside as too cautious. He was 
also a typical head of the family. Mrs 
Simpson, who is married to a descend¬ 
ant, tells us that he enjoyed his off¬ 
spring when they were infants but 
tended to ignore them a.s children. He 
remained a (Christian, though his 
scientific background led him to ques¬ 
tion much of what wa.s being preached. 

For all his compassion towairds his 
patients, Simpson does not emerge 
from this biography as a wholly like¬ 
able man, though the reader is most 
effectively involved in his story. Apart 
from fathering nine children (four 
died) he seems to have pretty well 
ignored his ineffectual wife, whom he 
proposed to and married in a hurry to 
strengthen his candidature for the 
chair of midwifery, it then (1839) 
being considered indelicate for a lady 
to consult an unmarried obstetrician. 
He was also unnecessarily quarrelsome. 
Mrs Simpson tends to gloss over his 
defects, and her biography has, besides 
a pedestrian beginning and a surplus 
of exclapriation marks, .some loose 
ends : for instance the identity of the 
two my.sterio\is children whose keep 
Simp.son (in one ca.se) and his wife (in 
the other) were paying for remains 
hidden. 

Psephos 

GREEK AND ROMAN VOTING AND 
ELECTIONS 

By E. S. Staveley. 

Thames and Hudson, 271 pages. £4. 

Everyone knows that the ancients 
voted incessantly, but few know much 
about how they did it. Dr Staveley 
rightly hopes that his book will be 
read as much by modern psephologists 
as by students of ancient history. The)’ 
should indeed find it interesting, but 
they must be warned. The subject is 
one of surprising complication ; the 
evidence is scrappy ; and the doctors 
disagree. The book is hard going, 
from the nature of the subject. 

Dr Staveley concentrates on Athens 
and Rome (with just a glance at the 
uninteresting and badly documented 
ca.se of Sparta). The striking thing 
about this book, taken as a whole, is 
how widely each system varied from 
the other. The Athenians’ was quite 
unlike anything that we know. The 
Athenians did three things : they voted 
in assemblies and juries ; they drew 
lots ; and cveiy .so often they ostra¬ 
cised, by a unique system of write-out 
voting. The amateur has heard most 
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about ostracism (Dr Staveley Dells us a 
lot more ; little of it is certain except 
for the fascinating survival of ostraca 
with great names on them,, such as 
Theinistocles, Pericles and Aristides). 
One pauses with envy and fascination 
to think who would be ostracised first 
if we had the system here. 

The real oddity of the Athenians 
wa.s their delight, based on a radical 
passion for fair shares for all, in 
nominating officials by drawing lots, 
with every possible precaution against 
fraud and elaborate lot-drawing 
machines. Some of these have sur¬ 
vived. To fonn a jury involved nine 
.successive drawings of lots. This com¬ 
plexity, the absence of great personal 
wealth and the large size of the assem- 
1)1 ies made corruption difficult ; it does 
not seem to have been an important 
factor. But the most important officers, 
particularly generals (who came to 
dominate civil administration), were 
inevitably api)ointed by vote: one 
could not trust an anny to a man 
chosen by lot. 

The Romans’ system was totally 
different, and a little closer to some of 
the worse modern ones. Their oddity 
was to decide most things by group 
votes. Each group voted separately, 
and the man who came out top in the 
majority of the groups won—^l)ut not 
without great elaborations, always 
weighted in favour of the noble.s. The 
simplest and most effective mechanism 
of weighting was that the rich groups 
were smaller, more numerous and 
voted first. The votes were, of course, 
delivered by influence in the usual 
Roman style. The bias of the system 
and the strength of client/!la meant 
that pure fraud, though certainly prac¬ 
tised, was usually unnece.ssary. 

The Cireek style of voting was that 
of a town meeting crossed with a lot¬ 
tery ; the Roman, in the absence of a 
jiarty system, like a primary in a one- 
party state, heavily gerrymandered in 
favour of the wealthy. An American 
party bos,s could have worked it easily. 
He would have found Athens a harder 
nut to crack. 

Marching as to war 

THE MONKS OP WAR 

By Desmond Seward. 

Eyre Methuen. 346 pages. £4.95. 

It is hard to think of a less edifying 
spectacle in medieval history than that 
of the expeditionary forces of western 
Europe slau^tering the entire popu¬ 
lation of Jerusalem in the name of 
Christianity, but there is perhaps one: 
the interrogation—meaning torture— 
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Maltese galley: Mediterranean police 


and painful execution of members of 
the most militant of the military 
orders that were founded in the wake 
of that first crusade, on trumped-up 
charges of sexual and religious perver¬ 
sions, by the orders of a Christian king 
and his puppet pope. Not evwyone is 
as convinced as Mr Seward of the 
I'emplars’ innocence : he fairly quotes 
as distinguished an opponent as Sir 
Steven Runciman. But the ending of 
this order was even sorrier than its 
conception, because however horrific 
the deeds it perpetrated in the name of 
religion, in its heyday there was at 
least a consistency that bred phenome¬ 
nal courage. When Christianity turned 
and rent the Templars, they lost even 
that, confessing in fear to crimes that 
they afterwards denied. 

The Europeans who settled in 
Outremer—“ colons,” as Mr Seward 
calls them—acquired, along with the 
dress and medical skills of their oppo¬ 
nents, the desire to treat as well as 
fight. They had to, to survive: for 
most of its existence the European 
settlement was no more than a string 
of coastal towns. The orders were born 
in Jerusalem: but their vows were 
stern and uncompromising. No mem¬ 
ber was allowed to ask for ransom 
(though some did), and when captured 
they were usually slaughtered. The 
military orders, the only regular troops, 
who garrisoned frontier forts, were as 
bellicose as any military establishment: 
much of the blame for the crusaders* 
defeat by Saladin at the Horns of 
Hattin can be laid at the door of the 
impetuous leaders of the orders. Not 
one of his opponents could hold a 
candle to Saladin for chivalry. But the 
military orders had their humane side. 
The Templars began as the “ Poor 
Knights,” in poverty and prayer, as 
“ military Cistercians ”—a police force 
to protect pilgrims. And the Hospital¬ 
lers fulfilled a nursing vocation with 
skill and devotion: their militarisation 
took nearly a century. 

The Hospitallers survived, in Malta, 
for centunes after the Templars or 
indeed after the Teutonic Knights, 
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whose crusade an northern Europe is 
also charted by Mr Seward. I'he lem- 
plars were put down, the 'I'eutonir 
Knights defeated and finally metanior- 
phosed from monk-s into Lutherans. 
It is impossible to regret the disappear¬ 
ance of either, even without the 
twentieth-century parallels that make 
the story of the Teutonic Knights so 
distasteful. As Mr Seward points out, 
they were religious fanatics first and 
nationalists, or racists, only incident¬ 
ally. Thus they did not achieve nazi 
canonisation ; but the similarities are 
great. 

Only the Spanish orders, the armies 
of llie rcronquista, achieved, nn their 
own times and terms, .success. The 
Hospitallers held Malta from the 
Moslems: the siege of 1565 is one 
of the best-told episodes in Mr 
Seward’s history, and the courage dis¬ 
played by the order can hardly fail to 
incite admiration. Its last tiny state 
was not toppled until the Napoleonic 
era, when it was a dictatoiship of 
incredibly advanced l)enevolence, with 
the best medical services of the day 
and a welfare system that would still 
leave mo.st advanced nations standing. 
Mr Seward is almost at his best on the 
later days of the military orders: he 
lacks the gift of clear exposition, and 
though his scholarship is great, his 
theme both interesting and hitherto 
largely unexplored and his judgment 
sound, the more compressed chapters 
are slightly unclear. But he does not 
lack perception. Bernard of Clairvaux, 
inspirer of the crusades and father of 
the orders, comes in for a good deal of 
criticism: hut his achievement, or 
rather the orders’, is spelt out. It w^as 
to channel feudal brigandage, to har¬ 
ness a pagan hero cult to Christianity 
so that while dangerous and destruc¬ 
tive it was not directionless. I'hc 
crusaders were land-hungry' invaders, 
marching to hymns siing to old Roman 
inarching tunes, indulging in indiscri¬ 
minate slaughter along tlicir way. The 
injection of monaslicism added fana¬ 
ticism to aggression-“but also, at least, 
discipline. 

Copious correspondent 

THE JOURNALS AND LETTERS 
FANNY BURNEY, VOLUMES I AND II 

Edited by Joyce Hemiow, Curtis D. 
Cecil and Althea Douglas. 

Clarendon Press : Oxford University 
Press. 336 and 291 pages. £3.25 
each. _ 

For most readers, Fanny Burney’s 
name conjures up the spirited pri oif 
whom Dr Johnson was so fond, the 
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witty author of “ Evelina,” who became 
a lady-in-waiting to Queen Charlotte. 
But it is not the youthful Fanny Burney 
wh(jni we meet in these volumes. The 
letters and journals collected here date 
from 1791, when she was already 
nearly 40. After five years at court, she 
had returned to live with her father, 
. the redoubtable musician Dr Charles 
Burney. She cannot have imagined that 
a husband was just over the horizon ; 
but in the second of these two instal¬ 
ments we trace the progress of a light¬ 
ning courtship, terminating in her mar¬ 
riage to the Chevalier d’Arblay. When 
they were beyond meeting distance, 
they wrote to one another in Frencli, 
for his English was rudimentary. His 
letters, which she treasured along with 
the “ thenies ” in English written 
under her tutelage when they were first 
acquainted, arc reprinted here, and 
enable us to glimpse something of the 
charm and intelligence and integrity 
of this political exile. His prospects at 
the time of their marriage were bleak, 
and Dr Burney w'ithheld his approval, 
but the two were blissfully happy 
together. 

Eight more volumes are projected, 
covering nearly half a century, for 
Madame d’Arblay outlived her svjn as 
well as her husband, surviving until 
1840. The second half of her life has 
not hitherto been nearly so well docu¬ 
mented as the period when she was 
still Fanny Burney. If the two volumes 
under review are a fair indication of 
what is to come, there will be a great 
deal to please readers whose preferred 
method of entry^ into the historic past 
is through personal, informal records, 
Fanny Burney was a born chronicler 
and a letter-writer almost of genius. 
As long as her beloved si.^tcr Susan 
Phillips was living (most of the letters 
of 1791 and 1792 are addressed to her) 
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she wrote without inhibition : warmly, 
amusingly, vividly, truthfully. In later 
years her journals perforce became less 
intimate, more consciously literary. She 
was, after all, a professional writer, and 
a very successful one. 

As an old woman, Madame d’Arblav 
spent years going through her corres¬ 
pondence and journals, editing them 
for posterity. She was by no means the 
only Burney to write copiously or to 
keep the letters she received ; there are 
over 1,000 letters extant written by her 
father to his vast acquaintance. Appar¬ 
ently Fanny discarded much that she 
considered ephemeral ; but the pains 
she took to trim and tailor What she 
did preserve liave given the present 
team of editors formidable difficultie.s 
10 corjtend with. The texts pubJdshed 
here have been reconstructed with the 
most scrupulous <^are. This edition is 
on a plarie of scholarship far superior 
to any existing collection of Fanny 
Burney's letters and journals. The intro¬ 
duction and annotations are admirably 
helpful and the index in volume II 
covers all the material so far published. 

World enough and time 

THORNTON'S TEMPLE OF FLORA 
Reproduced by Geoffrey Grigson. 
Collins. 12 pages. £4.25. 

THE LIVING CLOCKS 

By Ritchie Ward. 

Collins. 319 pages. £2.50. 

Two water-I.ilie,s, stifl* and wide-eyed as 
country children, with a mosque tower¬ 
ing in the background, stare out of 
their plate : one of a spectacular, 
romantic series of flower engravings 
planned and commissioned by the rich, 
slightly dotty young Dr Robert Thorn¬ 
ton, Who beggared himself in the early 
part of the last century producing a 
scries of otherwise wholly unniemorable 
botanical works. The camera has put 
an end to the kind of amiable nonsense 
that can send clouds scudding across 
the sky, and galleons reeling before the 
storm, without fluttering so much as 
a petal of the flowers beneath, and this 
flowery, boweiy^ sentiment was soicn- 
t'ificallv di.srepiitable even in Dr 
Thornton's time. But the fact remains 
that Robert I'hornton, silly and trivial 
as he was, is remembered for his 
“Tetriplc of Flora” when better men 
have been forgotten. 

For a hundred years before Dr 
Thornton, men had puzzled over the 
habit among plants of folding their 
leaves at night, and opening them by 
day, and of sticking to their routine 
even in day-long total darkness. If and 
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Uiies: labouring after all ? 


when the public gets round to being 
interested in the in-built clocks that 
make plants close their leaves, cock¬ 
roaches run at night, birds migrate 
halfway round the world and humans 
feel tired after a long flight, then Mr 
Ritchie Ward’s book will become one 
of the standard references. If you want 
to know, step-by-step, the research that 
has been carried out, who did it, when 
they did it and their latest theories, 
that is all here. Until then, the crash¬ 
ing, soporific dullnes.s of the book i.^ 
likely to put off any casual reader. 

Yet the subject is fascinating. The 
most bird-brained of migratory bird.s 
navigates by the stars, even when it 
has never migrated or been near 
another bird in its life, and is shut in 
a planetarium : except, of course, if 
it belongs to a species that prefers to 
navigate by the .sun. The dimmest of 
plants set their internal clock.s in such 
a way that they are not easily fooled 
by either artificial light or dark. After 
some quite revolting experiments on 
cockroaches, scienti.sts have isolated the 
cells that control the clocks, although 
some still believe the accuracy of the 
time-keeping is influenced by circum¬ 
stances and is not wholly self-contained. 
It’.s Mr Ward’s secret how he managed 
to make it all such a drudge to read. 

A new style _ 

BATTLE FOR THE ENVIRONMENT 
By Tony Aldous. 

Fontana/Collins. 288 pages. 45p 
paperbound. 

Battles occur where people choose to 
stand and fight, and this book is a 
handy account of the belter-known set 
pieces of recent years in Britain where 
defenders of “ amenity ” have taken 
on public authorities—or where public 
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authorities have taken on each other. It 
» no accident that most of the 
examples, apart from national parks, 
are drawn from London and southern 
England, for this is where public 
amenity is most closely identified with 
organised middle-class private interests. 
As Mr Grosland has said, it looks 
diflTerent in Grimsby. 

Some of 'the best examples in this 
book are in fact the work of thoughtful 
professional planners in the service of 
an enlightened public authority, because 
they show 'th'ings being done, and for 
once being done right, rather than 
merely prevented. One such example 
is the reclamation of coal and jxxttery 
wastelands in Stoke-on-Trent, now 
turned into green hills and valleys, lakes 
and sports fields. Another is the 
management of weekend traffic in the 
Goyt Valley, part of the Peak District 
national park—vi.sitors park their cars 
and take free mini-buses to walking 
places. On the other hand, there were 
no strong interests opposed to these 
pleasant achievements ; over more 
momentous things like motorways and 
airports there will always be hitter 
conflicts, and it is this fact that has 
brought the environment right into the 
centre of traditional politics. 

In a useful couple of chapters Mr 
Aldous sketches the background and 
structure of the new Department of the 
Environment, and the personalities and 
powers of its chief ministers. He can 
!)c accused of taking Mr Peter Walker, 
its supremo, rather too much on his own 
estimation. But there are signs that the 
existence of this huge department, 
which merges nearly all the powers of 
I'overnment affecting the environment, 
plus the political and organisational 
flair of die Secretary of State, really is 
producing a new style. One instance 
described here concerns the new regula¬ 
tions controlling heavy lorries. A 
national organisation, the Civic Trust, 
flid an impressive job assembling evi¬ 
dence of damage done by heavy lorries 
collected by amenity societies all over 
the cx)un-try (an example, incidentally, 
of how the motivation of such societies 
<an be turned to wider use). This 
evidence was heeded, against the strong 
wishes of the haulage industry, as it 
would never have been under the old 
Ministry of Transport. On planning 
battles in general, Mr Aldous’s advice 
^eems tn be: if you want the DoE to 
‘ it up and take notice, write in person 
to a minister, preferably by hand and 
misspelt, The book ends with some 
tiood ideas on the possible future 
development of the planning inquiry 
♦system. 



The distaff side : two Jenny Marxes 


Marx past 


KARL MARX 

By Werner Blumenberg. 

New Left Books. 207 pages. £2.50 
doth, 85p paperbound. 

MARXISM IN OUR TIME 

By Isaac Deutscher. 

Cape. 312 pages. £2.95. 


One of the great sorrows of Karl 
Marx’s misery-ridden life was the fact 
that he had no male heir. His wife 
Jenny had two sons, but lx)th died very 
young. He could not recognise the 
illegitimate son, Freddy, that he had 
by Helene Demuth, who kept house 
for the Marxes for many years. Any 
publicity arising out of this episode 
would have .seriously hurt die reputa¬ 
tion of 'the already revered revolu¬ 
tionary sage and leader in mid- 
Victorian Europe. It would probably 
also have wrecked his marriage to the 
devoted but fanatically jealous jenny. 

After Marx’s death, socialist leaders 
tried to suppress all evidence about 
Marx's illegitimate son, but a letter 
containing the facts and a confirmation 
by Engels eluded them. The letter, by 
a German lady socialist, is quoted in 
Herr Blumcnbergs illustrated bio¬ 
graphy, a work of painstaking scholar¬ 
ship but nevertheless consciously aimed 
at a wide readership. Herr Blumen¬ 
berg, a veteran German Social Demo¬ 
crat who was until his death in 1964 
associated with the International 
Institute for Sixial Research in 
Amsterdam, was not himself a marxist. 
His detachment is in agreeable contrast 
to 'the hagiographioal approach to the 
founder of “scientific socialism*’ 


practised not only by oommunist 
governments but by many western 
socialists as well. This wartwnd-all 
approach to Marx seems -to annoy the 
author of the preface to this translation, 
who would clearly have preferred a 
more “ ideological ” portrait, affirming 
Marx’s validity and relevance to our 
own age and its problems. 

That Maix’s thought is as valid as 
ever is the contention of a series of 
Isaac Deutscher’s posthumous essays, 
edited by his wife from notes, tape- 
rec^ordings and other material. With 
his custOiinary eloquence and vigour, 
the late author meets isome of the 
central contradictions of inarxist theory 
and practice head on. In the process 
he makes some remarkable jumps: he 
claims, for example, that .America’s 
involvement in Vietnam was respon- 
.-tible for the return to reactionary and 
oppressive policies in Russia after 1964. 
But it is all good fun, and his long 
inter\dew on Stalin’s .suppression of the 
Polish Communist party still makes 
good reading. That interview shook 
the communist establishment in Poland 
after it was published in France in 
1958. On the model of Mr Khrush¬ 
chev’s famous oration on a similar 
subject two years l>efort*, it became 
known as “ Deutscher’s -secret speech.” 
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Nowhere man 

NO NAME IN THE STAEET 

By James Baldwin. 

MichaelJoseph. 168pages. £2. 

The writing of this hook was obviously 
a painful process. It took Mr James 
Haldwiji from 1969 to 1971 to put 
these thoughts on paper. The period 
covers the ;issassi nation of Martin 
l.uthcr King, the rise and fall of the 
Black Panthers, the chaotic courthouse 
scenes ajid tlie bloody prison riots. The 
book makes difficult reading. I’he 
narrative is interrupted constantly by 
rambling reflections. But two themes 
recur throughout the book ; the assas¬ 
sination and Baldwin's ow'ii frail 
attempts to get I'ony Maynnrd, a 
black friend of his, out of prison. Mr 
Maynard is accused of murdering a 
marine in a street brawl in New York 
in 1967. Bven Baldwin, for all his 
influence, is unable to find his way 
through the labyrinth of the American 
criminal system, 

Baldwin writes as an exile, lie is 
an outsider in die black world of Har¬ 
lem w'hcre he grew up ; he is an 
outsider in the white world in Europe 
and in the African world of his volun¬ 
tary exile, among the poverty-stricken 
Algerians in Paris. Even on his return 
to the United States he never quite 
seems to fit in with the civil rights 
movement, although he takes an active 
})airt in it. It wa.s Mr Eldridge Cleaver 
who pointed out in a not very flatter¬ 
ing but perceptive essay in his bfx)k 
“ Soul on Ice that Baldwin, one of 
the most revered and respected black 
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writers of his time, was caught in a 
vacuum between the worlds of blacks 
and wliite.s. As Baldwin himself writes, 
he became “ the Great Black Hope of 
the Great White Father." 

All die black names of America are 
here, like a list for .some socio-political 
summit: Martin (Luther King), 

Malcolm (X), Huey (Newton), Bobby 
(Seale), Sammy (Davis Junior). And 
Baldwin is there with them, making 
sjiecches, raising money, marching, 
demonstrating. But he rarely manages 
to make these people come alive. T'hey 
flit in and out of hotels, in and out of 
aeroplanes, on and off platforms. But 
where is the dedication, the commit¬ 
ment, or even the passion ? 

There is, at least, poignancy. An old 
friend of Baldwin’s from Harlem days 
telephones to ask if he can have the 
suit which Baldwin wore to Martin 
Luther King’s funeral- It is almost 
new, but because of its associations 
Baldwin announced in a press inter¬ 
view that he could not wear it again. 
He writes of his friend ; 

He couldn’t afford to throw suits away— 
he couldn’t, in short, afford my elegant 
despair. Martin w^as dead, but he was 
living, he needed a suit and—I was ju.st 
his size. 

Salted down _ 

EUROPE AT RISK 

By Alan Watson. 

Harrap. 224 pages. £2.50. 

Mr Alan Walson has written a classical 
hook on Europe. His enthusiasms and 
fiopes Ttiay have a slightly dated feel 
to them : he pretends to little of the 
sophistication and depth of knowledge 
of Mr Ian Davidson’s “ The Making 
of Europe'’ {The Economist, Novem¬ 
ber 27, 1971), but this is nonethele.ss 
a readable and roughly accurate 
account of how Europe reached 
wherever it now is. 

As a broadcaster, Mr Watson has a 
much larger audience, used to the very 
higti .« 5 tandard of his questioning in 
economic and current affairs pro- 
graniine.s, than will read his book. He 
has also been an academic. These 
qualities combine well with his found¬ 
ing faith in a liberal and federal 
Europe to compel the reader onwards. 
The more fastidious may weary of a 
style wiiich alx)unds in superlatives. 
The somewhat baroque manner of Mr 
Watson's prose is least convincing at 
the moments w'hen he is trying to con¬ 
jure up in the leader’s mind a Europe 
which was in truth never likely to exist. 

The same build-up for what the 
author wished had happened, rather 
than what has, lands him in a rather 


muddled account of regionalism and 
the sovereignty of memter states, and 
in a .spectacular misapprehension of the 
balance between Germany’s Ostpolitiik 
and its continuing need under any 
government for an anchor in the west. 
It is a sign of Mr Watson’s qualities 
that tlkese defects only mar his book : 
he has a verve which those interesting 
themselves in Europe afresh, or even 
for the first time, v/iW find attractive 
—if occasionally in need of a counter¬ 
active pinch of salt. 

Common knowledge 

For five years the Irish University 
Press has been discovering, .sorting, 
editing and reprinting the British par¬ 
liamentary papers of the nineteenth 
century. It has been a mammoth 
undertaking, w»hase completion ha.s just 
been announced and should lie wel¬ 
comed. The House of Commons’ 
library has a complete -set of parlia¬ 
mentary papers, but only as far back 
as the fire of 1834 ; before that date 
even its files are 'incomplete, and lUP 
has had to hunt elsewhere for some of 
the earlier papers. It now reckons 
proudly that the verbiage of all the 
nineteenth-century reports of select 
(‘ommittees, royal commissions and the 
like runs to »some 4.5m pages, 
which have been thinne^d down to a 
mere 1,000 volumes with an average 
of 680 pages in each. 

lUP appears to be so dazzled by it.s 
own remarkable achievement that it 
has been loosing off quiverfuls of 
statistics. The pages of a complete set 
would stretch for 134 mile«J end to end, 
or cover 11 >a€res. If one read the 
series continuously for 10 hours a day, 
it would take six years to get through. 
And piled on their sides, these fat 
green rnorocco-bound books would \ye 
11 times the height of a double-deckei 
bu.s. That, one would suppose, was 
enough to put off all but the most 
enthusiastic librarian ; but a sensible 
decision was made to publish them in 
subject sets, rather than in strict 
chronological order. Thus there five 
volumes on elections (£190), four on 
animal health (£164.95), even three on 
the aborigines 

drunkenness, a huge bunch of 30 on 
the poor law (£1,012.50) and as manv 
as 95 on the slave trade (£2,870.40) 
Even the embryonic income 'tax gets 
two (£65) and .so indeed does decimal 
coinage (£52) ; monetary policy runs 
to 12 (£330.40) and industrial relations 
to a total of 44 (£1,600). The index 
alone runs to eight volumes (^210.40) : 
and a complete sot would cost some 
£27,000. 
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a name 
you can 

trust 

An increasing number of foreign investors are 
currently turning their attention to the Japa¬ 
nese stock and bond market. And more and 
more of them are feeling the benefit of the 
services and guidance offered tliem by the 
NIKKO Securities Co. One of Japan's largest 
securities companies, NIKKO has over 50 
years of experience in all fields of investment, 
brokerage and underwriting. With 86 branches 
in Japan and offices and subsidiaries through¬ 
out the world, NIKKO can help you place your 
stake in Japan's economic success story. 
Contact them soon. 

THE NIKKO SECURITIES CO., LTD. 

TOKYO: Shin Tokyo Building, S-l. Marunouchi 3-chome, 
Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan Tal,; (212) 7531 
LONDON: (Branch Office) 108, Cannon Street, London 
EC4N 6£U. England Tel.: (6231 1152. 1153, 1154 
ZURICH: (Representative Office) 9, Usterlstra^^se, 8001 
Zurich, Switzerland Tel.: 270970 
PARIS: (Representative Office) 10 Rue de la Paix, Paris 
2e, France Tel.; 742-4442 
U.S SUBSIDIARY 

THE NIKKO SECURITIES CO. INTERNATIONAL. INC. 

NEW YORK; (Head Office) One Chase Manhattan Plaza, 

New York, N.Y. 10005. U.S.A. Tel.: (344) 7710 
SAN FRANCISCO: 220 Montgomery Street, 

San Frenpisco, Calif. 94104, U.S.A. Tel.: (981) 3120 
LOS ANQELE8: 250 East 1st Street. Los Angeles, Calif. 
90012. U.S.A. Tel.: (626) 7163 

HONG KONG SUBSIDIARY 

THE NtKKO SECURITIES CO., (ASIA) LTD. 

St. Gaorga** Building. 19th Floor. No. 2 lea House Straat, 
Hong Kong Tal.: H-2490n, H.221041 



The Inn on the Park - one of London's newest luxury 
hotels could provide a truly memorable setting 
for your next sales conference or company meeting. 
At the fashionable end of Park Lane, with its own 
car park, the 'Inn' has three luxurious air- 
conditioned conference rooms, seating from 
40-400 as required. Every business facility can be 
provided, from closed circuit TV to secretarial 
services... and incidentally the best cuisine in the 
business. All the bedrooms are large and superbly 
furnished and some of the executive suites are 
positively palatial. 

Today, more and more companies are finding these 
suites ideal for holding intimate business meetings 
and for entertaining. In such surroundings business 
indeed becomes a pleasure. 

InnontheFaik 

Hamilton Place, ParkLane, London W.1. Tel: 01 -4990888 
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Aluminium: ending the giut 



AH that new plant (at Anglesey) in search of markets . . . 


The world's aluminium bosses 
will be meeting in Lundon next 
week, ostensibly to talk about 
statistics and technical matters 
(like the new OECD working 
party on aluminium), but really 
to sec what they can do about 
the massive glut that has dogged 
the industry in the past two 
years and already caused pro¬ 
duction cutbacks and delays in 
commissioning new^ smelters. 

The meeting may start in 
moderate optimism because 
demand has been picking up in 
the past few weeks. The Detroit 
motor industry started buying 
earlier than usual this year, and 
all demand seems to be running 
at a higher level. One or two 
major companies have run tem¬ 
porarily out of aluminium 
stocks. This has bolstered the 
indastry's confidence, and .some 
of its leaders are privately 
hoping for a hardening of prices 
by the end of the year. But that 
does not mean that selling at 
list prices will once again 
become the norm: virtually all 
high'Volume aluminium jiroducts 
have been sold at some discount 
for the past two years. List 
prices merely pul a ceiling on 
prices when the metal is scarce ; 
at the moment they have little 
practical meaning. 

The unprecedented surplus of 
capacity in the pa.st two years 
has happened at the primary- 


end of the business, where the 
aluminium is smelted from 
bauxite ore, and there arc two 
main reasons for it; a world¬ 
wide fall in demand as America's 
recession spread to Europe, and 
a rash of new smelters, many in 
countries new to the industry. 
Virtually all of these new 
.smelters have government .sub- 
.sidics ol one form or another. 
I’hc three new British smelters, 
given the go-ahead under the last 
Labour government to help Mr 
\V i Ison's balaiicc-of - pay in en t s 
problems, are no exception. L 
does not help either that several 
of the new .smelters in the busi¬ 
ness are owned or operated 
by companies out.sidc the alumi¬ 
nium establishment. 

The new' .smelters were 
planned in the .second half of tlie 
J960S when demand throughout 
the w'cstcrn world was running 
ahead of capacity and periodic 
famines of aluminium had to be 
made up by imports from 
communist countries. Further 
increases in consumption 
appeared to be inevitable. In 
OECD countries, the industry 
w'orked to a rule of thumb that 
said aluminium consumption 
went up twice as fast as national 
income. The 1960s confirmed 
this when ihc annual growth of 
gnp in OECT) countries averaged 
4 !o, and the demand for alumi¬ 
nium went up by a year. 


During 1970, the first of the 
new' and expanded smelters 
started production, and (western) 
world output went up by 700,000 
tons to 8.9m tons (totals in 
short tons throughout). But this 
wa.s also the year when the 
bottom dropped out of the 
market. American consumption, 
which makes up over half the 
western total, fell by no less than 
9",., which left the total only 
1 ”0 up on the year before, at 
around B.45m tons. Thi.s meant 
a surplus of nearly 500,000 tons. 
Demand in America picki'd up 
only moderately la.st year (4'^ 
up), and by then the downfuni 
had reached Europe too. Apart 
from west Germany, all the EEG 
countries u.sed le.ss aluminium 
last year ; in Britain the dioj) 
was 7‘... Total consumption for 
last year is c.stimaied at just 
under 8.7m tons. 

Bur 16 new smelters had come 
on stream and a number v)t 
existing ones expanded considt-r- 
ably, jacking production up to 
9.6m tons Capacity w'cnt up 
much more, by a total of 
in 1971, but the industry was 
running at only Ho“o-9o'’n of 
capacity. It could be argued that 
even this reduction was too little 
and too late, but prolonged over¬ 
capacity was a novel problem. 
F/arlier surplii.ses had usually led 
to price wars, with metal often 
changing hands at below cost 
price. East European primary 
producers, and Norwegian and 
Belgian makers of semi-fabri- 
cated products like sheet, led the 
way in price-cutting, but Ger¬ 
many has also been guilty of it, 
and continental producers .say 
that ingots from British smelters 
could be bought at times for 
^Laoo a ton, or £io-£2o below 
production cost. 

The indt^rry is always reluc¬ 


tant to shut dow'ii smelters when 
demand is slack because it costs 
SI much to start them up again. 
The residue of flux and unrefined 
ore left in the aluminium 
“ pots ” has to be dug out when 
they have cof)lcd down, and the 
lining of carbon blocks replaced 
before they are started up again. 
The RTZ con.sortium’s Anglc.sey 
smelter and British Aluminium’s 
one at Invergordon, the first tw'ii 
of Britain’s new smelters, went 
through thus process after tht- 
miners’ .strike had shut them 
down. The third one, Alcan’s ai 
Lynemouth, Northumberland, 
was not far enough advanced to 
be affected, but is now starling 
to run in its first batch of pots 
on ptJW'er from the national grid. 
Its own coal-fired power statiot» 
will not be ready for some 
months. 

Growing, growing 

For all the new air of opii- 
mi.sm, the glut could last well 
into 197-^ even if consumption 
goes up at the hoped-for rate 
of 5 this year. New- capaeity 
to be added this year will lake 
the total up to urn tons, wnth 
a further 300,000 tons to come 
next year. Against this, consump¬ 
tion forecasts for this year arc 
now' between 9.1m and 9.3m 
tons. This means that stocks arc 
ill for another big rise. 

By the end of this year the 
industry may find itself faced 
w'ith the need to cut the average 
utilisation of .smelters back to 
75“,,. Even on the most opti¬ 
mistic assumptions, it is unlikely 
that demand will catch up 
before 1974. But the pressures to 
avoid a price war will be .strong. 
The industry has recently been 
reporting a marked fall in 
profits; Reynolds has even 
.shown some losses. 

In the longer tcmi, the out- 
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. . . armour plate for armoured cars takas some . .. 


look for aluminium is still rated 
good. Before the present hiccup 
in demand, the industry had 
expected to reach a primary 
capacity of 14.5m tons by 1975, 
and 20m ions by the end of the 
decade. To push up tonnages in 
the medium term, the industry 
is pinning its hopes on a number 
nf now applications. 

Aluminium's main selling 
points are its relatively high 
Strcngth-to-\/eight ratio, useful 
for aircraft and lorries; its 
resistance to corrosion in certain 
alloys, which is important in 
packaging, building and boats; 
and its electrical conductivity 
which makes it a useful substi¬ 
tute for the much more 
rxpensive copper. Its conducti¬ 
vity is low'cr than copper’s so a 
greater volume has to be used, 
but this is more than made up 
fur by its lower price and 
weight. New applications arc 
likely to concentrate on exploit¬ 
ing these properties 

Motor market 

1’op of the list is a much 
wider use in cars, w'hcrc cost 
has up to now worked against 
aluminium. It could be helped 
by (a) the tightening-up of 
safety regulations which will 
make cars heavier because of 
extra built-in protexiion, and 
(b) the probable increase in 
engine size to compensate for 
ihe reduced efficiency of lead- 
free petrol—assuming the anti- 
leaJ campaign succeeds. The 
motor industry is looking hard 
at aluminium radiators, which 
have been tested for several 
years, and even aluminium body 
panels for mass production cars, 
111 which Ford in America has 
shrjw'ii some interest. Aluminium 
bodies have been restricted up 
now to relatively high-priced 
(ars. But there will be tough 
(urn pet it ion with the new er types 
uf plastics for car bodies, because 
I he chemical industry, too, is 
living to find w'ork for cxce.ss 
( apacity. 

Aluminium is both lighter 


than conventional cast iron fur 
car engines and conducts heat 
better, which means that engines 
can be run at higher tempera¬ 
tures (and thus more efficiently) 
without overheating. Because of 
these advantages, aluminium has 
already been used for big and 
high performance engines, but 
these have tended to cost mor» 
than the conventional kind. 

Reynolds Aluminium in 
America and British Aluminium, 
its associate, have been working 
on an “ all aluminium ” engine 
for many years. A special alloy 
containing a high proportion of 
silicon is used. I'he snag has 
been very rapid wear of the 
aluminium piston rubbing 
against the aluminium bore. 
Reynolds has now got round 
this by plating the piston with 
a minute thickness of iron. 

General Motors is using 
aluminium engines in its Vega 
compact cars, and finds that the 
investment needed and the 
labour costs arc lower than for 
a conventional engine. The main 
limitation is the cost of casting 
aluminium cylinder heads in 
quantity. The Vega uses a cast 
iron cylinder head which weighs 
more than the aluminium cylin¬ 
der block. But there are signs 
that the technical problems of 
casting aluminium heads econo¬ 
mically can be overcome. 

Ford of Britain, too, is 
looking at aluminium engines, 
even though its iron founding 
technique i.s probably the most 
efficient of all the motor 
manufacturers. Its new racing 
engine for the Escort will be 
made of aluminium, with the 
pistons running in aluminium 
bores. In its laboratories Ford 
has an engine that eliminates 
the cylinder head altogether. 

The common problem of 
aluminium cylinder heads for 
ma.ss production is the need for 
inserts for valve guides and seats. 
It now' looks as though research 
w'ilJ eliminate the need for valve 
guides, but the prospect of lead- 


free petrol is likely to make 
valve seats even more necessary. 

In other areas of transport, 
the aluminium industry is 
looking for ways of using up 
excess capacity for aircraft 
plate left over from the days 
of all-aluminium aircraft and 
big aircraft industries. The 
advanccxl passenger train wnll be 
using alloys developed from 
aircraft materials, and there 
should be an order soon for the 
plate to build the tanks of a big 
new liquid natural gas carrier. 
For the immediate future, the 
best bet in Britain looks the 
order for aluminium 
armour plate for the Alvis 
Scorpion light amiourcd car. 
Military vehicles will increas¬ 
ingly need to be air-lifted, which 
puts a j)remium on lightness. 
The Scorpion deal, anil others 
that may follow, will provide a 
great deal of work for Alcan 
Booth’s plate mills and for 
British Aluminium. 

At the consumer end, 
aluminium foil has taken off 
after a £Jm marketing opera¬ 
tion by Brit i'll! Ahiniiiiiuni. Now 
Alcoa is hoj)ing for a trial order 
for all-aluminium cans, with 
ca.sy-open ends and an alumi¬ 
nium body T he cans' two big 


plus points arc ea.sy high-quality 
printing for expensive groceries 
and the like, and their leclaina- 
tion value. The alinninium 
industry is hoping to win the 
nature lobby's .support by point¬ 
ing out that in America .scrap 
uluininium fetches $200 a ton, 
against only $15 a ton for .scrap 
gla&s. 

Thcie could be a major 
advance in the use of aluminium 
in the electrical industry over 
die next few years. A number 
of British electricity boards have 
approved a new aluminium 
cable, developed by Alpex, 
w'hich can carry loads of up 
to I kv. ITiis market is 
reckoned to be w'orth £iom. 
Other big potential applications 
arc the tc>cphone uetw'ork and 
house w'iiing There arc still 
problcrn.s of detail, like corro- 
.sion and safety, but, assuming 
these can be overcome, the 
market i.s likely to take up 
20,00 • ton.s a year. But Britain 
will continue to lag behind in 
nsiqg aluminium in housebuild- 
jtig. 'I’hc British arc more 
coMcernrd with initial cost than 
with rase of maintenance, and 
piefcr traditional materials like 
biicks and wood to anything 
that smacks of prefabricalion. 
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Who's Waterloo? 

Grudgingly, the railway unions accepted on Thursday night that the National Industrial 
Relations Court was not a papier-mache Tory stage prop but a court of law with real 
powers. They agreed to the first cooling-off period ever ordered in Britain 


Whether railwayrnen would olxjy a back-to-normai order 
or not is something that remains to be s(‘en ; some of 
I he Southern Region’s militant depots were voting on 
Thursday morning t(j come out on striki;. But, at the 
(*nd of iJie day, the nioderau.'s may chitTly have Ixien 
regretting that they chose to boycott Sir John Donaldson’s 
court on the day tliat it w'as making legal history. It wnll 
never be known now how die decision might have gone 
if the unions had turned up to argue, that a work-to-rule 
is not a strike, and was therefore outside the court’s 
jurisdiction because a man cannot Ixr ordered to work 
overtime when it is not written into his actual working 
contract. Many unions had l)elieved that they could make 
a dolour around the man-trap in the act by going for 
most forms of industrial disruption Short of an actual 
strike. The court served notice on them, on Wednesday, 
that they cannot, and a raft of Brkis'h employers let out a 
vigil of relief. 

Before the aiurt’s decision, many people believed rhat 
ilift verdict might ge- the other way. The Government 
iisdf was very unhappy about taking on the unions in 
ra.se it was not loo per cent sure it could win, and it was 


^tfoffr 9 /s quic^ 0 f off tho mark than Vic 


nothing like as confident of this otic as the public state¬ 
ments coming f)ut of Whitehall nuah* it afipear. T he 
Industrial Relations Act has plenty to say alxiut strikes, 
but does not specifically deal with working to nile. No 
one could say for cciiain, until Sir John handed down 
his judgment on Wednesday evening, if working to rule 
came within the scojie of tiu* law at all. A tnajor test 
of this kind w^as the last thing that the (Joveniment 
wanted, li could not afford a dclcaL in .such a major 
clash with a big union, full in the public eye, and the 
new Secretary for Employment, Mr Maurice Macmillan, 
would have been relieved if tfic 'Trades Union Congress 
and Mr Vic Feather liad pulled the right rabbit out of 
the hat for him. But in both the cabimH and the railway 
unions tlierc were stemer mima'ls, and so the law took 
its course. 

The industrial relations court was again in action on 
I’hiirsday, hearing iht c:;juse of the Heaton and Craddock 
haulage companies who.st! container lorries fiave been 
persistently blacked by members of Mi Jack Jones’s Trans¬ 
port and General Wbrki'rs’ Union in the Mf;rscy docks. 
Once again, the unions may regmt that they decided to 
boycott the court, because it h:td already fined the 
TGWU £5,000 for ignoring the injunction to lift the 
blacking, and on Thursday incrcasc^d the damage by 
£50,000. The threat hangs over Mr Jom^ that all his 
union’s assets may b(^ se(juc.stratcd if he refuses to pay; 
the fine can, of course, he paid for him, and may be by 
the 'TUG But he could so easily have given the court the 
answer that local union officials have tried and failed to get 
the dockers to lift their ban, so that he could pliad that the 
TGWU was in the clear and there could be no question 
^of fines, s(*quej 5 tratiou or anything else. 

Only one of the handful of employers in Manchester 
wbo arc suffering from the gadfly attacks of Mr Hugh 
Scanlon’s Amalgamated Engineering Union, with its sit- 
ins and small strikes, has yet gone to t!hc court for pro¬ 
tection ; the finn aaually closed down shortly after. 
But the reJalive lack of succeiis that the union is having, 
either in increasing the Manchester employers’ wage offer, 
or in disrupting output at all significantly in the area, is 
beginning to sink home, among employers as well as 
unions. Mr Feather said this was a week that everyone 
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would live to regret. Some Manchester people arc not so 
sure. 

But when the general sense of surprised relief—and 
chagrin among 'the unions—^has died down, there 
remains the fact that the railway union’s pay claims are 
still on the table. It is not within the court’s poweis to 
order the unions to accept British Rail’s offer ; all that it 
has done in practice Is U> see tha*t for 14 days the nego¬ 
tiations are not carried out under the duress of a gradual 
grinding down of the country’s entire railway system. The 
law provides for such a a)oling-off period of up to 60 
days ; the Government actually asked for only r and got 
14, but it can go back for an extension if things .still look 
sticky at the end of the fortnight. Will the cooling-off 
period work in getting a settlement ? 

If the American experience is anything to go by, there 
is an even chance that t^he dispute will be settled before 
the cooling-off period comes to an end and lc.ss than a 
one in seven chance that industrial action will start up 
again even if it isn’t. Britain is not America, but it is quite 
wrong of Labour spokesmen to say (as Mr Eric Hcffcr 
did on BBC radio on Wednesday nig'ht) that the system 
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in America had been a total failure. What is more in 
doubt is the effectiveness of a compulsory ballot of union 
members, and Mr Macmillan significantly cooled towards 
that one as his advisers looked more closely at it. 

In the railwaymen’s claim, the gap between .them and 
British Rail is now so narrow that it can be said that it 
would take very little in goodwill to close it. However, 
the trouble that has run throug'h this particular dispute 
has been tliat the concessions have all come from British 
Rail, without one conciliatory gesture yet from the unions. 
Mr Dick Marsh has increas^ his original offer of 8 per 
cent by small stages to more than 11 per oen.., and he 
agreed without demur to accept the 12^ per cent suggested 
by the arbitrator, Mr Alex Jarratt, on Sunday night. With 
bonus payments, thi.s means a great <leal more for some 
than it looks; some train drivers m>w stand to get well 
over the 16 per cent that they demanded when they first 
went into the negotiations. 

The union.s rejected Mr Jarratt's offer out of hand, 
but they still assume that it is still available, to be used 
as the flw>r from which to start negotiations for whatever 
more they can wring out of Mr Marsh. They should not 


Other people's troubles 


The engineers’ pay clainn is ntn going 
quite according to the Amalgamated 
Efigimeering Union’s plan. For three 
weeks strikes and sit*ins have been 
erupting all over the Manchester area ; 
the table lists those it has been possible 
ID trace to date, but it may not 
necessarily be complete because some of 
the companies arc very small. On 
Wednesday, the Engineering Employers' 
Federation decided the time had cxmic 
to help some of them and a £im fund 
was sot up. Some employers had begun 
to grumble loudly about the federa¬ 
tion’s policy of forbidding its members 
to strike individual bargains with Mr 
Hugh Scanlon’s men. The fund should 


go some way towards placating them. 

Mr Scanlon’s object had been (o 
pick the employers off one by one. 
Past experience gave him evtry reason 
to believe that this would not be diffi¬ 
cult to do, j,nd would lead in the end 
to much higher wages than anything 
that he could negotiate centrally with 
the federation. But in Manchester, at 
least, the employers have displayed a 
wholly uncharacteristic solidarity, and 
Mr Scanlon sounded worried when he 
gave a rallying call at his union’s con¬ 
ference in Eastbourne on Monday and 
criticised some; of his members for 
their lack of militancy. But it is diffi¬ 
cult to be militant w'hcn no one is 


very interested, and the rail dispute has 
been hogging the headlines. 

There are now 25,000 men involved 
in sit-ins and strikes in the Manchester 
area, but the employers hope cither 
that they will be able to coax local 
shop stewards to accept moderate wage 
deals or Mr Scanlon will abandon his 
policy of selective assault and return to 
the national negotiating table. The 
second seems the more likely. However, 
things were not at all happy for British 
Ijcyland. Hardly a day passes without 
some British Lc7]and workers on strike, 
but this week 10,500 men stnick out of 
a labour force of i69,<xk) and i,otK) 
cars were lost each day. 


Manchester's sit-ins, in chronological order 


Company 

Business 

Numbers 

What's happening 

March 

E. Peart 

Engineering 

110 

Sit-in after pay row 
whila working to rule 

British Steel 

(Openshaw) 

Steels 

360) 

1 Sit-ins after threatened 

(William Robertson) 


251 

^suspension of men 

(Rylands, Whitocross) 


260 ( 

going slow Men 

(Redpath. Pearson) 


500/ 

suspended 

Serck Heat Tiansfer 

Car radiators 

100 

On strike 

Lawrence Scott A 

Elect romoters 


500 

Sit-in 

Davier, & Motcaifo 

General eng 

150 

-^harston Eng 

Light eng 

22 

Sit-in belted by court 


rerranli (Kollmwood 
rrid Moston) Lioctrical insi 

eng 

GEC/AEi (Openbhaw) Switch gear 


(Trofford Park) Power ei;g 

GEC/AEI Diesels Diesels 

Mirriees 

(Hawker Siddeley) Dre^eis 


order. Men return. 
Rectory subsequently 
closed 

3.000 Once^a-week strikes 
60 Strike 

80C Sit-in following 

ultimatum to dote 
unless norms! working 
resumed 

3,500 Workers suspended 
without pay aher 
’* union sanctions " 

1.200 Sit-in after suspension 
of men for going slow 


Company 

April 

Simon-Vicsra 
Jamas Mills (GKN) 
Joseph Hobinson 
Flex! box 

Archibald Edmeston 
Barlow and Cbidlaw 

Metal Box 
Linotype Machines 
Viking Engineering 
Flexibox 

Frederick Smith 
(GEC/AEI) 

Hawker Slddeley 
Francia Shaw 
Record Electrical 
Kearnea-RIchards 
T. C. Thompson 
William Neill 
Glynwed Steel 
Preesinge 
Hawker Slddeley 
Matthew Swain 
Capper-Neill 
AEI Scientific 
Apparetue 
Appleton A Howard 


Buefnees Numbera Whet'e happening 


General eng 
Re-rolling mill 
General eng 
Mechanical eng 
Plastics plant 
Gee re factory 


Maehineiy 
Printing mech 
General eng 
Caitone 

Drawn secflona 
Akeraft 
Pleetice plant 
Electrical Inet 
Mechanical eng 
General eng 
General eng 

Steel 
Airoreft 
Ironfounder 
Inatrument pint 

Instrumanta 

Pumps 


Men laid off after 

alt-ln 

Sit;,)n 

Men laid off after strike 

SiMn end auepension 
Sit-in 


Men laid off 

a# $4 

Once-a^week strikes 
Men laid off 
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Standard Life 

again improve 

Bonus Record 

REVERSIONARY BONUS 

for the year ending 15th November 1971 £3.50"o on 
basic sum assured plus £5.00% on attaching bonuses 

INTERMEDIATE BONUS 

at same rates as Reversionary Bonus 

CLAIMS BONUS 

again increased. 

These results confirm our position at the top of the 
“■performance” table and once more our policyholders 
will receive substantial increases in their benefits. 

This is what really matters. It is not our style to 
make over-generous forecasts of what bonuses new 
policies might earn. Our concern is to provide the best 
possible results at the end of the day, and we do so at 
a consistently high level to give a performance record 
which is not beaten by any other company. Consider 
these results 


Year in which 
policy for £1,000 
was effected 

Original 

Term 

Amount 
paid 
in 1972 

1932 

40 years 

£3,782 

1942 

30 years 

£3,046 

1952 

20 years 

£2,221 

1962 

10 years 

£1,433 


This kind of performance makes it easy for you 
to recommend Standard Life to your clients. 


Standard Life 

ASSURANCE COMPANY 


E.stablishcd 1825. Assets exceed £900.000.01X). 

Head Office: 3 George Street. Edinburgh. 

Branches throughout the United Kingdom .md the Republic of Ireland. 
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Reckitt & Colman 


Sales up II. 1% Earnings up 17.0% 


Extracts from the Statement by the Chairman, 
A. M. Mason. 

Sales in 1971 at £192,920,000 were 11.1 per cent up 
on the previous year. Trading profit of £21,544,000 
showed a 16.8 per cent rise, while profit before tax at 
£19,800,000 improved by 17.5 per cent over 1970. 
Earnings per share were 16.0p, an increase of 2.3p. 
Our overseas business accounted for 72 per cent of 
sales. The Board recommends a final dividend of 11 
per cent making a total of 19 per cent, compared with 
17 per cent in 1970. 

I am particularly encouraged by the fact that, while 
sales have increased at a rate somewhat better than 
last year, both profit before tax and also earnings have 
advanced at a considerably greater rate. 

United Kingdom and Republic of Ireland 

At £53,180,000 sales showed an increase over 1970 of 
6.4 per cent. Much was done during 1971 in terms 
of rationalisation of fixed assets. Surplus land and 
certain of our depots and residential properties were 
sold, with the result that substantial cash was released. 
Sales of food, wine and soft drinks at £20,520,000 were 
9.9 per cent above 1970 and profitability was greatly 
improved. 1971 was, unfortunately, not a buoyant year 
for household products in the UK, with sales at 
£12,470,000 being 2.5 per cent below the previous year. 
Sales of UK toiletries in 1971 of £8,710,000 showed 
a 4.1 per cent increase. Sales of pharmaceuticals, 
both ethical and non-ethical, at £6,560,000 showed a 
10.6 per cent increase. Sales of industrial and other 
products in 1971 at £4,920,000 were 16.0 per cent 
ahead of the previous year. 

Overseas 

Sales in Continental Europe increased to £22,940,0(^, 
a rise on the previous year of 11.2 per cent, with 
household products still accounting for the greater part 
of the total. Trading profit in Europe showed a 15.7 per 
cent increase over 1970. Early in 1972 we acquired the 
Olivin business, whose toiletry sales in Europe amount 
to £10 million. We welcome the United Kingdom's 
impending entry into the European Community and 
believe that the opportunities offered by it will greatly 
enhancetheGroup'sfutureinthissphere of its operations. 


1971 was a greatly improved year for our North 
American business following the setback which it 
suffered during the previous year. Sales reached a 
record total of £50,760,000, an increase of 13.4 per 
cent, while trading profit showed a rise of 34.1 per cent. 
A major step has been taken in the decision to build a 
new production and distribution plant at Springfield, 
Missouri, at a cost of some £5 million. 

In Latin Amenca sales in 1971 of £14,970,000 were 
only marginally above those for the previous year. 
Sales in Asia improved by 3.1 per cent to £6,930,000 
but there was a decrease in trading profit. 

Sales in Africa as a whole improved by 14.2 per cent to 
£18,170,000 with trading profit showing a satisfactory 
increase. 

Sales in Australasia advanced from £20,710,000 to 
£25,970,000, an increase of 25.4 per cent. Trading 
profit was 43.4 per cent in advance of the previous year. 
Reckitt & Colman Australia Limited, in which Reckitt 
& Colman Limited, as the parent company, owns 70 
per cent of the equity, achieved record sales and profit 
and thus greatly increased its strength and representa¬ 
tion in its product fields. 

Prospects 

Our recently introduced Group Management Structure 
was designed to provide a sound base for taking full 
advantage of the opportunities which I am sure the 
seventies will offer. The results for 1971, coupled with 
our long term plans, enable me to feel that we have 
gone some appreciable way towards fulfilling our 
objectives. World-wide development of our major 
product groups has been gathering momentum and the 
results will manifest themselves with increasing 
profitability in the years ahead. We have made a good 
start to the decade. The aim of the Board is to ensure 
that shareholders, the majority of whom are long-term 
investors, have a strong and progressive investment. Of 
this and of the future I am confident. 


The annual general meeting will be held at the Connaught 
Rooms, 15 Great Queen Street, London WC2 on Friday. 
12th May, 1972, at 11.00 a.m. Copies of the annual raport 
and accounts can be obtained from the Registrar. Reckitt 
& Colman Limited, PO Box No 22, Hull HUS ISO. 


SALIENT FEATURES 

1971 

1970 


£ million 

£ million 

Sales 

192.9 

173.6 

Trading profit 

21.5 

18.4 

Profit before tax 

19.8 

16.8 

Profit after tax 

10.3 

8.9 

Earnings attributable to ordinary shareholders 

9.4 

8.1 

Ordinary dividends 

5.6 

5.0 

Earnings pei share 

16.0p 

13.7p 

Ordinary dividends—pence per share 

9.5p 

8.5p 

-rate per cent 

19% 

17% 

Dividend cover 

1.7 times 

1.6 times 

Ordinary shares of 50p each in issue 

58,845,877 

58.827,527 
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get anything. British Rail’s last offer, before Mr Jarratt 
intervened, was generous (which was 'how the Prime 
Minister described it) then it has to 'be regarded as over- 
generous now that Mr Jarratt has added his ejctra on the 
top. Even so, if British industrial rdatSons run true to 
form, the unions will expect a sweetener ; the public, 
which has up to now been behind the Government, may 
expect them to be offered it ; and in the end Mr Marsh 
might even be told to give it—so that Sir Sidney Greene, 
Mr Ray Buckton and Mr Percy Coldrick could go on 
maintaining the illusion that they are reasonable men, 
ready to do a deal on terms of all take and no give. 

When he put the Government’s case for a cooling-off 
period to the court, Sir Geoffrey Howe, the Solicitor- 
General, had to convince Sir John Donaldson that the 
present go-slow was having a disruptive effect on the 
economy, and he undeistandably laid it on with a trowel. 
He produced affidavits from tw'o senior civil servants to 
vouch for the economic disruption, backed by Mr Buck- 
ton’s own televised predictions that a work-tcvntlc would 
generaltc chaos. He stressed the vulnerability of those bulk 
commodities that go by rail : cement, steel, iron ore, 
chemicals, fertilisers and, most important of all, 80 per 
cent of power station coal and one-fifth of industry’s 
fuel oil. And the cro^vds of commuters waiting for trains, 
fighting to got into trains, or finding ways of getting to 
work other than by train, made (heir own point. 

What Sir Geoffrey did not think it necessary to add 
was that on'lv 9 per cent of .(he country’s passenger traffic 
and one-fifth of its freight still go by rail, and there is 
iu> practical difficulty alxiut transferring most of this to 
the roads and the aiir. Coal would be the only serious 
problem, since some pits are geared to deliver their coal, 
and some power stations to accept theirs, only by rail. 
Bill, as Sir Geoffrey admitted, coal sUxJcs at the power 
■•lations arc now back to a published figure of six weeks’ 
upply, although some of those who were most afraid of 
a showdown with the rail unions have doubted the 
I ( liability of this estimate because they do not believe 
I ha t stocks could have buih up st) quickly after the miners’ 
-.I like. The really vulnerable fuel this time round is oil ; 
on Sir Geoffrey’s estimate, half industry would feel the 


effects of the go-slow within a fortnight. 

On tliesc arguments Sir Geoffrey got his cooling-off 
period. The court agreed with him that the railway rule 
book says that railwaymen “ must make every effort to 
facilitate (he working of (he trains and minimise any 
avoidable delay” (rule 176), and if accepted that leaving 
passengers stranded miles fnim home, fell some way short 
of this. However, in its first four days, the go-^low stopped 
ctjually .siiorl of Innnging the country to a halt. A lot of 
people were inconvenienced, a few were diistresscd, some 
letters were late and by Thursday some txial supplies were 
held up. But it was not this that made tlie Government 
sufficiently willing for a settlement out of court that it 
agreed to the expedient of calling in Mr Jarratt and 
accepted in advance whatever he thought fit to advise. 
What all industry, from the Government and the Con¬ 
federation of British Industry downwards, was almost too 
frightened to .speak of, was a reijetition of the sort of 
industrial blacking that took place, towards the end f>f 
the miners’ strike, .should goods and pas.sengcrs bti switched 
on any scale to other forms of tran.sport. 

The airlines, therefore, made no attempt to pm on 
extra flights for those passengers that the railwaymen 
left .stranded at Euston station. The bus companies had 
coaches in their garages, but did not bring thtim out to 
run express services for commuters. They fell well below 
the standard of care for the aOTmuniiy that public 
service industries should show. I’hc congestion on the 
roads suggeisted that some goods must have been trans¬ 
ferred from the railways, but k Is obvious that life could 
have been made much easier for many people had the 
labour relations establishment been a little less afraid of 
its friends in the unions and a little more ready to test 
the goodwill and enterpri.se of the average lorry driver. 
It would have happened if there had Ixicn radicr more 
faith in the strength ot the Industrial Relations Act and 
of the law of the. land, btrcausc this secondary blacking 
of goods transferred from one form of transport (or one 
•source of supply) to another is now actionable under (he 
act. Perhaps, after the court’s decisions this wexk, there 
will be a little more faith and a gootl deal more courage 
next time. 


The Irish go cannily 

Instead of going all out for growth, as he probably should have done, 
Ireland's finance minister has been over-fearful of inflation 


It eland’s finance minister, Mr Geoige CoMey, produced 
i' budget on Wednesday that will improve social welfare 
benefits (inchiding increases of between 5 op and £ 1.95 in 
I'etirement pensums), take 50,000 people out of the 
income-tax net altogether by raising aHowanocs, and put 
by a modest amount, agricultural subsidies for pigs, 
iih(xi!p and hortietdture. His largesse will cost £ 96 m in a 
full year, bringing the total expected expenditure to 
'f'b.'jom. Not much to write home about, one would have 
^li'ntght, but it will get him into a budget deficit—usually 


taboo in Irish ectmomics—of some £ 35 m. And it was 
the first time in many years that taxes were not increased, 
a gesture Mr Oolley described as his ccHitribution to 
arresting the inflationary spiral. 

The budget had a fairly favourable reception, aSthough 
inevitably ffie farmers protested that their extra benc^ts, 
only £ 9 |m in a full ye^, were nowhere near enou^, and 
the opposition parties insutod that the recourse to deficit 
budgeting oidy undeiined the perilous Mate of the 
economy. Hbwever, some economists reckon that the 
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minister may have deliberately underestimated revenue 1960s. There will have to be changes in agricultural 

and that the out-turn at the end of the year may be more policy when Ireland is in the market. Pig, poultry and 

evenly balanced than forecast. egg pnxluction is not expected to do brilliantly, and 

The big question is whether Mr Colley has been right horticulture may suffer. But Ireland’s agricultural main- 

not to go for a period of really fast expansion, of, say, slaysr—livestock and dairy produce—should thrive. All in 

4 or 5 pci cent a year, as an OECD report on the Irish all, Ireland is looking for a 30-40 per cent expansion 

economy, published on Monday, strongly urged him to in agricultural output by the end of the transition period; 

do. Ireland’s growth in the past couple oi years has been with higher EEC prices, the increase in value could be 

a dismal 2 per cent a year, and, in the absence of any as much as 75 per cent. But all these glowing forecasts 

strong stimulus, this year will sec little better—at best, hinge on one assumption: that Ireland will be able to 

3 per cent. Because of this, unemployment in Ireland has maintain its competitive position. The chances for this, 

been even heavier than usual, going Ixyond 8 per cent at the moment, look less than even, 

this winter, anil slow to come down again. Pcrhaj)s as The Irish have tried hard to get some sort of prices 
much as one-tldrd of this will be blamed by Irishmen on and incomes policy going. A national priocs commission, 
Britain’s own unemployment problem ; normally Irish set up last October, has powers to supervise and investigate 
workers escape redundancy at home by taking jobs in price changes, including retailing and services, as well 
Britain until times get better. But there are structural as manufacturing, and delay price rises. Inflation has in 
problems, tcx>. More than a quarter of the workforce is fact slowed down marginally, from around 10 p>er cent 

still on the land, and although new jobs are being created early last year to nearer 8 per cent now, but how far 

in grant-aided manufacturing industries, redundancies are even this small success is because of the commission’s 
high. Although between B,ooo and 8,500 new jobs should activities is hard to say. The voluntary nation;*! pay agree- 
be created this year, between 4,000 and 4,500 old jobs ment concluded in 1970 will start to run out from the* 
will disappear. middle of this year and much depends on what will 

Obviously what has stopped Mr Colley from pulling replace it. 'Fhc last agreement, granting about 10 per 
out all the stops is the fear of accelerating inflation. Over cent in the first year and 4 per cent (plus an index- 
the past three years, Ireland has suffered worse cost and linking clause) in the second, was clearly inflationary, but 
price rises—averaging 8 per cent a year in 1969-71—^than preferable to the free-for-all that preceded it. The non- 
almost any other industrial country . Unit labour costs agricultural wage bill, up by 14 per cent last year, may go 
have risen by 1per cent, which dwarfs even Britain’s up by 12 per cent this year. Any new agreement will have 
8 per cent plus. The dread is that unless Ireland can to be less inflationary than this. The OECD suggests that 
cui^b its inflation, it will become uncompetitive in world if a voluntary agreement along these lines is not possible 
markets and its already large trade gap will widen even the government should impose statutory controls, 
farther. One bright spot is that labour relations have improved 

Unabated inflation Is the one thing that could in the past year or two, after years when wage claims 
knock Ireland’s growth chances in the EEC, With the almost inevitably led to lengthy and damaging strikes, 
roferendiim coming up on May 10th, this must have been Under a new agreement, workers can new cross picket 
very much in Mr Colley’s mind. The Lynch government lines except in .specially agreed situations. This sccnis 
now seems a)nvinced that the market will offer Ireland to be working : last week’s electricity strike, after initially 
new opportunities to restructure its economy and get full crippling effects, has now been virtually defused because 
c^niployment. The official hope is that growth between other workers have gone in to do the work of the 600 
1970 iincl 1978 will average 5 per cent a year, and, since .strikers. 

the start of the 1970s has been disappointing, the rate is But, when all Ls said, Ireland needs confidence and this 
dearly expected to accelerate later on. About 14,000 week’s budget is really a mouse. The OECD is not noted 
new jobs a year in industry and services are being looked for a dash-for-frccdom policy, but when it urges a country 
for and, allowing for the drift from the land, a net 6,000 on to expansion that country ignores the advice at its own 
new jobs a year will be very much higher than in the peril. An opportunity has been missed in Ireland this week. 



so I took a few precautions 







If you’re puzzled about exactly 
what Gulf+Western does, 
we’ll be happy to spell it out. 
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When you manage a corporation nhose 1,700 plants 
and oftices in 49 countries employ over 70,000 peo¬ 
ple—it's understandably hard to give a quick overview 
of your total operations. 

But we think this “diagram" may help. If shows the 
five major fields of Gulf-h Western's Stage 11 activity. 


Within those five areas are some well-known cor¬ 
porate names. Linder SERVICES, for example, there's 
Associates Corporation of North America—active in 
financing and a wide range of insurance programs. 
Linder C’ONSLMER (iOOOS, you're probably familiar 
with our Consolidated Cigar subsidiary and many of 

its leading brands: Muriel, 
El Producto, and Dutch 
Masters cigars. Linder 
LEISI RE, our G-HW 
operations include both 
Paramount Pictures and Famous 
Music Corporation. 

However, our list of familiar names only goes 
so far. Unless you need forgings, pipe fittings, 
traffic safety systems, precision metal parts, or car¬ 
loads of other things from automobile parts to zinc 
to components for home appliances—you 
might not know G-f W's subsidiaries. 
But think of this. Some 50 ^ r of our 
manufacturing operations go toward 
helping other companies whose prod¬ 
ucts affect your life. The sugar in your 
coffee and the boxes your cereal is packaged in 
may have come from subsidiaries in both G-f W's 
CoNSlMERand N aIT RAL RESOI RCES areas. The 
cans voii see in your kitchen cupboard could have 
been shaped by presses from a G-fW company in 
the I M)i STRIAE Markets area. 

We look at it this way. G-f W's Stage 1 was our 
period for developing a solid base of assets: now, in 
Stage 11 , we're serving the growing needs of five con¬ 
sumer and industrial areas. Toda>, either through 
our own products, or by helping other Companies 
make their products. Gulf 4 -Western is making life 
easier for millions. And more rewarding for its more 
than 100,000 stockholders. 


Learn mere about C + M . For /9*’/ Annual Report, write: 
Dept, oj Investor Relations, Culf-F We stern Industries, 
Inc., I (iulf-\-\Festern Plata, . 10023 


Gulf+Western 

















\bu don’t pay for the 
extras at SI^Kne London. 


Skyline London is much more than a hotel. 
And we hove many things which you might 
consider extras. Yet, we charge no more than any 
other good hotel. 

Let’s see what you get . 


for your money. 


/O 


You get the extraordinary 




not merely a restaurant but an intimate, 
Edwardian styled dining room complete with 
dancing six nights a week and an adjoining 
cocktail bar. 

You get Le Cafe Jardin-a French-type cafe 
where you can eat 24 hours a day. 

f . , , And you get one of the best bedrooms in 

atio-a full-size swimming pool and London. Each one is soundproofed and 

uge indoor tropical garden amid decorated in period style. Each has its own colour 

•ees and hundreds of TV, bath, shower, extra-long bed and 

■. personal room thermostat, 

diamond Lil s-a y ^ You’ll find everything you need at Skyline 

•onstruction o a London. Shops, sauna, a bank-everything. And 

me days o ^ n'^ii as we’re just 2 minutes from London Airport, 

h. Every night - \ ^ ; . we have free regular transport to and 

iianoandolcl-fin^^^^^^||&^ 

H contact your local travel agent. 

Hi Skyline London also acts as a central 
K booking office for Skyline Hotels all over 

address is. The Skyline Hotel, Bath Road, 
Hayes. Our telephone number is 01-759 2535 
and our telex: 934254. 

It’s nice to find out you can get extras in 
a hotel. But it’s even nicer when they’re 

X) SKYUNE LONDON (HEAmROW) 

A world ofcUfference 

Tho Car.G Jian Chatn. forento, Ottawa, Montreal, Brockviiie, Kingston (Jamaica) and London (Heathrow) 

(Park Tower, Knlghtsbridge, London, opening Spring 1973) 


Caribbean Patio-a full-size swimming pool and 
bar set in a huge indoor tropical garden amid 
giant palm trees and hundreds of 
exotic plants. 

You get Diamond Lil’s-a % ? 

complete reconstruction of a 
saloon from the days of a"^ 

the Gold Rush. Every night • ** 

except Sunday our own 
Diamond Lil keeps the place 
swinging with the help of a ■» 

honl^tonk piano and old-time £ Xi 

banjos. # 

You get the Colony Room- H 
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Banca dAmerica E D’ItALIA 

Joint-Stock Company Head Office: Via Manzoni, 5, Milan 

At the Annual General Meeting held on 6 April, 1972 the balance sheet as at 31 Decem¬ 
ber, 1971 was adopted. 

The facts and figures of the balance sheet and the report of the Board confirm that 
the Bank has maintained its steady progress, particularly in the last few years. 

Business in 1971 was especially marked by : 

1) an extension of the Bank’s activities, both at home and abroad, so as to satisfy 

fully and with plentiful means the growing credit needs of manufacturers and traders; 


2) flexibility, in step with changing market conditions, 

in their many different requirements; 


so as to assist customers 


3) a stroag boost to all sonrioos, both traditional and of more recent date, such as ; 

**PRESTITEMPO’* —personal loans, extended and diversified in many different wuys 
‘^**"*'" *■ in order to meet the needs of the "family sector," linked as they 

are with the demand for a wider range of goods and .services; 

*bBB|||fj||y|pn|AB||||f I —^the most widely distributed bank credit card in the world, now 

vnimitlflblllUHllll 3lgQ extensively used in Italy through a vast network of channels; 

4) a forward-leoking polioy io a world naking steady and rapid progress: 

tbo bank for everybody, for every need, dynamic in action, in step with the times. 


Capital 

Reserves 

Net Profit for the Year 
Deposits 

Investments (loans to customers, credits to banks, securities) 


L.4,550,000,000 
L.6,650,000,000 
L.1,576.869.891 
L.939,480,914,628 
L.746,767.378,892 
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poised for recovery 


■ High level of activity in consumer 
products 

■ Poor demand from capital 
investment sector 

■ Record bicycle sales 

■ Excellent results from Domestic 
Appliance Division 


■ Improvement in Engineering 
Division profits continues 

■ Important new ventures in Europe 

■ Low demand frustrates Steel Tube, 
Aluminium and Machine Tool 
Divisions 


Tl Chairman, Lord Plowden, sums up: 


"We had looked to 1972 as a year of 
recovery, but it would be unrealistic to 
expect other than poor results for the first 
half of the year... The measures announced 
in the Budget give further substantial 


stimulus to the United Kingdom economy. 
The effect on Tl should be favourable, 
although it is too early to make a detailed 
assessment... When the long-delayed re¬ 
covery takes place we shall be ready for it." 


SUMMARY OF RESULTS 1971 


External Sales 
Profit before Tax 
Taxation 

Net Profit attributable to Tl 
Earnings per Share 


£366,597,000 

£20,073,000 

£8,075,000 

£10,675,000 

30p 


* i • i 
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Tube Investments Ltd 



advanced engineering 
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The CBI tries for a slow thaw 


Tf the Government had not had more 
important things on its mind, it might 
by now be a little nettled at the 
Confederation of British Industry, 
j>iir ticularly after the despairing com¬ 
promise that the CBI put up on Wed¬ 
nesday, intended to give the Govern¬ 
ment an extension of the 5 per cent 
price freeze—which is otherwise due to 
ex])ire in July—without causing a 
revolt among those CBI members who 
arc refusing to sign on again. 

'rhe original agreement was signed 
by 200 large companies. Unless the 
CBI can get approximately the same 
number to sign again, the undertaking 
will be as good as worthless. So it has 
projxwed splitting the difl'erence: if 
industry agrees to sign on for another 
M\ months, the Government should 
tluvi agree to a slow thaw for the 
iip\t six. Thus, by the middle of next 
Mil rimer the freeze would be a thing 
of the past, avoiding another round of 
a^vk^vard discussions when the Govern- 
nm\i again asks the CBI what it 
inter.ds to do this time next year. The 
C.Bl speems to think that it can get an 
iiccoptable number of members to 
sitrri its plan. Otherwise its director- 
general, Mr Campbell Adamson, who 
: can usually give points to a sheepdog 
i whon it comes to rounding up 
stragglers, wiill have to admit defeat. 
Ministers feel he could be giving 
loo easily. Most firms’ arguments 
i*J!ainst another year of keeping prices 
witiiin 5 per cent chiefly reflect 
^‘'iriagements* dislike of being con¬ 
strained by undertakings of any kind. 
Government is under the plain 
itiii>ression that it struck a bargain 
the CBI before the budget, under 
'''bicli, in return for substantial tax 
coiu i-ssions for industry, the CBI 
'vould undertake to keep the freeze 
untdl mid-1973, when the 
Economy should be moving again and 
would be no furdier need for it. 


I'he CBI had pointedly deferred any 
discussion about the future of the 
freeze until its members had seen what 
they were getting in the budget. Now, 
although pressed hard, they have twicef 
voted to put a decision off until they 
see how the budget works, wnich will 
bring them to niid-June, or only days 
before the present undertaking runs 
out. The Government needed an 
undertaking this week to answer wage 
demands—like the railwaymen’s— 
based on how inflation erodes present 
and future earnings. It certainly did 
not get it. 

Companies that enthusiastically 
signed the original undertaking last 
July, also in return for sizeable con¬ 
cessions from the Government, have a 
variety of complaints. Some are 
merely over administrative points, 
although that does not make them any 
less irritating. Some accuse retailers of 
putting up prices with a fine disregard 
for the freeze, so that the substantial 
sacrifices being made by industry in 
keeping prices down are not being 
passed on to the consumer. The 
whole purpose of the exercise is, they 
suspect, being nullified at the shop 
counter. But the bulk of the com¬ 
plaints turn on the effect of the freeze 
on company profits. 

This is a difficult argument to sup¬ 
port when company profits as a whole 
have been rising at a rate of more 
than 15J per cent, and the CBI knows 
it. There has been admitted hardship 
among companies that were either too 
public-spirited or just too slow to put 
their prices up in ffie first half of 197*; 
when everyone else was doing so, and 
who were then prevented froir* raising 
them by the freeze. But those who did 
put their prices up in the first half of 
1971, which were the majority, have 
been showing better piofits. But not, 
they argue, putting on the sackcloth 
and getting out the ashes, if tlieir 
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CBi's Partridge, Adamson: hoping 

accounts are reworked on a basds that 
takes account of the effects of inflation. 
Then the crippling effects of the freeze 
show up. 

Ministers can argue tiiat the form 
in which British company accounts are 
published does not take account of 
inflation, so why should tlie Govern¬ 
ment be expected to ? Industry must 
rest content with being judged on its 
public record ; it cannot have one set 
of figure.s for fair weather and another 
for foul, and trot them out according 
to the circumstances. The Govtjrnment 
has one powerful weapon in reserve. 
The nationalised industries were 
obliged to observe the 5 per cent freeze 
for the past nine months, so tliat the 
prices of gas, coal, electricity, road and 
rail transport and stecfl have all been 
more or less static during that time. 
As a result, at least five of them are 
having to be subsidised by the Govern¬ 
ment and three others are teetering on 
the borderline between profit and loss. 
What would industry do if their prices 
are let rip ? 
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Still what it's 
all about 


Neither the CBI nor anyone else 
could squeeze many trendy signs out 
of the past week’s battery of economic 
indicators. T'he uncmployinent figures, 
released on Tliursday, did suggest that 
in the three weeks after the budget 
(tlie count was on April lotli) 
unemployment may have stopped grow¬ 
ing ; the track indicator (the seasonally 
adjusted wholly unemployed, excluding 
the temporarily stopped and school- 
leavers) had risen by only 4,000 since 
March 13th. But, then, it had also 
looked as if it might have been heading 
down in February, only to be followed 
by a faidy hefty rise in Maixii, so caps 
should not be flung too high. And for 
die Gove-minent there is die embarrass¬ 
ment that die raw count .still tops ini 
when Northern Ireland is included. 
By coniparison the small increase in 
jobs on ofTer notified to the employ¬ 
ment exchanges is small beer. 

For the rest, the indicators are either 
out-of-date or hopelessly messed up by 
the power cuts. The Department of 


The gap still widens 
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Ernploynient did not even attempt to 
provide a figure for average eaTTiings 
in February. But, ding-dong, the argu¬ 
ments over price inflation continue 
ahead of thi.s weekend’s new figure. 
Mr Jim Prior, the Minister of Agri¬ 
culture, tried his best to appoa.se the 
Commons on I'uesday with an assur¬ 
ance that the rise in food prices was 
now slowing down, but he had to 
admit that in Februar)' they were up 


nearly la per cent on a year ago. Con¬ 
sumers have not been slow to react. A 
survey of the grocery trade by A. C. 
Nielsen shows that although the total 
turnover in 1971, at nearly £4 billion, 
was up 9 per cent on the year before, 
the extra wa.s entirely because of price 
increases ; and in volume terms the 
total was almost certainly down— 
ftither because people just bought Ic.ss 
food, or because they turned away 
from convenience foods to cheaper 
lines. 

While these are average figures for 
the whole country and .some of the 
more efficient multiples are clearly 
doing better than that, grocers as a 
group must he getting rather depressed. 
Over the pa.st five years their trade has 
gone up by 35.4 per cent, yet all but 
0.8 per cent of that went on higher 
prices : they are having to run ver)^ 
fas^t just to stand still Yet, despite 
the price rises, staple foods are taking 
up a diminishing part of consumers' 
income. Back in 1961, the avcrag<‘ 
worker had to work 59 minutes to 
buy a pound of tea, 11 minutes for a 
]x>und of bread and 36 minutes for a 
pound of butter. Last year, it took 
him only 34, 8 and 27 minutes. 


Do you sincerely want to work ? 


Counting the unemployed in a society 
might seem child’s play. But two new 
papers* show it is nothing of the sort. 
Mr John Wood, deputy-director of the 
Institute of Economic Affairs, manages 
to snick 200,000 and more from the 
official figure of long-term male 
unemployment in Britain. Professor 
Maurice Pcston, on the other hand, 
says the total figure provides a flotir to 
the right number, but that its ceiling 
is some 600,000 higher ; that would put 
the true count today in the range im to 
i.Gm (not nearly 3m, as Mr Wilson 
claimed a fortnight ago). 

J'he unemployment game, in fact, 
is an old one, but it is played only in 
poliiicirtly sensitive limes. When Mr 
George Brown, as he was then, ran 
the Ih'pariment of Economic Affairs, 
he looked longingly at an estimate of 
100,000-1 t.o,(KK> unemployable (the 
blind, the halt and the lame, and so 
on), but tbe Labour government never 
quire had the nerve to remove these 
people from the unemployment 
registers Mr Wood revives the idea : 
he also thinks there might be 100,000 
phon ey registrations of people deliber- 

•** How Much Uiicniploy^xi ? ” By John 
B. Wood. Institute of Economic Affairs. 
6op. “ Unemploymefit : Why Wc Need 
Now Measurement.” By Maurice 
Peston. Lloyds Bank Review. April 1972. 


ately exploiting the system of social 
benefits. Another of his .suggt*stioris is 
that the jobless rate .should be related 
to the total working population rather 
than just to employees : but doing so 
would cut it by only o.i or 0.2 percen¬ 
tage points, not big stuff. 

On the other hand, Mr Wood is 
very sketchy about the other side of 
the picture, painted in by Mr Peston. 
'I’he way Britain collects its unemploy¬ 
ment figures, neat and quick avS it Is, 
excludes those people who were in 
employment before demand for their 
scrv'iccs fell, and may still be avail¬ 
able for work, but who do nol register 
because they are not eligible for bcnc- 
fil. The main category here is married 
women, but there are part-timers and 
others too. The best guess of the size of 
this under-recording .seems to be that 
it is not as much as Mr Pestpn’s 
|x>ssiblc 600,000 but about 400,000— 
100,000 men and 300,ofx) women. 

Any politician can define unemploy¬ 
ment to suit his purpose. But most 
other industrialised countries, including 
the United States, Canada, Germany 
and Japan, use household surveys to 
measure unemployment, sometimes in 
addition to a register, and so do tend 
to get a better idea of the availability 
for work. On an American definition, 
the British rate would be somewhere 


between 1 and 2 percentage fX)iiit.s 
higher than it is—but probably .still 
just short of the current American 
rate of 5.9 per cent. When Britain is 
inside the common market, it may well 
have to make more u.sc of household 
surveys and periodic labour force 
surveys, in line with EEC practice. 

That would suit both the latest 
cntjcs of the uneiriploymcnt register, 
for they both ask for more detailed 
information about unemployment— 
mcluding occupation, age, duration and 
frequency of unemployment. Mr 
Peston has a sophisticated notion to 
weight the number of unemployed in 
different skilled and unskilled categories 
according to their economic worth, 
signified by relative wage rates. His 
point Is that as total unemployment 
rise.s tihc proportion with administra¬ 
tive and professional qualifications rises, 
so that an increase in unemployment 
from 3 to 3.5 per cent is much more 
serious economically than one from 1.3 
to 2 per cent. 

But whereas Mr Wood quite 
erroneously argues that the problem is 
more the inability to direct available 
labour to where it is most wanted, 
rather than any general inadequacy of 
demand, Mr Peston says just the 
opposite : no improvements in the 
mechanism would have offset the 
deficient effective demand of the past 
few years. And that, obviously, is what 
Mr Barber thinks. 
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Another good year 
for Legal & General shareholders 
and policyholders- 
incteased dividend, a scrip issue 
and record bonuses. 


Here are 5 highlights of the 
Chairman — Viscount Harcourt’s 
statement: 

Increased dividend 

the total distribution for 1971 is 10.5P 
per share—^£6.3 million—an increase of 
14.75% on last year. 

Scrip issue 

one new 5p share will be issued for each 
5P share held at the close of business on 
24th April 1972 by capitalising million. 


Record bonuses 

a total of £39.8 million is allocated to 
all classes of‘with profit’ policyholders 
compared with £18 million in 1970. 

Capital appreciation 

£34 million of the capital appreciation 
in the long term funds is allocated to 
shareholders and policyholders. 

Premium income—U.K. 

ordinary life premium income is up 25 % t)n 
last year, and general business is up 45 %. 


During 1971 Legal & General 
has continued to expand ordinary 
life and general business in the 
U.K. This expansion can be seen 
in the figures quoted above. 
Pensions business still remains a 
very large proportion of our total 
business. 

As the leading pensions office 
in the U.K., Legal & General 
welcomes the Government’s 
declared aim in the White Paper 
‘Strategy for Pensions’ but seeks 
an alternative ‘recognition test’ for 
exemption from the State reserve 
scheme. 

New pensions contracts have 
been weU received by the market 
and our Earnings-Related Pension 
Plan is in exactly the right form for 
the employer who wishes to apply 
for his scheme to be recognised. 

Our subsidiary company Legal 
& General Assurance (Pensions 
Management) which runs the new 
ntanaged fund contract has had a 


successful year with every pros¬ 
pect that 1972 will produce even 
more rapid growth. 

The new unit trust, I.egal & 
General-Tyndall Fund and a 
new company, Legal & General 


Legate Generally 
financial strength 



benefits 

pdicyiK^dersand 

investors 


(Unit Assurancej, formed to 
undenvrite the life assurance ele¬ 
ment ol'the ‘Stockbuilder’ Plan, 
both made a promising start in 
their first year of operations. 

The Society laces the future 
with great confidence. The 
planned expansion of general and 
ordinary life business, the success 
of our new pensions contracts and 
the improving climate which wc 
c.\pect for developing our 
pensions business, all point to a 
successful future. 

Legal & General’s prime 
objective is profitable growth. 



1 

vieneral 


be obtained^from the Secretajnr, LegaUnd General 
Assurance Society Limited, Tempre Court, 

11. Queen Victoria Street, London, EQN 4TP. 
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Booker McConnell 
profits iQ) 50% 
fooverf^ 


I 


0 



A 50% increase in profits, to 
a new record of £7m, is the out¬ 
standing feature in the statement 
of Mr George Bishop, Chairman of 
Booker McConnell Limited. 

This was attained by good results 
from every division, including, for 
the first time, a sizable contribution 
from the engineering interests. 

The second outstanding feature of 1971 was that 
40% of profits were earned in Britain. In 1972 the 
proportion should be higher. 

The pace of acquisitions has increased, especially 
in food retailing and wholesaling. Expansion will 
be continued both by selective acquisitions and by 
internal growth. 

The success achieved in the last two years is a 
fine stimulus to go all out in 1972. 


£•000 

1971 

1970 

External turnover 

124,800 

104,300 

Profit before taxation 

7,016 

4,636 

Attributable profit after tax 

3,041 

2,037 

Earnings per ordinary share 

12*49p 

8-48p 

Dividends per ordinary share 

6*50p 

5-50p 



BOOKER 

McConnell 

Britain * Guyana • Trinidad 
Jamaica • Zambia • Malawi 


HOW PROFITS INCREASED 

£'000 (after tax) 

1971 

1970 

Sugar . n 

752 

609 

UK shopkeeping 

436 

291 

Overseas shopkeeping 
and manufacturing 

725 

563 

Spirits and liqueurs . 

84S 

282 

Shipping 

. 303 

205 

Engineering 

866 

11 

Other 

96 

56 


3,041 

2,037 


A copy «f ibc* rr-poii diul < minui is nvailubie from the Secriuary. Booker McConnell Limlled. Buckler«bury House, Loudon EC4N«B| 
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Computers 

Virtue's reward ? 

The easiest way for any country to 
protect its computer industry is to make 
certain that all the government orders 
possible go to the nationally-owned 
company. So the Department of Trade 
and Industry, when it announced 
earlier this year that in future most 
official contracts would be put up to 
tender, took a calculated risk that the 
damage this was bound to inflict on the 
only British-owned company, Inter¬ 
national Computers, and the size of 
subsidy it would have to be paid, would 
be offset by gains elsewhere. The risk is 
beginning to pay off in unexpected 
ways. 

The first company to rise to the 
bait is the increasingly aggressive 
Honeywell group. Honeywell’s Scottish 
factories turn out only small computers; 
rl)e big machines are built in America. 
But government departments arc 
interested mainly in big machines, and 
the chance of a slice of their business 
has been enough to decide Honeywell 
to switch some of its big computer out¬ 
put to Britain : deliveries from Scotland 
will start next summer. However, 
British business alone would not justify 
this sort of investment. To make the 
\Tnture worthwhile, Honeywell has 
been obliged to scale up its Scottish 
plant to meet the whole of the export 
demand for its large computer—Japan 
a[..art. 

There are other reasons why foreign 
computer manufacturers like to come 
to Britain; it is the only market that is 
v.nt dominated by International 
Business Machines, and where other 
Americans can meet IBM on some¬ 


thing like equal ground. It is a good 
jumping-off base for the common 
market. But Honeywell could as easily 
have decided to develop any of its 
factories inside the EliC : it has 
recently bought up all General 
Electric’s European ventures. It was 
the prospect of British Government 
orders that tipped it, which must make 
the Government think seriously again 
about whether reserving its business for 
favoured domestic producers is tlie best 
way of encouraging investment in riew' 
teclmologies. 

_ 

Return of the 
thumbscrew _ 

A wholly justified roar of rage has ^one 
up from the Bar Council and the Law 
Society over the powers and penalties 
that the Customs and Excise is 
demanding over the wretched traders 
who break the value-added tax rules. 
The Customs is not now seeking out 
smugglers. The duty on a bottle of 
whisky is about 700 per cent of its 
duty-free value ; it is about 51)0 per 
cent for tobacco. A stiff jail sentence 
may be necessar^^ to prevent general 
evasion there. But Vat will at the 
puny rate of 10 per cent and the 
powers that the department is demand¬ 
ing are wholly disproportionate. 

These include authority for any 
customs officer to remove an>' 
document from a trader that bears on 
his taxable transactions without any 
special authority from, for e.xarnple, 
the Vat tribunals whirli will be set 
up to deal with disputes about Vat. 
Drastic powders of search and entiy 


are dematKied. A justice of the peace 
who is satisfied that am 
offence in connection with the tax is 
being, ha.s been or is about to be corn- 
milled on any premise.s, or that evidence 
of I he commis.sion of such an offence 
is to be found there, 

can authorise a customs officer to enter 
tile premises, “ if necessary by force,” 
search them, remove anything he 
thinks may be relevant, and search 
anybody he thinks may be involved. 

This is preposterous. It is also 
unnecessary. The Customs may have 
been worried by the scale on which 
wholesale e\'asions of Vat have recently 
been uncovered in France, hue British 
V'at is simpler and at much lower 
rates than French \’at ; the mcentiv’e 
to swindle is inudi lower, and the 
Cmstorus lias ]x>w'er anyw^ay to slap 
in an estimated assessment w'here it 
suspei*ts false returns, which the 
trader must pay unless he can supjxirt 
a successful appeal against it. The 
Customs can demand any document it 
wants now' without the need to break 
down the door. 

Nor is there justification for otiier 
small meannesses like the option to 
bear appeal.s in public except in special 
circumstances. 'Fhis is wrong : they 
should alw'ays be in private, because the 
infonnation given at such hearings will 
always go further than the trader 
is bound to reveal under other statiites 
like the Comymnics Acts. And when it 
comes to paying assessments, why 
should the Customs and Excise follow 
a different practice from the Inland 
Revenue ? It -is demanding that Vat 
assessments be yxiid on demand. But 
even the Inland Revenue does not 
demand prepavment before the hear¬ 
ing of an appeal. This part of the 
bill needs to be looked at aga'in. 


Key indicators; 

British economy 











Percentage change on 

Unemployment 

Up again, though not by 
much. And a few more jobs 
on offer. 



Month 

Index 
1963=-100 

previous three 

month months 

-^ 

one 

year 


Industrial 

production* 

employment* 

productivity* 

February 

January 

January 

111.9 

89.8 

138.5 

»10.2 

-01 

-1-0.5 

-10.6 

-1.1 

+0.9 

-9.6 

--4.7 

+2.9 

Industrie! production 

February Inures badly affected 
by miners' strike and power cuts. 

Export trade** 

Eng'g orders on hand* 
Retail trade* 
Unempioymont* 

March 

December 

February 

April 

143 

114 

112.1 

177.2 

-4i 
nil 
-0.9 
+ 0.5 

-9 

-0,7 

+2,1 

-9 

+6.2 

+27.0 

Consumeis' expenditure 
Volume of spending in first 
quarter {% down on previous 
quarter, also affected by 
power cuts. 


Average earnings* 

Retail prices 
bxport prices 

Import prices 

January 

February 

February 

February 

192.4 

154.2 

148 

134 

-+0.5 

+0.5 

nil 

“ i 

+1.5 
+ 1.6 

+8.7 

+8.1 

+5 


Export trade, retail trade, engineering order books: in 
constant prices). Unemployment: wholly unemployed 
latest rate 3.9 per cent. 

^Seasonally adjusted iProvisional 

volume terms (value at 
excluding school-leavers ; 
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Sorry, it's only 2 \ per cent 
for steel 


Although die legal niceties have still 
to be tidied up, the outline of the deal 
between the steelmakers of the Six, 
plus Britain, and the United States has 
now emerged. The Americans have got 
their way in virtually every respect. 
Under the three-year agneernent, 
which expired in December, the 
European (but not the British) steel¬ 
makers voluntarily undertook to limit 
•the growth of their steel exports to 
Arnerka to 5> f>or cent a year. When 
President Nixon's import surcharge was 
iim}>0(se<l, the Europeans demanded 
exemption for steel, on the ground thalt 
exjjorts to America were restricted any¬ 
way. This was refused, so the voluntary 
resitraint was abamlone^l with only a 
few inondis left to run. 

The surcharge came off iin December, 
to be replaced by an effective 12 per 
cent devaluation of ‘the dollar in terms 
of Eiiroi>ean currencies. Tlie Euro¬ 
peans’ negotiator, M. Jacques Ferry, 
pre.siderrt of the French Chamber of 
complained in January that 
I'kiroj^ean producers had no more than 
b {XT rent of the American market, 
and tliat their competition in 1971 had 
not ]>rcven'tcd American producers 
from raising their prices—already 
higher than the Europeans’—^by 10 per 
cent Nevertheless, these arguments 
have not prevented the Nixon 
Afl ministration from imposing a 
“ voluntary" limit on the growth of 
fairopean steel exports to tlie United 
States of onlv 2^ |)er cent for each of 
the thivc ye,ars 1972-74. 

All the Europicans have extracted in 
•return is an understanding that this 
quota will be open to renegotiation if 
there is a fuiKiamenlal diange in the 
balance of die world steel market, and 
^en thiis, everybody privately insists, 
is a let-out the Euroj)eans would l)e 
reluctant to invoke. It might l)e apobied 
#f, for instance, the .American Ixwm 


goes better than expected ; or if the 
Japanese should flocxl the Euiropean 
market wiitli steel. 

I'he Japanese liave agreed to limit 
their yteel exfx>il3s to Europe (this was 
a precondition of the Europeans’ 
undertaking to the Amerioans), But 
/they gave little away : their exports to 
Britain and the Six will come down by 
only one-fifth from tlie inflated total 
for 1971 ; no restrictions will apply to 
their shipments to the rest of Europe, 
and figures for 1973 and 1974 have 
.still to be agreed. 

l^ie European steelmakers were 
divided on whether the Nixon 
Admiinistration really would have 
pressed aliead and imposed quotas if 
its demands had not been met. What 
united tlieni, however, was a dislike of 
any disnjption in world markets for a 
pr^uict as capital-intensive as steel. 
They see the present American policy 
as sheer protectionism, but they ‘retain 
a yearning for an orderly world, with 
flexihlc agreements between gentlemen. 

It is precisely this aspect that has 
alarmed the European commission in 
Brussels. Of course the Treaty of Paris 
does not require the European sted 
industry to compete in overseas 
markets, and is altogether laxer in its 
anti-car tel isaition rules than the later 
Treaty of Rome. But if “ voiuntary 
restraints are acceptable for steel, how 
long will it be before the American 
steel industry, or indeed the motor 
indus/tr)^, •stairts tto complain thait the 
European st^ed quota is being by¬ 
passed by shipping steel to America m 
the form of cars ? “ Voluntary ” 

restraints may spread from one 
industry to another, reducing next 
year’s long-term world trade talks to 
a farce. 

Anyway, *thc Six arc planning for 
net exports of steel of 20m tons by 
1975 (againfjt about icfcm tons in 



You can't set! it to America 


1969-70, and les.s in 1971). Even tlion 
It is likely diat Europe's existing plaiii 
will be working only at airound 85 jiei 
cent of capacity by 1973, wifili the 
second stage of the Fos expan.sion, the 
Spanish Sag unto project and tiu 
Italians' expansion at Taranto to coinr 

EEC regions _ 

Mind my language 

Brussels 

Tlie EEC commission is expected 
announce shortly that Belgium’s 
d’expansion economique which })ro- 
vides the legal basis for the rountr\ s 
.system of regional aids will ha^'0 to 
be modihed to bring it into line with 
article 92 of the Treaty of Rome. 
A meeting between Mr Albert Bors- 
chettc, the commissioner responsible 
for competition, and a delegation of 
Belgian ministers fwled to agree, so 
the commission will now probably 
decide to invoke the formal machinery 
of the treaty. 

The whole of Belgium falls within 
the so-called central region of the EEC^ 
where special government investment 
incentives have been limited by agrtf- 







Net profit eGoeeds £30 million 

Sir Rxil Chambers reviews all-round growth in 1971 


The Annual General Meeting of the Royal 
Insurance Company Limited will be held on 
Wednesday, 10th May, in Liverpool. 

The following are extracts from the statement 
by the Chairman, Sir Paul Chambers, which has 
been circulated to stockholders with the 126th 
Annual Report and Accounts. 

Results and Dividend 

1971 was an encouraging year; pre-tax profit was C10-7m. 
higher at £41 -Om. and net profit increased from £22-3m. to £30-1 m. 

Premium income from general insurance business increased by 
11 ■0%to £449 9 m. and underwriting profits were earned in each of 
the major territorial divisions totalling £6'3m. compared with a loss 
of £1-4m. in 1970. Investment income increased by £3*1 m. to 
£33-5m. 

Following a valuation of the life fund for the triennium 1969/71 
the Stockholders' Long-term Insurance profits have been main¬ 
tained at £1 -Sm. per annum representing one year's allocation of 
the Stockholders' proportion of the distributed surplus grossed up 
by the underlying tax borne by the fund during the period. The 
amount of profit to be distributed following the three-year valua¬ 
tion is virtually the same as that for the previous five-year period. 

The Directors recommend a final dividend of 9-5p per 25p stock 
unit which makes a total dividend of 15p (1970 13p) leaving 
£12-4m. for transfer to the General Reserve. 

U.S.A. 

Premiums in the U.S.A. rose by 9*8% to £234 0m. The under¬ 
writing profit of £0*6m. compared with a loss of £4-6m. in 1970. 
After taking into account investment income, the total operational 
profit before tax was a record £17«4m. against £10-6m. in 1970. 

This improved result should be seen against a background of a 
generally healthy industry. Certain welcome developments have 
been taking place, particularly with regard to more flexible rating 
laws, although inflation is a continuing difficulty especially in the 
liability classes. 

The success of President Nixon's prices and incomes policy 
could be of considerable importance to our industry and on 
balance, if successful, should be beneficial. The concept of 
No-fauit' is likely to spread throughout the United States to the 
benefit of society and oui industry, but it is desirable that this 
should be on a uniform basis.' 

United Kingdom and Republic of Ireland 

Premium income increased by 11 *1% to £81 -Sm, and the under¬ 
writing profit rose to £4«0m. (1970 £2*3m.). 


Fire and consequential loss insurance was satisfactory although 
insurance covering bodily injury liabilities became more difficult. 
Premium rates for motor insurance have been too low to meet 
rapidly rising claims costs which increased by 20%. In addition, an 
amount of £1 Jm, has been provided as a result of the failure of the 
‘Vehicle & General' mainly to meet obligations under the Motor 
Insurers Bureau agreement. 

There has been a deterioration in claims experience both in 
Northern Ireland and the Republic of Ireland. 

Elsewhere Overseas 

In Canada the underwriting result was a profit of £0‘8m. as 
compared with £0 5m. in 1970. There was further steady growth 
of business in Australia and, despite the severe impact of cyclone 
'Althea' in December, the long record of profitability was 
maintained. 

In parts of Europe the results were still marred by major losses 
but there was a slight improvement over 1970. In February this 
year an agreement was entered into with one of the leading 
German insurance companies, 'Aachener und Mtinchener' for 
broadly based co-operation. Under the agreement 'Royal' will 
acquire a 10% share m the capital of the German company in 
exchange for the issue of Royal' stock. A reciprocal agreement has 
also been signed with an Italian company Societe Assicuratrice 
Industriale'. 

In other parts of the world there was overall a satisfactory contri¬ 
bution to the Group profit. 

Marine and Aviation 

World-wide premium income increased by 12% to £27-8m. and 
the underwriting profit was £2*5m. (1970 C1-6m.) All the major 
territories produced a profit and most of them a higher one than in 
the previous year 

Investments 

Investment income again increased satisfactorily in 1971. The 
benefits of the policy of investing a high proportion of our accruing 
funds in ordinary shares throughout the world are evident both by 
the increasing income from this source and by increasing the 
surplus of market values over balance sheet values. There has also 
been a benefit of the rise of prices of fixed-interest securities. 

Life 

Record new business was completed and further steps have 
been taken to expand our Life business. 

Following the valuation of the long-term funds at the end of the 
year, bonuses have been declared for three years 1969/71. The 
rate for 'Royal' United Kingdom with profits assurance policies is 
£4*50% per annum compound and the rates for other classes have 
also been increased to record levels. 
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jiient among the Sdx and the commis¬ 
sion to a maximum of 20 per cent of 
ihe cost of any project. The problem 
Ls not the size of the boosts to invest¬ 
ment but the limits of the areas to 
i^)enefit. The commission is insisting 
rliat these must be justified in terms of 
ates of unemployment or below- 
iverage incomes before givdng its 
ipproval. 

In practice, the commission is pre* 
)ared to authorise virtually all the 
imposed development areas in the 
f'pcnch-speaking south of the country 
Adth the exception of Tournai, but is 
ietermined to eliminate a number that 
^\ist now in the Flemish-speaking 
lorth. But while the commission is 
Tying to establish objective cniteria 
or re^onal help, the Belgian govern- 
nent is preoccupied with the need for 
I political balance between its two 
ractious communities. In a country 
A here the budget of virtually every 
n inis try is distributed in fixed propor- 
ions between Flanders, Wallonia and 
^j-ussels, it is clearly very hard for the 
(ovemment to accept diat development 
0-t‘as should be concentrated almost 
•xclusively in the French-speaking 
larts, however justified this might be 
‘fonomically. Hence the desperate 
ilt(‘nipt by tlie Belgian authorities to 
jret a reprieve for some of the more 
pt hi rive development areas in the 
lorth. 

I'iCOnoraically, the commission is 
dniost certainly right. With its central 
position, a major international port in 
\i)t\/erp, excellent communications 
iini a well-educated but co-ojxjrative 
ahour force, Flanders is one of the most 
*ni active areas for new industrial 
nvfhtrncnt in the common inau-ket—as 
hr figures show—with or without 
nvcstment aids, Wallonia, on the other 
latid, suffers from the same dis- 
Khaiitages as some of Britain’s 
ievclopment areas : an ageing popula¬ 
tion, declining industries and a reputa¬ 
tion for industrial strife. As Britain 
las also found, investment incentives 
dont’ will do little to improve a 
^iiiuidon like that. 

file’s debts _ 

Now it's ITT, too 

iho fiaot thait President Salvadw 
^Ueride armounced thait the Chilean 
of Intennartrional Telephone and 
^«loma.ph are to be expropriated did 
jnevent Chile from striking a bar- 
in ithc early hours of Thursday 
j^orning^ with its principal creditors, 
nown collectively as the Paris club, 
debts that now stand at as much 
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Wall pay when we feel like ft 


as $3.7 billion. 

Debt payments were suspended on 
November 9th, and the 12 creditors 
(America, Canada, Japan and nine 
European countries, including Spain) 
then asked to put $988m of this debt 
on to International Development 
Association terms retrospectively (ie, 
with a very low interest rate and pro¬ 
longed repayment periods). This was 
refu.sed. The Paris club then accepted 
an alternative proposal: that payments 
on these debts should remain in sus¬ 
pense until December, 1973. But dis¬ 
agreement continued on llie rate and 
the terms on which repayments should 
be made after that, and even the latest 
deal applies only to repayments due 
this year. 

There was also disagreement on two 
other points : one concerned the future 
management of the Chilean economy, 
it being no secret that, apart from the 
falling price of copper, much of Chile’s 
trouble began with the wage increases 
and mismanagement that followed the 
nationalisation of the copper mines. 
But President Allende has refused to 
accept supervision by the International 
Monetary Fund under the stand-by 
procedures, saying that Chile will not 
jeoparxiiise its sovereignty. However, 
much the same result seems to have 
been achieved indirectly, with the 
IMF acting only as technical adviser. 
The third disagreement centred on com¬ 
pensation for the copper companies, 
wliich the Americans wanted to be a 
precondition of any agreement. The 
Chileans argued that it was a matter to 
be settled by Chilean law and local 
courts. A conveniently ambiguous 
fonnula has now been adopted, that 
“ just ” compensation should be paid 
according to Chilean “ and interna¬ 
tional ” law, and this will presumably 
cover ITT too. 

President Allende’s pn^blem is to 
avoid appearing to sacrifice hi.s 
socialism to foreign bankers. The 


western countries’ doubts are subtler. 
Argentina is waiting in the wings, also 
preparing to renegotiate debts, altliough 
payments are still being kept up. Chana 
is in the process of repudiating some 
debts incurred to refinance those run 
up by Dr Nknitnah. Vet none of these 
three countries is poor, by developing 
countrv' standards ; Argentina is among 
the top three or foui members of 
Unctad’s Croup of 77. 

Other countries, like Mexico, have 
considerable debts but no problems 
about refinancing them regularly on 
nonnal terms. It is an ovcr-simplifica- 
lion to as.sume that all developing 
countrie.s are inexorably heading for 
mounting debt problems. Rut if coun¬ 
tries like Chile suspect that it pays to 
run into payments [)roblems, because 
hard debts can then easily be refinanced 
on .soft terms—by loans that, on a 
change of regime, may have to be 
refinanced again on even softer terms 
—then the suflercrs will be tho.se 
countries that really need .soft aid : 
India, Indonesia and Bangladesh. 

French shops _ 

Hypertax _ 

Peris 

France's social security system has 
many gaps. Numerous .separate schemes 
exist for different categories of worker, 
varying in the size and range of bene¬ 
fits they give, but the self-employed on 
the whole, fall outside the system alto¬ 
gether. Now something is to be done 
for the numerous, vocal and politically 
powerful shopkeepers. But because, in 
principle, social security in France is 
paid for almost wholly by charges on 
employers, and because small-scale 
retailing is supposedly so finely 
balanced on the borderline of profit¬ 
ability that it could not* stand a levy 
on sales or profits to pay for pensions, 
the government has adopted a very 
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Liable to bo pensioned off 


Frencli solution. 

'rhc pensions will be financed by a 
levy on large shops ; those of 400 sq 
metres or more will have to pay an 
annual tax of Fif) (£1.14) per sq 
metre. Needless to say, the super¬ 
market gn)ups are appalled. Some 
hypermarkets exceed 3,f)00 sq metres, 
not including parking space, which 
may or may not be counted. Although 
supermarkets still account for less than 
30 per cent of retail sales, their steady 
growth (with many of them on the out¬ 
skirts of towns) reflects a definite 
change in French .shopping habits. 

But not all fiypermarkct and super¬ 
market firms arc as well-established or 
as profitable as Carrefour, which 
doubled its earnings last year, and 
there are protests that some of the 
newer companies may be forced out 
of business. I'he department stores, 
which have 'been going through a lean 
time, will mainly escape, as the levy 
will fall only on shops built within the 
past ten years. The public has become 
aware—or has been .told—tliat it will 
pay in the end through higher food 
))nces in suf^ermarkets and a fine head 
of resentment is building up, ahead of 
the debate in the national a.s.sernib]y in 
a few' wt'ek.s’ time. 

Spanish repairs 

AA, RAC 
please note 

Barcelona 

'Ihe Sj>am.sh goivemment has pu'hli.shcd 
a new decree controlling repair's in 
garages. Not before time. Growing 
agitation and frecjuont letters to the 
pres.s about repair charges and bad 
work have been evident in the two 
years since complaints were first raised 


in the Cortes. There has also been pres¬ 
sure from the official trade unions. The 
main complaint has been about the 
practice of giving a blanket price for 
repairs, with no details, supposedly to 
save time and paperwork. Motorists 
are not convinced ; there has been a 
good deal of over-chaiging among the 
15,000 repair garages. 

Control will be a nightmare, but the 
new regulations are drastic. A list of the 
prices of spares and the average co.s/t of 
labour must be given to the customer, 
No job may be acr.epted before the 
customer has signed an estimate, unless 
he agrees, in writing, to waive one. New 
problems that crop up during the work 
may not be dealt with without his writ¬ 
ten consent and a further estimate. 
When the job i.s finished a detailed hill 
must il)e presented. A complaints book 
must be available in official form. All 
spares must be new and have the 
nianufacturer’is imprint, unless the 
dealer is authoiised to u.se secondhand 
ones, and so on. Blue plaques on the 
fronts of garages will .show what types 
of work may be carried out : a wrench 
for mechanical repairs, a torch for 
electrical and a hammer for bodywork 
ones, together with numbers i, 2 or 3 
to indicate the garage’s grading for 
each. 

Repair shops may be closed down or 
fined for infringements, the fines rang¬ 
ing up to a ceiling of 5ni pesetas 
(£30,000). Foreign motorists may still 
find it hard to judge the charges made, 
but tliey will at least be able to get 
a breakdown of the costs of the work, 
and have their old parts back if they 
want them. 

Motor repairs are a source of irrita¬ 
tion everywhere. But in Spain the car 
papulation has grown so rapidly that 
the garages have simply not l>een able 
to keep pace. Even .so, it is going to 
take a mighty long time filling out all 
those forms, and writing those letters. 

Singapore _ 

Vietnam business 

Kuala Lumpur 

Singapore’s itrade as lan entrepot has 
\yeei\ declining, with one import^t 
exception. Itdias evolved imto the major 
centre for the distribution of war 
surplus scrap from Vietnam, a business 
that has been transformed by the 
arrival of Usapori (the United States 
Army Procurement Office) from the 
Ryukyu Islands, a few months ago. 
U«apori’s job is <to sell oflf the leftovers 
of war, but in the process it has cut 
into a trade that has made many 


Singapore fortunes in 'the past. 

Three or four years ago around 30 
Singapore fums were buying ** scrap ” 
from Vietnam at about' $30 a -ton, 
much of it consisting of only partly- 
used equipment that could be resold 
at many times ithc purchase price. The 
trade was legal. And in due course the 
Singapore government moved into it 
through two shadowy firms: Norton 
(Private), Ltd, and the United Metal.s 
and Plant Company. In its 'heyday, 
Norton, employtng 80 people at its 
major centre at the Vietnam coastal 
town Qui Nhon, would ship goodN 
back to United Metal’s huge scrapyard 
at Bodok, on Singapore’s ijouth-east 
shore. 

Bui today, according to a local 
Chinese insider, "‘the Americans aiP 
getting smart.” Usapori itself now runs 
two auctions, one for scrap and one 
for reusable equipment. When the first 
auctions were held in February, the 
revenue from equipment 'totalled over 
$150,000, with buyers coming from as 
far as France and California. Dump 
trucks fetched $10,000, or about half 
the price when new ; but they were 
exceptional. On average, prices 
worked out at at)out one-eighth of new. 
This continuing flow of quality second¬ 
hand goods is attributable to the curi¬ 
ous budgeting of the American army, 
under which procurement allocations 
are fixed annually and allow for a IiirIi 
rate of loss. Frequently this means that 
much existing stock becomes surphis 
and has to be off-loaded. Repairs an" 
hard to carry out in Vietnam, and it 
is often simpler to sell off the stuff ant! 
leave Singapore to repair it. 

Now 'that the American and Singa¬ 
pore governments dominate the trade, 
only 10 private outlets in Smgajjore 
remain to run -scrap out of Vietnam 
themselves, apart from the considerable 
illegal trade that continues to flourish , 
via Hongkong. This consists largely of i 
.shellcases converted into palletised 
brass and copper, and sold off at less 
than half world market prices, 
probably at $120 a«ton, with the bnver 
taking deliver)' at some offbeat rendez¬ 
vous in Viietnam 'and bribing his own 
way out, which is no easy business. 

Officially, the American government 
has sold no more than 1,000 tons ot 
shellcases, yet, says one regular Viet¬ 
nam hand, “Every guy has a f<^ 
thousand tons for sale.” The ni 05 
lucrative trade of aill is people, bon* 
of rioh Vietnamese evading die 
will pay $5,000 or more for 
to Hongkong phw passport. 
operating within the taw, the 
yard, now used by Usapori, k filw 
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Ready Mixed Concrete 

Significant Expansion by Group 

• Group turnover £217,226,000 — up 32% 

• Pre-tax profits £11,401,000 — up 63% 

• Dividends up from 19*5% to 24% 

• Earnings per share 9.2p — up 64% 

• Continued expansion in U.K. of ready mixed concrete, sand and 
gravel extraction and builders merchanting activities. 

• Re-development of worked-out mineral land for housing schemes 
and leisure areas continues apace. 

• European investments continue to grow and generally to prosper. 

"Ihe year 1971 produced a good increase in turnover and profit Your Board 
believes that the continuing development of our operations at home and overseas, 
together with the increased activity in the United Kingdom to be expected from the 
latest Budget proposals, promise further satisfactory advances m the earnings of 
the Company in the current year." W. R. Northcott - Chairman 







Copies of the annual report and 
brochure describing the many 
activities of the Group may be 
obtained from the Company 
Secretary, Ready Mixed 
Concrete Limited RMC House 
High St, Feltham, Middlesex. 
Tel 01-890 1313. 
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soyoifd 
like to 
convert a 
good income 
into solid 
capital ?_, 

Perhaps, like many prosperous men and women in 
business today, you have a good income now. but 
little or no capital for later use. or to provide for your 
family after your death 

You should read the LONDON LIFE, booklet which 
describes a well-proved and outstandingly profitable 
way of converting income into capital The many 
remarkable advantages include 

• income lax and estate duty advantages obtainable 
vyith no other policy 

• a flexible saving period from 10 years to a virtually 
indefinite term 

• benefits withdrawable at various stages, if desired, 
on terms guaranteed at the outset 

The LONDON LIFE offers substantial advantages to 
its policyholders It is a mutual Company, with no 
shareholders and all tfie profits shared by its Members 
It pays no commission to brokers or agents. And the 
Honorary Committee of Reference includes many 
prominent business and professional men. 

Send this coupon to 

The 

London Life Association Ltd I 

B1 King William Street London EC4N 7BD Tel 01 -626 0511 

Bstabtished 1806. Funds over £140 million 


Please send me a copy ot the LONDON LIFE booklet 
"A Unique Method of Coverting Income into Capital" 

Name 

Address 


Date of Birth Ei 
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Marine MUbndtB new Pfflis 
branch is not hard to find. 



Marine Midland has just opened a new branch at 
17 Place Vendome, an address well known to both 
American and European businessmen. Now we can offer 
your business complete banking service. 

Including: Local currency or Eurodollar financing. 
French franc or dollar-deposit accounts. Introductions to 
local businessmen and Government officials. 
Remittances in all free-world currency. Foreign- 
exchange transactions. Facts on taxes, labor, credit and 
investments. As well as import-export opportunities. 

The kind of help only a Full-Service bank can give you. 

Marine Midland Bank—New York is the largest bank 
in the $9-billion Marine Midland banking system with 
274 offices in 177 cities and towns throughout New York. 

When you’re in Paris, drop in and visit Andr^ J. 
Plagnol and Aim6 P. Ferzan, vice presidents, at our new 
address (Tel. 742-5397). 

Marine Midland can steer your business on a 
profitable course. 



IVIARIIME IVIIDI.AI\ID BANK 

IM6W vonK 

Main Office: 140 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 10015 International 
Branches: Piria. 17 Place VendOme, 1 er. London, 5 Lothbury, E,C. 2. 
Nassau. Repreaentative Officaa: BogoU • Buanoa Alias • DiaKarta 

• Frankfurt • Hong Kong • Madrid • Mexico City • Panama City • Rome 

• SAq Paulo • Seoul - Singapore • Sydney • Tokyo. Cable: Marmidbank. 
Member F.D.I.C. 
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up tready lor the May auction. Soon 
ithe auotionB m^I be held monthly. 
Some bairgadins are still ito be had in 
earthmoviing eq^uipment and the like. 
But nowadays tne “ scrap ” is genuine. 

German trains _ 

Nein, danke _ 

When the man picked for the hot spot 
as chairman of the German railway 
.system decided at the last moment that 
he did not want it, the government 
was left with precious little time to 
find a replacement: in fact, the 
C German transport minister, Herr Georg 
Leber, reckons that he has until next 
Tuesday to do it. The retiring presi¬ 
dent, Herr Heinz Oeftering, leaves in 
three weeks, and Herr Paul Hahne¬ 
mann, the ex-sales chief of BMW and 
reputed to be a management whiz-kid, 
was appointed last month to take over 
from him. Herr Hahnemann has now 
had second thoughts ; on closer exami¬ 
nation, he may have decided that the 
task of getting the railways out of 
the red was just too daunting. What¬ 
ever his reasons, he backed out. 

Herr Leber is said still to be debating 
whether to look for another outsider 
from industry, or to make the best 
of a bad job and appoint the next 
chairman from within the railways. 
Whoever takes the job will find the 
i^oing tough. The railways have been 
in the red for years, but recently losses 
luive been going up alarnuingly, to 
£:^()0m last year and probably £36om 
this year. The accumulated dt^cit now 
f'tands at £1.5 billion, interest payments 
alone exceed £i8om. 

rhere is no secret about the reasons 
why. The railways employ 400,000 
people and wages make up 70 per 
cent of costs ; the wage inflation of 
the past two y^ars has therefore hit 
the system particularly hard. But the 
Rovornment would not allow fares to 
Ko up. Reluctantly, it has now con¬ 
ceded that the railways can raise 


Sehr schdn. but who*s paying for it ? 

charges by up to 20 per cent without 
clearing it each time with Bonn, but 
the political pressure against any size¬ 
able increase remains strong. Com¬ 
muter fares did go up by 10 per cent 
in Mairch, but this comes nowhere near 
to offsetting the higher costs. 

Commuter services are particularly 
unprofitable because the cream of the 
business no longer goes by rail but 
drives .itself to work in its own car. 
Yet the railways are obliged to keep 
services going for the benefit of the 
dwindling number of non-car owners. 
Then there are a number of branoli 
lines, particularly near the east German 
border, that ought to be shut but are 
kept open l>ecause it would look 
politically bad to close them. The 
government pays a subsidy of sorts for 
operations that it considers socially 
necessary, but this year’s subsidy of 
£300m is nowhere near the sum 
needed, and, as Herr Willy Brandt is 
heading for a massive budget deficit, 
he is unlikely to provide any more. 

The government commissioned a 
study on the relative nJes of rail and 
air within Germany this decade and 
was told a.s a result last month tliat 
another £1.2 billion should be invested 
in the railways. The railways’ own 


investment programme, wliich includes 
a superfast train system running on a 
special track, comes to £3.5 billion to 
1985, merely iin fixed assets, and with¬ 
out making any allowance for the cost 
of new rolling stock. There is no hope 
of raising tfiis kind of money unless 
the government provides most of it. 
Any new chairman will want to know 
how much it is prepared to put up. 

Electric motors _ 

Silenced 

Utrecht 

Prince Bernhard of the Netherlands 
opened SKF’s new $1510 European 
group laboratory at Jutphaas, near 
Utrecht, on Wednesday. Under the 
wraps tliere are various projects by 
which SKF is evolving more advanced 
applications for its basic bearings. The 
most notable—and touchy—of these is 
a new design of electric motor which 
cuts noise dramatically by mounting 
the bearings in the motor in a different 
way. Electric motors are one of the 
growth sectors of the market ; so SKF 
is on to a good tlwing anyway. But 
the .socially-conscious trade unions in 
Sweden have also been pressing hard 
for a reduction in factory noise (there 
are new British rules too). In SKF’s 
own plants the new motors will be put 
to work in its massive grinding shops, 
where the standard motors now pro¬ 
duce a noise of 100 decibels, which is 
enough to start permanent damage in 
human hearing within one day. The 
new design ought to cut this to 70 
decibels, literally to a whisper. 

The touchy question is that the 
motors would be ideal for submarines, 
for which the actual—and desired— 
levels of electric motor noise are secret, 
and understandably so. But Sweden is 
a neutral country. 


Key indicators: world commodity prices 

Hides off peak 


A better kill in Britain this week left 
Kids prices at the London auction 
20% below their peak of a month ago. 
£ven so, with Argentina's ban on 
c^tports still in force, prices look Kke 
remaining at their highest levels since 
Korean war for some time yet. 


Index Percentage 

1963>»100 change on 

Apr Apr one one 

12 19 month year 

All items 128.7 129.1* - 1.0 -f 3.9 

Food 139.1 141.0* - 2.4 + 5.9 

Fibres 100.9 100.6* r 1.9 +26.4 

Metals 187.7 184.8 - 2.3 -16.3 

Mlec 113.5 113.4* + 3.7 + 4.9 

^provisional 
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Striking it rich with the Tories 


On the clay tiiat the Ck>vernrnent 
derailed the railway unions, the London 
stoc‘-k market hit record highs. On 
Wednesday the Finanoial l imes index 
of industrial ordinary shares closed ^ 
paints up, after having been 6^ jx)int4» 
up at one stage, llie buying fever 
abated .somewhat on Thursday, but at 
the close the index was down only ^>.5 
points at 524.;^. This waiS still in the new 
high ground, above the peak of 521.9 in 
Septeml)C'r, 1968, and the more compre- 
hensiive indi<'es have also ireached new 
peaks itliis week. 

No one can pin the day-to-day 
changes in market sentiment down to 
one thing or another. Taking the longer 
span, it would .seem that the stock 
market has benefited greatly under Mr 
Heath’s nearly 23 months in power. 
But the market is curiou.sly apolitical, 
and choose.s its bull periods wiithout 
reference to the government of the 
day. Over shorter periods, it is pretty 
dear from the chart that the market 
is oblivious to even the most damaging 
of strikes. In most it has gone up— 
but it would be hard to make out an 
ijrgunicnt for cause and effect. What 
really matters to the market ts the 
gT(>wth in money supply and the 


growth of corporate profits. 

Most thing.s have been going the 
way of t’hc bulls lately. The telex from 
New York tells of record profits, trad¬ 
ing levels and prices, and resal growth 
in gro.s.s domestic pioduct (even if 
not qu/icc as fast as the Nixon Adminis¬ 
tration is hoping for), l^he economic 
news in Britain is clouded in the uncer¬ 
tainties of slrikes and go-.slows, but the 
bullish enthu.siasm sweeps aside con¬ 
siderations of the inflationary impact 
of even the 12^% rejected by the rail- 
wayinen. 

What counted this week was the pick¬ 
up of unit trust .sales (and the decline 
in redemption.s) and a string of good 
comjiany resulLs. Bach of these seeims 
to have*, touched off a rush, not just 
for the r(qx>rLing company but zAso for 
the other shares in the .sector. Engineer¬ 
ing was boosted by Guest, Keen and 
Netticfolds ; food by Associated Biscuit 
Manufacturers; and building by Asso¬ 
ciated Portland Cement. Then on 
'rhursday hid interest got a fillip when 
Ocean Steam went into the lead in the 
Cory stakes with results which pu^^hed 
up its share price by lop to i56p. 

Perhaps surprisingly, in view of the 
new tax advantage on capital gains, the 


investment itrusit group vvias one sector 
not breaking new ground this week ; 
but then its prices had been pushed to 
a peak on March 29fth dn post¬ 
budget enthuriasm. The recent sharp 
drop in the investment dollar premium, 
too, may have made some trusts look 
a little vulnerable ; the drop how¬ 
ever, was slightly reversed, this week, 
with the premium on Wednesday at 
21%. 

Time to buy again 

Engineering shares have been going up 
and down lake yo-yos since the stock 
market boom got past its initial stage 
in the middle of last year. Recently 
some have dropped from theii 
January highs, and this perhaps repres¬ 
ents a good buying opportunity now 
that the Government is set on growth, 
come hell or high wages. One reason 
for the recent falls has been that tlie 
earlier buyers have got bored of wait¬ 
ing, wanting short-term rather 'than 
medium-term profit. Another i.s that 
we are in the middle of the results 
season for companies with calendar 
years. Attention is feeling drawn to the 
past, rather than to prospects. 

Vickers’ results on Thursday plea.sed 
the market. The earnings of 6.6p, 
up 70%, put the price up to ii8p, 
where the p/c is 17.8; earnings 
could well reach gp this year. But , 
Guest, Keen and Netticfolds’ 1971 ; 
results were at «thc top end of the j 
market’s expectations. The second half- 
year more than made up for the fir.^ ■ 
half drop caused by the Ford sti ike, 
and the full year’« pre-tax profit was ^ 
£45ini, or £47jm allowing for extra' 
depreciation and Rolls-Royce. Full 
consoUdation of some foreign 
iaries, in whiefh a greater stake wa*, 
taken, makes £43.30:1 the comparative; 
figure with 1970’s £43.im. The flccoodj 
half growth was mraerated because; 
the motor industry met demand puiij 
of its stock, smd commeraal veihi<^| 
demand remained weak. Any improve^: 
meat here will be offset in the first half'; 
of 197a by the irtinei^d strike, but the^ 
Continued^ m p^ge 
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TWA’s 

AMBASSADOR SERVICE. 

SAMEPRKE 
AS OTHER AIRUNES’ 
ECONOMY SERVICE 

We must admit that other airlines could offer you choice of three meals in economy rather than no chout 
something like TW\’s Ambassador Service. And sometimes it cost nothing but a little thought 

All we did was see what our competitors were (no-smoking sections, for example), 

giving in terms of comfort, meals, entertainment and Next time you fly to America, ask your travel agent 
ground services. to book you a Ambassador flight. 

Then worked all year to give you something better. On a 707 or 747 . 

Sometimes this cost a fortune (we npped out the If it isn’t considerably better than the service other 

insides of all our 707 ’s and renewed eveiything from airlines offer you, fly back with one of them, 
the floor up) They all charge the same as TWA’s new 

Sometimes this cost a little more trouble (offering a Ambassador Service^_ 
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'he Ground Ambassador. 

Whatever your problems, he’ll help 
on from booking a car to getting 
hotel to phoning your office. 
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TWA’s new terminal in New York. 

For TWA passengers only. It has its own customs and immigration faci lities. 
Most airlines still share one old terminal. 
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mn Seats in economy. 

ly TWA gives you this twin seat on 707 ’s in economy. It can 
three across, or if the plane’s not full, two across or even a couch. 
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of three to five meals, 
“y TWA offers you a choice of 
meals in economy, five in 






Containerized baggage. 

Quite simply, it is the quickest way 
of handling your baggage. 

Only TWA has this on every flight. 
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Choice of films. 

TWA offers you a choice of films 
(one for adtilts, one for everybody).* 
Most airlines still show one, or none. 
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Willingly. 

thafs how we carry your cargo 
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Wc at K1A1 t;i\e vour 
cari;() that iittlc extra 
ill pcrsonali/.cd attention 
and care. 

d'hat ’s how w e have 
hceoine l)ig as a 
freight carrier far bevi )nd 
the borders oi our 
eotintrv. 

'rhat’s how w e gained 
our reputation as 
experts in worldw ide 
cargo handling. 

Add KI Al to vour 
distribution svstein, and 
well become 
a reliable part ot vour 
pnaduct. 


KLIVI 

CARGO 
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The Scottish Highlands and Islands. 
The biggest development area in the 
whole of the British Isles. A place 
with bigger opportunities and per¬ 
haps a different philosophy from any 
other locations you could choose. 

We're out to create. To build in¬ 
dustry from scratch. To shape an 
environment which is as economic¬ 
ally attractive as it is beautiful. 

This means we need worthwhile 
ideas and projects which we can 
combine with our experience and 


the resources we have available. To¬ 
gether we can give British industry 
and the British economy, a much 
needed lift. 

So we’re looking for two types of 
people. Those who have a going con¬ 
cern which they wish to expand and 
those who have an idea which needs 
turning into reality. 

We can offer quite a bit in the way 
of resources: manpower, space. 


water and power—not to mention 
get-off-the-ground financial support. 
And by plane we are only two hours 
from London and little more from 
other main centres in Britain. 

But first take time off to read our 
new industrial brochure. It tells of 
the sort of conditions you can expect, 
the type of projects we've already 
worked on. the kind of assistance 
and backing you could receive. 

There's a copy for anyone with the 
will to be a high flier. 


offering 

British industry adiance to take offi 
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Closing a 

There you are in the U.K. 

And here we arc, Australia’s 
biggest < <)mpany. ^ 

With 12,000 miles between us. ^ H 

From that distance, can you H H 

really get a Iceling about us? H H U 

For both our sakes, it’s 
inipoitant that you do. 



There you are in the U,K. 

And here we arc, Australia’s 
biggest (ompany. i 

With 12,000 miles between us. I 

From that distance, can you * 

really get a teeling about us? . 

VV^e hope so. \ 

For botli our sakes, it’s A 

inipoitant that you do. fl 

betause to deal confidently with 
any <oni[)any, you have to know 
that they’re big and stable enough 
to be effective. 

Fspccially when tlieyre 12.000 
miles away. 

For that reason, we’ve prepared 
some infoniiation that you will find 
reassuring and possibly surprising. 

It will certainly let you sleep 
well at night when you deal svith 
Australian industry. 

Last year, lUIP paid out £Stg. 

117 million in wages. 

That isn’t a boast. 

It is simply an indication of the 
magnitude of our operation. 

At this moment, BHP employs 
. 5 f ),000 people. 

And thousands more work in 
industries allied with ours. 

So much for our size. This is 
what we do with it. 

Mining. 

This is where the company 
really started in 1885 . 

l.ast year, we produced 27 
million tons of ironstone, coal, 
limestone, manganese and dolomite. 

And a constant programme'of 
geologic al exploration is increasing 
already vast pjoven reserves. 

All this, you will no doubt 
agree, is very healthy indeed. In 
fact, it makes BIIP one of the 
world’s great mining companies. 

Stcelmaking. 

Naturally, with the access we 
have to enormous supplies of high 



grade ore. our steelmaking activities 
are equally well developed. 

Since 1915 , BHP has been 
Australia’s steelmaker. 

Today, BHP operates four iron 
and steel works. 

If you visited them you would 
be pleased to note how we utilize 
highly advanced technology and 
equipment. 

Last year, in our four iron and 
steelworks, we produced just under 
7 million tons of raw steel, which 
ranks BHP 13 th among free world 
producers. 

And in mid- 1972 , a £Stg.I 63 
million expansion wilFcome 
onstream at Port Kembla, Australia s 
largest steelworks, boosting 
total capacity to 9 million tons. 

This output satisfies Australia’s 
totiil steel needs with enough 
capacity to fulfil hefty export orders. 

And each year, that capacity 
grows. 




Oil and gas. 

Until 1969, Australia imported 
90% of its petroleum requirements. 

Over the last 3 years, a dramatic 
change has taken place. 

60% of this country’s total 
petroleum requirements now 
comes from Australian Helds. 

Blip and Esso found oil and 
'^as under the turbulent waters of 
bass Strait. 

1,600 million barrels of oil and 
9.r) trillion cubic feet of natural gas. 

It cost the partnership fStg. 

ISO million to explore and develop, 
lent the calculated risk paid off. 

And the search continues. 

Shipbuilding. 

BHP’s shipbuilding activities 
date back to only 1941. 

Yet since that time, BHP has 
Ijiiilt 52 vessels — 12 for the 
' ompany’s own fleet, now totalling 
18 ships. 

This year we’ll launch 53, 54 
and 55, including a 78,000 dwt. ore 
carrier. 

All built, naturally enough, 
with BHP steel. 

Each year, the fleet transports 
’>ome 12 tttlimn tons of raw 
'"ateriais to.our 


Our fleet may not worry Mr. 
Onassis. 

But then, we make more steel 
than he does. 

Research and exploration. 

A company like BHP leans 
heavily on it. 

Some 600 people, including 150 
scientific staff, arc engaged in 
research and development at our 
two major research laboratories 
and at the Works Ial>oratories in 
each of the steclmaking plants. 

BHP’s mineral exploration 
team numbers over 70. 

It is, in fact, one of Australia’s 
largest group of geologists and 
geophysicists. 

Investment. 

Over the past ten years, BHP 
has ploughed back over f.Stg.604 
million in new plant and 
equipment. 

Over that same period, the 
company has pjiid out £.Stg.l09 
million to its 18.3,000 shareholders. 

And perhaps most important of 
all, is our investment in brainpower. 

.\t this moment, we have just 
under 6,000 of our people receiving 
.specialised training and higher 
education. 

We intend to be here for a 



Australia’s 

«BHP 

Tbe Brato in Praprielary 
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Our jets, 

don’t move any faster. 


Our passengers do. 


Our passengers are a step ahead of the rest. They’re 
taking the lead m tlie development of a rich, expanding, 
wide-open continent Africa 

To Africa, from Africa and within Africa, they fly Air 
Afrique The only airline with the size and speed they want 

Like 84 flights a week. To 34 African cities. And every 
flight has one thing in common. Efficient, courteous, 
unobti usive service 

Which wc mean to expand still further. For instance, 
we’re just about to introduce the first three giant DClO’s the 
continent has ever seen 

At Air Afrique, we can’t afford to hang around. 

Nor can our passengers. 



MRSMmQUB 


Europs’s blggsst coverage of 
Africa in association with UTA 


General bales aiyonts—UTA Fi onch Airlines 

LONDON wivoi^ 177 PirtadiUv (01) 4934881 Reservations (01) 620 6114. BIRMINGHAM 3. Rutt^AdHpuae, 
Edmund S^rtol 1021) 236 2<)J1 GLASGOW C.2 124 81 Vincent Street ( 041 ) 2212101 . MANCHESTER M24JG. 
70-76 Cro'Jb Street (061) 834 7891 





When it looks like thifl^ 


it sounds like this. 


The L-1011 IS a far cry from other jetliners 
Because it hardly even sounds like one 
In fact, il's the quietest biq let in the world 
Thanks to the Rolls-Royce RB 211 engine 
It's a revolutionary design with fewer moving, 
noise-making parts 

What's more the imtating whine you 
probably assoaate with most jets is missmg from 
the L-1011 That's because about 80% of the air 
that's sucked into the engme bypasses the hot 
engine core 


So when the L-1011 takes off, you'll hear less 
than half the annoying jet noise you're used to 
hearing (According to acoustical annoyance 
studies published in U S Government reports) 
Air Canada, Air Jamaica, Delta, Eastern, 
and TWA will be ilymg the "rriStar soon 
And that's the best news people who hve around 
airports have heard in years 

TIm woriA qaieM big JeL 
TIiaLocMMWd L-IMl TriSlar 
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BRITAIN 

into 

EUROPE 

Bntain no longer has to choose between the continent of Europe 
and the open sea It needs both And the conunent of Europe 
needs Britain and the open seas it will bring into Europe with it 

The Ecmioiniat has prepared a 52 *pagc booklet on the 
detailed and broad imphcations of British entry It does not 
hide the many doubts, it answers them This booklet is based 
on updated versions of the dozen widely read briefs published 
m The Economist between 24 April and 10 July iqyi 

Bafm £or aoprints fimn Tha EcMUUiiiat 

Inland and sun ace mail 30p, airmail 45p 25) 

Postage IS mcluded 

BRIEF BOOKS 

This background senes of 28 -page bneb, illustrated with maps, 
charts and photographs, looks at some current world problems 
and isolates the issues 

Rataa for Brief Booka 

Inland and surface mail 25p, airmail 45p (US$1 25) 

Postage n mcluded Binder, surface mail £l (US$2 75) 


Please tend me the following fCoo o omle t raprlotet 
The Hnif - for gott e n Army (Jen 71) _ 

Uletera»ly7i) - 

Britain Into Enrope (Jhlygei 71) - 


Please send me the following Briaf Boohai 


a* ^Europe _ 

3. Bevalnation _ 

5 . Race Rehitlooa — 

6. CSilna . 

8 . *C3old _ 

9 * Road Safety _ 

10. Trade Unlims _ 

11 , Technoloflcel 

Forecaating — 

la. Life Aaenranoe ^ 

13 . Tarnation _ 

Student Revolt ( 1 / 70 )_ 

17 , Common Market 

(■/TO) - 





Please also send_ Brief Booh BIn d er e 

^revised or up-dated 


name 


address 


1 enclose cheque/postal order for 



The Economist Publications Department 
25 St James s Street Ijondon SW1A 1HG 


\\fe*ve got a nose 
for business in 
Saudi Arabia and 
the Middie East 
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We aren’t worried 
the brain drain 


Some of Japan's best brains in international finance have 
now been transferred to Lngland to staff IBJ's London 
Branch. Internationally-oriented financial institutions and 
business organizations can now take advantage of IBJ's 
wide range of banking, consulting and coordinating 
services, especially in fields related to Japanese industry 
and business. Next time you have a brain-wave, give us 
a call. 

London Branch; 26 King Street, London EC2V 8HU 
Tel: 01*606-7201 Telex: 885393 


Japan't Uiading bank in industrial finance since 1902 


THE INDUSTRIAL BANK OF JAPAN, LTD. 

Head Office; M, Yaesu 5>choniie, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, Japan 
Other Overaeaa Offices: New York, Frankfurt/M. and Sydney. 


First we fly you there in one of our super 
Boeing 707’sor if you prefer, you can stopover 
in Frankfurt, Geneva or Rome. But our service 
iliK'sn’t stop there because then we look after 
yon from our specialized business advisory 
unire in Jeddah. We know Saudi Arabia best, 
and we know where the opportunities are. 

So we can help you with your business 
prohlems.Fast. Before putting you on to 
ono of our jets that span Saudi Arabia. 

Or SDI can take you onwards to other cities 
ill ilio Middle East or Gulf, We don’t think 
yon II mind us keeping our nose in your 
Business. All the way. For more information 
wi our Business Advisory Service in Jeddah, 
pli'use contact your travel agent or 

SAUDI ARABIAN 

airlines 

17] Regent Street,London W1 • Member of 
l''^!'[)hone: 01-734 6944 










YmVc lookiiig at an excitiiig new progiwHiie from Scotland 


That, of course, is no ordinary screen. 

It’s the read-off screen on what is formally called 
the IBM 3270 Information Display System. 

But the 3270 isa Scottish programme: IBM’s 
manufacturing plant at Greenock has the responsibility 
for supplying it to over 100 countries throughout the 
world. (And if orders and interest are anything to goby 
that means a lot of exports!) 

But the 3270 is just one programme keeping 
Greenock busy. 

In addition to display units they also manufacture 


data entry equipment, terminals, computers and 
optical character readers. Giving employment to around 
2000 people. 

And, together with Havant (IBM’s other major UK 
manufacturing plant) their delivered exports approached 
£50m.in 1971. 

But ail this activity means more than statistics. Projects 
like the IBM 3270 are putting British computer manufac¬ 
turing personnel among the most advanced in the world. 

And that’s a long-term benefit that just can’t be 
measured. 


IBM 

ISM Unitad Kingdom UmKod, 380 Chiswick High Road. London, W.4. 
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second half should be good for a io% 
increase over 1971. Pre-tax profit for 
the year could therefore give earnings 
of 25P and a dieapish prospective p/e 
of 16 at 408p. 

Tube ]^estmcnts looks less of a buy 
at 437P on a historic p/e of 17. The 
engineering is heavier than GKN’s as 
nearly half the turnover is in tubes 
and aluminium, and there is the 
machine tods division as well, so that 
the cyclical recovery will largely be 
1973’ chairman has forecast 

a drop in the first half profit of about 
20%. As for Plessey, although the 
January to March results, showing a 
rise of £150,000 to £5jm despite the 
strike, are reasonable, the market 
should be waiting for more evidence to 
justify a prospective p/c of ai)out 24 
at I55p. But the benign sentiment of 
a bull market might start lifting the 
share pr^ice out of its recent downward 
drift. 

Stores _ 

Mixed luck 


The stores sector, on an average p/e 
of 26 in anticipation of Mr Barber’s 
spending boom, is vulnerable to dis¬ 
appointment as results which reflect 
last year’s diflicult and patchy retail 
climate come through. Retailers man¬ 
aged an average rise in theii turnover 
of 9% over the year; but while 
durables went up 14%, clothing and 
fixxl were left behind, and, what with 
[Kxwer cuts and unscasonal weather, 
the early months of this year have not 
been much better for them. Even 
Marks and Spencer did not escape, 
although, as usual, it managed to out- 
p;ice the average : this time witli a 


Some bott«r than othars 

% increases in value of retail sales 1970to 1971 

00 -Estimated weakly sales in 1971 \ rmiiiinn 
00 -Latest estimated level / 

0 % 5 10_15 



booksellers, stationers (independent only) 


derxrtment stores 
LOOP shops 

C^LOTHING 0 FOOTWEAR \ 

0 PAPER ISHOPS 
Ml ORDER eUSlN^^ 


14 

16 

127 

132 

44 

46 

2f 

26 

11 

12 


10% rise in clothing sales and a 15% 
rise on the food side. Even so, sales 
growth was down on last year’s 15^%, 
and lower margins, though better than 
at the lialf-way mark, meant that 
Marks’s 7.3% rise in pre-tax profiits 
was half that expected. The -shares, 
however, rose 15P to 30op, and are on 
a p/e of 28. 

Clothing shops should have a fair 
amount of penl-up demand to come 
their way. This is a cheerful idea for 
Debenhams, which, while fighting for 
its independence, has had to report on 
an esf>ecially dreary year for its 
speciality, women’s fashions (around 
35% of its .sales). Its creditable 25% 
growth in pre-tax profits in the second 
half was less than 'the optimists were 
expecting, while its 8% growth in sales 
for the year was an embarrassing few 
points below the average for depart¬ 
ment .stores and much less than its 
bidder, United Drapery Stores, 
managed. 

Men have been buying clothes a 
lot more enthusiastically than women, 
which wa.s a help for UDS with its 
John Collier chain—and UDS also 
benefited, compared with Debenhams, 
from a larger stake in the flourishing 
hire purchase sales of durables. Well 
placed on both these scores, House of 
Fraser might produce a 30% profit 
rise to £iom or so in the figure.s due 
shortly, giving a prospective p/e of 26. 

But even credit-boosted durabie.s did 
not outpace chemists’ and photo¬ 
graphic goods. Boots can scarcely mi.ss 
its £33m pre-tax forecast, and cheerful 
things can also be expectetl from 
Dixons Photographic, which has 
already turned in an 84% profit rise 
on a 73% inrease in sales for the first 
half to mid-Novernber, justifying its 
p/e of 22, at 239p. 

Wall Street 

Sending the 
message _ 

New York 

Worries in Wall Street about the new 
Vietnam flare-up had not depressed 
the market much by mid-week. 
The Dow Jones average closed 
on Wednesday at 964.8, down 2 points 
in five trading days. But a dozen or 
so American brokers whose shares 
trade publicly arc finding it difficult 
to put in a good word for themselves 
with investors. Brokeiage shares have 
been lagging behind the market. 

One reason has been the recent 
weakening of the bond markets, which 
has cut into profitability. Claiming 


this as the explanation, Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner and Smith announced 
a dip in its first quarter net profits 
to $23.3m or 72 cents a .share, from 
$26.3m or 90 cents a share the year 
before. Merrill Lynch stock dropped 
on the news by nearly $3 to $41.5 in 
trading on the New York Stock 
Exchange and is now on a p/e of 16. 
Donald^n, Lufkin and Jenrette, 
another prominent house listed on the 
Big Board, similarly lost a little to 
close at $11, on a p/e of 15, as the 
result of a generally soft earnings 
picture. 

Actually, the past year has seen the 
roturn of better times to a numl>er 
of houses that survived the industry’s 
shake-out in 1970. Bache and Com¬ 
pany, second largest after Merrill 
Lynch, has reported record earnings 
of $12.3111, or $2.31 a .share, in the 
year ended January 3i.st, a shaq> turn- 
round from last year’s loss of $2.4m, 
and is selling on a p/e of 7. 

Some of the still unquoted share 
merchants are planning ambitious 
advertising programmes, though with 
expenditures well below the record 
outlays in 1969, in the wake of the 
1968 hull market. Shearson, Hara- 
niill, a nationwide firm, is plan¬ 
ning to spend some $7oo,ot>o this year, 
principally on a new television spot 
announcement in New York, Chicago 
and Los Angeles, as well as on large- 
space metn>j>olitan newspaper adver- 
tiscnient.s. This will be up from the 
total advertising outlay of $200,000 in 
1971, but well imdei the linn’s peak 
$i.5m publicity budget in 1969. 
Walston and (^o, another major retail- 
oriented house, expects to spend 25% 
more on advertisements this year than 
in 1971. Paine, Webber, Jackson and 
Curti.s is budgeting outlays of $i.25m, 
compared with last year’s total of 
under $iin. 

The Shearson commercial was filmed 
on a recent Saturday on the otherwise 
vacant NYSE trading floor. In the 
spot, the camera focuses first on the 
firrn’.s youthful president, Mr Alger B, 
Chapman, Jr, and tlien scam a crowd 
of over 5f^o employees arrayed directly 
behind him. To lure its workers battk 
to the exchange in deserted lower 
Manhattan for the Saturday filming, 
Shearson awarded door prizes featur¬ 
ing a weekend trip for two to Bermuda, 
a television set and several clock 
radios. Mr Chapman’s message: 
‘‘When you invest, you need all the 
help you can get,” It you are selling, 
it pays to sell hard.- British brokers, 
their heads finnly in the sand on the 
advertiising issue, should take heed. 
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Will the glitter go? 

The free market price for gold is edg¬ 
ing up to $50 an ounce, to the delight 
of tlic Goldfingers of the world and 
the annoyance of the sceptics (like 
The Economist) who reckon that the 
gradual demonetisation of the metal 
should unleash the 1.2 billion ounces 
that international institutions and 
central banks hold on to the free 
market; or that the fear of this should 
hold in check any dramatic price rises. 
But free gold is now 30% up on the 
official price of $38 an ounce ; and has 
risen by 12% since the beginning of 
this year. Oan it go up much further 
—and how should that affect the 
rating of gold mining shares ? 

The long-term argument for the 
bulls is tljat the supply of gold from 
South Africa—and that is nearly all 
of it—ds falling and will continue to 
fall to the point where gold really 
is a scarce commodity. At present 
South Africa produces around 3101 
ounces a year ; unless new discoveries 
are made, the output of the mines 
at present in production will have 
faded ito about a third of current levels 
by 1990. Commercial demand, which, 
it is claimed, is only just being met 
out of current production, will continue 
to rise, and so tfiere is only one way 
for the price to respond. 

I’he trouble is that no one is certain 
what the normal level of demand is. 
Only a small portion is used in indus¬ 
try : the rest goes into jewellery, 
watches, medals, coins and ingots, 
where the hoarding instinct certainly 
plays its part. The industry has, it is 
true, done an appalling jol) of market¬ 
ing gold, and more money and ideas 
might stimulate commercial demand. 

The acknowlcgement of the sheer 
demand and supply statistics of gold 




It’s all the same to us 


as a commodity have definitely been a 
significant factor bdiind the recent 
increase—perhaps the main one— 
though demand from trouble spots, like 
the Middle East and Cambodia, has 
apparently been strong. And the old 
currency fears have probably been as 
important a factor as ever. Having 
achieved a good rise, success might 
breed success, as the hoarders who had 
been tempted out of gold into income- 
producing assets return to their first 
love. And at such high prices certain 
central hanks might be tempted to sell 
some of their reserves quietly on the 
free market. This might put a ceiling 
on the price at the $50 an ounce mark. 
But the price could come tumbling 
down. Large though it is (say $2 
billion), the gold market is small in 
relation to the Eurotlollars switched in 
and out of it. 

But if the price marches on to, say, 
$55, then the index of gold shares will 
march in step. The Financial Times 
gold mines index is already up by 30% 
since the beginning of the year—more 
than any other .sector except banks— 
but it i.s unlikely to outperform the 
rest of the market unless eitlaer the 
gold price goes up or the mines record 
better than expected profits. The 
quarterly results that came out last 
week were treated as something of a 
ddsappointment, but the index has not 
fallen much, implying that the gold 
price influence is in the ascendant* 

For those who have faith iii gold, 
the way to back it is to construct a 
portfolio of - individual mine share.s, 
rather than to buy the giant miniing 
finance houses. But mines have to be 
carefully studied, and the piivate 
buyer .should realise that the share- 
dealing mining finance houses, like 
Consolidated Gold Fields, Carter 
Consolidated and the others, are much 
better infonned than he is. Moreover, 
on the other side of the torn and the 


Atlantic, there is a lot of unsophis¬ 
ticated buying of gold stocks which 
could upset the price of the rationally 
chosen share. Among those to be con¬ 
sidered are President Steyn among the 
mature producers and Fasburg among 
the new mines, with Buffelsfontein as 
a speculation. 

Australian market 

On the rebound 

Sydney 

Australia’s leading share price indica¬ 
tors obstinately refuse to break new 
ground. Most, in fact, are several per¬ 
centage points from all-time peaks 
reached in January, 1970. But they 
include mining stocks which were 
booming just over two years ago and 
certainly are not now: it is industrials 
which are currently making the run¬ 
ning. The Sydney index of all shares 
other than metals has become the one 
to watch. What it is showing is a 
rather undecided market in which 
sfjccial situatiions predominate. 

But equity prices have found some¬ 
thing of a plateau at levels some 40% 
above those of last November and 
within striking distance of a peak which 
has stood .since May, 1968. Prices have 
moved in a narrow range for the }?ast 
three weeks, although trading volume 
is consistently higher than for many 
moons, last week averaging more than 
loni shares a day for the Melbourne 
and Sydney markets compared with 
5m or 6m over much of the past year. 

Yet this is not the typical Australian 
bull market in which individual inves¬ 
tors (or punters) are a significant 
factor. Indeed, it has so far largely 
passed the general public by, being the 
creation of the institutions and profes¬ 
sionals and, more particularly, so it has 
appeared, of London buyers after the 
removal of the voluntary restraint on 
British investment in overseas sterling 
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of ihcm 
arc european 


single r<M>nis inmiiSSf) 
iloubic rooms Iroin 1105(> 


HOTEL 

INTER* CONTINENTAl 

■CMILS 

3 , rue de Castiglione - PARTS 1 " - tdl. 073 . 18.00 

in the U.K. instant reservations 

London ( 01 ) 734,7445 
Birmingham ( 021 ) 236.2549 
Manchester ( 061 ) 834.1186 
Glasgow ( 041 ) 221.9030 
or your travel Agent 


Rales ffuoted are subject to chanie without notice 
and a^ subject to service charge and local taxes 
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ANZBank 
knows all about 
profitable 
returns 


To make the most of your trading 
opportunities with Australia and New 
Zealand, you need the services that 
ANZ Bank offers. 

We can give you the vital information you 
need in the planning stage. Because we’ve 
over 1500 offices covering the entire area, 
keeping us in day-to-day touch with economic 
conditions and growth, population trends, 
wages, prices, trade cycles and the rest. 

This means we know a lot of people, too. 
If you need contacts, suppliers or agents, we 
ca^T find them and put you in touch. 

And we even have a .special service 
ANZ Travel to make all your travelling 
arrangements when th(‘ time’s right for you 
to go out and see for yourself. 

Any of these .services is yours for the 
asking. Write, (on your company letterhead, 
please) and find out what we can do for 
your returns. 


BANK 

AUBTRAUA AND NEW ZBAiAND 
BANKIIMO SnOUP LIMITED • 

incorporating ANZ Bank and tS £r A Bank 

71 ComWH, London EC3V 3PR. Phone: 01 -623 7111 
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ABANKOF 
Commerce, Industry 


and Shipping 



1970 

1971 


Mill. 

Mill. 

PRINCIPAL ASSETS 

kr. 

kr. 

Cash, Deposits with Bank of Norway etc. 

177 

266 

Balances with Norweaian Banks 

112 

158 

Balances with Foieign Banks 

475 

306 

Securities 

USD 

1373 

Bills, Overdrafts, Mortgages and 



other Loans 

3398 

3.749 

Sundry Assets 

367 

365 


5.742 

6411 

PRINCIPAL LIABILITIES 



Deposits 

4.719 

5.220 

Funds from Foreign Banks in Foreign 



Currencies 

257 

302 

Sundry Liabilities 

429 

491 

Capital and Reserves 

337 

404 


5.742 

6.417 

PROHT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 



Operating income 

218 

276 

Net profit 

42 

51 

Total Turnover (1000 million kr.) 

508 

635 


DnC 

vlU 

1 

? 

A 

m 

V--< 

1-- 


Den norske Creditibank 

Oslo ~ Norway 


BARCLAYS BANK 
LIMITED 


Annual General Meeting 

The Annual General Meeting for 1972 of Barclays 
Bank Limited was held on Wednesday 12th April 
1972 at the Head Office of the Bank, 54 Lombard 
Street, London E.C.3. 

Sir John Thomson K.B.E. (the Chairman) presided. 

The Secretary read the Notice convening the 
Meeting and the Report of the Auditors. 

The Report of the Directors and the Accounts for the 
year 1971 were approved. The Chairman explained 
that the Board had paid on 30th March 1972 second 
interim dividends of 10^ per cent on the Ordinary 
stock and of 10 per cent on the Staff stock in lieu of 
final dividends in order that Stockholders would 
receive their dividends without undue delay not¬ 
withstanding the postponement of the Annual 
General Meeting caused by the miners' strike and 
consequent difficulties in the printing industry. 

Ordinary Resolutions as set out in the Notice of 
Meeting were passed to increase the Capital of the 
Company to f230,000,000 by the creation of 
120,000,000 new Ordinary Shares of £1 each, and 
to capitalise £96,498,865 of the reserves to be ap¬ 
plied in paying up in full at par 96,498,865 Ordinary 
Shares of £1 each for distribution amongst the holders 
of Ordinary stock on the Register of Members at the 
close of business on 16th March 1972, in the pro¬ 
portion of one share for each £1 of Ordinary stock. 

A Special Resolutiun was passed to alter the Articles 
of Association of the Company to take account of 
the increase in the Capital of the Company. 

The retiring Directors were re-elected, with the ex¬ 
ception of Sir David Martyn Evans Bevan Bt., who 
did not seek re-election. 

A Vole of Thanks to the Staff, proposed by Mr. C. 
FItzherbert and seconded by Mr. M. Conacher O.B.E., 
was carried. Mr. A. W. F. Raskins M.C., General 
Manager (Staff), responded. 

The Right Hon. the Lord Remnant expressed the 
Stockholders' thanks to the Chairman for presiding at 
the Meeting. 

Renounceable stock certificates in respect of the 
capitalization Issue will be posted on 14th April 1972. 


w 


■f, 
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Two years of the best (and worst) new issues 
Company 


Freshbake Foods 
Commodore Securities 
Orme Developments 
NSS Newsagents 
Kwik Save Discount 

Abrasives International 
Enalon Plastics 
Fairfax Jersey 
Cray Electronics 
United Engineering 
ADM Business Systems 

^Relative to FT-Actuarias all-share index 


Issuing House/ 
Broker 

Schweder Miller 
Schweder Miller 
Sandeison 
S G Warburg 
Singer & 
Friedlander 
Gresham Trust 
Bates Mounthali 
Burston & Texas 
Rowe Rudd 
Hodgson Baker 
Rowe Rudd 


Date of 

Performance* 

issue 

% 

May. 1971 

+296 

June, 1971 

+236 

Nov, 1971 

+198 

July, 1971 

+ 122 

Nov, 1970 

+121 

July, 1970 

- 40 

Juno, 1970 

- 40 

July, 1970 

- 46 

Sept, 1970 

“ 49 

April, 1970 

- 54 

Dec, 1970 

- 54 


area countries. Australia's investment 
industry is being influenced more by 
the example of foreign markets than 
by genuine confidence in rising equity 
values and the whole paraphernalia of 
comparative yields and multiples which 
make Australian shares look cheap. 

The question is, how cheap ? At a 
technical level, differences in weighting 
procedures give the Australian market' 
a too-modest average p/e of under 13. 
Inter-company comparisons do show 
lower Australian earnings multiples but, 
in general, the differential would seem 
insufficient to stir up wild excitement. 

Australia could be set for good short¬ 
term growth in both the economy and 
corporate earnings. In the face of stub¬ 
born unemployment and an unpromis¬ 
ing election ahead, the government is 
sparing no effort to increase the tempo 
of business. I'he latest move was an 
unscheduled mini-budget last week in 
which the fexleral treasurer gave some 
A$i8om back to the taxpayers (over a 
full year). It followed a lowering of 
interest rates and conditions of abun¬ 
dant liquidity. But it is not clear how 
much of the benefits will flow to share- 
iiolders. Whatever happens, however, 
the chief carrot dangled before Aus¬ 
tralian investors will probably continue 
to be the buying interest of foreigners. 
And on that score Japan, and not 
Britain, is expected to be the most 
spectacular source of orders. 

Xew companies 

Catch 'em young 

There was a time when newly quoted 
i^^)inpanies tended to fade quietly into 
obscurity after the little flurry around 
their launch. Not any more. Small 
(oinpanies and second-line stocks have 
featured prominently in the current 
bull market, and the professionals have 


started looking eagerly at the talents of 
the newcomers. 

Some of the best and the worst 
achievements in new company shares 
relative to the market are shown in the 
table, and even the worst have not 
done too terribly in absolute terms. An 
index based on all companies launched 
in 1970 and 1971 rose 99.5% over the 
27 months to the end of March, com¬ 
pared with 59.8% on the Financial 
Times-Actuaries all-share index. 

'The figures are produced by Singer 
and Friedlander in a discreet and 
useful advertisement to advance its 
new issue business—and some of its 
recent proteges feature creditably in 
the lists. As well as the sky-rocketing 
Kwik Save Discount, it also launched 
Textured Jersey (+ 45% against the 
index) and Allied Carpet Stores 
(+44%). Its latest effort on new 
issues, the Young Companies Invest¬ 
ment Trust, lauTiched during the week, 
will specialise in new boys—those coiri- 
panies which have been around on the 
market for five years—so it is a pity 
the figures do not extend farther hack 
than two years. They might then tell 
a less buoyant talc, although the hank 
reckons that a more extended exercise 
would still prove the point. 

The new trust is pretty well hang 


on cue. The idea of stringing along 
with Singer and Friedlander in backing 
a few bright sparks has its attraction ; 
the trust could reasonably he expected, 
within the normal confines of the 
inherent conflict of interest, to get a 
spin-off from the bank’s knowledge on 
the issuing side, first offers on placings 
and so on. 'The slight fear remains 
that the trust will end up as a holiday 
home for the bank’s duds, but the regu¬ 
lar publication of the detailed portfolio 
would help to quell that. 

American accounting 

Fed up with chaff 

American accountants took up the 
notion of firm, codified accounting 
principles well before British account¬ 
ants did. But many of the Americans* 
f>rinciples were poorly ihought out, 
emerged after aeons of agonised dis- 
cur.sion, were open to the criticism that 
undue influence had been exerted by 
accountants’ clients to make them less 
haiTsh, and were frequently overturned 
by government departments. 

After growing criticism, which cen¬ 
tred on the way conglomerates 
fabricated accounting profits, the pro¬ 
fession brought in a task force headed 
by an ex-Securities and Exchange 
commissioner, Mr Francis Wheat, to 
examine what should be done about its 
accounting principles board. He rec6m- 
mended an independent rule-making 
body, who.se full-time (and highly paid) 
staff would he appointed by nine trus¬ 
tees, four of them from outside the 
accounting firms, and which would have 
the benefit of a broadly-based advisory 
committee. With unexpected speed, the 
executive of the American Institute of 
Certified Public Accountants is recom¬ 
mending its members to act quickly 
on the proposal. The SEC has recently 
appointed a vociferous critic of the 
accountancy profession, Mr Jdien 
Burton, to its staff, and will be watch¬ 
ing developments carefully. 


Key indicators: world bourses 


Stock price indices 


Percentage change on 


London scores 
new ell-time 
peak. Wall Street 
only moderately 
shaken by 
Vietnam news, 
Tokyo for once 
sees profit-taking 
in the 
ascendant. 



Apr 

19 

1972 

high low 

one 

week 

one 

month 

one 

year 

record 

high 

London 

524.8 

524.8 

470.4 

+ 

1.4 

+ 1.6 

149.9 


New York 964.8 

968.9 

889.2 

— 

0.2 

+ 3.3 

f 2.5 

- 3.1 

Canadja 

206.9 

210.4 

187.5 

+ 

1.7 

+ 0.9 

T 9.1 

- 2.1 

Australia 

564.0 

584.9 

490.1 


1.4 

- 1.2 

+ 13.2 

-15.0 

Japan 

244.5 

250.1 

199.9 

— 

1.4 

+ 6.6 

+ 33.9 

- 2.2 

H'kong 

380.8 

382.9 

324.0 

■4- 

2.0 

+10.3 

+72.8 

- 6,3 

Belgium 

109.9 

110.7 

96.9 


— 

+ 2,1 

410.6 

0.7 

France 

80.8 

808 

67.6 

+ 

2.0 

+ 8.9 

+ 5.6 

- 6.2 

Gernrany 

114.0 

116.6 

97.1 

— 

0.8 

+ 2.3 

+ 7.0 

-18.7 

Holland 

129.6 

131.7 

106.4 

■— 

0.6 

+ 1.7 

+ 2.3 

- 3.1 

Kaly 

47.B 

49.7 

43.9 

— 

2.9 

+ 7.2 

-13.5 

-59.3 

Sweden 

343.7 

346.6 

308.7 


0.3 

+ 2.1 

+29.9 

- 8.5 


Stock prices and yields ere on pages 133 and 134 
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Sure there isn't a pony 
at the other end, 
Simpkins ? 

A car. Sir, awaits us at the airport. Sir. It's only 
an hour from Newcastle, Sir. We could have 
flown to Edinburgh, Sir, and then by car—or train 
to Berwick, Sir. 

Mmm—always thought it took days to gat 
there, myself. It's a damn long way south 
for delivery to our customers, Simpkins. 
Beastly costly, what 7 

Actually Sir, our home market is very much 
London, Midlands and North. Without having to 
contend with every-day city congestion, we 
ought to be able to speed up deliveries and 
make marginal reductions on cost-per-ton-mile. 

Ah I But what about getting raw materi¬ 
als, Simpkins? 

Our suppliers do have other customers in the 
north. Sir. And with a new factory and a more 
efficient production process and fast delivery 
service, we should be more profitable. Sir. 

Yes, yes. But what about—oh drink your 
coffee Simpkins and get me another gin 
and tonic, there's a good chap. Ask that 
pretty blonde thing. 

Yes Sir. 

(YOU S££- /rs EASY TO GET TO US 
IF YOU CAN'T WAIT UNTIL 6th MAY) 

SCOmSM BORIXEIIS 

If you want immediate details contact 

J. ALASTAIR BILTON, 

Development Officer for 
PEEBLES ROXBURGH AND SELKIRK, 

Selkirk County Offices. 

Melrose Road, 

4 i Galashiels, Selkirkshire. 

TELEPHONE: GALASHIELS 3177. 
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We can do 
a lot more 
foryou 

than lend 
von money 


At the Bcink of Novci Scotia, we have a lot of things 
to Hive you as well, I here's knowledn*^*, expertise, and time. 

Take knowledge first Since 183? wi*'veHrown into 
an orRariisation with over 900 hranches spread riRht across 
ttie world. 

This means lhat.when you’re doinp business abroad, 
we can help you with a full ran^f' mternational hanking 
services Upon rr^quest on your company letterheadmg we 
can supply one of our latest ‘Business Guides' by 
return of post. Our most recent guides whicfi are available 
tor Canada, Bermuda, the Bahamas and Jaroaica.will 
help you on local taxes, legislation and other trading 
conditions Guides on other countries are being preparetl 
and these should be available shortly. 

Then there's expertise. Over the years we have 
acquired a lot of insight in various specialised financial 
areas, for example shipping financmg. Butyyoaif .0 know 
about Trust Companies.Through our subsidiaries 
we can offer world wide Trust Company facilities.Why not 
approach our United Kingdom Trust Company Manager 
for further details by calling London at (01)629 /071. 

Last, but by no means least,we offer time.without 
charge. And that includes time to assess your business 
propositions and requests for loan facilities. 

Now that credit restrictions have been eased in the 
UK you will also find that we can lend money at 
very competitive rates. 

We think our job is to do more than lend you money. 
It's also to offer you help and assistance when you ask 
for It 

Contact our local branch manager or our business 
development officer at our European ''egional office, 

19/23 Knightsbndge, London, SWl. 

The telephone number is (01) 23h 1105. And 
we are in the telephone directory not only in the City, but 
also in Edinburgh. Glasgow, Beffastand Dublin, 



Regional Otfico 19/?l KnightsbridiSB. Mexico City. British Homluras, Quya'i-’ 

I ondon SW1. Cxocutivo Offieos 44 KiriR St , Buenos Ajres. AffitlotOd arid Subsidiary 
Wfst.Tgronto.Oanadci. Over 900 offices in: Banhifig Cumpantus The Bark of Nova 
Canada, the Canbliean, the Bahetnes. Scotia Jamaica Ltd (43 branches), 
London,(5 branches) Glasgow, LdinUurgh, The West India Companvnf Mefch:*n< 
Dutiltn. Belfast, Rotterdam, Brussels, Bankri» Ltd, Kingston Jamaica, Berniu'i* 
f^rarikfurt.Mu ilch. Athens, Piraeus. National Bank Ltd. United internation<|i 
Beirut, Tokyo, New York, Chicago, Bank Ltd. London, UK, Maduro A Ounei ^ 
^Los Angeles. Son Francikco. Houston, Bank NV, Natherlanda, Antilles. 
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CHAIRMEN'S STATEMENTS 


SWAN HUNTER GROUP 

.LIMITED 

1971 

GROUP PROFIT 

£2.9 milUon 


GROUP RESULTS FOR 
THE YEAR ENDED 
31st DECEMBER, 1971 



Sir John Hunter 


Turnover 


Group trading profit (1970—loes) arising from: 

Shipbuilding ... 

Slilprepairlng . 

Civil Bngineering and Building . 

Marine and General Unglneerlng . 

Bhipownlng ... 


Share of trading profits less losses of associated 

companies . 

Investment Income and interest received less Intemst 
payable . 


Group Profit a070—loss) before taxation 
Taxation . 


Group Profit (1070—loss) after taxation . 

Profit (1970—^lOBS) attributable to minority Interests 
in subsidiaries . 

Profit (1970—loss) attributable to Parent Company 

shareholders . 

dividends on Ordinary Shares: 

Interim of 2% (1070—Nil) . 

Proposed final of 8% (1^I70—NU) . 

Profits Retained . 


umhcriand, 31st May, 1972, at 3 p.m. 


1971 

£*000 

112,361 

1970 

£'000 

103,423 

046 

1,042 

219 

138 

(6,226) 

1,656 

108 

14 

35 

1,940 

(4.413) 

189 

30 

799 

1.230 

2.883 

(3,14a> 

382 

400 

2,001 

(3.544) 

100 

1.600 

2,346 

(1.094) 

230 


920 

— 

1,196 

(1,994) 

1, Wallsend, 

North- 


EXTRACTS FROM THE STATEMENT TO THE 
SHAREHOLDERS BY THE CHAIRMAN, 

SIR JOHN HUNTER 

i) Profit has been taken only on shipbuilding oontracts completed 
during the year. Where losses were Incurred these did not exceed 
in the aggregate the provisions made in previous years in respect 
of these contracts. 

The directors believe that from the experience in 1971 the 
provisions In respect of fixed price contracts for vessels yet 
he completed will ptove adequate. 

3) The prhiciple shiprepairing establishments in the U.K. were 
not able to eqisal their exceptional 1970 results but have achieved 
; average premia in the past year. 

I i) The directors kK)k forward with oonfidenoe to the trading 
! results for 1972 » which on present indications should show an 
improvement on 1971 , irrespective of the effect of any government 

aid 

5) The Government's recent announcement of grants to the 
shipbuilding industiy is welcomed and should be of considerable 
uenefit to the company. The effect of these grants cannot be 
assessed until details become available of the legislation to 
Implement the Government's proposals. 

'The company has agreed, subject to contract, to purchase 
from Vickers Lmvlted the dhiprepair yard at Hebburn on Tyne 
(exchange for its holding in Brown Brothers Ltd. (at present 
owned jointly ^th Vieker^ and the sum of £1.250,(K)0 in cash. 
Plans (for the development of the yard are well advanced, and 
ihiR acquiaitioii wUf proviso a significant addition to the company's 
shijitbpairing services In the u.K. 


Anglo-Ecuadorian 
Oilfields Ltd 

Summary of Chairman's Statement for 1971 

In the last quarter of 1971 the Ecuadorian sucre, which is pegged 
to the U.S. dollar, weakened by approximately 15% in terms of 
sterling, due first to the reintroduction of a free market in Ecuador and 
secondly to the realignment of major international trading currencies. 

In order to presents more realistic statement of the "Company's 
affairs within the general climate of international exchange fluctua¬ 
tions, the basis of translation of foreign currencies at year end rates 
has been extended to fixed assets and the Ecuadorian pensions pro¬ 
vision. This adjustment, amounting to approximately £900,000, has 
been charged against reserves. 

The Results for the year ended 31 st December 1971 benefit from 
the sale of half of the Company's one third interest in the Ecuadorian 
Oriente Concessions, amounting to a net surplus of £381,481. While 
therefore the Consolidated Profit and Loss Account showed a loss for 
the year of £18,315 (1970 profit £293,497 after crediting £332.964 
from Exchange Equalisation Reserve), the Group result, after charging 
this loss and a prior year's adjustment of £71,704, was a surplus of 
£291,462 (1970 surplus £533,231). 

Group sales are higher by 13% in terms of sucres, but profit 
margins have been and are still being eroded by increasing costs of 
operation. Strong representations have been made to the Govern¬ 
ment of Ecuador concerning the adverse effect on the Company's 
finances of the artificially low level of controlled selling prices 
effectively unchanged since 1959. In the circumstances, and in view 
of the need to conserve funds for the continuing evaluation of the 
Oriente Concessions, the Directors are unable to recommend 
payment of a dividend. 


APPOINTMENTS 


Massey University 

PALMERSTON NORTH. NEW ZEALAND 


Economics Department 


The Economics Dcpartmerit. one oi tlii^ tastest growing dcpurtmeius 
In this fast growing univcrsiiy. i>laiui to iiutiatc a ruH graduate 
teaching progra.mme in 197*i, as well as expand Its undergraduate 
teaching. 

ApplicaUons are accordingly invited tram suitably qualified persons 
In one or more of the following belds 

r.:lcroeCuiiom>cs 

managerial economics 

transport economics 

reglur.al and or urban economics 

economic history 

money and ili.ance 

econometrics 


Applloailons from espedally well qualiried persons in other fields 
>\ill also be considered. 


The det^artment is in a posiilon to appoint at any of the following 
levels, depending upon experience and quallficaAluns ; 


Junior l<ecturer 
Lecturer 
Senior tiecturer 
Reader in the range 


itNZ38fl9—tNZ4940 
tNZfiSSD—SMZ7U9 
$ NZim—• RX8S18—»N Z935B 
9NZ90M—SNZ10.69S 


Academic salary scales are subcct to !;)erlodle cost of living adjustmenu, 
one of which Is expected shoitly. 


Further details of the posiuona, together with eonditions of appointinent 
may be obtained from the 3rrret4r7'‘Oeneral, Aaiodation of Common¬ 
wealth Unlverslj^a fApoU), 38 Gordon Sauare. London W01K OFF 
(Tel : 01-387 OO*^, or from the Reglifcralr of the Unlyeraity 


AppUcaUona close on 31 Mat’ 1877. 
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Central Planning Unit 

The economisi who joins this recently 
formed unit will help to define 
objectives and develop analytical tech¬ 
niques needed for the longer term 
planning and organisation of the 
health and personal social services and 
the social security system. 

Studies of living standards 

The Chief Hconomic Adviser, Mr. J. L. 
Nicholson, requires an Kconomisi to 
help in examining the effects of taxes 
and social service benehrs and possible 
changes in health and social security 
policies on living standards particu¬ 
larly of low income groups. 

The work involves research on current 
problems of vital importance with 
access to a wide range of unpublished 
material. The problems, embracing 
several disciplines, require funda¬ 
mental analysis. There are good 
opportunities to publish your findings 
and you are encouraged to keep in 
contact with universities. 

QUALiFK ATiONS. You will normally 
need to be at least 27 with a first or 


second class honours or higher degree 
in economics or a closely related 
subject. Substantial relevant experience 
is essential. Appointment can be on a 
permanent or contract basis. 

SALARY. (Inner London). Starting salary 
can be above the minimum of the scale 
£3;653-£4,883 and promotion can lead 
to salaries of £6,475 and above. 

Ihcre are also vacancies in the 
Department of Trade and Industry, 
t ivil Service College, foreign and 
Common wealth Office. Ministry of 
Defence and the Ministry of Posts and 
Telecommunications. 

Send for full details of all these 
appointments and for an application 
form < to be returned by 5ih May 1972). 
A visit to the deparimeni of your 
choice can be arranged if you are short¬ 
listed. Write to the Civil Service 
Commission, AIcneon l ink, Basing¬ 
stoke, Hants, or telephone Basingstoke 
29222 ext. 500 or London 01-839 1696 
(?.4 hour *Ansafone' service), quoting 
reference A/622/13. 

Department of Health & Soda! Security 


Economists 

to help in planning 
social policies 



A medium large firm of consulting 

engineers, operating internationally, 
invite applications for the post of 

Company Secretary 

Professionally qualified Accountants. 
Secretaries. Solicitors, Economists. 
Engineers and others are invited to 
send brief curriculum vitae and 
request a copy of the Job Description 
for the post, which involves advising 
on the formulation of policy, liaison 
With outside advisers and directing 
and controlling accountancy systems 
for the several offices of the 
organisation 

The appointment which is based in 
Bristol carries an initial salary of 
up to £5,000 p.a. with other benefits 
and prospects. 

Please reply in confidence to 
Keith Parsons. 


MILTON hslgxj 

KEYNES 

DEVELOPMENT I 

CORPORATION 

MONITORINB AND 
EVALUATION OFFICER 

(PROGRAMME BUDGETING UNIT) 

Grade Vlli (£2.880 £3,402) 

TDe Hew city of lAllton Keynes to be built by the year 2000 
planned for a population of a quarter of a mlition. end implemen¬ 
tation has started foUowloK the Bcoretary of State’s acceptance ut 
Plan. 

A Programme Budgeting Unit has been estmblislked in the Oenerfti 
Manager'f department to co-ordinate and review policy dt^lsions 
established by the Corporation. This senior poet in the Unit J» 
concerned with application of monitoring and evaluation teChnlqirss 
to all the Corporation’s activities. 

Suitable applicants for this post would need to be appropriately 
qualifled In the Held of planning or In a numerati social science. 
Previous experience of corporate planning and a knowledge of basic 
quanttutlve sklUs (including eomputier applications) would be 
desirable, 

A choice of contributory pension schemes Is available, free 
Insurance, and generoue resettlement expenses will be paid to !»«««« 
costs of house removal, settllng-ln allowanos, legal coats and sur¬ 
veyor’s fees for the sale and purchase of housing and a tproerous 
separation allowance for married persons for up to tdur months. 

Applications quoting reference No. BC/17, should be addressed tn 
the Qeneral Manager (Api^ntmante). Ulltun Keynes Development 
Oorporatloo. Wavendon Tower. Wavendon, Near Btetehley. Bucks , 
by not later than Sth May, 1971 




Parsons Brown 

consulting engineers 

York House St Janies Bond Street 
Bristol BS1 3LW 
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University of Khartoum 

BCrOAN 

OF^%OONoi&08^- foUowing posts In the DEPARTMENT 


(b{ 

(0) 

(d) 

HI 

<g) 


LBCTaRER OR SENIOR LECTURER IN INTERNATIONAL TRADE 

LSerUKER OR SENIO-- 

St BANKING 


nOR LECTURER OR PROFESSOR OF MONEY 


LECTURER OR SENIOR LECTURER IN ECONOMICS OF TRANS¬ 
PORT 

(LECTURER OR SENIOR LECTURER IN INSURANCE AND SOCIAL 
SECURITY 

LEOTURIE OR SENIOR LECTURER IN PLANNING 
USURER OR SENIOR lUBCTURER IN AGRICULTURAL ECON- 

LECTURER OR SENIOR LECTURER IN BAATHEMATICS AND 
ECONOMBTRK3S 


Salary scales : Professor : SS3,600 p^. ; Senior Lecturer ; £82.400- 

ES3,aOO DA. ; Lecturer : C81.BOO-£B3,3M da. (£S1ii£ 1.30 sterUufc). The 
British GovernmeiR may supplement salaries ami ilicse supplements are 
currently under review. By the nest academic session they would 
pnohahly be In the range of £600-£S60 p.a. (elugle) , £1,200-£1.600 da. 
(sterhaig). There wUl also be provision Tor clUldren's educston 
allowances and holiday vlsH passages. Family paasaires, various allowances ; 
superannuation scheme ; annual overseas have. Oetwtled appllcaUons (6 
copies) naming 3 referees by 23 May 1972 to Inter-Unlveraity Council, 
00/81 Tottenham Court Road, lAndon WIP ODT. from whom particulars 
are available 


Wye College 

(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 

Lecturer in Rural 
Planning 

Applications are invited fur this 
post in tlie (Countryside Plan¬ 
ning Unit to work with 
Professor Gerald Wlbberley. The 
appointment will be made 
according to quallfloaitlons and 
experience In the Lecturer 
grade for which the current 
salary Is within the range 
£1,041 to £3,700 With super¬ 
annuation under the F.S.8.U 
Further particulars may be 
obtained from the Secretary, 
Wye College (E/22), near 
Ashford, Kent, to whom 
appllcaUons should be submitted 
by isth May. 1972. 


GREATER LONDON COUNCIL 

Kreclor-Senenil 
andCleikto 
Hie Council 

Applications are invited for appointment as Director-Generai and 
Clerk to the Greater London Council to succeed the present 
Director*6eneral, who has been appointed to be Permanent Under* 
Secretary of State at the Home Office. The Director-General and 
Clerk to the Council is the head of the Council's service and its 
Chief Executive: as leader of the team of Chief Officers he is the 
principal adviser on matters of general policy, and responsible for 
ensuring that the Council's business is carried on efficiently. 
Candidates should have had wide experience In positions of 
responsibility. The salary of the post is £16,050; the successful 
candidate wilt be appointed as Director-General Designate from 
October 1972, and will take up his full duties at a date to be 
arranged. 

AppIkaUon forms (returnabh by IS May 1972) artd further particulars 
of tha duties of the post ere obtainable from Mr AW Peterson, CB, 
MVO, Director-General and Clerk to the Council, Greater London 
Council, The County Hell, London SE17PB. 


GLC 


GREATER LONDON COUNCIL 


The University of 
Manchester 


APPLICATIONS ARB INVITED 
FROM GRADUATES FOR 

Research Studentships 

In the Faculties of ARIB and 
ECONOMIC SOCIAL STUDIES. 
Values as for state studsnt- 
Khlps, renewable after flrat 
year. Paruculars and applica- 
llon forms from the Registrar, 
The University. Maii^ester, 
M13 9PL. Quote ref : S*/'i2fi 
and name or Faculty in which 
award is to be held Closing 
date June 1st, but later 
applications may be considered 
from those who have had to 
as alt degree results. 


University of 
Birmingham 

Faculty of Commerce and 
Social Science 


DEPARTBCENT OF ECONOMIC 
AND SOCIAL HISTORY 


Applloat 

suitably qualified candidates, 
including those due to g^uate. 
for the post of RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT, Irom Ist August 
1072 for one year in the first 
instance. Knowledge of French 
desirable but not essential. 

Salary : £840 x E60-C1200 


AppllcaUons (three copies) nam¬ 
ing three referees by 12lh May 
1972 to Assistant Registrar (C), 
Umverslty of Birmingham. Box 
363. Birmingham B1& 2Tr, 
from whom further particulars 
and applicaUon forms should be 
obtained 

Please quote reference C/'080/'G. 


University of 
Sussex 


SCIENCE POLICY RESEARCH 
UNIT 


Senior Research 
Fellowship on 
Forecasting in the 
Engineering Industry 


Applications are invited for a 
3-year Fellowship sponsored by 
the Engineering Industry Train¬ 
ing Board for work on techno¬ 
logical foreeasung In the 
engineering industry. The suc¬ 
cessful applicant will Join a 
Uam already working on a pro¬ 
gramme of social and technolo¬ 
gical torscasUng rcMarCh 
concerned - with forecasting 
techniques and general prob¬ 
lems of technology policy as 
well as with problems of 
epeelflo industrtes anc* tech¬ 
nologies. 


The successful oandldate will 
probably be an etperttnoed 
ieohnologlst, eeonomut or 
mathematician, preferably wvth 


Un 


both 

experieiiee 
knowledge 

induatry. _ _ _ 

oommence in Oetaber. 11 
the starung aalavy will 
the range l3Wa-l4W 
r.B.8.u, 


reaeateh 

intlmau 


be la 
PA< plus 
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University of Malaya 


FACULTY OP ECONOMICS AND ADMINISTRATION 
Chair in Analytical Economics 


ApvllcailoDB DM invited tor the above-mentioned Choir 

There ore »io Deportments In the Faculty ond the programme of 
toachLiw is organlMd on an Integrated bm among seven divisions : 
Accounting IM vision. Analytical Economics Division, Applied Economics 
Dlvialoi^ Business Administration Division, Public Adminwratlon Division, 
Rural Development Division and Stattsties OlvlMon. 

The Professor of AnalyUoal Eponomlcs wUl be espeoted to orgonlse 
ooursea In the field of Micro Eoonomlca at intermediate and advanced 
levels. Candidates should have high academic qualiflcaUons and aide 
experience in teaehling and rosearoh. Candidates would be expected 
to have a grounding in mathematical bases of theoretical economics 
and be competent to do research in this field. Candidates would be 
expected to have at least ton years of teaching experience. Qiiallllcations 
In mathematics would be an added advoxitiee. Subject to academic 
suitability and experience, preference will tjc given to candidates 
oompetent in Bahasa Malaysia (Malay). 

Etitolumenls : (approximate sterling equivalents at current exchange rates 


Salary : There is a range of basic salaries, to a 
point on which a Professor Is appointed, depending 
on his qualifications and experience. These are: £3919, 
£3032, £3146, £3359, £3373, £3486, £3600, £3713 p.a. 


(b) In addition s Variable Allowonce is payable at 
present at the following ratM : Minimum £343. 
maximum £640 pa. calculated at 35% of basic salary 

(0) Supplementary Housing Allowance of £903 p.a 


Appoiminent may be made on a Short-term contract at a salary higher 
than those Indicated above. 


Medical Benefits are provided under the Medical Services Scheme for 
the University. 


Further particulars, details of superannuatloa and sppHoaUon forms 
are obtainable from the Assocltraon of Oommcnwealth Universities 
(ApptS), 36 Gordon Square, London WOIH OPF (Tel : 01-387 8572). 


The dosing dale for the receipt of opplicstions in Kuala Lumpur and 
London is 20 May t972. 




Business 

Economist 

Up to £3,300 

A large international group with a multi-million turnover wishes 
to recruit a Business Economist for its central planning 
department located in the South East As section head he will 
plan and also conduct research into the economic and 
commercial factors affecting the group's activities. He will 
analyse ond investigate a variety of investment projects- 
working closely with the top management of the group on 
these exercises. Candidates, aged up to 30, will have worked 
for a minimum of two years as economists in industry, 
preferably in a planning or forecasting function. As graduates, 
probably m economics, they wilt have some statistical experi- 
oncc. Salary is negotiable up to £3.300, 

(Ref; MV3a/4468/EC) 

7 /’f* identity ot candidates will not be roveoled to our client 
v^iibout prior permission given during a confidential discussion. 
Phase send brief career details, quoting reference number to ' 
the address below, or write for an application form, and 
advise us if you have recently made any other applications. 


PA Management 
Consultants Limited, 

Personnel Services Division. 

Hyde Park House, Knightsbridge, 
London SW1X 7L€ 



ECONOMIST 

A well-estabHshed foreign bank requires for the 
Economics Department of its London Head Office a 
graduate economist, preferably with experience of 
working in a financial institution. 

The work of the Department covers the current and 
future development of the U.K. and other economies, 
the analysis and forecasting of currency and interest rate 
movements, and the study of specialised areas of 
international trade. The successful applicant would be 
given epecific responsibifity for certain areas of work in 
which he or she would be encouraged to develop an 
expert practical and theoretical knowledge. Regular 
contribution to the Bank's Review would be expected 
and for this purpose proven clarity of written expression 
is essential. 

The salary paid will depend on qualifications and 
experience, but will be fully competitive with comparebie 
posts. The bank offers generous holiday entitlement and 
provides cheap mortgages for established staff. No rigid 
age limits are stipulated but the ideal candidate would 
probably be uncier 30. 

Applications, giving brief curriculum v/itae should be sent, 
quoting reference CL 2525 on the envelope to ; 



DUNDEE COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 

Department of Management 
and Social Studies 

Applications are invited for the following posts 
from candidates with appropriate academic, 
industriai/business or research experience: 

(TWO) lECTURESIIIPS IN ECONOWCS 
(tRADE I or II) 

Applicants for one post should have a strong 
interest in Quantitative Aspects of the subject, 
and for the second post a specialism in Macro- 
Economics and Economic Policy is required. 
The persons appointed will be expected to 
teach to degree level in courses, offered by 
the department and to contribute to courses 
conducted by other departments. 

Salary scales (currently under review) : 
Lecturer, Grade I £1,482-£3,309 
Lecturer, Grade II £1.260-£2,952 
with initial placing dependent upon approved 
prior experience. 

further particulars and application forms 
obtainable from the Principal, Oundi^ Collage 
of Technology, Ball Street, Dundee, D01 1HG, 
to whom completed applicetion forms should 
be returned not later tilen 5 May. 1972. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


economist ~ 

English Calico Ltd is a major textile manufacturing and 
marketing group working on a world-wide basis Other 
Interests include departmental store trading, multiple 
reUUing* printing, packaging and paper making 
The Group is now seeking the services of an economist 
to join a small Head Office team working on group for¬ 
ward strategy, with particular reference to marketing and 
commercial implications 

The duties are stimulating and largely non-repetitive 
reouiriim a high standard or analytical and interpretative 
skill and needing a large measure of initiative 
The successful candidate will probably have had several 
years’ experience in this type of activity with minimal 
supervision A degree in Economics or a related discipline 
is necessary for this appointment iVhich will lead to 
wider opportunities within the Group 
Salary and related benefits will be commensurate with the 
importance of the post 

Applications with career history should be posted to 
Group Appointments Manager, 

English Calico Ltd., 

Stt Oxford Street, 

Manchester M60 IHJ. 


Slolisllciaa 


The Commission on Industrial Relations, which 
became a statutory body on 1 November 1971 under 
the Industrial Relations Act 1971 after nearly three 
years as a Royal Commission, invites applications 
for the newly created post of Statistician. The 
Statistician will be expected to advise teams of 
industrial relations specialists on the design and 
conduct of surveys into various aspects of industrial 
relations which are necessary to the conduct of their 
work. Such survf ys vary from simple enquiries by 
structured interview at single small establishments 
to major postal surveys covering whole industries 

Data from these surveys is processed by a small 
team of systems analysts/programmers who have 
access to computers on a customer usage basis 

Applicants should hold a degree m mathematics or 
statistics and have had at least five years experience 
as a statistician, preferably in the field of social 
science A knowledge of industrial relations is not 
essential, but a willingness to take a wider interest 
in the work of the Commission than that called for 
by the basic statistical content of the job will be 
expected 

The appointment in the first instance will be for two 
years In the salary range £3478 pa to £4708 pa plus 
£175 pa London Weighting Starting salary will 
depend upon age, qualifications and experience 
Posts at present are not pensionable but 
negotiations on this point are currently being 
pursued. 

Further details of the post and application forms, 
which should be returned completed by 1 May 
1972, may be obtained from the Establishments 
and Finance Officer, Commission on Industrial 
Relations, 140 Gower Street, London WCIECHT 
quoting reference “Statistician". 


The Polytechnic 
of North London 


DXPAItTMXNl OP 
aOGlOLXXJY AND LAW 
Lecturer (Grade JI) in 
Politics 

WhlM will be iKinic 

Iqa cn lng ot Go^eriuneiu ou an 
exlstlnil degree ooum th« 
main requirement lor ihe perauti 
■ppplnted will be to contribute 
^ * cuallen* 

oSipraMPORAllY^ E^ROPPAN 
fSrUDIBS and apprupriait 
intefeats and qualUUjwUona ell) 
be eapested Thf «pf)ulnLninnt 
Ja to take effect as aooii «i 
poaalble 

Lecturer (Grade U) m 
Law 

The aucoeasful candidate will hf 
required to teach one or more 
BUbJeota on a full-time ILK 
degree oourae (Uni vend tv of 
London External) and to partKl 
pate in the develoument ol a 
CNAA degree in Law Candt 
datea ahoulrt hold a Laa degree 
awarded by a Britlah mdveralty 
and should preferably have been 
oalled to the Bar or admitUd 
aa a eoUettor, although those 
expected to proceed to a degret 
this year will be considered 
Ihey w<ll be encoumgL 1 ii 
fAxaffe In rearareh 
balarji scale Lecturei (Ciradf 
II) £ l{15-£i815 plus London 
AUowanoe of £118 
Further details and application 
forms may be obtained from 
the Deputv Secretary The Poly 
ieehtde of Nortn Londim 
Prince of Wales Road London, 
N W ^ Apalleatlona should be 
returned within 14 days of tht 
appearance of tide adverUae- 
inezvt 


Assistant 

General Secretary 

work may mciiide union ne^oti 
ation rasesrch tuition editing 
and administration Scale maxi 
mum exceeds £4 500 starting 
pay negotiable Non contrib 
pension 6 waeka holiday 
Applications in confidence to 
Gefterel Secretary. APOE, 346 
Upper Richmond Road Waat, 
London SW14 SON marked 
AGS by 1 May 1972 


University College 
Cork 


Dcpurfmpnt of Sonal 
Iheory and Institutions 

The CJovr>ruliig Body iavlles 
«ppli<a4.ions Icr a tuU Unu post 
us Assistant Lerturir Asilatent 
in the Department uf Social 
Iheory Institutions The 
appointment will bt made at 
one of tht IcveOs mentioned 
itcoordlhg to the qualilloath^ 
and exptrlerioe ot the sucoesaful 
oaiididate 


1 In xatary scales are 
Assastant Lecturer £2,230 x 
tlOb- IJ 745 p a Assistant 
LI 860 X £105 £2 070 p a 
Bethre auhmttUng applications 
candidates should obtain from 
ihi underalgned particulars as 
tlie reqmremonto for the 
ttlUng ot the post 
Latest hall lor receipt of 
applioations la I p m on 8 ri 
(tav 1 > Mav IHiJ 

JOHN P TEEOAN 
Acting Becrrbary 


Tf f i 

A s c a 

il 


ECONOMIST/PLANNER 

ZAMBIA 

U.S.$L400 

2 years contract. Free passage to and from 
Lusaka extended to the family. Free housing and 
medical benefits. 35-45 years of age. English 
mother language. To work in collaboration with 
our Town Planning and Civil Engineering section 
on Regional and Town Planning and/or Trans¬ 
portation studies. 

Interested candidates should write, giving full 
details of qualifications, age, expsnencs, 
nationality and marital status, to: 

A8CO ZAMBIA P.O. BOX 1340, LUSAKA, 
ZAMBIA OR C.C. 

(ITALASCO ViALE REGINA MARGHERITA 279 
00196 ROMA). . 
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APPOIHTMENT 


BUSINESS 


The University of 
Manchester 


Department of Economics 


Inflation ; Its Causes, Con- 
sequenotw and Curc« 

An S.8.R C Research 
Programme. 


Appltoatlons Invited tor the 
post Ol COMPUTER PRO¬ 
GRAMMER to work wtth a 
team of economists and 
ecoiiome-tncians studying the 
oauses and cures nf innatiom 
AppUrants should have 
experience of sclcnLltic comput¬ 
ing using FORTRAN and 
ALGOL and shoukl have a 
degree or diploma with a 
subsiantial mathematical or 
BtaUstlcal component A 
knowledge of, nr lnt4E!rest in, 
economics would be very 
useful. Salary range p.a. : 
£1374.£1860. 


Further particulars and 

application forms, ret.iiruable 

by May 10th, from (he 
Registrar, Thu University, 

Manchester. Ml 3 OPL. Quote 

ref : 64/7a/E, 


RENT-A-BIRD. TOP ESCORTS 
AVAILABLE BY DAYLIGHT OR 
MOONLIGHT. 935 0149 


THOUGHT ABOUT 
MAKING REAL MONEY 
BUT WONDERED 
WHERE TO START ? 

Xf you are prepared to work 
in London or the south Kant 
this If a chance for you to 
make high profits for yourself 
without taking risks and with¬ 
out giving your Job. 

Working part-time you could 
earn £200-1300 monthly or 
£10,000 p.a. plus, for a full¬ 
time effort. 

Be amongst the first to take 
advantage of thi<* fjict*pt'ional 
opportunity Contact us now' 
by telephoning . 

01-82g 4A91/4592. 

Scott JameN of WeRtininster 
Lid. 

btt£ifie^r not asttocialcd 
with Life Assurance, cosmetics, 
discount clulu or detergents 


TRAVEL 


Discover Hungary 
for 


Danube Travel, general 
agents for the Hungarian 
State Travel Bureau, are 
Britain's specialists in travel 
to Hungary. They offer you 
15 fascinating days in 
Budapest for just £ 66 . This 
includes your return air 
fare and bed and breakfast 
in a welcoming hotel. 


£66 

Danube 1 ravel can also 
arrange your visa applica¬ 
tion, car hire, and special 
itineraries. 



6 Conduit Street, London 
W1R 9TG. 01-493 0263 


EDUCATION 


For further 
announcements 
see pages 5,125 to 131 


NATIONAL 

EXTENSION C0LLE6E 

pruviiles degree, GCE, and 
profes.sional courses for 
sludy at home. Also Gate¬ 
way courses for intending 
Open University students. 
Individual and expert 
tuition by practising 
teachers and weekend semi¬ 
nars at Oxford and 
Cambridge. 

fc/ .Write now for a free Guide 
to Courses to 

^'IMarilyn Mellor. Room 16 , 
Natioiuil Extension College, 
Cambridge, 


; - 4 ^ ^ 


Read for a 
Degree at Home 

ftuccEBBful Postal Tuition fur 
GCE O and A levels (all boards). 
London University Degrees. Teachers’ 
and Prufesslonsl exams. Business 
Studies Gateway Courses for the 
Open University. Guidance by 
Graduate Tutors. Fees by instalments. 

tile 


PriaUpal, Department CAl, 

Wolsey Hall 

Oxford. 0X2 6PR. 


Wolsey Hall is Accredited by 
CACC FREE prospectus from 
Wyndham Milligan, MBE, MA, 


Learn German in 
Germany 

Crash Courses for businessmen 
throughout the year Sumiiifr 
holidav residential courses fur 
Hchnokhildien Modern methods. 
Fantastic progress. Many 
L-xtra curricula aotiviiles Write 
lor lull dnialls Ur 


I'KE GERMAN LANGUAGE 
SECRETARY. 
REGENT SCHOOL. 

6 FRANKPURT/MAIN. 
ZEIL 83. 

Tel. 23 79 57, 


COURSES 


UNIVERSITY OP LONDON : 
A lecture entitled “ The 
Federal Bureau of investiga¬ 
tion : The Control of Political 
Police '• '* will be delivered by 
Profeasor H. Zl, Wilson 
(PrlnceLuri) on 26th April at 
5 pm. at the I.<ondoii School 
of Economics and Political 
Science, Houghton Street, 
Aldwych, WC2A 2AE. 
ADMISSION FREE. WITHOUT 
TICKET 

Academic Registrar. 


Home Study Tuition 
BSc (Econ) LL.B. 

and other external degrees of the 
University of London. Bpecially 
prepared courses for the Federation 
of Stock Exchanges, for Accountancy, 
Company Secretaryship, Law. Costing, 
Banking. Insurance Adarfceting. OCg 
Also many thoroughly useful (non- 
exam) courses in Business Subjects. 

Write today for details or advice, 
stating subjects in which Interested 

Metropolitan College 

(Dept. G92), St Albans, or 
call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, 
London, E04. Tel. 01-248 6874. 
(Founded 1910.) 

Accredited by the Council for the 
Accreditation of Correspondence 
Colleges. 


pel 

The Polytechnic of Central London 


EEC COURSES 
The May Confarence 

Labour Relations, Management and 
The Multinationals in the EEC 

8-13 MAY, .1872 


Theme 

The measurement of the advantages and 
disadvantages of Multinational Companies—their 
contribution to Technical Irmovation, their effect on 
Internal and External Policies of Government— 
Capital Movafnants and Financial Problams—the 
Effect of the Muttinational on Labour Relations. The 
Theme of Labour Relations will be developed into 
the field of European and International CoNectiva 
Bargaining, Manpower Policies and Workors' 
Participation in Great Britain and Europe. 


Speakers include 

Professor Dunning, University of Reading ; Professor 
Lyon-Caen, University of Pans: Dr M Z Brooke, 
UMIST, Manchester; Dr Charles Levinson, Geneva ; 
Professor Biedenkopf, Managing Director, Henkel, 
GmbH ; Mr Len Neal, Commission on Industrial 
Relations ; Professor Ben Roberts, London School 
of Economics and Political Science ; Mr W A J 
Manser, Baring Bros, Bankers; Dr John Stopford. 
London Graduate Business School; Dr Leo Crijns, 
EEC Commission, Brussels. 


Colloquium 

The audience is invited to contribute their views 
after lectures by French, German, American and 
British experts, and by members of the European 
Commission. 

Fee £46 or £9 per day. 

Subscribers may enrol for the whole course or for 
individual days. 

Presented by the EEC Unit—The Polytechnic of 
Central London. 

For details contact The Administrative Assistant, 
EEC Courses, The Polytechnic of Central London, 
Management Studies* 35 Maryiebone Read, London 
NW1 5LS. Tal 01-486 5811 Ext &2 or 25L 
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COMPANY ANNOUNCEMENT 


are pleased to announce that 

David M. Blaiklock 
has joined the Firm's 

Corporate Finance Division 
based in Limdon, 

He will act as liaison 
hetiveen Canada 
and 

the United Kingdom and Europe, 

Greenshields Incorporated 

Oflices in principal Canadian cities, 
London, New York, and Zurich. 


MONTHUY 
AVCMAOC 
WOALO SUGAR 
N Y. SPOT PRICES 



JFMAMJJASONO 

1971 


SUGAR 

Recommsudatiom «f: 

O January 1S71 ~ Sell on near 
term advance. Weakness will 
follow. 

© March-April 1971 ~ Broad 
downward trend. Buying oppor¬ 
tunity around mid-year. 

© July 1971 - Expect selling on 
approach to 4.5^ spot. 

O August’Saptemher 1971 » Only 
moderate further weakness fol¬ 
lowed by recovery to new highs. 
Add to purchases on weakness. 
Long term trend up. Maintain 
long positions. 

© October-November 1971 - Long 
term trend up. Maintain long 
position. 

Fm ovc» a quarter ol a century, 
oui basic research has enabled us 
lo anticipate well in advance a 
maioi icversal in the price trend. 
It is indicative of the (.ommodity 
work performed by us for many 
laiiy[e corfHirations in industrial and 
agricultural commodities. 

Your inquiry on yout corporation 
letterhead is requested addressed 
to: 

J. Carvel Lange 

International, Inc. 

Subiidiory of Induitrial Cominodily Corp. 
122 East 42nd St.. Now York. N.Y 10017 

Cobl« ECONOfiUM TtltpliMt. 212-6f7-12t2 

39tb Year World Wide Senrico 


CASSA Dl RISPARMIO 

DELLE PROVINCIE LOMBARDE 

(SAVINGS BANK OF LOMBARDY) 
Gstabllished 1623 
MILAN, ITALY 

BALANCE SHEET AT Slst DECEMBER, 1971 


UABILITIES 

(Million Lire) 

Profit and reserveg. 

deposits, correspondents, etc. 

Mortgage bonds . 

Other liabilities . 

Oonira accounts . . 

I 41-977 
a ,93 >.585 
3,368.145 
338,864 
3,304.176 


8,884,747 

ASSETS 

(Million Lire) 

Lash on hand and public securities 

Securities, commercial aiKl agricukural bills 
Loans 

JJ'^rtgage loans . 

^ther investments . 

Contra accounts . 

1 . 378,351 

368,064 

963.758 

8 , 338.349 

749.949 

3,804,176 


8,884,747 


UMrlEIIII 

ffiEllIM 

Of JAPAN, LTD. 


I.«oiig-Term Financing for 
Industrial Expansion in Japan 

Banking Services for International 
Capital Transactions 


HMd Offico; OMmachl, Tokyo. Japan 
CabtoAddrOM: *'BANKCHOQIN TOKYO" 

Now York ftoprobontattva Offico; 

20 EkCtianao Plaeo. Now York. N.Y. 10005. U.S.A. 
koadon Noproiotitativ* Officat 

Plantation Howoa. 31-35 Fonchureh Stroof. London E.C.3 
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rm ficoMOMiST APRit 1972 


These Debentures have bun sold outside the United Stales of America. This announcement appears as a matter of record only. 


NEW ISSUE 


April 13 , 1972 


$20,000,000 

Burlington Overseas Capital N.V. 

7Va% Guaranteed Debentures due 1987 

Unconditionally (Guaranteed as to Payment of Principal, Premium, 
if any, Interest and Sinking Fund by 

Burlington Industries, Inc. 


Kidder, Peabody & Co. 

inewparatad 

Credit Suisae (Bahamas) 

Llmlltd 


White, Weld k Co. 

t Innitad 

S. G. Warburg k Co. 

Umli«l 


Alahli Bank of Kuwait K.S.C. Algemeiie Bank Nederland N.V. Amsterdam-Rotlerdam Bank N.V. Andresens Bank A/S 
Amhold and S. Bleichroeder, Int. Julius Baer International Banca Commerciale Italians Banca Nasionale del Lavoro 

Umilad 

Banca Provinciale Lombarda S.pJV. Banc<i di Napoli Banco di Roma/Commerzbank AG Credit Lyonnais Banco di Santo Spirito 
Bank ^America Bank Mees & Hope NV Bankers Trust International Banque Blyth Banque dc Bruxelles S.A. 

LWlind LintMad 

Banque Franqaise du Commerce Eit6rieur Banque I'rancaise de D£pAts et de litres Banque G6n6rale du Luxembourg SJl. 

Banque de ITndochine Banque Internationale k Luxembourg S.A. Banque Nationale de Paris Banque de Neuflise, Schhimberger, Mallet 
Banque de Paris et des Pays-Bas Banque Populaire Suisse (Underwriters) S.A. Banque Rothschild Banque de Suez et de rUnion des Mines 
Banque de rUnion EuropFenne Banque de I'Union Parisienne Banque Worms Barmg Brothers k Co.. 

Iliviltad 

Bayerische Hypotheken-und Wechsel-Bank Bayerische Vereinsbank Berliner Handels-Gesellschaft CaptfalfmIntemazionaleS.p.A. 

- Frankfurter Bank— 

Cazenove&Co. Christiania Bank ogKreditkasse Cisalpine f^meas Bank Cr^it Commercial de France 

Credit Industrie! d'Alsace et de Lorraine Credit Industriel et Commercial Creditanstalt-Bankverein Credito Italiano 

Den Danske Landmandsbank De utsche Ikm k Deutsche Girozentrale Dillon, Read Overseas Corporation 

AktiTrt—trti'rii Deutschc Kommuoalbank 

Dresdner Bank Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. Effectenbank-Warburg Euramerica Intematioiial The First Boston Corporation 

AlitUntmltoch^t iMorpmMd AktU M wi O i i ' li p n LlnHtptf 

I leming, Suez, Brown Brothers Girosentrale und Bank der Osterreichischen Sparkassen Goldman Sachs International Corp. 

UmiMd Ahtl«lt«MllMrlwfr 

Gutzwiller, Kurz. Bungener Securities Hamhros Banh Handelsbank in Zurich (Overseas) R. Henriques jr. Hill Samuel k Co. 

Ilmli«d U«ln« UmlMd tlnHMS 

Jardine Fleming k Company Kitcat k Aitken Kjobenhavns Handelsbank Kleinwort, Benson Kicdietbank N.V. 


Amhold and S. Bleichroeder, Inc. 


Algemeiie Bank Nederland N.V. 
Julius Baer International 


Amsterdam-Rotlerdam Bank N.V. 


Banca Commerciale Italians 


Banca Provinciale Lombarda S.pA Banco di Napoli 
Bank of America Bank Mees & Hope NV 

Lbnicad 


Bank of America Bank Mees & Hope NV Bankers Trust International 1 

Umlnd LimMatf 

Banque Franqaise du Commerce Extirieur Banque I'rancaise de D£pdts et de Titres 


Kredietbank SA. Luxembourgeoise 
Lazard Fr^res k io. Lehi 


Ha mhnw B ank Handelsbank in Zuwh (Overseas) R. Henriques jr. Hill Samuel k Co. 
teat & Aitken Kjobenhavns Handelsbank Kleinwort, Benson Kredietbank N.V. 

LtaiU«tf 

Kuhn, Loeb & Co. International Kuwait Investment Co. ($.A.K.) I^aaard Brothers & Co., 


1 .aaard Brothers k Co., 

UmltaS 

Manufacturers Hanover 
Samuel Montagu k Co. 

IJMIMS 

Den norske Creditbank 


Lazard Freres A (o. Lehman Bj^ers London Multinational Bank (Underwriters) Manufacturers Hanover 

Merrill Ljm^, Pfwe. Fenner k Smith B. Metzlcr seel. Sohn k Co. Model, Roland k Co., Inc. Samuel Montagu k Co. 

Mortm ir Cie Intefeational SA. Morfan Grenicll & Co. The Nikko Secorilie. Co., Ltd. Dm oortke Credilbmk 

S .1 Oppenhrim ir. & Cie Orion Bank Pkirt Jirtemational Kenm, UoldrMf ft Pimm Privatbaaken} Kjahmham 
N M.Ro thyhil dftSona Rowe ft Pitman J. Henry Sch^cr Wa« ft Co. Shtfer ft Frirdlander Skandinavidu Emkilda Baakm 

Gintraie SoeiM GCnt^ de Banqne SJL Stran^Tiunbidl ft Co. Svemka Handddbankm 

SnriM Bank O ^rat ioB (Overaeaa^ C G. Ttinkana ft Bmkhardt Unim Bmk of SwitMtIaad (Undcnnltm) 

Verebabank in Hambui, WcMdent^ Landeabanh WUKama. Giya ft Co. The Tam^^Socarilin Co., Ltd. 

Girosentrale 


J. Henry Sc hroder Wagg k Co. Singer k Friedhmder Skandhiaviska EnakUda Bankcn 
Socidt^ Gdndrale de Banqne S.A. Stranas, Turnbull k Co. Svenska Handelshaakan 
Co G. Trinkaus & Burkhardt Uniofi Bank of S wj^rla nd (Underwritora) 

fiche Landeriiank WiUiama, Glyn R Co. The Yamaieki Soeuritica Co*, ltd. 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 


PHces. 1972 BrMih ftindi 


9B Britlih Etoetric 3% 

ftPa Britlih Electric 3W 

I0S«« Treuury 8<t% 

IM Trmiury 8*>% 

88*« Fundlnf^6«i% 

81'• BrltUh Trensport 3% 

78 Funding 8% 

I03«t Treaiury^ 

52U Britlih Gu 3% 

8P« Tr««ury6^4% 

<6«4 TrMsury 5'i% 

War Loan 3'i% 

2B«« Coniolc2*^ 



Price. 

r- 

1972 

Price, 

tr- 

1972 

Net red. 
yield. 

Apr. 19 
i972§ 

Cd 

Gross red. 
yield. 

IW2 

£o 

Burobonds 


Last week's 
prices 

Thil week's 
prices 

Yield 

to 

maturity 

% 






Airkase 9% 

1966 

104-5 

103*4.4*4 

8*24 

1968-73 

98*m 

98'a 

2*700 

4*495 I 

Barclays 8%% 

1986 

101-2 

I0IV2% 

7 T9 

1976-79 

84*4* 

84't» 

4 520 

6 045 1 

Borg Warner 8% 

1979 

l0l'r-2'» 

100*1-1% 

7 54 

I98G« 

lOT^s 

I08>4 

4*065 

7-460 / 

Commercial Union 8%% 

1986 

101-2 

IOt-2 

8 09 

1984-86 

106^4 

106% 

4*515 

7-915 1 

Esso 8% 

1986 

101-2 

100*4-1*4 

7-65 

1985-87 

89»a» 

90* 

4*835 

7 610 / 

Ford 8% 

1981 

101-2 

I00*f-l% 

7 62 

1978-88 

62>4 

63 

5 275 

6 930 / 

General Motors 8%% 

1986 

104-5 

103*4-4*4 

6*01 

1993 

79S 

80 

5-185 

8*025 

General Telephone ft Electric 8*4% 

1986 

101-2 

I00»*-I*4 

7*88 

1994 

I03't* 

103V 

5 100 

6*570 

Shell 8% 

1986 

lOOVlS 

100*4-1% 

7*70 

1990-95 

S2*4* 

52%* 

5 395 

7*220 / 

Hill Samuel 8%% 

1986 

100*4-1% 

100*1-1% 

8 15 

1995-98 

82V 

83%* 

5-225 

8 315 f 

Rank 8*1% 

1986 

IOI%-2% 

101*4-2*4 

8*24 

2008-12 

67»4 

68% 

5 27.5 

8 300 f 

Traniocean ,G»lf 0% 

1986 

101-2 

100*4-1% 

7 70 

after 1952 

41*4 

41% 

S 160 

8 720 f 

Firestone (DM) 7%% 

1986 

IOS>.-6 

104*4-5% 

7*14 


2B«4 

2ff» 

S 205 

8*690 f 

Prov. of Nova Scotia (DM) 7*4% 

1986 

I04V5** 

102*1-3% 

7 35 






ICI (£/DM)8% 

1986 

I05*t-4*i 

105-6 

7*31 


I’ficwi, 1972 

Hijli Low 

Ordinary 

stocks 

Price, 

Apr. 19, 

\m 

Change 

on 

week 

Yield 

T 

3i7 

268 

Banka, other flnancial 
Algemenc Bank FI 322 

^4 

5 3 

7E 

57*8 

Amsterdam-Rot 

Fi 73*4 

-Kl 9 

4 6 

360 

257 

Ausi ft NZ Bank 

332p 

1-2 

3 0 

«’♦ 

37*. 

Bank of America 

$44 

43 

2*5 


370 

B of Ireland 

4l5p 

-5 

3 4 


886 

B of Montreal 

P89*4 

4 lO't 

3 2 

116*4 

85 

B Nac da Mexico 

- *4 

8 3 


308 

B of NS Wales 

420p 

-35 

2 2 

740 

525 

B of Scotland 

630p 

-so 

3 9 

36ZS 

2310 

B Bruxelles 

Fr B 2610 

4-10 

4*6 

]£6'i 

221 

B de Paris Pays Bas 

Fr 263% 

4-4's 

.5-1 

*♦>4 

54*, 

Bankers Trust 

$61% 

-1% 

4 6 

«0 

298 

Barclays 

472p!| 

£I3%* 

429 

2*0 

IS'. 

II **.4 

Can Imp Com 

i% 

2 0 

Ill 

78 

Charterhouse Group I04'«p 

|3 

3 9 

KF. 

52 

Chase Manhattan 

$58*1 

4 % 

3*4 

59'. 

51*4 

Chemical Bank NY 

$57*. 

% 

5 0 

I";/ 

235 

Commerzbank 

DM 238*1 

10 

3*6 

174 

148*1 

Credit Commeiclal 

Fr 173*8 

- 0*2 

4 3 

43S 

570 

Credit Fonder 

Fr 430 

4-6 

4 9 

4125 

3695 

Credit Suisse 

Fr 5 3945 

1225 

2*0 

350 

313% 

Deutsche Bank 

DM 330'a 

-11*8 

2 7 

268 

269*t 

Dresdner Bank 

DM 271 9 

-8 1 

3 3 


43*. 

First Nat City 

$56*4 

+*. 

2*3 

475 

355 

Fuji 

Y475 

4 10 

1 3 . 

44C 

335 

Hambros 

440p 

-rl6 

1 7 

208 

142 

Hill. Samuel 

20ep 

$1% 

-1-18 

1*8 

1*4 

1% 

IDS Mgnl 



16*. 

13*4 

Hongkong ft Sh 

£16*4 

4 % 

21 

2{M 

130 

Kkinwort Benson 

204p 

i 16 

1*8 

6980 

5830 

Kredktbank 

Fr B 6980 

4-90 

2*6 

395 

J30 

Kundenkredit 

DM 370 

10 

2*7 

2180 

1840 

Lambert L'Ind 

Fr B2I55 

IS 

3 7 

4S7 

320 

LBI 

44Sp 

- 10 

2 3 

8 S0 

601 

LloydiS 03Op 

Manuf's Hanover Tst 136** 

t2B 

1.9 

36'. 

30 

1% 

4 3 


Price, Change 

Apr, 19, on 
1972 week 


27t) 

148 

794 

327 

294 


62670 

Mediobanca 

L77JS0 

i 2650 

1*5 

216 

Mercantile Credit 

266p 

41 

2 8 

176 

Mercury Sea 

248p 

+ 36 

i 2 

522 

Midland 


+ 28 

2*2 

702 

Mitsui 

-32 

1 7 

205 

Montagu Trust 


+2 

1*2 

71% 

Morgan J P 

r% 

3 2 

355 

Nat ft Grindlays 

520p 

+ IS 

3 2 

2 80 

Nat Australasia 

$A406 

+ 0*07 

3*0 

176 

Nat Com Grp 

232p 

i4 

1 0 

300*4 

«20 

Nat West 

Norsk Credicbk 

460o,! 

%l5l 

£ts% 

+ 28 
-1 

2 0 
7-4 

13% 

Royal Canada 

+ % 

2 3 

608 

Senroders 

865p 

425 

1*2 

324 

Slater Walker Seo 

393p 

43 

2*1 

2945 

Soc Gen de Banqut 

Fr B3095 

-40 

4 5 

2640 

Soc Gen de Belgiqui 

)FrB2680 

1-35 

5 2 

328 

Sundard ft Chart 

445p 

Fr 381 


2*7 

280 

Suez 

h's*. 

4-9 

365 

Sumitomo 

Y480 

- 6 

1*3 

3710 

Swiss Bank Corp 

FrS 4150 

-1 150 

1 9 

3885 

Union Bank Switi 

Fr S 4245 

4 05 

2 4 

490 

Union Discount 

600p 

*1 35 

4*0 

237 

United Dorn Tst 

2B0p 

45 

2 2 

58 

Imunuicu 

Aetna LHe ft C» 

$69*i 

41 

23 

388 

Allianz Versich 

OM465 

- 4 

i’3 

446 

Comm 1 klon 

S04p 

44 

3*3 

496 

Eigla Star 

582p 

+0 

2*1 

164 

G«n Accident 

203p« 

LM7S0 

-7 

3*2 

48350 

Generali 

-100 

0*8 

252 

Gdn Royal Exch 

28Sp 

•18 

3-2 

3U 

Legal ft General 

402p* 

-4 

2*6 

65 8 

Nat Nedriandn 

Fiao>2 

*7 6 

2 5 

308 

Pearl 

372p 

48 

3 0 

252 

Phoenix 

29tp 

44 

3'2 

171 

Prudential 

206p 

*1 9 

2*9 

394 

Royal 

44pp 

+-I4 

3 4 

502 

Sun AJtianca 

620p 

480 

3*0 

28S 

Talaho Mar ft F 

Y3l5 

-13 

l'7 

476 

TokloMaHiie 

Y5I0 

-25 

M 

4775 

ZuHchIna 

Fr S55S0 

-too 

)-3 


mntoriola 

Slip 

224p 

SIS'. 

337p* 


Ordinary 

■tocka 


Braworlaa, ate. 

Allied Breweries 
Anheuser-Busch 
Bau, Charrington 
Bols NV 
Courage 
Distillers 
Diitlll Seagrams 
Dortmund Union 
Guinness 
Hctneken 
Kirin Brewery 
Nat Distillers 
Scottish ft Newc 
Sth African Br 
Watney. Mann 
Whitbread ‘A’ 


Building, building 
Assoc Portland 
BPB Industries 
Boise Cascede 
Bovis Holdings 
Ciments Lafarge 
Cimenterles'Briq 
Coititn 

Eng China Clays 
Italcementi 
Lame 'A' 

London Brick 
Marley 

Pilkington Brof 
Rcdland 
Rugby Portland 
Steetley 
Tarmac 

Taylor Woodrow 
Wimpey 


Catering, hotala. antartainmant 
ATV'A’ I62p I 

CBS SS3 -4> 

Granada'A' 268p fl3 

Grand Metropolitan 2-44p -|-1 

Holiday Inns 152 *a 

^ons 'A' 702p . r2 

Trust Housos-Forte 226p I 


Chamicals 

AKZO 

ANiC 

Amer Cyanamid 

BASF 

Bayer 

CIBA-GFIGY 

Dow 

Dupont 

Rioni 

WR Grace 

Hoechst 

ICI 

Laporte 
Monsanto 
Montecatlnl-Edison 
Norsk Hydro 
Rhone Poulenc 
Solve/ ‘A* 

St Gebain 
Takede Chemical 
Union Carbide 


Prices, 1971-72 Ordinary 
stocks 

High Low 


Price, Change Yield 

Apr. 19. on Apr. 

1972 week 19 


718 58 7 Hoctch 


Coal* Steal 
Arbad 
Bethlehem 
Broken Hill P»y 
Denein Ungwy 
Nnsldar 
Fried Krupp 
^rangesAB 


FrB45« -95 
t32«a - Pi 

$A 12*35 -.0 30 
Fr |7I'0 +|.9 
L2W4 -I7«t 
DM fl2»s -01 
KriSS -.1 


Hoogoven 
Mannesmann 
Nippon Steel 
Rhrmstahl 
Thyssrn Hiicttc 
Ugine Kuhiman 
US Steel 
Usinor 

Wendel'Sldelor 


DM 69 7 I S 4-3 

H 67 4 21 5 9 

DM 191 3 ^6 I 6 3 

Y 54 9 3 

DMB9 9 H 0-7 5-6 

DM 84 - I 4 4 2 

Fr 187 2 1-0 9 7 2 

»32‘'. 1 4-9 

Fr 114 9 119 1-9 

Fr SIS , 9 6 


Electrical, electronics 


132*1 

AEG Tclcfiinken 

DM 175 

6 

2 9 

266 

ASFA 

Kr 266 


3 7 

169 

BICC 

I7lp 

5 

4-5 

402 

CGF 

Fr 478 

1-8 

4 2 

162 

Chloride Flertric 

I78p 

3 

2 5 

56% 

Comsat 

162*. 

3*. 

0 8 

260 

Dercj 

396p 

, 3 

2 3 

195 

EMI 

2IHp 

- 4 

2 8 

181 

Ekdioliix B’ 

Kr26l 

|4 

3 8 

263 

LM Ericeson ‘B' 

Kr 273 

-14 

2 0 

46*. 

General Electric 

$68*. 


2 0 

170 

GtC 

ie7p 

1 3 

2 0 

28*. 

Gen TpI ft dec 

$29% 

1 % 

5 2 

106 

Hitachi 

Y 113 

5 

5 3 

127% 

Honeywell 

$149 

2.'» 

0*9 

32 

Hoover 

$77*. 

% 

1*5 

331*. 

IBM 

$391 

6% 

1*3 

135 

Int Computers 

I49p 

12 

7*5 

77 

Machines Bull 

Fr8l 2 

*13 8 


509 

Matsushita 

Y 699 

70 

i*4 

537 

Philips 

685p 

-20 

2-8 

133 

Plesscy 

>50p 

-h 10 

3 3 

36*. 

RCA 

$58*. 

2 

16 

104 

RediffuUoi) 

t20p 

- 4 

3*4 

94 

Reyrolle Parsons 

I02p 

, 5 

("j 

204 3 

Siemens 

DM 269 

4-8 

2 6 

3740 

Sony 

Y 4500 

- 380 

0*3 

29*. 

Sptrry Rand 

$J4*. 

- U 

2 0 

117% 

Tex.M Instruments 

$143% 

t-3 

0 6 

95 

Thomson-Houtton 

fr 137 

45 

4*4 

458 

Thorn Electrical 

540p 

12 

l-l 

68 

Toshiba 

YM 

-1 

7 4 

41% 

Western Union 

$60 

fi 

2*3 

43 

Westlnghouse 

$53 

t ‘t 

1*7 


Engineering, shipbuilding 

Acrow ‘A’ 2lSp 

Atlat Copco Kr 233 

BSA 39p 

Babcock ft Wilcox 404p*‘ 

John Brown I57p 

Brown Boveri ’A’ FrS 1281 

Cohen 600 90p 

Davy Ashmore 64Up 

Demag DM 221 

B Elliott sop 

Firth Cleveland I42p 

GKN 402p 

Gutehoffnungs OM I79's 
Harland ft Wolff 60p 

Head Wrightson 75p 

Alfred Herbert 
iHi rn 

Inter Combsin 22^sp 

Inter Comp Air t40p 

Laird Group 80p* 

MAN DK20I 

Mather ft Platt lOtp 

Metal Box 398p 

Mitsubishi Htavy Y 75 

Morgan Crucible I35p 

SK^’B* Kr403 

Serck 7Sp 

Simon Enging I I4p 

Stone-Piatt * 82p 
Swan Hunter ISIp 
Sulaer Fr S 3675 


t 1 

2*2 

6 

2 1 

|3 


*'•4 

2*6 

41 

7-3 

-15 

3 9 

-6 

50 

-3 

1-9 

44% 

3*6 


\2 

'i'l 

4>9 

418. 

3-2 

-5% 

39 

424% 

-r*l 

4-0 

V’l 

7'e 

+ 1 


2 

2 5 

+6% ^ 


-5 

4'5 

... 

31 

46 

I'l 

-1 

8^0 

411 

3*9 

41 

1*9 

+ 1 

2-7 

-9 

6-6 

-1% 

4*0 

- 50 

6-9 

i +185 

3-8 
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THE f^uoiuissr AintiL srgf, 1979 



FMOss. 1972 

Ordinery 

Price, 

Change 

Yidd 



stocks 


on 

jr- 

High 

Low 


week 

500 

418 

Tube Inveitmcnu 

433p 

134*. 

35 

4 4 

2ir4 

21^ 

US InduRriet 


2 5 

121 

82 

Vickers 

lISp 

l35Sp 



I4l 

93 

V/eir Group 

- 2 

41 

123 

I03’t 

Thot W Ward 

MOp 

i 4 

3-9 

8S*> 

69’. 

Food, pharmnceutiailB 
Assoc British Foods 85'.p 

i S'. 

21 

83 

68 

Assoc Fisheries 

74p 

1 4 

51 

126 

94 

Avon Products 

$118 

5’. 

l-l 

321 

i8U 

Beccham Group 

287p 

10 

2 2 

192 

139 1 

fieghin 

Frl92 

rS 

5 I 

89'. 

73 

Brooke Bond 'B' 

06’.p* 

t 12 

3 1 

120'* 

87*1 

Cadbury Schweppes Il9'.p 

1 3’. 

3-4 

293 

187 

Cavenham 

iSP. 

i28 

1 3 

69** 

57*. 

Colgate-Palmolive 

». 

2 3 

5*56 

4 80 

Col Sugar Pei 

$A5-22 

i 0 02 


162 

IIS’* 

Pitch Lovell 

I55p 

I 6 

1 9 

36*4 

28'« 

General Foods 

$27’. 


5 1 

51*4 

38*. 

General Mills 

$50 

1'. 

19 

545 

437 

Glaxo 

532p 

15 

1-9 

47*. 

40*. 

Heinz 

$45*4 

1% 

2 2 

194500 

176500 

Hoffman La Roche 

FrS 1917501 1250 

0 5 

47». 

42*. 

Kraftco 

$4S’. 

». 

3 7 

2135 

1605 

L'Oreal 

Fr 2132 

1 2 

1 1 

3095 

2595 

Motu 

L 3000 

1 25 


J6SS 

3000 

Nestl« 

Fr S 3655 

1 (45 

1 8 

47*4 

36*. 

Pfizer 

$40*. 

*. 

1 5 

91*4 

76’. 

Procter Gamble 

$90’t 

*. 

1 7 

243 

155 

Ranks-Hovis 

240p 

1 7 

3-3 

373 

270 

RccklU A Col man 

3560* 

Fr S 4930 

2 

2 6 

5150 

4160 

Sandox 

1 5 

1 

1 3 

81 

60’i 

Splllers 

90p 

3 0 

38*4 

32 

Swift 

$32*. 

». 

2 1 

209 

179 

Tate A Lyle 

I98p 

4 

50 

!8b 

138*4 

UnIgate 

I79p 

5 

2 3 

394 

318 

Unilever 

37ep* 

’ 8 

3 0 

143 6 

79 4 

Unilever NV 

FI 143 1 

1 5 6 

4 3 

360 

244 

United Biscuits 

360p 

I 42 

2 2 



Metora, aoroapnee 



56 

40'. 

BLMC 

40'sp 

1*4 

4-9 

26>* 

19 

Boeing 

$22*. 

2 

1 7 

55*» 

46*4 

Caterpillar Tract 

$55’. 

1 •• 

2 5 

36 

26 

Chrysler 

$35*4 

1 '4 

1 7 

96 

79-1 

Citroen 

Fr 95 



406 

323 

Dalmler-Bcnz 

DM406 

+4 

2 1 

199 

167 

Dunlop 

I93p 

L 2363 

+ 2 

4-2 

2440 

2068 

Flat 

- 77 

4 9 

27 

24*. 

Firestone Tire 

$26*4 

+ '» 

3 0 

76^ 

68’* 

Ford 

$76*. 


3-4 

32 

22*. 

General Dynamics 

$32 

1 *4 


84*. 

76*4 

General Motors 

$81’. 

-2*. 

4 2 

33’. 

29’. 

Goodyear 

$32*4 


2 6 

400 

317 

Hawker Siddelcy 

395p 

+ 19 

0 6 

379 

254 

Honda 

Y32I 

19 

2-8 

203 

155 

Komatsu 

Y 203 


4 2 

ISS 

10 

Lockheed 

$12*. 

’* 


438’« 

383’. 

Lucas 

397p 

6 

2 6 

I5’i 

11*. 

Massey Ferguson 
McDonnell Douglas 

fC 14*4 

1 


45*1 

34*4 

$44*. 

I’l 

0-9 

1520 

1229 

Michelln 'B' 

Fr 1520 

1 120 

13 

500 

246 

Nissan Motor 

Y480 

-18 

17 

36*. 

30*4 

N Am Rockwell 

$34% 

■f»4 

4 0 

379 

242 

Peugeot 

Plrelll-Spa 

Fr 379 

-t 39-1 

2 8 

1839 

1540 

L 1753 

86 

6 3 

231 

200 

Smiths Indusi 

224p 

3 

2 8 

207 

186 

Steyr-Daimler-Puch 

%206 

^ 1 

4-4 

630 

405 

Toyota Motor 

Y605 

25 

1-3 

39». 

28*. 

United Aircraft 

$39*. 

1 ’• 

4 5 

163 8 

I33'4 

Volkswagen 

DM 157’. 

3’. 

2-9 

273 

226 

Volvo 

Kr 250 

IB 

1-5 

73’» 

57 

Westland 

63'.p 

3'. 

4 7 

120 

92 

Wllmot-Breeden 

Ofllce oquipment. 

Canon 

llBp* 

i 2 

3 0 





228 

180 

3 6 

121 

93*4 

Eaicmin Kodak 

$117*4 

I*. 

I'l 

427 

380 

Fuji Photo 

Y3S8 

39 

2-1 

1750 

1600 

Gevaert Agfa 

Fr B 1620 

-f20 

3 7 

178 

ISO 

Gestetner ‘A’ 

I64p 

f 9 

1 7 

361 

349 

Nippon Optical 

Y36I 

2 

2-1 

1968 

1439 

Olivetti 

L 1899 

-69 

3 7 

262 

V2B 

Ozalld 

262p 

$128*. 

hlO 

2 4 

I3t 

86*. 

Polaroid 

-4*4 

0 2 

1100 

825 

Rank ‘A‘ 

IIOOp 

-1 50 

{ 0 

us>* 

I20S 

Xerox 

$138’. 

-7 

0 6 

no 


Paper, publishing 




99 

Ron egaard 

Kr ;08 

12 

1 


*97 

151 

Bowater Pap.*r 

I54p 

3 2 

174 

no 

RunzI Pulp 

I23p 

i 12 

3 6 

34’, 

27'. 

Crown Zcllerbach 

$33*4 

1 2*4 

36 

174 

149 

DRG 

I74p 

1 18 
*4 

4 1 

18 

24 

MacMillan Blocdc' 

$C24 


20». 

IS’. 

McCraw Hill 

$18*. 


3-2 

307 

207 

News Ininrnaiional 

307p 

, 7 

3-1 

215 

174 

Pearson Longman 

212p 

1 12 

2 6 

325 

274 

Reed Int 

324p 

i 3 

3 8 

134 

78 

Thomson Org 

112? 

^ 7 

5-3 

134 


Property 




96 

Capital A Counties 

I34p 

-4 8 

1 -9 

595 

530 

Hammersoni 'A' 

595p 

f 15 

l-l 

229 

181 

Land Securities 

2l9p 

M‘. 

20 

147 

107*. 

LMS 

I40p 

1-6 

268 

225 

MEPC 

26Bp 

i 16 

1-9 

234 

180 

St Martins 

234p 

L302 

1 29 

1 2 



SiG Imniubiliare 

12 

3-3 



Star (Gt Britain) 

398p 

+23 

2-2 



Sbock Conversion 

84Sp 

+35 

0-7 



1VilU(prHouab 

202? 

+6*a , 

20 


Pricas. 

1972 

Ordinary 

Price, 

Change 

Yidd 

High 

Low 

atiocka 

Apr. 19 
1972 

on 

T- 



Traniportatlon 

$40*4 



49’. 

391. 

American Airlines 

*4 

... 

272 

229 

Brit A Comm 

272p 

$cr4*4 

17 

1-9 

15*. 

14’. 

Canadian Pacific 



382 

318 

rurness Withy 

337p 

-1 13 

4"5 

23’4 

IB*. 

Greyhound 

$19 

*• 

5-3 

2200 

1580 

Japan Air Linas 

Y 1980 

20 

2-0 

131*. 

115 

KLM 

FI 128 

1-3 


78 8 

61 7 

Lufthansa 

DM 76'. 

-1 

3-3 

174 

138*. 

Ocean Steam Ship 

■ I46*ip 

1'. 

4-8 

171. 

11*. 

Pan American 

$16 

1. 


257 

186 

P A O Defd 

257p 

128 

4-7 

730 

575 

Swissair (Bearer) 

FrS7l2 


4-2 

56*. 

39»a 

TWA 

$54 

’ '|’4 


54 

39*. 

UAL 

153’. 

i 1. 




Storea 




283 

216 

Boots 

27Bp 

-3 

2-0 

320 

260 

Brit Home 

320p 

|22 

7 0 

305 

225 

Burton Group 

286p 

4 

2 1 

350 

234 

Debenhams 

3S0p* 

Fr 183 

23 

3-2 

185’a 

119-8 

Galeries Lafayette 

2’. 


390 

341 

Galerlas Precdos 

3l8p* 

$I9S 

4 

3-4 

334 

255 

Grattan Warn 

1 12 

2-3 

22 

18 

Great Atlantic 

’. 

6 6 

331 

259 

GUS 'A* 

329p 

1 13 

2-1 

296 

223 

House of Fraser 

296p 

1 15 

2-7 

2100 

1460 

Innovation 

Fr B2000 

10 

4-5 

109 9 

82 3 

KBB 

FI 108 

-10 7 

3 3 

409 

310 

Karstadt 

DM 3% 

- 9 

2-5 

295 

243 

Kaufhof 

DM 293 

1 1 

3-4 

622 

484 

La Redoute 

Fr 601 

21 

2-0 

272 

227 

la Rinasccnte 

L256 

10*4 

3 1 

31*. 

27*. 

Marcor 

$30’. 

1 ’• 

2 6 

308 

277 

Marks A Spencer 

293p 


2 7 

471 

410 

Mitsukoshi 

Y46I 

7 

2-0 

2-30 

1-70 

Mycr Emporium 

$A2-27 

0 03 


136 

107 

Ncckcrniann 

DM 133 

1 

2 3 

172 

114 

Nouvelles Gals 

Fr 172 

1 14 2 

2-2 

80'. 

67*. 

JC Penney 

$80 

l-'a 

1 3 

167 1 

130 7 

Prlntemps 

Fr 167-I 

|7 6 


394 

281 

Provid Clothing 
Sears ’A’ 

386p 

1 14 

2 2 

222 

167 

222p 

t-3 

2 3 

116*4 

97*. 

Scars Roebuck 

$115 

'. 

1 3 

830 

643 

WH Smith -A' 

820p* 

$ 

1 8 

87 

75*. 

Tcsco Stores 

83’.p 

3'. 

1 7 

166'a 

138*. 

United Drapery 

l66Sp 

1 S'. 

3 4 

47*. 

19*. 

Woolworth 

$40*. 

2’. 

2 9 



Textile! 




38*. 

33*. 

Burlington 

$38*4 


3-6 

168 

132 

Carpets International I67p 

'i 2 

4 0 

80 

68 

Coais Patont 

75p 

■f 4 

4-7 

150 

130 

Couriaulds 

I35p 

1 3 

5 1 

102 

80 

Oollfus-Micg 

Fr 101'. 

- ’t 

5 2 

58*. 

48'1 

Friglish Calico 

56* ip 

L 1335 

125 

4-4 

1813 

!24S 

Srita Viscose 


31'. 

25’. 

StnviMU,. JP 

$29'. 


5-2 

77 

71 

Trijtri 

Y 77 


7 8 

MS 

95 

foray Ind 

Y IIS 

1 3 

7-4 

57', 

43 

Wocilcombers 

47’>p 

i I’. 




Tobacco 




348 

286 

Bra Amer Tobacco 

3l3p 

! 15 

4 0 

203 

172 

Gallahcr 

201 p 


5-2 

116 

94', 

Imperial Tobacco 

Il4p 

^ 1 

4 6 

76*. 

58*4 

RJ Reynolds 

$76\ 

!*• 

3 1 



Utilities 




47’. 

42*. 

AT A r 

$43 

•• 

6-0 

855 

7*10 

Chubu 

Y 834 

1 

6 0 

840 

780 

Chugoku 

Y 840 

4 5 

6 0 

27'. 

25*. 

Cons Edison 

$25*. 


7-0 

2875 

2600 

EBfS 

Fr b 2830 

' 10 

5-5 

2300 

1995 

Intercom 

Fr B 2275 

45 

5 3 

636 

780 

Kansal Electric 

Y83i 

-,5 

6-0 

191 

178*. 

RWC 

DM 180 

5 

4-4 

845 

795 

Tokyo FIcctric 

Y844 

i-4 

6 0 

105 

89 

Tokyo Gas 

Y96 

! 3 

6-3 



Investment trusts 




279 

234 

Alliance Trust 

267p 

43 

2-2 

180 

!46’t 

Atlas Electric 

I78p 

2 

2 2 

168’. 

13/ 

BET Deferred 

IS9p 


3-5 

98'. 

86 

British Assets 

94p 

1 2>. 

1-6 

180 

151 

Cable Trust 

I78p 

-2 

2 3 

192 

157 

Foreign A Cot 

I82p 

H 1 

1 6 

182 

154 

Globe Investment 

I82p 


2 2 

166’. 

133 

Industrial A Gen 

I64p 

1 

2 6 

71 

58’. 

Mercantile Inv 

70'.p 


30 

253 

225’. 

Robeeo 

FI 253 

12'. 

4-6 

192 

167 

Rolinco 

FI 194-3 

4 1 3 

1 S 

117 

too*. 

Witan inveitment 

Il7p 

f f 

1-5 



Multi-product, miacellaneoui 

‘ 3-8 

3-3 

413 

356 

Air Liquide 

Fr 410 

1393 

1009 

BSN 

Fr I32S 

35 

2-2 

203 

142 

Bookers 

20lp* 

1 

+9 

3 3 

230 

171 

British Match 

I92p 

5-0 

75’. 

66 

British Oxygen 

7lp 


4-2 

132 

III 

British Ropes 

Il4p* 

's 

40 

77 

53*. 

Cope Allman 

60’ip 


4*7 

271 

239 

194 

188 

Datgecy 

Oe La Rue 

244p* 

233p 

-4 

-14 

41 

4-B 

27*. 

21'. 

Engelhard Minerals 

$26 

*4 

1-5 

44'. 

28 

Gulf A Western 

$42 

-1 

1-4 

95'. 

67*4 

Halliburton 

194*4 

-1-6»4 

l-l 

482 

388 

Hays Wharf 

452p 

-3 

1-6 

I062’a 

64’a 

840 

53S 

Hudson's Bay 

ITAT 


+3 

2% 

2'6 

M 

540 

416 

404 

345 

inchcapt 

Cjhoh 


-a 

-12 

2 4 

1-6 

14*. 

ICH 

Unf-Temco-Vouiht til 1b 



86’e 

16’> 

Licum Ihduitrlab 

$16’t 

-r., 


im 

life 

Htnaeioca 

»14«ib 

V 

>3 


. 1 ■ , , , 

, \ , ■ 

f’,' p' dwiii 

, . 


Prices. 1972 

High Low ‘ 

Ordinary 

stocks 

Price. 

Changa 

on 

Ylel<i 

tr 

266 

202 

Mlcsubiahl ShoJJ 

Y242 

-21 

2 9 

305 

219 

Mitsui 

Y276 

-29 

2 5 

284 

240 

S Pearson A Son 

SBIp 


2 0 

36*. 

30 

TRW 

$34^. 

*4 

3 1 

27 

23*. 

Tenneco 

$25’. 


S-J 

361. 

30’. 

Textron 

$34 


2 6 

174 

137 

Thomas Tilling 

I62’ip 

-3'. 

2-6 

245 

204 

Turner A Newell 

242p 

-1 

4 5 

614 

545 

Oil 

Aquitaine 

Fr575 

6 

3 2 

610 

498 

BP 

5l2p 

-4 

4-1 

434 

363 

Burmah OH 

390p 

Fr 220 

12 

42 

229', 

205 

Cle Petrolet 

1-4 

5 4 

93*. 

83 6 

Geisonberg AG 

DM 89’. 

I’t 

30 

25’. 

Gulf Oil 

$25’. 


5 9 

56*. 

50’. 

Mobil OH 

$50*. 

f’e 

S 2 

4690 

3650 

Petroflna 

Fr B 4540 

150 

2-5 

30*. 

25*4 

Phillips Petroleum 

$29’. 


4 4 

125 

Ml*. 

Royal Dutch 

FI MB 

1-0-2 

6-1 

359 

296 

Shell Transport 

303p 

i 1 

4 8 

60*. 

54*1 

Standard OH fCallf.) 
Standard OH (Indian 

$56’. 

-h'e 

5-0 

70’. 

63 

i)S64’b 


3 6 

77*. 

69', 

Standard OH (NJ) 
Standard OH (Ohio) 

$70*. 

*. 

S-5 

87'. 

80 

$86’. 


3 1 

36 

29*. 

Texaco 

$31 


5 7 

325 

255 

Gold mines flnmnce 
Anglo-American 3l9p 

+ 14 

1 7 

295 

220 

Charter Cons 

263p 

1 4 

1 7 

235 

206 

Cons Gold Fields 

222p 

I0l2«*p 

|3 

3 3 

1012'. 

790 

General Mining 

, 62’. 

4 1 

1375 

1100 

J’burg Cons 

I350p 

fSO 

i 7 

710 

535 

OFSIT 

70Ep 


5 9 

635 

SOS 

Rand Selection 

620p 


3 i 

234 

ISO 

Union Corp 

223p 

1 

1 0 

22*. 

17*. 

Minos, moteli 

Alcan 

IC2I*. 

-*• 


70 

37*. 

Alcoa 

$55*4 

H’. 

3-3 

2260 

IS7S 

Alusulsse 

FrS2l30 

70 

? 6 

32*. 

27*. 

Amer Met Clim 

r29*. 

*. 

4 7 

20*4 

15*. 

Anaconda 

$19’. 

1 '« 


205 

152 

CAST 

I73p 

1 IS 

2 L 

2B3 

223 

Dc Beer. Defd 

274p 

17 

2 B 

ISO 

120 

Delta Metal 

I48p 

1 I'l 

3 4 

99’, 

SO’. 

Falconbridge 

$C98 

1 


35’. 

29*4 

Inter Nickel 

$33'. 

*• 

3-0 

375 

2B8 

Johnson Matthey 

362p 

12 

1 !> 

29*. 

23’. 

Kennecotc 

$25*. 

-1*. 

6 9 

109 

70 

Lonrho 

8lp 


3 4 

3 90 

2 35 

MIM Holdings 

$A3 28 

-0-24 

7 8 

353 

275 

Metaligesellschah 

DM 330 

+0 1 


169-6 

135 

Pechiney 

Fr 168’. 

-1 1 

; I 

75 

52'. 

Penarroya 

Fr 70 


4 3 

118 

79 

Potgletersrust Plat 

Il3p 

17 

(ill 

22’, 

17’. 

Reynolds Metals 

$21’. 

1 

2 8 

248 

196 

RTZ 

2l7p* 

10 

2 8 

234 

175 

Roan Cons 

2l6p 

12 

(f-/ 

620 

540 

Selcalon Trust 

605p 

FrB 1560 

135 

? 6 

1600 

1426 

Union Mlnlere 

t30 

4 7 

5 24 

2 10 

Western Mining 

$A3'I6 

0-04 

0 S 

220 

182 

Zamanglo 

200p 

4 

(") 

310 

210 

Plancatlom, etc 
Consolidated Tea 

71^ 



296 

267 

Guthrie 

292p 

-1-15 

5-? 

46’s 

40 

Highlands A Low 
Jokd 

Lengbourne 

46'.p 

+ l’i 

6 4 

70 

164 

43 

M8 

X 

H 12 

4-18 

3 6 
(«) 

35’, 

30 

Plamation Hidgs 

35’tp 

1-'< 

5*6 


Mpntty Market Indicalen 

Conditions wero genorttll^ quiet in the markets this weak 
Eurodollar rates were unchanged from lest week but fhe Unitso 
States Trsasuiy bill rate moved up e little 


Bwili Rece 5% (from e%. 2/9/7f) I 




7 do)rs‘ notice. 
Clearing banks 

Local autherltlea 
3 month*' find: 
Local auchorltlet 
Rnance houiei 


2 *t 


4S 


7daj«i’ 


4 *« 


Treuury Mils 
3 RWfKlll’ 


Eurooterllng deposits (h> hrii) 

1 days’ floclce ^ 

3 montha* S* t _ 

Naw York 

TroMuryMIls 

Cerls. of deposit 4 65 

Sterlinf: Spot rate 12*6070 

Forward diaeoent 
(3 moirths') 


0 05 «iio 


4-30 


BorodeHer depeeics 

7 dayi’ notice 
3 months* 


Annual Int. cost 


'’"•"tW. 


Investment cofrencyi 
Investment I 


210 ^ pram 


Covored urMtrege merfim Infevaurelf ^ 

(Jmentto*) Lest week % This week % 

TreoMirxHHe tendon tendon 

BURMMlor/UK to^ . „ ^ 

asathorlty loone N. York *s N. York ^' 

Ewrodollor/BiifoMoHIpg London London J 


hj 


BfvMIHBS ItNMHHH 

UKIoS^ 


Itar/UK 




Inminn 


•le bendos 

i'tf' A. Kitiv ’ ' «. 1. 



You see, you have at your service our flotilla of ships* 
and twenty-eight scheduled sea routes. 

That includes between the Far East and Oslo, Hamburg, Rotterdam 
ind Copenhagen ... via our Maersk-Kawasaki Line international 
(riendship. 

You also have roll-on/roll-off container service between 
Australia and Japan ... through another international 
:riendship, ESS Line. 

And you have all-4C>-foot-container ships which ply the 
!**acific directly between the U.S.A. and Hongkong and 


That saves you five valuable days 
nations emerge into the container age 
International friendship is simple. Efficle 
that serve all countries. 

Quickly. Safely. Economically.' 

Ships and friends anyone? 


’including scheduled liners, tramps, tankers and specialized ships to 
your special cargo like iron ore or automobiles. 







Howour 
man^on-the-spof 
in M2idnd paved the 
way for an 
automobile firm. 

When a large European automobile 
company needed t<omc electrical parts for a 
new model car»its representative had just 
three hours to reach an agreement with 
a Spanish supplier. 

That’s when the man-or>-the-spot 
from our Madrid representative office 
stepped in and showed the car 
company a thing or t'vo about speed. 

He met the customer at the airport. 

Rushed him through Madrid’s famous 
traffic. Saw that he got together with the 
Spanish manufacturer. Stood by while 
a tentative supply agreement was reached. 
Got him back to the airport in time to 
catch his plane home. 

Our man helped arrange a $2 million 
multi-currency loan to the parts supplier, 
And he also arranged for export 
collections, foreign exchange and payment. 

A Bank of America man-on-the-spot can 
help you do business abroad, too. With the 
f facilities of the world’s largest bank at his 
I fingertips, he’s a good man to know in 
i almost any enterprise. Contact him through 
y your local office of Bank of America. 

] A big automobile company likes his style 
» So will you. ^ 

BANKOf AMERICA Ul 


MAN ON FHf SPtTI ShKVICt WORIIJWHX 









Willie* s province 

Mr Whitclaw is wooing the 
Catholics to little efFect so 
far, and the Protestants arc 
getting more and more wor¬ 
ried. There are three possible 
policies if things go on going 
wrong, page 20. 


Vm calling 

The Government’s call for 
public support against the 
railwaymen has brought an 
early success for the Industrial 
Relations Act, but it is no 
more than a first step in the 
essential process of bringing 
Britain's unions under the rule 
of law—and the Government 
still needs to be resolute, page 
15 - 




One almost cut off 

Willy Brandt survived as west 
Germany's chancellor on 
Thursday by a margin of two, 
and his eastern policy is still 
open to criticism, page 17. 


George and Hubert 

The divided Democratic 
parly has two new front¬ 
runners in the race for the 
presidency, page 49. A 
Kennedy in the wings, 
53 - Nixon has 

plenty of trouble himself over 
Vietnam, pages 31, 32 and 50. 


Ajter splashdown 

With only one more moon 
flight left, Apollo 16 is not 
the breakthrough that it 
might have been had the 
Americans really been plan¬ 
ning to develop the moon, 
page 78. 


Taxes without tears 

It’s bad enough having to pay 
them, so let’s at least make 
tax collecting easier by putting 
everything together under a 
single new Board of Taxation, 
page 80. 


One wrong number 

President Pompidou miscal¬ 
culated in France’s referendum 
on Sunday, which is a dent in 
his reputation as Europe’s 
cunningest politician, page 19. 

Oru line bu^ 

Italy isn’t talking to anybody 
until it has its election on 
May 7th, and discovers how 
'Strong iu far right has become, 
page 34. 
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Letters 


■ Price restraint 

Sir—Y our roirimriuary on the CBI's price 
rrsttaint j)oliey (April 2 *>iid) |?ivcs a 
misleading, and in parts uniruihful, 
accoinii of a serious issue. 

rhe reasons why the CBl decided to 
defer for three months any decision on an 
extension of price restraint beyond July 
31 SI were twofold—first, because by ihe 
end of that time it should be possible for 
industry to form a better assessment of the 
early elTccts of the budget measures on 
the economy ; but second, and more 
important, because a continuance of price 
restraint imisi be conditional on a greater 
degsee of moderation in ]>ay elaiins and 
pay settlements. 

These rea.sons were clearly spelled out 
at our press conference and in our jiress 
release follow'ing the CBI eouncirs iiuet- 
ing on Ajiril i<jth ; and they wen* 
elaborated in a speech 1 made in 
C-ambridge the following day. Both in out 
press release and in my speech it was 
made clear tlial ih(' CIBI was deeply 
concerned to play its part in scruring a 
further reduction in the rate of inflation, 
and diar if there were a good prospect 
of trade union response there would he a 
widespread willingness among ilie C'BI 
incmbeis to sustain a further period of 
j^rice restraint beyond July 31 st next. 

For reasons that I cannot, fathom you 
elected to ignore this latti-r consideration. 
Von further suggest that we have pro- 
po.sed (presumably to the Government) 

“ .splitting rhe difference “ if industry 
agieeci to sign on for another six months, 
the Government should then agree to a 
.slow thaw for the nc:xt six.'* No such jiro- 
posal has been made. You also imply that 
there was some kind of pre-budget compaci 
between the Government and us under 
v.hk'h in return for .substantial tax c:on- 
crs.sions to industry we would keep price 
le.sirairit going until niid- 1973 . There is no 
truth in that either. 

^'o^l r<fer lo profitability. Yes, it has 
improved in .some sectors of industry—a.s 
mclecd it b.tdly needed lo improve. But 
yovi lad u> tak<’ mio account the acute 
lineal lo piotiiahllity in other sectors, 
liai tiiadai); t nuineei ing, of extorrionate* 
pay pfcssniv s h.n ked in some inslanec.s by 
industrial acts-n’ or the general risk of 
an u))w.iul iwisi III pay pressures following 
the coa! imnmti ioul rail di.sputes 

All ill all. ^ou do .seant justice either 
to the diflicuitics fa< mg mdustiial niimage*' 
ment at »his iirn-. or m rlir GBl’s 
endeavour to take posidvi and coiisIrk- 
live line in the lonlinuing rij»hi against 
inflation.—Yours faithfully. 

J[A>ndont SWI John rARTRiixit 

flfiOOND CtJkBB 
PutoUiSMd WMI 


Violence 

4 S 1 K—It was extremely heartening to read 
vonr article, “ A temi tt> violence ” (April 
bthj. 1 was glad that you twice reaffinned 
that “ democracy is a matter for the 
ballot box.” My mail shows that there 
exists an extraordinary number of educated 
people who regard the secret and universal 
franchise as a minoi and perhaps even 
an expendable part of the democratic 
process, 1 am still being a.s.sured that 
(la.ssic Athens was a democracy, in spite 
of the ili.slranchiscment no! only of the 
slaves and the foreign residents but also 
of the women. It has akso been .seriously 
claimed that the United Kingdom was 
a demcM racy “after 1832 .” May I suggest 
that it wa.s not a complete democracy 
until Baldwin btought in tin* flappers’ vote 
in 1928 

1 urge this partly because I believe it 
to b(’ true, but also because it couiUers 
(he stirring and emotive argument I hear 
.so often, which runs: “ Gur forefathers 
loiight for their freedom: their violence 
jiaid off, and wc shall light, too.” Granted, 
d'hose tough forefathers (and foremothers) 
defied the law. d'hey did so to c.sfabli!5h 
a democratic pnKCss suitable to this 
(ouiitry, including universal francjhisc by 
seciel ballot, free speech, majority rule, 
and repre.«srntativr parliamentary govern¬ 
ment. 

We have now had this de.sirable pro- 
< e.s.s for some 40 years, and we are 
already in danger of losing it,by allowing 
the rule of law, which alone sustains it, 
to be eroded by illegal vioirnee and 
intimidation.—Yours faithfully, 

John Chapman 
Deputy director, 
Londonj WCj ITeedom under Law 


Sir —Mr Norman Moss (Letters, April 
15 th) includes among causes of violence 
“ the vast ness and complexity of our 
society, which makes it difficult for the 
ordinary member to feel that he can affect 
it or have any say in its administration.” 

It is, indeed, unfortunate that this idea 
persists, because it lends aUractivcncss lo 
th'* instant demonstration as a means of 
solving problems. 

It is a jiity that young people are not 
taught how to seek out, and take part 
ill the proceedings of, the immense 
variety of small groups which work to 
improve society in le.ss dramatic but more 
solidly effective ways. To cite just one 
example, in the Conservative party there 
are small discussion groups of members 
all over the country. These groups report 
their opinions on political topics, and the 
rcpori.s arc studied in summary by the 
minister concerned with the subject. Con- 
Miluency opinion exerts a very real forcc 
for political change, as anyone who has 
workctl in these groups will know. 

Grio dors not have to be rich, erudite, 
or powerful to play an effective jiart in 
forming opinion within a group: neither 
is youth any bar to effective expression, 
'fhe more intelligent people who wish to 
work effectively for social Change have 

FOSTAOS ^OONOMJBT AT NBW 

mvry SaAiiMiy, niMor-two ««bh» a yaar in 


realised that the instant demonstration 
has become such a blatant sham as to be 
entirely counterproductive.—Yours faith¬ 
fully, David Somerset 

London, Wa 

Sir —-May I give Mr Beale (Letters, April 
15 th) a short lesson in political philo- 
.sophy ? Democracy is a system in which 
members of a community have the right 
(or duty ?) to attempt to persuade their 
fellows by peaceful means that a particular 
policy or course of action is desirable. Mr 
Beale seems to forget this. Having rejected, 
cjuhc rightly, any attempt to impose 
policie.s on an unwilling population, he 
goes on to assume that any policy or 
action whicdi doe.s not fall into this cate¬ 
gory (including presumably clemocraiic 
action) is evasive or negative. Really, Mr 
Beale, if you reject dictatorship and 
democracy, what do you want ?—Yours 
faithfully, Michael Copland 

Cookham, Berks 


Capital investment 

Sir —Your article on “How not to depn- 
eiatc ” (April 15 th) appears to assume that 
most investment decisions are made by 
taxation accountants whose primary 
interc.st is the finest interpretation of year- 
to-year taxation and allowances changes. 
7’his is just not so—-it is only at the 
extreme margin that differences between 
the 40 per cent and 50 per cent corporation 
lax rates will affect investment decisions 
in t«Tms of the allowaiic.cs receivable ii» 
the c.steiit postulated in your article. 

What concern industrialists like myself 
are (i) the market for the goods to be 
made, and ( 2 ) the profit and cash flow 
attainable from llieir sale. 

The Chancellor’s measures, togeihei 
with other Government moves, have been 
designed to raise toiifidcnee in the future 
and thereby the level of industrial activity. 
With our entry into the European 
Economic Community and the run-up to 
a general election occurring siniuk 
laneously, many people, including myself, 
believe that demand will push steadily 
upwards over the next two to three years 
— in fact wc are probably at the beginning 
of a real boom in our economy. 

The present time is most favourable for 
investment because (i) capital goods arc 
relatively cheap as demand has been low' 
and deliveries offered at this time ar< 
short, and ( 2 ) money is also cheap and 
readily available. 

In any case, the f )0 per cent corpora¬ 
tion tax rate for 1973-74 is only indicative 
and the resulting rate could be lower. 
Probatbly, the only real effect of the i 973 
potential change will be that some margi¬ 
nal delivery times/invoice dates could be 
adjusted at the last moment in order 10 
maxrmi'se taxation allowances. Furlhcr. 
what partly tnatters is to get more demand 
into the capital goods indusiric.s and thiN 
again would occur with effect from 
recci-pt of orders and not post delivery 
dates. , 
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MANAGEMENT APPOINTMENTS 


£7000 PA AND OVER 


1bp Managers 
for Europe 


Barclays Bank International Limited seeks top managers for its 
European operations. The following qualifications are essential: 
A sound knowledge of current corporate banking etc; 
a good knowledge of French and / or another European 
language; 

first-hand experience of working in Belgium, Flolland, 
France, Germany or other European country. 

Salary will be accxirding to age and experience. Applications 
from nationals of all countries will be considered. Write with 
brief details of career, qualifications, etc, to J. A. Smith, Staff 
Manager, at 54 Lombard Street, London EC 3 P 3 ah. 



BARCLAYS! 

\^w 

International | 


/NfeivZsiafent/ 

VMMarketing 

Capa-ation 

Chief 

Executive 


Applications ara invited by the Wool 
Marketing Corporation (stablishmeni 
Compar>v Limited from outstanding 
businessmen to become the first Chief 
Executive of a proposed New Zealand 
Wool Marketing Corporation The 
Establishment d^ompany is to recommend 
the most dosirablo form of Corporation 
to market New Zealand wool Sales of 
New Zealand wnni in world markeis 
currently exceed $200 million annually 

The proposed Corporation would be 
directly or irvdirectly involved m all 
aspec Is of wool marketing These would 
include wool handling and preparation 
for sale, transport negotiation and wool 
selling The Chief Executive must be a top 
line businessman with ability to handle 
international marketing problems and 
conduct negotiations at high levels He 
needs to have outstanding ntittativa and 
leadership qualities and be a highly 


(.apable administrator Desirably he 
should be aged between 30 and bO 
Salary and appropriate benefits will bo 
sufficiently aitiactive to interest senior 
executives of international corproralions 
Naturally, negotiations will be open on 
this issue 

Applicants are assured that every 
application will be considered personally 
by the Chairman of the Establishment 
Company and will be treated as strictly 
confidential Comprehensive applications, 
which are to bo passed to the Chairman 
at his reciuost. should be addressed in the 
first instance quoting reference 
GM20/446WE to 

PA Management Consultants Ltd, 

____Personnel Services 

I Division. Hyde Park 

Sjy AJ House. Kmghtsbridge. 

LoruJoi»SWlX 7 U 


International 

Commodities 

• A WELL established City firm of com¬ 
modity traders is seeking an additional 
executive. 

• FAMILIARITY with thc commodit) 

business is required. 

• AGE in thc 30S. Terms arc for discussiem 
but total remuneration is unlikely to be 
less than ^(^7,000 including a bonus. High¬ 
er rewards are possible for particularly 
relevant qualifications or experience. 

Write in complete confidence 
to Dr. W. M. Dixon 
as adviser to thc company. 

JOHN TYZACK & PARTNERS 

LIMITED 

10 HALl AM STRFFT • LONDON WIN 6 l)J 


Head Office 


Project Evaluation 

The British Steel Corporation requires a senior 
manager to be responsible to the Director of 
Corporate Planning for the evaluation of major 
investment projects He will be in charge of two 
teams evaluating projects ranging from £10 million 
to over £200 million. 

Applicants should have several years experience 
of project evaluation in large organisations, and be 
capable of developing project appraisal techniques 
to deal with the particular problems of the Steel 
Corporation, including methods of analysing 
systems effects. He must work with an inter¬ 
disciplinary staff and be able to communicate new 
ideas effectively to all levels of management. 

The successful applicant will probably have an 
economics degree and/or accounting qualification. 

The post carries considerable responsibility and 
will be remunerated accordingly. 

Write for application form, quoting reference 
number H,0.77, to: 

Head of Management Appointments 
and Development, 

BRITISH STEEL CORPORATION, 

33, Grosvenor Place, 

London, SWtX 7JQ. 
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THE ECONOMIST ARRIL ^9, I 972 


I considfr the G(»v<‘rnrnrnl’s proposals 
to be realistic and likely lo bring the 
required it-sults. —Yciurs faithfully, 

West Brornv’tch Iv M Worlky 


Inflaccounting 

Sir —In the table accompanying your 
article on inflaccounting (April 8th), the 
tax charge n*mains the same even though 
the adjusted profits have fallen. Would it 
not awaken the C/ovcnimeni to the effects 
of inflation if the tax jxiyable by companies 
was also reduced ?—Yours faithfully, 
Scarborough, Yorkshire W. Armstrong 


Ireland 

Sir —'May I make the following sugges¬ 
tions for solving the Irish question by 
the introduction of legal practices that 
arc common in the noighl>()uring demo¬ 
cratic countries of westmi Europe : 

(1) Citizens of the Republic of Ire land 
should be made aliens under British law. 
What other slate allows the citizens of 
ainother country unexmtrollcd entry and 
voting rights ? 

(2) “Community schools,” attended by 
Catholic and Protestant children, slmuld 
be introduced, if nec(^s.sary by holding a 
referendum lo ascertain the views of th(' 
population. This presupposes that sub¬ 
sidies to Catholic .schools will cease. This 
has been successfully accomplished in the 
Federal Republic of Germany despite the 
opposition of the Catiholic church. 

(3) Civil .sci'vanis and local governnunt 
employees should be required to take an 
oath of loyalty to the constitution 

(4) 'I'he police should be armed ami 
given the authority lo shoot at eseapiiig 
suspects ju.sl as in other western European 
countries. 

(5) If registration of ones place of 
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residence were intnxiuced (as in the re.st 
of I'iUrope), ihi.s would aid the police in 
their in(|uirie.s and bail could then be 
refused 10 accused jKTsons not having a 
permaneni place of residence. 

(6) Similarly, the • introduction of an 
identity card would make police investiga¬ 
tion ea.sier. 

(7', Prosecutions in court should be ron- 
tliKied by members of a public prosecutor’s 
ollice, ju.sl as in other countries. As these 
vv<juld be civil servants, they could not 
(rip|)le the machinery of justice by refus¬ 
ing U) art for the (irown (as some 
(Catholic law'ycrs did in Northern Ireland). 

(8) Pre-trial investigations could be 
carried out under the supervision of an 
examining judge in chambers, while the 
accused is detained on remand. T'his 
would obviate the need for ernergeni y 
law.s in Northern Ireland, as under this 
.system (used by our European neighbouis), 
it may take years to eondurt investiga¬ 
tions and bring an aecu.sed person to trial. 

You have often been erilieal of the 
“muddle through” attitude in Britain, 
but has there to be civil w'ar before a 
thorough look is taken at Britain’s con¬ 
stitution and legal framework —Yours 
faithfully, I). Gibbons 

Bavaria 

Sir—1 wish Mr D. W. Mountain (Letters, 
April 8th) would explain how, in the 
“ overwhelmingly Catholic ” counties of 
F<-rmanagh and Tyrone, at the general 
election of June, 1970, for the Westminster 
seat taking in most of those counties, 
the votes for the candidate adverse to 
partition exceeded the Unionist vote by 
only 1,450 out of just under 64,000 votes 
cast. 

As for Ixmdonderry and its county, the 
Unionist had a majority of just under 
5,000 votes over all opposition in 1970. 
By what rule docs this constitute a ca.se 
for including Londonderry in the 
rejmblic ?—Yours faithfully, 

Ripley, Surrey Desmond ITiv.patrick 


Ecology 

Sir —If this letter is published it will pro¬ 
bably be headed “ Ecology.” 1‘his does not 
bother me since I understand that while 
The Economist may be prepared to swal¬ 
low ecology it might .strain at theology in 
it.s correspondence columns. But surely this 
is what the neo-Aristotelians and nco- 
TTiomistx are on about ? The world is finite. 
The end of all things is at hand. This is 
nothing new. It is today's version of the 
memento mori without which no self- 
re.spccting hermit’s cell was adequately 
furnished. 

One can infer from the death’s head 
that the only rational way of behaviour is 
to eat, drink and be merry. But there 
are others who will be grateful to the 
contemporary school of environmentalists 
for their timely reminder that it remains 
equally rational to promote a more equal 
distribution of the world’s goods wnilfe 
there is yet time. The concept is ethically 


neutral. Wc make of it what wc will.— 
Yours faithfully. L, W. Norwood 

Welwyn Garden City 


National parks 

Sir —You describe the Government’.s pro¬ 
posed arrangemcni.s for the administration 
of national parks as “ a happy mean ” 
(March 'Z5th), falling presumably some¬ 
where between the independent planning 
authorities on the Peak Park model on 
the one hand, and the county council 
eomrnlitres, which are the current norm 
for most (A the parks, on the other. 

Yet, as you state, the Peak has 
“ become a model authority for conserv'a- 
lionists ” with “ enough autonomy to flex 
its muscles ” and “ has certainly justified 
its existence. ” 

If all this IS true, would it not be right 
to give all national parks the .same form 
of administration ? The Government’s 
refusal to do so leads us to .hink that the 
arrangements they do propose are not “ a 
happy mean ” so much as a concession 
to the county councils as.sociation.—Yours 
faithfully, Christopher Hall 

London, IVi 


Vietnam 

Sir —’li'oii coniend (April 8thj that ilu- 
(urrent North Yielnamcse offensive has 
“ pushed hardest and risked the most ' 
.sinct the Tet offensive of February, 196M 
As an .Ameneaii civilian who worked in 
.South Vietnam from 1968 to 197<L allow 
me the observation ihat the communist 
offensive of May, lOtiH, was miliiaiily 
larger and a more direct attack on South 
V''ietuani\s major population centres than 
the more heralded Tet offensive. And 
their more decisive defeat in May 
largely explains the cominuui.sts' rediued 
level of operations in the past four years. 
—Yours faithfully, Dougi.a.s C. Jone.s 

Minncapolh, Minnesota 


Nationalism and communism 

Sir —Unfortunately I have not had the 
opportunity of reading the article to which 
Mr R. K. Kindcrsley of Oxford refers in 
hi.s letter (February 19th). 

Nationali.sm in the Ukraine was sup¬ 
ported by the old Russian generals during 
the civil war in Ru.ssia. Among those who 
helped the Red Army against General 
Wrangel were Ukrainian troops, quite 
apart from the fact that a great number 
of Red Army soldiers were Ukrainians. 
The real Ukrainian nationalists had to 
choose between war with Russia without 
any sufficient we.stern support and peace 
with Russia even at a heavy price. 

I think Mr Kindcrsley looks at the 
problem of nationalism and liberalism too 
simply. The queatiou is more complicated 
than he can imagine.—Yours faithfully, 
Sofia Ilia MfHAUX)v 




Scotland has the factories—S.i.E.C. 
has already built 28,000,000 sq. ft. of 
modern, well-dasiyned production 
space for 400 expanding companies 
and more units are under 
construction. 

Scotland also has the labour, 
the power supplies, the 
communications, the recreational 
facilities—and the expertise 
gained from years of satisfying 
manufacturers demands. 

Very substantial Government 
financial concessions are available 
in most areas ^ 

Visit us and discover the benefits 
for yourself. 
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Espresso by BEA. 

Every week, this summer, BEA flies to 7 Italian destinations from 
London Heathrow, with up to 61 flights, all of them non-stop. We take 
you by Trident, with our first-class Sovereign Service on most flights. 


Rome. 

3daily flights (includingTrident 
Three) departing London Heathrow 
1035,1345 and 

^fenice. 

4 flights every week increasing to 5 
from Junt‘ 1st. Departing from 
I-ondon Heathrow at 1025. 


Milan. 

Trident Three flights twice daily 
departing London Heathrow at 1015 
and 1415. Also 3 night services 
everyweek. 

Fisa/Florence. 

2 flights every week increasing to 3 
from June 1st. ' 


liirin. 

3 flights every week departing 
London Heathrow 1050 on Mondays, 
Fridays and Sundays. 


New BEA Freewheeler Holidays 
with Avis offer you Fly/Drive Holidays 
for the price of the regular airfare. See 
your local BEA Office or travel agent. 


Cagliari. 

Weekly flight from May 1st, the 
only non-stop service. 


Naples. 

Daily flights departing London 
Heathrow 0930 - the only non-stop 
service. Also weekly night service. 



Nexttiffleyou%toItalymakesniei6(HieQfours.No.1 ifl EUfOPG 
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This building cost £400,000. 
It holds 400 people. 

It has central heating. 


This building cost £400,000. 

It holds 400 people. 

It has central heating, air con¬ 
ditioning and excellent lighting. 

It gives ideal living and work¬ 
ing conditions all year, and run¬ 
ning costs are very acceptable. 

'Hiat’s what Integrated Environ¬ 
mental Design means. 

There are now more than 33 


lED buildings being built or com¬ 
pleted in Britain. 

So you can see, more and more 
people are discovering that lED 
hassomevcrydesirableproperties. 

Architects, consulting engin¬ 
eers and the qualified staff at your 


Electricity Board can 
tell you more about 
how lED is applied to 
a new building project. 



Integiaded Bwironmeiital Des^ 

The EJectncity Coundl England & Wales 
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The world will learn in its 
own good time. But certain 
people need to know at once. 
What is needed is fast, controlled, 
person-to-person contact- 
anywhere, any time. 

Cable and Wireless have 
the system to match the situa¬ 
tion. Everything from satellite 
communications, telephone and 
telegraph to your own private 
ciraiit tor voice or data trans- , 
mission under strictest security. 

Nation to nation, ship to 
sh(jrc, Cable and Wireless are the 
communications experts. 

To get in touch with people 


in the way which suits you best, 
first get in touch with us. We 
have the system, and the 
experience, to match your needs. 

The Cable and Wireless 
Group of G^mpanies and 
Associates with offices around 
the world. 

Head Office: Mercury House, 
Theobalds Road, 

London WC1X8RX. 
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liade 

Indemnity 

Company Limited 

Record level of new business - Progress maintained 
in an exacting year 


'the S4tli Annual General Meeting of Trade 
Indemnity Company Limited will be held on 
Thuraday May ISth in l^ndoit 

IV following is an extract from the circu¬ 
lated statement of the Chairman, Mr. F. F. P. 
Sandilands, C.B.E. 

Accounts. The events of 1971 in the world of 
commerce and industry could not fail to have 
their repercussions on a company whose busi¬ 
ness is primarily concerned with the consequence 
of losses from bankruptcies and liquidations. 
The failure of Rolls-Royce Limited, followed by 
that of Upper Clyde Shipbuilders Limited and 
the Icss-publiciscd but important insolvency of 
Lines Brothers Limited, made substantial 
demands on the company and its reinsurers. In 
these circumstances, your directors are glad now 
to submit accounts showing that your company 
has maintained its progress. 

Gross premium earnings during 1971 
amounted to £5,442.111 and exceeded those for 
1970 by 18.9 per cent. The company's retention 
of premium after reinsurance and brokerage 
deductions was £2.082,083, an increase on the 
previous year of 28.1 per cent. However, gross 
claim payments at £3,178,413, not unexpectedly, 
showed a bigger increase amounting to 
£1,098,904 on the previous year. Our share of 
these payments, net of reinsurance recoveries, 
was £643,334 compared with £522,373 for the 
previous year. The inflationary trend which 
contributed to this more severe claims position 
also affected our management expenses, which 
rose by £269,717 to £1,095,584. 

The 1969 underwriting account, to which 
part of the Rolls-Royce losses attached, closed 
at 31st December 1971 with a credit balance of 
£228,695, which has been transferred to the 
profit and loss account. The credit balance on 
this account is £47.191 less than that of the 
p.'cccding year. 

I he 1970 underwriting account has had to 
bear the major brunt of the .spectacular losses to 
which I have referred, as well as others of 
importance in the wool and building trades. I 
mentioned these last year but it was not then 
possible to quantify or even to know of all 
losses that would affect the 1970 underwriting 
account and as a precautionary measure. 
1*0.000 was iMfiifened to its credit from the 
rrotii and loss account. The prospect is that in 
the hnal outcome this will prove to have been 
unncccssai y 'I he prc^cni balance on the account 
of 1492,2.^K. which includes the £50,000 
pievjously mentioned, is better by £53,636 than 
the sonespoiiding balance on 1969 under¬ 
writing uceount a vear ago. While there arc 
hopes of recoveries irom the realisation of 
Roils-RovLc Limited and other estates, no credit 
has been taken in ihc company's accounts for 
these recoveries. 

Premium earnings on the 1971 underwriting 
account are running at 14 4 pci cent above the 
1970 level. This is partly attributable to 
increased premium rates, partly to new business 
and partly to the inflationary tendencies that 
oontlnued throughout the year. The balance on 
the account of £175.817 ccmpaics wiih 



i ] 70,052 (which includes the transfer of £50,000) 
on the 1970 underwriting account at the end of 
its first year. I am hopeful that we may see some 
abatement in the volume of claims and that this 
will result m u better outcome to this account 
than we have experienced in the recent past. 

The profit and loss account, to which the 
underwriting profit from the 1969 underwriting 
account of £228,695 has been transferred 
<1970 -£275,886), is also credited with franked 
investment income of £39,490 and interest and 
other income £84,822. The total credited to 
profit and loss account is thus £353,007. against 
which is debited corporation tax of £138,000. 
leaving a balance of £215,007 to be carried 
down. The addition of £343.219 brought for¬ 
ward from last year gives a disposable balance 
of profit of £558,226, compared with £623,219 at 
the end of 1970. Your directors recommend the 
payment of a dividend at the same rate as last 
year, namely 30 per cent at a gross cost of 
£180,000. 

Awstralia. Conditions in Australia, following 
the collapse o^' the mining share boom, have not 
made our operations in that Dominion any 
easier. In 1971 premium income increased 
.satisfactorily by 30 per cent to £280,000 and 
claimr have been fairly moderate but manage¬ 
ment expenses, as in the United Kingdom, have 
continued to escalate. 

General. In my statement a year ago I explained 
how the revival in consumer exfienditure had 
produced a marked effect on our own figures in 
the latter half of 1970. The higher purchasing 
ower of the public, which was further boosted 
y the relaxations announced in the March 
Budget and in the Chancellor's 'July package', 
continued to exercise a major influence on our 
business in 1971. Despite this, there was little 
evidence at the x*^r-end. either in national 
figures or in our own experience, that the effects 
of higher consumption had worked their way 
back beyond the consumer-orientated industries 
into the investment goods sector. Indeed, even 
today, industries such as machine tools, steel 
and heavy engineering still find themselves in a 
generally depressed condition. 

As in the previous year, these developments 
were reflected mainly in our claim.s and collec¬ 
tion experience. In brief, 1971 was a year of 
fewer, but substantially larger, failures. I have 
already referred in my comments on the 
accounts to the sharp increase in t^e value of 


claims paid in 1971. However, this rise in value 
concealed a fall of almost 26 per cent in the 
number of failures notified to the company. 
On our collection side, the trade pattern was 
very much the same as for failures. There was a 
fall of nearly 17* per cent in the total of cases 
notified to the company for collection and a 
drop of 9 per cent in their value. 

The major insolvencies named in my 
opening remarks, together with many other 
somewhat .smaller failures which occurred in the 
course ofla.st year, led to a high demand for our 
cover and to a record level of new business pul 
on to our books in 1971. Rolls-Royce, Upper 
Clyde and Lines Brothers held an obvious and a 
special message for engineering and its asso¬ 
ciated industries and, inevitably, it was in this 
sectOT that a large part of the new business was 
added. However, companies in a wide range of 
other trades and industries were not slow to 
realise the dangers of involvement in a major 
failure and they, too, sought credit insurance 
protection for the first time lust year. 

New business and higher prices led to an 
increase of more than 11 per cent in our turn¬ 
over of insured transactions in 1971. when total 
business underwritten in London and 
Melbourne amounted to £3,545m. Of this, 
nearly £300m involved risks on buyers domi¬ 
ciled outside the United Kingdom, the main 
areas apart from Australia, being North 
America and Western Europe. 

Britain's signature of the T rcaty of Accession 
to the Community this January brought home 
to many businessmen the imminence of our 
entry into Europe. Your company already 
underwrites a large volume of business on 
European buyers, particularly those of the 
'Six', and we shall take every opportunity of 
expanding our turnover in this area. Through 
our menmership of the International Credit 
ln.surance Association we have excellent sources 
of credit information in each of the countries of 
the Community and the flow of status enquiries 
IS already growing noticcabl)r. This, 1 might add. 
is taking place in both directions, with enquiries 
similarly being made of us on behalf of Euro¬ 
pean exporters who are developing their sales to 
the United Kingdom and are insured with 
ICIA or Berne Union members, 

The Outlook. The past year has seen stagnation 
in many parts of the economy, with a resultant 
waste of national resources in terms of both 
capital and manpower. The growth of the 
Company's business over this period has been 
impressive, but it has owed very little to any 
underlying growth in manufacturing output. 
Looking ahead, in addition to a continued 
improvement in consumer expenditure we shtuL 
t trust, see a revival in due course at the heavier 
end of industry. Whilst the effects of 
consumption can further ease our tot on me 
claims and collection side of our activities, the 
growth of insured turnover and premium 
income should not be dependent, as m recent 
years, on new business affori and rising prices 
alone but must be baeed, in addition^ dn a 
positive expansion of national production. 
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PROPERTY 


A Devolopntent by BENTRA Y INVESTMENTS LIMITFD 

ATV Centre 

BIRMINGHAM 

NOW TO LET 


COMPLETION DECEMBER 1972 


The most spectacular building 
in the centre of England 
200,000 sq.ft, of SUPERB OFFICES 


F dward F rdman I m 


ALEXANDER STEVENS & CO 




The Nuffield Foundation 


Require prime investments secured upon shop and 
office properties. 


details to retained surveyors 


Chesterton 


& Sons 


Wrvui St CSum; 
i o n<; 1. K I E (' S V' A R 
SVS) 
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trading- 
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person- 
in world 
markets 
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Put your business in good hands • • • 

for positive trading and positive results talk to us— 
Dodwell marketing men are strategically placed at major 
trading centres and are experts in the trading techniques 
and product requirements of their areas. Explore ne\^ 
territories and new products with Dodwell and get 
positive trading results. 

DODWELL 

a force in international trade 

f oj enquiries in international selling, buying and shipping, contact 

DODWELL Cr COMPANY LIMITED, 

HEAD OFFICE: 18 FINSBURY CIRCUS, LONDON, EC2M 7BE 
Telephone * 01 *588 6040 Tsiox. London 888444 



THF OUPriK t AWARO 

re iMeuarnv 


Auctralia • Canada Guam Hong Kong India Japan Kanya • Singapore TaiDvan Tanzania • Uganda • U.K. -USA.- Waft Garmany 



Ilu' 

t( onoinist 


April 2g, igys 



Under one law 


This is a crucial moment in Britain’s social history. It 
requires firm handling and an.absence of angry hysterics. 
It also requires frank lecogniiion of some home truths, 
which is a process at which the British arc very bad. 
The key point is that during the past two decades 
British trade unions have served the whole British people 
very badly. During that period the average* British trade 
union oflicial has not merely betm in an unproductive 
job, but actually in an anti-pioductive one. The. main net 
product of the recent life’s work of Mr Feather, Mr 
Jones, Mr Scanlon and their colleagues has been to 
cause a diminution, below what would otherwise have 
been achieved, in the real stfindard of living of almost 
every British man, woman and child - and especially of 
the poorest Britons, such as old age frensioners. 

The main purpose of going throaigh a little temporary 
discomfort by resisting the trnions now must be to reform 
this absurd slate of affairs. Economically, the slowing of 
Bricain’s growth caused either directly by the trade unions’ 
restrictive practices, or indirectly by squeezes made 
necessary by their cosL-pusli inflation, must in the past 
two decades have robbed from the average wage earner 
a much larger sum than has been gained for him by any 
small net redistribution of our retarded national income 
that the unions have biought about. Politically, the union 
leaders in the past decade have pushed what should be 
tiic more progressive of Britain’s two main political partie.s 
towards a reactionary pn>tectioni.sm in industrial affairs, 
and have intermittently tried to prod it towards the 
lunatic left in international affairs. The parliamentary 
Labour party, through both Mr Gaitskcll’s and Mr 
Wilson’s day, has bravely resisted the prodding on foreign 
affairs but has too often felt obliged to respond to the 
pi'otectionisl push, thus giving the British ckxtoratc a 
choice only between two domestically^ conservative parties 
which both basically regard industrial change as their 
enemy. Administratively, the muddle in which the unions 
have sunk the management of their own affairs has been 
the worst feature of all—or at least it was the worst until 
the past few weeks some trade unionists have started 


to pretend that they do not have to obey the law. 

The reason for this decline of British trade unionism 
has not been any original sin among either ordinary or 
leading British trade unionists, it has come, about because 
even a band of archangels and geniuses could not pn>perly 
operate a supposedly democratic org<misation if it is not 
subjected to the chtxks and balances on which any 
effective democratic system must depend. In the lower 
ranks of “ elected union oflicialdom (delegates to union 
conferences, shop stewards, etc) there is not a natural 
democratic check, because most people very sensibly do 
not want to spend their spare tina* on such chores. 
Anybody sufficiently ambitious to pick up local union 
power can therefore generally get it. Politically, this leads 
to a heavy over-represent at ion in shop st(*wards’ commit¬ 
tees of communistF and others who ^vouJd not win even 
3 per cent of the vote in ordinary democratic elec¬ 
tions. More important, there is over-rcpre.sentation of 
those who are willing to break their promls<\s and their 
contracts without a moment'.s coinpuiiction, who resort 
to threats, force, bullying tactics and some individual 
intimidation in order to bolster protection rackets that 
arc mainly in protection of their own power but are 
sometimes more corrupt even than that. One of the two 
checks that a democracy should impose on this dangearous 
situation Is a tight legal supervision over it, exercised both 
through the law of the land and through the enforcement 
of union r ule b(K>ks. 

Not war-war, nor jaw-jaw, but law-law 

Neither check has been in fashion in Britain in recent 
years. Until last year, the law was kept out of the trade 
unions’ many messes because politicians were too scared 
to put it in. Union rule bot)ks are not enforced by union 
leiider.^, except that condign punishment is meted out to 
a few idiosyncratic p*ople who do not itake part in strikes 
with which they disagree ; no discipline is exerted 
against those who equally break union rules by initiating 
unofficial ami brcach-of-amtract strikes^ and far too little 
against those who run even the worst rackets. The other 
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check against uneconomic actions, offences and illiberal- 
ism by shop stewards should be resistance by employers, 
led by the public sector. Instead, the public sector has 
generally led by running away. 

By the mid-1960s it was therefore clear that the prob¬ 
lem would need to be tackled either by cajoling union 
leaders to take up their proper job of advancing living 
• standards instead of reducing them, or by introducing 
new laws as a check and balance on a trade union move¬ 
ment that is now often utterly out of hand. The path of 
co-operation was tried during the Labour government 
when Mr George Woodcock and other union leaders 
signed a “ declaration of intent ” that they would seek to 
keep down wage claims to equal the rhst'. in national 
productivity, but then promptly supported wage claims 
demanding three times as much ; and when Mr Vic 
Feather and other trade union leaders bought off Mrs 
Barbara Castle’s proposed law by “ a solemn and binding 
undertaking ” to try to reduce strikes, but then felt obliged 
to allow both strikes and inflation to double. There was 
therefore an overwhelming democratic case for la.* 7 t year’s 
Industrial Relations Act, even although it was much less 
stringent than it should have been. 

Cooling is not the crunch 

The past two weeks have seen the two opening tests of 
this v'ery mild act. I'hc less important one was the a)oling- 
ofl order agaiast the railway unions which had broken 
their pledged word not to disrupt railway traffic in 
support of a pay claim until that claim had been throiigfi 
all stages including compulsory arbitration. The unions’ 
argument that they were not disrupting traffic by a work- 
to-rule (even although it caused half the trains in South¬ 
ern England not to run) was indicative only of the sheer 
deception, especially self-deception, that has now become 
orthodox in British trade union affairs. By Tuesday, after 
some initial flouting on the Southern Region, the court’s 
order—which some people had said would be resisted to 
the end—was being obeyed in the proper British manner. 

Unfortunately, cooling-off orders are probably the 
least useful tools provided by the new act. They can 
offer as big an incentive to the Government to cobble 
together inflationary awards while they last as they 
offer to the unions to reach reasonable settlements 
during them. They arc most worth while when there 
is .some mec'hani.sm that can be used during the cool-off 
to stop the strike without further inflation : which leads 
to eonsKlcration of the weapon that was not used. 

< '.ivil servants at the Department of Employment last 
week persuacl<‘(l Mr Macmillan not to call a secret ballot 
of raiKvaymen on whether to settle now. Officials 
obscived dial .strcrei ballots in America usually .support 
official union action. Thi.s is because American unions 
are proiessional bodies which research among thdr mem¬ 
bers before calling for action, which have a definite 
purpose' behind action, and wiiich deploy public 

relations departments to explain that purpose to their 
members during a strike. This is veiy different from the 
; average trade union conscript into a British strike. The 
railwaymen of Britain are not in nature separate from 
rest of the ordinary people of Britain, who told the 


National Opinion Poll in Tuesday’s Daily Mail th^ 43 
per cent thought that Mr Heath’s Govemmenit was not 
tough enough towards trade unions, 33 per cent thought 
the Government’s attitude about right, and only 18 p^r 
cent thought it too tough. 

Brinkmanship without reform ? 

However, the much more serious test of Britain’s decent 
democratic life is the blacking by Liverpool dockers of 
container lorries sent in by certain small family films, 
which the dockers are preparing to drive out of business. 
If Heatons and the other family firms were driven out of 
business, they would cam a place in the liberal and social 
history of Britain’s resistance to bullies beside that of 
the Tolpuddle martyrs. But this is a sort of martyrdom 
which the Government and society simply must not allow 
to occur. A group of dockers—^who have rendered part of 
their own industry uneconomic by -their restrictive prac¬ 
tices, high wage demands and notorious pilfering—is 
trying to black a competitive form of packing which i.s 
more efficient and more difficult to pilfer from. The court 
ha.s twice declared the blacking to be illegal, and imposed 
£55,000 of fines on Mr Jack Jones’s Transport and 
General Workers’ Union ; but the blacking was still going 
on this week. Mr Jones says that his members’ action is 
not his fault, but he has not disciplined or dismissed from 
membership those who arc organising it, as he would 
discipline anybody who disobeyed strike calls. 

The frightening point is that this protection racket in 
the docks might temporarily be a legal action if the 
TGWU was a registered union. This illustrates the second 
danger now. The Government is pleased that the unions 
are beginning to discontinue .some of their boycott of the 
act. If more of the unions start to register, the Govern¬ 
ment will be delighted. But it will actually be better for 
the country if some of the more obstructive unions arc 
silly enough to remain unregistered for a while, so that 
the bigger sticks can be used against them. ITic only 
real purpose of getting unions on to the register is so 
that their internal rules can gradually be amended into 
more respectable form, on pain of a threat of de-registra- 
tion again ; some of the worst unions could not afford 
to have a registrar examining the way in which sonic of 
their officials run their affairs, which is one reason why 
they are staying unregistered. 

The Government should keep sight of this sole object 
of registration. It should not desert from that object by 
<jnc whit in order to make things casi< 5 r for those wlu^ 
give it the props^anda victory of joining the club. The 
purpose of the pain which the public is suffering now is 
to bring about trade union reform. It is not just to 
increase the number of trade union leaders who arc will¬ 
ing to talk to Conservative ministers at No. 10 Downing 
Street. After Wednesday’s tea party there it was 
announced that Mr Heath, admittrfly in guarded terms, 
had agreed to study a Trades Union Congress proposal 
for establishing an “ independent condliation service 
that would seek to bring about even more instant infla¬ 
tionary settlement of industrial disputes. The path to all 
our present hell has been paved with precisely such 
bad conventions. 
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The one who almost fell 

Willy Brandt survived on Thursday by the skin of two teeth, but his tiny 
] majority does not remove the doubts about his eastern policy 


It slipped through Rainer Barzel’s fingers, as he himself 
quite possibly feared it would. The Christian Democrats' 
motion to remove Willy Brandt from the chancelloi'ship, 
and put Herr Barzel there instead, failed on Thursday 
by a margin of two votes to get the absolute majority 
of 249 in the Bundestag that the German constitution 
requires. It would not have been a comfortable chan¬ 
cellorship even if Herr Barzel had picked up those extra 
two votes. He would have acquired the government of 
a divided country on the strength of the German equiva¬ 
lent of the defection from Mr Heath’s backbenches of 
four assorted Ulster Unionists and obscure Tory anti¬ 
marketeers. It would have been an unstable achievement: 
you can do many things with defectors, as you can with 
bayonets, but you cannot count on sitting on them. 
But it is likely to be even more uncomfortable for Herr 
Barzel that he has failed. The decision to try the coup 
against Herr Brandt was taken against the judgment 
of some senior Christian Democrats, including perhaps 
his own. It brought out trade unionists on strike in 
several German towns on Wednesday. It probably makes 
it hard<T for him to rally the votes he wants in order 
to defeat Herr Brandt’s treaty with Russia. And if he fails 
in that his leadership of the party could well be in 
clanger. 

The charge of miscalculation that will be made 
against him is based on the hard fact of Thursday’s 
\otc, and it is no reply for him to say that his bid 
lor the chancellorship was entirely constitutional, and 
that it reflected a real division of opinion in Germany 
cm a matter of fundamental importance. Yet in fact, 
if Herr Barzel had made it, the result would by no means 
liavc been as unwelcome in Germany as semne accounts 
liave made it seem. The evidence of public opinion, such 
as it is, suggests that the Brandt government is not as 
popular as Herr Brandt himself continues to be. 

Why Barzel tried it 

Of course, it is not mainly dislike of Herr Brandt’s 
eastern policy that has put the wind of public opinion 
»)ack into the Christian Democrats* sails. The opinion 
j)olls. continue to show that a majority of west Geimans, 
like a majority of other people elsewhere, Mieve in some¬ 
thing called a “ relaxation of 'tensions ” as a policy in 
iiself, which can be brought about without getting down 
the problems that cause the tensions, and that a 
niajority of them support Herr Brandt’s treaty with the 
(Russians as the tranquilliser -that produces painless relaxa- 
fion. Herr Brandt still has that going for him. It was 
things much closer to home that gave the Christian 
IVmocrats those extra votes in Baden-Wurttemberg on 
^^^inday (see page 32 and made them think they could 
liMy win a ^cnersU election. 


The incrcast* in the German cost of living is running 
at little, more than half the rcK^keting British rate, but even 
that is unfamiliar enough to seem outrageous to many 
Germans, and it has been enough to make the govern¬ 
ment shelve several of the refornxs it promised to tlie 
voters in the 1969 election. It does not help the Social 
Democrats to point out that their inflation Is worse 
than the inflation in most other western countries : 
housewives arc not international statisticians. And on the 
other two domc.stic issues in Ciermany—^^the near-reccssion 
of last year, and the law-and-ordcr issue—the Social 
Democrats have probably suffered because* they arc Social 
Democrats. A Ohrislian Democratic govf*mment would 
probably have been quicker to rcinflate a\^ay from the 
recession because it would not have been so nervous of 
being accused of financial irresponsibility by its opposi¬ 
tion. And the party of liberal good intentions is always 
under a handicap when it faces urban guerrillas and 
student loughs : too many of its own younger members 
have a sneaking sympathy for the revolutionaries, and 
ioo many of the nervous middle-aged majority have 
stopped believing that liberal gcK)d intentions are the way 
to deal with the problem anyway. 

But if it was these things that tempted the Christian 
Democrats’ executive inti> making their challenge to Herr 
Brandt--even pushing Herr Barzel into it against his 
own preference, according to some stories—it is foreign 
policy that remains the central issue between the parties. 
The opposition to Herr Brandt’s Ostpolitik has always 
brien stronger in parliament than it has been in the 
country as a whole. The majority of the defectors the 
Christian Democrats counted on to make the difference 
between success and failure on Thursday were led to 
think of defecting by their worries about eastern policy. 
Those*, who actually turned against the government when 
it came to the vote may have been glad to do so in the 
week of the budget debate, on a subject where they could 
be surer that public opinion was flowing their way, rather 
than wait for next Thursday’s vote on the ratification of 
the treaties with Russia and Poland ; but it was the 
Ostpolitik, more than anything elst\ they were striking 
at when they voted. 

This is the one matter in German politics that revolves 
around a major question of jirinciplc. And if Herr Barzel 
had actually bulldozed his way into the chancellorship 
this week—or if he still succeeds in beaiting Herr Brandt 
in the votes on tlie treaties—is the one matter which 
would make it necessary for Geitnany’s allies to 
rc-cxaminc their own policies. The Christian Democrats 
arc just as committed to the search for unity in western 
Eurojie as Herr Brandt b, and their ajjbstasy on eastern 
policy makes them all the more anxious to demonstrate 
that they are. Herr Strauss might be a bit more nationalist 
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than Herr Schiller has l)cen in manipulating the exchange 
rate of the D-rnark to Cifermariy’s advantage, but even 
here his instinct to win a nationalist point would be held 
in check by Iris perfectly genuine b<*lief in the need for 
western solidarity. There is nothing else in a change of 
government in Bonn that need cause corieern to 
Germany’s allies, ft is th<* Ostpolitik the argument is 
. alxrut. 

7 "he fog-making words 

And the trouble with the Ostpolitik is that the original 
aims of a new policy towards <*aslern lLurop<‘ have been 
distorted by the rhetoric Hen Brandt has allowed to 
accumulate around his own particular verskin of that 
jx^licy. It should have been mack* a rule, from the moment 
when a new approach to the Russians first seenx'd 
possible, that such words as “ detente ” and relaxation 
of tensions ” should be outlawed from the discussion. 
They are fog-making words, i^ecause they encourage 
pt^ople to think that tensions have an existence of their 
own, separate* from the conflicts ol interest that give rise 
to the tensions. That is why the Russians like these words, 
and use them so much, but it should also have been a 
reason why other people should Itave avoided using them. 
If thcie is {o be a real change for th<* better in the 
relationship I)etwecn the two parts of Europe, it is neces¬ 
sary to treat the problem as somc tliing more serious than 
an overtight violin string. 

This means that the s(’ait.h for an accommoda¬ 
tion with lh(! communist part of Europe has to take into 
account two things that the Russians and most people in 
the west liave in common, althougJi there is an import¬ 
ant qualification even abotU one of ihc.st\ It alscj has to 
take into account two things which they very con¬ 
spicuously do not havt* in common. 

One thing that the communist Europeans and most 
western governments would agree about is that there is 
.something to be gained by more economic co-K>peration 
between them ; although in the west thi' amount to be 
gained looks much smaller than the communists some¬ 
times claim (see page 46). The other is that both sides 
might as well come out and say publicly that the political 
systems that have grown up in the iw'o j>arts of Europe 
.since 1943 are not going to be changccl by force ; the 
important qualification here being that a lot of people in 
the west do not want to say this in a way that rules out 
the eventual reunification of Germany if that is what a 
niajoriiy of east Germans continue to want. But from this 
poiiu oil the interests of the two sides diverge. The 
Russian interest, it is quite clear, is to weaken the links 
be I wren the Ihiited States and western liurope, and to 
encourage liie west Europeans to cut down their defence 
sp(!nding, so that the Soviet Union will become unmistak¬ 
ably t!ie |)j(*floininanl power in Europe. The western 
interest is to lielp the smaller countries of eastern Europe 
to get moie freedom from the Russians so that, even 
though lluw remain communist, they wall be better 
places to live in. No doubt these two aims arc almost 
mirror-images of each other. 1'lie one difference is the 
difference between what most w'est Europeans feel about 
having the Americans around, and what ino.st cast Euro¬ 


peans feel abcjul the Russians, 

'Die criticism that Herr Brandt has exposed himself 
to is iliat, starling from the things most people would 
agret* about, he has gone b<*yond them in two ways. 
He has moved a gcxid deal closer lo accepting the per¬ 
manent, enforced division of Germany than many Ger¬ 
mans would like—for instance, by agreeing to that 
Russian word nyerushimi, which means something very 
close to “ unchangeable/’ in the irferences to Europe’s 
frontiers in his treaty with the Soviet Union. And he has 
probably made it <'asier than he need have done for the 
Russians to pursue their aim of detaching America from 
Europe in the next stage of the negotiations. By helping 
lo get the wt‘st caught on the hexjk of the ‘‘ security con¬ 
ference ” the Russians have* been dangling in front of it 
for so long, he h:ts made it possible for the Soviet Union 
to hope that this next stage w^ill lake place in just the 
sort of forum it wants. 

The objection to the* s<*curity conference* is that at best 
it will be a bore, a sort of mini-United Nations As.sembly 
in which tired politicians exchange tireder platitudes, and 
at w'or>:i it could be something more dangerous. It wdll 
not be easy at such a conference for the western countries 
to raise the sort of .subject they w'ant to talk about—fr(*er 
travt‘l for east Europetins, for example- becaus<’ it is 
unlikely that any of the .'^mailer ea.st Eairopcan countries 
would risk Russia’s anger by agreeing to put it on the 
agenda. It will be much easier, t?he western countries being 
the undisciplined lot they fortunately are, for the Russians 
to raise the subjects they want. If the conference became 
an annual affair, as the Russians st*em to want it to be, 
it could become a sort of neon sign erected over the 
middle of Europe, flashing out the Soviet advertis(TOcnt 
“ Peace ! Peace ! ” at regular intervals, long before th(* 
conditions of genuine peace have been established. 

The argument's about the means, not the end 

It should be, and is, the aim of any rational westeni 
policy to pursue a reconciliation with the (X)mmunist 
part of Europe ; that is a word that does mean some¬ 
thing. The signing of a written agreement with the 
Russians about the security of west Berlin, in place of the 
informal understanding that lia.s kept the peace there for 
the past 10 years, Ls a desirable part of such a policy. So 
would be a series of meetings at which several countries 
at a tinx*, east and west of the dividing line, could get 
down lo practical negotiations about the thing.*; that 
actually could benefit all of them : mure trade, easier 
frontiers to cro.ss, the knitting together of electricity grids, 
perhaps even .some mutual disarmament. If there were 
no Ostpolitik it would be necessary lo invent one. The 
risk in the one that Herr Brandt happens to have invented 
is that it may have paid too high a price, too early, in 
German hope.s of self-determination, and accepted a 
machinery (?f negotiation that is a better vehicle for 
Russian propaganda than for the .settlement of real 
problems. Hen Brandt remains at the wheel of the 
Ostpolitik as a result of Thur-sday’s vole ; but the direc¬ 
tion in which it should be steered is still a matter of 
primary interest lo people outside Germany. 
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The one who only skidded 

It was his own fault that President Pompidou took something 
of a tumble on Sunday, but he did himself no lasting damage 


President Pompidou slipped on a banana skin on Sunday. 
His referendum on Europe stjunded a brilliant idea when 
it was tirst announced : a question which most French¬ 
men would reply yes to, and one which would divide 
the opposition. Throughout the campaign the second 
of these hopes was amply fulfilled, as the Communists 
and Socialists spat like alley cats at each other. Yet 
the outcome was much worse for M. Pompidou than 
the opinion polls or anyone else had foreseen. Almost 40 
per cent of the electorate stayed at home—the highest 
figure in French history—and, .still less expected, another 
7 per cent, though they voted, voted neither w'ay. Just 36 
per cent of French voters ultimately answered yes to the 
expanded Europe M. Pompidou was offering as a bait. 

Two conclusions cannot be drawn from these figures. 
One is that it was any kind of rejection of Britain or 
of Europe. It was not. An opinion [K )11 today would 
probably show rather more opposition than two months 
ago to what the Ck)mmunist party represented as the 
Europe of the bankers. But it would still probably show 
a good two-thirds of Frenchmen in favour. Some of the 
noes, and most of the abstentions, were a vote against 
M. Pompidou, his government and his policies. This, 
essentially, was what he was seeking approval for, and it 
w'as this, essentially, that the Communists campaigned 
against and the Socialists and others refused to support. 
And in part the noes and abstejitions were also a vote 
against the Whole referendum gimmick. Ask a silly ques¬ 
tion, and you can expect, frcjm Frenchmen perhaps even 
more than other men, a silly answer. There were many 
voters who would have judged M. Pompidou’s question a 
perfectly sensible one in the autumn of 1969, but who saw 
no reason why, for patently electoral reasons, they should 
be asked to give their approval to a policy long since 
accepted, and known to be accepted. 

The danger is inside 

The other conclusion is rather less obviou.s. Neither 
M. Pompidou nor the parliamentary majority that backs 
him has suffered a fatal blow. The pavement is never 
as hard as at the moment you hit it. M. Pompidou has 
got a bruise where he sat down but there is no evidence 
he has suffered anything that could prevent this able 
and agile politician from picking him.self up again. The 
contradictions between Socialists and Communists rc^main. 
As M. Pompidou’s supporters cruelly pointed out during 
the campaign, how credible is a joint programme of 
government—even if they ever agree on one—between 
two parties that fall to blows the moment a major item 
of foreign policy is brought before them ? 

But the teferehdum docs indeed serve one sharp warn¬ 
ing to the government. It would take several lines to list 
the scandal^most of them genuine scandals—that have 


sujrounded ils past u months with a distinct whiff of 
greasy palms. Two ministers have come under attacks 
that elsewhere might well havc‘ caused their superiers 
to ask whether they proposed to bring a libel action, and 
if not why not. Anyone who read a leceiil couri judg'^ 
merit involving a junior niinistei and a matter of planning 
permission could well wonder not that he offered his 
resignation but that, even just H) days befo.e the referen¬ 
dum, it was not accepted. Yet ila* most syruptomatic 
affair was one where corruption has not been alleged, 
that of M. Chaban-Delrnas, indelibly labelled as the 
prime minister who, howrver legally, paid no income 
lax.” That hurt the prime minister's pauy, and it made 
many people bring up a deeper criticism : that too much 
of the bcncfit.s of France’s very remarkable economic 
progress has gone to people who were already doing very 
nicely anyway. It has in fact .^tuck to a great many other 
hands as well : France, for instance, appear.^ lo have 
more cars, per head, than anywhere else in Europe. Yet 
the feeling that too many members of the g()\'ernnient 
have been acting as if they did no; have to take public 
opinion into aecouru has gone so far that if aiiv alterna¬ 
tive government were in sight there is little doubi that the 
widespread tinie-lor-a-ehaiige feeling would liavc this one 
in desperate trouble. 

It has only a year to prove that it can change. Although 
he was its principal victim, Pie>i(lcrii l’fnnpi(io:i can be ^ 
expected K. draw the conclusions 1 01 micinal policy of his , 
referendum that backfired. But whai concke-ions will 
he diaw for Europe The cliaigc that he asked his 
electorate to approve the luture pcj>pectives of the ’ 
common market vvitliout .saying what they were is a 
thin one : he has said cjuiic .1 lot in the- |)ast nine months. 
He could nevertheless profit jblv say it again, and louder. 
He could not, on Suridav's (‘vidence, profitably change it 
much. He has no mandate* to rush lor ward into swifter 


How the other ones went 

M. Pompidou has not actually los-t a reforendum—-as de Gaulle < 
did in 196&—but he has fared worse than his predecessor 
did in the four previous ones. In round figures. M. Pompidou 
on Sunday pulled in only 10.5m yes votes against 5m noes , 
and 13 6m abstentions and blank or spoiled ballots. This 
compares with the folfowmg yes-to-no figures, w,th 
abstentions, blanks, etc, in brackets, on the earlier occasions 
(figures for metropolitan France only) : 

1. September, 1958, on the constitution of de Gaulle's new 
Fifth Republic ; 17.7m to 4.6m (4.3m). 

2. January, 1961, and April, 1962, both on the Algerian 
settlement: 15.2m to 5m (7m), and 17.5m to 1,8m (7.7m). 

3. October, 1962, on the popular election of the president: 
12.8m to 7.9m (6.8m). 

4. April, 1969, when de Gaulle made a referendum on 

regional and senate reform into a personal vote of confidence : . 

10.5m to 11.9m (6.2m). 

Even in 1969 de Gaulle got 36.7 per cent of the registered 
electorate to vote yes; on Sunday M. Pompidou got only 
36.1 per oent of it. 
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Kumpran integration. Yet neither variely of the national¬ 
ist dnmis that both he and the Communist party beat 
during iJie campaign brought much obvious reward : the 
no vol(‘s, 17 j)ei' cent of the electorate, were only frac- 
tiojially more ihati the Communist candidate got during 
the Iasi presidential election. M. Pompidou has no reason 
to hang back. 

His European partners, when they turn up for the 
Paris suniinii meeting in October, might not be too sorry 
to lintl him— although there is no great likelihood that 
they wall a little bit chastened. T he theory that France 
more or less single-handed fxrth built today’s common 
market and brought Britain into it Is not .self-evident to 
everybody. Nor is the conclusion that Paris is its natural 
political capital. M. Pompidou, a pre.sident elected for 
seven years, has institutional, political and, let it Ix' said, 
int<‘llectiial reasons for standing slightly higher than his 
partners. F^fe would he easier 10 work wilh if Sunday’s 


skid on his own banana skin has made him, and more 
obviously his subordinates, less aware of it. And Mr Heath, 
having found the same banana skin under his fjeet, could 
be pardoned if on Sunday night he experienced one brief 
moment of Schadenfreude. 

Yet only one. Speaking European is still something 
less than natural for the British, for all the efforts White¬ 
hall and Westminster arc making to learn. The under¬ 
standing that has grown up between Mr Heath and 
M. Pompidou since 1970 has brought Britain some not¬ 
able benefits and can bring more. It can also bring 
benefits to Eunipe, provided both men, neither knowm 
for his humility, remember that they are in a community 
of 10 slates, not two or even three. In that respect the 
other states of Europe—esi>ecially the smaller ones, but 
perhaps split Germany as well—can be pardoned if they 
too felt a certain Schadenfreude and it went on just a 
link* longer. 



What is Willie up to? 

Mr Whitelaw cannot be said to have failed yet in Ulster, but the demands 
to know what British policy is really driving at are growing. There is 
still a choice if the Government wants to make one 


Despite his disappointments, Mr Willie Whitelaw is .still 
trying to win Catholic hearts and miiuls in Northern 
Ireland, a war in which the a»'my (and Mr Brian I’aulk- 
ncr’s government) signally failed. Many people believe, 
and many Prote.stants in Ulster actually hope, that Mr 
Whitelaw w^ill fail too. The fin's! month ol direct ruh* 
has not brxiught an effective split between the IRA and 
the Catholic population ; there have Fxen brave, or 
bravish, words from Archbishop Ckinway, Mr John Hume 
and some of the women of Andersonstown, but the 
IRA’s ability to operate in the province has not been 
visibly diminished. Mr Whitelaw has great patience, and 
he has not run out of opportunities to appca.se : he is 
steadily letting out the interned, he has now lifted the 
ban on marches, he has granted an amnesty to those, 
including Mi.ss Bernadette Devlin, who have marched 
despite the law. He has made it clearer than clear that 
he does not want to send the troops into the Bogside and 
the Creggan estate to put down the republicans, gunmen 
or otlieiwiM*. who are in control there. But an increasing 
niuulx r ol people fear that he is not going to get any- 
wheie with the Catholics, whatever he does. 

1 he quiekoi thing in Ireland is the disappearing 
nioiuriit (.1 iiopt- : it would be absurd to conclude, 
anywlun* rlst in western Europe, that Mr Whitolaw’s 
policy was (UmmiucI to failuie after jtist a month, but in 
Ulster tilt' i(i(M lijv, an aw'ful plau.sibility. Mr Lynch’s 
goveiniiient in Duhliii lias bari'ly tesponded to the Heath 
initiati\'e ; tin* Social l)(‘mr)eratie and Laboui party in the 
north b<‘!i<‘\es iliat ii.s constilueney wants pc‘ace but it 
ha.s failed to lally it ; the young men of the IRA have 
, won more limt' and toleianca' liom the C:atholic com- 
I munity for their pursuit of a unit(‘d Ireland ; and the 


spread of communal rioting into new areas seems to have 
begun. It is entirely probable that neither Mr Heath nor 
Mr Whitelaw knows ycl what their policy Is really aim¬ 
ing at. It axild actually be much nearer to what Senator 
Mefiovern and Senator Kennedy want than they realise. 
It could be totally different. But the Government now 
gives the appearance of operating without particular 
regard for a number of Protestant susceptibilities : it 
seems to believe, and it may be right in believing, that the 
Protestants have no real fight in ihtnn whatever it docs. 
But it is not just Mr Faulkner’s ministers who think that 
Mr W'hitclaw, wittingly or unwittingly, is following a 
policy that will lead to such a deterioration of relations 
between the communities that Northern Ireland could end 
up in an unmanageable confusion in which Britain would 
find itself jx)wcrless. 

The solution the Protestants fear 

Mr Heath and Mr Whitelaw have three policies open 
to them, and although they are stoutly resisting the 
demands to clarify what they mean to do, they had 
better be prepared for trouble before very long. Many 
Protestants arxr now convinced that the Government is 
actively working for the solution in which they will be 
handed over, by hook or by crook, to the republic. This 
policy requires the Goverurnent to resist any thought of 
integrating Northern Ireland with the three countries 
of Britain ; it requires action by Mr Lynch to liberalise 
his constitution ; it also probably requires the British tax¬ 
payer to subsidise social security b<‘nefits in the new 
Ireland both north and st)uth. The Protestants believe 
that, even if the Government is nut following this policy 
delibtraiely, the eventual deterioration in Northern 
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Ireland will be so great that this Government or a future 
one will wash its hands of it all and be upheld by the 
British public in that decision. That might mean a civil 
war in Ireland, but it would be one for which the 
Protestants would be poorly organised. It goes without 
saying that it is what the IRA’s strategy is aiming at ; 
and the IRA has succeeded up to now. That is why 
Northern Ireland’s Catholics still sympathise with the 
gunmen and bombers and Mr Lyndi still tolerates them 
on his side of the border. 

Between independence and integration 

The second possible policy for the Government is to 
wash its hands of Northern Ireland in such a way that 
a coherent Protestant community would have the real 
opportunity of carving out a state for itself, much as the 
Israelis did in 1948. This still looks very fanciful both 
politically and economically, but it is much on the lines 
that Mr Bill Craig hankers after. Some Conservatives in 
Britain might consider this z. less dishonourable way of 
getting rid of tlie Ulstermen than any other. But Mr 
Craig has not made the headway ho would have liked 
since direct rule because of two things. First, too many 
Protestants have business interests to go along with the 
idea of a sort of Rhodesia on the edge of Europe, with 
no British support to call on, disliked by the international 
consensus and under constant guerrilla attack from the 
south. Second, most Protestants think their best course is 
to work for full integration with Britain (and they believe 
they have paid their way for that in both war and taxa¬ 
tion), will go on hoping for it, and will still not believe 
it when the Government refuses anything of the kind. 
Mr Craig is confident that enough Unionists w’ill become 
so disillusioned with Mr Heath and Mr Wliilclaw that 
his hour will come, but it still seems a good way off. 

The third British policy is precisely what Mr Faulkner, 
the Rev. Ian Paisley and a majority of Protestant lUsler- 
men do now want : to be taken on as full citizens of the 
United Kingdom. They bclie\'c there never will be another 
parliament at Stormont and that the fir’St recognition of 
that will be when the flints start coming that the year of 
direct rule is to be extended. So they see their best chance 
of escaping both Mr Lynch and Mr Craig as being token 
on the strength as British, not Irish. The way in which 
Mr Heath shies from this one whenever it is put to him 
is pretty eloquent, but the cause may not be entirely 
hopehiss inside his party. If, indeed, Mr Faulkner had 
sat on in No, ro a month ago and not emerged before 
announcing that he had applied for full union, he might 
have got a majority of Tory MPs putting their names to 
just such a rcsoluition ; the Conservative conference could 
yet find more voices raised in this cause on Ulster than 
for backing Mr Smith’s Rhodesia. 

The trouble for the Government is that it knows full 
integration would never be tolerated by Ulster’s Catholics 
or by any government in Dublin. But the Unionists have 
begun to insist on a straight answer to their question, 
just as the w'hite Algerians kept on putting the identical 
question to de Gaulle. There is, of course, one difference ; 
the Utetcr Protestants arc still a majority in what has 
been theit province. They could be even more of a 


majority. The British Government may, or may not, have 
decided that the casualties which a reoccupation of the 
Bogside and (-reggan would email are poliucally unac¬ 
ceptable. But if Mi Whitclaw's mission dot's not make 
remarkablt' progress in ihv coming weeks, it Is increasingly 
hard to sec thest'. areas ever returning voluntarily to the 
United Kingdom. The day could conceivably come when, 
if the Catholic community had put itself totally out of 
court, the casualty list in the Bogside might be politically 
acceptable. But that is not what Mr Heath or Mr White- 
law are at all anxious to spell out. 

So if the Government Is pn^pared lo cede territory to 
the republi(’ (although whether the Bogside would accept 
Mr Lynch’s police is another matter), its firsi referendum 
in Northern Inland might include some hum of local 
option : that is, that areas contiguous to \hv republic 
could opt to join it, even although the majoriiv of the 
population of Northern Ireland did not. This would 
very likely reduce the ("atholic proportion of the popula¬ 
tion in the new pr'ovinct* lo littU* over jo per cent, an 
appreciably more manageable jiroposiiion. It w(mlcl, 
however, leave the Catholics in Belfast, an unassimilable 
enclave. It would then have to be considered if thev 
should be offered the prospect of se ttling in the south, and 
being pro\'ided with new^ homes and jobs at lire joint 
expense of the British and Irish governments. No British 
government would like such an approach, but if circum¬ 
stances were to forc<‘ a resoit to integration, a change in 
the border and the resettlement of sririK' parts of 1)01 h the 
Protestant and Catholic communities would almost cer¬ 
tainly have lo accompany it. 

The least Lynch can do 

Dc Gaulle never answered the while* Algerians openly 
until it was too late for them. .Mr Heath will not be so . 
fortunate : the lime is apjuoaching when tfie Gn\'cmmcnt - 
will have to take a first view of .\Ir Whitt‘law's chances '■ 
of success. The arguments for letting him go on as he > 
is will almost cei’tainly cany the day. But the Cjovernmcnt 
will not be able to duck the debate in the party for ever. 

It ought not to duck, either, *ihe prn[)lcin of its i*elations ,, 
with Mi Lyndi. The British nationalist calls begun by 
Mr Powell liave ratlin more support than thje , 
Governm(‘iU is acknowledging. They wdll gel louder if 
Mr Lynch goes on doing nothing very particular. If the 
(jovernment’s idea is not to (juarrel with the republic > 
but to appease it, then some airangemeni will need to, , 
be reached which actually sustains the concept tha| -s 
Britain and Ireland have, and need to have, a special 
relationship. The only common ground that looks at all 
promising is the economic relationship of the two islands, 
e.specially after their joint entry into the common market. 
Once Mr Lynch has got his referendum out of the way, 
he would do a lot for himself in Britain (and in the 
business community in Northern Ireland) if he w^ere to 
start talking and working again for the common economic 
interests of Ireland, north and south, and Britain. No new 
tie, however small, should be neglected now. Evei^ 
connection of self-interest and remaining respect will be 
needed between Britain and Ireland in the months ahead 
if the storm is to be ridden out. 
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the 

computer 

and 

education 

Victorian teachers generally 
made their students learn by 
role and outlawed scepticism. 
Modern teachers recognise it is 
their job to awaken minds—a I'ar 
more demanding task. 

There is no substitute for the 
skilled teacher. Which is why the 
computer plays an increasingly 
significant role—in education, in 
research, in administration, within 
universities, technical colleges, 
training establishments and schools. 



For the computer is the educator's most effective complement and ally. It is a tool of unrivalled 
power for the exploration of creative ideas, the pursuit, recording and retrieval of knowledge, the 
processing of the huge volume of calculation .so often involved in modern research. Equally vital, it 
assumes a vast burden of e.s.sential administrative tasks that otherwise so prodigally pre-empt valu¬ 
able human and financial resources. 


To educators, Univac makes scn.se. It olfers outstandingly versatile and reliable hardware, 
extensive and well-proven software. Univac cost/performance is unrivalled— and there is no 
extra charge for on-site systems support. Univac experti.se in communications, real-time, on-line 
and remote batch processing is especially relevant in education. Because one system can serve 
innumerable departments through any type of terminal- and still leave capacity for a big load of 
batch work. So naturally, more and more educators choose Univac. In 1971 alone, three European 
universities ordered the new UNIVAC 1110 .system. And there are some 40 other powerful Univac 
(ompuiers installed or on order at universities from Sydney to Helsinki, from Salt Lake City to 
Zagreb. 

I'ahicatt'is rciognise that Univac experience allied to their own skill and knowledge is an 
unbeatable <diribination. Because there is no substitute for successful experience. 


UNIVAC 

PROFIT FROM EXPERIENCE 


IfUNlVAC Division Sperry Rand Ltd., 160 Euston Road, London N.W.i. 

if' 


01-387 0911 
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The Labour party sells 
itself Short 


With the mini<mum of fuss or surprise, 
Mr Ted Short has been elected deputy 
leader of the Ijaboor party, filling ti^ie 
vacancy created by Mr Roy Jenkins’s 
resignation. In the second ballot, tfie 
results of whidi were announced on 
Tuesday evening, Mr Short romped 
home against Mr Michiael Foot by 145 
votes to 116. ^\s was expected, most of 
tlie 61 votes collected last week by Mr 
Tony Orosland went to Mr Short, who 
picked up 34 against Mr Foot’s 6, 
while 21-—'presumably believing they 
had not been given much of a choice 
—did not vote this week. 

It is said that votes cast for the 
deputy leader are no indication of what 
inig'ht happen in a leadership election, 
and prec^ent supports the argument. 
But Mr Short would be less ‘than 
human if he were not quietly elated 
by the fact that he got five votes more 
than Mr Jenkins chd la^ year ; if he 
makes a success of the deputy leader¬ 
ship—w<hioh basically means if he does 
not upset anybody v^ much—^it 
would not be surprising if he came to 
see himself as a possible “ unity candi¬ 
date ” if Mr Wilson decided to call it 
quits in a year or so. The fact that 



Mr Short at 59 is three years older 
than Mr Wilson might, in those cir¬ 
cumstances, work in his favour, for a 
sizeable section of the parliamentary 
Labour party might well then be look¬ 
ing for a stopgap leader. And he 
would probably do that job rather 
better than, isay, Mr Callaghan. 

This week s result has also been seen 
as marking a decline in Mr Foot’s posi¬ 
tion in the party : he dropped 10 votes 
compared with his total against Mr 
Jenkins last year. In a seme that is 
true, for Mr Foot’s conduct of Labour’s 
official anti-market battle on the floor 
of the Commons—^and in particular his 
readiness to collaborate with Mr 
Enoch Powell and his friends—has not 
enhanced his standing witli Labour 
MPs. But then, Mr Foot owes his 
present inflated status m the parlia¬ 
mentary party to the common market 
issue. On a straight left-right-and- 
centre vote in the party Mr Foot would 
come nowhere near his present figures. 

Metropolitan police _ 

End of an empire? 

The new boss who intends to make 
changes is wise to make them quickly, 
and that is a maxim the new coininis- 
sioner of the metropolitan police, Mr 
Robert Mark, has followed. Mr Mark 
took over only last week, hut during 
the past few months since his appoint¬ 
ment was first announced there have 
been rumblings—and one or two senior 
resignations—within the metropolitan 
force. The rumblings, at any rate, are 
now proved to have been justified, in so 
far as the changes Mr Mark introduced 
this week are every bit as sweeping 
ami radical as some feared and others 
hoped they would be. 

The purpose of «thc refolds is two¬ 
fold : to increase the dSkiency of the 


metropolitan police and to counter 
public disquiet about the force. Most 
of that unease concerns the activities 
of individual detectives against whom 
there have been allegatir>ns of corrup¬ 
tion ; twt) men were recenty convicted 
and sent to prison. No police force is 
w^ithout its ow'n villains, but the temp¬ 
tations and the opportunities for cor¬ 
ruption in the metropolitan force have 
been magnified by the; existence of the 
CID as, in effect, a private empire. 
Once a man was accepted into the 
plainclothes branch he could reckon 
to stay there for the rest of his work¬ 
ing life. Men who showed themselves 
skilled at particular sorts of detective 
work were likely to be kept in one spot 
for long stretches. Not surprisingly, 
the CID men looked upon themselves 
as an elite and looked down upon their 
uniformed colleagues as a lesser breed. 

From now on the force will no longer 
be composed of coppers and detectives 
but simply policemen. There will be 
much more switching in and out of 
uniform, much more variety of experi¬ 
ence. The work of crime detection will 
come much more directly under a uni¬ 
fied control. Most significantly, the 23 ^ 
divisional commanders will be respon¬ 
sible for dealing with all crime in their 
divisions. J’heoretically, that has been 
so since iqOli but, in practice, a divi- 
.sion’s detective chief superintendent has 
bypassed his uniformed commandeir 
and dealt directly with the four CID 
area rornnianders at Scotland Yard. 
Those area commanders—who heard 
at very short notice this week that they ' 
were being switched around—may 
have felt a sense of demotion, especially > 
when they were told th,:y were to work 
in future under the direction of four 
uniformed deputy assistant commis¬ 
sioners. Some feelings of resistance 
and resentment within the CID will be 
understandable. The compensation for 
these changes is that they open up 
wider career prospects—^for all police¬ 
men, and not just the detectives who 
form 15 per cent of the total force. 

The setting up of a new department, 
operating 24 hours a day, to deal with 
complaints against the polipe is a posi¬ 
tive step! which could do much to ease 
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tlie kinds of suspicion which have 
accompanied the drawn-out, secret 
investigations of the past. Yet the new 
branch will still be staffed by police¬ 
men, and the commissioner would earn 
even more applause if he were to devise 
some means of independent participa¬ 
tion in d'ts investigations. 

The reputation of the metropolitan 
police has become somewhat tarnished 
lately. CID men have been in the habit 
of blaming this upon the inferior 
quality of the man in uniform. If this 
were ever justified in the past, the 
detectives who presently find thein- 
.selves wearing uniform will have a 
splendid chance of improving the 
image of the force. But, in fact, no one 
who has seen other police forces in 
other countries at work will doubt that 
London still has much to be thankful 
for. The policeman who goes wrong 
is .still very much the exception and 
lliat, considering the pressures and the 
difficulties under which the police 
operate in the capital, is tribute enough. 

Lancaster _ 

Red rose 


It is depressing that Mr Charles Carter, 
vice-chancellor of Lancaster university 
and for many years a by-word for good 
industrial relations, consultative 
goveruneni aiul all the other skills 
now iKMvssary to university admini¬ 
stration, should have ruii into the 
same sort of sticky .‘'vpjabblc that 
swamped Sii Walter Adams at die 
London Schcjol of Ei onomics and Dr 
Albert Sionian ai Essex ; his only 
comfort must be that since his 
Huniversity is outside south-east England 
|he has sufi’ered less publicity. 

The stand he has taken with his 
body is on unassailable 
from time immemorial 
have ducked lectures and 



skimped their work, but if they elevate 
this to an act of policy they can 
hardly expect the university to dis¬ 
regard this and go on handing out 
public money to them. Mr Carter is 
plain-spoken but by no means 
inflexible; by mid-week a good num'ber 
of students had been allowed to collect 
their grants for the summer term with¬ 
out first signing the undertaking he had 
projxised, whicii remained as a .sort of 
Damoclctian sword. And Mr Carter 
has sensibly welcomed the appointment 
of the Labour chairman of Blackburn 
education committee, Mr Tom Taylor, 
who has been involved with the 
university for many years, to inquire 
into the dispute. Neither move dis¬ 
suaded the students from deciding to 
reimpose the lecture boycott on Wed¬ 
nesday night. 

The battles among the staff of the 
university’s English department, which 
is at least one of the roots of the 
students’ action, is outside Mr Taylor’s 
terms of reference, I'he case-history of 
the dismissed lecturer, Dr David Craig 
(who appears to be able to call on a 
remarkable degree of student support) 
is tediously intricate, .stuffed with 
personal jealousies, academic .squabbles 
and other “ incidents ” which serve to 
make one wonder why on earth, if he 
gets on so badly with the head of his 
department, he should want to stay at 
Lancaster at all. The dossier prepared 
hy the Council for Academic Freedom 
contains a good deal of evidence from 
both sides. The result is so full of mis¬ 
understandings and contradictory 
recollections as to make one despair 
of academia and does not inspire 
sympathy for Dr Craig. 

I'he most important element in the 
dispute is the report of the external 
examiner on last summer’s final 
examinations for Dr Craig’s modern 
literature course. The papers : 
revealed a strong and disturbing ten¬ 
dency to give stereotyped answers and 
to use a restricted range of source 
material . . . clear evidence of an undue 
orientation in the teaching towards 
political rather than literary themes and 
of uncritical acceptance by students of 
particular doctrines. 

Particular candidates were “ unduly 
favoured by particular examiners.” In 
a small university, like Lancaster, where 
all too many students are examined by 
their own lecturers, there is always 
the danger that the external examiners 
will read too few scripts and 
accept internal verdicts far too readily. 
When they do exert themselves, every¬ 
one—including Dr Craig—^must accept 
their criticisms. V 
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Housing 

Defying the bill 


Rent allowances for furnished tenants 
came a step nearer when Mr Julian 
Ameory said on Monday that they would 
be introduced once a workable scheme 
could be agreed with the local authori¬ 
ties (who are willing in principle)— 
but not l)efore April, 1973, at the 
earliest. Amendments which would 
have incorporated them at the report 
stage of the Housing Finance Bill were 
defeated. The bill remains substantially 
unchanged from its original form, and 
Labour’s opposition to the princip^ 
of charging **fair rents” to council 
tenants has shifted from Parliament to 
the municipalities, where it has become 
a main plank for the local elections. 
But most local Labour parties are still 
unsure how far to carry their campaign 
and many are split on the issue. It may 
be quite enough for election purposes 
to play up the council rent increases 
which must take place on October ist, 
in the first stage towards fair rents, 
without actually refusing to implement 
them when it comes to the point. Sanc¬ 
tions are heavy: a council acting illeg¬ 
ally against the provisions of the bill, 
once enacted, would risk a takeover of 
housing functions by the central gov¬ 
ernment’s housing commissioner, the 
withdrawal of subsidies, and fines on 
individual councillors and officers of 
up to £400. 

The Labour groups of laverpool and 
Birmingham, wiho are expected to gain 
control next week (see page 26), have 
voted to defy fair rents, but in 
England only a few other, small 
councils have gone so far. There is 
an interesting situation in London, 
wsheire deotions are not due this year, 
but where Labour already holds 21 
boroughs. At least five of these Labour 
groups have said they will not carry 
out the statutory rent increases, and 
one, Greenwich, has a cbuncil resolu¬ 
tion to that effect. 

While councils are rightly hesitant to 
take Illegal action, legal avoidance of 
another aspect of the biH is already 
widespread among both Tory and 
Labour councils. That is the obligation 
to pay rent suipluses to the Exchequer, 
whuch after certain allowanoes wUl keep 
half. Ways of sopping up suipluses tto 
avoid 'this (range from a trust fund tor 
council estafte amenities (Ooventsry), to 
special progirammes of oouhcU house 
repaira and repayment to the 
past (»qpeiiciiture which poa^d be stttri- 
DHtobli tef the h6usin|r rc^ue liobhiht 





The Lion is good oompari/to East and Central Africa 




Tell your Travel Agent 
to catch you a BCAL Lion to 
East and Central Africa. 


If you're going to Kenya, Uganda. Zambia or The Seychelles* 
take the British Caledonian Lion to Nairobi. Kampala. Lusaka (via 
Tunis). Victoria (Seychelles). British Caledonian serve these 
important centres with regular scheduled flights. All by VC 10 jets. 
Fly BCAL's Interjet from Edinburgh. Belfast or Glasgow to 
London Airport Gatwick. or check in at BCAL's Central London 
Air Terminal at Victoria Station with its fast rail-link to Gatwick 
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Local elections _ 

Control of the 
cities 


The Tories are new a little more hope- 
ful about tlie outcome of next week’s 
local deotions (Scotland polk on Tues¬ 
day, English and Wdsh boroughs on 
Thursday, and the districts from Thurs¬ 
day 'to the following Wednesday). 
Provided that attention is focused on 
the way the votes go, rather than the 
seats, the Tories may get some comfort 
from the iresults after all, for this week’s 
National Opinion Poll in tlie Daily 
Mail lias confirmed the recent pro- 
CJovornmcnt trend, and put the liabour 
lead at only 3 per cent. But the ruling 
Tory groups in almo-sit all of Britain’s 
biggest cities must be bracing them¬ 
selves for loss of fx>wer. Laljour now 
controk only 4 of the 15 largest j)io- 
vincial cities (see table) ; next wet^k it 
should almost certainly <'ontrol at least 
12. 


The table .shows the outcome, in 
terms of the iruling party’s majority, 
of two projections from la«yt year. The 
column showing the outcome of a 6 
to 8 per cent swing to Conservaitives k 
•the one to watch, for the opinion polls 
indicate that there has been a 7 j^er 
cent swing to the Government since 
last May’s municipal voting. Lexal 
variations and the odd personal vote 
for a retiring counoillor may affect 
those figures a little. But if the party 
majorities in those towns next week are 
clearly more favourable 'to Labour than 
given in the table, the Opposition will 
l)c doing better than its cunrent opinion 
poll rating ; if 'the Tories keep Labour 
majorities l)elow these project^ figures, 
the opinion polls may be undetrestiniat- 
ing the Government’s present strengdi. 


But the critical swing column 
show^ JUST what the local Tory 
leaders arc u}) against. The critical 
swing compared with May, 1971, k 
the best 'result for tlie (Conservatives in 
the key marginal ward which would 
nevertheless produce a liabour majorilty 
on die city council. In eight cities, 
swinfc'' well into double figures are 
requ'iicd —results which* arc pretty 
imoonceivablc Take Bradford, for 
example, which looks -the city where 
Labour is most likely ito falter. There, 
Labour must keep the pro-Tc>r>^ swing 
’to 8.8 ^>er cert to he isurc of a majority, 
but because cf a couple of Liberals the 
.Conservatives would still need a far 
ij^er J^ing—18.7 i>eir cent—to retain 
own majority. However, for \the 
two years a few cities (C^a^rdiff, 


BRITAIN 

Newcastle-on-Tync and some smaller 
boroughs) will probably stay Tory con¬ 
trolled because of eairlier abuses of the 
aldermanic system. 

Edinburgh is the city most affected 
by party .splits and mmority parties. 
\Vhereas in Alierdecn, Dundee and 
Glasgow die old Progressives 'have more 
or less peacefully given way rto out-and- 
out Conservatives, a clash between 'the 
two parties in two Edinburgh wairds 
could decide control. Last June "the 
Lilx'rak gained Gorsitorphine ward by 
1,914 to 1,704 Progressive and 1,221 
Conservative. Yet (llorstorphilie’s one 
retiring Progressive oounoijJor is beiing 
challenged by 'the Tories. If, as seems 
fairly likely, Liberak win the bailancc 
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of power in Edinbmgh it could be on 
thk dispute. But Lmnir, which has 
never oointioUed Edinbuigh, might just 
make it—.the Prpgnressives are' GteUeng- 
ing one Oonservative coundilor in 
Colinton where last year a similar split 
brought Labour within 93 votes of vic- 
toiry. 

Elsewhere the Liberals are reducing 
their national effort yet again, although 
they airc challenging for control of 
Barnstaple (in Mr Thorpe’s constitu¬ 
ency) for the first time. In Liverpool 
Liberak talk optimistically of holding 
the balance of power wh 4 h they now 
almost have. But, as the table shows, 
it will be surprisir^g if Labour does not 
win a clear majority. 


Present compositBon 


Party majority 


City 

Cons & 
Allies 

Labour 

Liberal 

Others 

Now 

6-8% 
swing 
to Cons 

No 

swing 

Critical 

swing 

Birmingham 

53-h27 

58+10 

6+2 

- 

Con 

4 

Lab 

20-24 

Lab 

28 

12.8% 
to Con 

Bradford 

30+10 

26+8 

1+1 


Con 

4 

Lab 

2-6 

Lab 

14 

8.8% 
to Con 

Bristol 

Citizen 

42+19 

41+9 


ex-Lab 

1 

Cit 

10 

Lab 

14 

Lab 

16 

16.5% 
to Con 

Cardiff 

30+19 

26 

- 

Plaid 

1 

Con 

22 

Con 

6 

Con 

4 

5.6% 
to Lab 

Coventry 

26+15 I 

27+3 

- 

ex-Con 

1 

Con 

10 

Lab 

8 

Lab 

12 

18.6% 
to Con 

Edinburgh 

Prog 26 
Con 9 
Ind 1 

28 

4 

ex-SNP 

1 

P&C 

3 

None: Lib 
hold balance 

7.6% 
to Lab 

Glasgow 

Con 27 
Prog 17 

66 


SNP 

1 

Lab 

21 

Lab 

37-39 

Lab 

49 

NA 

Hull 

22+14 

41+6 


+1 

Lab 

10 

Lab 

30 

Lab 

36 

NA 

Leeds 

4S+16 

41 +14 

4 

- 

Con 

2 

Lab 

14-16 

Lab 

18 

16.4% 
to Con 

Leicester 

25 + 13 

23+3 

“■ 

- 

Con 

12 

Lab 

10-12 

Lab 

14 

13.87c 
to Con 

Liverpool 

Con 
50+28 
Prot 4 

57+12 

9 

- 

C&P 

4 

Lab 

16-18 

Lab 

22 

16.17. 
to Con 

Manchester 

18+6 

81+27 

- ' 


L»b 

84 

Lab 

74 

Lab 

84 

NA 

Nottingham 

27+3 

27+8 


+1 

Con 

Mayor 

Lab 

14 

Lab 

16 

18.9% 
to Con 

Sheffield 

23+4 

57+23 

1 

- 

Lab 

52 

Lab 

62-64 

Lab 

64 

NA 

Teesside 

Con 
33+20 
Ind 3+1 

42+B 

- 

- 

C&l 

10 

Lab 

12-14 

Lab 

16 

18,8% 
to Con 


Present composition is broken down in oseh party imb counciHws fptlowsd ky ptdptmbn, 

being tilled this May are assigned to tha datanding party: the Labour total in tJvarpom tnawdes 

one Gouneti seat to be htted tatar at a by-iliteietiott. 
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A library for the world 


Since its beg^innings in i8g6 the 
BHtish Library of PoliticiU and 
Economic Science—^better known as the 
London School of Economics library 
--has grown at a phenomenal rate. 
The reason why is clear. When Sidney 
and Beatrice Webb founded it a year 
after the LSE itself, there was no good 
British library for the study of social, 
economic and political science. So it 
followed that the library became the 
obvious repository for many great col¬ 
lections—«yuch as that of the Royal 
Economic Society and tlie material 
assembled by the Webbs for their 
Studies of trade unionism—and it lias 
" ncc constantly expanded to meet the 
needs of the teachers arnl students at 
the school. 

With well over am items it is now 
the largest library in the world devoted 
exclusively to the social sciences. Its 
bound volumes (ra,ooo in 1902 and 
70,000 in 1913) now number 575,000. 
One enormous source of increase is 
‘government publications from most 
niifiortant countries ; the library 
joccived 5,800 such documents last 
Near, plus a further 2.5 tons of docu¬ 
ments from the United States alone. 

'Ehis wealth has, not surprisingly, 
cieated staggering problems of space. 
Only about 70,000 books are actually 
displayed on open shelves, all the rest 
being kept in a rabbit warren of rooms 
in 'the bowels oi the school. The over¬ 
crowding is such 'that as new books 
lorrie in less-used ones are sent off to 
a repotfiitory at Egham, Surrey. All this 
means that ‘it often takeis time for the 
panting library .staff to dig out the 
re(juired volume, and its task is not 
helped by the absence of lifts—a sorry 
suite for w'hat 'the recent Daintou com¬ 
mittee on national libraries rect^nised 
as the biggest specialist collection in 
Loudon. 

But space cUfiiculties are not con¬ 
fined to books. The library is the main 
laboratory of LSE’s 1,000 graduate 
students, besides its undergraduates. As 
a national librar)^ it is also extensively 
used by academics and businessmen as 
well as by f/oliticians, the civil service 
and the pres®. Many more outsiders 
would, no doubt, use its facilities but 
fnid the sight of chairlcss students, 
reduced to studying on the floor duxing 
part of the term, a little daunting. 

Now the governing body is in the 
throes of preparing to launch an 
appeal for the grand sum of £Q.5m 
towards a new library. This decision 


was precipitated by an amazing stroke 
of luck when W. H. Smith and Son, 
the liookscliers and stationers, decided 
to sell their headquarters and distribu¬ 
ting centre at Strand House, bang 
next door to the LSE. Strand 
House has not only the advantage 
of proximity, it is also built to 
house books and so has the specially 
strengthened floors which libraries need 
if the weight of books is not to break 
through the floorboards. With 158,000 
sq ft of usable floor space, Strand 
House could take nearly twice as 
many readers as the present library 
and, almost more important, provide 
tjuick accessibility to books by using 
all the most modem cataloguing 
methods. More books could be grouped 
by subject matter on open shelves. This 
transformation would, according to 
Lord Robbins, chairman of the LSE 
governors, make it “ the most splendid 
centre for resea rt'h, study and informa¬ 
tion, not just for the common market, 
but for ‘the English-speaking world.” 

But it could be quite a haul before 
thk dream is realised. The actual cost 
of buying Strand House is £3.78111, of 
which Ix)ndon University, with the 
approval of the Univensitv Grants 
Committee, is paving £ 1.98m to 
jmrc'hase the iictual building. Ovei and 
above this, £i.8m must be found to 
buy the site and at least another 
£0.7111 to convert the building. The 
deadline of October, 1973, has been 
set for raising the £i.8ni. At the 
moment businesses and foundations are 
being approached both in Britain and 
abroad, particularly in the United 
States ; about half of the schools post¬ 
graduate students have always been 
from abroad. By the autumn the school 
hoj)es to have a sizeable sum before 
approaching as many of its 40,000 
alunmi as it can track down. And there 
are some most impressive names among 
them. 

When 'it conies to fund-raising in 
Britain, however, 'the LSE does come 
up against some diflScullies. For 
although its name is higlilv respected 
and opens all doors in most foreign 
countries, itis image in Britain is some¬ 
thing different In fact, in some quar¬ 
ters and by some perfectly intelligent 
businessmen, the school is regarded as 
a hotbed of communism, a simplistic 
view, particularly considering how 
many reputable moderate and right- 
wing economists the school has fostered 
in its time. 



Being founded by the Webbs, the 
school was understandably associated 
with the Fabian movement. But the 
red-hot image dates fix\t from the year* 
between the wars when Harold Laski 
tauglit there (side by side, iiu identally, 
witii such opposing stalwarts as F'ried- 
nch Hayck, Frank Paisli and Arnold 
Plant), and that image has been 
lesuscitatfd in anolhei way by a series 
of student demos and sit-ins in the paat 
five years 01 so Not that the de'mos 
were particularly dramatic by the 
standards set latei at otiier British 
universities. But they had the notoriety 
of being the first and, as the school sits 
at the end of Fleet Street, every distur- 
l>ance wais r>laycd up iu the natioMl 
pi esLs. 

I'lie schools governors are very 
awaie of this, and in their appeal arc 
stressing 'the national and international 
importance of the library to scholars all 
over th<‘ world. They have the backing 
of a glittering list of sponsors, among 
them Mr Heath, Mr Wilson and Mr 
Thorpe, lop civil servants like Sir 
Douglas Allen at the Treasury, buri- 
nessmen like Sir Arnold Weinstock, 
academics like Sir Isaiah Berlin and 
Sir Roy Harrod, and many foreign 
dignitaries, including Dr Arthur Burns, 
chairman of the board of governors of 
the Federal Reseirve System in America, 
•the Canadian prime miiiisicr, Mr 
Trudeau, and so on. This is by fer the 
biggest appeal the school lias ever 
launched, but wi.& so itiuch at stake it 
would be a natibnal setback, echoing 
far outside LSE, if it were to fall short 
of its target. 








The quietest 
distance 
between two 
points 


One measure of a perfect bearing is its capacity 
to run in silence—tested and proved to exacting 
standards on the most sophisticated equipment. 

And even by these standards we make silent 
bearings. 

It's a difficult operation involving honing and 
super-finishing, paying close attention to every 
detail, utilising the latest technological developments 
to ensure that every component part 
conforms to the rigorous standards 
we have set ourselves. 

The result; silent bearings which 
are of a quality unrivalled by those 
manufactured anywhere else in the world. 

Ransome Hoffmann Pollard Limiiod, P 0 Box 7, Chelmsford CM1 1PU, Essex 
Aerospace Beartngs Division Guneiid BeariiHjs Division Transmission Befinn^s Oiviiion 
Sionehoijso, Glos Chelmsioitl, I ssox l^nrtybridgn, Yorks 
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TVie shortest distance between 
two points is a curve 


The map above proves many things One 
of them isthattheworld isn'tflat. Another 
IS that a short cut to Bangkok passes, 
surprisingly, through Copenhagen 

SAS call this short cut the Trans 
Asian Express 

Join it from London, Manchester, 
Glasgow or Dublin. Then it’s just one 
stop, Tashkent, between Copenhagen 
and Bangkok, Through flights continue 
to Kuala Lumpur, Singapore and 
Djakarta And there are regular Thai 
International connections to other 


points in the Far East and to Sydney. 

So the next time you're thinkirig of 
heading South East for South East Asia 
-don't. Remember that the world is 
round and that the short, straight way is 
North East via Copenhagen with SAS. 

The same applies if you’re going to 
Tokyo. SAS have another expressway- 
thetrans Siberian-and it goes straight 
from Copenhagen via Moscow to Tokyo 
every Saturday. 

The Trans Asian Express and Trans 
Siberian Express-the short ways. 


SM 

GENERAL AGENT FOR THAI INTERNA TIONAL 

Call your SAS authorised Travel Agent or London 01 -734 4020, Bristol 292139» Birmingham 643 4778/D^ 
A L(3eds 26887, Manchester 832 8431, Newcastle 21544, Glasgow 248 5632^ Dublin 43346/7. 

' i. 
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THE WORLD 


International Report 


Why keep a dog and bark 
yourself ? 


That maestro of the well timed 
tantrum, the late Nikita Khrushchev, 
staged a spectacular one in i960 that 
enabled him to cancel a four-power 
summit and a visit to Russia by 
President Eisenhower—two fixtures 
that had become particularly embar¬ 
rassing to the Soviet leader because 
of the way his row with Mao was 
hotting up. Mr Brezhnev, who is not 
so good at staging tantrums, and Mr 
Kosygin, who is quite hopeless at it, 
must be thanking their marxist gods 
that their current script does not call 
for them to try to imitate Khrushchev. 
He was capable of acting the furious 
injured innocent in i960 even when 
filled with secret joy at the fact that his 
generals had at last found out how to 
stop those pesky American U-2s flying 
across Russia. The men who deposed 
him in 1964 could at least put up a 
l)ettcr excuse than his if th^ now 
wished to get out of entertaining Mr 
Nixon, whose bombers have, after all, 
been making Haiphong harbour rather 
hot for Soviet shipping ; but they have 
bottled up their anger so easily that 
one gets the idea that there was no 
fizz in it anyway. 


They have, of course, gone through 
the motions of organising a show of 
spontaneous Soviet popular indigna¬ 
tion at the bombing oi the Haiphong 
and Hanoi areas, but a listener to 
Russia’s domestic broadcasts this week 
might have been excused for wonder¬ 
ing which side Moscow thought the 
Americans were on in the conflict in 
south-east Asia. The Soviet commen¬ 
tators found remarkably little to say 
about Vietnam, but they found time 
to announce that salesmen from Boeing 
had arrived in China, and to suggest 
that Mao might intend to buy some 
B-52 bombers. And official Moscow 
wajs as discreet as official Washington 
during Mr Kissinger’s visit to the 
Soviet capital from April 20th to 24th. 
That visit was the forerunner to a 
broadcast to the American nation on 
Wednesday night (see page 52) in 
which President Nixon said that he 
would go on withdrawing troops from 
X’ietnani, though at a slower rate, while 
the 'bombing of the north would also 
continue. And the Americans and 
North Vietniamese agreed to reconvene 
on 'Fhursday the Paris peace talks. 
If the present offensive had been 


more swiftly successful, the Russians 
might have thumped their chests a 
bit louder. The sight of the North 
Vietnaanese losing so many of the tanks 
that Moscow had provided must have 
been a disappointment to them, particu¬ 
larly because Hanoi’s discovery of the 
limited value in this war of heavy 
Soviet weaix>nry is a point in China*': 
favour in tlie continuing Chinese-JSoviet 
contest for influence in Indochina. But 
anyway it hardly seems necessary 
to search for subtle reasons for the 
Russians’ decision to play the role of 
non-barking dog at this stage. Why 
keep a dog and bark yourself ? ” is 
more their slogan. They equipped 
North Vietnam for this major offensive. 
They arc not now in a position to give 
Hanoi orders ; 'but they could have 
hindered its launchiing of thi.s attack 
and they chose not to do so. 

The Chinese-Soviet quarrel, which 
in i960 made Khrushchev find an 
excuse for not receiving Eisenhower 
in Moscow, in 1972 obliges Mr 
Brezhnev and Mr Kosygin to receive 
Mr Nixon. But they naturally want 
to negotiate with him from a position 
of strength, if they can shape one. The 
word “ linkage ” may liave become 
fashionable only in the Kissinger era, 
but the concept is as old as diplomacy ; 
and if the Americans have thoughts of 
offering Rus.sia deals over arms control, 
“ European st^curity,” or whatever, in 
exchange for helping Mr Nixon to 
extricate himself from Vietnam with 
dignity and win his election, the Soviet 
leaders for their part must want him 
to arrive in Moscow on May 22nd in 
a nKX>d to make concessions—^for 
which purpose Vieftnf:m is their best 
available lever. 

They may still hope that by the 
time he arrives the North Vietnamese 
will already have reduced Saigon to 
terrified paralysis and destroyed Mr 
Nixon’s hopes of strolling triumphantly 
into a second term as the man who 
got America out of the war without 
letting the communists win it. But 
anyway—^unless the North Vietnamese 
lose during May the ground they have 
gained <kiring April—the Russians 
have a barrel to get Mr Nixon over. 
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Into the midriff 

FROM OUR SAIGON CORRESPONDENT 

Ever>'onf knew it was coming, yet it 
still caught them unawares. The North 
V^ietriamese huiJd-up for a drive against 
Kontuin had been under surveillance 
and B-f)2 bombardment for many 
weeks, and softening-up attacks by 
communist units against Soutli Vietna¬ 
mese hre-bases were a clear signal that 
the third front of the current offen¬ 
sive was about to be opened. Yet last 
Monday, when Hanoi’s tanks rumbled 
out of the mountains and down the 
road into the 22nd division’s forward 
headquarters at Tan Canh, the defen¬ 
ders were still taken by surprise. Not 
a very good performance. 

After the fall of Tan Canh an 
assortment of South Vietnamese 
rangers, airborne troops and infantr> 
hastily threw up a new defence line 
behind the swollen river farther south, 
lioping to stem the North Vietnamese 
advance towards Kontum city. In their 
a.ssault on I'an Canh, the North 
Vietnamese unveiled another nasty 
addition to their armoury of sophisti¬ 
cated heavy weapons: a deadly 
accurate rocket, guided by a mile-long 
wire trailing in its wake, which 
devastated the command post of die 
22nd division’s headquarters. The 
attacking force is also believed to have 
four armoured battalions in tlw* area. 
With a total of 80 tanks, of which 
only a quarter were used in the Tan 
Canh operation, communist strength 
around Kontum is put at some 13,000 
troops, including heavy artillery and 
sapper units. The South Vietnamese 
forces were clearly outnumbered after 
the earlier withdrawal of .some units 
to reinforce the defences of Saigon. 

1 he communists had planned and 
oxecMited their attack w'ell. Strategic 
loacl^ leading into the highlands were 
cut, thus [neveruing the arrival of 
South X'letnaiiiese supply convoys. 
Then the North Vietnamese forced 
the evacuation of a string of fire-bases 
on RcK'kct Kiclcc, which stands between 
Kontnm and the borders of Laos, 
(Cambodia and South Vietnam where 
the Noith \ u‘tnainese v/ere massing. 
To add U) the sui[jusp, they by}jasscd 
.several oiliei t'overnmenl fiosilions 
and swept stjai-'ln into I’an Canh. 
AccordiriL,' to m.^trunions to the com¬ 
munist fort'e-s broadcast over Radio 
Hanoi, the objective of the Kfmtum 
offensive is to trap governmenl tinits 
and prevent them escaping. 

It all sounds vaguely like Dicn Bien 
:!|^U years ago, and no doubt tlie 
:;dm^n.son will thonxjghly laboured 


in the days ahead, witli encourage¬ 
ment from Hanoi, wdiich hopes the 
parallel will be complete. But Kontum 
is not Dien Bien Phu. Even if the 
provincial capital does fall, which js 
quite on the cards, it need not be the 
end for South \ ictnam. It has always 
been regarded as difficult to defend, 
and apart from the fact that it is a 
provincial scat there is little point in 
wasting good units of the South 
Vietnamese army defending it against 
imj)Ossible odds. Still, President 'I hieu 
seems rigidly determined not to lose 
a single provincial capital, and he may 
tfius play right into the communist 
trap. American advisers give Kontum 
an evt‘n cJiance, provided the weather 
lets air power into the area. 

C)n Wednc.sday the communists 
renewed their attacks against Quang 
'I'ri in tfie far north, and on Thursday 
mortars brought down from the hills 
to the north-west were firing into it. 
Last weekend the besieged provincial 
capital of An Loc, 60 miles north of 
Saigon, came under renewed assault 
and cxce])tionally heavy bombardment. 
By the middle of this week the Soutli 
\ ieinamcse commander there believed 
the worst was over. Defence chiefs 
in Saigon, however, were concerned 
about North Vietnamese gains in the 
Parrot’.s Beak salient of Cambodia, 
which extended the communist front 
north-west of Saigon to about 100 miles 
in length. A tank column was spotted 
foi’ the first time trying to penetrate 
the Mekong delta west of Saigon. 

The failure of intelligence agencies 
to give warning of how many North 
Vietnamc.sc tanks were deployed along 
South V'ietnanr.s borders has cast some 
doubt on intelligence estimates of over¬ 
all communist capabilities, notably the 
ajsse.ssment that the North \'’'ietnamese 
cannot sustain their present drive for 
more than about a month. The crucial 
question remains. Just what more do 
the communists have stashed away in 
their border sanctuaries that the elec¬ 
tronic sensors did not sense ? 



Germany _ 

The wind from 
the south _ 

I’he challenge to Willy Brandt’.s govern¬ 
ment this week would almost certainly 
not liave taken place had his Social 
Democratic jjarty and its Free Demo¬ 
crat partners fared better at Sunday’s 
elections m Baden-Wurtleinbcrg. 
Baden-Wurttemberg was a singularly 
unpromising ground for Herr Brandt 
to meet the cliallcnge of Herr Rainer 
Barrel, the pugnacious Christian Demo¬ 
crat leadei. 'Fhe Baden-Wurttem- 
bergers tend to be prosperous, conser¬ 
vative people who like to vote for 
straightforward right-wing parties like 
the Christian Democrats or right-wing 
liberals among the Free Democrats. 

.•\s the table on page ;^4 ^hows, the 
Social Democrats' slice of the vole Has 
remained fairly constant over tlie past 
12 years at just over a third—with the 
exception of the rather disastrous 1968 
election. Fhc Free Democrats felt the 
benefit of being out of power juftt then 
and picked up, but generally over the 
past decade they have been in a decline, 
l^ast Sunday they ended with ju.st over 
half of their share of iq68. The 
Christian Democrats may have gained 
some votes this time through the absten¬ 
tion of the extreme right-wing National 
Democrats. But at least some of their 
extra voles must have come from the 
other parries and from younger voters. 
Why ? 

Thr Ostpolitik issue may have been 
the main reason, but in a roundabout 
way. Herr Brandt and his colleagues 
put the emphasis of their campaign on 
this issue because the opinion polls 
suggested that the majority of west 
Cernians are in favour’ of policies that 
are likely to lead to a relaxation of 
ten.sion in Europe. But Herr Barrel’s 
campaigning cm such issues as tax 
reform, inflation, regional policy, crime 
in the cities and unrest at the univer¬ 
sities seems to have brought in the 
actual votes 'Fhc Christian Democrats 
may have been helped by the last- 
minute publication in some papers of 
the purported extracts from the 1970 
negotiations with the Russians--one of 
which, for instance, quotes the chief 
Cerman negotiator, Herr EgOn Bahn 
as comparing we.st Gcrmany\s relation- 
.ship with east Germany with its rela¬ 
tionship with west Berlin. 

But even if those extracts did tiot in 
the end frighten the public much 
as the perpetrators of the leak h^d 
hoped, they seem to have provided new 




A unique way 
of seeing 
each other’s 
point off viev^ 

You wouldn’t think it w'UvS easy 
or comfortable, would you*'' 

But some managers and workers 
have managed to twist themselves into 
a position where the chances ol them 
vSeeing eye to eye are remott*. 

The trouble is that over the years 
we’ve frozen into these stiff-neiked 
positions. So that some managers see 
workers as easily swayed by 
extremists, always after more money 
and less work. And some workers see 
management as exploiters who won’t 
budge an inch unless compc'lled 
by drastic action. 

It takes an effort sometimes to see 
the other man’s ix)int of view. It also 
takes time, imagination and good-will. 

But we ve got to do it. If we succeed, 
Britain has a very big future. If we fail, 
we’ll all be in trouble. 

It may take a bit of a wrench, but 
it’s time we started showing our 
foreign competitors that we’ve got 
our heads screwed on the right way. 
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Percentafl^ Rharwi in Baden-WOrttemberfl 



1S72 

1968 

1964 

1960 

Christian 





Democrats 

53.0 

44.2 

46.2 

39.5 

Social Democrats 37.5 

29.0 

37.3 

35.3 

Free Democrats 

8.9 

14.4 

13.1 

15.8 

National 





Democrats 

— 

9.8 

— 

— 

Communists 

0.5 

— 

— 


Others 

0.1 

2.6 

3.4 

9.4 


ammunition for the government’s critics 
within its own ranks. Explaining his 
resignation from the Free Democrats 
last Sunday, Herr Wilhelm Helms 
claimed that he was appalled by the 
government’s amateufish approach to 
the negotiations with the communists. 
In the end it was that resignation 
rather than the Baden-Wurtteinberg 
election that started this week's 
scramble in Bonn. 

The mechanism which helps west 
German politicians sort out who is the 
ultimate winner of a head-on confron¬ 
tation like the one in the Bundestag 
on Fhursday is not at all simple. 
Article 67 of the constitution lays 
down that no chancellor defeated in 
the Bundestag can be dismissed by the 
president of the republic until the 
Bundestag has elected his successor by 
an absolute majority. This is to 
encourage those who want to change 
the government to act with a greater- 
sense of responsibility than the poli¬ 
ticians did in the years before Hitler. 

Article 68 of the constitution makes 
it difficult for the chancellor to order a 
dissolution of the federal parliament— 
something that a British prime minister, 
for example, can do entirely at his 
own discretion. The Germans do not 
seem to want to trust their chancellors 
to that extent. So article 68 lays down 
that a dissolution can be ordered by 
the frresident, at the chancellor’s sugges¬ 
tion, only if a motion of confidence in 
the chancellor has been rejected by 
the Bundestag and if a successor has 
not bccMi elected—in other words, when 
there a total parliamentary deadlock 
that can .seemingly be resolved only by 
a general election. But if, within 21 
days of the motion being put, a suc- 
(■ess(ji iv) the chancellor should get the 
necessary majority, that right to 
dissolution la]3ses automatically. Provi¬ 
sions like those explain .sorrie of this 
week s eiahoraie manoeuvres in Bonn. 

Italy _ 

Challenge from 
the far right _ 

The main question-mark hanging (jver 
general election on May 7th is 
^fe>ijftent||f support for the Italian 


Social Movement (MSI). In 1968, 
with 1.4m votes and 24 seats in the 
chamber of deputies, this extreme 
right-wing party—often labelled neo- 
fascist—represented 4.4 per cent of the 
votes. This set tiie party back from the 
5.1 per cent it got in 1963 to its level 
in 195B. But in local elections last year, 
under the leadership of Signor Giorgio 
Almirantc, the party made substantial 
gains, mainly at the expense of the 
CJiristian Democrats, 

'Hierc are several reasons why the 
MSI has increased its appeal over the 
past four years. Chief among them is 
the urbane personality of Signor 
Almirantc, who first rose to public 
prominence as a fascist in the 1940s. 
His chief aim has been to make the 
MSI appear a safe, respectable party. 
'Ihc appearance of respecability has 
been greatly strengthened by the addi¬ 
tion of Admiral Gino Birindelli— 
formerly a Nato naval cammandcr in 
soutliern FLurope—-to the party’s ranks. 
But Signor Almirantc, by linking up 
with the Monarchists for the election, 
has also increased the strength of the 
jjarty machine. 

In general Sigfior Almirante has 
sliown a great capacity to appeal to 
right-w*ing extremists while presenting 
a very plausible image to the bourgeois 
discontents who feel that the Christian 
Democrats can no longer protect them 
from anarchists, insatiable unions, 
turbulent students, disobedient children, 
rapacious officials, bad drivers, thieves, 
robbers, liippies and similar canaille. 
The .self-styled National Right—the 
MSI and the Monarchists—is a reac¬ 
tion to 10 years of inefficient centre- 
left government during which the 
democratic parties have frightened the 
middle cla.sses and disgusted tlie workers 
by “ threatening reforms which they 
had neither th.e strength nor the will 
to apply. The financial and moral 
support which the middle strata of the 
business community once gave to the 
Liberals and later to the Christian 
Democrats now goes to the MSI. 

In particular, the MSI, with its elec¬ 
tion platform entirely devoted to the 
problem of restoring order and 
autliority, appeals to the smaller 
industrialists of northern Italy who find 
it hard to survive the unions’ wage 
claims, and are terrified by the new 
aspect of the workers’ demands. And 
the fact that thg three major trade 
union federations have made progress, 
albeit with much difficulty, towards 
their promised unification is another 
factor which causes part of the indus¬ 
trial W(.)rld to support Signor Almirante. 


Greece 

The sixth could 
be harder _ 

FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT IN AINENS 

It was not the happiest of birthdays for 
the Greek government. Nor did the 
fifth anniversary of Mr Papadopoulos’s 
revolution bring much joy to the 
Greeks last Friday. The confident 
expectations that the country’s ruler 
would mark the occasion by announc¬ 
ing a further relaxation of martial law, 
an amnesty for at least some of die 
270 political prisoners or even the first 
steps towards his often promised 
democracy were unfulfilled. Instead the 
Greeks were told that they had the best 
of all possible worlds: Greece was an 
oasis in a troubled world because it 
was governed in a manner geared to 
its national needs. 

While the nation’s leaders were 
giving thanks in Athens cathedral 
some 100 Athenian students defied the 
ban on outdoor demonstrations, chanted 
for freedom and democracy and sang 
songs by Mr Nikis Thcodorakis. All 
Theodorakis’s works arc still pro¬ 
hibited. The police quickly broke up 
the party and arrested 15 people— 
who were later released. 

But the real blight on the anniversary 
celebrations was the Mangakis affair. 
Professor George-Alexander Mangakis, 
a world authority on penal law, was 
sentenced to 18 years’ imprisonment in 
April, 1970, for sedition and handling 
explosives. On April 15th an Athens 
court suspended tlie sentence for eight 
months on health grounds. That same 
evening Professor Mangakis and hi.s 
wife were driven to the American air 
base outside Atliens and, seen off by the 
west German ambassador to Greece, 
Herr Limbourg, boarded a private 
(jerman plane for Germany. So far, .so 
good. The event seemed to be the 
happy outcome of a secret arrange¬ 
ment between the Greek and German 
governments on the same lines as the 
agreement between M. Servan- 
Schreiber and Mr Papadopoulos in 
April, 1970, which resulted in the 
release of Mr Theodorakis. 

But that was before Mr Pattakos, 
the first deputy prime minister, stepped 
in. On April i8th he accused both 
American and German ofl^ials of “ an 
unprecedented act of gangsterism ” in 
organising the escape of a political 
prisoner. The unfortunate Herr Litn- 
bourg suffered a heart attack and the 
Greek government demanded that he 

Continued on page P 
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In good hands. 


W hen \o^* Bl:A, W'e can’t 
guarantee that vdu’II meet your Chaplain In 
hict, the chances are that y<HJ won’t. 

Not hccaus( tile C^aptain is 
uninterested in his passengers. C')!! the 
contrary, the well-hcin^ of his pas.sen^ers is 
th^- Captain’s prime concern. And the best 
contribution, he believes, that he can make 
to tnat well-beinf», is to stay in the cockpit, 
Kivmg his full personal attention to every 


last detail of th.e flight. 

But just occasionally though 
nowhere near as often as he would like 
when everything’s going smoothly, the 
Chaplain can band over to his First Officer, 
come out ot the ciKhpit, anti meet some 
of his passengers personally. That gives 
him a lot of pleasure. 

To judge from our picture, it often 
gives our passengers u lot of pleasure, too. 




\bur Captain wishes you 
a pleasant mght 



The new Ford Granada: 
built to take on the best in EuropeL 


They certainly know how to build 
pcrforn)ance siil(X)ns on the Continent. 

And any British car that challenges 
them has got to meet them on their own 
terms. Nobods ’s going to buy British just 
because there’s a Union Jack on the 
bonnet. 

This philosophy has produced the 
Granada, a new car built by i-ord to match 
the Luropcan comjietition in terms of 
looks, engineering and (lerformance. 

Mechanically, the Ford Granada is a 
very sophisticated car, embodying engin¬ 
eering and safely features which are not 
only relevant to today’s motoring but 
have been specifically designed to meet 
all anticipated developments and regula- 
tioas for years to come. 

The fully indefiendenl susiiension, 
for example, was designed to achieve 
outstanding handling and road holding 
characteristics, and is mounted direct to 
the body on rubber insulators to reduce 
noise and vibration. 

The responsive rack and pinion steer¬ 
ing system incorporates a safety tested 
collapsible column. 

As Ibr the engine itself, you can 
V house between the 106 m.p.h. V62-5 litre 
iti-Wi in l()-8 seconds) and the 113 m.p.h. 
\ () 3 (1 hire (0-60 in 9 seconds Hat).* Both 
arc well matched by a self-adjusting, 
servo-assisted dual-line braking system. 


The Ciranada’s looks, as you can see, 
are as handsome as its jjerformance. 

But there’s more to styling than mere 
good looks. Fvery line has been func¬ 
tionally designed to minimise overall 
dimensions while providing a spaciously 
proportioned interior. 

The result: leg room, elbow nxim, 
and head room on a scale unmatched by 
any car in the Granada’s class. 

There are two Granada models, the 
Granada and the Granadii GXL. 

Features such as fully reclining front 
seats, face level ‘Aerollow’ ventilation, 
individual rear scats and colour keyed cut 
pile carpeting are fitted as standard in both 
models. Which is what you would cxfxjct 
in a Cfir of thi.s quality. 

The GXL has in addition such items 
as power steering, automatic trans¬ 
mission, a vinyl top with a sliding sun roof, 
all round tinted glass, and a radio with 
dual speakers. 

But, if the Ford Granada can take on 
European jierl'ormance salooas for looks, 
engineering and comfort, in one respect 
it falls short. It can’t match their prices. 

The Ford Granadii is not a cheap car. 
Far from it. But, line for line, and featuie 
for feature, it’s better value than anything 
in its class. 

Several hundred pounds worth of 
better value. 

•Fiird (iirnpijtfd figutfv. (rT)cinu.il liri'ismisMon) 
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There are mai^good reasons 
a JALTITGarden Jet is dHferent 
from all the other Jumbos. 


Here are 
twelve of them. 


The interior of our 747 Garden Jet 
has been described as 'Serene' and 
‘Breathtaking’. But for all its difference 
and original decor, for JAL that's not the 
most important feature. 

For us, service has, and always will be 
more important than anything else. 

.'■nd service on a JAL flight means our 
i)vn very special hostesses. 

11sey, above ail, personify the gracious 
hospitality that is Japan at its most 
pleas'ng. Their simple elegance, gentle 
femininity and Inborn desire to please, 
are the main reasons why JAL has the 
reputation for having the most delightful 
in-flight service in the world. 


They are the reason why JAL carries 
more passengers over the Pole to Tokyo 
than any other airline. 

They are the reason why JAL has 
jumped from No 14 to No 6 in the world 
airline league in six years. 

They are the reason why in only 11 
months, just four of our Garden Jets 
carried more than 200,000 passengers 
across the Pacific. 

And now, similar 747 Garden Jets 
are flying from Europe to Tokyo. 

Fly with JAL and you’ll find twelve 
memorable reasons 
that will make flying M 

a pleasure again. £ 



U/XPAN AIR LINES 
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What can your banker tell you about 
Britain and the Common Market? 


Can he tell you what advantages and disadvan¬ 
tages Britain can anticipate? Can he tell you what 
long-term gains all Europe can expect? Can he 
tell you the immediate effects on the pound ster¬ 
ling and the U.S. dollar conditions? 

AChaseman can. 

Can your banker explain the significance of 
British accession to the Treaties of Rome by the 
mid-1970’s? Can he tell you what acceptance of 
the common agricultural policy (CAP) will mean 
to international trade? Can he anticipate the re¬ 
action in the United States? In the U.S.S.R.? 

A Chaseman can. 

Chase Manhattan's huge worldwide network 
of branches, associated banks and representative 
offices reacts quickly to unexpected political and 
economic events. Our special analysts often an¬ 
ticipate these changes. They understand what 
consequences these events can have on your 


loses little time executing your decisions. 

When you want to do business on a multi¬ 
national scale in Europe—or anywhere else in the 
world—speak to Chase first. 

Chase Network Europe: 

Offices in: BRITAIN, DENMARK, FRANCE, GER¬ 
MANY, GREECE, ITALY, SPAIN, SWITZERLAND. 
Associated Banks: AUSTRIA, Oesterreichische 
Kommerzialbank, A.G.; BELGIUM, Banque de 
Commerce; IRELAND, Chase and Bank of Ireland; 
NETHERLANDS, Nederlandsc Credietbank, N.V. 
Affiliated Corporation: SPAIN, Liga Financiera, S.A. 

You have a friend at . 

THE CHASE MANHATTAN BANK ip 

1 Chasf* Manlialtan Plaza. New York, N Y 10015/Member F D I.C 
CHASE MANHATTAN INIfcRNATIONAl BANKING CORPORATION 
800 WilsMiro Boulevanl, I os Angeles, California 90017 


international business. They carefully evaluate 
alternative courses of action for you to follow. 
And our sophisticated communications network 
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be recalled to Bonn. The result is that 
Greek-German relations, which stood a 
chance of being improved by Professor 
Mangakis’s release, have taken a turn 
for the worse and Mr Papadopoulos’s 
ability to conduct any diplomatic deal¬ 
ings adroitly must again be questioned. 

Mr Pattakos had some reason to be 
irked, since as recently as on April 14th 
he was telling his fellow Cretans that 
before the revolution foreign ambassa¬ 
dors had only to wiggle their little 
fingers to make a Greek government 
fall. Now they could wiggle their whole 
bodies and nothing would happen. But 
just why the deputy prime minister 
kicked up a fuss remains a mystery. 
All that is clear is that Herr Limbourg 
would never have acted as he did 
unless both the German and Greek 
governments had agreed that Pro¬ 
fessor Mangakis could leave., 

Whatever Mr Pattakos may say 
about the reassertion of Greek 
sovereignty Greece still needs friends, 
particularly in western Europe. The 
virtual freezing of Greece’s treaty of 
association with the European common 
market has deprived the Greek regime 
of badly needed long-term loans from 
the European Development Bank and 
has prevented the gradual harmonisa¬ 
tion of Greece’s agricultural policy with 
that of the Six. Greece is due to become 
a full member of the EEC by 1984. It 
cannot afford to shrug off the implica¬ 
tions of failing to achieve this goal, 
riie need to restore its badly damaged 
reputation in Europe is but one of the 
pressures on Mr Papadopoulos to make 
some move on his political front. 

Another could be the mood of the 
(Greeks. It is not in the Greeks’ tem- 
[)eramcnt to tolerate inaction: they 
thrive on movement and change. Over 
the past five years the majority of 
(»reeks have reaped considerable 
material advantages ; acquisitiveness is 
a new facet of Greek society. This, the 
regime trusts, is changing the thirst 
for movement into a desire for stability. 
But boredom with Mr Papadopoulos 
and his professedly transient regime can 
generate hostility. 

Which way can Mr Papadopoulos 
move ? His own 1968 constitution, 
which envisaged a strong executive, 
a weak parliament, a figurehead 
monarch and the army keeping a 
watchful eye on the touchlinc, looks 
more and more unworkable in view of 
the hostility of King Constantine and 
almost all me former politicians. Many 
constitutional difficulties stand in the 
way of legally changing Greece into a 
republic ; nor is it by any means ccr- 
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tain that Mr Papadopoulos could 
muster a majority of the country to 
back him against the king. There is 
much speculation that Mr Papa¬ 
dopoulos may be forced to stage 
another coup—this time against his 
own constitution—^and declare the 
country a republic overnight. 

Mr Papadopoulos keeps his own 
counsel. Even those closest to him have 
little idea of the ways of his mind. But 
unless he makes some fairly dramatic 
move before he celebrates his sixth 
year of power he may find it getting 
harder to hold his country together. 

Finland _ 

Forever Urho 

While ministries rise and fall in 
Helsinki, President Urho Kekkonen 
goes on for ever, or thereabouts. Mr 
Kekkonen ha.s been installed at the 
presidential palace ever since 1956, 
and although he is now in his 72nd 
year he clearly has no intention of 
ending his career when his third six- 
year term expires in 1974. 

In Finland the presidency is a 
serious business. Philo.sopliical Finns 
may .shrug off their long succession of 
disappointing cxj^eriences with unstable 
coalitions, minority governments, and 
caretaker (or “ president’s ”) ministries ; 
but the shadow of 1974 already looms 
across the land. In January, after 
parliamentary elections had left the 
balance between the parties in much 
the same unsatisfactory state as before, 
the question of what to do about 1974 
was publicly broached even before any 
serious attempt was made to form a 
new government. 'Fhe visible broaching 
was done by Mr Ahti Karjalaincn, the 
former prime minister who has been 
closely associated with the president 
during his years as a Centre party 
leader. It was widely assumed that lie 
was acting for Mr Kekkonen when he 
suggested that all the parties should 
consider the idea of extending the 
president’s term beyond 1974. 

On April 18th Mr Kekkonen seemed 
to confirm this belief when he formally 
announced that, in response to many 
appeals, he would be willing to retain 
the presidency after 1974 if a majority 
of the electorate agreed. Mr 
Kekkonen made it clear be would not 
be willing to be a candidate in an 
ordinary presidential eleetdon ; he 
would have to be “drafted,” which 
means that the constitution would 
have to be amended or at lea^t reinter¬ 
preted. The idea of this kind of con¬ 
stitutional gimmickry disturbs many 
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He*s stilt going strong 


Finns, howewer much they appreciate 
Mr Kekkonen's diplomatic skill and 
his services as a safety-net at times of 
political instability. 

The Social Democrats have in Mr 
Mauno Koivisto, who was prime 
minister from 1968 to 1970 and is now 
deputy prime mini.ster and finance 
minister, a known candidate for the 
jjresidency who, according to a recent 
opinion y)olI, enjoys wider fiopularity 
than Mr Kekkonen. The president has 
not previously faced such a formidable 
challenger as Mr Koivisto, and 
evidently he would rather not do so in 
*974- 

Rumania _ 

Towards the fold ? 

Bresidetnit Cc-ausescus laitest piaarty 
purge, announced last week, suggests 
a further bkl ito play down Rumania’s 
differences with Rusaia, Some of the 
diiiiiiHssals look reaisoinably straig^tfor- 
wiaird : two provincial piairty bos^, fcwr 
insitance, have been sacked on oharges 
of corruption. The Bucharest paifty 
chief, Mr Dumirtru Popa, also sacked, 
is accuseil more vaguely of “ seinious 
shortcomings.” That too could meam 
corruption bu't there have been sug^ 
gestionis -that Mr Popa incurred the 
president’s diiapleaaume by hits faaSiuTe to 
improv'e the supply of consuineir goods 
in Bucharest. Even in Ruimsainia, ngid 
in economic matteirs compiaied \^ltk 
some otheor east European countries, 
oomumer satiafiaotiion is now taken veiry 
seriously. 

The most signffioanit change is not 
a sacking but a shift; Mir Paul 
Nicukscu-MoEil, who was -the presi¬ 
dent’s close adviser on relations wMi 
other communist parties, has been 
made a yice-premier. Mr Geausescu 
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has explained this as a move ainned at 
.strengthening the government, k must 
in loot be demotion. There have been 
reports t^iat Mr Niculescu-Mizil had 
beoome an impediment to Runiadnia’s 
improvement of reitaitions with Russia 
and east Europeam countries, including 
Hungary. He played a prooinnenit paint 
in the development of Rumanda's iWa- 
* tions with China and may have become 
emibarrassingly exposed in inter-pamty 
polemics : last July it was he personaflily 
who (replied to a Hungarian attack on 
Mr Ceaiusescu’s trip to China. 

But even if the president Ls trimming 
his saiils, there is nothing <to suggesit 
tlvat he has abandoned his insistence 
on Rumania’s right to independent 
action. His invitation to Mrs CJolda 
Meir to visit Bucli>arest is confirmation 
of this. Maybe lie is hoping, for 
reasons of his own, to act as .some kind 
of mediator in the Arab-Israeii conflict. 
On the other hand it is always possible 
that he is exploring future relations 
i)etween Israel and the communist 
countries with full, though discreet, 
Russian support. Mrs Meii’s visit may 
supply some clues to Russian, as well 
as Rumanian, intentions, 

Ireland _ 

Europe's next 
referendum 

FROM OUR DUBLIN CORRESPONDENT 

On May loth the Republic of Ireland 
will give judgment by a referendum on 
its government's decision to take the 
country into the European common 
inaikct. riie ruling party, Fianna F^il, 
has had its task made easier by the 
fact that the main opposition party, 
Fine (rael, is supporting entry, althou£^ 
It is critical of the terms that have been 
nf*g<»tiatcd. The only otlier party 
icpicsL-nted in the Dail, the Labour 
pari\, IS officially opposed to entry and 
would prefer association or a trade 
agreerneni witli the European Economic 
Community, hvii many of its leading 
nTnnhcis are pro-European. The main 
aiUi-maiket (amfiaign is being carried 
on bv the two wings of Sinn Fein (the 
political biamli of the IRA), the Irish 
Congress n? Tiude Unions, and some 
minor protest gionjjs. 

Tlic govtMnmmt has avoided the 
difficulties that mi^du arise from an 
attempt to amonti inrlivulual articles of 
the constitution, especially those that 
,, relate t(» the jurisdiction the state 
;|,„and the sovereignty of parliament, by 
framing one comprehensive amend- 
■:, ment. 1'his says swcepingly that no 
■provision of the constitution shall 
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FitzGerald lands lustre to Fina Gael 


invalidate any law or measure made 
necessary by the obligations of belong¬ 
ing to the common market, or “ pre¬ 
vents laws enacted, acts done or 
measures adopted by the communities, 
or institutions thereof, from having the 
force of law in the state.” 

The referendum campaign has been 
spotty and muted. Perhaps, after 
11 years of argument, most people have 
made up their minds. The majority 
attitude seems to be that entry is the 
lesser of two evils, that it offers some 
{positive advantages, and that if Britain 
goes in Ireland has little choice but 
to follow. 

The opponents of entry argue that 
entry means that 30,000 to 35,000 
industrial jobs will be lost ; that several 
industries, including clothing, food, 
leather, paper, engineering and meat 
exports, will be seriously harmed or 
ruined ; and that small farmers will be 
put off the land. They add the familiar 
complaints that food prices will be 
sharply increased, the sovereignty of 
parliament reduced, and Irish culture 
undermined. They also say that if both 
the republic and the United Kingdom 
join, the Irish border will be made 
permanent and aspirations for Irish 
reunification will become futile. Some 
of these arguments, emotionally 
expressed, could be particularly effec¬ 
tive if British-Irish relations deteriorated 
again to the nadir they reached with 
the burning of the British embassy in 
Dublin in February, 

I'he pro-market campaign, which 
began by concentrating on the 
economic advantages of membership, 
ha% had to change its approach to 
counter the anti-marketeers’ arguments. 
A short-term loss of 30,000 jobs is now 
said to be inevitable whether Ireland 
joins or not, but it is claimed that entry 
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will mean a net gain of 50,000 jobs by 
the end of 197B. Living costs are 
expected to go up by only about 1 per 
cent each year. The fear voiced about 
loss of sovereignty is met by the argu¬ 
ment that Ireland’s real power to 
determine its future will be enhanced, 
not diminished, by entry ; whereas for 
the republic to remain outside, while 
Britain went in, would make the 
division of Ireland permanent. 

A big majority in the referendum 
could tempt Mr Lynch to go to the^ 
country in June. A general election 
is anyway almost certain within 12 
to 15 months (the last one was in 
June, 1969) and, with a tricky time 
in Anglo-Irish relations ahead, Mr 
Lynch would like to obtain a more 
solid parliamentary position. Certainly 
Mr Liam Cosgrave, the leader of Fine 
C^ael, is taking no chances. He has 
decided that this is the lime to get 
rid of his frontbench dead wood, and 
he has brought into his shadow cabinet 
several younger and more liberal 
backbencliers. 

In the reshuffle Mr Garret Fitz¬ 
Gerald has become the party spoke.s- 
man on finance. Energetic and liberal, 
Mr FitzGerald is associated with a more 
socialist-inclined position than P'ine 
Gael traditionally rei)resents. Among 
those promoted from the back benches 
are such active newcomers to politics 
as Mr John Bruton (agriculture) and 
Mr Patrick Cooney (justice). For the 
first time in years, Fine Gael now 
looks like an alternative government. 
Its front bench appears more impres¬ 
sive than the mediocre cabinet Mr 
Lynch had to put together after four 
of his ministers had been sacked or 
resigned during the 1970 arms smug¬ 
gling scandal. 

Burma _ 

U Nu bows out 

After 10 years of military dictatorship, 
Burma now has the trappings of civil 
government. On April all but one 
of the senior members of the ruling 
Revolutionary Council gave up their 
military ranks and General Nc Win 
took the title of prime mini.ster. On 
Sunday a draft constitution providing 
for an elected People’s Congress was 
announced. 

But this looks no more than a 
cosmetic job; it is largely just a shed¬ 
ding of uniforms. Nor will there 
necessarily be anything very democratic 
about the single-party People’s 
Congiess. It is true that Ne Win’? 
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Dcm’t write off Nordiern Ireland. 

Progress is being made in a most 
important area. 

Every diy tens of thousands of Northern 

Ireland Protestants and Roman Catholics 

and, as the record shows, woric 

In die two years 1970 and 1971 manuhic- 
turing output rose 13% (1970:7.2%-i97i: 6.1%). 

Producnvity in 1971 was up 6.7%. 

In 1971 the number of d^ lost per 1,000 
workers because of manuracturing disputes 
was less than one diird of the naticMial average. 

Last year (1971) Tfioo new manu&cturing 
jobs ware negotiated in Northern Ireland, 
lai^ty through the expansion of established 
firms.This levri of job creation, one of the 
highest ever recorded in Nort^rn Ireland 
in the course of a single year, was achieved 
despite the 1971 investment trend in Europe. 

These are sound reasons for expecting 
expansimi to continue-so long as 
industrialists and businessmen ccmtinue 
to kxdc bdhind die headlines and into 
Northmi Irdand^ industrial record. 


work together, 
hard. 
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Burmese Socialist Programme party 
has been vastly expanded since the 
time, only two years ago, when it 
numbered 18,000 out of a population 
of 28m. But the party still seems 
wedded to the army. When the party 
congress first elected its central com¬ 
mittee last summer 120 out of 150 
seats went to soldiers. 

The new constitution tinkers with 
Burma^s most pressing problem : that of 
its ethnic minorities—almost a third of 
the population—which have been war- 
ring against the lowland Burmese 
since independence in 1948. Three new 
states are created for the Mons, Chins 
and Arakanese, and the constitution 
lays down diat there should be “ no 
exploitation of one national group by 
another." But the states do not get any 
real autonomy. 

It was the right moment to tackle 
the minorities problem. The Chinese- 
backed “ White Flag " communists have 
m the past stirred the minorities to 
revolt, in particular the Kachins in the 
north-east near the Chinese border. 
But since Ne Win’s cordial visit to 
Peking last summer Chinese support 
has become less obtrusive. With 
l>romises of autonomy the former 
prime minister U Nu found some 
support among the Mons and Karens 
near the Thai border for his revolt 
against the man who toppled him in 
1962. But on April 7th he resigned 
from the National United Liberation 
Front, saying that he could not accept 
tliat “ the right to self-determination 
of the nationalities includes the right 
to join or withdraw from the union." 

U Nu was too pacifist a Buddhist to 
become another Fidel Castro. But his 
resignation will take the stuffing out of 
a revolt which was not going very well. 
Bridges were blown and trains 
iunbu.Aed, Yet die rebels could hold 
no to^s, and their greatest threat to 
Rangoon came in the form of leaflets 
dropped by air—ironically on the very 
fl^ty that U Nu threw in the towel. But 
**ntil Ne Win hands out more 
autonomy, Burmst will never be 
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Fighting sleep 

President Sadat cannot be charged 
with lassitude. To fight the “ induced 
sleep" which Mr Hussanein Heika), 
the editor of A 1 Ahram, says is 
enveloping the Arab-Israeli conflict he 
spent a couple of weeks talking hard 
to his own people and has now zoomed 
off to Moscow for a word wit/h Russia's 
leaders before they greet President 
Nixon next month. While it is gener¬ 
ally expected that the Middle East will 
rate low on the Russian-Anierican 
agenda, the Egyptians are deeply 
suspicious lest the two powers reach 
some sort of deal limiting the supply of 
arms to the area, thus ensuring that the 
sleep continues undisturbed. 

Since the Russians are already with¬ 
holding the long-range aircraft and 
ground-to-ground missiles that might 
enable Egypt to wake things up, it 
seems improbable that Mr Nixon’s 
visit to Moscow will make much 
difference either way. And even less 
likely tiiat Mr Sadat’s visit will. After 
his last two trips to Moscow, in October 
and February, the Egyptians made 
sure that it was general knowledge that 
he had asked for, and been refused, 
such weapons. The suggestion that he 
i.s now making a third bid seems for 
domestic consumption : the continuing 
restlessness in Egypt prods him into 
showing that he is at least still trying. 

The publication on Tuesday of a 
laconic comment by Mr Sadat that 
Egypt w'as getting French and British 
weapons through a third source .seenis 
similarly directed. The president could 
hardly suppose that this disclosure 
would push the Russians into doing 
what they do not want to do; indeed, 
he said himself that he could not crack 
a whip at the Russians. It is entirely 
possible that Libya may be passing on 
some of the Mirage-3s that it is get¬ 
ting from France, but these are not the 
magic machines that the Egyptians 
believe would make everything 
different. A trickle of western supplies, 
supplied directly and indirectly, may 
help to delude the Eg>'ptians into feel¬ 
ing that they are not dependent on 
Russia ; against this must be set the 
estimate, published in Cairo at the end 
of last month, that Russian military 
aid to Egypt is currently running at 
the rate of around £2111 a day. 

President Sadat, like Nasser before 
him, speaks with a multitude of voices 
at one and the same time. His it^ceni 
“ explanations " to die Egyptian public 
hold at least three contradictory 
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messages: Russia, however imperfect, 
is Egypt’s only, true friend; America, 
however heinous its prc.>ent offences, 
could yet find a friend in Egypt if it 
would come to its rescue; since neither 
major power will recover Egypt’s 
territory for it, Egyptians must seek 
pan-Arab self-sufficiency. This third 
message, however little it means in 
immediate terms, is the one that is 
delivered, and received, most gladly. 

China 

Service with 
a smile and style 

When the Red (iuards set out lo purge 
China of all things bourgeois m ipbb, 
their first targets were the mc^d styles 
in clothing and hair-dos which voung 
Chinese had picked up from their com¬ 
patriots in Hongkong. Would-bc hip¬ 
pies were shorn in the streets of 
Peking and tight trousers and brightly 
coloured sliirts were stripped off their 
backs in the name of revolution. 'Ihis 
puritan fury subsided after a few 
months but the drab look reniamed the 
required fashion in (^hina. Now, six 
year.s later, revolution is being ledehnedr'*^ 
again and variety has been ruled a 
legitimate and even a desirable spice 
in Chinese life. 

Diversity will continue to liave its 
limits. Tlie paper Red Flag’s .\j)ril issue 
made this clear, saving that “strange 
clothes” and “ridiculous hair styles " 
are still out. But bv advocating new and" 
varied forms of clothing, restaurant 
food and portrait photogra[jhy, the 
|)arty journal seemed to be promising 
the Chinese consumer greater freedom 
of choice than he has had since 1956. 
The new policy was announced in the 
context of a plea for the rehabilitation 
of the service trades. It is not service 
that is bourgeois, Red Flag argued, but 
rather tlie attitude of despising service ,, 
work. The journal called for a new. !; 
effort to give the workers, peasants * 
and soldiers their due by extending 
.shop hours and expanding the range of ^ 
good.s and .scrxdces. 

This drive for variety follows 
anothei recent Chinese campaign to 
improve the lot of the consumer by 
raising the quality of Chinese goods. 
Newspapers have been insisting that 
quantity is no longer enough ; the state 
plan specifies quality targets as well 
To make sure these are fulfilled the 
press has advocatetl a strict inspection 
system in factorie.s and that classic 
Edison Avenue gimmick, the monev- 
back gtifttahtee. 
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Why the trickle isn't likely to become a 
mighty rush 


Russia’s Izvestia spoke almost kindly 
about the European Economic Com¬ 
munity last weekend, and in west (ler- 
many Herr Schiller has been urging 
businessmen to make the most of the 
new opportunities that he sees now 
opening up in eastern Europe. For 
months now the Russians have been 
dropping big hints about future busi¬ 
ness deals with west Germany and 
other EEC countries. Not everybody 
agrees with Herr Schiller and the 
Russians. There are those who argue 
that west European traders cannot 
expect many rich pickings in the com¬ 
munist east. How^ do tilings in fact 
stand between the two groups centred 
respectively on Brussels and Moscow, 
and wliat is the outlook for business 
between them ? 

In 1970 the European community’s 
trade with Russia and the other mem¬ 
bers of Comccon was worth only 
$5,800111 out of its total external trade 
of $90,800111. But this east European 
6.4 per cent share in EEC trade rep¬ 
resented a considerable increase from 
the 4 per cent recorded in 1958. 
Between 1958 and 1970 the EECII 
group’s imports from eastern Europe 
rose by ;^oo per cent, while its imports 
from the rest of the world rose by only 

180 per cent. The corresponding 
increases in EEC exports were 385 and 

181 per cent. EEC-Comecon trade has 
lieen grov'ing at an average annual 
rate of 12 per cent. 

As officials in Bnxs.sels point out, 


Switzerland is still a bigger trading 
partner for the EEC than the whole 
of eastern Europe. But Comecon trade 
is no longer merely marginal for tfie 
community. In 1970 the east Europeans 
bought more EEC goods than l.ratin 
America, whidi in 1958 had taken 
three times as much of these goods as 
the eastern group did. It is equally 
significant that the Comecon members* 
trade with the EEC has been growing 
faster than their total foreign trade, 
or their trade among themselves. 

Manufactures represent only 30 per 
cent, and machines only 5 per cent, of 
EEC imports from the Comecon area. 
The proportion of these imports made 
up of such primary products as meat, 
timber, oil and coal jictually increased 
totween 1958 and 1970. Until recerntly, 
•the EEC had a deficit in its trade with 
Russia and a (smaller) surplus in its 
trade with otlier Comecon members. 
Since 1968 the deficit with Russia has 
been ireduced, and the surplus with the 
rest of the Comecon has been increased, 
so that the EEC now runs a sizeable 
overall surplus in 'this eastern trade. 

Analysts of east-west trade in west 
Berlin and elsewhere are now predicting 
that the annual growth of EEC- 
Comecon trade will average only 
between 7 and 9 per cent in the 1970s, 
as against the 1960s’ 12 per cent. 

Western experts regard all 'the east 
European economic plans for the 
1971-75 t^eriod as reflecting the decision 
taken by the Soviet leaders, after their 
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invasion of Czechoslovakia in 1968, to 
speed up the economic integration of 
the whole region as a means of 
strengthening their grip on it. Earlier 
this month Mr Konstantin Katushev, 

secretary of the Soviet Communist 
party’s centra] committee, stated quite 
plainly that economic and political 
union is the goal of the present integra¬ 
tion process in eastern Europe. The 
plans for 1971-75 provide that Russia’s 
trade with the rest of Comecon is 
to increase by more than 50 per cent. 
Total intra-Comecon trade i.s to 
increase by 68 per cent and to reach a 
value of 205,00am roubles, of which 
77,000m will represent Russia’s trade 
with its associates. 

East Germany, which is now in a 
sense Russia’s industrial workshop, did 
67 per cent of its total 1971 trade with 
o^er communisit countries, and 40 per 
cent with Russia alone. First-hand 
observation in east Germany tends to 
support the statistical indications that 
even its most enterprising industrial 
concerns will be too busy meeting 
eastern orders to accept many new ones 
from the west during the next few 
years. And this is broadly true of the 
rest of eastern Europe too. The 
communist governments will occasion¬ 
ally place emergency ” orders in die 
west for items needed to plug unfore¬ 
seen holes in their planned pro¬ 
grammes ; but they will always give 
preference to deals with other Comecon 
countries. 

Spokesmen for these governments still 
claim, as they always have done, that 
the only real brake on the growth of 
EEC-Comecon 'trade is the “ discrimin¬ 
atory ” trade policies pursued by the 
west Europeans. They cite the EEC’s 
refusal to grant most-favoured-nation 
status to most of the east European 
countries ; the quotas on imports of 
farm produce, textiles, leather and other 
east European products ; and the 
embargo system operated by Nato since 
the early 1950s in order to deny the 
communist regimes free access to 
certain sitrategic materials and equip¬ 
ment—although this system has now 
been drastically reduced in scope. 

The communists have complained 
that the EEC members’ decision that 
their European commission shall handle 
all trade negotiations with other coun¬ 
tries after January i, 1973, amounts 
to an attempt to bully weaker 
partners by wielding *thc combined 
power of the community against them* 
as if the members of the Comecon 
were a row of sitting ducks to be 
picked off individually. But officials m 
ftoissels peunt out that a owiitantly 
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The rival citadels. EEC in Brussels. Comecon in Moscow. But where's the bridge ? 


rising number of concessions has in 
fact been made to the east Europeans 
both by the EEC’s present members 
and by such applicants for membershap 
as Britain. Anyway, it is already 
normal practice for the European com¬ 
mission to be asked to approve the final 
•text of any trade agreement made by 
an EEC member with a non^inember 
state. The new Russian-west German 
trade agreement which was initialled 
in Moscow two weeks ago will have 
to be vetted by the European commis¬ 
sion just like any other. The view in 
Brussels is that the question of official 
recognition of the community by the 
communist governments is an issue 
that Russia has been trying to exploit 
for political purposes. 

Nobody in Brussels expects Jthat east- 
west trade will really suffer if, despite 
Mr Brezhinev’s recent conciliatory 
remarks, Russia and its pattners fail 
t!o come through with a foimal recog- 
iiKtion of the EEC in nime for the 
deadline on January ist. Most of the 
east-west trade agreements in Europe, 
including Bintain’s, still have a few years 
to run. And Mr Brezhnev now seems 
to be indicating 'that Russia may be 
ah>out to abaixlon its familiar line of 
denouncing the EEC as being merely 
Naito’s economic ann—although some 
western officials suspect 'that he may 
want to do a deal in which the west 
would be masked, in turn, *to accord 
recognition to Comecon as a supra¬ 
national organisation. 

Mr Brezhnev may himself have been 
under some piiressure from Russia’s 
partners in Comecon. The Poles 
and Huni^rians have long wanted to 
revi^ their arrangements for exporting 
textiles to EEC countries, and they may 
‘voll have been pressing for a recog¬ 
nition of ithe community that would 
enable -them to start negotiationB on 
these matters. Of course, the European 
commission would feel 'that its status 
had been enhanced by an east Euro- 
})ean re^mtkm of the BEG. But most 
experts in Brussels think that the future 
of east-west trade in Europe is anyway 
oot greatly dependent on the 
growth of the straightforwaird “ conven¬ 
tional ” trade 'that will be controlled by 
the commission after January ist. They 
Mitve that a really big increase could 
incise only if the kind of close 
industrial and financial co-operation 
that western companies already prac- 
so aibundantly among themselves 
extended to eastern Europe. Such 
co-operation is at the present time out- 
side the scope of die commisaon in 
Brussels. 

The industri^ Op^opemtion Aat docs 


already exist between EEC and Come¬ 
con countries has been achieved mainly 
through the sale of licences—^which are 
then paid for out of die consequent 
new produotion. Joint ventures, such 
as the Jugoslavs now undertake together 
with western firms, are banned else¬ 
where in eastern Europe on ideological 
grounds. Even the more limited fewrms 
of industrial co-op>eration sucfi as joint 
marketing arrangements require sub- 
sitantial amounts of capital which the 
east Europeans cannot provide. If the 
western countries really want 'to enlarge 
their eastern trade to any great extent, 
they will have to place generous credits 
at the disposal of their communist 
partners. And they will have to be 
satisfied with deferred payments, or 
deliveries in kind of things the Russians 
have, such as natural gas, raw materials, 
foodstuffs, furs and diamonds. 

Moreover, the financing of deals as 
large as those that the Russians now 
seem to want will call for financial 
resources that may be beyond the means 
of western Europe’s industrialists and 
bankers unless they group themselves 
into teams as big as 'the consortium of 
16 banks that recently granted a five- 
year loan of $6om to the Comecon 
investment bank. Earlier this year that 
bank had obtained an $iim credit 
from France’s Orfidit Lyonnais. The 
communists now seem confident that 
west European firms and grouj^, 
backed by Aeir own governments, will 
come thiTough wMi more and more 
such credits. They aigue that the west 
Europeans will be driven to do this by 
inciearing American and Japanese 


competition in the Soviet and east 
European markets. Fhese communist 
spokesmen predict that President 
Nixon’s Moscow visit next month will 
lead to a big upsurge of Russian- 
American trade from a mere £8om last 
year to a figure many times larger in 
the near future. 

There is, however, some reason 
for scepticism here. Last year the 
west Cicrnian government substantially 
increased its export credit guarantee 
facilities, but a good part of these 
facilities remained unused. And die 
biggest difficulty of all, which may well 
prevent any western capitalists from 
expanding their trade with Comecon 
in a really big way, lies within the 
communist ecoiu>inic system itself. 

The Comecon members still have no 
convertible currency, and are not 
expected to get one in the 19705. 
I'hey have come rK)where near resolv¬ 
ing their present arbitrary system of 
costing and pricing by a more rational 
one. Only the introdueftioh of such a 
rational system, and of free convorti- 
biii'ty, could enable them to emeiTge 
into the world market as fully active 
participants. There are signs that the 
20-ycar integration programme 4ta;t 
wias adopted last year represeurta m 
attempt <to bring about a rationaliaatkm 
of the commimist system along these 
lines. But for the time being most of 
'the Comecon countries are unUkely to 
be able to pnoduce really oompotitively 
for world mairkeits, and lintil they can 
do so fthere k no pro^t of any really 
impressive girowth in Europe’s east-west 
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All these securtites have been sold. This aftnouncement appears as a matter of record 

$40,000,000 

Utah International Finance Corp. 

$20,000,000 

Guaranteed Sinking Fund Debentures 
due March 15 , 1987 

$ 20 , 000,000 

7Vi% Guaranteed Notes 
due March 15,1979 
Dotfi Uncondtttonally Guaranteed hy 

Utah International Inc. 


(formerly Utah Construction €/ Mining Co.) 


Lehniin Brothers 

InaorpoTBtod 


Alfemene Bank Naderiand N.V. 

Banca Nasionala dal Lavaro 
Banco di Roma/Commanbank AG/Crkdit Lyonnaia 


Dean Witter & Co. 

Incorporakad 

Banca Commerciale Italiana 

Banque de Paris et des Pays-Bas 

American Express Securities S.A. Amstardam-Roltardam Bank N.V. Astaire & Co. Banca d'America e d'ltalia 

Banca Prorinciale Lombards S.p.A. 


Banca Prirata Rnanriana 


Bank Mees& Hope N.V. 


Banco Ambrosiano 
Bankhaua Hermann Lampe 


Bankers Trust International 

Bankhaus Friedrich Simon K.G.a.A. Bampie Ameribas Banque Blyth & Cie Banque de Bruxelles S.A. Banque Europdeone de Tokyo 
Banque Francaise de Ddpdts et de Titres Banque Francaise du Commerce Extdrieur Banque Gdndrale du Luxembourg S.A. Banque de rindochine 
Banque Internationale I Luxembourg S.A. Banque Louis*Dreyfus Banque Nationale de Paris Banque de Neuflixe, SchlumbergeTp Mallet 
Banque Populaire Suisse (Underwriters) SA. Banque Rothschild Banque de Sues et de I'Union des Mines Banque de I’Union E ur opden n e 
Banque de I'Union Parisienne Banque Worms Baring Brothers & Co,, H. Albert de Bary & Co. N.V. Bayerische Hypetheken-und Wechsel-Baiik 

LisnlUd 

Bayerische Vereinsbank Berliner Bank Berliner Handels-Gesellschalt Frankfurter Bank — Gumiar Bphn B Co. A/S 

AktiMifMallachaft 

Breisach Pinsebof Schoeller Bankkommandilgesellschafl CapHaUin Internaxionale S.p.A. Caienove It Co. ^ Csau ner id^n h 

La Compagnie Finanddrc Compagnie Luxembourgeoise de Banque SA. Continental Bank, S.A. Crddit Commercial de France 

Crddit Induttriel d'Alsace et de Lorraine Crddit Lyonnais Crddit Suisse (Bahamas) CreditanstaJt-Bankyercin Den Danske Landsmandsbank 

LimliMl 

DeIbnKk & Co. The Delter Banking Corporation Deutsche Bank Deutsche Giroxenirale-Deutache Kommunalbank- 

Umitad AktUn g — 

Dewaay, Cortrriendt International S.A. Dresdner Bank Edilcentro S.p.A. Fidi-Milano S.p.A. Finanxiaria Italians di Infostmenti Finacor SA. 

AktlancaMllBchafl 

Flemingp SiaeXp Brown Brothers Antony Gibbs & Sons Giroxentralc iind Bank der osterreiclusfhen Sparkassen Goldman Sachs International Corp. 

Llmltad Limltad AktlangaMlIachaft 

Gutawiller, Kurxp Bungener Securities Hambros Bank Handelsbank in Zurich (Overseas) Hill Samuel It Co. 

Umitod limltad Llmltad 

The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation Istitulo Bancario Italiano Jardine Flenung & Company Kansallio-Osako-Pankki 

Limltvcl 

Keyser IJUman (London) Kites! & Aitken Kleinwort, Benson Kredietbank N.V. Kredietbank SA. Lnxembourgooiso Kuhiip Loeb It Co. International 

Limited Limited 

Uoyds & Bolsa International Bank Mamifacturers Hanoyer Merckt Finck & Co. B. Metder seel. Sohn Ie Co. Samuel Montagu & Co. 

UmltMl Limited Limited 

Morgan & Cie International S.A. Morgan GrenfeO & Co. Norddeutoche Lai^sbank SaL Oppenhohn jr. & Cie Orkm Bank 


J. Henry Schroder Wagg A Co. 

Limited 

Societa Naxionale Sfiluppo 


Peterbroeckp Van Campenhout Secunties S.A. Piersenp Heldring Si Pierson N. M. Roil^ l^ & Sons E. D. Sassoon^mking CempanPt 

Singer dc Fnedlander Skandinariaka Enskilda Banken Societl Cisalpina Impioghi Mobiliari— Milaiio 

Umfted 

Socidtd Gdndrale Socidtd Gdndrale de Banque SA. Strauasp TumbuU & Co. Sronaka Handebbanben 
Svenges Kreditbank Swiss Bank Corporation (Oferseas) Trade Deyelopment Bank International Inc. C G. Trmkaiia & Burkbardt 

M. M. Warburg-Brindunamip Wirts A Co. S. G. Wartog A Co. 


Swiss Bank Corporation (Oferseas) 

Limllad 

Union Bank of SwitxerUnd (Underwriters) Vereinsbank in Hamburg 

Umliwl 

Vf eslern American Bank (Europe) Whitep Weld A Co. 

1 Imltad Umited 


Williamsp Glyn A Co. 


WoadGmi 4 y 


Dillon, Read Orerseas Corporation 
Laxard Frbes A Co. 


The First Boston Corporation 


Eastman DiDonp Union Seenritiea A Co. 


Kidder, Poahody A Co. 


Loebp Rhoades A Co. Merrill Lynch, Pierre, Fenner A Smith Paribas Corporation Salomon Brother s Smith, Barney A Co. 

„ , - _ Steuriclw Undarmltar Limited loooroomSsd 

Ammriii CorpwtiMn UBS-I» CorpmliNi AralwU Md S. BWcbMdw, Inc. Bmt SmhMm Cerpt n lU m 
Bmt Steam* & C*. Buraham & CMiip»ii]r Inc. DMoiniek 8 Dooinick, Th. P wn i n io n SMuritwa Cit,w.li*ii d. NmHm 8 Cte 

Modtl,R.hnd 8 C..,liH. 

March 28, 1972 


Domimek A Dominickp The Dominion Securities Cerporalion Lapero^ 

Interpmoted Now Yoffc HiiiaoalKTS^^ 
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Only the fittest 
Democrats survive 


Washington, DC 


While April is too soon for predictions 
of Che situation of the Democratic party 
in July, the primary elections in 
1 >llassachusctts and Pennsylvania this 
week have made the outlines of the 
contest for the presidential nomination 
dearer. Senator Muskie was the loser 
in both, getting 22 per cent of the 
Democratic vote in Massachusetts and 
21 per cent in Pennsylvania. Neither 
j>ercentage was a disaster in itself. 
But these are both states (and big ones) 
where two months ago, before Mr 
Muskie’s inadequacy as a campaigner 
became manifest in the New Hampshire 
election, he had the support of most of 
the party establishment and could 
apparently count on being the winner. 
In Pennsylvania he came fourth this 
week, in Massachusetts he managed to 
he second. 

Even Mr Muskie's second place in 
Massachusetts looks poor by the side 
of Senator George McGovern’s extra¬ 
ordinary performance in picking up 
more than half the total votes cast, 
fn Pennsylvania Mr Muskie came well 
behind Senator Humphrey and 
fiovernor Wallace and narrowly 
behind Senator McGovern. In the 


election of delegates to the Demo¬ 
cratic nominating convention next July, 
Mr Muskie got only 29 in Penn- 
.sylvania to Mr McGovern’s 37 and 
Mr Humphrey’s 57. Mr McGovern 
got all the delegates in Massachusetts, 
so that his total from various processes 
of selection is now, at 197^, just about 
twice the number committed to Mr 
Muskie. 

So it was no great surprise when Mr 
Muskie announced, in a press confer¬ 
ence on Thursday morning, that he 
would withdraw from active participa¬ 
tion in the remaining presidential 
primaries. “ I have no choice,” he 
said. “ I have not got the money.” His 
original promise to run in the first eight 
primaries had proved, he said, a mis¬ 
take. He had spread himself too thin 
and this had produced diminishing 
results and diminishing resources— 
presumably of staff as well as money. 
He did not say so but it is understood 
that he had been warned that he was 
going to do badly next week in Ohio, 
a state which looked, not long ago, solid 
and unassailable. 

Senator Muskie has not declared 
himself out of the running. He still 


hopes to be available at the conven¬ 
tion if there is a deadlock and he is 
not discouraging the support of dele¬ 
gates who have already been chosen 
to vote for him. They are free to do 
as they think best. His name will still 
be on the ballot in some states. But 
if Senator Muskie still cherishes some 
hope, it is not widely shared. His 
admitted failure so far, together with 
his decision not to go on fighting, makes 
it only barely conceivable that he could 
be nominated in July. 

Senator Muskie was the man of the 
Democratic centre who set out to be the 
unifier. But that other old centrist, 
Senator Humphrey, exuberant, tirele.ss, 
never failing to say what his listeners 
want to hear, showed that he could 
out-campaigp Mr Muskie for the vote 
of the centre. Mr McGovern, where 
he concentrates his effort as he did 
in Massachusetts tins week, is able to 
mobilise the party’s liberals and popu¬ 
lists on a scale never hinted at by his 
persistently dismal showings in the 
national opinion polls. 

No doubt the emerging alignment 
of Democratic strengths will suffei 
more disturbances from the non- 
Dcmocratic master sliowman, Mr 
fyeorge Wallace ; there may be one 
coming in the Indiana primary election 
next week, on the same day as the 
Ohio primary. 

Two principal factions and their 
champions are, however, now visible. 
Mr McXiovern expressed it in his 
victory speech (the term, for once, 
is thoroughly appropriate) in Boston on 
Tuesday night: “ those who hold the 
banner of memory and those who 
choose the adventure of hjpe,” Or, as 
Mr Humphrey put it in Philadelphia 
on the same night, he (Mr Humphrey) 
believed that he could now claun to 
represent his party’s “ vital progressive 
centre.” If this alignment persists until 
July, it may still turn out that neither 
can command a majoriy of the 
delegates at the nominating conven¬ 
tion. If so, and if neither tan form 
the necessary alliances and combina- 
tiom to prevail, the turn of others wilt 
come. For the present, the field 
is thinning out at a spectacular pace. 
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Profitable woes 

How can profits be restrained when the 
economy is expanding ? l^he Nixon 
Adrninistratfon has that prol^lcni to 
worry about as it congratulates itself 
on tile strong economic growth 


achieved in the first quarter of 1972. 
The gross national product rose at an 
annual rate of 11.8 per cent in the first 
three months of the year and corporate 
profits were 12 per cent higher than 
in the first quarter of 1971 (which 
admittedly had been exceptionally 
weak). But the Administration's 
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assertion that its econoniic policies are 
on the right track has been shaken by 
the fact fhat prices rose sharply too. 

The first quarter’s inflation, measured 
by how much of the increase in the 
output of goods and services reflects 
merely a rise in prices, was 6.2 per cent 
at an annual rate, more than treble 


ELECTION 72 

At last, Hubert has a victory 

FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT IN PENNSYLVANIA 


Senator Hubert Humphrey campaigned 
hard and long in Pennsylvania and on 
Tuesday his exertions were rewarded : 
he won the first victory of his career 
in a presidential primary election in a 
major slate, being the preferred candi¬ 
date of 25 per cent of the Democrats 
who went to the polls. He came in just 
ahead of Governor George Wallace, 
Senator Edmund Muskic and Senator 
George McGovern, all of whom had 
20 per cent or just over of the ballot. 
Senator Henry Jackson, who did not 
campaign in the state, came last with 
3 per cent. 

Mr Humphrey's victory was well 
deserved but it was not won lightly. 
Gf all the candidates listed on the 
ballui he spent the most time in the 
state. He flew backwards and forwards 
all week long from Philadelphia to 
Pittsburgh. He trampexJ the steel 
centres of Allentown and Bethlehem 
and the depressed coal-mining areas of 
the south west. He touched down in the 
state capital, Harrisburg, to deliver a 
challenge to the Governor, Mr Milton 
Sihapp, who supported Senator Muskie. 
He shook hands with everyone within 
reach, made long speeches and con¬ 
fessed with great feeling to anyone 
who would listen that his past policies 
on the war in Vietnam had been 
wrong. Apart from a few noisy students 
at the University of Pennsylvania Mr 
Humphrey had few enemies in the 
stale and he was able to rely on the 
support of old friends—^trade unionists, 
old age pensioners, Jews and Negroes 
(the population of Philadelphia is 
almost one-third black). 

This year Mr Humphrey, the 
i'a\«mrite of the party politicians in 
IS campaigning as ‘‘ the people’s 
caiiflidatc.” It was Mr Muskie who 
found himself running as the candidate 
of th'‘ Drniocratic machine in Pennsyl¬ 
vania. <k)vrnior Shapp came into office 
in 1970 as a reformer but in the eyes 
of many voters he has since become 
just another Democratic boss. Nor did 
the supp<jrt of Mr Peter (^amiel, the 
head of the Democratic organisation 
in Philadelphia, do Mr Muskie much 
good. Such clout as Mr Oaniiel might 


have wielded to get the parly faithful 
out to vote wa.s undermined w'hcn the 
Democratic Mayor, Mr Frank Rizzo, 
a tough ex-policeman who controls a 
large number of jobs in the city, said 
that he was keeping out of the 
Democratic fight and would vote for 
Pre.sident Nixon in November. 

If the state organisation failed 
Senator Muskie so did his own staff. 
He has been damaged badly by splits 
and feuds among his workers and by 
a lack of careful planning. In Pitts¬ 
burgh he arrived at a steel mill to 
shake hands with workers after they 
had! gone off their shift. He i.ssued 
a prcj;arcd statement about his fight 
against black lung disease at a coal¬ 
mine where the incidence of the disease 
was low. He said that he would con¬ 
centrate his efforts on Pennsylvania but 
he spent a great deal of time outside 
the slate in Massachusetts and Ghio. 

The Democratic primary in Pennsyl¬ 
vania was thought of at first as a 
test of strength between Senators 
Humphrey and Muskie. But by the 
middle of the final week’s campaign¬ 
ing it had become a four-way race 
with Senator George McGovern and 
Governor George Wallace. Few people 
gave the two Georges much of a 
chance at the outset and both had 


decided to bypass the state to spend 
their time and money elsewhere. But 
both reckoned without the rapid 
decline of Senator Muskie. Mr 
McGovern had also reckoned with¬ 
out the dedication and enthusiasm of 
his volunteer force of campaigners and 
delegates within the state and Mr 
Wallace without the frustration of the 
blue-collar workers in a state where 
unemployment is 14 per cent of the 
labour force in some places. 

By Monday of this week Senator 
McGovern considered that things were 
.safe enough in Mas.sachusett5 and that 
his chances were good enough in 
Pcnasylvania for him to spend the last 
day before the election there. He 
attacked the war in Vietnam (to 
jubilant cheers), the machine politicians 
in the .state, high taxes and unemploy¬ 
ment. He just had time to introduce 
Miss Kathleen Kennedy, the elde-st 
daughter of the late Robert Kennedy, 
and then was off again in his chartered 
aircraft to the next stop. Mr McCiovcni 
was in an enviable position. To win 
even a small number of votes and 
delegates would have been considered a 
success for him. 

The campaiign was surprisingly low- 
keyed and old-fashioned. Short televi¬ 
sion commercials and computerised 
telephone banks to contact the voters 
were, out uf favour. Voters now seem 
to like the personal touch more than 
the electronic image. But all the candi¬ 
dates were also trying to save money 
and so preferred to rely on local poli¬ 
ticians, trade unions and young volun¬ 
teers to get the voters out. 
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that of the fourth quarter last year and 
more than double the rate tihat the 
Administration hopes to achieve by the 
end of the year. The Administration 
believes, however, that the bulge in 
prices in early 1972 was the inevitable 
temporary result of the ending of the 
three-month freeze on prices and 
wages in November and that the rate 
of increase is now subsiding. 7'here 
were some cheerful statistics to support 
this view: in March the consumer 
price index, seasonally adjusted, did 
not show any rise at all for the first 
time since the end of 1966 and the 
trend of wholesale prices was also 
encouraging. 

The contradictory picture presented 
by the first quarter’s figures intensifies 
the pressure on the national Price 
Commission. Its chairman, Mr Jackson 
Grayson, used the news to warn 
companies which are increasing their 
profits as a percentage of sales that the 
commission will order them to reduce 
their prices. Those whose profit 
margins exceed the conimission’s guide¬ 
lines will be penalised and may even 
l)e asked to refund money to customers 
If the commission finds that they have 
been guilty of charging too much. The 
coiiiniissioii, somewhat uncertainly, is 
trying to take a tougher line with large 
companies. Only a fortnight ago it 
oidercd two to lower prices specifically 
hccdu.se of their excess profits. Now it 
has denied Ford Motor Company per¬ 
mission to raise prices on certain 
products and it has prevented the 
country s lailwavs from charging the 
mcreased Kites fur freight that the 
Interstate C.onunercc Commi.ssion had 
approved. 

^ The Price Commission’s performance 
will he closely watched m the next 
few inonths. Both Senator William 
Proxmire, tlie Democratic dhairinan of 
Congress s Joint Economic Committee, 
and Mr George Meanv, head of the 
trade union federation, think 
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that the commission’s attempt to control 
prices has been a flop so far. Certainly 
the great leap in food prices in 
February and the rise in telephone and 
electricity rates are much more real in 
the public’s mind than the new 
statistical evidence that the worst of 
inflation may be coming to an end. 
(The Administration is putting special 
pressure on supermarkets and the shoe 
industry to hold down prices.) 

Rolling back prices and curbing 
profit margins on the promised scale 
will not be easy. The commission 
already concedes that a substantial pro¬ 
portion of the country’s largest com¬ 
panies may be exceeding their 
permitted limits. And if the current 
business expansion continues and wage 
increases are held down to the 
Administration’s desired average of 
5.5 per cent, many companies may find 
themselves inadvertently bumping up 
against the profit margin ceiling. Some 
steel companie.s, seeing that aWit to 
happen, have announced voluntarily 
that they will not raise the price of 
steel at least until January. 

Vietnam puzzle 

Washington^ DC 

President Nixon’s television and radio 
report on Vietnam on Wednesday night 
was only one episode, the most public 
one, in a week of intense activity in 
foreign policy : it may he that tlicre 
are other episodes yet to be disclosed. 
'Fhe President had an obligation to 
make a public statement this week, 
arising out of the words that he used 
in his last announcement of plans for 
withdrawing troops from Vietnam in 
January ; he said then that he would 
make a further announcement before 
May I St. What he has announced is a 
further reduction in the force level 
from 69,000 to 49)000 by July ist. 

This looks bold, given that the South 
Vietnamese military position is as 
beleaguered as it now is. It is true 
that the Americans have already, for 
political purposes, abandoned any direct 
infantry' role: still, the pledge to with¬ 
draw 20,000 men loolu like a rash 
avowal of confidence, unless some 
approach is also being prepared toward 
a political disentanglement from the 
war. Mr Nixon in his broadcast gave 
no hint of any such approach. Instead, 
he took his stand on a report from the 
American commander, General Abrams, 
to the effect that the South Vietnamese 
were in the process of demonstrating 
their ability to defend themelves, and 
if we continue lo provide air and sea 
support, the enemy will fail* in its 
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desperate gamble to impose a com¬ 
munist regime on South Vietnam. 

Ihe simple explanation, that Presi¬ 
dent Nixon ready believes that his air 
power and his sea power will see him 
through, may indeed be the true one. 
Dr Henr>' Kissinger seemed to confirm 
this in his briefing of correspondents 
on Wednesday night, just before the 
President went on the air. 

A day earlier the White House had 
announced that the United States and 
South Vietnam were ready to resume 
the peace talks in Paris, broken off last 
month by President Nixon. Dr Kissin¬ 
ger said that the communist invasion 
of South Vietnam would be the first 
item on the agenda in the resumed 
talks and, he said, it would not be 
merely a question of the halting of the 
communist offensive, but one of pulling 
the communist troops back to their own 
territory. 

These are confident noises indeed, 
but what do they mean ? There is 
aniple evidence of the Administration’s 
willingness to continue to use air power 
and sea power in great quantities, but 
none of any substantial basis for confi¬ 
dence that air and sea power can in 
fact perform the tactical mission 
entrusted to them. An alteniative 
would be to use air and sea power not 
tactically but as a means of intimi¬ 
dating the opponent. There have als(^ 
been plenty of hints that thi.s might 
be done—^but the signs of its being 
contemplated in eaniest are not there, 
rather die contrary. 

To go back a little farther, the 
announcement of readiness to resume 
the Paris talks followed one day after 
Dr Kissinger’s return from a secret visit 
of four days to Moscow to prepare for 
President Nixon’s visit there on May 
22nd. A connection has to be assumed 
between the two e\*ents. Dr Kissinger 
denied that the President’s trip had 
actually been endangered by the ten¬ 
sion arising from the flare-up of the 
war in Indochina. But that relations 
with Moscow are in a delicate state 
is not denied. Nor is it denied that 
Vietnam figured in Dr Kissinger’s talks. 

One simple offering that Dr Kis¬ 
singer could make to the Russians was 
a resumptbn of the talks with North 
Vietnam. To do it without any reduc¬ 
tion of the level of hostile rhetoric or 
any hint of a new or even modified 
diplomatic position may have appeared 
as sound tactics. To do all this while 
doggedly placating the American public 
with yet another slice of tro0p with- 
drawak is something das again * th^ 
North Vietnanusse may reasonably be 
puzzled. The puzzle seems to need a 
piece that is sail mussing. 
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More Lockheeds 

Is Congress about to call a halt to the 
soaring costs of defence procurement ? 
Even old friends of the armed services 
are beginning to say that the defence 
uf the United States may be jeopar¬ 
dised by stratospheric ” demands 
from contractors. Examples before 
Congress concern two big naval sup¬ 
pliers, the Grumman Corporation and 
Litton Industries, Inc., which wish to 
be released, as the Lockheed Aircraft 
Corporation was last year, from fixed- 
price contracts which are pinching 
them. Neither has asked for the kind 
of loan guarantee which saved Lock¬ 
heed from bankruptcy but, in Grum- 
man's case at least, such a solution 
would not be inconceivable. 

Orumman’s chairman has told a 
Senate subcommittee that the company 
cannot fulfil the rest of its $2.4 billion 
contract to supply the navy with 313 
F-14 fighters and that, if it is held 
to its terms, it will have to shut 
down its big aerospace subsidiary which 
employs 20,000 defence workers on 
Long Island. This subsidiary has lost 
on the contract so far and stands 
to lose over $ioom on the next batch 
of 48 fighters which Congress is being 
asked to authorise. The firm, which 
says that its chief banker is recon¬ 
sidering its line of credit, estimates that 
it needs $5oom more to complete the 
vs hole contract ; the excuse is the 
sizzling pace of inflation since 1968, 
when the contract was signed, and the 
slide in the company's other defence 
l)usiness. (In fact defence procurement 
IS set to start rising again next year.) 

Even if the navy were inclined to 
lot Grumman off the hook the sub- 
onimittee seems likely to refuse. Its 
chairman, Senator Cannon, asked sharp 
questions about why Grumman cut its 
bid just before the contract was 
•iwarded and wants to attach strings to 
the new authorisation which would 
give the navy no leeway for retroactive 
I'enerosity, Another test of Congress's 
uew mood will come over Litton's con¬ 
tracts to build five (originally nine) 

T HAs (helicopter carriers) and 30 
destroyers at its new, highly automated 
dupyard at Pascagoula, Mississippi. 
This case is particularly intriguing 
because the head of the Senate Armed 
Services Committee, Senator Stennis of 
Mississippi, can ;l)e counted on to fight 
bjr his State’s interests. 

The contract for die LHAs had to 
be reopened because die navy cut the 
number to be built and Litton has 
seized the chancy to demand an increase 

$4oom in its billion dollar contract, 


a jump that one member of the Armed 
Slices Committee of the House of 
Representatives has called “ out¬ 
rageous.” The committee is holding 
up the whole defence procurement 
audiorisation to examine this audacity. 
The cost for each ship would be raised 
to $2 50m from an original estimate of 
$i53m. Litton, moreover, is xg months 
behind schedule already on the LHAs 
and its competitors are suggesting that 
the destroyers may suffer the same fate. 
The yard has not even completed any 
of the four merchant vessels which were 
due to be built first. It blames labour 
troubles, the unfamiliarity with ship¬ 
building of managers brought in from 
aerospace work and a hurricane. With¬ 
out some relief on the LHA contract 
I-itton’s cash flow may be hit severely 
in the autumn. Until then the com¬ 
pany is paid on a cost basis but after¬ 
wards it will be paid according to its 
progress ; so far it has done about 
25 per cent of the work and received 
half of the total payments. 

ELECTION 72 

Democrats against Mixon: 8 

Survivor Kennedy? 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 



The limited speaking schedule of 
Senator Edward Kennedy of Massa- 
chasetts expanded greatly last weekend 
witli engagements in three highly con¬ 
servative states—^Arkansas, Soutii 
Carolina and Indiana—and an address 
to the meeting of the Americans for 
Democratic Action in Washington. He 
was triumphant everywhere, delighting 
the conservative Democrats of South 
Carolina and the liberals of the ADA 
equally. For those who see the Kennedy 
family engaged in a clandestine^ con¬ 
spiratorial scheme to sccihe the 1972 
Democratic nomination for the presi¬ 
dency, Mr Kennedy’s display of his 
wide acceptability fitted in neatly. 
Because he has not participated in the 
bruising primary contests his political 
attractiveness is undamaged by any 


wounds of battle. Thus, so the theory 
goes, he is in a perfect position to be 
awarded the nomination if no active 
candidate, as now seems quite possible, 
enters the party’s convention at Miami 
Beach dn July with the support of 
anything approaching the 1,309 dele¬ 
gates needed to nominate. 

The analysis is, however, faulty on 
two counts. First, every indication is 
that there is no Kennedy conspiracy 
and that Mr Kennedy genuinely docs 
not want to run this year. Second, the 
appearance of a great Kennedy con¬ 
sensus inside the Democratic party lis 
an illusion that would disappear once 
he entered the lists actively. Those 
politicians who have talked privately 
with Mr Kennedy are usually stunned 
by the force of his protestations against 
running for President. He is chillingly 
frank about his fear that he will be 
the third Kennedy brother to be assas¬ 
sinated and dwells on his obligation to 
the many children of his dead brothers. 
One important figure in the Chicago 
Democratic organisation who had 
been privately encouraging a Kennedy- 
for-President movement ceased such 
talk abruptly after a recent conversa¬ 
tion with Mr Kennedy. 

Among closer friends, Mr Kennedy 
also reveals that lie has no illusions 
that the still untold .story of what 
happened at Chappaquiddick in the 
summer of 1969 has been forgotten. 
He has no desire to sec the specula¬ 
tions of amateur investigators and 
phiIo.sophical discourses on the morality 
and ethics of Ted Kennedy take prece¬ 
dence in the campaign of 1972 over 
discussions of President Nixon’s Admi¬ 
nistration. Accordingly, while he will 
not absolutely close the door against 
accepting a nomination offered him by 
the Democratic convention, he makes 
clear that he certainly does not want it. 

To some Democratic politicians, 
however, these protestations only lend 
enchantment. Mayor Richard Daley 
of Chicago, while maintaining public 
silence, speaks for a great many when 
he says privately that only Mr 
Kennedy has the national apj^al to 
defeat Mr Nixon and that only Mr 
Kennedy can bridge the differences 
within the party. But such Kennedy- 
philes obscure a great many other 
Democratic politicians who view the 
possibility of Mr Kennedy being 
drafted at Miami Beach with the 
deepest concern. For example, Mr 
Peter Camiel, the tough leader of the 
regular Democratic organisation in 
Philadelphia, feels diat Mr Daley and 
other Kenniray enthusiasts are being 
ted by panic over the dismal perfor¬ 
mance of the active candidates into 
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fatal error. Once nominated, Mr 
Camiel believes. Senator Kennedy’s 
silence on the events at Ghappa- 
quiddick would make him an easy 
target for the Republicans. Roman 
Catholic matrons would desert their 
Democratic loyalties to oppose Mr 
Kennedy on moral grounds. 

There are also more general doubts 
about Mr Kennedy’s temperament and 
ability to function under stress. His 
legislative performance has not been 
leassuring. The Senator has fits of 
energy and skill, as shown by his 
sponsorship of die measure to give 
18-year-olds the vote, but he also has 
intervals of almost self-undulgent 
inactivity. Even his friends and 
admirers wonder whether he is, at the 
age of 40, emotionally Jieady for the 
demands of the Presidency. 

Moreover, Mr Kennedy has shown 
no interest in striking compromises 
between antithetical positions or in 
harmonising the discordant views 
within his party. Increasingly, when a 
choice of position has to be made on 
a basic issue, he has been taking the 
stand farthest to the left—on Vietnam, 
dsarmament, health insurance, tax 
reform and amnesty for evaders of 
conscription. On questions of foreign 
policy, such as Baoigladesh and 
Northern Ireland, he has inclined to 
leap in feet first without much care for 
diplomatic niceties. A few experienced 
Kennedy-watchers see this lack of 
caution as proof positive that he has 
no intention of running for the Presi¬ 
dency. But it may just be that Mr 
Kennedy is a considerably more 
radical politician than his brother 
John and even than his brother 
Robert. If nominated he might not 
be willing to back away from positions 
taken before he l^ecame a candidate. 

A basic contradiction can therefore 
be perceived in the support that exists 
for Mr Kennedy as a potential candi¬ 
date. A great many “ regular ” Demo¬ 
crats who declare themselves ready to 
fight to the bitter end against what 
tlicy consider the radicalism of Senator 
(•eorge McCiovern also manage to 
support Senator Kennedy with 
enthusiasm, even though his recorded 
views are no whit more moderate than 
tho.se of Mr McGovern. They can 
close their eyes to Mr Kennedy’s 
policies in the lielicf that he is a 
winner, perhaps the only winner that 
the party can field agairust Mr Nixon. 
Conceivably the Democratic conven¬ 
tion will clioose him as the party’s 
candidate, in spite of his refusal to 
seek the nomination and perhaps even 
is out of the country in July. 


But if it does, Mr Kennedy would 
embark on the campaign against Mr 
Nixon without having put his views, 
his abilities or his character under the 
scrutiny that they would have had to 
undergo had he sought the nomination 
actively. 

Humbled McGraw 

New York 

The troubles of McGraw-Hill Inc 
never seem to cease. Recently this 
publishing firm was duped in the 
Howard Hughes affair, accused of 
plagiarism in connection with a book 
about an Indian chief and suffered 
additional embarrassment when one of 
its editors was alleged to have taken 
a loan or a kickback from two authors. 
The tangible costs of the.se mishaps may 
not be significant but they have hurt 
the company’s reputation and the price 
of its shares on Wall Street. Its 
competitors, including many small, 
privately-owned publishing houses, are 
quietly gloating over McGraw-Hill’s 
difficulties which, they feel, arc a conse¬ 
quence of its excessive diversification 
and of an overwhelming desire for 
quick profits. 

McGraw-Hill’s problems typify some 
of the prevailing trends in American 
publishing. The industry has almost 
doubled its income in the past 10 years 
and has been increasing its output of 
book titles at almost the same rate. 
But more and more sales are concen¬ 
trated in big publishing houses that 
are tied to major corporations. Some 
15 firms arc responsible for half of all 
sales, with perhaps 10 times that 
number sharing the remainder. 

One of the giants is McGraw-Hill, 
but its publishing strength is in tech¬ 
nical and text books. Its trade books 
(for the general reader) are a minor 
division in the company’s multiple 
operations, which include business 
magazines, television stations, educa¬ 
tional materials and financial services 
(Standard and Poor’s). In recent years 
McGraw-Hill’s earnings have declined 
because the federal government’s finan¬ 
cial aid for education has been held 
down, affecting sales of textbooks, and 
because the economic recession has hurt 
both advertising and demand, particu¬ 
larly in the specialised fields for which 
the company caters. Since McGraw- 
Hill is a profit-minded company, the 
pressure has been on each of its units 
to cut costs and improve performance. 
The trade book division, which is big 
in terms of most private publishing 
houses but comparatively undistin¬ 


guished, engaged a number of new 
editors who were determined to be 
aggressive in acquiring authors and 
manuscripts. With McGraw-Hill’s 
financial backing, they were in a posi¬ 
tion to challenge other major com¬ 
panies in the business, owned by the 
Radio Corporation of America, Time 
Inc and a handful of conglomerate 
firms. 

In some respects book publishing 
remains a cottage industry, particularly 
where trade books are concerned. It is 
possible for a small house to do well 
on the basis of one or two titles. But 
the economics of publishing have been 
changing because of technological 
advances and the participation of major 
corporations. Huge amounts of money 
are now required to attract authors 
with well-known names, to gain space 
in bookshops and for promotion. Yet a 
single best seller can still provide an 
enormous boost to profits through 
ancillary sales to magazines, film pro¬ 
ducers, foreign publishers and paper¬ 
back companies. So it is not surprising 
that McGraw-Hill went to extreme 
lengths to get Mr Clifford Irving’s 
manuscript of Mr Howard Hughes’s 
“ autobiography ” which had all the 
eannarks of a publishing bonanza. 

Instead of big profits the company 
faces a loss—although that will be 
minimal because of insurance and pos¬ 
sible restitution by Mr Irving. But the 
blow to McGraw-Hill’s prestige i.s 
incalculable. The firm has reduced its 
list of new trade books and is much 
less likely to engage in high risk com¬ 
petitive bidding in future. Its experi¬ 
ence does not, however, mean a slowing 
down in the transformation of book 
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In 1971 lU topped *1 billion in sales 
and increased earnings per share 37%. 

In 1971 net income of International Utilities climbed to $50 
million, or $3.28 a share. A record 37% gain coming on the heels 
of a record 33% increase in 1970. 

lU’s sales and revenues lopped the $1.1 billion mark —an 
11% increase over 1970. And our annual common dividend was 
raised to $1.40 —the 27th consecutive year we’ve increased it. 

Since we began moving into higher growth businesses in 
1962, our earnings have increased at a compound rate of 15.3% 
a year. Our dividends have grown at a rate of 7.7% a year. 

In 1971 all five of lU’s operating groups (Land I ransporta- 
tion. Ocean Shipping, Utilities, Industrials, Agriculture/Land 
Development) reported improvement in both sales and earnings. 
And the outlook is good for continued growth. 

John M. Seabrpok, Chairman and President, sums it up 
this way: “Our objective continues to be to increase earnings per 
share 15% a year. And 1972 looks like another record year.” 

More facts and figures about lU g|||||||||||^^ 
are available in our 1971 annual report 
to investors. For a copy, write to A.D. 

Southern, Vice President-Corporate 
Affairs, International Utilities 
Corporation, The Wilmington Lower, 

Wilmington, Delaware 19801. U.S.A. ^H||||||||||^ 



A balanced company diversified in land transportation, ocean shipping, utilities, 
industrial products Se services, and agriculture Sc land development. 
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publishing from an occupation for 
gentlemen to a bit; l)usiness dominated 
by profit-minded corporate execut/ives. 
The possible rewards arc so great that 
companies with funds and marketing 
expertise arc likely to continue their 
quest for promising properties and 
fashionable “ non-books.*’ While a 
publisher like McGraw-Hill can still 
come a cropper occasionally, the real 
losers are serious authors whose works 
languish in obscurity and the reading 
public, which is being fed an increasing 
amount of trash. 


What Ford can 
afford _ 

In the ten years to 1971> the Ford 
Foundation, America’s leading philan¬ 
thropic institution, spent $1 billion 
more than it earned from dividends 
and interest. To cover the deficit, the 
foundation has eaten continuallly into 
its capital and has disjxjsed of chunks 
of its assets. These were, in most years, 
sold at a los^s, adding uj) to a cumula¬ 
tive loss over -the ten years of $ii5m. 
The gain in other assets has kept the 
value of the inve}?tments at tlie same 
level in January, igyu, as in 1965-66, 
$3.4 billion—equal in dollar terms, but 
obviously not in real terms. 

It is not surprising therefore that for 
1971 the report of the president, Mr 
McGeorge Bundy, should be devoted 
to an anailysis of the foundation’s basic 
financial })osition. The conclusion is 
that “ for die immediate future a con¬ 
tinued ix>licy oi budgetary austerity is 
our only prudent choice.” In die first 
15 years of the foundation’s existence, 
from 1950 to 1965, 'the problem was 
how to spend. Since then the widening 
of the foumlation’s objectives, and the 
squeeze of inflation, have brought the 
opposite problem : hov\' not to spend. 
Of course there is the alternative of 
continuing to eat capital—to meet the 


Ford Foundation's finances 
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needs of today in preference to ihoBe 
of tomorrow. But the foundation hafi 
chosen to survive ; in 1967 grants were 
cut drastically, by $rooni, to $262m. By 
1971, expenditure was down ito $225m 
—(although the ca^h outflow, including 
payments to meet earlier commitments, 
was ait a Ivigher level th'an <thait. 

'llie foundation has beep forced 'to 
clarify its financial approach and the 
transition from open-handed generasity 
to caireful and prudent husbandry has 
not been paiinless. The investment per¬ 
formance in the past was just a bit 
better than mediocre ; there is now a 
team of securities anailysts, bond 
specialists and property experts. The 
present objective of the management is 
to maximise total long-term return 
—of income and capital growth—and 
the a(Tounts are presented in a way 
that highlights this aspect. It is hoped 
to sustain earning assets at not less 
than $3.3 billion, and to spend no more 
than $225111 a year—implying a net 
return of 6.8 per cent on the assets. 

The lax Reform Act of 1969, 
designed to curb the use of foundaitions 
to avoid taxes, now levie.s a tax of 
4 per cent on net imeome and realaised 
gains, creating a tax bill of $9.4m 
for the foundation in 1971 and more 
next year. And the holding of Ford 
Motor Company shares has to 'be 
reduced from 17 j>er cent of 'that com¬ 
pany’s equity to 2 per cenit by 1979. In 
*97 ^ 5 cent was sold off, bringing 
in $349m, and reducing the Ford 
element in the foundation’s portfolio to 
38 per cent (it was 63 per cent in 1963). 
One method of unloading is to swap 
shares with other foundations, a pro¬ 
cess which Ford has begun -in a $2om 
deal with the Kresge Foundation. 


Reporter power 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN NEW YORK 

A new kind of power movement was 
conceived at the first A. J. Liebling 
counter-convention early this week. 
This was a gathering at the Martin 
Luther King Labour Centre on the 
west side of New York City which 
was designed to upstage the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association’s 
annual meeting across town at the 
Waldorf Astoria Hotel. While the pub¬ 
lishers searched "their balance sheets, 
the reporters searched their souls in 
intense panel discussions. They con¬ 
fessed to some shortcomings but most 
of the time they castigated editors, 
publishers and the structure of jour¬ 
nalism for mortal sins. 

Bitching is endemic among jour¬ 
nalists. What is new is the idea that 


a rising ferment among younger people 
in the profession, including women and 
blacks who are particularly antagonistic 
to white, middle-class, middle-aged 
male editors, can be channelled as the 
old-timers’ griping never could. It even 
seems that this may be done indepen¬ 
dently of ideology and perhaps outside 
the journalists’ trade union, the 
American Newspaper Guild. 

That most of those who spoke out 
sounded radical did not upset the con- 
vention’.s liberal sponsor, New York 
Chty’s journalism review. I’he review, 
the best of its kind in the country, is 
called MORE (a play on the jour¬ 
nalistic code for continuing copy on to 
the next page) and it named the 
counter-convention in honour of the 
late A. J. Liebling who invented press 
criticism as a literary form in the New 
Yorker magazine. MORE easily got 
the help of dozens of well-known 
writers such as Mr Tom Wicker, Mr 
(xore Vidal and Mr Abbie Hoffman 
and attracted an attendance of more 
than a thousand to its sessions, as well 
as considerable publicity. 

A committee was formed to plan the 
next counter-convention on the basis of 
a manifesto that is expected to demand 
for journalists the freedom to do the 
best work possible plus the right to 
have a voice in how their news organis¬ 
ations are run. A chance to do one’s 
best hardly seems radical. But there is 
a widespread frustration over jour¬ 
nalism’s superficial, truncated and trite 
practices. A chance to change all that 
could be radical. One suggestion made 
was that the journalist should be given 
true profc.ssional status: maximum 
trust, minimum editing plus all the time 
needed. Another avenue of refonn may 
be found in journalism reviews, in 
which editors and publishers can be 
criticised ; the dozen regional ones that 
exist already are to be represented in 
the new movement’s committee. 

Giving journalists a direct voice in 
decision-making po.ses a tougher ques¬ 
tion, however. It is unprecedented in 
the United States. Traditionally the 
Newspaper Guild has taken no interest 
in the area of management and some 
of the .speakers at the convention dis¬ 
missed the guild as fuddy-duddy and 
ineffective. However, the Chicago 
chapter has made demands that would, 
if granted, put them deep into manage¬ 
ment’s preserve. Moreover, the guild s 
national president attended the counter¬ 
convention and is a member of its 
planning committee. He contended 
that only the power of a trade uninn 
to bargain collectively could make a 
reporter’s voice heard in management. 
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If it makes staff happier, 
wi^doesnt 
everyone use it? 


People f^et set in their ways. So iPs 
not surprisinj^ some staff are worried 
at the thought of ( hanging to metric. 
But experience shows that most 
staff who have changed prefer the 
new syst(‘m. 

The metric syst em i s simple. 

ThaPs why so many companies^ big 
and small, are making the change. 
Already much of Firitain’s engin¬ 
eering production is metric. 

Which is good sense when you 




consider that 86 % of world trade is 
between countries that have chos en 
the metric sys tem. 

Metric wording has already 
simplified things like design, 
production, paperwork and storage 
for many British firms. 

If you are responsible for the 
future of your company start 
thinking about metrication. 

Many are already benefiting 
from the changeover. 


Business is 
ten times simpler 
in metric 


^^loasr pincp my company on your mailing 
list for roj^ular publications and sond mo 
’’(loinff Motrir Chock List for Main.'K<TR.'’ 
Typo of business: 


I 
I 

I Name 
I Position __ 
I Company 

I 


Address . 


I Send to. Information (Iffice (BL5), 

L Metrication Board, ■ 

22 Kingsway, l-.ondon WC2B BLE. I 
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Ibday's decisions 
tomorrow^ ships. 


The ships that will be built. 

In 1976 you might ask us to build a 600 , 000 -ton tanker, or - more 
likely — a 355,000 tonncr. 

Size is something we know 
about, because in 1971 we supplied 
the British, French and Swedish 
merchant marines with die biggest 
ships they*d ever ordered. They are 
today’s ships; we built them yesterday. 

A1 the moment we're building a series of twenty VLC^P's, or 
Very Large ("rude Carriers, dead-weight 255,000 tons a piece. 
During the next few years we expect quite a few orders for 
ULC’C's, or Ultra Large Crude ('Jarriers, and for LNG tankers 
twice the size of the biggest ones afloat today built here at 
Kockums You’ll be shipping 120 ,(XX) cubic meters, or more, of 
liquefied natural gas in one ship. 

Whatever the size, we’ve already thought of everything 
you're liable to need; we're ready to build tomorrow's ships today. 



The way to build them. 

If you want to go on building ships you have to realize that there’s 
always a better way to build them So we invest two per cent of our 
turnover in Research and Development, and the return has just¬ 
ified the investment. We've transformed a shipyard into a ship- 
factory^^^g^ 

We've turned the “art” of ship- 
building into a rational science, 
engineers have developed new 
^s!^/ ™l^ods for handling the giant steel 
/ sections that are the tocktone of a 
modern ship. We've streamlined 
construction techniques to the point 
where we can build and deliver 
^ a 255 , 000 -ton VLC(^ in 130 working 
days only And every step in the production of our ships is guided 
by a special computer system that we put together; every step 
from the drawing boards to the final test nui. 5- 

The cost of building them. ][ 

One of the few things we can’t do is to write ^ njS 

out a price-tag before we’ve talked to you. 

When you've told us what you want we’ll 
make you a competitive offer, and 

we'll stick to it. But that's not all ^ • r 1^^ 

we'll stick to We guarantee a del- 
ivery date for every ship we build, fi_ tl 
and there’s a good chance that your 
ship will be delivered earlier. All 
seven of the twenty VLCC’s built 

so far have l)een delivered ahead of F _ 

time, some of them months ah<^. 

You probably think that any ship-builder should be able to do 
that, we think so too. 



We make our own future—and yours. 
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Ac tualf^ntcKiiriph of Cinn^Kon search and destroy mission 


TheCimex search out and destroy! 

FLASH • THROUGHOUT THE WORLD THE ALL POWER¬ 
FUL CIMEX ARE ELIMINATING DUST AND DIRT AND 
DESTROYING GERMS STOP LONG LIVE THE CIMEX' 

CIMEX INTERNATIONAL ORPINGTON KENT BR5 3PX ENGLAND 
makers of the worlds most powerful industrial cleaning and MAINTENANCE MACHINES 
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RAPIER..Jnstant air€lefence 

■RITISH AIRCRAPT CORRORATIOM 

the most powerful aerospace compaity in Europe 

iiuKieri Woaponsi Division Stevenage Hei4s brgland 
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The battlefield workhorse 
of the seventies 


THE WESTLAND LYNX designed from the 
outset with all the qualities required of a 
general purpose army support helicopter 
. . . reliability, robustness, simpler and 
cheaper maintenance, high performance 
and high manoeuvrability and control 
response. 

11'lO now .'idvnnned design rotor system, gives the Lynx 
ii I'.igh degree of evasive manoeuvrability at low level, in 
.ill Vv/oathors, over difficult terrain. 

S-Vuciucecl lointiy by Westland and Aerospatiale for the 
Aimed ? cjrr.es of Britain and France, the Lynx has 
high speed r.npability whi( h makes it particularlysuitable 
tor the fol'owiiK] role^i 

Westland Helicopters 

YeoMl, Eitgliinri 



■ Troop transport 

Gives high speed mobility 

■ Air to ground strike 

A wide variety of anti-tank missiles can be carried 

■ Logistic support 

External freight hook gives logistic load support 
capability 

■ Reconnaissance 

Fitted with all weather navigation system and 
surveillance aids 

■ Airborne comn^and post 

Capacity for extensive communications equipment 

■ Casualty evacuation 

Roomy cabin allows easy stretcher installation 


Aerospatiale 

2 a 20, Av. Marcel Cachin, 

93 la Courneuve, France. 
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PartnBfs in European Co-operation 
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About turn 


When sterling was devalued in 
November, 1967, the seal, it seemed, 
had been finally set on 300 years of 
imperial soldiering. Devaluation was 
followed, in almost indecent haste, by 
the Labour government's decision to 
withdraw all the British forces from 
Malaysia, Singapore and the Gulf. As 
had happened so often before, the 
desire to save money on defence over¬ 
rode every other consideration. 

After taking office^ the Conservative 
government duly completed the with¬ 
drawal from the Gulf, though it neither 
dissociated itself entirely from the 
fighting in the Dhofar nor failed to 
(continue to build up Masirah as an 
dir staging post for the far eastern 
route. Honomiing an election piedge, 
it also kept a handful of troops, ships 
aircraft in Singapore whidi, 
together with Australian and New Zea¬ 
land forces, make up the Anzuk con¬ 
tingent. 

That was the right sort of gesture 
for Britain to make to its friends in 
south-east Asia. But, in making it, 


neither the Prime Minister, Mr 
Edward Heath, nor the Secretary of 
State for Defence, Lord Carrington, 
greatly altered the European orienta¬ 
tion of British defence policy 
bequeathed to them by their pre¬ 
decessors, Mr Harold Wilson and Mr 
Denis Healey. Knocking on the gate 
of the common market, they had no 
wish to do so. And neither, for some¬ 
what different reasons, did the armed 
forces tliemselves. 

How long British troops will remain 
in Singapore is anyone's guess. It 
depends at least as much on the atti¬ 
tude of the governments of Malaysia, 
Singapore, Australia and New Zealand 
as on the future course of Brirish 
politics. Complete withdrawal of the 
British garrison from south east Asia 
is now a matter of dogma in the 
Labour party. Moie sensibly, the Con¬ 
servatives are prepared to let the .spool 
of time unwind. 

So, at first, was Mr Healey. But 
keeping troops in Singapore for just 
a few years was not a matter for 


which he was prepared to go to the 
political stake after devaluation. He 
ate his own proniise.s without much 
evident distaste. Instead, he chose to 
fight in the cabinet for the retention 
of an order to buy the American swing¬ 
wing F Ills, arguing that these air¬ 
craft had a role to play in European 
defence. Since then he, but not the 
RAF, has repudiated this fight as 
being the worst decision he made while 
in office. 

Mr Healey came to another, more 
momentous decision in May, 1968. 
Then, quite suddenly, he announced 
that the whole of 3rd Division (made 
up of three air-poitable brigades), the 
Parachute Brigade (now made up of 
three battalions, of which one fights 
simply as an infantry unit), the 22nd 
Special Air Service (SAS) Repment 
(which usually finds itself concerned 
with the more shadowy nooks and 
crannies of foreign policy), and 38 
Group of the RAF (with its aircraft 
and helicopters) were being earmarked 
for assignment to Nato’s Supreme 
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Allied Commander Europe (Saceur) 
and the Royal Marine commandos 
(complete with their amphibious ships 
and helicopters) to the Supreme Allied 
Comiriiinder Atlantic (Saclant). These 
fonnations, together with Britain’s 
contribution to the Allied Command 
Europe* Mobile Force (AMF), make 
up Britain’s strategic reserve forces and 
are the subject of this survey. 

Nato's fire brigade 

These are the forces which Britain 
keeps standing by in this country for 
all sorts of emergencies. Once, above 
all else, they were a fire brigade for use 
outside Europe. There was some desul¬ 
tory interest in what they might be 
able to contribute to European 
defence, but until 19G8 this was very 
much a secondary consideration. Since 
then, they have executed an about 
turn. Nowadays, their primary task is 
unequivocally European—a firm prio¬ 
rity that neitlier the advent of a 
Conseivative government nor the 
ciainTs of Ulster has altered. 

From Saceur’s point of view these 
forces are part of Nato’s strategic 
reserve, just as the American divisions 
stationed in the United States are. But 
there are two important differences. 
First, the British forces can be deployed 
more quickly than their American 
counterparts. Second, as they carry 
their own equipment with them and 
do not stockpile it in central Europe 
(as the American divisions do), they 
can be used on a greater variety of 
tasks in a greater number of places in 
Europe than the American reserve 
divisions. So, 'in a sense, they have 
become Saceur’s fire brigade—a job 
well suited to a well-trained and all- 
regular force. 

Vet, when this switch in roles was 
announced, it caused little stir. At the 
time, It seemed to be nothing more 
than an epilogue to the withdrawal 
from the Indian Ocean. Its significance 
was further muffled by the brave, 
anticipatory noises sounded on Mr 
Healey’s bugle about the Bersatu Padu 
cxerciM: ■ whicl;, in the event, proved 
at great cc>st what no one in theiir 
right tuiikI had ever dou})ted : that 
Britain had enough aircraft to lift a 
brigade group out to Singapore and 
Malaysia in a matter of days. 

Through the swing-doors 

But the revet sal in roles does matter. 

; It means that these forces can justify 
1 their existence only if, owr and above 
" anything they may be called upon to 
!^te:OUtside Europe, they prove to every¬ 


one’s satisfaction—the taxpayer’s as 
much as the politician’s—that they 
have an important part to play in the 
defence of western Europe. It was 
politically expedient for the Labour 
government to announce the switch in 
roles when it did, for at that time Mr 
Wilson was not taking General de 
Gaulle’s veto on Britain’s application 
to join the common market as a final 
answer while Mr Healey was beginning 
to toy with the idea of a European 
defence caucus within Nato. 

The new initiative was not, however, 
entirely political in origin, for the 
senior commanders of the armed forces 
were also pushing their way through 
the -swing-doors to Europe. Their 
eagerness to do so was ,not due to their 
traditional habit of obedience to poli¬ 
tical decisions but to a combination of 
realism and fear. Realism told them 
that the long and sometimes bloody 
retreat from empire was, to all intents 
and purposes, over ; that nostalgia, like 
political gratitude, was short-lived ; 
and that it was no longer possible to 
justify the continued existence of 
lightly equipped, air-mobile forces 
simply on the back of post triumphs 
or failures. Fear told them that unless 
a European role for these forces were 
found quickly, then much of what had 
been so carefully nurtured in the past 
would be an obvious victim in the next 
round of cuts in defence spending. 
Such cuts, however reir.otc they may 
seem now, did not look all that far 
distant in 1968. 

So, for differing reasons, everyone 
was content to jump on the European 
bandwagon. But they did .so with two 
reservations in the back of their minds. 
The first was that these strategic 
reserve forces were only earmarked 
for assignment to Saceur. These forces, 
therefore, remain under British com¬ 
mand and can be and are used on 
national tasks. But the plain fact is 
that in a European crisis Saceur 
plans to use these forces and, in such 
an event, his wishes and commands 
would be paramount. 

The second reservation was that 
these forces were oflered to Saceur as 
they were currently equipped and 
organised. They were and still are, in 
essence, infantry forces that can be 
moved quickly from one place to 
another by air. Because they do 
not carr>’ their infantry around in 
armoured personnel carriers (APCs) 
and because they lack the tank and 
artillery support of a division in BAOR, 
they are not forces which can be 
cornet ted, willy-nilly, to a fluid, quick- 
moving armoured battle. 
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Turtles without shells 

Much of this survey will be concerned 
with what role such forces can play in 
Europe. So it has to address itself to 
three questions. First do these forces 
have a political value in the sense of 
making a worthwhile contribution to 
the solidarity of the Nato alliance ? 
What, .second, is their strategic value ? 
Nato’s current strategy of flexible 
response extends backwards, as it were, 
from the winning of time in conven¬ 
tional warfare before tactical nuclear 
weapons are used to the idea that 
before the first shot is fired armed 
forces should be deployed and arrayed 
as a deterrent to any threat of aggres¬ 
sion. Has Britain’s strategic reserve, 
donning the helmets of Saceur’s fire 
brigade, a particular function to play 
in this phase of crisis management ? 
Third, what is its military value— 
for an armed force without any real 
thump will deter no one ? 

rhe last question is, in many ways, 
the most difficult to answer. The con¬ 
cept of air mobility—quick movement 
to dbtant parts of the world—s^haped 
tihe equipmesnt and thinking of the 
strategic reserve forces. Their original 
raison d’etre was to take part in linnited 
war against comparatively unsophisti¬ 
cated opposition. So they are only 
lightly supported by tanks and artillery 
•and they can move round the battle¬ 
field only in helicopters and soft- 
Lskinried vehicles or on foot. The Land- 
Rover is their typical vehicle, not the 
APC. But the tank is still regarded, not 
least by the Russians, as the king of 
European warfare. Can 'these forces 
still give a good account of themselves 
ill a war which is never likely to be 
fought—Jthe third and last European 
war—'but which, if it occurred, would 
lie the most intense for just a few days 
that the world has ever witnessed ? 

At. the best they could only impose 
delay on an armoured thrust and, 
against such opposition, they might 
sccni to be like turtles without shells. 
Yet, because they appear like that, 
tijev have no choice but to continue 
to experiment with the use of heli¬ 
copters ;ind with anti-tank and 
anti-airrraft weapons of all kinds. 
Paradoxically, this is where the 
potential strength of these forces lies, 
for it is these ncv\- means of tactical 
mobility and these new weapons which 
in a decade or so ma> change the face 
of land warfare. 

In the meantime, such forces have 
jvlp be given tasks in Eurofx* suited to 
equipment, training and ternpera- 
And that is exactly what 


Britain’s and Nato’s military planners 
have been seeking to define since Mr 
Healey reversed the priorities in 1968. 
They have not produced loo per cent 
shockproof answers, but they have 
written plans and established guidelines 
which make good sense. And, all the 
time, temptation beckoned. Why not, 
they must have asked themselves in 
their blackest moments, scrap the idea 
of air mobiliity and turn 31%! Division ait 
least into another adjunct of BAOR ? 

Sensibly, they resisted that tempta¬ 
tion. It cut across too many grains 
of military thinking. First, it would 
have narrowed Saceur’s options on 
how and where to use his reserves. 
Second, it would simply have paid 
homage to the obvious, ignoring the 
fact tliat political and military aggres¬ 


sion often follows the unexpected, 
indirect line of approach. Third, it 
would have run counter to the tenet 
of British defence policy which says 
that forces must be kept in being which 
are prepared and trained to combat, 
both inside and outside Europe, all 
the differing degrees of violence— 
ranging from civil riots, through 
urban and countryside guerrilla 
insurgency and limited war in distant 
places, to the European Amiiageddon. 
The essential feature of any strategic 
reserve is that it must be versatile 
and flexible, not simply in the way it 
moves around the place but in the vi^ay 
it trains and thinks. Otherwise, it 
Iquickly degenerates *into a tactical 
reserve, useful for only one specific 
purpose. 
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Europe is not the world 


Britaiin’s armed forces still train and 
exercise in more distant places, ranging 
from the cold of northern Norway to 
tilt humidity of the Malayan rain 
forests, than any of their European 
counterparts. It is part of a tradition. 
It is also an article of faith; these 
forces must, it is said, keep their hands 
in—^just in case. They must be and 
must seem to be, it is further argued, 
versatile. Versatility is, indeed, the 
badge of long-service regular troops. 
They have to wear it to make up for 
their lack of numbers. 

There is a lot to be said for that 
creed and it is never likely to disappear 
altogether from British military think¬ 
ing- But, even ignoring for the moment 
the claims made by Ulster on the 
deployment and training of the 
strategic reserve, signs are accumu¬ 
lating that the emphasis in training is 
shifting more towards Nato and 
Europe. That is as it should be, given 
the current defence priorities. 

'Fhe number of hattalion.s and 
companies going through the jungle 
warfare school in Johore (now run by 
the Malaysian armv) and the time they 
will spend there will be Jess than was 
thought necessary only a couple of 
years ago. Desert training is hardly 
likely to figure .so prominently as it did 
now that the troops have been with¬ 
drawn from the Gulf as well as Libya. 
Amphibious exerci.ses out in the Indian 
Ocean and the Caribbean will be 


Whether the Anzuk partners will 
draw up a plan for the movement of 
reinforcements from this country to 
Malaysia and Singapore must remain 
at this moment in the realm of specu¬ 
lation. But, plans or no plans, it is still 
mandator^' upon the strategic reserve 
that it must be prepared at sliort notice 
to move a brigade group of 5,000 men 
or .so outside Europe and sustain it in 
limited war operations for not less than 
a year. (If such a brigade were to be 
deployed overseas on internal security 
duties, it could be kept in the field 
longer—for the simple rea.son that this 
would be basically an infantry, rather 
than an all-arms, task requiring a 
lighter scale of equipment and stocks.) 
Today, even with 14,000 troops or so 
in Ulster, the strategic reserve could 
still gather i^uch a brigade together and 
get the men, as opposed lO the heavy 
equipment that lias to he moved by sea, 
out by air ver\^ quickly. 

But, even if the number of battalions 
in Ulster were to be reduced, the 
deployment of a brigade group outside 
Fiurojie appears to be the limit of 
Britain’s ambitions. That, indeed, is all 
that is asked of the strategic reserve 
except that at the same time it should 
also be able to deploy an infantry 
battalion with some artillery and 
engineer «upj>ort elsewhere outsidf* 
Euroj^e. Apart from internal security 
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The cal! of the jungle is getting fainter 


duties in British administered territories, 
such troops would be deployed only at 
the invitation of another country and 
w'-ould form part of an allied force. 
Inside Europe, the use of the strategic 
reserve is tied to a formal military 
alliance. Outside Europe, its u.se is 
governed by ics-s fonnal political under¬ 
standings and any call on il.s services 
looks remote. Nevertheless,, the.se forces 
mu.st retain some ability, though le.S8 
than tiiey did in the past, to operate 
outside Europe-for aggres.sion can 
and does pop up at C)d(l places at odd 
times. 


rarer. The old ideas about joint warfare 
m remote corners of the world wdll 
never quite die. But, like f)ld soldiers, 
iliey are fading away. 

Training, in the end, is a reflection has demonstrated once again E\'en .so, k would not be partlicuila'dy 

of contingency planning. The files of le.sson that the armed difficult to gather together a 'brigade 

the strategic reserve now bulge wdth forces must be quick on their feet and for operations outside Europe. But if 

European plans. But, outside Europe, ready to adapt themselves to diflening a military crisi.s occurred in Europe, 

the plans centre either on internal types and degrees of violence wher- many battalions would have to ‘be with- 

security duties in the fe\v overseas t^jese may orx.ur. It is not the drawn from Northern Ireland to make 

territories still under British rule purpose of this survey to discu.ss liow both BAOR aixi the strategic reserve 

^''uch as, for instance, Hongkong) or on qp badly the anny is doing its up to strength. Moreover, k^auise the 

the evacuation of British nationals from fo Northern Ireland, only to note mterva)ls l>e'tiween 'tours of duty in 

various parts of the world (which, if the general effects on Ulster are so short and other com- 

going got really rough, might require Britain’s military capabilities. The ni'itments are so various, battalions liave 

tlie deployment of a protecting force these is that the constant had little time for as much individual 

to a brigade in size). Much of this rotation of infantry battalions and training as they would wish, Sufficient 

planning is inevitably concerned with other unlits acting as infantry through unit training is even harder to arrange. 

lifts and twice recenttly—peacefully northern Irish mill puts a strain on As a result, little is being done to 

ni Malta and more hair-raisingly at manpower resources which is only ju.st practice all the various arms—infantry, 

Dacca airport—Air Support Command a'bout bearable. If there are four units armour, artillery, engineers, signals and 

^ the RAF has shown what can be (t‘om BAOR carry ing out their four- so on—in woiVing tc^ether. Brigade 

' month tours in Ul^er, tlierc are and divisSonal staffs still run plenty of 

probably five or six from the Strategic command cxerdscs^ without troops, but 

reserve. Nowadays, some battalions get it is quite posMble these days for a 

no more than a seven^onth break Keutenam^olonel to complete his 

between tours. pertod in command of a battafion 
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ffs not often like this in Belfast 


little or no experience of working 
together With the tanks and the gun¬ 
ners on full-scaile exercises. His vision 
of warfare becomes blinkered, possibly 
as narrow and confined as the slum 
streets of Belfast. Last year, for 
instance, a brigade exercise by 3rd 
Division had to be cobbled together 
by calling on battalions which did not 
belong to the brigade and which just 
happened to be availaible. This year 
a massive reinforcement exercise 
planned for northern Germany that 
would have involved BAOR, 3rcl Divi¬ 
sion and some of the volunteer reserves 
has had to be cancelled. 

A tour in Ulster does provide some 
compensations. It does s^harpen up basic 
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infantry skills and soldierly qualities 
like leadership and discipline. Most 
units leave the province in better 
shape, more finely honied, than when 
they arrived. Some have returned from 
their first tour in Ulster with rather a 
different set of junior NGOs. But 
Ulster, like all other small wars, is no 
preparation for the big one—and the 
army knows it. 

Ulster has proved to the army, at 
least, how politically sensitive it must 
be in all its actions ; how more needs 
to done about the gathering of 
intelligence ; and how soldiers, not 
simply infantrymen, must be trained 
in riot control and street-skirmishing. 
If it is to live up to its name, the 
strategic reserve Will have to shoulder 
such burdens. They are not by any 
means new, for the army's history is 
punctuated with “ actions in aid of the 
civil power.’* But, today, they have 
an added urgency. Or, at least, that is 
the fashionable thing to say. 

Something like Ulster, many soldiers 
argue, could happen elsewhere—even 
in western Europe. It is the job of local 
police and military forces to operate 
against urban guerrillas. But it is pos¬ 
sible to enviisage a situation in western 
Europe wihen, with local forces tied 
down in urban conflict, other Nato 
troops might have to be deployed to 
counter a complementary threat of 
external intervention. That is an added 
reason why it is not a waste of time for 
Britain or Nato to devote so much 
energy to deciding Where and how the 
strategic reserve might have to be used 
in Europe. 


Fighting against shadows 


Military planning can be as tiring as 
shadow boxing—and far less profit¬ 
able when the planners prepare for 
the wrong sort of fight. But Nato’s 
plans do provide something more than 
guidelines for mobilisation, movement 
and tactics. They establish procedures 
and time-tables as well. And as the 
plauTicrs, aided tb,f‘se days by com¬ 
puters, fit tbeiT jigsaws together, they 
soon s[>ot where the gaps arc. 

The gaps \\\ Nato’s defemces—in, 
for instance*, tla' luunbcr of men, tanks 
and aircraft—arc often so obvious that 
much of the jdanning has tlie air of 
making do with what happens to be 
available. That is unavoidable when 
ev^ry defence ministry in the West 
to economise. The need for 
lacoxiomy runs counter to the obliga¬ 


tion placed on the planners to prepare 
for the worst possible case. For Nato, 
that takes tlie form of a reinforced 
Russian assault on the central front 
in Germany accompanied by sub¬ 
sidiary threats or attacks the length 
and breadth of Europe, from the 
North Cape to the Caucasus. For 
many people, such an all-embracing 
war appears to lie beyond the bounds 
of reality, let alone-possibility. Yet, if 
the Nato allies failed to prepare 
against such an eventuality—and were 
seen by the Warsaw pact powers to 
be so failing—then the whole theory 
of graduated deterrence, entrusted 
initially to conventional forces, would 
fall to the ground. 

If, moreover, preparations are geared 
such a war, then, in theory at least, 
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smaller threats or attacks should be 
that much easier to deter, stifle or 
contain. The cement of the Nato 
alliance is that an attack on one 
partner is an attack on all. That is 
how it should be. But it means that 
all the military plans in Nato move 
rapidly and inexorably towards general 
mobilisation throughout the alliance. 
In the plans drawn up by Nato, it 
always seems to be the really big one, 
the grand slam. General mobilisation 
day (M-day) always looms large. 

M-day appears to be a simple concept. 
But it is not. Such powers as the 
United States, west Germany and 
Britain might well mobilise together 
on the same day ; but other members 
of the Nato alliance might decide to 
delay their mobilisation. That, in turn, 
could impede the movement of military 
forces within Nato. So, as far as this 
survey is concerned, M-day refers to 
the day on which Britain would 
mobilise and it ignores the possibility 
drat not all the Nato partners 
would mobilise together. One result of 
this grey uncertainty is that too little 
attention is being paid to smaller, 
subtler or more muddled threats, which 
might, for example, l)e designed to 
chip individual countries away from 
their allegiance to Nato. 

Yet it is exactly in such circum- 
.stances that the deployment of troop 
from the strategic reserves of Britain 
and the United States could have their 
greatest effect—in an open demonstra¬ 
tion of political and military solidarity. 
That much is so plain to the member- 
countries of Nato that they are eager 
to have a lien on the use of Britain’s 
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The first member of a new family of tracked armoured 
fighting vehicles developed for world wide use. 
Scorpion is highly manoeuvrable and capable of 
working in almost any terrain under all possible 
climatic conditions. It mounts a 76mm gun in a 360" 
traverse turret. The other variants include: anti-tank 
guided weapon vehicle, armoured personnel carrier, 
armoured command vehicle, armoured ambulance, 
armoured recovery vehicle and the Rarden 30mm 
cannon version. 
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Strategic reserve, even though some 
of them are not prepared to say cate¬ 
gorically in advance that they would 
actually exercise the option open to 
them. But from a British viewpoint, 
the answer to the first question posed 
in this survey is .satisfactory: less 
spectacularly, the strategic re.serve 
forces are as much a part of Britain’s 
political commitment to Nato and 
western Europe as BAOR is. But that 
leaves the two other questions about 
their military effectiveness still open. 

The function of such forces is to 
deter and, if that fails, to delay. So 
their ability to move quickly by air 
and sea to the spot where they arc 
needed is as important as their fighting 
qualities when they get there. Indeed, 
for three of the four forces (that is 
the commandos, the AMF and ;}rd 
Division with .supporting aircraft) the 
assumption behind all the planning is 
that they would be deployed in a 
period of a political tension beiore any 
shots were fired or in a phase of 
aggre.s.sion so limited that it would 
not affect their deployment (which is 
tantamount to saying they could be 
moved without being much shot at). 
The fourth element—the Joint Air¬ 
borne T ask Force (Jatfor) of which the 
Parachute Brigade is a major part— 
would onlv make a parachute assault 
after hostilities had broken out. 

The speed of the various dej)loy- 
ments is governed by the number of 
aircraft and ships available and by the 
amount of war stocks (ammunition and 
the like) whicli the soldiers have to 
take with them. These factors also 
dictate the sequence in which the 
deployments would occur. As will be 
seen in more detail later, 3rd Division 
could not be moved in full until the 
AMF (and probably the commandos 
as well) had been deployed, while the 
aircraft to permit a parachute landing 
would not become available until after 
the complete deployment of 3rd 
Division had been achieved. So long 
as defence spending is kept on a tight 
rein—as for good, sound reasons it 
mav well continue to be—then the.se 
are in<^srapablc facts which Britain 
arivl Naio have to accept, however 
much thev may regret them. 

The amphibians 

; Of all th( fortes in the strategic 
^ mserve, ap])anntlv the most self- 
" contained aie the Royal Marine 
commandos. There are four of them, 
now hacked b\ their own logistic 
regiment. One of them is specially 
^ ;Arained and equipped for Arctic war¬ 
fare (in which, incidentally, hovercraft 
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may at last find a role as a militaary 
means of transport). Supported by 
artillery batteries of 105 mm pack- 
howitzers, engineer troops, R£M£ 
workshops and the like, the com¬ 
mandos can be carried by the two 
commando carriers (Bulwark and 
Albion, of which one will be replaced 
by the Hermes after its refit) and by 
the two assault ships (Fearless and 
Intrepid). 

In an assault, the commandos can 
be either landed directly from the sea 
on the beaches or flown in close to 
their fighting positions by helicopters. 
Currently the corrunandos use Wessex 
helicopters but they may get Sea 
Kings, with thedr bigger lifting 
capacity, later in this decade. 1‘heir 
experience in tlie use of helicopters is 
second to none in Britain’s armed 
forces. 

In operations, the commandos and 
their carriers would be protected by a 
fleet of naval vessels, at least until the 
beachhead was firmly established. In 
normal circumstances, this fleet would 
include aircraft carriers to provide air 
cover for the fleet and air support in 
the initial stages of the landing. So 
the amphibious forces seem to make up 
a complete packet and to have the 
power to operate independently for a 
short time. But the commandos would 
be faced with serious logistic problems 
once the supporting fleet withdrew. 

In very many ways this amphibious 
packet was the ideal force for use in 
limited confrontations and wars out¬ 
side Europe, where opposition in the 
air and on or under the sea could 
be expected to be light. One day they 
may have to take this job up again. 
But, to justify their existence, they now 
have to find a role in European waters 
where, once the shooting started, naval 
and air attacks could be expected to be 
heavy. 

This imposes severe constraints on 
their mode of operations. First, there 
are only a few areas where they could 
be usefully deployed: northern Nor¬ 
way (particularly if an isolated threat 
developed against it) ; the Baltic 
approaches (as a counter to 
Russia’s own amphibious forces) ; and 
the Mediterranean. Second, they could 
operate in these areas only as part of 
an allied task force, acting jointly with 
American carriers and marines. With 
Britain’s aircraft carrier, the Ark 
Royal, going out of service later In 
this decade, the commandos will be¬ 
come entirely dependent on American 
aircraft earners for air support unless 
the through deck cruisers which the 
Royal Navy pn^ppses to bu 8 l 4 do, 
ind^^ carry Hardier aircraft. Third, 
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the job of getting a comparaitively few 
troops ashore does requifre the support 
of quite a l^c array of naval vessels. 
So, almost invariably, the amphibious 
forces would have to 1^ moved, though 
not necessarily landed, before the 
shooting stairts. In a period of political 
tension the commandos would be used 
to make a show of force. Indeed, they 
might be said to be trailing their coats. 

That is undoubtedly their most use¬ 
ful function in Nato, especially if an 
isolated threat were to develop on the 
northern or southern flanks. It pro¬ 
vides another shot in Nato’s locker. 
But these amphibious forces, with their 
mass of ships, are very much open to 
attack by other ships, submarines and 
aircraft. They would have to do an 
awful lot to defend themselves while 
seeking to get the equivalent of a few, 
though admittedly first class, infantry 
battallions ashore for a very limited 
number of days of operations. 

So, looking to the future, there must 
be at least some question not about the 
technical expertise of the commandos 
but about the concept of amphibious 
warfare in a European .setting. Pos¬ 
sibly, in time, fewer resources will be 
devoted to this specialised technique. 
This, presumably, will show itself first 
in the amount of time ordinary anny 
units devote to amphibious training 
and second in the decisions to be taken 
about the future of the commando 
carriers and assault ships. Once the 
Hermes is converted, will either the 
Bulwark or the Albion be kept in 
service ? Will the Intrepid replace the 
frigates used as training ships at Dart¬ 
mouth ? That would not signal the 
end of the ampliibious concept (for the 
Intrepid could be re-activated as an 
assault ship m next to no time) but it 
would be a sign that amphibious war¬ 
fare was being gr.'on a lower priority. 

Ultimately, that might raise a 
question about the future of the com¬ 
mandos themselves. These are first- 
rate troops which no country would 
ever dare to throw on the scrapheap. 
But, capitalising on their helicopter 
skills, the Royal Marines may in time 
have to give rather more thought to 
the air and rather less to the sea. 

Airlift 

The marines would get there by sea. 
The other men of the strategic reserve 
with their lighter items of equipment 
and stocks would go by air. That is the 
job for Air Support Comn^and, which 
later this year is to be amalgamated 
with Strike Command. It has many 
peacetime tasks to perform and it is, 
of course, the prime agent for moving 
men and supplies to trouble spots out- 
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side Europe. It is always one of the 
busiest and most efficient commands 
in the RAF and its relations with the 
anriy are close and cordial. 

For operations in Europe, its first 
job would be to get the troops and 
supplies of the strategic reserve there 
by normal route flying to conventional 
airfields. To do so, it can call on 
. about 100 jet or turbo-jet transport 
planes—including VC lo, Britannia, 
Belfast, Comet and Hercules aircraft— 
and in intensive operations it would 
probably have at any one time a 
working force of around 8o aircraft. It 
could, ifor example, lift a brigade of 
3rd Division (diough with only a 
limited degree of logistic backing and 
without tanks and heavier equipment, 
which would have to go by sea) to 
anywhere in Europe in less than a 
week. 

Once that strategic job was com¬ 
pleted, some of the aircraft would be 
switched to tactical transport support, 
involving either some form of air 
dropping or the use of airstrips. Some 
of the aircraft would be used to re¬ 
supply the troops oil ground. But 
at this stage the first task of the 
Hercules aircraft would be to support 
the airborne forces. In addition, a 
small number of Andovers would be 
used for short-range logistic support. 
Such aircraft, with their light load 
and short range but good take-off and 
landing capability, would be much 
better suk^ to operations oti the 
flanks than in central Europe. It 
would, in fact, make a great deal of 
sense if these aircraft were replaced by 
medium-lift helicopters (such as the 
Chinook or the Sikorsky SH53). 

Much of the immediate tactical 
logistic support would be provided by 
the Wessex and Puma heli¬ 
copters of 38 Group. If 3rd Division 
were deployed as a w'hole, this codid 
mean in practice that enough helicop¬ 
ters would be available to lift at any 


one time about 450 men. (If the division 
were split, as it could well be, then the 
helicopter force would have to be 
divided as well.) 

After their initial deployment the 
Andovers would, however, come under 
Saceur’s command and he could use 
them as he thought fit—and that 
might not mean in direct support of 
3rd Division. The other transport air¬ 
craft would remain throughout under 
national command. But, as well as air¬ 
lifting the strategic reserve forces, they 
might be given other tasks to perform 
for Nato. These include support for 
Britain’s nuclear strike forces ; partici¬ 
pation in a Berlin air lift ; and some 
help in reinforcing BAOR, though this 
particular task would be performed 
largely by civil aircraft. There are 
insufficient aircraft within Air Support 
Command to take on all these jobs at 
once. There would l)e a conflict of 
priorities. That largely explains why 
3rd Division would not be deployed 
until after the AMF was in the field 
and why the airborne forces may not 
come into the picture until after 
hostilities had broken out. 

This fleet of transport aircraft and 
helicopters still has plenty of life in it. 
The problem of replacement is not 
urgent, but it will crop up towards the 
end of this decade and involve the 
RAF in a big order—tbough plainly the 
politicians will not be prepared to fork 
out the money until the high cost 
multi role combat aircraft (MRCA) is 
in service. I'hcn, possibly, two new 
types of aircraft will be needed : one 
to replace that sturdy workhorse, the 
Hercules ; and the other to rq^lace the 
jet transports—where some derivation 
from the Airbus, with rear loading for 
example, might fit the bill. 

Offensive support 

As part of Air Support Command, 38 
Group is not only responsible for the 


Wessex and Puma squadrons but for 
one squadron of Harriiers and three 
squadrons of Phantoms (with two 
specialising in ground attack and one 
in reconnaissance). These squadrons 
provide the offensive air support for 
the strategic reserve. Because of the 
time and trouble spent in the past on 
joint warfare operations outside 
Europe, the ground and air forces of 
this reserve are more tightly knitted 
together than any other part of 
Britain’s armed forces. In particular, 
methods of calling for air support from 
the ground have been practised and 
perfected and, indeed, are even better 
articulated than they are in BAOR. 

The Harriers of 38 Group would 
deploy with the AMF—an obviously 
sensible decision in view of the per¬ 
formance of this jump-jet but one 
which would give rise to a host of 
operational difficulties if the AMF 
went to northern Norway rather than, 
say, Denmark. The Phantoms would 
go with 3rd Division (again splitting, 
like the helicopters, if the division were 
divided between two theatres of opera¬ 
tion). Once, however, the squadrons 
were deployed, they would come under 
the operational control of the local 
Nato tactical air commander. So, quite 
possibly, they might be used on tasks 
other than the immediate support of 
the ground forces with which they 
trained in peacetime. That is not so 
strange as it may appear at first sight, 
for the local air commander must 
concern himself with the whole of the 
battlefield not just one corner of it. 

There has, moreover, been quite a 
shift 'In air tactics. The use of 
aircraft as flying artillery in very close 
support of ground troops is only really 
practical in conditions of air supremacy. 
Today, such tactics would not 
feasible in conditions of air inferiority 
in, say, Germany or Denmark. Rather, 
the airoraft, flying low, would 
be used either to attack airfields or 
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such targets as armoured concentra¬ 
tions beyond the range of the army’s 
arti'llery weapons. Such attacks might 
have to be made at night as well as 
by day and it is noteworthy that the 
Phantom squadrons of 38 Group have 
been among the pioneers in the techni¬ 
ques of night attack. 

The aircraft currently in service are 
.well suited to this indirect support role 
and the Jaguar, which will replace the 
Phantom in the middle of this decade, 
ha.s been designed with this mode of 
operations very niucli in mind. The 
aircraft will do—especially if the 
MRCA proves a success. But the RAF 
is already beginning to think ahead 
towards the type of aircraft that 
should eventually replace the Jaguars 
and Harriers. Currently its thinking 
appears to be veering towards a good 
number of relatively cheap, ground 
attack aircraft rather than to a smaller 
number of highly sophisticated, all- 
weather ones. 

What is more immediately worrying 
is the quality of the ground attack 
weapons which the aircraft carry. 
Broadly, the aircraft arc up-to-date 
but the weapons are not. As the 
emphasis has swung away from tactical 
nuclear weapons to conventional 
bombs and rockets, it is plain that yet 
more thrust should be given to the 
development of the latter. Lay-down 
bombs, which can be safely dropped 
from a low altitude, are now in 
service ; but they could be improved. 
So are cluster bombs (which engage 
tanks by scattering small bombs or 
mines in their path) ; but here, too, 
more needs to be done. For many 
years, too, the RAF has had air-to- 
ground rockets ; but new ones need 
to be developed which can be fired 
without the aircraft pulling up to such 
a height that it is exposed more 
nakedly than it should be to artillery 
or missile attacks from the ground. 

International brigade 

If a threat developed on the northern 
or southern flanks of Nato, the first 
f<Tr-cc to take the field would almost cer¬ 
tainly be 'tlie Allied Command Europe 
Mobile Force (AMF)—with possibly 
the amphibious forces taking up their 
position ofT-shore at the same time. 
The AMF consists of land and air 
units, assigned to Saceur at seven days’ 
notice, selected from Belgium, Britain, 

; Canada, west (iermany, Italy, Luxem- 
burg, the Netherlands and the United 
^ States. Of al the Nato allies, Britain 
;. ^afces the biggest contribution to the 
/TAMF—a fact much in keeping witli 
historical interest in the indirect 
i?f|l0aro#ch to warfare. That contribu- 
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Out in the cold 


tion includes the Harrier squadron and 
a few Wessex helicopters from 38 
CJroup, an infantry battalion (currently 
the Royal Scots), an artillery battery, 
an armoured reconnaissance squadron, 
an engineer troop, a logistic battalion 
and other supporting units. 

The land element of the AMF has 
a permanent headquarters and the 
plan is that it should gather its forces 
togetlier and deploy them in a matter 
of days. It is an in.stant-reaction force. 
So its deployment requires a heavily 
concentrated air-lift which, in turn, 
helps to explain why it would almost 
certainly be the first of Nato’s forces 
to be moved—possibly well before 
M-day, 

Its function is, of course, to 
demonstrate solidarity—one for all and 
all for one—if any attempt were made 
to coerce one of Nato’s outlying allies 
on the flanks of Europe. It is so 
organised that it could deploy a bri¬ 
gade group on either the northern or 
southern flank. So the brigade has 
been given a primary and a secondary 
task. As far as the British contribution 
is concerned, the primary role is in the 
north, and the troops assigned to it are 
trained and equipped for Arctic war¬ 
fare. But in certain circumstances the 
brigade might be called upon to 
deploy in the south, for example in 
Greece or Turkey. In .some of these 
aireas the amphibious forces might also 
be lending a hand and so might 3rd 
Division and the airborne forces. 

As the overriding purpose of the 
AMF is to deter through a demonstra¬ 
tion of international solidarity, Vit has 
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to be very much at Saceur’s beck and 
call. Inevitably, its deployment will 
take precedent over any other. But it 
is an international force which would 
be rather hastily stitched together and 
its deterrent value might well have to 
be buttressed by the movement of 
other forces. Which is where perhaps, 
but not certainly, 3rd Division comes 
in. 

The heart of the matter 

If the balloon started to go up 
throughout Europe, every subordinate 
commander in Nato would start 
clamouring for 3rd Division. Only 
Saccur could decide between the com¬ 
peting claims. He might decide to 
commit the division in full to either 
the central or the northern region of 
Allied Command Europe. Or he might 
decide to deploy two of its brigades 
in northern Germany and the other, 
for example, in CJrcece. If the division 
wore .so divided, then the Phantom 
squadrons of 38 Group would probablv 
be split in a similar two-to-one ratio 
and the Wessex helicopters would go 
to Gennany and tlie Pumas out to the 
flanks with the single brigade (where 
the tactical mobility they provide pro¬ 
duces the greatest benefit). Saceur has 
thus a fair range of options. But all 
arc tied to M-day and, as it were, to 
the big show. Outwardly at least, little 
attention would seem to have been 
paid to the smaller, more isolated 
threat that might require a le.ss gran¬ 
diose response. 

Even if and when M-day dawned, 
Saceur would want to delay his deci¬ 
sion where to deploy 3rd Division until 
the last possible moment, so as to be 
able to judge where the major military 
threats would develop. But it always 
takes time to move men and supplies 
(particularly to Nato’s southern flank) 
and any delay in Saceur’s decision 
would run counter to the political 
desire and the logistic need tp get the 
division rolling forward into position 
as quickly as possible. The inescapable 
facts are that Saceur could not delay 
his decision for very long and that he 
would have to make it in time to allow 
the division to deploy before the shoot¬ 
ing started. 

In making his decision, Saceur 
would also have to take into account 
the characteristics of this air-portable, 
lightweight infantry division. It is 
made up of three brigades, each with 
three infantry battalions. BAOR has 
three divisions, each with two brigades, 
and has 14 infantry baualioris in all, 
compared with as many as nine in 3rcl 
Division. 
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The ivorld’s most adv2mced V^STOL 
strike airciraft 
directed by INAS 
the world’s most 
effectiveNav/Attack 
system 



Ferranti INAS is in service with the Harriers of the 
Royal Air Force and the United States Marine Corps. 


I'crranti INAS maximises the taetieal 
effectiveness of HARKIER by directing the 
pilot in navigation to the target, finding the 
target and striking it with a variety of weapons. 
Based on the Ferranti Miniature Inertial 
Platform, INAS, together with the Head-up 
Display, is a fully self-contained navigation 
and weapon-aiming system of proven 
accuracy. It is non-radiating and independent 
of external aids. 

System Flexibility 

In both the Navigation and Attack modes 
Ferranti INAS offers a ficxibility essential to 
the fast reaction role of the Harrier. 

Navigation 

INAS constantly displays present position 
together with steering signals to any selected 
destination and allows complete freedom of 
manoeuvre. A dynamic pictorial presentation 
of the navigation situation is displayed on the 
projcctcd moving map. 

Attack 

Fundamental empnasis is on the ability to 
find and strike any target at first pass with 
minimal exposure to counter measures. Precise 
target indication, essential for close support, 
extends this ability even to inconspicuous 
targets from low level in a variety of attack 
modes. 


Cost Fffectivcncss 

Extensive F'^ rranii experience, together 
with prolonged li.ghi testing has demonstrated 
that Ferranti INAS dramatically improves 
‘lirsi-slrike* effectiveness. Any specified 
obicctive within the aircraft’s range and 
weapon capabilities can therefore be achieved 
in a reduced number of sorties, with a 
corresponding reduction in costs. INAS 
thcrctorc greatly increases the Harrier’s 
overall effectiveness as a weapons system. 

System Reliability 

Emphasis has also been placed on system 
reliability and ease of maintenance in order 
to minimise logistic support demands in 
Harrier off-base operations. System defects 
are diagnosed to unit level by built-in test 
procedures applied each time the system is 
used. 

INAS is the latest in a long line of 
achievements that have ntadc Ferranti one 
of the most important international names in 
advanced avionics. 

FERRANTI 

INERTIAL NAV/ATTACK SYSTEM 

Ferranti Limited, 

Electronic Systems Department, Ferry Road, 
Edinburgh, EH5 2XS, Scotland. 
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Putting on a show on Saiisbury Plain: the Scorpion, left, and the new 105 mm gun, right 


Heavy in infantry, grcl Division is 
light in armour. It has only one tank 
regiment (which will soon be replacing 
its Ceiitiirions with Chieftains) and, 
before any reservists are called up, 
only one armoured reconnaissance 
regiment (whose Saladin armoured 
cars and Ferret scout cars will soon be 
replaced by tlie lightly aniioured 
Scorpion tracked reconnaissance 
vehicles, armed with a 76 rnrn gun, 
and the Fox scout cars, armed with 
the []o nun Rarden cannon for use 
against APCs). For reconnaissance, the 
division also has its own aviation 
regiment of four squadrons of Sioux 
and Scout helicopters. Some of the 
heavier Scx^uit fielicopters are armed 
with wirc-guided anti-tank missiles. 

The division is cojiiparatively poorly 
off in artillery. It has three light regi- 
inenls of 105 mm pack-howitzers, 
whi(h ill the next few years will be 
rc-equi})[)ed with the new and .sturdier 
britisli gim of the same calibre but 
witli A muv’li improved range. But it 
has only one medium regiment (anned 
with that very old stalwart, the 5.5 
inch gun, whu li later in the decade 
will be n'jjlacod l)v the towed version 
of tlu' \ngl<>-( rerman 155 mm gun 
that is now being developed). It also 
has one lloht aii defence regiment 
i-^which is now rey^laring its old- 
^^hioned runs with the Rapier 

system;. T.a'^tlv, it needs to be 
^oted that the division has no tactical 
^nuclear weapons of its own. 


Engineering support is provided by 
two regiments. I hey aic not so much 
concerned with bridging (though they 
bpre the medium girder bridges for 
crossings) as with the speed with 
|j|y|K^ they can lay mines (where the 




issue of bar mines should help them), 
make demolitions and, w'ith explosives 
and mechanical aids, dig trenches, 
gun-pits and the like. 

By normal Nato standards the divi¬ 
sion is short of tanks and artillery. It 
is very much an infantry outfit. It has 
a few long-range anti-tank weapons: 
the French wire-guided SS 11 missiles 
mounted on helicopters and the Briti.sh 
wfire-guided Swingfire miissiles mounted 
on vehicles. But largely it would have 
to rely on the medium- and .short- 
range anti-tank weapons of its infantry 
battalions, sucli as the Vigilant, the 
Wombat, the Carl Custav and the 
American M 72 onc-sfiot rockets, and 
on the extensive use of mines. 

So the divi.sion would have to fight 
in close or bmken country and, above 
all, it would have to dig in. It would 
have to fight a relatively static battle, 
with its armoured cars initially provid¬ 
ing a covering screen. It would have 
to draw the opposing forces on to its 
infantiy positions and it would have 
to rely on its ability to dig in to protect 
itself from being plastered by artillery 
and aircraft. In northern Gennany, 
for instance, it might well find itself 
dug in away from the BAOR divisions 
but providing a pivot about which a 
fluid battle of tanks and APC-carried 
infantry could swirl. But in Gennany 
it could only hope to delay an 
armoured thru.st, not defeat it. It 
would, moreover, almost certainly have 
to fight w'here it was put, for though 
it can move by road the division has 
no APCs to give it cross-country 
mobility. Indeed, for any form of 
cross-country' mobility, either of men 
or supplies, the division would have to 
look to the helicopters of 38 Cinoup. 


The burden of supply 

The composition of 3rd Division and 
the limitations of its fighting qualities 
are dictated by the f;ict that it was and 
still is designed to be carried by air. 
By the same token, it is .supposed to 
be a quick-reaction force. For limited 
war operations ou't.side Europe, that is 
certainly true, for in .such circum- 
startces there is little inmiediate need 
for tank.s or other heavy items of 
equipment or for substantial stocks of 
ammunition and the like. But in 
Europe the division would need all 
those things. And that carries a severe 
logistic penally, for the tank.s, tin* 
heavier equipment and the division s 
heavier transport vehicles have to be 
moved by sea. 

I’lie division could deploy one of its 
brigades to one of Nato's flanks in 
about a wTek. But it could do so onK 
w'ithout it.s tanks, lieavv vehicles and 
the like. It would, moreover, Ije able 
to carry only limited amounts of 
ammunition and other supplies with 
it, which in intensive fighting would 
be quickly exhausted. Further, in such 
circumstances the brigade would have 
to be deployed very close to its logistic 
base. But this could be managed by 
using only the division’s own resources. 

To deploy the division with its tanks 
and the full requirements of war stocks 
demanded by Saceur would take 
between two and three weeks (and 
probably a little longer if one of the 
brigades were sent to the southern 
flank). But the crux of the matter k 
that thi.s deployment could be achieved 
only after the T & AVR re^rvi«ts 
irequired for the division« logistic sup- 
poM had been called up. So, to be fully 
effective, 3ird Division would have to 
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wait for M-day. 

That knocks quite a large dent in its 
image as a quick-reaction force. Its 
deterrent value would be enhanced if 
methods could be found, first, to sup¬ 
port the movement of a single brigade 
(as a show of force against, say, an 
isolated threat) witli a bigger slice of 
war stocks and, second, to permit the 
deployment of the full division before 
general mobilisation had been decreed. 
Local stockpiling would not be the 
answer, for, with so many possible 
areas of deployment, it would be costly 
both in money and to some extent in 
men. And, plainly, it would be wrong 
to lie a flexible instrument of policy 
such as the strategic reseive down to 
a particular locality, a particular stock¬ 
pile. 

Rather, the answer seems to lie in a 
les‘ hidebound approach. If more 
regular logistic troops could l3e ear¬ 
marked for 3rd Division’s use (though 
not necessarily brought within its 
establishment) the movement of a 
single brigade on a decent war footing 
would be that much easier and effec¬ 
tive. If, further, mobilisation proce¬ 
dures were overhauled so that, through 
a partial call-up, 3rd Division in its 
full logistic trim could be got moving 
before M-day, Nato’s ability to 
respond to a political crisis in Europe 
would be enhanced, for then it would 
have another bid to make before 
jumping to the grand slam. 

The Paras 

For a good number of years there has 
been plenty of heat but not much 
light in the discussion about the role 
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that Nato’s parachute battalions, acting 
as paratroopers and not as top 
class infantry, might play in Europe. 
At one time, some people toyed with 
the idea of small sabotage parties 
dropi^ed behind the enemy lineji. But 
this clearly is more of a job for the 
SAS with its clandestine skills and 
now that Britain alone of the Nato 
allies has committed its special forces 
to Saceur this is presumably the sort of 
task that the regular 22nd SAS regi¬ 
ment would be given to do. 

Today’s concept is that the para¬ 
troopers should be dropped in allied 
territory or in an area .recently over¬ 
run by the enemy, so as to seize points 
of entry (such as ports or airfields), to 
regain vital ground, to hold defiles, to 
delay enemy columns or to counter 
enemy airborne assaults. They might 
well be dropj>ed after the shooting 
had started, because the transport 
aircraft would lx; undikely to be 
available until then. So the para¬ 
troopers would be used in a defensive 
role and the time and, to some extent, 
the place of their employment would 
be dictated by the enemy’s movements. 
They could not be used effectively on 
the central front (except as straight¬ 
forward infantry of the line). So they 
are earmarked for the flanks: Norway 
(though not in its far north in winter) ; 
Denmark ; Italy ; Greece ; and Euro¬ 
pean and Asiatic Turkey. 

On the southern flank they would 
operate as part of a combined airborne 
task force, along with paratroopers 
from other countries, including the 
United States. They would be dropped 
by the Hercules aircraft of Air Sup- 
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Waiting for the green tight 


port Command and, as new landing 
platforms have been developed, their 
supplies could be dropped from mucii. 
the same low altitude as the men 
themselves. But the number of British 
aircraft available means that only one 
British parachute battalion group 
could be dropped at a time. 

Such an operation is still feasible, 
even with the big stream of aircraft it 
entails, so long as the aircraft are care¬ 
fully routed. It would be more 
feasible still if. the aircraft were 
fitted with electronic equipment to 
keep fonnation in bad weather con¬ 
ditions and if the parachute force 
had some blind-dropping capability. 
Neither, at the moment, is on the 
horizon. 
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Just as <Che amphibious idea requires 
a good number of ships to get small 
forces ashore, the para concept 
requires a good number of aircraft to 
get a few men on the ground and to 
keep them supplied for just a few 
days. So, as with the amp)hibious 
forces, there musit be questions about 
the continuing validity of a parachute 
assault. Perhaps, like the Royal 
Marines, the Parachute Brigade should 
turn its thoughts more towards heli¬ 
copters. 

Two bites at the cherry 

Britain takes two bites at the cherry in 
retaining forces trained and ecjuipped 
to fight both inside and outside Europe. 
But that sensible policy exacts a 
penalty: the forces of the .strategic 
reserve can never be perfect instru¬ 
ments for European warfare. Any 
attempt to make them so, the ortlio- 
dox argue, would require them to be 
re-equipped with tanks and APGs and 
that would ruin their ability to move 
((uickly by air. 


Now thrive the 

I’or Europe, the three great weaknesses 
of the strategic reserve are : inadequate 
defences against attacks by low flying 
aircraft ; an old fashioned mix of anti¬ 
tank weapons ; and a lack of tactical 
mobility on the battlefield. The first 
two arc common lo the British armed 
forces as a whole and, indeed, to many 
other Nato armies as well. The third 
IS only really relevant to a'ir-portable 
formations. But change, evolutionary' 
rather than re volutionary" in its 
character, is in the air. So much so 
that today’s poor cousins of European 
warfare may find themselves in a few 
years’ time promoted from sitting 
below the salt to the high table of 
war. 

Fire curtains 

fV) guard themselves against attacks by- 
fast, low flying aircraft, the Russians 
have -adopted -a solution appropriaftc ito 
a big army which is likely to be pix^ 
by the umbrella of air 
'-uperiority : 23 mm cannons, with a 
^’ange of less than 4,000, metres, Whidh 
are mounted on armoured vehicles thait 
advance with the tanks. In a fluid, 
quick-moving battle, those camnons are 
Jnore of a menace 'than the Russian 
Sain systems (which aae better suited 
fur the atnea ddenoe of airfields, base 
dumps and .tlie Inke)^ Typically, Ac 


So, always, the strategic reserve will 
be .something of a compromise. Like 
British defence policy itself, it will be 
somewhat fuzzy and imprecise. 
Nothing more than a qualified “ Yes ” 
can ever, in these circumstances, be 
the answer to the two questions posed 
earlier in this survey about the strate¬ 
gic and tactical value of these forces 
wi'tliin Na'to. But to argue tliat Britain 
should prepare only to fight in Europe 
and then to fight only one sort of war 
there is both dangerous and false. 

Rather, what should be done is to 
seek to improve the strategic reserve’s 
ability lo fight in Europe, as much on 
its flanks as on the central front, with¬ 
out seriously damaging its capacity to 
fight elf?ewhere. That is already hap¬ 
pening with the weapons coming info 
service with the strategic reserve (that 
is on the tac/tical level). It is by no 
means so clear that it will hap|>en with 
mobilisation and deployment (that is 
on the strategic level). To tliese two 
concluding themes, this survey must 
now turn. 


armourers 

British have concentrated upon a solu- 
ition appnopriaite to a small army which 
would have 'to fight in conditions of air 
inferiarity : a combination of Rapier 
missile baftteries and hand-held 
Blowpipe miifflisdles. 

Rapier is a good system, capable of 
further development. It relies on optical 
tracking and automatic guidance. It 
i.s light and ea.sy to move around by 
aircraft, helicopters and Land-Rovers. 
It is economical in manpower. It is 
both accurate and lethal. It has a 


goodish range. It is well enough proved 
to get the Americans .seriously inter¬ 
est^ in it. And, of course, it 
is expensive. 

At the moment it is a fair weather 
weapon. But radar tracking equipment 
is being developed to enable the 
mi.ssiles to be fired at night or in thick, 
cloudy weather. How long this pliase 
of development will last is not clear, 
hut, with luck, the British army should 
be properly equipped with a mixture 
of fair weather and blind-fire Rapier 
missiles—at a gue^ss in the obvious 
proportion of two-to-one—^by the 
middle of this decade. 

The missiles, like all Sam systems, 
will provide area defence. A regiment 
of them should provide adequate, 
though not airtight, defence for, 
say, the three brigades of 3rd Division 
corjcenltrated in their battlefield 
positions. In suidh a divi-sdonal 
area, however, there is a need for point 
defence against sudden, surprise attacks 
by marauding aircraft. Something 
more than machine-guns are required 
to protect, say, a command post, 
an infantry l^attalion or an 
artillery battery against such raids. 
Again by the middle of this decade, 
this will he provided by hand-held 
Blowpipe missiles. These rely on 
optical tracking and manual steering 
and have a range similar to that of 
the Russian caruion. The conibina)tion 
of these Jtwo systemis should give both 
BAOR and the strategic reserve iTOttcr 
protection againist aittacks by low flying 
aircraft. That welcome sCaltc of aff'aliirs 
is not before tinK?. 

Hitting back 

In this centui) at least, the tank is 
never likely to become a museuxif 



Th0 poim of ifit Rop^r 
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Coming in, the Swingfire 

piece. For armies throughout the world, 
It will n‘inain indispensable. But the 
technical development curve for the 
tank is flattening out, while that for 
arit'i-tank weapons is still rising sharply. 
Witliin, perhaps, as little as ten years* 
time the tank will no longer be the 
monarch of all it surveys on the Euro- 
])ean ))aUlefield. 

Liddell Hart’s famous threc-to-one 
ratio of pn'ponderance for an attack 
to succeeti will soon have to f>e revised, 
upwards. Om* reason for this is the 
lutrotluciion of wire-guided anti-tank 
Il.i^>iles capalile of engaging tanks up 
to a r.unjr of .j,o()o metres. This is the 
ran;;e of the Swingflre, produced by 
tlu‘ Hiitish Aircraft CWpo ration. 
Sensibly, the V>ritish army has decided 
to plump for .1 coiuTiion family of 
Swingfire Mounted on AKls 

and other vehicles, these missiles are 
already in service wdih the armoured 
3 . regiments of BAOR and the stiaiegic 
reserve, d’hey can hv controlled by an 
^ operator some distance away from the 
, launch vehicle. So, too, wilf Beeswing, 
has a wider art of fire than 
S'^vAPC-mounted Swingfire and which 


can be fired cither from a vehicle or 
the ground. These missiles will be 
issued within the next few years to 
the infantry battalions, to replace the 
shorter-ranged Vigilant. Finally, to 
replace the French SS ii, now' 
mounted on .some of the army’s Scout 
helicopters, a modified \'ersion of 
Swingfire will be strapped on to the 
new army helicopter, the Lynx. 

The a^'t of engaging tanks from a 
helicopter armed with wire-guided 
miisisii'Ies is more 'Ch'an well advanced. 
It is firmly ostaiblkshed. The hcl'icopter 
is alt least as expen.«ve Do buy and Do 
maintain in the field as a tank. But the 
helicopters are needed, in any case, 
for reconnaissance and it makes good 
sense to give some of them an addi¬ 
tional ability to kill tanks. It would 
make much less sense, however, if these 
helicopters came to be r^ard^ solely 
as tank-destroyers. 

Swingfire has its rivals, especially 
when it comes to mounting the missiles 
on helicopters. The two principal ones 
are the Franco-German Hot and the 
American Tow systems. Swingfire has 
a longer range than either, but a slower 


time of flight. It appears to demand 
a higher degree of skill from the 
gunner. But it does not require the 
helicopter to fly on a straight course 
or to remain hovering while the missile 
is in flight, as the other two systems 
do. 

The anti-tank heHcopter is here to 
stay. But it must be used correctly. 
Helicopters are very vulnerable to 
ground fire, so that they must not be 
sent off hunting, like wolf packs, 
across enemy-held ground. They must 
wait for the tanks to make their move 
and then stalk them from beliind 
buildings, trees, hedgerows, hlilllocks 
and haystacks. In aJt it its a crafty, 
dodgy business. Swingfire fits thfe con¬ 
cept and It nuakes sense to use the 
same system in the air as on the 
ground. But theie are already some 
soldiers—and not all of them are to 
be found in the Army Air Corps—^who 
argue that eventually helicopters alone 
should be responsible for wire-guided 
missiles l>ecausc this is the best way 
of capitalising on their long range. 

The next step in their arguiiiiem is 
that pr(yl)ably the worst gap of all in 
the anti-tank armoury is to lie found 
in the lack of weapons capable of 
engaging tanks at their own nonikal 
gun range (that is, around the 2,000 
metre mark and under). The answer, 
they now say with even more convic¬ 
tion than they did even a couple of 
yeairs ago, can be found in Dlie develoiJ- 
ment of a liigh velocity anti-tank gun 
mounted in an armoured, self-propelled 
vehicle with a much lighter weight 
and a much lower silhouette than a 
tank. That may well have to wait on 
the development of a new gun, common 
to the tank and the anti-tank vehicle. 
But, with lits usual love of initials, 
tlie British army is already talking 
longingly about Spat (self-propellctl 
anti-tank) and Apspat (air-porlable 
self-propelled -anti-tank) weapons. For 
the armoured brigades of BAOR, some 
fonri of Spat to replace the short- 
ranged Wombats of the infantry 
battalions looks highly probable. 

But Apspat might not be the right 
answer for the strategic reserve forces. 
Tliey, too, have to think ahead to the 
time when not only the Wombat but 
the hand-held Carl Gustav weapons 
wiidl have to be replaced. For th^i the 
ideal isoluDion would appear to Be in a 
weapon not much bigger than the Carl 
Gusitav w’hioh can easSy be carried and 
fired by an infantryman and which 
can engage tanks between ranges of, 
say, 100 metres and 1,500 metres. 
Direct firing over short raises pree^ts 
no problem j but some fonn of terminal 



i ;M Phantoms have givan fighter pilofi 
: ’ / vsengaged hosttie aircraft in air-to-air 
' . Iffi^ntom with greater superiority than ever bef 
^^ :«Hth €»etendiMe leading edge slats to give the PK 
t^fht^ turning for combat manoeuvring, plus significantly.' 

stai^tliy^i^ Kj^dling qualities throughout ttwi^ 
regime. Thesfats reduce drag at high angles^ 
and increase tracking time on target. □ The F-4 now hai^gr 
energy manoeuvrability, plus all the toughness ar^ 
dependability we’ve built into every Phantom /"^Vy 
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guidance is required to hit a tank at 
long ones. 

Such weapons are, in fact, now being 
actively developed. Their cost is higher 
than a high velocity gun (which always 
retains the inherent advantage of being 
able to use a variety of ammunition) 
but lower than a wire-guided missile. 
At the moment, there are two rival 
■ forms of terminal guidance, one using 
infra-red techniques and the other 
laser beams. The French Milan and 
the American Dragon rely on infra¬ 
red tracking while the Atlas, which 
is being jointly developed by the British 
Aircraft Corporation and Fabrique 
Nationale of Belgium, uses laser beams. 
It would l>e wrong at this stage of 
development to come to a definitive 
decision between the respective merits 
of these two systems. But, for the 
British forces at least, Atlas would 
appear to have a lot to commend it— 
not least because infra-red guided 
missiles can be distracted from their 
targets by other sources of heat, such 
as burning buildings and vehicles and 
even the sun. 

Swingfire, Spat and Atlas for BAOR, 
Swingfire and Atlas for the strategic 
reserve would be a formidable combi¬ 
nation of weapons. But they will have 
to be good enough to last in service 
well into the 1980s. By then, yet 
another anti-tank weapon system 
should also be deployed : fi^ld artillery 
rockets. These are the land equivalent 
of the cluster bombs dropped by air¬ 
craft, which seek to disable tanks by 
scattering small bombs or mines in 
their path. Their great advantage is 
that they have at least the range of 
a modern medium or heavy artillery 
gun, so they can be used to engage 
tanks in the rear areas long before 
the tanks can come into action. The 
divisions of BAOR would have to be 
the first to get them. But, now that 
the cominiiinent to European defence 
is so strong, it would be wrong not 
to issue them eventually to jrd Division, 
especially if some light-weight typ)es 
could be developed which could be 
carried in support helicopters. 

Sky warriors 

It is easy enough to move troops 
quickly by aircraft. But once the troops 
of the strategic reserve are deployed 
in their battle positions, they have 
very little tactical mobility. At the best, 
^hey would te tied to the roads. At the 
worst, they would have to fight where 
jhey were put. Yet, even in the rear 
flank areas where the brigades of 
Ijpt? Division would be stationed, the 


need to move a battalion or even a 
brigade up to 50 kms or so could easily 
arise, though more probably on the 
southern or northern flanks of Nato 
than on the central front. 

The reasons for such a move are 
many. Among them are : the blocking 
of an armoured thrust in an unexpected 
area; the reinforcement of a 
threatened battalion or brigade ; and 
dealing with enemy forces landed by 
helicopters or dropped by parachute. 
The move would have to <start at short 
notice and it would have to be com¬ 
pleted quickly so as to give the infantry 
battalions time either to dig in or -to 
site their antHtank wcajions. 

Support helicopters like the Puma 
and medium-lift helicopters like the 
Chinook or the Sikorsky CH-53 would 
seem to provide the obvious means. 
But Britain has no medium-lift 
helicopters (though it most certainly 
should have, if only to support the 
Harriers or to shift tactical nuclear 
missiles around). Nor does it have 
enough support helicopters to make the 
concept of a helicopter-borne brigade 
really feasible, for such a brigade would 
need the continuing support of about 
60 Wesse.x and Puma helicopters. 

Whether Britain should devote what 
few helicopters it has to air cavalry 
experiments and whether, more alarm¬ 
ingly to the economisers, it should buy 
more helicopters are matters of fierce 
controversy. So fierce, indeed, that 
there are very few men to be found 
standing in the middle between the 
ardent enthusiasts and the distinctly 
cool. The argument is somewhat 
reminiscent of the one in the late 1920s 
and early 1930S about the future of 


tanks, when the enthusiasts mined 
their own chance of success by pushing 
too hard and those who were Obstruc¬ 
tive turned out in the end to be foob. 
Jusit a.s then, there do not appear to be 
sufficient hard and fast facts on which 
to come to a judgment. The report 
of a seminar by the Royal United 
Services Institute on ‘the use of the 
helicopter in the land battle (available 
from the institute at £1) shows how 
many words have been spent and how 
few dtecisions have been taken. 

American experience in Vietnam is 
a shaky guideline. There, helicopters 
have been used in all sorts of roles, 
except -tlie anti-tank one, on a grand, if 
not grandiose, scale. Many of th^ 
have been destroyed by ground fire, 
but none of them liave been subject 
to aircraft attacks. In Europe, the 
situation would be completely reversed. 
The danger of ground fiire would 
lau^ely be avoided by routing the iheli- 
copters over friendly •territory (that is 
the rear areas of the battlefield), but 
that would •still leave them exposed to 
aircraft attacks. No one really knows 
how vulnerable helicopters are to such 
attacks. There have been some guesses, 
but nothing more. But, plainly, heli¬ 
copters carrying troops and their 
supplies would have to fly stealthily— 
and, preferably, by night, which would 
imm^iateJy add to the cos>t because 
of the navigation equipment required. 
Their crews, moreover, would have -to 
be trained to put the men and their 
equipment down very close to the tac¬ 
tical portions that to be defendetl 
—a precise art that only the Royal 
Marines and thedr helicopter pilots 
have really practised, although the 
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an expert corps of 
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in London and abroad; 
but some stories 
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foreign department 
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BORLETTI 


Fuses for all 
applications: 
ground, sea, air 



Borletti was established m 1896 to manufacture high 
precision mechanical products and its Ordnance 
Division has since developed a wide range of timing 
devices and fuses for artillery shells, rockets, airborne 
bombs, land and sea mines and demolition charges 
In the past years Borletti was assigned some of the 
most important fuse contracts under the U S. Off 
Shore Procurement programme 

Most NATO and SEATO Services are equipped with 
Borletti fuses and timing devices 

Manufacturing facilities include up-dated high pre¬ 
cision machinery, automatic assembly machines and 
full X'Ray services for inspection requirements 
Italian Army Inspection teams are permanently 
stationed at the Borletti Ordnance Plants 
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army and the RAF are now taking an do many modern weapons of war. And, 
intensive interest in such taotics and above all, there is something very odd 
extensive trials are being carried out. in the argument that boosts the merits 

In all, the idea of ferrying troops of strategically mobile forces but then 

around the battlefield by helicopter denies these very forces the means of 

looks a tall order. Yet, however badly tactical mobility. It would be folly if 

they frame their arguments, the the army and the RAF were to cancel 

instinct of those who push the ide^ the large scale exercise with helicopters 

seems to be sound. Helicoptcns arc planned for this summer. It would be 

open to attacks from the air ; but so even greater folly if, .say, through silly 

arc vehicles on the road. Helicopters rows about who s/hould man what, the 

are costly to buy and to run ; but so lielicopter 'in the 1970s were to suffer 

arc tanks. Helicopters imi>ose yet the same fate in the Britii^h forces as 

another logistic burden ; but so, too, the tank in the 1930s. 


Managing better 


As the years wind slowly by, to the 
usual accompaniment of grouses and 
grumbles from the armed services, new 
weapons will add to the effectiveness 
of the strategic reserve forces more, 
I>erhaps, than they will add to 
that of BAOR, simply l:)ecause these 
forces have more lost ground -to make 
up. These weapons and the men who 
would use them would give a good 
account of themselves in battle—so 
long as they were kept away from the 
heart of -the armoured dogfight. On 
that score, Britain and Nato can rest 
reasonably content. The plans drawn 
up for these forces are not foolish. 
They take full account of the limita¬ 
tions. They are realistic in recognising 
both what such troops could do in 
battle and what constraints will 
continue to be imposed on defence 
spending. 

The new weapons will come in 
slowly, ever so slowly. But when it 
comes to questions of tactical mobility 
it would be fair to predict—though not 
to }ioj>e—that little in fact will alter. 
Because it is so expensive, t/he heli¬ 
copter will be written down, though 
not completely written off, as being 
untried and unorthodox. Yet another 
opportunity will then be missed, for 
once it is more openly recognised than 
M is now that the value of amphibious 
and parachute warfare is dimfinishing 
Britain, by buving more support heli¬ 
copters, could create another brigade in 
addition to those which already make 
up the strategic reserve. Tactically 
mobile, such a brigade would be manna 
to those who recognise the need for 
deterrents elsewhere in Nato than on 
lihc central front and who carry the 
id^a of political flexibility in a crisis 
fi|R,JEurope right through to the organi- 
of NatoV armed forces. 


As Nato's plans already recognise, 
the best, indeed perhaps the only, way 
to make use of an a'ir-inobile strategic 
reserve is for its men to make a dis¬ 
play of force, a demonstration of 
solidarity, wtII before any frontiers 
arc crossed and the shooting starts. This 
is all part of -the process of crisis 
management. And /the skill with which 
such a procesis, up -to and including the 
deployment of troops, is conducted may 
be even more important -tomorrow than 
it is today. First because, cither 
through negotiations or unilaterally, 
Nato's forces in Europe may be reduced 
in size in the years to come. Second 
because no one is going to be so foolish 
as to bash through the central front 
(unless its defences are reduced to 
a shambles) if the chance to make 
smaller gains by more indirect means 
presents itself. And then, before the 
shots arc fired and before even the 
nuclear consequences are coasciously 
reckoned, it will be troops that can 
be flown in quickly, rather than home¬ 
land or garrison troops, which will show 
whether Nato as an international 
alliance really has got muscles. 

There v^ould, however, be little 
point in flying troops out except in 
their full fighting and logistic 
trim, for -their deterrent value is 
measured by the punch they can 
deliver, the delay they c>an impose. But, 
as was .seen earlier, it is just not pos¬ 
sible to adhieve '^uch a state of readi¬ 
ness in 3rd Division until general 
mobili.sation has been declared. 

Too much within Nato, not merely 
within the British contribution, is tied 
to M-day. If M-day ever dawned, 
would it have the same fateful conse¬ 
quences as mobilisation did in 1914, 
when once the machine .started , to clank 
the poHtidans found dttenm\ye& unable 


to stop it grinding forward to war ? 
Is there not some room for an inter¬ 
mediate stage between the, peacetime 
deployment of Nato’s forces and full- 
soa'le mobili'Siaition ? If Nato clings, as 
it .should, to -a sitrategy of flexible 
response, then surely that strategy 
should be applied as much in the 
weeks before the battle as in the battle 
itself. 

Here, Britain has a chance to show 
the rest of Nato the way. It would be 
neither difficult nor costly to devise 
techniques for partial mobilisation that 
would bring 3rd Division up to its full 
fighting strength before reinforcements 
had to be called up and flown out to 
BAOR. That would form another rung 
in the ladder of response. 

Nato is now .somewhat stiff in its 
joints. At 'its worst, it is hag-ridden by 
a Maginot Line obsession about M-day 
and the central front in Germany. It 
needs to be more supple, perhaps more 
unorthodox, in its movements and 
responses. And within the strategic 
reserve forces of Britain and the 
United States it could well have one 
of the means of rejuvenation at hand 
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questions about ^n. 

Even if you're not sure wiiat 
your questions 

diouldte. 


Don’t feel badly if you don’t know much about / 1 

Yen. Because the international money market ifl||r \ 
has never been as complicated and confusing as wtH, ' 
it is today. ▼ 

1'hat’s why you need as much information 
about Yen as you can get. And we’ll be glad to help you in any way we can. 

We’re Sumitomo Bank. One of Japan’s biggest. We have branches in cities 
around the world. And forty years experience in international transactions. Which 
puts us in a pretty good position to assist you. 

We’ll give you all the background information on Yen. Then we’ll tell you about 
such things as Yen finance, Yen quotations, Yen accounts and Yen transactions. 
And we’ll do more than just tell you about them. If you want us to, we’ll handle 
them for you. 

And then we’ll go a few steps further than that. If you’d like, we’ll help you 
borrow Yen. We’ll help you open a business in Japan. Or establish a joint venture. 
And if you’re already doing business in Japan, we’ll help you do more. 

In short, we’ll do everything for you that we’ve done for our domestic clients for 
years. 

So please contact the Sumitomo Bank nearest you. if you have a million questions 
about Yen. Or if you can’t even think of one. 


The Sumitomo Bank Ltd. 

Tokyo and Osaka, Japan 

London Branch: 5 Moorgata, London, E.C. 2 Telephone: 600*0211 Telex; 887668 
OUsseldorf Branch: 4000. DU&seldorf, Kdnigsalle 28, W. Germany 
Telephone: (0211)10594 Telex: 8537114 
New York. Chicago, Los Angeles. San Francisco. 

Hong Kong, Singapore, Sydney. Sao Paulo 
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Pruilmtial 

Increased profits 
and bonuses for 1971 


Points from the annual statement of the Chairman, Mr. K. A. USherwood. 


:|c We are equipping the company to continue 
to develop its business by a continuing 
re-appraisal of the services offered, the way 
we sell them and the efficiency of their 
administration. 

:{( Further progress from our already substantial 
^^overggyafiJsusiness expected. 

:ie Ordinary Branch new annual premiums for 
individual business in the United Kingdom 
increased by nearly 30%—the highest rate for 
many years. 

He A limited issue of deferred annuity bonds 
attracted over f 13 millions of single premiums 
in less than three weeks. 

^ Industrial Branch new annual premiums 
slightly higher. Despite the collection of 
premiums at frequent intervals, the bene¬ 
fits given in this branch bear comparison 
with those available for the same size of 
premium in the Ordinary Branch. 

:}: Rate of reversionary bonus increased to 
3.30% in the Ordinary Branch and main¬ 
tained at 2.60% in the Industrial Branch. 

Rates of terminal bonuses increased in 
both Branches. 


He General Branch premium income increased by 
20%. The underwriting profit of £1,478,000 
compares with a loss of £260,000 for the 
previous year. In the United Kingdom the 
increases in premium rates greatly reduced the 
loss on motor business, and in other accounts 
a good profit was achieved overall. 

He We are concerned that a great proportion of 
our private policy holders are under-insured 
to a serious degree and that so many homes 
carry no insurance on the household goods 
and furniture. 

He Total net dividends 3.60p per share as against 
3.20p per share for previous year. 
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REVIEW OF RESULTS 

(Life and General Branches) 

1971 

£m 

1970 

£m 

New annual premium income 

(Life Branches) 

43 7 

39-1 

Total premium income and considerations 

347-2 

309-1 

Investment income . 

157-8 

148-9 

Balance sheet value of assets 

2475-3 

2295-0 

Market value of assets . 

3383-5 

2690-9 

Equivalent gross dividend per share. 

5-88p 

6-31 p 


w 
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remain confident that 
we shall continue to grow” 

Lord Verulam 



PROFIT BEFORE TAX NET PROFIT M 

BEFORE DIVIDENDS m 


11971 £ 14 , 878,000 £ 8 , 110,000 | 

11970 £12,149,000 £6,870,000 | 

- - Not including figures (or Midland Electric Manufacturing Co Ltd, acquired Dec 1971 




Ordinary Dividend up for third year 
running* 

Now 20% - 197018%. 


, A , Earnings per Ordinary Share up again. 
Now8.5p - 1970 7.1 p. 



Return on Capital Employed up. 
Now 16.5% - 197014.9%. 



Ordinary Dividend cover improved. 
Now 1.8 times - 19701.7 times. 



Property re-valuation surplus of 
£8.7 million. 



Reserves further strengthened—-still 
no goodwill in Balance Sheet. 



Exports and Overseas activities now 
about one-third of our total sales. 



U.K. sales of finished products and 
components rose to 52% from 45%. 
Inclusion of MEM will further improve 
this trend. 


Annual ttaport and Aeeowit$ wiUgMtrta aafpktd on wriuan nquatt to tha Saenttiy o! Tht OtHo Uoul Company Luntlotl u 1, Kmgowoy. London, WC2 

BUILDING PRODUCTS • ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT • ENGINEERING • METALS 
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renta fund 


MORE THAN 
£75 MILLION 

A mutual fund based 
in Luxemburg, 
founded in 1966 by 


BANQUE DE BRUXELLES s.a. 

BANQUE INTERNATIONALE A LUXEMBOURG s.a. 
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1915: the 5aj was passing out of Radmond's hands 


The infusible nation 


THE GREEN FLAG 

By Robert Kee. 

Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 877 
pages. £5.95. 


Modern Irish nationalism has always 
been a sectional movement. It is true 
that it has roots in the colonial 
nationalisni of the Ascendancy parlia¬ 
ment of the eighteenth century and in 
the Jacobin republicanism of the Ulster 
Presbyterians who rebelled in 1798. It 
is also true that its leaders 'have often 
been Protestant, English in descent or 
aristocratic, and its philosophers have 
spoken of uniting all Irishmen against 
the English foe. None the less in practi¬ 
cal terms it has been the movement of 
one section—the majority section—of 
the Irish people against those whom 
ancestry, religion, education, social con¬ 
servatism or minority fears made loyal 
to the British connection. It thus 
divided Irish society and conspired 
with economic non-development and 
J'eligious sectarianism to preserve the 
»»gid divisions inherited from history. 

Irish nationalism has its historic 
>“oots in the tribal resistance of the 
Uaelic Irish to the English invaders 
horn the twelfth century onwards. 
They clunflf tenaciousilv to their lan¬ 


guage and customs and waged incessant 
war on the invader. After the reforma¬ 
tion, this struggle assumed a religious 
aspect when the suppre.ssion of 
Catholicism became part of British 
government policy. The bulk of the 
Gael and most of the earlier English 
settlers in Ireland remained loyal to the 
“ Old Faith.’* As Catholics they sup¬ 
ported the Stuarts and were deprived 
of all civil rights by the penal laws of 
the eighteenth century. The .story of 
Irish nationalism is essentially the 
struggle of the descendants of these 
people to reassert their national 
identity. In the early part of the nine¬ 
teenth century this struggle was linked 
with the abolition of the penal laws ; 
in the later half it was linked with the 
agrarian struggle to wrest ownership of 
the land from tlic landlords. But even 
after these tangible grievances were 
removed nationalism survived as an 
independent force. The real tragedy of 
Ireland is that its two communities and 
cultures were never welded into one 
nation. Its legacy is sectarian strife in 
the north and a monolithic republic 
in the south which, for all its easy¬ 
going amiability, bas really succeeded 
ordy in assimilating the Catholic 
nationalist part of the Irish heritage. 

Mr Kee has written a lucid and well- 
researched account of Irish nationali.st 


movements from the late eighteenth 
century' to the Anglo-Irish J’realy of 
1921. It should serve as a useful start¬ 
ing-point for tiiose who seek to under¬ 
stand the historical background of 
modern Ireland, even if most of 
the factual material has already been 
covered by more specialist works. His¬ 
torians will still go to Professor Lyons’s 
“ Ireland Since the f'amine ” for 
broad historical analysis. Mr Kee 
underrates the independent emotional 
force of nationalism in the minds of 
the majority of rri:;hmen which gave 
such an irrational dimension to the 
Irish question and made it incompre¬ 
hensible to the English. It was not just 
land-hunger and was not to be assuaged 
by agrarian reform or old age pensions 
or any beneficent measures taken by 
British governments. In any circum¬ 
stances it would probably have pre¬ 
cluded a final settlement short of full 
independence, such was the depth of 
nationalist feeling. 

The most valuable part of the book 
is the account of the years following 
the 1916 rising. This is largely based 
on a thorough examination of contem¬ 
porary newspaper material. Here the 
author has broken new ground. He 
shows that the bulk of nationalist 
opinion condemned the killings carried 
out by the IRA from 1919 onwards. It 
was only when the Briti.sh government 
unleased British terrorism that the IRA 
began to enjoy widespread support and 
people wanted to be rid of British rule 
at any cost. Eventuallv in 1921 the 
Britisli goveniriieru had to sit down to 
negotiate with the men of violence, si 
I'hese in turn got the credit for the 
mea.sure of independence granted, 
although it was little in advance of 
what could have been achieved by con¬ 
stitutional mean>.. This hallowed the 
tradition of violence iji Irish life ; it 
divided Ireland irreparably, both terri¬ 
torially and .socially, and produced a 
republic at times more concerned with ^ 
nationalist symbols than the real busi- , 
ness of economic development and 
s'oeial reform. Succeeding generations 
have paid the penalty. 

Before the Boyne 

THE MAVAL SIDE OF KING WILLIAM'S 
WAR 

By Edward R. Powley. 

Adam and Charles Black, 392 pages. 
£ 4 . 20 . _ 

Nothing would have surprised the 
amiable author of this book more than 
the timing of its publication. He pro¬ 
vides die most detailed, if not the most 
dramatic, account of the Siege of 
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Londonderry which has yet appeared, 
and some of tlie remarks which he 
quotes niiglit just as well have been 
made in 1972 as in 16B9 : 

Since I was l»f>rn 1 never saw a town 
of sc:> little Strength to Rout an Amiy 
widi sT) many generals against it. The 
walls are not tfm< hed, the Mouses 
generally bn^ke dfrwn by Bombs. 

So wrote Rirke, colonel of the notorious 
Lainh.s, when he relieved the town. 

The relfwance of the narrative is 
remarkable. While William 111 looked 
towards ICurope and neglected his back 
door in Ireland, another notable 
Protestant cleric organised the defence 
of the city against Catholic armies 
to create the myth which has sustained 
Orangemen over the past ;^oo yeais. 
As Sir Arthur Bryant says in his 
introduction, William was a reluctant 
“liberator'’ of Ireland because he 
was solely interested in the j>ro.sccutioii 
of the war against France. 'Fhe book 
covers only the first 20 months of the 
war, ending somewhat arbitrarily 
before the Battle of the Boyne. 

Unfortunately, is it a jumble of de¬ 
tails. The tortuous style, wdth a 
prcdeliction for strings of parenthetical 
clauses, prevents the reader from seeing 
the wood for the trees. This book has, 
in fact, all the merits and defects of 
a doctoral dissertation, though the 
reader is spared the apparatus of 
scholarship, which is tucked away. 

The late Edward Powley was an 
adrniralDle example of the amateur 
historian. His first hook on the part 
played by the navy in the Glorious 
Revolution remains the standard work. 
Some 40 years later, after a lifetime 
of .school teaching, he produced this 
continuation of the story. Hr was a 
meticulous scholar and also the success¬ 
ful creator of the Cromwell Museum 
at Huntingdon and the Samuel Pepys 
Society in London. Would that his 
literary ability had equalled his 
historical enthusiasm. 



: incidental liberator 
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Comings and goings 

EGYPT; IMPERIALISM AND 
REVOLUTION 

By Jacques Berque, translated by 
Jean Stewart. 

Faber. 736 pages. £15, 

As a writer of latter-day Arab social 
history Profes.sor Berque has few rivals 
in liis own country, France, or else¬ 
where. I’hanks to his gifted translator, 
his portrait in depth of Egypt comes 
over m English with the same .stunning 
fresh ries.s as the original work. The 
period observed is the rise and decline 
of British power in Egypt, culminating 
on that fearful Saturday in January, 
1952, when 700 buildings in Cairo 
were burnt down by rioting crowds. 

Some readers may regret that, hav¬ 
ing been taken so far through so inany 
pages, they are not allowed a glimpse 
of the fully realised revolution in 
Na.sser’s hands. But this book is more 
concerned with the symptoms than the 
fulfilment—with the revolutionary 
impulse that an alien presence fosters. 
What emerges clearly is that whenever 
great violence broke out—whether in 
1919, fanned by Zaghlul’s exhilarating 
nationalism, or later in the 1930s and 
I95)0s—it was never, as the British liked 
to think, just the work of mindless 
mobs incited by political hotheads. 
I'here was alway.s a countrywide con¬ 
vulsion, embracing every cla.ss of 
Egyptian from workers and students to 
ulania and civil .servants, and rever¬ 
berating through the villages. In 1919 
the little village of Zifta “ exi.sted as an 
autonomous republic for several weeks 
behind il.s mud walls.” 

Professor Bert^ue describes his work 
as an e.ssay ; and in form, if not si'ze, 
it is. 'The historical narrative and 
economic analyses are interspersed 
with meditative chapters that occa¬ 
sionally break out of theii chronologi¬ 
cal order. Reflections on the Arabi 
revolt, the prelude to British occupa¬ 
tion, precede an account of how it came 
about. A similar inversion, the com¬ 
ment preceding the record, applies to 
Zaghlul’s arrest, Cross-reference.s would 
help the Jess initiated reader. T.ater, 
there is a tendency to accept too 
readily the current Egyptian version. 
The statement that Egypt bore “ the 
brunt of the a.s.sault “ in the 1948 war 
in Palestine will not do. Eg>'pt got the 
tail end of it, certainly, but through 
leaving too much to others at the start. 
One may also question whether Egypt 
entered that war with quite the anti- 
colonial passion that is nowadays popu¬ 
larly ascribed to it. It suffered its own 
confusions—among them quite a 
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kindly attitude to its own Jewish popu¬ 
lation—and went to war, surely, in a 
spirit of noblesse oblige. But these lean¬ 
ings toward local legend are'a minor 
flaw in an otherwise fine evocation of 
an ancient Islamic country, eager to 
acquire western knowhow, but not to 
have it forced down its throat. 

There arc splendid descriptions of 
Cairo and Alexandria as they were in 
the nineteenth century and as they 
became under new layers of rich 
foreign residents. The details of rural 
life are beautifully sketched in. Studies 
of village characters who ro,se to posi¬ 
tions of civic eminence are reminders 
that Egypt was evolving socially under 
its own impetus and was not just a 
sparring circle of nationalist politicians, 
stiff-necked British and palace hangers- 
on. The writer has steeped himself in 
Egypt, lived there and walked and 
talked himself down the less well- 
known paths of its history, drawing on 
rich, untapped sources—family papers, 
company reports, unpublished memoirs, 
British, French and Egyptian archives. 
Not least are his cullings from Egypt's 
own poet.s and novelists, who write with 
such vivid imagery' and often reflect 
their times more faithfully than do 
diarists and press reporters. 

Counter-intelligence 

NETWORK 

By Heinz H6hne and Hermann 
Zoning. 

Seeker and Warburg. 381 pages. 
£3.50. _ 

It is in the nature of things that a 
democratic state’s secret intelligenct* 
service cannot please all its citizens all 
the time ; and, notwithstanding whai 
other states do, there arc alwa\- 
quixotic innocents who would dispenv^ 
altogether wjth the apparatus ot 
spies and spying. Should the secret 
.service go to work thoroughly it i" 
charged with anti-democratic conduct 
Should it be easy-going it is scolded 
and mocked for any nasty knock that 
may have taken the government b' 
surprise. Remember the outburst ol 
indignation at the failings of lli<‘ 
Central Intelligence Agency that fol¬ 
lowed the humiliation of the Bay of 
Pigs ? 

Before they came to power in Bonn, 
the west German Social Democrats 
rebuked General Gehlen’s Federal 
Intelligence Service for superfluous 
.snooping and uncontrollable mischief 
making in general, perpetrated in the 
name of combating communist sub¬ 
version. But as federal chancellor, Herr 
Brandt asked : “ What do wc have om 
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Gehhn: poacher or gamekeeper ? 


information services for ? Why did no 
one tell me anything ? ” when, only a 
fortnight after he had signed -the non¬ 
aggression treaty with Poland in 
Warsaw in December, 1970, his co¬ 
signatory was ousted from office in 
unexpectedly tumultuous circumstances. 

To be fair to General Gehlen’s 
many critics, the first of tlieir objections 
was by no means far-fetched. That 
was that the Federal Intelligence 
Service, whose allotted field of opera¬ 
tions was abroad (mainly east of the 
Elbe) was poaching ambitiously on 
the home ground reserved for the 
Office for the Protection of the Federal 
C-onstitution. But they also argued that 
CJerieral Gehlen seemed to be bent 
simultaneously on accumulating secret 
personal power on a scale harmful to 
the workings of democracy. In the 
process, they say, he enlisted the 
help of several gentlemen who 
had learned their trade under Himmler 
and Heydrich. Hetrr Hohne and the 
iate Hermann Zolling write for the 
most part convincingly and enthral- 
iingly of Gehlen’s rise, ascendancy, 
and decline. Their book is composed 
largely of a series of articles that were 
published originally in the iconoclastic 
news magazine Der Spiegel. They arc 
well informed that it is surprising 
that no action has been taken since 
under the German equivalent of the 
Official Secrets Act. In the authors' 
index to sources there arc repeated 
references to official reports and diaries 
tiow “ in private ownership." 

Critical as they are of the Federal 
Intelligence Service, the authors ack¬ 
nowledge its indispensability “so long 
the insulated social systems of the 
t^ast close their doors to a world 
eager for d^nte, so long as the 
federal government in the clear 
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interests of west Germany must seek 
to discover other countries’ secrets in 
order to protect itself against surprises.” 
But they recommend that the service 
should set geographical priorities for 
gathering intelligence, limiting general 
reporting as a rule to areas and sub¬ 
jects not dealt with by west German 
diplomatic representatives. 

Second-class sisters 

CAROLINE MURAT 

By Joan Bear. 

Collins. 319 pages. £3.50. 

It is difficult to take Napoleon's empire 
seriously, when one considers his rela¬ 
tives. Just as it is sobering to think of 
Napoleon’s unusual energy and ability 
in redrawing the map of Europe in 
order to elevate his brothers into kings, 
so is it revealing to sec how his family 
behaved during their years of power 
and prosperity. He had three si.sters and 
when he declared himself emperor in 
1804, they discovered that they got no 
titles at all, whilst their brothers became 
imperial highnesses and their sisters- 
in-law became princesses. The youngest, 
Caroline, who had married the brave 
and dashing General Murat, remained 
plain Madame Murat, and at the great 
banquet which celebrated the pro¬ 
clamation of die empire, she could not 
restrain her tears or conceal her anger. 

She eventually forced her brother to 
confer the titles of imperial princesses 
on the three sisters, but even this was 
to create further difficulties. The 
etiquette of the new court had been 
carefully estalblished and an elderly 
page who had served under the Bour¬ 
bons had advised on how things should 
be done. Consequently, when the Prin¬ 
cess Caroline Murat went into a par¬ 
ticular salon, her husband found that 
he could not accompany her becau.se 
that salon was reserved for ” the 
Princes and Princesses of the Blood.” 

Hiere is a great deal to be learned 
about this empire from studying the 
Bonaparte clan, and Mrs Joan Bear 
has carefully put together this life of 
Caroline. Intrigue and jealousy were 
the most obvious characteristics of the 
Bonapartes, and Caroline, who was 
more courageous and clear-sighted 
than most, was determined to protect 
her own interests. Since her husband 
had served Napoleon well, she was par¬ 
ticularly ambitious; since he could be 
foolish and headstrong, she was fre¬ 
quently uneasy and she learned how to 
navigate among the Talleyrands and 
Metternichs whose influence she 
respected. Money was always an 
important subject and when the Murats 
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were made Kinp; and Queen ot Naples, 
Caroline did not hesitate to ask 
for 16m francs in compcnsatiorj, since 
their kingdom was so poor. 

Mrs Bear has written historical 
novels, and perhaps she was determined 
not to overdo the drama and the 
colour of this biography. She has 
omitted many well-known anecdotes. 
On controversial questions, such as the 
disagreements between ('aroline and 
her husband, or on how the Murats 
deserted Napoleon in 1814, she writes 
sensibly. But it is a melancholy story. 


Tax Havens & 
Offshore Funds 


QER Special N0.8 

The traditional image of the tax 
haven as a sun-soaked paradi'se for 
milhonaires has given way in the 
past twenty years before the increas¬ 
ingly important role they have come 
to play in the development of multi¬ 
national companies. Most important, 
tax havens have provided a favour¬ 
able basis for the development of 
a whole new concept of investment 
in the form of offshore mutual funds. 

QER Special compresses into 
76 pL.ges a wealth of detail about 
now they operate and what they 
have to offer 

A single to/tv j,? iha Qkfi Special No 6 is 
i3 2b Airmail postage fO 40 

(US$0 90 1 fxfr./ nrdri 

Available tram 

THE ECONCWISr INltiLIOCNCl UNIT LTD 
Spencer HoLse 27 St Jamv\s Hlacv. 
London SWIA 1NT 

ElU (Australia) Pty Ltd, 37 Queen Street 
Melbourne, Victoria 3000 
The Economist Intelligence Unit (Europe) 
J S.A. 137 Avenue Louise Brussels ?050 


Half a decade _ 

QflEECC UNDER MILITARY RULE 
Edited by Richard Clogg and George 
Yannopoulos. 

Seeker and Warburg, 294 pages. £3, 
INSIDE THE COLONELS' GREECE 
By " Athenian/' translated by 
Richard Clogg. 

Chatto and WIndus. 215 pages. 
£2.50. _ 

When on April 2i, 1967, the Greeks 
woke up to find that their army had 
overnight overthrown the government, 
arrested the leading politicians and pro¬ 
claimed a revolution they were too 
stunned to react. When they realised 
that they were in for a dose of authori¬ 
tarian government the majority 
.shrugged its shoulders: the politicians 
had made a mess of running the 
country and a farce of parliament— 
perhaps the soldiers would do better. 
But even in those early days the ou.sted 
politicians, the intellectuals and the 
disestablished establishment understood 
that there would he no easy way back 
to democratic govcniment, although 
few of them believed that the essen¬ 
tially military regime could last for 
long in face of the hostility of western 
Europe and, hopefully, of the United 
State.^. 

But today, five years after he orga¬ 
nised the coup d’eitaJt, the former 
colonel, (ieorge Papadopoulos, is still 
firmly in the saddle. However much 
tlie Greek intellectual elite may despise 
the man, however bored the (ireek 
people may be with his uninspired, 
uninspiring and often inept leadership, 
he Is a man 'to be reckoned with, a 
phenomenon to be taken seriously. 
“Cireecc under Military Rule,” a col¬ 
lection of e.s.says, the majority writ¬ 
ten by Greeks living in Athens or 
abroad, is a timely study of the impact 
of five years of Mr Papadopoulos’s 
rule on the people, the institutions, 
economy and culture of his country. 



Papadopoulos: still in the picture ] 
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The writers do not speak with a com¬ 
mon voice but they are linked in their 
total opposition to the type of regime 
the Greek army has imposed on the 
country and to its policies, Their views 
have added weight since they eschew 
such emotive and inaccurate phrases 
as “ fascist ” and “ totalitarian ” to 
describe the regime, but their argu- 
ment.s lose persuasiveness because they 
do not examine the state of Greek in¬ 
stitutions before 1967 altogether 
frankly. 

The regime may, as the writers 
charge, be imposing solutions with the 
aim of stifling potential threats to its 
own existence, but they could admit 
that something needed to be done 
about the powers of the monarch, the 
trade union structure, the centralisa¬ 
tion of government and industry, the 
press and the social security system. 
'Phe admitted fact that the resistance 
organisations within Greece and 
abroad have still failed to gain the sup¬ 
port of the mass of the Greeks says a 
good deal about Greece Iwfore the 
coup. 

The anonymous author of “ Inside 
the Colonels’ Greece ” covers much the 
same ground as the 13 essayists but his 
l)Ook suffers by appearing in English 
two years after it was written. I'he 
most valuable chapter is an examina¬ 
tion of the 1968 constitution, which, if 
and when it is ever fully implemented, 
will give (ireece a very limited form of 
democracy and confinii the armed 
forces as the final arbitrators in Greek 
political life. “Athenian’s’’ assessment 
and analysis of the past and present is 
sober and well documented but fiis 
hope that western Europe and thr 
United States will somehow rid Greece 
of the colonels seems over-optimistlr 
today. 

The last detail 

LA^fCASTmAN KINGS AND 
LOLLAKD KNIGHTS 

By K. B. McFarlane. 

Clarendon Press: Oxford University 
Press. 261 pages. £2.75. 

This is a splendid book, and a fitting 
reminder how great a historian Bruce 
McFarlane was. It falls into two 
parts: a re-examination of the carcei 
and political motivation of Henry , 
with a vivid little character-sketch of 
his succes.sor as a pendant, and an 
investigation of the activities and inter¬ 
connections of the group of knights at 
Ridiard IPs court who call be sho^ 
to have had sympathies with Wycliff<* 
and his followers. The two themes an* 
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linked chdefly in time, and cover only 
a small segment of the life of the 
politically active classes in England, 
yet in his treatment of them McFar- 
lane comtrived to convey an impression 
of the life of the court as a whole. 

The outstanding quality of tlie book 
IS that it makes information derived 
from most detailed and technical 
scholarship not only accessible but 
comprehepsible and vitally interesting 
to the widest possible readership. No 
recent medievdist was more skilled 
than McFairlane in torturing record 
evidence to force it to reveal more 
than it was ever intended to. But the 
detailed knowledge so acquired is fitted 
into broad patterns of ai^ument so 
clearly and in such vigorous prose that 
It never fails to hold the attention. 
I'here are some excellent examples of 
the process here: the household 
accounts of Henry IV are mined for 
the smallest hints of his personality, 
and the “ namierisation of the Lol¬ 
lard knights thiows u]i a series of 
vignettes of “ a group of retired army 
officers.’* 

Strangely enough, the new evidence 
on which McFarlane drew served more 
than once to re-establish older theories 
about the period. 'Frue, he demolished 
altogether Stubbs's picture of Henry 
IV as a self-conscious constitutionalist, 
and replaced it with a far more con¬ 
vincing account of his struggles with 
his council, which established him in 
the main lint* of medieval kingship, 
^nd he also demonstrated that the 
Lollardry of the court was no mere 
liangover from John of Gaunt’s flirta¬ 
tion with Wycliffe. But at the same 
(line he saw Richard II as a man 
druven by the desire for levcnge, and 
Henry V as the preux chevalier of 
early fifteenth-century England to a 
point which is almost Shakespearian. 
In fact, in his estimate of Henry V 
his judgment, for once, faltered. His 
exaltation of Henry was a natural 
leartion to tlie excessive demythologis- 
ng of some recent historians ; but to 
ch'senibe him as “ the greatest man who 
e\er lulecl England ** is unjust to otlier 
inonarchs whose achievements in the 
demanding arts of law-making and 
liw-enforcement greatly excelled that 
1 lenry’s. 

Inevitably, a posthumous publication 
Mieh as this arouses regrets, above all 
dial its author never had the satisfac¬ 
tion of seeing it in print. For McFar- 
i-ine's audience, however, there may be 
‘dvantages. His one great failing as a 
Hiolar was excessive caution, and it 
I’ PiXisible that we hear more of his 
ji'iffientic voice in this book than he 
Inniself would have peimiitted. His 
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editors have served him tactfully and 
well, and the tone and excitement of 
his lectures have not lieen lost. He knew 
his period so well that his lightest 
speculation had more authority than 
tlie mast confident assertions of many 
other historians. 

Rule books _ 

The first major action under the 
Industrial Relations Act was last 
week's oider for a cooling-off period on 
the railways. But the literature on the 
new act is already becoming prolific. 
The Department of Employment and 
the Industrial Society have both pub¬ 
lished a variety of short booklets, for 
those lacking the stamina for a full- 
length l>ook. But there is plenty of 
choice. Curiouriy, the simplest and 
most practical guide to the act is the 
TUG's Handbrok on the Industrial 
Relations Act {5op). It is particularly 
handy because it suggests how unionists 
may be able to avoid being affected by 
various provisions. This knowledge will 
no doubt help trade unions, and 
management even more so. 

The Times Guide to the Industrial 
Relations Act by Innis Macbeath 
(Times Newspapers, £2.50) subtitled 
“ Workers, managers and the law in 
Britain," is the best full-length book 
on the subject. Mr Macbeath goes out 
of his way to avoid jargon, and indeed 
includes an appendix which translates 
a lot of the vocabulary of industrial 
relations. The swle is crisp and critical. 
An Employer's Guide to llie Industrial 
Relations Act by Peter Paterson 
(Kogan Page, £1.80) come.s a close 
second, but it is less detailed and less 
interpretative. 

The book for lawyers is Industrial 
Relations by R. J. Harvey (Butter- 
worth, £5.75). All the members of -the 
National Industrial Relations Court 
had a copy close at hand during last 
week’s hearing of the railway dispute. 
Hardly a bedside reader, it is certain 
to become a bible for budding indus¬ 
trial relations lawyers. One of the 
problems is that much of the Industrial 
Relations Act remains an unknown 
quantity until amplified by case law. 
So much of this literature may be 
quickly outdated. For example, accorcl- 
ing to the TUC guide, a work-to-rule is 
unlikely to be counted as “ irregular 
industrial action.” But last week the 
court's decision to impose a cooling-off 
period clearly assumes that the rail- 
waymen’s w'ork-to-rule did count as just 
that. So Butterworth is publishing 
regular service supplements to Mr 
Harvey’s book. 
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JOURNAL OF 
PALESTINE 
STUDIES 

Spring 1972 VoL 1. No. 3 

Contributions include: 

Interviews with American 
Military analysts on the 
Military Balance of Power in 
the Middle East 

Antoine Zahian on the Tech¬ 
nology Gap between 
Arabs and Israel 

Michael Hudson on the 
Development of the 
Palestinian Resist¬ 
ance Movement 

Adrian Abu Ghazaleh on 
Arab Cultural 
Nationalism in Pales¬ 
tine During the 
British Mandate. 

Review of Recent Books 
Periocficals in Review 
Arab Chronology 

Selections from the Hebrew Press 
Documents of the Quarter 

Published quarterly by The Insti¬ 
tute for Palestine Studies and 
Kuwait University. Subscription 
$8 or £3.30 per year, student 
rate $5 or £2, surface mail 
included. 

Available in Britain at 

UP Distrifeitors, 

7 Bishopthorpa Road, 

London SE2B4NZ. 

JOURIUU. OF 
PALESTIIIE STUDIES 

P.O. Bwe 7164 
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ATLANTIC 
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(Rate Base) 
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1971 1972 


Sir Hubert Newton, Hon.MA (Keele), reports;- 

"Record Level 
of Activity" 

"Total Assets now 
exceed £ 360 m" 


The Year 1971 wap characterised by a high level of activity in 
both savings and home-loan mortgages. Once again the results 
achieved constitute a record. The total amount received during the 
financial year from members and depositors was £105.000.000. All 
reasonable requests for home-loans wore mol with'j.jt difficulty. 
Advances of £66,000.000. for this purpose, were £23.500.000 higher 
than for 1970. 

Th© Accounts. Total Assets increased during the year by 
£50.000.000 to £349,000.000. a growth of some 17%. In view of the 
substantial funds received the Directors decided u> repay tho 
Government Loan of approximately £1.600,000. Reserves of 
£17,000,000 (including a Taxation Reserve of £1,700,000) are now 
approximately of Total Assets. The total Membership of the 
Society is now 412,000. 

DeV6lQpment. Four new Branch Offices were opened during 
1971. Eight more are planned to open in 1972. Improvements con- 
tinue to be made at some existing Branch Offices. The Society now has 
116 Branch Offices. During the year a number of improvements were 
made to the computer system and it is hoped that an even better ser 
vice can be provided for the Society's investors and borrowers. 

MergsrS. During 1971 the Engagements of the following Buildinr; 
Societies were tran.sferred to us. The Wearside (Sunderland), 
Tunstall (Stoke-on-Trent); Queen Anne (Barnstaple) and The New 
Homes (Twickenham) Your Boarrf invites similar minded Societies lu 
discuss merger proposals with them at any time without obligation 
The year 1972. so far. has added further to our Total Assets which now/ 
exceed £360,000,000. 


A well-educated, affluent and influential 
readership determined to be well informed, 
wincing a little at responsible reporting 
that keeps its uncompromising edge, 
and travelling a lot. 

And growing in numbers. Week after week. 

Newsweek International 

-growing awareness 

I-or fiirthfii information about 

30 International Editions 
Lf ntact Newsweek International, 

80 Havnarket. London. SW1Y4TL Tel. 01-839 6166, 
21 advertising offices worldwide 
including Brussels, frankfurt. Geneva. Pans. 


Leek and Westbonrae 

liUTLDINC; SCXJIETY (FOUNDED 1B56) 

Member of the Building Societies Association 
Authorised for Investment bj/ Trustees 
Principal City Offices: 

LONDON: 7.9 & 11 Moonrate. E.C.2. Tel: 01-600 9771/2 
eOKlmrswaT, W.C.2. Tel:0MU&17BX/2 
134 Strand, WC2RIHH. Tel: 01-836 7691 
38 Baker Street. WIM 2BY. Tel: 01-486 0417./8 
186 Queensway. W2 SLY. Tel; 01-229 2440/1 
130 Bdffware Road. W2 2DZ. Tel; 01-723 6211 
MANCHBSTBRs 70/72 Cross Street. Tel: 061-634 3864/6 
BIRMINGHAM: 13 JSennottB Hill. Tel: 021-643 3068/9 
LIVERPOOL: 8 Dale Street. Tel: 051-236 6038 
EDINBURGH: 65 Georsre Street. Tel: 031-226 3321 
GLASGOW: 142a St. Vincent Street. Tel: 041-2215644 
CARDIFF: 89 Queen Street. Tel : 43767 
BELFAST; 43 Arthur Street. Tel: 41639 


Chief OAee: Newton House. liSek, Staffordshire. ST13 5RG. 
116 Branches and SOO Agencies throughout the Vnited Kingdom. 


* facts from the Newsweek Intern rational 19/1 Readership Survey, 
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rm Linda 
Nationals daily 747 

from London 


to Miami. 
Fly me. 

Tve got more going for yon to Miami and the 
Southern I J .S, A. than anyone clso. 

Like nice convenience, with 747 to Miami 
c very day beginning 2 h May. Pick the day you want to go. 

Like nice creature comforts, too: international 
gourmet cuisine, hr.5t-run movies* and a choice of multi" 
i hannelled audio entertainment. 

Like nice touts in the I LS.A., the (Caribbean and 
Mexico. (Your travel agent has all the details.) 

And like the nice added convenience of great 
t onnections on National Airlines in Miami to all of Florida, 
New Orleans, Houston, California, the Caribbean, 
wlierever you Ve going. 

Give If a go, won’t you / Fly from London to 
Miami on our daily 747 . 




PANAMA CAIACAS 


Fly Linda, w Fly National Airlines. 

National Airlines,81 Piccadilly,London W.HReservation8:01>6298272) 


U>vic8 And stereo by In Flight Motion Plcturest Inc Aveilsble st nominal charge National honours American Express, Darclaycatd, Cette Bletiche. Diners Club, UATP, and tash 
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Scottishlf^ldows 
new sums assured 

ml97iover£^0m- 
an increase of over 20% 


The 158th Stated Annual Meeting of the 
Scottish Widows’ Fund & Life Assurance 
S(x;iety will be held at 9 Sf. Andrew Square. 
Edinburgh on Tuesday 2nd May, 1972. 

The fot/owinff are extracts from the statement 
hy the Chairman, Mr. A. f. Mackenzie, C.A,^ 
published in advance of the meeting. 

New Business 

The new sums assured in 1971 exceeded £.100nt. 
for the first lime and the new annual premiums 
of over £9^m. arc again a record; these represent 
increases of 20% and 24% respectively on the 
corresponding figures for 1970. An even more 
important figure from the point of view of 
national savings is the Society's premium in¬ 
come and this has increased in 1971 by nearly 
£6m. to t)ver £43m. 

Rate of Interest 

The gross rate of interest earned on our funds 
last year was 7.93% compared with 7.75% in 

1970 and this is a satisfactory increase hearing 
in mind that part of our new money was in¬ 
vested in ordinary shares. The yield on these is 
usually less than that on long-term British 
Government Securities and for most of the year 
the reverse yield gap was of the order of 5%. 
This is a reflection of the fear of continuing 
inflation - a feature which constantly occupies 
the attention of the Directors and which affects 
the Society adversely in another area, that of 
expenses. Economy of operation is now even 
more important if we are to continue to show 
good results for our with profits policyholders 
and 1 am glad to say that the combination of 
improved computer systems and increased pro¬ 
ductivity has enabled us to contain within 
reasonable limits the rise in the ratio of com¬ 
mission and expenses to premium income. For 

1971 the ratio was 14.8% compared with 14.1% 
for 1970. This is in spite of the substantial rise 
in new business which tends to increase I he 
expense ratio in that special initial expenses 
have to be incurred in putting the new business 
on the books. 

Investment Reserves 

Uolh tixed miercst and ordinary share prices 
appreciated suhslaniially over the year 
.11x1 this IS rcIV-cied in the rise in the Investment 
Reserves fiom to £l24m. While it is des¬ 


irable that for the information of the members 
we should continue to show in the Balance 
Sheet the market values of our assets, this large 
rise over such a short period emphasises the 
desirability in the interests of continuity of neut¬ 
ralising by the use of our Investment Re.serves 
the effect on the life fund of variations in 
market prices. 

Bonus Declaration 

A full investigation of the Society's po.sition and 
a distribution of surplus was made at the end 
of the iricnnium 1969/71. This investigation has 
enabled the Directors to declare a record bonus 
of 4.25% on existing sums a.ssured and vested 
bonuses, thus enhancing the Society’s reputa¬ 
tion for outstanding results. Increases have also 
been made in the bonus for with profits group 
pension schemes and a special non-recurring 
cash bonus has been declared on premiums paid 
under such schemes for scherAc years 1969/71 as 
a corollary to the introduction of improved 
chargeable premium rates as from 1st January 
1972. It also has been possible to improve the 
scales of terminal bonuses for both ordinary 
business and group pension schemes for the first 
half of 1972 and the rates are now higher than 
ever before. The valuation shows that the 
Society’s position is immensely strong. 

The Investor Policy 

Our Investor Policy continues (0 be a very suc¬ 
cessful contract and the fund now amounts to 
about £2m. The unit value at 31st December 
1971 was 232.5p compared with I68.3p a year 
earlier; this increase of 38.1% represents a 
satisfactory outcome compared with a rise of 
36.4% in I he Financial Times Actuaries All- 
Share Index adjusted for capital gains liability 
and reinvestment of net income. At the end of 
the year the fund was invested entirely in con¬ 
vertible debentures and ordinary shares and no 
fixed interest securities were held m it. 

Pensions Management (SWF) Limited 
The units of Pensions Management (SWF) 
Limited have also satisfactorily increased in 
value over the year from 101.96p to I38.75p - 
an increase of 36.1%. The fund has expanded 
rapidly and now amounts to about £15m. an 
increase of £6Jm, during the year. Almost all 
the new money was invested in ordinary shares 
including a small proportion m the USA and 


by the end of the year 65% of the fund was in¬ 
vested in equities and convertible stocks com- 
paicd with 50% at the beginning of the year. 

Investments 

So far as our main life assurance and annuity 
fund is concerned, a comparison of our holdings 
at the end of 1971 with those of 1970 is mis-, 
leading as an indication of the way in which 
new money has been invested. The diflerences 
in the figures are due to changes in prices 
over the year as well as the investment of new 
funds. In fact about £42m. was invested in 1971 
and of this £29m. was invested in fixed interest 
securities, £]0m. in equities and convertible 
stocks and £3m. in property. Our holding of 
ordinary and convertible steaks and property 
now amounts to 48% of the assets compared 
with 45% a year ago. 

Pension Business 

The Government’s pt>licy on the futureof national 
pensions was fully set out in the White Paper 
“Strategy for Pensions” which was published in 
September 1971. This has resolved much of the 
uncertainty which has handicapped pension 
provision over the past few years and there has 
recently been an increasing interest shown by 
employers in providing pensions for their em¬ 
ployees. Wc look forward to playing our full 
part in advising and assisting employers in the 
changes there will inevitably have to be over the 
next few years in the pattern of pension provision. 
We also welcome the new provisions introduced 
by the Finance Act 1971 for pensions for the 
self-employed and for those without other pen¬ 
sion provision. The increased premium limits 
now allowed and the possibility of commuting at 
retirement part of the pension in exchange for a 
tax-free lump sum make these personal pension 
arrangements very attractive and we have re¬ 
cently revised our contracts so that the full 
benefit of these new features can be obtained. 

Future Outlook 

The results of the past triennium have demon¬ 
strated the success of our investment policy and 
the quality of our management and wc arc 
confident that in the future wc shall be able to 
continue to give satisfaction to our memlxrrs 
and to provide an efficient service over the whole 
of the life assurance and pension fields. 


SCOTTISH m WIDOWS 

9 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh EHz 2YD Telephone: 03 1-225 1291 
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SheMlexandBPaiie 
pleased to be associated WI01 drink. 


Chivas Brothers, blenders of the 
connoisseur’s whisky Chivas Regal, 
are one of our most valued and 
appreciated clients 

Until recently, they used 
anthracite to dry their green malt 
Now they use hot air (mixed with 
peat smoke to give the product its 
characteristic flavour) produced by 
Butane-one of Shell-Mex and B P’s 
Liquefied Petroleum Gases 

Chivas went over to malt 
drying with Butane in January 
1970. 

This new system gives 
complete independence from 
possibly fluctuating supplies, 
cleaner working areas and the 
opportunity for more profitable 
P'^oduction 

The potential field of applica¬ 
tion for Butane, and its companion 
Propane, IS unlimited The»r unique 
and versatile properties can make 
a major contribution to industrial 
efficiency 

Chivas and LPG go well 
together. 

We’d like to mix with you too 

For full details on Shell-Mex 
and B.R Liquefied Petroleum 
Gases write to. 


Shell-MexandBPLtd, 

PO. Box 148,Shell-Mex House, 
Strand, London WC2R ODX 
or contact any of our regional 
offices 

Birmingham 021-455 9898 
Bristol 294211 
Glasgow 041-2482592 
Leeds33133 
London 01-5894511 
Manchester 061-273 331? 



ThepoMiw 

beMnd tod^ big names 
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Do price controls work 7 


rises which could not be justi¬ 
fied by higher import pnees and 
other exogenous lactois It said 
higher wage costs would not be 
treated as an acceptable reason 
But wages, spurr^ by index- 
Itnking, went up very much 
faster than the government had 
expected The supervision 
machinery for the price freeze 
did not work Pnee rises 
accelerated to an annual rate 


Fared with inflation they have 
been unabh to control, more 
and more governments in the 
past few years have resorted to 
some fonn of prices policy The 
pace has been set by the most 
conservative administrations, 
especially those who onginally 
said that they would introduce 
no such thing 1 he most 
dramatic example was the 
Nixon Administration, which 
turned round in its Hacks last 
summer and introduced a three 
months* freeze on prices and 
wages, before setting up the 
watchdog mechanism still in 
existence Attempts at statu¬ 
tory control have been made 
by liberal or conservative 
governments as far apart as 
Canada and New Zealand, but 
the great proliferation has been 
ID Europe The German Ifo 
economic research institute* 
recently countixl a do/on Euro¬ 
pean countries whiih imposed 
statutory jjricc freezes or 
controls during 1^70-71 , most 
of the rest, mcludmg Britam, 
have also introduced prices 
policies, but not with manda 
tory powers 

fhe usual excuse for these 
price controls is that it will be 
imfiosMble to operate evdn a 
voluntary incomes policy unless 
th( unions believe that they are 
in effect The big danger 
behind them is that they 
might reduce profit margins 
bchiw th( tronomic level, and 
cause dll investment recession 

The major European country 
ssith the longest experience of 
a statutory prices policy is 
Frame I he last (ontrat antt~ 
hau\ f rati from mid September 
la't i(» the middle of 

Mailh b\s(d on a ^ramt agree 
ment betwfi i tin government 
and th( cmphiytrv to keep tht 
rise in m muf k lurcrs prices 
down to I j during those six 
months 1 his was more or less 
achicvtd foi manufacturent' 
prices (which d\%ays art the 
easiest prices to keep deiwiii, 
but total Ireneh consumer 

^Prensdirigisnien in Eunipa 
Ifo^chndldten\t, Manh 2i 
tpya Munich 


prices rose by more than the 
projected 2% m this penod, 
in February alone they went up 
by o 6% 

In the longer term, French 
policies ran hardly be called a 
wild sueccss Although there 
have been price controls of one 
knid or another since 1939, 
1 rench iiifiation rates have 
almost invariably run ahead of 
most of the rest of Europe 1 he 
strategy since the devaluation of 
the franc in 1969 has been to 
agree price freezes or limits for 
a period of from three months 
to a year for particular 
industries or products, usually 
with some government quid pro 
quo in the form of a freeze on 
state mdustnes'-—coal, electri¬ 
city, railways and so on Some¬ 
times there has also been a 
moratorium on planned tax 
increases Industrialists gener¬ 
ally wait till the pnee freeze 
for their particular product has 
run out, and then slap on what 
price increases they need to 
restore their profit margins 
Because of the widespread 
system of linking wage increases 
to the (ost-of-hving uidex and 
the high level of recent wage 
settlements in France, that 
usually adds up to quite a 
whack When the last agree¬ 
ment ran out m mid-March, 
the patronat (the employers* 
organisation) pressed for an 
end to the controls, on the 
grounds that mdustry’s capital 
investment was suffenng while 
agriculture and services, which 
remained outside the control 
system, were getting away scot- 
free The government eased 
up on small firms and heavy 
exporters, but for the bulk of 
French industry the controls 
stayed put 

Holland, caught m a particu¬ 
larly heavy bout of inflation 
from 1969 onwards after a long 
period of relative stability, 
brought in a general prices 
freeze from November, 1970, 

It was onginally designed to 
last only till March, 1971, but 
was rventudlly extended to last 
August 7 he government was 
impowert i to stop any price 


of over 10% in the second 
quarter of 1971 There has been 
some moderation since, but 
inflation this year is still 
expected to be much worse than 
before the freeze was imposed 

Belgium's experience with 
price controls may, at fint 
sight, look happier A quasi- 
freeze was brought in from 
November, 1970, and was 
relaxed at the end of last May 
Industry had to give notice of, 
and seek to justify, any price 
increases during this period As 
a general rule, firms were made 
to wait three months before a 
planned increase could be 
implemented The exercise was 
more of a fail-safe device than 
an emergency measure Before 
Its introduction there had been 
no unusual pressures on either 
wages or prices, indeed in late 
1970, just before the controls 
came in, there was actually a 
marked slowdown in the rate 
of inflation After the introduc¬ 
tion of the controls, pnees went 
up quite a bit faster in the 
early part of 1971, but they 
stabilised later in the year 
(when the controls were 
relaxed) Belgium's rate of 
inflation is still among the 
lowest in western Europe 
Luxemburg is so heavily Ued 
up with Belgium’s economy that 
It had little option but to follow 
the Belgians' lead It had a 
slightly different timetable, and 
marginally higher inflation 
rates, but the general result was 
the same 

The whole of Scandinavia 
has recently been dosed with 
price controls Sweden had a 
complete pnee stc^ imposed on 
food in August, 1970, followed, 
two months later, by a much 
more comprehensive freeze 
covering three-quarters of all 
consumer goods and sen'ices 
Vat was increased m January, 
1971 In 1970 Sweden’s prices 
had risen by nearly twice the 
long-term avera^ of 4% a year 
In the first half of 1971, the 
price stop probably did serve to 
limit price increases largely to 
those resulting from a hij^her 
Vat and htgW farm prices, 
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but inflation picked up again in 
the second half of last year and 
the controls have been gradually 
relaxed. The gloomy outlook 
for 1972 is for wage rises of 
around 10%, another hitch in 
agricultural prices, a shorter 
working week for many workers, 
and dearer imports because of 
last year’s devaluation. The 
government is now relying on 
a price control law which com¬ 
pels I'hc 3,000 biggest firms to 
report any {Trice changes to it. 
There have already been hints 
that another freeze may be 
imposed if this system does not 
work, which it won’t. 

Denmark also imposed a near- 
total price freeze from the 
autumn of 1970 to the spring 
of last year; the only increases 
supposed to be allowed were 
those made necessary by more 
expensive imported raw mate¬ 
rials. This was followed by 
a price control law, to run until 
next spring, which permits 
price rises only so far as they 
compensate for increases in raw 
material costs, negotiated wage 
increases (including the extra 
costs caused by index linking), 
transport costs and a few other 
listed items. There was an 
initial .slowdown following the 
price freeze, but inflation has 
now bounded back up. Wage 
increases in 1972 have been 
iiirining well ahead of produc¬ 
tivity ; the. enforcement of the 
])ricc controls has been very 
patchy ; the link between wages 
and the cost-of-living index 
may have made the wage-price 
sj^ital endemic. 

Norway introduced a price 
stop in November, 1970, after a 
year in which prices had risen 
by over 10%. It did achieve 
a slowdown in 1971, but 1970 
bad been a year in which 


Norway had made an especially 
large .switch from direct to 
indirect taxation ; Norway was 
one of several countries which 
said that its price controls were 
meant to help to Lompen.satc for 
the introduction of a Vat in 
early 1970 (which is a peculiar 
form of economic rea.so<ning 
indeed). Its price freeze 

ha.s been followed by a price 
control law—to run indefinitely 
—which stipulates prior notice 
of any planned price increases 
and a full explanation to the 
authorities. 

Finland has operated a kind 
of multilateral bargaining 
system ever since its massive 
devaluation in 1967. (Austria 
has a similar, though less 
formalised, system.) At first 
Finland’s round-table agree¬ 
ments—where the government, 
central bank, employers and 
unions worked out guidelines for 
prices and incomes—seemed to 
work remarkably well. After 
staibilisation agreements which 
allowed for wages increases of 
4% a year, and which wisely 
abolished the pre-devaluation 
system of linking wages to the 
cost of living, Finland’s rate of 
price inflation dropped to 
below 3% a year. But in 1971, 
after extended strikes between 
January and March, wages 
went above the agreed guide¬ 
lines ; the rate of price inflation 
then more than doubled. Ai the 
end of last month the govern¬ 
ment pushed through legisla¬ 
tion, which will last until next 
March, to keep a close watch 
over prices and rents. 

Ireland has had comprehen¬ 
sive price controls since 
October, 1970 , and a special 
price control commission since 
last September. This has not 
stopped prices going up just as 



fast a.s across ihc water in 
Britain, where the Government 
still docs not believe in a formal 
system of price control but is 
pushing very hard to have the 
informal CBI initiative renewed. 
Jugoslavia has had two surces- 
.sive price freezes since October, 
1970; in theory they arc still 
in force, but the theory (loe.s not 
seem very watertight Jugo¬ 
slavia's prices rose by over 17 
in 1971- Iceland has been 
lucky ,with its price stop (which 
ran out last summer) ; it 
coincided with a period of 
exceptional economic growth 
which absorbed most of 197 i s 
wage increases. It chc'cked Ice¬ 
land’s ])revious huge inflation 
for a period, but prices will 
rise again this year. Greece 
has been try'ing to Ciiforce 
price controls .since last 
summer, but amid the colonels’ 
usual administrative delays ; 
Greek data nowadays are 
dubious. 

In America, the success r)f 
phase two is still in the 
balance. The latest figures—an 
annual rate of inflation of over 
6% in the firi,l quarter, against 
a long-term target of — 
look fairly bleak, even allowing 
for a backlash after the end of 
the freeze last November, 

As a general rule, the mure 
urgent the need to control 
inflation, the Jes.s siicce.s.sful 
price controls seem tti be. Fhc 
occa.sions w'hen they seem to 
work—as in Belgium in 1970- 
71—arc often occasions when 
they were not really needed 
anyway. If trade uni<jn uwno- 
poly bargaining power is checked 
by an incomes policy—as 
in Finland in 1967-71—price 
stabilisation can follow for a 
while. Smallci countries, with 
more internal feedback, arc 
more likely to be able to 
enforce price controls than large 
ones. Pcrha(;s law-abiding 
countries like Britain can 
enforce them invJie sijccc.ssfully 
for a while also ; this may be a 
great disadvantage if the result 
is to cause so large a tut in 
profit margins that there is then 
an investment recession. In 
large and Jess-law-abiding 
countries like France, which has 
a longstanding tradition of 
price controls and a permanent 
staff of 2,otK) to enforce them, 
the statistics suggest that the 
contrr>ls are mainly a traditional 
French farce. Ihere is some¬ 
times 3 pause while each 
period of controls lasts, but 
then a race to catch up when 
the controls come off. 
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Associated 

JapaneseBank 

(bitemational) 

Umited 

offers the&llowingservices: 


■ Euro-currency finance on a medium 
and long term basis. 

■ Foreign Exchange and Euro-dollar dealings. 

■ Underwriting Euro-bonds and Euro-equities. 


AJB is an international 
consortium of leading 
Japanese banks and 
Japan's largest investment 
banking house. 


Shareholders; 

The Sanwa Bank, Limited 
The Mitsui Bank, Limited 
The Dai-lchi Kangyo Bank, Limited 
The Nomura Securities Co., Ltd. 



Telephone 01 - 623 5661 Telex 883661 
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The pound in a new straitjacket 

The first step to set European Monetary Union going was taken 
on Monday. It won't help Britain 


After all the fuss in getting it to the starting post, Emu’s 
quiet debut on Monday seemed oul of keeping. But 
the formal initiation of the common market’s scheme 
to keep its currencies within a narrow band in the foreign 
exchanges required no action whatsoever: the currencies 
were already within that band. The Belgian franc may 
have had to be sold last Friday, before the club joined 
up, to get it into the new “ snake in the tunnel.” But 
since then, up to Thursday anyway, there has been no 
need of central bank intervention. 

Under the club’s rules, the range between the strongest 
and weakest spot rates of European Economic Community 
currencies must be no more than pci* cent in terms 
of deviation from the new central rates ; this is just half 
the maximum 4I per cent deviation accepted by most 
countries last December. Since the middle of March, the 
EEC range has been for the most part only about 2 per 
cent: with, as this week, the German mark, French and 
Belgian francs about per cent above their central 
rates, and the Italian lira ^ per cent below its central rate. 

However, the Euroband is not a non-event—as, 
unhappily, Britain may be forced to realise. The pound 
will join the new club as soon as the Bank of England 
is wired up to the hot line between the common market 
central banks, which could be by next Monday. On 
present form, the pound will be in the lower half of the 
Kuroband. It was only just nosing above its central rate 
this week. In the next year it seems almost certain that 
Britain’s balance of payments will deteriorate, which 
should normally cause the pound to heatl downwards 
compared with the strongest European currency, the 
mark. Emu would not have been brought into being 
if the foreign exchange markets had not been in one 
of their rather rare periods of currency non-crisis. 
Unfortunately, this calm will not last. It owes too much 
lo special circumstances. 

The first of these is the highly undesirable degree to 
which European countries and Japan were forced earlier 
this year to resort to exchange controls. These are already 
threatening multinational business, and must be relaxed 
ill due course. A more recent factor has been that short¬ 
term interest rates have continued to rise in the United 
States, wIkHe rates in key European countries have con* 
tinued t>> deefoe, Biut some interest rate policies arc 


already being unduly influenced by the international 
scene. Eventually domestic requirements liave got to take 
over. It will need only a slight reversal of present inlert-st 
rate differentials lo affect ininiediately the cross-rates 
between the dollar and European currencies. 

It is therefore not a jeremiad, but a commonsensc 
precaution, to say that the time must be envisaged, and 
maybe not so far ahead, when the pound, together with 
the lira, will be trying to drop through the floor of the 
Kuroband and the D-mark will be trying to rise through 
its ceiling. What will happen then ? The new rules will 
require the central banks of the top and bottom currencies 
ill the Euroband to take the main responsibility for keep¬ 
ing their currencies within the band. In our scenario, 
tlierefore, the Bundesbank will have to buy sterling, and 
the Bank of England will have to sell D-marks. But if 
pressures persisted, there would surely come a limit to 
the extent to which the Bundesbank would l^e prepared 
to stack up reserves of sterling, or lire, or whatever the 
least desirable European currencies were. The Gcrman.s 
would then presumably start to ask the British and 
Italians please to deflate their economies. No doubt Mr 
Barber will say that he would have no intention of ; 
acceding to any such request. The intention is that if ’ 
currencies do break out of the Euroband the new system 
of multi-currency intervention would merely be replaced 
by the old one: the central bank of tlie strong currency 
would go over to buying dollars and the central bank 
of the weak currency to selling dollars. But there would 
b<* some awkwardnesses on the way, especially if the 
Bundesbank still did not want dollars. 

Some soodiing voices in the City this week were 
mewing that Emu is just another Epu. This is not true. 
The old European Payments Union (Epu) was set up 
in 1950, in the age of inconvertibility, as a financid 
clearing arrangement between Eurc^>ean coiintries so that 
they could hack away their previous web of bilateral 
accounting. Settlement of net payments positions was 
made through the Bank for International Settlements, 
partly in gold and par tly in credit. Under die new Emu 
system, there will be monthly bilateral settlements 
between the central banks concemtkl. The debtor country 
will have to cough up reserves in a mixture on a pro rata 
bads: that is to say, in the proportfora in which it holds 
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the various reserve assets. It will not be allowed just to 
repay in surplus dollars. Of course, if it has not got 
reserves, it will have to borrow them from its partners 
—or from the International Monetary Fund now that 
a way has been found for Britain to repay its debts to 
that , institution, so providing a new, automatic lifeline 
of £292111, But borrowers tend to lose some independ¬ 
ence in domestic economic policy. There really are going 
to be unnecessary discomforts for Britain if sterling shows 
a propen.sity to be at the bottom of a Kuroband fully 
extended lo 2] per cent. It is true that this new Euro- 
band will .still be wider than European margins under the 
old world currency system that broke down last August ; 
but that will be little coasolation when non-European cur¬ 
rencies are enjoying the 4^ per cent global dollar band. 

One aspect of this week’s move is all too familiar. 
Once again central bankers arc ranging themselves into 
a collective group for the main purpose of defending 
“ stability ” in exchange rates. Most of them honc.stly 
think that it is another step towards European unity. 
In reality it fa a step away from that goal. In order to 
bring about the “ calm ” in exchange markets, which 
they saw was necessary before they could cram their 
“ snake into the tunnel,” most European countries in 
recent months have imposed capital controls. Now the 
controls w*Ul probably have to be intensified each time 
the snake starts to wriggle out of the tunnel, as it will 
constantly be trying to do. Yet a control-free capital 
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market is one of the things that “ European unity ” ought 
to mean. Instead, central bankers seem to think 
European unity will be better served by. creating an 
artificial forum in which they themselves will have to 
meet together far more frequently, because they will be 
trying to keep exchange rates at an unnatural level. 

Yet, oddly, one of the reasons why Britain has meekly 
accepted Emu is that it thinks that this marc frequent 
forum will be a good thing. The inauguration of the 
EEC’s new currency regime this week was thought suffi¬ 
ciently important to be marked by an informal two-day 
meeting of its finance ministers and central bankers in 
Rome. Britain’s top two, Mr Barber and Sir Leslie 
O’Brien, joined in it ; and were apparently pleased at 
some of the subsidiary decisions that were taken. The 
Europeans have fallen in line with the American wish 
that negotiations over a revised world monetary system 
should be conducted in a Group of Twenty (including 
representatives from the developing world) rather than 
in the Group of Ten industrial countrirs which have 
resolved such issues in the past decade. Mr Barber is 
still playing the role of leading reformist : he has invited 
his fellow finance ministers in the enlarged EEC to talks 
in London in June or July. Although there is no sign 
that the ministers have any common view about what 
needs to be done, this will no doubt be a pleasant jam¬ 
boree ; but the putting of sterling into a strait jacket 
seems a pretty high price to have paid for it. 


Waiting for the last Apollo 

The parachutes opened, the helicopters took off from the carrier decks, and three 
more men came safely back from the moon on Thursday evening. It will 
happen, with luck, once again this year—and then what ? 


Seeping into the American consciousness is the realisation 
that by the end of this year the last Apollo will have 
gone to the moon and—God willing—come safely back, 
and that will be an end of it for the next 15-20 years. 
A gioundswell of regret for the motm the Americans 
are about to lose showed itself for the first time when 
the ApoHo 16 astronauts took off and more people 
turned up to see them go than had ever gone to the 
Cape before, even for the first moon flight just under 
three years ago. Admittedly the launch was on u Sunday, 
and a fine firing one at that, but it attracted a crowd 
equal to half of i per cent of the entire population 
of the United States. 

While ApoHo 16 was still on its way, something of 
the same spirit seeped into a Oongress whose customary 
attitude to space now fluctuates between the indiiTerent 
and the openly hostile, and both the Senate and the 
House of Representatives approved the Administration’s 
plan to follow the Apollo programme with one for a 
space shuttle with only the few obligatory grumbles. 

Regrets are too late now. But Apollo i6’s mission— 
which was not, and had never promised to be, sdentifi- 
cafiy very interesting—was an outstanding technical 
,,t|!i|i^ph because it demonstrated repeatedly during the 


12 days of flight, and even before iheiii when the rocket 
was giving trouble on the ground, that big enough safety 
margins had been built into all the key apparatus to 
make it possiUe to go to the moon, work on the moon, 
and come back again from the moon with equipment 
a good deal less than too per cent perfect. The fear 
about space flight had been that unless every one of 
several million components functioned as planned, men’s 
lives would be. put at risk. Apollo 13, limping back with 
a gash in its side, that would have crashed an aeroplane, 
demonstrated that the rockets were tougher than they 
looked, but that might have been a lucky fluke. 
Apollo 16, with faults and hitches in some of its most 
vital systems, proved that it was not. 

The crew fell over repeatedly on the moon ; bits fell 
off their lunar rover; their navigating system failed on 
the moon’s surface—all things that once had been 
expected to kill them. Even th^ orange juice produced 
results that the more delicately-minded at the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration have erased fiom 
the transcripts. But they qilashed down just the same 
on Thursday with 2i81b of moon rocks (net of their 
bags), sonething like 1,700 photographs, and a growing 
volui^ of evidence that the moon, is a place whm man 
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can live and work if he chooses to. 

By now, the Americans have brought back 5001b of 
moon rock, or getting on for a quarter of a ton. Only 
about 8olb of it has been distributed, which leaves a 
huge stockpile <ni which scientists can work during the 
years when the Americans will not go back to the moon 
again. But it is not dear whether the rucks have that 
much more to tell. In ^ite of the bdief that nm through 
the United Staitcs Geological Survey, but not through 
the more experienced geologists at Nasa, that the Cayley 
region might turn out to be voloaiuc, it pmved to be 
very like ithe Fra Mauro region where Apollo 14 landed ; 
Nasa’s geologists would have been astonished if it had 
proved any different. 

The guesses made when Apollo 11 brought the first 
moon rock back have been increasingly b^e out on 
subsequent flights: that the moon was formed out of 
a molten mass in w)hich the Kghter materials, the alumina 
silicates and the like, floated to the surface and fanned 
a crust as the moon cooled. The mountains and highlands 
arc still formed out of this crust, but a second, violent 
melting process txxurred later inside the moon, Which 
chum^ up the heavier materials that had sunk inside 
it and these poured out in great, molten floods that 
now form the moon’s plains. This process explains why 
the old highlands and mountains are so much less dense 
than the plains, and why a good deal of radioactivity 
is detected in the plains, usually by the axnmand module 
pilot orbiting alone while the two other astronauts are 
on the ground. Lieut-Ocxnmander Ken Mattingly picked 
up a good deal of this when he was alone in orbit in 
Caspar while (Captain John Young and Lieut>Coloncl 
Charles Duke were on the surface with Orion. In the 
five Apollo flights to date, the Apollo 16 mtsaon has 
probaUy gone furthest to confirm this model. 

But of what iiuporlance is it, if the Americans are not 
going back to the mxxm again ? Their flights have made 
it necessary to re-write the text bodes, and if December’s 
Apollo 17 flighti the last, cemfirms that there have been 
lelatively recent vnlcanbes on the moon—which is what 
pictures of the proposed landing ske suggest—that 
ic-wrUing will be really drastic. But useful though that 
may be to scientists, to posterity and to chiklrcn now 
<tt school, it does not justify the $25 billicxi effort that 
the Americans put into landing on the moon, nor does 
It warrant risking the lives oi 2 1 men of great intcfiigence 
<ind doH. 

The justification for going to the moon was to find 


out if men could stand on its surface, and having stood 
tliere, live there. In a crowded world, a new frontier 
was being opened up. The physical strains have proved 
considerable, but, whatever the Apollo 16 crew may have 
thought about their orange juke, the potassium added 
to it made it possible for them work for stretches of up 
to seven hours on the moon’s surface. Eariier astronaut^ 
who had not received the potassium treatment, had not 
had sufiident stamina to do that. The tiny size of the 
lunar module, and the limited stores it could carry, make 
it look as if the Americans eould never have planned 
to stay on the moon for more than the three days that 
Orion was there, given their present equipment. To have 
done more would have needed bigger rockets—like the 
monster that the Russians are building without, appar¬ 
ently, being able to launch it. 

But this is not necessarily .so. From the time when 
Apollo 12 made its pinpoint landing in ig6g, it was 
clear that unmanned Apollo rockets packed witli stores 
could be fired to the moon to land more or less beside 
the site chosen for the astronauts. If the Americans 
had taken the decision to experimenit m this way at 
the time, before the Apollo production lines were broken 
up and the teams dispersed to the four comers of the 
United States, then they might by now be plannmg for 
small, soimtific stations which could be jieriodically 
visited as stations in the Antairtic aie visited now. But 
the opportunity has been rejected. 

There is only one more Apollo in a state fit to carry 
men to the moon. The Americans have sJk>i tenet! their 
horizons, and trimmed their vision to the irlatively mun¬ 
dane business of building an orbiting space .statam round 
the earth and the shuttle that will ferry |)eopIe up and 
down to it. This b a plan that has cntluLSiastic, if under¬ 
cover, military backing for the most <.bviou.s of military 
reasons. And, in time, it will form a launching base for 
flights again to the moon. But the stages that the 
Americans must go through before- they reach diat 
position are slow and expensive: first, the shuttle then 
the permanent space station ; and finally the moon-ship 
whi^ win be fenried up, assembled at the station, and 
then launched for the moon and eventually to Mans. 
Optimbts think this eould be done within 15 yean, but 
at the present pace 20-25 niore likely. Only spec¬ 
tacular Russian progress in building moon bases is likely 
to spark off the kind of crash programme that put die 
Americans on the moon at all. But the Russians have 
their own problems. 
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Let's have a taxes board 


The Government is doing much to reform the tax system, but a good deal less to 
modernise the way it is administered. Here is one of the changes it could make 


Since the Wilson government faced a ncar-revoh inside 
the Inland Revenue because it was introducing too many 
'new taxes in the mid-1960s and introducing them too 
fast, successive Chancellors of the E.xchequer have taken 
the precaution of arranging for their new taxes to be 
collected by more dodlc departments. There is a case 
now for saying that the process has gone too far, and 
that the entire system of tax collection should be 
rethought from the beginning and reorganised, probably 
under a single Board of Taxation. 

Two developments make the rethink urgent. Fhe most 
immediate is the introduction of value-added tax. The 
Inland Revenue has been by-passed here, just as it was 
when the Wilson government inlroduccd .selective employ¬ 
ment tax and arranged for it to be collected at first by 
the old Ministry of Labour and then by what is now the 
Department of Health and Social Security. Vat is to be 
collected by the Customs and Excise. But it is quite unlike 
any of the excise duties that the Cu.sioms has collected 
before, including the purchase tax it is replacing. Vat 
has much more in common with lK>th the corporation 
tax and income tax collected by the Inland Revenue. In 
a practical sense, it would be easier, and take several 
thousand fewer men, if the Inland Revenue collected it. 

If this were the only anomaly, it would not nece.ssarily 
be desirable to reorganise the traditional sy.stcm of tax 
administration in this country to correct it. But behind 
Vat there looms the even bigger question of negative 
income tax. If a sy.stcm of negative income tax is event¬ 
ually introduced, to leplace a raft of the present social 
security benefits, it will create links between social security 
and pay-as-you-carn income tax. The sy.stcm will be any¬ 
thing but easy to administer, and the case is strong for 
setting it up as a special division of its own, based on the 
Inland Revenue’s Paye computer jietwork. 

Then the rest of the tax system could be rationalised 
into three further divisions. The first would deal with all 
other income tax, with corporation tax, capital gains and 
Vat. The second would concentrate on the excise and 
other duties traditionally collected l)y Customs and 
Exrist‘. I’he third would deal with estate duly and the 
rest. All Jour would then come under a .single Board of 
Taxation in the way shown in the diagram. 

boiit the present tax-collecting departments, Inland 
Revenue and (^.ustoms, will deny the need to combine Vat 
with eoipoiation and other income taxes. But they have 


already given the game away in the current Finance 
Bill. This has a clause (No. 116) which allows the two 
departments for the first time to exchange information on 
tax matters. The Customs says this is for convenience and 
will rarely be used. But it is .significant that the sort of 
information that has to be given in order to check that 
the right Vat is paid is more or \ess that needed to assess 
corporation tax and company income tax. The amount 
of Vat due in any quarter will be airived at by subtract¬ 
ing expenses from sales. With the single exception of 
wages, which can be charged again.sl profits but not 
against Vat, the same data are needed by both. What 
is the point of doing the collecting twice over ? 

Capital .spending will be treated differently under Vat 
and under other company taxation. But, once again, the 
same sets of figures will have to be produced twice : 
ie, bills showing that equipment has been bought. 
In theory, there is one fundamental difference : that 
Vat will be self-asst-ssed while company taxes are not. 
But in practice, for many years now, company taxes 
have been as good as self-as.sc.ssed under one of those 
tacit agreements between industry and the Inland 
Revenue, The Government is thinking anyway about 
officially introducing .self-as.sessment for all. In America, 
where it is used universally, it produns the sorts of 
savings -tliat allow American lax inspectors to get 
through three times more work per head than British. 

Whitehall will have one la.st objection. If the various 
rewnue departments arc going to bo given powers to 
exchange information among themselves, is it really nece.s- 
sary to go to the length of merging them ? Such a merger, 
it will be explained, would cause much inconvenience 
and upset, because it would be bound to be read as a 
downgrading of the proud and efficient Customs and 
Excise. The answer here is that the merger really is 
necessary if the convenience of the taxpayer counts for 
anything. Vat Is bound to be an irritant, particularly to 
all those traders who have never paid purchase tax. If 
the checking of Vat returns Is put in the hands of the 
corporation and income tax assessors with whom they 
already have to deal, businesses will be spared the vast 
inconvenience and considerable cost of having to provide 
separate Vat checks as well. And, to judge from the sorts 
of penalties that the Cusluins has demanded for 
Vat offenders, the Inland Rev'enue’s men arc likely to be 
a good deal more tactful. 


Who does what now Numbers employed 
Customs & Excise 17,949 

Oil, 'tobacco, drink 8,911 

Ports & afirports 3,595 

Headquarters 3,443 

Purchase tax 2.000 

Inland Revenue 69iooo f 

Paye 30,000 

Corp tax, other 

income tax, etc 24,500 

Estate duty, etc 14.500 


Customs & Excise 
duties; Oil, tobacco, 
alcohol, imports 


. Bowd Of Taxation 


Audit & assessment 
of value added tax, 
corporation tax and 
non^RAYE ^ncome tax 


Tax policy divlaiofi 


Computer work on 
other time plus 
RAVE (and negative 
income tax| 
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Air Canada. 
The great 
transatlantic airline 



AIR CANADA 

Flights from London, Glasgow, Shannon, Paris, Frankfurt, Zurich, 
Vienna, Copenhagen, Brussels, Prague and Moscow 
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Fly the difference 

The difference is people. Our people who 
belie'^e thr^t our airline should be whatever you 
need whenever you need it. With a word in 
youi own language; a friendly smile, 
a helping hand. 

That’s the difference. 

And It happens anywhere you meet us. 

But dufdt take our word 4 - 
for it, just because of our •••• 
reputation for reliability. 

Test us. Try us. 

Fly the difference. 
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From a special bafik,a special viewpoint 
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nia)or gniwth an*a.s and arc planning ex¬ 
pansion into even more. (Oui recent success 
111 the tough banking market of the USA 


eiu outages us to liojie that well do well 
anywhere.) 

And we intend to l>e in the future what 
wc have Ix'cn in the just - a liank that aiuict 
pates customers’ needs and problems, and is 
always qualified and wilLng to solve ihnn 

We invite ytni to gel the specialists 
view Itoiii Harclays intrmanonal. Harelays 
Intel lutional is a ssoiiil of Iwiking 
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Hugh thunders. Jack delays, 
Vic compromises and the 
railways cool it 


It was easy for Mr Hugh Scanlon and 
liis engineers to declaim against the 
Trade Union Congress and Mr Vic 
leather on Thursday because they 
w ere contributing to the “ speedy, 
large-scale erosion of trade union 
rights” by advising unions to turn up 
at the industrial relations court in 
future. Mr Scanlon is in no danger at 
the moment of being called before the 
('(•urt ; he is not likely to be served 
With a cooling-off order as the rail- 
uaymen were, nor vet with a £55,000 
fine for contempt of court as Mr Jack 
Jones has been on behalf of the Trans- 
|K>rt and General Workers* Union. That 
lea\'es him free to thunder from the 
sidelines for all he is worth. 

Mr Jones may be beginning to see 
it rather differently. His union has put 
oft until Monday the agonising choice 
iibout whether to pay the fine with as 
uood a grace at it can muster, or see 
ifie money deducted by the court from 
tlie TGWU’s sequestered funds, Mr 
Jones may still be hoping that someone 
vise—the TUC ? a good fairy ?—will 
pay it for him before sequestration has 
to happen. He said point^ly on Thurs¬ 


day that he fell that the burden of 
holding out against the law should be 
shared over the whole union movement, 
but the only immediate response was 
Mr Scanlon’s, and that was not helpful. 

It obviously changes a union’s atti¬ 
tude to have felt the weight of the 
court’s displeasure, but in the end does 
it make all that much difference to its 
pocket ? The railways cooled off with 
remarkably little trouble after all the 
huffing and puffing over the weekend. 
By Monday the trains were back to 
normal everywhere except on the 
Southern Region, and even there the 
militant train drivers held out for no 
more than another day. The unions 
were unhappy, but all that they had 
lost was face ; they were set to resume 
preliminary talks again on Friday with 
British Rail with a firm offer of a 
I2i per cent wage increase under their 
belt. That might well go to 13 per 
cent as a reward for virtue alone. 

The going rate for wage increases 
is leaping from around 8 per cent at 
Christmas to 12 per cent now, and the 
tumround is almost entirely because of 
the miners’ 25 per cent. On Tuesday, 



the 750,000 builders and 67,000 steel¬ 
men l>oth rejected 10 per cent offers. 
Recent deals of lo.G per cent for 
52,000 seamen and ii j)er cent for 
3^,000 post office clerks are about the 
norm. British European Airways’ 
ground staff, which had a one-day 
strike planned for Friday, settled for 
what BEA describes as 8 per cent, but 
it gives them another 10 per cent from 
October. 'I’his leaves BEA now with the 
])roblem of its pilots, 17 of whom were 
threatened with the sack on Thursday. 
But they are fighting about .something 
more complicated tfian wages. 

Many other workers, including the 
tube men, who have tfircatcned to 
go-slow from Monday are specifically 
awaiting the outcome of the railway 
talks, and expert to gel no less than 
the railwaynien. 

I'he most hopeful omen, at the 
moment, is the continued failure of Mr 
Scanlon’s lengthy assault on the Man¬ 
chester engineering firms. A number 
of his troops now seem to be getting 
fed u[) witli sitting-ill or striking. On 
Monday, for example, 2,000 workers at 
Mather and Platt decided over- 
whelminglv to accept a wage offer, 
although the k>cal union official argued 
strongly against it. Other sit-ins and 
strikes also ended this week. 

Tlie TUC's softening attitude does 
not mean that its policy of non- 
co-opeiatioM is finished yet. There is 
no sign of back-pedalling on registra¬ 
tion. Although a significant minority 
of independent unions like the actors, 
the seamen and the bank employees 
are registering, no big unions have. 

There is a chance that Lhe Union 
of Shop, Distributive and Allied 
Workers (330,000 strong) will decide 
to register at next week’s annual Con¬ 
ference. But even if it does, the TUC 
is unlikely to shift its policy at its 
September congress. However, the 
policy of not providing union men to 
sit on industrial tribunals is not likely 
to last long* TTie first batch of cases 
under the unfair sackings section of the 
act will soon be heard by tribunals, and 
several union leaders are keen to be 
on hand. 
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Bridges _ 

Box-girder blues 

The steel box-girder bridge, at least in 
anything like its present form, is dead. 
This was the implication of a long and 
highly technical discussion on such 
bridges at the Institution of Civil 
Engineers on Tuesday. Members of the 
Merrison committee, set up in Decern- 
l>er, 1970, to examine the basis of the 
design and the method of erection of 
steel box-girder bridges after the col¬ 
lapse of those at Milford Haven and 
Mel'bourne, told the meeting that they 
were aware of the possible economic 
effects of the rules that dicy hof)e to 
publish next year. They went on 
to promise tliat they Wijil do their 
best to make them as simple as 
possible. 

The cost of the mistakes by the 
construction industry is rising although 
the total bill for reappraising all 
the bridges and improving some of them 
is as difficult to quantify as the cost of 
the lane restrictions that still exist on 
some bridges. Box-girder bridges built 
to new specifications are bound to be 
too expensive over certain spans. 
Already designers and contractors are 
seeking other .solutions. 

The lowest tender for the A19 Tees- 
•side diversion, which includes a bridge 
with a span of 384ft, has reverted to 
the well-tried rnetlliod of using plate 
girders. But even this has come under 
Merrison’s appraisal rules. Engineers 
have run checks on plate-girder 
bridges only to find that some of them 
do not stand up to the criteria 
Merrison set in the interim report in 
September, 1971. Nevertheless, the 
costs of improving the plate girder 
design are much lower than improv¬ 
ing the l>ox-girder one. 


Textiles _ 

The old, familiar 
lobby _ 

As shareholders of C'arrington Viyella, 
one of Britain\s largest textiles com¬ 
bines, trooped into their annual 
general meeting at the Dorchester 
Hotel on Wednesday, a small band of 
demonstrators protested outside against 
the textile industry’s growing demand.s 
for protection (they might have bought 
some shares and asked a few questions 
at the meeting). The point they were 
making was that a company reporting 
a £6m profit (against £im last year) 
could have no cause for complaint, 
and that with the Unctad meeting in 
Santiago still going on the British 
should be thinking of ways to help the 
developing countries rather than the 
reverse. 

This time round the protectionist 
lobby is more powerful and better 
organised than ever before—and those 
that want to stand against it had 
better get a move on. The British 
Textile Employers’ Association, under 
Mir Tom Normanton, a new Tory MP, 
hias submiitted a rrieinoranduni to the 
Department of Trade and Industry 
setting out the bargaining position it 
would like to see the Government take 
in the detailed EEC negotiations. The 
British Textile Confederation, chaired 
by Carrington Viyella’s Mr Jan 
I^ewando, is also working on a position 
paper ; he impressed Conservative 
backbenchers at a meeting on Wednes¬ 
day evening. 

The common market does not have 
a textile policy, and as Britain’s textile 
industry will be the largest in the EEC 
it expects to play a large part in 
formulating what that policy should be. 
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The British have already joined Comi- 
textiel, the European textiles’ indus¬ 
tries’ a&sooiisvtion. It is just possible that 
the commission will have worked out 
its policy by the summer. 

The objection to protection is that 
it leads to higher prices for the con- 
.sumer. As a spokesman for the textile 
employers has said, foreigners are 
astonished by the cheapness of textile 
goods in British shops. Exactly. That 
is why they flood into Marks and 
Spencers by the coachloads. A by¬ 
product of the high level of import 
penetration into Britain is a textile 
industry which is probably as strong 
and efficient as anything on the conti¬ 
nent of Europe, which is why the 
British industry can look forward to 
joining the EEC^ with confidence. 

In tlie piece of special pleading sent 
to the DIT, the employers point to the 
difference between the m per cent that 
cotton textile imports take of the EEC’s 
market and the equivalent of 28 per 
cent in Britiain. The figure is a trifle 
misleading. Some European countries 
are verv' liberal—Germany and the 
Netherlands—and some are notoriously 
restrictionist—like France and Italy. 
And it is not all coincidence that the 
French and Italian industries are, in 
large part, hopelessly uncompetitive , 
Montecatini Edison, the Italian giant, 
lost all of £130111 in 1971 as it battled 
to get reorganised and efficient. 

Clearly Britain will not keep an 
open-door policy when other coun¬ 
tries’ doors are only slightly ajar. It can 
reasonably take action against 
dumping and unfair trading practices 
by others. But the right policy for the 
British Ciovernmeiit is to exert its 
traditional liberali.sing influence in 
textiles on its European neighbours. 

Shipbuilding _ 

Name your price, 
Wayne _ 

Mr Chris Chataway, the new Minister 
for Industrial Development, announced 
on Tuesday that he was putting another 
£3m on tap for Cammell Laird, 
the Merseyside shipbuilding group, 
which is now half owned by the 
Government. Then he be^an negotia¬ 
tions with Mr Wayne Harbin, president 
of Marathon, the Texas firm negotiat¬ 
ing to buy the last remnant of Uppo 
Clyde Shipbuilders, the Clydebank 
yard, for oiil rig building. 

Mr Harbin seemed to be havin'^; 
relatively little trouble in getting 
the £i2m aid he wants from 



Collapse at the Yarra river 
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We are well known for our specialized services. But wc also 
lend substantial amounts to industrial and commercial 
companies on banking terms and can provide acceptance 
credits for suitable borrowers at fine rates. We are especially 
interested in short-term property loans. 


Keyset Ullmann Limited, 

31 Throgmorton Street, London E.C.2. Tel: 01-606 7070. 
Telex: 885307. 

Keyser Ullmann Rathbone Limited, 

Castle Chambers, Castle Street, Liverpool 2. 

Tel: 051-236 8674. 

Keyser Ullmann S.A. 

12 Rue Saint-Victor, 1211 Geneva 12, Switzerland. 

Tel: 47 25 25. Telex: 23791. Telegrams: Keyserullmann. 


The complete merchant bank 
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Sir Stephen Brown reports: 



1971 

1970 


£m 

£m 

Sales 

£60.1 

£57.3 

Profits before tax 

3.6 

3.2 

Profits after tax 

2.1 

1.9 

Earned for ordinary stockholders 2.0 

1.7 

Earnings per share 

6.2p 

5.3p 

Dividend per share 

3.25p 

2.75p 

Dividend cover 

1.9 

1.9 

Return on capital employed 

12.5% 

10.7% 


'k Sales up b %; exports 55% of U K output 


★ Pre-tax profits up 13% to new record 


k Earnings per share up 16%; 
dividend up 18% 


k Net bank borrowings down 
£2.5m to £0.5m 


k Better first half profits expected in 
1972: trend should continue for full 
year if world trading conditions 
improve and cost inflation moderates, 


25 James's Street London SW1 


■ ROYAL DUTCH PETROLEUM 
COMPANY 

(N.V. Koninklljk* Nadarlandsch* 
Petroleum MaatschappiJ) 

Established at The Hague, 

The Netherlands 

FINAL DIVIDEND 1971 

The General Meeting of Shareholders of Royal Dutch Petroleum Com¬ 
pany held on 20th April, 1972 has decided to declare a total dividend for 
1971 of N.fis. 7 25 (including the interim dividend of N.fis. 3.50 already 
made payable in September 1971) on each of the 134,018,522 out¬ 
standing ordinary shares, so that the dividend still to be made payable 
on these shares will amount to N.fis. 3.75. 

A. On the Bearer Shares 

(i) This final dividend will be payable against surrender of coupon 
No. 151 on or after 25th April, 1972 at the offices of N. M. 
Rothschild 8* Sons Limited, New Court. St. Swithin's Lane, 
London EC4P 4DU on business days between the hours of 11 a.m. 
and 2 p.m. 

Payment will be made in sterling at the buying rate of exchange 
current in Amsterdam at 2 p m. on 25th April. 1972 in the case of 
coupons presented on or before that date, or on the day of presenta¬ 
tion m the case of couponri presented subsequently In view of the 
fact that Netherlands guilder funds are being provided by the Com¬ 
pany for payment of this dividend, the usual foreign exchange 
commission will bo deducted from the sterling proceeds. Coupons 
must be accompanied by a presentation form, copies of which can be 
obtained from N. M. Rothschild & Sons Limited, and the face of each 
coupon must bear the stamp or other indication showing the name of 
the presenter. Lists of the definitive numbers of the share warrants 
from which the coupons have been detached need not be provided 
with the presentation form. 

Coupons must be left for an appropriate period for examination and 
must be handed in personally. Coupons cannot be paid through the 
post. 

In the case of shareholders not resident within the Scheduled Terri¬ 
tories the paying agent may, at the request of the Authorised Deposi¬ 
tary presenting the coupons, pay the dividend in e different currency 
Information in this respect will be supplied by the paying agent upon 
requesf. From the gross dividend the Netherlands dividend tax of 
25 per cent is to be deducted, except where coupons are presented 
on behalf of residents of France and the appropriate declaration 
Model A or B Fr. is provided. 

Netherlartds dividend tax at the reduced rate of 1 b per cent will bo 
deducted where 

(a) United Kingdom income tax has also been deducted, 

(b) Coupons are presented on behalf of residents of the United 
States of America, Austria, Belgium, Canada, Danmark. Finland, 
Ireland, Japan, Luxembourg, Netherlands Antilles, Norway. 
Surinam, Sweden or West Germany, provided they lodge the 
declaration form No 92 V S , No 92 OST, No. 92 B, No 92 CAN, 
No. 92 DEN, No. 92 FIN. No. 92 lER, No. 92 JA, No. 92 LUX. 
No. 92 N.A., No 92 NW, No. 92 SUR, No. 92 ZWE or No 92 D 
respectively. 

(li) On 25th April, 1972 this final dividend will be paid to Depositaries 
admitted by Centrum vuui Fondsenadministratie N.V, Amsterdam, 
on the shares whose dividend sheets were in their custody at the 
close of business on 20th April, 1972. Such payment will be made 
through the medium of N. M. Rothschild £r Sons Limited, aftei 
receipt by them of a duly completed CF Dividend Claim Form. 

Where appropriate, the usual affidavit certifying non-residence in the 
United Kingdom will also be required if payment is to be made without 
deduction of United Kingdom income tax. 

Where under the double tax agreement between the United Kingdom 
and the Netherlands 16 per cent Netherlands dividend tax has been 
withheld, the 15 per cent Netherlands tax is allowable for a resident of 
the United Kingdom as a credit against the United Kingdom income tax 
payable in respect of the dividend. The deduction of United Kingdom 
income tax at the reduced rate of 23 75 per cent instead of at the 
Standard Rate of 38.75 per cent represents a provisional allowance of 
credit at the rate of 15 per cent. 

B. On the Registered Sheres regietered in the United Kingdom 
Section of the Amsterdem Register 

On 20th April, 1972 the sterling emuunt of the aividend will be fixed on 
the basis of the sterling/guilder rate of exchange current in Amaterdam 
on that date' 

The record date will be let May, 1972; shareholders registered at the 
cloee of business on that data will be entitled to receive the dividend. 

On or before 23rd May, 197? dividend warrants will be posted by the 
transfer agent, Algemene Bank Nederland N.V. Amsterdam, to share¬ 
holders registered in their books on the record date. 

From the dividend on the registered shares Netherlands dividend tax of 
25 per cent has also to be deducted. Where under the relevant tax 
convention shareholders are entitled to a reduction of the Netherlands 
dividend tax, this can only be effected through a request for a full or 
partial refund of the tax withheld on the appropriate tax affidavit A 
further announcement will be made as soon as possible after 20th 
April, 1972 giving the rate of exchange, the amount of the dividend In 
sterling per shire and the amount of the 25 pei cant Netherlands 
dividend tax in sterling per share. 

21 «t April, 1972 ROYAL DUTCH PETROLEUM COMPANY 
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the Government. His main problem 
is really whetiher he can make a satds- 
faotory agreement with the unions. The 
record of the Clydebank labour force 
is not oalculated to inspire confidence 
in foreign investors. 

Mr Chataway has been forced into 
more rescue operations at the ship¬ 
yards before he knows the results of 
a review of the industry, which is one 
of the first tasks of his new department. 
The Government is already committed 
to giving £35m to Govan 
Shipbuilders to cover the losses of three 
of the old UCS yards, and to giving 
£5om across the industry in straight 
grants. But, on top of this, there are 
to be a variety of selective aids, 
jncluding probably £14111 for tlie 
Belfast 'shipbuilders, Harland and 
Wolff, although this has not yet been 
hxed. 

With (Government aid on such a 
scale, it is little wonder that .ship- 
liuilding shares have been roaring 
ahead on the stock market. But there 
iv still no upturn in orders for new 
ships. On Wednesday the Shipbuilders’ 
and Repairers’ National Association 
published figures showing that the 
industry’s total order book at the end 
of March stood at 237 vessels, worth 
£636111. A year ago the order book 
stood at 312 ships, worth £689111. It 
has been declining steadily ever since 
1069. 

Ba tteries _ 

It's new and 
it works _ 

Ihe now-defunct Prices and Incomes 
Board was called on three times in 
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four years to investigate the prices of 
batteries, both the car and the tran- 
sistor-radio-cum-hearing-aid type. No 
one foresaw then that a new type of 
battery would be put on the market 
which would break some of the mono- 
polie.s and ncar-monopolies that led to 
the complaints, but now one has, 
and by companies not dn the battery 
business. 

Given the right catalyst, the reaction 
of air (or the oxygen in it) on a zinc 
oxide will produce an electric current 
from a pack small enough to fit into 
a hearing aid, which is the ultimate 
test of a compact battery. I’he project 
has been nursed along by the National 
Research Development Corporation to 
the point where a joint company. 
Energy Conversion, has been formed 
with Guest, Keen and Nettlefold and 
British Ropes ; the zinc-air batteries are 
now in production and being supplieti 
for Multitone’s pocket-paging system. 
The venture could hit the conventional 
mercury batteries really hard. 

Whether it docs or not depends on 
how many customers are prepared to 
pay 30 per cent more for a battery 
that is half the weight and has twice 
the life of a conventional one and keeps 
up a steady voltage virtually to the 
end of its life. Only a minority of 
battery buyers will be impres.sed by 
its ability to go on working at 20'’C 
below freezing, when mercury batteries 
give up at freezing point, but among 
those who will are the military. The 
appeal to retadlers is that tlie batteries 
do not lose power in store, as mercury 
batteries do ; the zinc-air ones are 
sealed in plastic, to keep air away from 
the catalyst, and the power loss over a 
year in store is put at 10-15 per cent at 
most. This might make shopkeej^ers 
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take to the new system more wannly 
than they do to most radically new 
products. The patent pasition is com- 
jilic^ted ; some American techniques 
are needed for part of die manufactur¬ 
ing process. But many companies have 
ined to develop a zinc-air battery and 
this is the first to go on sale. 

Capital spending _ 

Upturn coming ? 

1 ’he Confederation of British Industry 
is due to produce its latest poll of 
businessmen’s investment intentions 
next week ; with luck, it wiill show that 
January’s more optimistic outlook for 
spending on plant and machinery has 
gathered momentum. There was one 
hopeful pointer this week that also 
suggested an upturn in plans for fac¬ 
tory building, ill is was the news that 
in the January-March quarter indus¬ 
trial development certificates were 
approved for 20m sq ft of new fac¬ 
tory space, the hiighest figure since the 
last quarter of 1970, and 29 per cent 
above the average for 197J. However, 
although in the [last there has been 
some correlation between the issue of 
IDCas and fixed investment, it has 
usually been with a Jag of over a year. 
So this would point to a general up¬ 
turn in investment no earlier than the 
start of 1973. 

There was not much joy in this 
week’s news that the jilanned increases 
in sjjcnding by the steel and electricity 
industries will not be enough to lift 
Britain's capital spending on process 
plant this year above last year’s 
£394111 : indeed, it looks like l)eing 
about £2m less ami much of it will 
reflect completions of work started in 


Key indicators : British economy _ 

Percentage change on 


Employment 

No sign of any improvement 
Retail prices 

For the second month running the 
trend indicator (which excludes 
seasonal foods) suggests 
success in dampening inflation 
has come to an end 

Cars 

Registnations (seasonally 
adjusted) in first quarter below 
the rate in second half 1971 
Production also down, although 
recovering after miners' strike. 



Month 

Index 

1963 =100 

^ I" 

previous 

month 

three 

months 

one 

year 

Industrial 

production* 

February 

111.9 

-10.2 

- 10.6 

-9.6 

employment* 

February 

89.2 

-0.6 

0.7 

na 

productivity* 

February 

125.4 

-9.7 

-10.0 

na 

Export trade*^ 

March 

143 

-4i 

-9 

“84 

Eng'g orders on hand* 

December 

114 

nil 

-2i 


Retail trade* 

February 

112.1 

-0.9 

-0.7 

+6.2 

Unemployment* 

April 

177.2 

4-0.5 

+2.1 

+27.0 

Average earnings* 

January 

192.4 

4-0.5 

+1.5 

+8.7 

Retail prices 

March 

154.7 

+0.3 

+ 1.4 

+7.6 

Export prices 

February 

148 

nil 

+ U 

+^i 

Import prices 

February 

134 

~ 1 

-F 4 

+5 


Export trade, retail trade, engmeering order books: in vofvme terms* (value at 
constant prices), Unetnployment: wholly unemployed excluding sehoolrieavers; 
latest rate 3.9 per cent. 

*SeasonaUy adjusted ^Provisional 
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previous years. The main culprit, of 
course, is the chemical industry, which 
is by far the largest customer for pro¬ 
cess plant: its forecast for this year is 
£145111, compared with £i66m in 
1971. Also, rephasing and cancellations 
have produced sharply reduced esti¬ 
mates for oil refiner\' requirements, 
down now to £54111 from the over- 
optimistic £7210 forecast of a year ago. 

Interflora _ 

More flower 
power _ 

If they want to get a bloom boom 
going in Britiam, where the annual £i 
a head spent on flowers is half that in 
France and a quarter of what is .spent 
in Germany, florists are going to have 
to do a bit more than the Interflora 
organisation’s ireiteration of its 
guarantee of satisfaction, about which 
it made much fuss this week and on 
which it will be spending £40,000 of 
its advertising revenue to promote. 
Where Interflora is vulnerable is that 
.some of the 2,1^40 florists belonging 
to its telephone and telex network 
(about a tliird of the flower sho|>!s in 
the country) are ready to take advan¬ 
tage of the normal person’s tendency 
to write effusive thank-yous for flowers 
obviously past their prime, and tlic 
organisation’s system of spot checks 
is inadequate to deal with this. The 
new’ guarantee chits now’ being attached 
to every bunch delivered on an Inter¬ 
flora order invite complaints to the 
supplying florist, but is the 24-hour 
deadline really enough ? 

Florists have the problems of most 
small retailers ; their turnover ha.s been 
static at around £50ni a year ; luckily 
for them, flower prices have been static 



Who fieeds a guarantee 7 
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too, but rents have been rising alarm¬ 
ingly. The only j>ari of the business to 
show any growth is that handled 
through Interflora, wfiere sales have 
doubled to £5im in the past decade 
and are expected to go up by 50 per 
cent between now and 1975. Tfiere is 
the nucleus here of the sort of bulk 
buying that has been the salvation of 
many small grocers ; Interflora has 
acces.s to a computer for market re- 
.searcii, and buys such things as overalls 
and wrajipmgs in bulk. With a little 
initiative, it could do more to modern¬ 
ise the archaic marketing .system of 
daily liagglcs over flower prices at 
dawn in the markets. But florists must 
then not let the image slip by deliver¬ 
ing any more tired bloom.*? or, as has 
been known, not delivering at all. 

Monopolies Commission _ 

Watch it, Rupert 

An overblown report from the 
Monopolies Commission {HMSO. 24P) 
on Wednesday may have more to it 
than meets the eye. It dissects in lavish 
detail a proposal to tran.s-fer the owner¬ 
ship of four local weekly papers willi 
a combined circulation of 62,000— 
hardly enough to worry anyone. 
However, the cornmi.ssioirs real 
purpose may be to warn off several 
large newspaper chains which are 
believed to be eyeing the purchase of 
the Liverpool Daily Post, whose chair¬ 
man, Sir Alec Jeans, died recently. 
The Post is in a strong position 
financiially, but if it were up for sale 
it would prompt some serious questions 
about the control of the major 
provincial papers. Associated News¬ 
papers and Mr Rupert Murdoch’s 
News international Lid are two of the 
groups ref>ortedly interested in the 
Post. They have been served notice, 
indirectly, that the Government might 
prefer they were not. 

Of the four small new'spapers that 
the commission reports on, only one— 
the County Express, circulating in parts 
of Staffordshire and Worcestershire— 
sells more than the 25,000 copie.s which 
make a reference to the commission 
mandatory. However, the other three, 
die Kiddennirister Shuttfle, the Ludlow 
Advertiser and the Tenbury Wells 
Advertiser, are owned by companies 
which are all closely linked to the 
County Express. All four are now 
likely to become part of the Berrow’s 
Organisation, which owns one daily 
and 21 weekly papers, including the 
Kidderminster Times, which is in 
competition with the Shuttlef,, 
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The four papers of the County 
Express group showed a 30.3 per cent 
return on trading capital in 1970-71. 
They could go on happily as they are 
but the present owners want to sell 
and think it best to sell to another 
newspaper publishing company. The 
commission feels it would be nice if 
they could be sold to someone other 
than Berrow’s (which Mr Murdocli 
owns), but the transfer is not against 
the public interest. 

Still, this small local deal gives the 
commission an excuse to tell the world 
at large that if present trends continue 
to bring more and more local news¬ 
papers into the control of a few large 
groups the Government “ should con¬ 
sider whether it would be appropriate 
to arrange for a special inquiry.” The 
Liverpool Daily Post is not the only 
name that comes to mind. 

Savings _ 

Fool's gold? 

“ Whereas once people -saved out of 
fear, today saving represents an affinna- 
tion of faith in the future.” So said Mi 
Heath in his address on Tuesday to 
savings bank executives from many 
countries, who were holding ttfieir 
triennial jamboree in London this week. 
But how true is this of the Britisli ? 
National savings in the year to oii<l- 
March had a lot more bounce in theni: 
investmentis went up by a net £735»>u 
the highest increase ever, to reach an 
all-itime record of just over £9.5 bililiion. 
The Prime Miiiistei would no douhi 
like to see this as a vote of confideme 
in the Conservatives. Alas for him, 
savings chiefs and buiilding society 
managers alike have recently noticed 
strong extra linterest in areas with 
heavy unemployment: suggesting tliat 
the spectre of a :rainy day is still a 
stronger incentive than the hope of a 
tetter tomorrow. 

It is surprising that so mudi extra 
should have been saved in a year when 
the inflation rate advanced te>'o»id 
lo per cent. One or two longw-tenn 
schemes excepted, there was virtually 
no form of risk-free investment wheie 
the post-itax (indeed even the pre-tax) 
interest rate compensaited for ’the to 
in purchasing power. Yet savers are 
plainly alert to interest rate levels ; 
was proved by the huge net gains ui 
those savings channeU wheae the rate 
has recently horn improved, such as 
National Savings Certificates. 
what pulled in £ioom in die past yeai 
was the prospect of a £50,000 gamble 
on prenHum bonds. 
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Lex 1971 Profit 
£4-38m. 

Earnings per Share 37% Up 


Salient points from the statement by the Joint Chairmen for the year ending 
31 St December, 1971. 


Results in Brief 

1971 

1970 


Turnover 

£111,325,000 

£85,016,000 

f 30.9% 

Pre-tax Profits 

4,382,117 

2,445,488 

h 78.4% 

Pre-tax Margin 

3.9% 

2 9% 

1 34.5% 

Earnings per Share 




Basic 

9.15p 

6 69p 

+ 36 8% 

Diluted 

7.48p 

5 68p 

f31.7% 

Dividend per Share 

3.13p 

1 88p 

t 66.7% 

Organic Growth 

46% 

37% 

1 24 3% 

Consolidated Balance Sheet 

1971 


1970 

Shareholders' Funds 

£25.392,481 

£10,810,858 

Long and Medium Term Debt 

8,718,823 

9,500,088 

Fixed Assets 

20,080,011 

11,871,637 

Cash with Bankers and in hand 

1,002,281 


127,177 

Bank Overdrafts 

2,560,771 

4,348,738 

5 Years Growth 




Compound Growth rate in Earnings per Share since 1967 




Basic 
Fully diluted 


40 3% per annum 
33 4% per annum 


Average organic growth since 1967—32 5% per annum 

On the first trading day of 1967 Lex ordinary shares were quoted in the Financial Times at eight shillings 
and nine pence (433p) Since that time there have been two bonus issues on a one foi one basis 
On 12th April, 1972 the Financial Times quoted Lex ordinary shares at 176p On this basis £100 invested 
in Lex ordinary shares in January 1967 would now be worth £1 609 excluding dividends received 

1972 Trading 

Results for the first quarter of 1972 are encouraging and despite the problems caused by the power 
dispute trading profits are currently well ahead of the same period of last year All of our passenger car 
distributorships are experiencing a high level of demand which should be further stimulated by the 
measures included in the Budget Initial results from the Carlton Tower have been most satisfactory with 
room occupancy 10% up on the same period of 1971 

N N Chinn, R Chinn 
Joint Chairman 

Copies of the /Report and Accounts can be obtained from The Company Secretary. Lex Service Group 
Limited. 18 Great Marlborough Street. London W1V 2BL 

Lex Service Group 
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THE EAST ASIATIC 
COMPANY UMITEI 

(Aktieseiskabet Det 0stasiatiske Kompajpii) 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


The Annual General Meeting of THE EAST ASIATIC COMPANY 
LIMITED was held In Copenhagen on the Company’s 75th Anni¬ 
versary, Monday, 27th March, 1972, and the following are details 
of the Report as presented by the Board : 

During 1971 no perceptible improvement took place in world 
market trends, and as a prolonged period was, furthermore, marked 
by the uncertain state of the foreign exchange market—which 
was only stabilised when a higher pmce for gold in terms of 
US-Dollars was fixed in December, combined with adjustments of 
exchange rates for a number of important currencies—the year 
under review must generally speaking be characterised as a 
difficult one for international trade. 

One of the unfortunate consequences of this stagnation was 
ihe unusually low world market price level for raw materials, 
which had an adverse effect on the economy of several of the 
developing countries. It is hoped that this unfortunate state of 
affairs can be remedied, for instance by increased local processing 
of such raw materials. 

At the same time a number of political crises in overseas 
countries remain unsolved, but the admission of the People's 
Republic of China into the United Nations did mark a significant 
contribution towards peaceful co-existence. The Company's 
endeavours of many years to enhance commercial relations with 
this enormous area thus gain a wider perspective 

Economic conditions in Denmark do unfortunately give cause 
for grave concern, unless the rising expenditure in the public 
sector IS curtailed Trading conditions have at the same time 
deteriorated and the competitive position of Danish exports has 
been adversely affected. 

If the worst comes to the worst and Denmark does not join 
the European Common Market together with the United Kingdom, 
the future outlook is gloomy. 

Within shipping, the rise in costs has far exceeded the modest 
increase in the rates of freight on the Company's routes. At the 
turn of the year there were some signs of an improvement in 
1972, but transition to container transport is, as previously pointed 
out, costly 


FINANCIAL COMMENTS 

In 1971 the Company's share capital was increased by 
krllO million to kr280 million, partly through subscription of 
kr51 million new shares at a price of 105 per cent, partly 
throujth issue of ki 51 million bonus sharres to owners of old 
shares In addition, the entire Danish staff of the Company had 
access to subscribe for kr.8 million new shares at a price of 
10.) per cent Subscription took place from 19th April to 6th 
May, 19/1, and was extremely satisfactorily received in spite of 
cm rent eionomic conditions 

In connection with the increase of capital the Company takes 
piewurc in proposing new articles of association, Introducing 
a share certihcate system which will make it possible to issue 
t*crU6cate to each shareholder, irrespective of the number 
^ entails a considerable administrative 

alike”"^'°” benefit of the shareholders and the Company 

The East Asiatic Company's Holding Company Ltd. has increased 


its share capital from kr.50 million to kr.80 million by subscript! 
of kr.l5 million new shares at a price of 105 per cent and sun 
taneous takeover of kr.l5 million bonus shares in The E 
Asiatic Company, Ltd. 

The turnover of the Company and its Overseas Brand 
amounted to kr.5.695 million or a total of kr. 11,569 miilH 
including subsidiaries, compared to kr.9,921 million in 1970 

SHIPPING DEPARTMENT 

The general tendency towards larger joint sailing conceritratK 
continued in 1971 ana the Company participated in this develi 
ment. The Joint sailing agreement with AB Svenska Ostasiatii 
Companiet, Gothenburg, and Wilh. Wilhelmsen, Oslo, on the 1 
Eastern service was thus extended to include the Dutch shipowni 
Koninklijke Nedlloyd n.v., Rotterdam. Copenhagen will be 
headquarters of this joint sailing arrangement with inaugural 
on Ist April, 1972, under the name of ScanDutch. The joint sail 
arrangement on the Europe/Pacific Coast service between 
Company and Blue Star Line, Ltd., London, has been extended 
include the Swedish shipowners, Johnson Line. 

As container transport gains ground new demands on market 
and inland transport are made. With a view to solving th 
problems effectively as far as Denmark is concerned, the C^mpi 
and the Danish State Railways have together establlsl 
Allfreight Ltd., headquartered in Copenhagen. 

As a natural link in the Company's considerable commer 
and industrial development in West Africa, a new service v 
fortnightly sailings between Europe and West Africa and i 
versa was inaugurated in October. 

During 1971, shipping witnessed the heaviest increase m c 
for many years, and prolonged port strikes—mainly on the Ni 
American east and west coasts—entailed great difficulties 
losses, and this applied particularly to the regular liner seivifl 

In September our Nakskov Shipyard dellvmd the first conum 
vessel, m.s. “Falstria,** which entered the Euro^/Pacifit C(^ 
service. The favourable experience already gained fully meets 
Company's expectations from this new type of transport A si 
ship, m.s. "Meonia," was launched in November and will er 
the same service in April, 1972. , . . 

The two container vessels for the Far East service 
Burmeister & Wain, are expected to be ready for delivera 
October, 1972 and March, 1973, These two vessels rate am* 
the largest and fastest container vessels so far ordered i>y 

^ iSeliv^ of the considerable number of containers—pt diffe— 
types and sizes—necessitated by the introduction of conua 
vessels has already commenced from manufacturers in ScanoiMj 
En^nd. Austria, West Germany, France and Japan and is ™ 
financed under leasing arrangements. . ^ cpi 

The roll-on/roll*oir vessel ordered^ for the Australia 
from Ertksbergs Mek. Verkstads Aktiebolag, Gothenburgr »* 
for delivery in March, 1873. ... . a 

Freight earnings gpiountsd to kr.453 million, of vrbirh * 

93 per cent were earned In foreign exchange as Compaq 
kr,446 million and 89 per cent in 1970. The ^ndi 
bunkers has rissn from kr.29 mlUion in 1970 to kr.38 roiiHV 
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1 , and wages amounted to kr.75 million against kr.68 million 
970 ; as will ap^ar from the accounts* profit before deprecia- 
is down from kr.74 million in 1970 to kr.59 million in 1971. 
t the end of 1971 the Company’s fleet consisted of 29 conven- 
al dry-cargo vessels with a total cargo capacity of 317»614 tons, 
average age of these ships is 13 years and the book value 
r.5l6 per ton d.w. To this should be added one container vessel 
1 a cargo capacity of 18,290 tons taken delivery of during 1971. 

TRADE AND INDUSTRY 

he Import Department has profitably participated in world 
le, covering a wide raime of raw materials. In keeping with 
Company’s policy of furthering establishment of industries 
developing countries, the department’s turnover of semimanu- 
tures snows a marked increase. 

n spite of unfavourable conditions in certain markets the 
lort Department can look back upon a year with great activity 
I favourable results. The department succeeded in placing 
fiderable orders for account of Danish industrial firms, and 
Company’s business in machinery for the printing trade was 
ended into new markets and from additional sup^iers. Trade 
h China was further enhanced. 

he Wood Department continued its efforts in strengthening the 
npany’s position in the international timber trade, but difficult 
rket trends in this sector have restricted turnover as well as 

fits. 

}anish industry encountered a difficult year which necessitated 
irganisation of some of the Company’s undertakings. This was, 
vever. offset by other industrial operations so that the overall 
ilit in 1971 shows an improvement compared with the previous 

ir 


OVERSEAS BRANCHES 

fhe Company’s activities in THAILAND, headquartered in 
igkok, continued under rather adverse conditions owing to 
somewhat stagnant economy of the country, but an improve* 
Dt of the financial result as compared with the previous year 
I nevertheless achieved. Efforts are made to increase the 
lort of various chemicals and paints, etc., as well as import of 
chinery within a wide field where the branch acts as sole 
ot for leading manufacturers. An increasing number of calls 
bled the shipping department to improve its profits, 
langkok Is also the seat of our pharmaceutical factory, Dumex 
whose products are increasingly sold in spite of severe 
ipetition, as well as the subsidiaries, Thai-Dan Corporation Ltd., 
^ carries on an interesting business in various projects, and 
I East Asiatic Company brokers) Ltd. in which insurance 
ivities are concentrated. Thai Industrial Advancement Company 
. looks after financing and administration of the hire purchase 
linesK of the rnhailand organisation. 

hai Coconut Industries Ltd. in the southern part of Thailand, 
cesses coconut fibre suiuble for e g. upholstery of seats for 

DDoobiles. 

n VIH NAM accumulation of stocks has to some extent ham- 
N the Saigon office’s import business during the latter part 
the year, resulting in a reduced profit compared with the 

Jous year. 

M .SINGAPORE office’s import business which particularly 
^rise.s printing machinery, has worked under somewhat more 
mi conditions with smaller demand and consequent keener 
Ipetition. The motor department, which handles sales of Vespa 
Iters, and sales of Dumex products are important contributors 
itrnings. 

^port of hardwood registered a further increase so that the 
^ny is now one of the largest shippers in the area, 
ke 'M/vLAYiSIlA organisation has branches in Kuala Lumpur. 

and Ipoh in West Malaysia, and in Kota Kinabalu and 
JhjK m East Malaysia (North Borneo). In the SulUnate of 
JNEI a sales office is, furthermore, maintained. 

financial result for the year was satisfactory, and this 
Jks particularly to Kuala Lumpur where good yields have been 
both in the import business, which among other items 
machinery for the printing trade and various Danish 
"inery plants, and in the industries situated in Kuala Lumpur: 

assembly plant and the Dumex pharmaceutical plant. 
Operation with the Carlsberg breweries a third industrial 
^ nn 80,000 hectolitres brewery, has been built at Kuala 
and bottling of the first beer commenced before the end 
5* year. 

J^iii^Pany’s timber export from Port Kelang—formerly Port 
—also registered en kwproveinent in 1971. A further 
of the export of sawn as well as processed timber is 
to take place as a resuH of the cooperation which has 
? J^^rted with Uie Malaysian government in the Jengka 
toregt conceMioii. 


it has bec^e easier to obtain permission to visit 
foreign firms are atill not allowed to establish branches 


of their own in the countrv, and the interests of the Company 
are. therefore, looked after by a local representative. In this way 
it is still possible to take part in the export of teak and rice. 

Export of automobiles, machinery, yam, and textiles, etc., as 
well as import of timber, machinery, and agar-agar have all 
contributed to the good financial result of the Tokyo and Osaka 
offices in JAPAN. Towards the end of the year the Company, 
furthermore, acquired shares In a Japanese concern which imports 
machinery for the printing trade. 

The HONG KONG branch also shows a most satisfactory finan¬ 
cial result. ‘Smponant bookings of cargo are made for the Far 
East/Europe shipping service which—*as mentioned previously-— 
is being augmented by the Dutch shipowners, Koninklijke 
Nedlloyd n.v., Rotterdam, under the name of ScanDutch. Hong 
Kong Imports large quantities of beer and textile machinery, etc., 
and nas an increasing turnover in Plumrose products. 

Activities in connection with the Company’s increasing business 
with CHINA are mainly carried out through the China Trade 
Departments at Head Office and in Hong Kong. Other of th» 
Company's branches also take part In this effort. 

The year under review has witnessed a sizeable increase in 
activities with regard to the Company's interests in China and 
at the regular Canton trade fairs the company has registered a 
constantly increasing turnover. On the buying side it is mainly 
a question of textiles, feedsluffs and other agricultural produce. 
On the selling side the Company represents many of the largest 
manufacturers in Denmark. Sweden, Germany and North America 
as well as a number of smatl Industries. 

In addition to the biannual Canton trade fairs, China is regularly 
visited by staff members from both Copenhagen and Hong Kong 
with a view to developing connections with the Government 
Corporations in Peking, Shanghai and elsewhere in China 

The Manila office in the PHILIPPINES participates in the 
export of hardwood logs to Europe. Import of copra and copra 
cake by the Head Office in Copenhagen has yielded a satisfactory 
result. 

The Company’s activities in INDONESIA were further consoli¬ 
dated during 1971, but the financial result was adversely affected 
by the devaluation of the Rupiah. The Djakarta office's main 
trading activity consists of import and distribution of printing 
machinery, office machines and insecticides, all under sole agency 
agreements with leading manufacturers within these fields 

The pharmaceutical factory, P.T. Dumex had a satisfactory 
year. Furthermore the Vespa assembly plant commenced produc¬ 
tion according to plan. The factory for producing paints and 
related products, which was established in cooperation with 
Sadolin & Holmblad Ltd., Copenhagen, and local interests, came 
into production during the year. 

The forest concession, Sumkal Timber Corporation, situated on 
Sumatra showed a loss due to the low log prices obtainable in 
Japan. 

In INDIA the Company has investments in Turner, Hoare & Co. 
Ltd. —an affiliate of the Mahindra tk Mahindra concern—which is 
engaged in commerce and industry. 

Having dealt with the Company’s widespread interests on the 
Continents of Africa, America and Australasia, the Report 
continued; 

The offices in LONDON. HAMBURG, GENOA and MILAN 
maintain lively business connections in various fields with the 
overseas branches. 


RESULT AND DIVIDEND 

Income for the year totalled Dkr.239,834,900. After meeting 
interest and financing expenses at Head Office, depreciation and 
expenses relative to the 1971 capital increase, the pre-tax profit 
amounted to Dkr.69.837,092. Taxation amounted to Dkr. 14.040,016. 
and the net profit for the year totalled Dkr.55,797,076. With the 
balance brought forward of Dkr. 14,000,167, the amount available 
for distribution is Dkr.69,797,243. This is to be distributed as 
follows: Dividend to .Shareholders 12% of Dkr.280,000,000- 
Dkr.33,600,000; 1 % Bonus on the occasion of the Company’s 
75th anniversary—Dkr..2.800,000; Bonus in conformity with the 
Articles of Association—Dkr.9,195,357. Allocations to: Extva 
Reserve Fund, Pension Fund, and Research and Development Fund 
—Dkr. 10,000,000. Balance carried forward to next year— 
Dkr.l4,201,886. 

The Report and Accounts and Proposals presented by the 
Board were adopted. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 

Mogens Pagh, Chairman; J. Chr. Aschengreen. Vice Chairman; 
Otto BJorling; Prince Georg; G. Halling-Andersen; Ebbe Munck; 
J. Saxild ; Edvard Strandberg; A. H. Vedel. 

Copies of the 1971 Annual Report and the new ArticleB of 
Association may be obtained on application to: 

THE EAST ASIATIC COMPANY LTD., 

2, HOLBERGSGADE, DK-i099 COPENHAGEN K. DENMARK. 
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We are pleased to announce that the 


is open for business in London 


Mr Rik Verhagen 

(Managing Director) 

Mr AHredo Moutinho dos Reis 

(Deputy Managing Director) 


ST. Hr.LEN'S,1 UNDERSHAFT, LONDON EC 3 A 8HN 
Telephone: 01-623 8281 Telegrams: Eurobraz-Ldn Telex; 887012/3 



ISTITUTO BANCARIO ITALIANO 

Capital Le 10 , 000 , 0009 000 — Reserves L. 5,100,000,000 
Registered Office and Head Office : Milan 


Uabilitles 

Trustee Def> 08 it 8 L. 

Current Aocounta 

Bank Drafts outstanding 
Bills for Collection 
SurKlry Creditors 
Rediscounted Assets 
Staff Retirement Fund 
Sinking Fund : 

(a) Premises L. 

(b) Fixtures and 
Fittings 


Share Capital 
Or dinary Reserve 

^traordinary and Special Reserves 
Profit for the year 
Balance brought forward 
£ndors< 2 ments and Guarantees 


Contra Accoumts 


Balaace Shatt at 3Ut Dacaoriiar, 1371 


130,077,745.760 

596.495,974,445 


1,263,697,122 

1.195,795,230 


GRAND TOTAL 


726.573.720,205 

7.119.620.590 

10.867.257,961 

11,251,940,919 

1,598,367.124 

5,269.907.544 


2.459,492.352 

10,000.000,000 
1.636.350.122 
3,066,614.478 
609.938,733 
3,183.950 
„ 366,901.839,140 

L. 1.147,358.433.118 
.. 320.388.454.425 

L. 1,467,746.887.543 


Asaata 

Cash and call money with other banks 
Investments in Secunties: 

(a) Government 

Securities L. 42.153.970.293 

(b) Bonds and Shares „ 45.538,334,167 


Contangos 

Portfolio 

Advances to Customers: 

(a) Secured L. 

(b) Ordinary 


17,691.590,442 

321.431.949.121 


Loans 

Sundry Debtors 
Premises 

Fixtures and Fittings 
Bills for Collection 
Suff Retirement Fund (Invest.) 
Endorsement and Guarantees 


Contra Accounts 


GRAND TOTAL 


135.141.404,106 


.. 87,892,304.460 

6.306,232.311 
.. 33,330.291,476 

.. 339,123.539.563 

141.957,690.313 

9.500.152.906 

„ 3W.901,839.HQ 

L. 1,147.368,483,11* 
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BUSINESS 


International 


And now, back to worrying 
about Germany's economy 


Jf.iving survived Thursday's censure 
motion in the Bundestag by the skin of 
hi. teeth, Herr Willy Brandt can now 
[^('i back to worrying not only about his 
bsipolitik, but also the German 
(Tonomy. His party’s poor showing in 
ilif.' state election in Baden-Wiirtteni- 
herg last Sunday was attributable as 
much to recession and inflation as to 
feiJirs about his foreign policy. His 
eionomics minister, Herr Karl Schiller, 
was wise enough not to visit the state 
at all during the election campaign. 


rhe truth of the matter is that the 
Social Democrat government, like Mr 
Wilson’s Labour government in Britain 
iti 1964-67, has proved unable to 
mtl.iie the economy because it is 
fri'di toned of outraging the blundering 
r(lll^t‘rvative prejudices or the financial 
<*stal»!ishment. In Britain, the prejudice 
Itlmt frightened Mr Wilson into 
j rew•'.sion was the belief that devalu- 


•ition meant dishonour. In Germany, 
Herr Schiller feels that he cannot 
offt'iicl against the illiterate gobbledy- 
gook in which .so much of Germany’s 
dpkate about budgetary policy is still 
conducted. Because Germany’s 
economic slowdown has caused tax 
revduic to increase by Jess than was 
expected, the budget is in deficit. 

budget deficits in Germany 
are supposed to be unrespectablc, 
Heir Schiller is not being allowed to 
through the cherished govern¬ 
ment spending programmes—some of 
admittedly pretty silly— 
which the Social Democrats had 
their heart. Because spend- 
mg programmes are having to be 
back, Germany’s economic 
*eco\'(*ry may be less rapid than it 
be. The danger is not that 
j re.jl recession, but of politically 
aniagiug—^and economically unnecess- 
‘'^Hgflation. The irony is that 
^^hristiafu Deinpcra^ might reflate 


faster. But one of the ways in which 
they might reflate is by trying to run 
a large balance of payments surplus, 
and keeping the exchange rate of the 
D-mark undervalued. This is why 
it is probably Vjetter for Britain’> 
economic interests that Herr Schiller 
should be at the finance ministry than 
Ilerr Straus.s—especially in the new 
Europe where the pound may be being 
put in the unnecessary straitjacket of 
the so-called European Monetary 
Union (see page 77). 


Unctad III _ 

To the gallery 


Santiago 

'I'he political posturing that has domin¬ 
ated the first two weeks of the third 
United Nations Conference on I’rade 
and Development is considered essen¬ 
tial, partly for the audiences back 
home and partly to let the delegates 
create what they hope will be the right 
atmosphere for the more realislic dis¬ 
cussions that will follow in committees. 
Whether anything of substance will 
emerge will not be apparent until the 
last few days in mid-May. 

The rich countries are manifestly far 
from having an agreed position among 
themselves. I'he Americans are keeping 
out of sight, but various European 
countries have seized the occasion to 
commit themselves to the target for 
official development aid of 0.7 per cent 
of gnp, some of them by 1975 
(Belgium, Holland, Norway, Sweden, 
Portugal). Austria has gone so far as to 
announce a target of 1 per cent. Pre¬ 
dictably, some rich countries like 
Germany have said that much of the 
additional assistance will be concen¬ 
trated on the hard-core of the 25 least- 
developed countries. 


But die Europeans arc defenvive al)out 
jjressures on them to cut hack produc¬ 
tion of sugar, wheat, ceicals, vegetable 
oil, rice and tohacto, all cr( 4 )s that 
could be urown ecjuallv well in the 
developing ctuintriCN. France, in par¬ 
ticular, has made inucli of its ideas for 
stabilising the cfiiTiniodity earnings of 
the developing countries as a j>lansible 
alternative, and has chosen this moment 
to announce that it will c<jiUiibutc Kj 
tlie tin bufTer stock and the projec ted 
cocoa builer stock, whatever other 
counliies (ie, Amciica) ma\ tlo. Di 
Sicco Mansliolt, speaking for the 
common market c(»nimi.s.sion, bi\iv(‘h 
(.iflei'ed the Irope tliat the dc\draping 
countries would eain belter access to 
the EEC! for then commodities in 
future, a view ru)t >!iared b\ anv cd 
tfie member governments of the Sig. 

Monetaiy all airs have figured less 
pi'oniinently so far tiian hai! [>een 
exjx'cted. It has become clear that the 
rich c«>unlnes now favour an informal 
link between SDKs and aid, bv giving 
the dc\(*lo[)irig countries .a bigger share 
of future issues of SDRs. I he managing 
director of the International Monetary 
Fund, Mr Fheirv-Paul Sefnveilzer, 
suggested his (nvn forum for the 
coming round of monetarv reform 
talks. But Ru.^sia, I'hina and others 
vsuppoiied also bv Caule) are already 
})ressing for a woilci monetary confer¬ 
ence. 

"I'he (iliine.se- after a predictable 
speech last week—look like staying out 
of the developing countries’ pressure 
group, the so-called group erf y7. Their 
strenuous advocacy of self-reliance has 
embarrassed the 77 (who devote most 
of their public .sjjecches to the need 
for more aid). The need to reach 
agreed com[>iomises within the group 
would cramp the Ghine.se. 

Not tliat the 77 are giving much sign 
of acting as a group. Behind the 
scenes rival factions are seeking to 
impose their own draft resolutions ; the 
hot issue of the lea.st-developed has 
broken surface again ; and within the 
Latin American block itself Colombia, 
supported by other conservative amn- 
trics, has been quarrelling with the 
more radical Peru and Chile, 
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EEC-Efta _ 

A bit easier _ 

Brussels 

Sweden and Finland will get a 
slightly better deal under the revised 
mandate given to the European com> 
mission on Tuesday by the EEC council 
of ministers. The Six are being a little 
more flexible on tlie rules about the 
origin of goods^ and on the list of 
sensitive piquets (for which a slower 
rate of tariff-cutting is proposed), but 
they were unable to agree on agri¬ 
cultural concessions. 

What the Six have done goes some 
way on paper towards meeting 
Sweden’s and Finland’s objections, 
buit does not amount to a modification 
of the community’s basic position. The 
removal of tariffs will still take 12 
years (not 10, as had been hoped for) 
and will still not be complete until 
1985, that is to say seven years after the 
Efta countries will be expected to have 
removed tariffs on all industrial 
imports from the EEC. The only 
concessions by the Six are to drop 
the proposed initial three-year stand¬ 
still and to introduce a duty-free quota 
for Britain, as suggested by the British 
Government, to offset the temporary 
rise in tariffs against Scandinavian 
paper. 

Although the commission would like 
to help Finland, which will be hit 
hard by these restrictions, it has to 
take account of the reactions not only 
of the French paper indust^ but of 
the lobbying by the Americans and 
Canadians against anything that would 
put American exporters at an even 
greater disadvantage in European 
markets. As it is, the British paper- 
makers have protested loudly at the 
duty-free quota for the Scandinavians, 
even though the Scandinavians already 
have duty-free access to Britain. 

Once again agriculture was the 
stumbling-block. The original idea was 
to ask the Efta countries for concessions 
on agriculture in return for free access 
to the EEC market for their industry. 
This ploy was spiked by the neutrals’ 
insistence on reciprocity for their own 
agricuiiural exjKDrts, which was 
unacceptable to France. The commis¬ 
sion accordingly proposed to exclude 
agriculture entirely, except for Portugal 
which has always been recognised as 
a special case. 1‘his solution was then 
torpedoed by Italy, which has tied any 
concessions on Portuguese wine, citrus 
fruit and tomatoes (which compete 
directly with Italian produce) to similar 
concessions by other Efta countries. 
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Some people prefer imports 


Electronics _ 

Your embargo's 
slipping _ 

It takes an electronics slump to make 
western governments change their 
minds about what sort of equipment 
may or may not be sold to communist 
countries. Ferranti has just been given 
an export licence by the Department 
of Trade and Industry to sell plant to 
Poland for making very advanced inte¬ 
grated circuits, something that would 
have been unthinkable even six months 
ago. All that remains now is for the 
Poles to confirm the order. 

Sales of this kind as usually blocked 
by a committee of the western govern¬ 
ments and Japan that sits in Paris but 
has no official existence. Its powers arc 
said to be purely advisor>% but any 
equipment that appears on the Cocom 
committee’s list has virtually no chance 
of getting an export licence for sale to 
any communist country. While the 
American home market was booming, 
this hit European manufacturers more 
than it did the Americans, which 
caused a good deal of resentment and 
complaints of bias. A few companies, 
like International Computers, slugged 
it out with Cocom and made some sales 
in east Europe, but wthat has caused 
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the recent sudden change in the dimatt 
is the fall in American demand foi 
computers and advancfid electronics 
In Russia, plans provide for the 
installation of about 3,000 computer 
by 1975 ; the Soviet computer industn 
is more efficient than it was, but 
machines are small and, although thi 
computers turned out by the east Ger 
mans and Czechs are advanced b\ 
anyone’s standards, they are relativels 
small too. American companies wit); 
lean order books want to get into tlii^ 
market, over Cocom’s dead body 11 
necessary. And they have made sonit 
headway. Honeywell has got approval 
for the sale of a huge computer sy.sten] 
for banking, on the ground that it \- 
a non-military installation even though 
very advanced. A team of nearly ;;fi 
electronics and computer men plans tc 
go to Moscow during President >rixon'> 
visit, and to put on a hurriedly impnj- 
vised exhibition while he is there. 

Money supply _ 

Still in full flower 

To the many people who a.sk plain¬ 
tively whatever happened to the great 
American debate over the niune\ 
supply, Mr .^ndy Brimmer, a rnemfirr 
of the Federal Reserve Board, suppln cJ 
his own answer on Monday. It is not 
new.s that he told an Oxford audienct' 
that it would be unwise to recast tne 
conduct of monetary policy along the 
lines urged by Profe.ssor Milton Fried¬ 
man. Mr Brimmer, and almost even 
other central banker for that matter, 
has said that many times before. But 
this time he included an analytical 
assessment of the Federal Reserved 
monetary policy in the past two 
decades which, he believes, shows that 
its ability to alter policy in advance of 
the needs of the economy has imprwed 
His evidence, one should add, stop' 
short of the most recent developnientN, 
when the Fed has come under 
renewed attack. 


Key indicators: world commodity prices 

Quicksilver slithers 
At $135 a ilersk (761b) 


prices are at 
their lowest for many months. New 
supplies are coming on to the market 
at a time when stocks are already high 
arvd changes in various chemical pro¬ 
cesses are reducing the metal's import¬ 
ance in some industries. Prices could 
go even lower, Spain, Russia and Italy 
are the main suppliers; Turkey and 
Algeria—a new producer—stand to be 
hit too. 


Index Percentage 

1963-100 change on 

Apr Apr one one 

19 26 month year 


All Items 

Food 

Fibres 

Metals 

Misc 


129.2 

141.3 

101.3 
184.8 
112.1 


129.0* 

141.2* 

101 . 1 * 

183.2 

113.2* 


0.9 

1.8 

2.3 

2.6 

0.9 


-f. 55 
^ 6.7 
+26.2 
-11,5 
+ 4.1 


^provisional 
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Merrl lMich,Pierce,Feiiiier&Smith Incorporated 
consofidated statement of financial condition, 
as of December 31st,1971. 


Assets 


Liabilities and shareholders’ equity 


Current Assets 


Current Liabilities 


Cash. . . 

. $ 98,075,000 

Borrowings on securities - bank loans $ 

1,008,315,000 

Securities on deposit with exchange 


Repurchase agreements 

166,899,()(K) 

clearing associations, at market 


Payable to brokers and dealers 

267,848,000 

value 

27,796,000 

Payable ttj customers 

7U,56r>,0(K) 

Receivable from brokers and dealers 

115,830,000 

Commitments for si'ciirities sold l.uit not 


Receivable from customers 

1,520,025,000 

yet purchased, at market value 

104,685,000 

Bankers* acceptances, certificates of 


Accrued inc'ome taxes 

54,425,0(M) 

deposit and commercial paper, at 


Accrued compensat ion and benefits 

80,801,000 

market value 

241,131,000 

Other acHTued liabilities and payables 

79,838,000 

Securities inventory, at market value 

708.981,000 

TOTAl. CURRENT IJARIIJIIES: 

$2,474,376,000 

Miscellaneous current assets 

41,236,000 



I’OTAL CURRENT ASSETS 

r $2,753,074,000 

Sharcholder.s’ Equity 


Other Assets 


Preferred .stock, Series A, 4";, 




cumiilatjvcs $25 par value 


Membership in exchanges at cost which 


authorised 1,000,000 share’s; 


is less than market 

4,3(M,0(K) 

i.ssued 201.952 shares 

5,049,000 

Office equipment anil installations less 


C'ommon .stock, $1,331 par value 


acciirnuiatt.*d depreciat ion 

47.277,000 

authori.sed 60,000,000 share.s; issued 


Miscellaneous other assets less 


52,014,517 shares 

69,353,000 

reserves 

62.J)03,000 

Paid-in surplus 

104.970,000 



Retained earnings 

314,489,000 



total; 

$49;t,«61,0(KI 



L(\s.s common stock lield in treasury, at 




cost, 19,990,152 shares. 

1(K).(579.(KK) 



TOTAL SIIAREHOLUERS* EgUI'J Y: 

rt9:i,l«2,0()0 

'JOTAL ASSE'I'S; 

$2,867,558,000 

TO'IAL LIARILITIES & PI I ARE HOLDER.s'* EqunV: 

$2,807,558,000 


MERRILL LYIMCH, 
PIERCE, FEIMIMER & SMITH 

International Ltd. 


Associated Companies: Europe: London 25 Davies Street Hamilton H^juae, 1 Temple Avenue (Institutional Office) - Plantation House* 
Mincinir Lane (Commodity Office) Edinburgh 48A Queen Street Rome Via l^izio 2fi Milan Via Ulrico Hoepli 7 Madrid Torre de Madrid »-4 
ttarcelona Avenida Generalisimo Franco 534 Athens 17 Valaorituu Street Frankfurt Bockervheimer I^ndatrasse 8 
Hamburg Reesendamm/Jungfernstieg 3 Munich Dienerstrasse 21 Dusseldorf Km^Centre Building.Koenigsallee 30 
Brussels 62 Rue des Colonies Amsterdam J07 Weesperstraat Paris 96 Avenue d'lenn Cannes Carlton Hotel Geneva 31 Rue du Rhone 

Lugano Via Balestra 27 Zurich Muc^hlebnchstraBSr 26 

Asia: Tokyo Kasumigaseki Building. Chiyoda-Ku Hong Kong 2 Ice House Street Manila A.I.U. Building, Ayala Avenue. Makati. Risal 
Latin America: Caracas Apartado 3419 Maracaibo Apartado 1343. Estado Zulia Panama 200 Via Espana. Panama City 

Buenos Aires Sarmiento 309.4 Piso 

Mldllle Bast: Beirut Starco North Building Kuwait Kuwait Investment Company Building. Sahit Square 
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R)seco 

Minsep 

■ limited 

Highlights j 

from the 1971 Results 

Year ended 31 st December I 



1971 

1970 


£'000 

£000 

Sales outside the Group 47,701 

45,296 

Trading Profit 



Metallurgical Sector 

5,093 

5,623 

Building and Construction 

Sector 629 

339 

Water T reatment Sector (31) 

(69) 

Waste Management 
Sector 

232 

96 

Fosmin Industries 

231 

202 

Group Management 
Services 

(333) 

(397) 


5,821 

5,794 

Profit before tax 

5,838 

6,027 

Profit after tax 

3,424 

3,328 

Profit available for 
appropriation 

3,084 

2,971 

Dividends paid and 
proposed 

1.892 

1,885 

Profit retained 

1,192 

1,086 

Earnings per 
ordinary share 

6.95p 

6.72p 

Dividend per 
ordinary share 

4.21 p 

4.21 p 
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Extracts from the Statement by the 
Chairman, The Rt. Hon. Lord Latymer, 
at the 105th Annual General Meeting 
held in London on the 26th April, 1972. 

Ottoman Bank 

Ineorperaled In Turkey with Limited Liability 

You are aware that the Bank operates under a Convention or agree> 
ment with the Turkish Government which can be terminated at the 
earliest in March, 1976, if two years' prior notice of intention to do 
so is duly given. If such notice is not given by either party to the 
agreement, the Convention remains in force, as does the two-year 
notice period. 

You will recollect that I have in past years spoken of negotiations 
which have taken place between your Bank and American interests, 
for which Turkish approval was necessary, but these plans, which 
might have proved commerciRliy successful, did not come to fruition. 

For this reason. Monsieur Monick and I visited Ankara in November, 

1971 to call on both the Prime Minister and the Minister of Finance, 
to discuss with them our affairs in Turkey We were cordially received 
by both the Prime Minister and the Minister of Finance. The latter 
informed us that he he was unable to deal with our affairs until the 
Budget had been submitted and approved by the Turkish Parliament 
We have lately been advised that this has been done. 

We have every hope, therefore, that a second visit by Monsieur 
Monick and myself, as soon as this proves possible following recent 
Ministerial changes, wilt enable us to agree upon another solution 
to our problems. 

I advised you last year of the changes made in the capital structureof 
Banque Ottomane (France), subsequent to which the name of the 
Bank was changed on 1 st July, 1971, to Banque Grindlay Ottomane 
Turkey. The economy of Turkey has developed well in 1971, partic¬ 
ularly in the agricultural sector 

The rate of increase of the Gross National Product, which was 
5.5% last year, reached 9.2% according to provisional figures as at the 
end of November, 1971, compared with the average annual rate 
forecast by the Five-Year Plan of 7% 

Industry increased at the rate of 8.7% m 1971 compared with 2.5% 
in 1970. Output of electricity continues to increase. Total production, 
which was Kwh. 8,622 million in 1970. rose to Kwh. 9,790 million 
in 1971. 

Work on the Bosphorus Bridge, of which the foundation stone 
was (aid in February 1970, proceeded normally and it should be 
opened to traffic in 1973 

Tourism continues to be regarded as an important sector for the 
future The number of foreign vistors continues to increase, 725,000 
in 1970 to about 800,000 in 1971. 

More than 500,000 workers left for abroad. Remittances of their 
savings amounted to $471,700,000 in 1971, compared with 
$272,900,000 in 1970. 1 his progression has greatly increased the 
foreign currency Reserves of Turkey ($860,000,000 in March, 1972) 

In 1971 exports totalled $676,600,000 and imports $1.170,800,000 

The Draft Budget for 1972/73 totals (-for expenditure-) LTq 
50,312,000.000 compared with LTq. 37 092,900,000 
Balance Sheet. The Balance Sheet totals are up from £79.5 million 
in 1970 to £92.4 million due to an increase in current, deposit and 
other accounts, attributable principally to the expansion of our 
business in Turkey. Advances have also increased by £7.5 million but, 
of the other assets. Cash, Money at Call and Short Notice have to> 
gethei increased by nearly £5 million, which contributes to a 
satisfactory liquidity position. 

Profit and Loas Account. The available profit for 1971, less profits 
awaiting transfer, plus remittances in respect of profits of previous 
years, amounts to £735,000 as against £891,000, i.e. a reduction of 
£156,000 compared with 1970. 

This decline in our profit was to be expected on account of the fall 
in interest rates during the latter part of 1971. Nevertheless your 
Committee have felt it wise to place £100,000 to reserve. 

From the balance available, your Committee recommend that a 
dividend of £1.20 per share be paid, which will require £600,000. In 
conformity with Article 40 of the Statutes, payments will also be made 
to the holders of Founders Shares of £90.02 per whole share, 
requiring £19,444 and a similar amount to the Members of Committee, 
leaving £38,244 to be carried forward to next year. 

Staff. I am sure that you would like me to thank all our staff on your 
behalf for their work during the year. 

Coplee of tho Report end Aeeounte may be obteined from: 

'> The Secretery. Ottomen 6enk» 2/3 Phllpot Lene. London EC3M BAQ. 
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But Mr'Briminer again argued that 
the sole target of monetary policy 
should never be just the money stock 
on any of its many definitions. The 
central bank should also take account 
of the behaviour of interest rates and 
credit conditions, and should recognise 
that the rellationsfhips between spending, 
interest rates, and money shift signifi¬ 
cantly according to the state of the 
economy. Friedman ites will say that 
this insistence that signposts are always 
changing is an excuse for not following 
any signposts at all. It i's a bit 
suspicious that central bankers are 
usually anxious to play down the extent 
to which their actions can exert precise 
control over their domestic economy, 
while keen to increase their influence in 
international monetary afTairs. Maybe 
liiey just don’t like being caned. But 
Mr Brimmer has thrown in some new 
figures that will require analysis in the 
great debate. 

Anti-dumping _ 

Keep out! _ 

Westinghouse Electric won its anti¬ 
dumping case against British, European 
and Japanese transformer manu- 
I faoturers last week after two years of 
I argument. During this time, while the 
j case wa^ first before Hhe United States 
: Treasury and then the 1 ariff Comni'is- 
sion, no customs clearance for the trans¬ 
formers oould be obtained. American 
anti-dumping procedures speoial'ise in 
this kind of delay and American firms 
! are suspected of using them as a pro- 
; teotioii device. TranLsformers are parti- 
i cularly sensitive. Because production 
I cannot be mechanised, they take a lot 
of band labour, and America’s wage 
I rates cripple the home industry. 

I But •th'is is the first case in which 
I a dumping charge has been made to 
stick on a product that is custom- 
fiuilt, as opposed to mass-produced. 
Proof of dumping is that the import 
is priced below its price in its own 
home market. But each transformer is 
Unique, so how can this be proved ? 

This has not stopped the Americans 
from banning British transformers in 
'iie pasit under Buy American rules, but 
t’he customs has thought fit to pub- 
the method of elaboiratiing the 
price/weighjt raitio by which k proved 
flumping. Yet this k the main bone of 
f'ou^tion. One of the British com- 
P^riies hk looked ait 12 different ways 
?f comparing prices, and only two 
inipMed dumpng. The Americans say 
the dumping ttia^pm ranged all 
the way from lo per cent to an extreme 
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You can't dump that hare 


46 per cent below home prices. 

In order to levy dumping duties, 
the tariff commissioners must also be 
satisfied that “ material injur>' has 
been done to American industry. The 
7 per cent of the market held by 
foreigners in the period Westinghouse 
was arguing about (1967-69) was held 
to be “ more than adequate ” to 
establish injury, even though it 
included the large share held by the 
Swedes, who were not included in the 
dumping charge. In fact, Westinghouse 
did discover particular segments of the 
market (defined geographically, or by 
type of user) where the market 
penetration was well above 7 per cent. 

Public utilities in America will be 
far from pleased that their access to 
foreign supplies will now be curtailed, 
the more so as there is good reason to 
suspect that Westinghouse and General 
Electric may now move against switch, 
gear and other heavy electrical pro¬ 
ducts. 

EEC _ 

Regions on their 
minds 

Brusseis 

The tbrec-day conference on industiy 
and society, organised in Venice last 
week by the EEC commission, went 
pretty well for British inte^e^ts, but 
showed up the common market’s 
present confusion over such issues as 
how to deal with inflation, with social 
and regional tensions and wkb the 
threat to the envmnmem. The 


10! 

Colonna memorandum of 1970, which 
assumed that the essential purpose of 
the community’s industrial policy was 
to stimulate the industrial developnient 
of the Six by helping firms to adapt 
to the continental dimensions of the 
common market, is now as dated as 
the Treaty of Rome, 

What has changed is the attitude to 
economic growth, altfiough few of the 
delegates, or for that matter few mem¬ 
bers of the comiiiission, would go as 
far as the commission’s new president, 
Dr Sicco Mansliolt, in advocating a 
curtailment of growtli. It was remark¬ 
able how many of the busin'^ssmen, 
economists and civil servants at 
Venice were prepared to agree that 
more priority should be given to the 
environment, to increased social expen¬ 
diture and to a reduction in the grow¬ 
ing disparity between the richer and 
poorer regions of the commujiity. 
Instead of seizing the opportunity to 
preach on the advantages of cross¬ 
frontier mergers and co-o[)eration 
which have been their theme song for 
the past few years, commission spokes¬ 
men tended to insist on the need for a 
fairer distribution of the fruits of 
growth. 

In practical terms the conference 
achieved little, 'rhere seemed general 
agreement that to leave regional policy 
to the unhindered operation of market 
forces would lead to unacceptable con¬ 
gestion in some areas and even greater 
depopulation in others. But while the 
German rapporteur was unwilling to 
see the coiiiniuni'ty do anything more 
than issue reconiiiienda lions and 
publish information on investment 
opportunities in the declining regions, 
the British and Italian spokesmen, the 
chairman of the National Coal Board 
and the secretary-general of the com¬ 
munist trade unions, wanted cash pay¬ 
ments by the community, with public 
enterprise being cast for die key role, 
at least as far as the Mezzogiomo is 
concerned. From the British point of 
view the most satisfactory result of the 
discussion was the recognition by the 
commission that the coir.nmnity’s 
regional policy will have to l>e modi- 
field after British entry’ to take accouirt 
of the problems of declining industries 
as well as of agriculture. 

Industrial Relations 

Brief 28 looks at Britain's battle 

for reform. 

Price, including postage, surface mail 

25p. airmail 45p 

Copies available from Brief Books. 

Publications Division. The Economist. 

25 St James's Street. 

London, SWIA IHG. 
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BUSINESS 


Investment 


With a quaint device, the 
banquet vanishes 


Th€ 17 mcmibers of the Accejjting 
Houses Committee, I.ondon\s top mer¬ 
chant banks, are to go ahead - and 
develop a computerised dealing market 
for large equity transactions. An exist¬ 
ing computer software hou.se, Corn- 
putage, has been bought, and its name 
changed to Automated Real-Time 
Investment Exchange Limited—or 
Ariel. The shareholders of the com¬ 
pany are the 17 accepting houses; the 
ones with substantial investment 
departments have large slices of the 
equity. The chairman is Mr Charles 
Clay, director-general of the Accepting 
Hou.ses Committee; the managing 
director-designate is Mr Colin J-.each of 
J. Henry Schroder Wagg; and the other 
directors are Mr Sidney Eburne of 
Morgan <lrcnfell, Mr Dennis Roberts of 
T.azard Brothers, and Mr Peter Nutting 
of Win Brandt’s. Tlie authorised capi¬ 
tal of the company is £200,000—and 
something like half that will have to 
to t)e spent on the initial stages of .set- 
ing up the system. 

I'hc system will probably be closely 
modelled on Instinct, Wlii<^ has been 
operating in the United States for 
2^ years, with a growing number of 


subscribers (see below), and Ariel is 
negotiating to buy the Instinct package. 
Even if the negotiations fall through, 
Ariel will go ahead on its own. All 200 
or so institutions, the pension funds, 
insurance companies and charities, will 
be able to subscribe, and stockbrokers 
and jobbers will be invited to hook up 
as well, but the stock exchange rules 
would have to be altered to allow job¬ 
bers to deal in this way. The sub¬ 
scriber will have to pay a rental for the 
terminal and the i>ost office line, costing 
at most £3,000 a year, and would have 
the benefit of commissions something 
like half those diarged by stockbrokers. 

I’^he London stock market is being 
presented with an opportunity rather 
than a threat. Of the £15 billion a 
year in equities traded in London 
the institutions account for about 40%, 
or £6 billion. Of that, the bulk, perhaps 
£f) billion, is in large trades (over 
£50,000). Ariel will be luckv to get 
more than 5% of that business, and so 
the amount of equity turnover for 
which Ariel will be competing is around 
1-2% of the total. Assuming that Ariel 
charges half the 0.6% commission 
levied by brokers on large trades, and 


gets £200m of business, it should he 
saving its institutional clients some 
£600,000 a year—and should itself be 
earning a revenue of £600,000 as well. 

The Stock Exchange Council will he 
unhappy with this challenge to its 
hegemony, and the old arguments will 
be brought out to justify the stock 
market’s pre-eminence. The volume of 
trading provides depth to the market, 
and competition among jobbers pro¬ 
vides the best prices for the trades. 
Although the commissions diarged 
may be fixed by a cartel, in return 
the stock exchange provides a certain 
measure of protection to investors, and 
brokers supply research to their clients, 

But these are arguments for coming 
to terms with Ariel rather than object¬ 
ing to it. What Ariel can introduce is a 
new technology to the central market, i 
one which is far better adapted to the 
future pattern of trading than is ilie 
existing highly personal, geograpihical 
method of market-making. If Ariel 
uses Instinet, an electiranic trading link 
could be ostabliahed beitsween BritdiLn 
and Anveriioa. It could also hnk up 
with European insviitutions and be a 
major etep in confirming London las 
Europe’s prime equity market. 

Instinet 

Fourth market 


New York 

The New York stock exchange is the 
first market, the regional exchanges 
are the second market, the over-the- 
counter market is the third. The 2 1 
year-old “fourth market” is Ariel’s 
American predecessor. American 
brokers were once worried about it, but 
some now tfiink that it may begin to 
wilt even in its young age. On this 
fourth market big institutional investors 
—'banks, insurance companies and 
mutual funds—can trade securities 
directly among themselves, by-passif*S 
the brokers. The fourth market has a 
nationwide computer syi^em that per¬ 
mits subscribing institutions to locate 
the opposite side, of a bid or offer, and 
then to i^otiate completh^ and con- j 
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ABRIPOEP PAWTICULAWS 

Thta iti not an invitation to tha public to purchasa or aubscribo for aharea, and thoaa paniculaia ara printad for Information only. 

Application baa baan mada to the Council of Tha Stock Exchange, London, for permission to deal In and for quotation for tha whole of the Issued share capital of Now Court 

European Trust Limited ("the Company"). Tho aubaorlptlon Hat for tha Ordinary Sharaa will opan at 10 a.m. on 1st May, 1071 and will aloaa on thasadih day. 

New Court European Trust Limited 

(Incotpof»t<}d undci the Companies Acts 1946 to 1967) 

SHAM CAPITAL /ssued and 

Authorised to be issued 

£6,000,000 Ordinary Shares of 25p each £5,000,000 

N. M. Rothschild & Sons Limited 

on behalf of the Company 

Offer for Subscription 

20,000,000 Ordinary Shares of 25p each at lOOp per share 

(Payable in full on application) 

Firm applications will be made for 13,000,000 Ordinary Shares which will be allotted in full. 


DIRECTORS 


Evelyn de Rothschild Chairman 
N. M. Rothschild & Sons Limited 
Gilbert de Botton {Swiss) 
Rothschild Bank A.G., Zurich 
The Honourable Michael Bourne 
L. Messel & Co. 

Alain Chevalier (French) 
Moet-Hennessy S.A., Paris 
Henry Ergae (Greek) 

N. M. Rothschild & Sons Limited 
Daniel Gillet (Belgian) 
Banque Lambert S.C.S., Brussels 
Georges Karlweis (French) 
Banque Priv6e S.A., Geneva 


Richard Katz 

N. M. Rothschild & Sons Limited 
Gilbert Klein (French) 

Banque Rothschild S.A, Pans 
Ettore Lolli (Italian) 

Riunione Adriatica di Sicurtd, Milan 
Johan Muntinga (Dutch) 

Pierson, Heldring 8- Pierson, Amsterdam 
Baron Alfred von Oppenheim (German) 
Sal. Oppenheim jr. 8 Cie, Cologne 
Francois Pereire (French) 

La Compagnie Financi^re S.A., Pans 
David Seeker Walker 
N. M Rothschild 8 Sons Limited 


INVESTMENT MANAGERS: N. M. ROTHSCHILD 8 SONS LIMITED 


INTRODUCTION 

New Court European Trust Limited offers U.K. residents a means of 
investing in Europe through an investment trust quoted in London. 
Investors will receive the benefit of experienced and professional 
management of a diverse investment portfolio consisting mainly 
of securities in European companies. 

INVESTMENT POLICY 

The achievement of capital growth will be the principal objective of 
the Company's investment policy. The Company's portfolio will be 
concentrated on the securities of leading European companies In 
addition, the Company intends to take advantage of opportunities 
to make investments in unquoted concerns, to undertake the 
acquisition of suitable European investment trusts and to benefit 
from short-term market fluctuations through the Company's 
investment dealing subsidiary. 

Although the Directors intend to maintain the Company's Euro¬ 
pean character, they will be prepared on occasions to invest outside 
Europe if changing conditions make this significantly more attractive. 

The investment portfolio will be managed so as to enable the 
Company to qualify as an approved investment trust for tax purposes. 
In appropriate circumstances the Directors may introduce an 
element of gearing with the object of improving the capital growth 
of the Company's portfolio, 

In order to mitigate the full impact of the investment currency 
requirements of U.K. exchange control regulations the Company is 
arranging foreign currency borrowings of approximately £16.5 


million which will be invested in Europe As .security for these bor¬ 
rowings, £16.5 million will be invested in sterling term deposits and 
fixed interest securities. The balance of approximately £3 million, 
raised by the issue, will primarily be invested in North American 
companies. 

The income required to pay the expenses of the Company and to 
service the foreign currency borrowings will allow the Company only 
to pay a small dividend initially. However, the Directors believe that 
the Company's income should grow as the investment portfolio 
appreciates m value thus enabling increased dividends to be paid in 
the future. 

INVESTMENT MANAGERS 

N. M. Rothschild 8 Sons Limited will manage the Company's 
portfolio. Rothschilds has wide experience in the field of portfolio 
investment through the management of substantial funds on behalf 
of investment and unit trusts, corporate pension funds, individuals 
and settlements. 

Since its beginnings in the early nineteenth century, Rothschilds 
has been closely invoh'ed with Europe. In particular it has developed 
a close working relationship with the European banking institutions 
represented on the Board of the Company. Each of these institutions 
manages substantial investment portfolios and their portfolio 
managers and analysts meet on a regular basis to exchange invest¬ 
ment views. The Company will in consequence be able to draw on 
the experience of a group of European professional advisers which 
has been working together for many years. 


Copies of the prospectus, incorporating application forms, may be obtained from the tollowing — 

N. M. Rothachild 8 Sons Limited 

P.O. Box No. 185, Derby House, 4, Russell Street, 

New Court. 12/16, Booth Street, Leeds LSI 6TH 

St. Swithln's Lane, London EC4P 4DU Manchester M2 4AP 

N. M. Rothschild 8 Gone (C.l.) Limited L Mesael 8 Co. 

Hinel Court, Winchester House, 

St. Peter Port, Guernsey. 100, Old Broad Street, London EC2P 2HX 
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© BANK LEUMILE-ISRAEL B.M. 

FIRST AND LARGEST BANK IN ISRAEL 

240 BRANCHES OF THE GROUP IN ISRAEL—16 SUBSIDIARIES AND REPRESENTATIVE OFFICES 

THE WORLD OVER 


Points from the Statement by the Chairman Dr. E. Lehmann 


The 21st Annual General Meeting of the Bank, 
being the 70th since the establishment of the 
Anglo-Palestine Bank, was held m Tel-Aviv. 

SEVENTIETH ANNIVERSARY 

The Chairman, Di. E. Lehmann, stated that 1971 
had been a year of considerable growth and 
progress. The Bank enters its seventieth- 
anniversary year with total consolidated assets 
of IL13.3 billion—over £1.2 billion 


THE BANK LEUMI GROUP 
(consolidated figures) 



1971 

IL Tnillfon 

Increase 

in 1971 

Cnriillion* 

Total Assots 

13.273 

517o 

1,240 

Total Deposits 

10,341 

51% 

996 

Total Loans 

4.705 

29 7o 

440 

Capital Accounts 

193 

45%> 

18 

Operating Earnings 
before income tax 

84 

417o 

8 


•Rate of exchange IL10.7-£1 

NET INCOME UP 33% 

Operating earnings of the Group, before tax, 
reached fL83.8 million (1970; IL59.4 million). 
Operating earnings of the Bank, before tax, 
reached IL56 million (1970: IL36.5 million). 
Net income of the Bank—after extraordinary 
income (expenditure) net—was IL27.9 million 
(1970; IL21 million)—an increase of 33';;,. 
The Board has appropriated IL10 million (1970: 
1L6 million) to General Reserve and IL9 million 
to inner reserve (1970: IL6 million) and recom¬ 
mends a final dividend of 8%, making a total of 
15".. for the year (1970: 15Vn). The Directors 
also proposed a rights issue of 1 for 4 to all 
existing shareholders and of 1 for every IL10 
to the holders of iL25 million Convertible Capital 
Notes The issue price to be determined by the 
Board 

AUTHORIZED CAPITAL INCREASED 

An uarlier Extraordinary General Meeting hgd 
resolved to increase the authorized share capital 
f^om 11.100,000.000 to 11200,000,000. 


CONTINUED INTERNATIONAL EXPANSION 

The Group's international business has grown 
apace in 1971. The great increase in the Bank's 
foreign-currency deposits in Israel has permitted 
an appreciable increase in foreign-currency loans 
and in the business-ties with banking correspon¬ 
dents. The overseas banking subsidiaries, Anglb- 
Israel Bank in London and Cifico-Leumi Bank in 
Zurich and Geneva has shown satisfactory pro¬ 
gress. First Israel Bank and Trust Company of 
New York shows in its third year a 69% rise in 
total assets to $214 million. In Paris a new sub¬ 
sidiary, Bank Leumi le-lsrael (France) S.A. was 
established in partnership with Banque Roth¬ 
schild S.A., Banque Louis Dreyfus & Cie, S.A. 
and the brothers Joseph, Marcel and Elie 
Nahmias. A Representative Office was opened in 
Hong Kong and another is shortly to be opened 
in Johannesburg. 

ACQUISITION OF THE ARAB-ISRAEL BANK 
LTD. AND AGUDATH ISRAEL BANK LTD. 

The rapid changes and the economic develop¬ 
ment in the Arab and Druze communities require 
more modern banking services. In 1971 the 
Bank further expanded its services to the Arab 
community by the acquisition of the Arab-lsrael 
Bank Ltd. with its 18 branches in the Arab towns 
and villages. The Bank Leumi Group now operates 
34 branches in service of the Arab communities 
in Israel and the Administrated Areas. 

In January 1972 the Bank acquired Agudath 
Israel Bank Ltd. with 10 branches which have 
become branches of Bank Leumi. 

ECONOMIC PROBLEMS AHEAD 

In the second part of his address Dr. Lehmann 
reviewed events in 1971. The G.N.P. increased 
by 7% while private consumption only rose by 
4% or 1i% per capita. Public consumption 
remained unchanged, in real terms, mainly owing 
to a decrease in defence expenditure. Investment 
rose by 17^% as against 8‘;j. in 1970. However, 
the danger of inflation remained the central 
problem of Israel's economy in 1972 and he out¬ 
lined proposals for combating it. 


1113,273,000,000 

TOTAL CONSOLIDATED ASSETS $3,152,000,000 

£1,240,000,000 
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firmation of the trade via the wire 
network. All of its transactions are 
made under a blanket of anonymity, 
which has an obvious appeal to many 
investors. 

The system, known as Instinet (for 
the privately-owned lastitutional Net¬ 
work Corporation), has been operative 
since December, 1969. The institution 
that wishes to sell a large block of 
stock has the choice either of broad¬ 
casting its intentions or of feed¬ 
ing stock discreetly into the innards 
of the Instinet computer. A would-be 
buyer of the same stock either responds 
to the broadcast or manages to match 
up its bid with the offer in the com¬ 
puter’s quiet confines. The two parties 
then di^er directly by tapping out 
messages through the system. When 
they have agreed on the scope and 
price of the transaction, they settle up 
through the Bank of New York, which 
is used by Instinet as its clearing 
agent. Throughout, they are known 
to each other only by number. 

Instinet now has 46 subscribers, 
nearly double the number a year ago. 
TTiey include a prestigious roster of 
leading New York, Illinois and Cali¬ 
fornian banks as well as some of the 
nation’s largest investment and insur¬ 
ance companies. Two leading third- 
market securities firms are also 
Instinet members, namely Weeden of 
New York and J. S. Strauss of San 
Francisco. 

Despite the impressive membership 
roll, the record number of shares that 
has changed hands through Instinet 
in any week has not topped Jm, com¬ 
pared with the total average weekly 
volume of 6om-7om shares on the 
NYSE. Its volume is therefore only 
about half that of two other auto¬ 
mated systems that cater to institu¬ 
tional investors, namely Autex and the 
NYSE’s own Block Automation System 
(BAS) ; brokers themselves use these 
two latter systems to declare their 
interest in buying or selling large 
blocks for themselves (or clients), and 
then consummate the deals through 
normal trading channels. Critics of 
Instinet (including the by-passed 
brokers most of all) contend that it 
has now outlived its usefulness. Its sub¬ 
scribers are charged about 30-35% of 
tl'e old fixed commissions—^but about 
the same as institutions may now expect 
to pay under the new regime of nego¬ 
tiated rates. From April a4th brokers 
niust negotiate on orders over $300,000, 
instead of over $500,000 as before. But 
Instinct continues to thrive, despite 
eveiything that its denigrators can think 
saying again&t it, and it now expects 
to have 70 sidwiribm by cnd- 1972 . 


Wall Street 

The Nixon effect 

A/ew York 

A Wall Street phenomenon of recent 
years was tested again this week: 
the nice theory that stock prices usually 
go up in advance of a nationwide 
address by President Nixon, but tend 
to decline on the first opportunity after 
he has spoken. If, this time, the 
reactions were not as marked as usual, 
that is a hopeful sign that the Street 
may be learning to get its priorities 
right. 

True to form, prices, which had been 
spinning down, stabilised on Wednes¬ 
day to 946.9 on the Dow Jones before 
Mr Nixon took to the air at 10 o’clock 
that night to talk about Vietnam. The 
trading volume on the New York stock 
exchange expanded to 17.7m. I'he firm¬ 
ing action was all the more welcome 
because it came after the Dow had suf¬ 
fered a loss of 17 points in the first two 
days of the week. That sudden change 
in tone had been attributed in part to 
investors’ visible concern over reports 
of North Vietnamese military suc¬ 
cesses and in part to a widely publi¬ 
cised assertion by the Price Commission 
that it would require price rollbacks 
by some companies whi<A had violated 
incomes policy guidelines. Mr Nixon’s 
television 'talk, in which he pledged 
furthear troop withdrawals, serious 
resumption of the Paris peace talks but 
continued bombing of >^e north until 
the invasion halts, apparently did not 
affect the market all that much 
on Thursday: in the first liours of 
trading the index moved up a jx)int 
or so to 948, but lost some of that 
later. 

If the Street manages to focus again 
on the economy, it should like the 
steady flow of statistics from Washing¬ 
ton, all telling happily of economic 
expansion. 

Wednesday brought news of a further 
advance, for March, in the leading 
economic indicators. There .seems no 
end to the reports of favourable March 
quarter corporate earnings. Eastern 
Airlines, for one, reported record earn¬ 
ings of $ 12.3m or 70 cents a share, 
compared with a deficit of $2,701 in 
the first quarter of J971. The big win¬ 
ner was Polaroid, whose shares jumped 
$7^ to close at $131 on Wednesday, 
following the company’s announcement 
of a new s^tem of instant colour photo¬ 
graphy. Eastman Kodak also was 
stronger after it announced that it 
would be making film for Polaroid 
cameras. 


London market _ 

Gathering force 

The market has been testing higher 
levels, finding them good, taking profits, 
and then waiting for the next move up. 
It came on Thursday when the 
Financial Times industrial share index 
scored a new record, closing at 533-3- 

'Fhetie is nodiing so nasty as a prices 
board in Britain Iriistead, there is 
that pleasant feeling of being fed by 
a growing money supply, unquencihed 
demanid for equities by die institutnons, 
a run of good profits results (British 
Printing Corporation, for instance, has 
just reported a pre-tax profit of £1.5011 
in 1971, compared w:ith a loss of 
£2.4111 last time) and a few plummy 
takeover rumours. The big takeover 
around, however, the one by Grand 
Metropolitan Hotels for Watney Mann, 
could very well be referred to the 
Monopolies Commission. On Thursday 
Watney Mann came out with its 
defence, which rests on an optimistic 
profits forecast of a rise of 27%. 

Engineering has again Ixsen in the 
company news. Clarke Chapman, at 
the heavy boiler end, is now looking 
cheap on a p/c of 12 at I24p. But 
the Birmingham Small Arms company 
reported a half-year loss of £i.7m. 
'The good news there is that last 
time round the loss wa.s £2.9m and 
at this rate the company will even¬ 
tually be l:)ack in the black. The board 
Ls not very confident, however, of thait 
happening this year, for which the 
miners arc accorded some of the blame; 
it is during the January to March 
period that the ix>Tnpany works flat out 
making motorbikcA to sell in the United 
States in die spring (two-thirds of sales 
go there). It is a pity that the company 
is not making the type of bikes that 
aire selling b^t—tdie heavy 1,000 cc 
ones. The BSA range stops at 750 cc. 
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A good spec 

Whisky galore 

Scotch whisky sales arc boiniiing the 
world over. The latest figures out this 
week showed that exports to the three 
top markets are racing ahead : 4 ()'i. 
higher than a year ago in the United 
States and around ()< *., up in France 
and Germany. 

Mow can the private investor cash in 
on this boom directly ? According to 
the Warden Walker Worldwide Invest* 
merit Oimpany, if you invest in raw 
Scotch yon can double your money in 
four years. After whisky is distilled, 
it is stored in bonded w^aichouses for 
three or four years while it matures. 
'Fhe idea is for the private investor to 
buy the whisky cheaply from a distil¬ 
lery, then sell it for a handsome capital 
gain later, after it has matured. 

Warden Walker claims that investors 
who did this every year for the past 24 
years would have averaged an annual 
profit of 34 %. Neither stocks, shares 
nor property could match this. Many 
traditional Scotch brokers, who mainly 
act for the trade, arc sceptical of thc.se 
ilairns. They admit that vast capital 
gams are po.ssible ; sometimes they have 
been as high as 400 % within four 
years. But they point out that in 
somi' years, notably in 1964 and 1965 , 
pruts fell sharply. 'Fhey also point out 
that Imldiiig and insurance costs mean 
that wlii.sky prices must rise by about 
•jo", four years if the investor is 

just to break even. Any profit is treated 
as income, and is subject to income tax 
not capital gains lax. But even if you 
lail make money on the whi.sky you 
1 <.an always drink it 


Funds 


Rulestorthe game 


A set of guideline rules for unit trust.s, 
iiivestruer t irust^ and the likf' iias now 
been approved by tlie council of the 
Organisation for Kcimonnc (lo-opera- 
tion and Development, and will be 
published in a few months. The council 


recommends member countries to 
review their existing fund legislation 
and to take the standard rules into 
account when making new laws—and 
to ensure that when foreign funds 
apply to sell in mcinher countries t'hey 
also follow the agreed rules. A body 
of rules agreed (with reservations) by 
Europe, the United States and Japan 
should help the internationalisation of 
the ecpiitics fund movement. 

'Fhf^ 33 rules were drawn up by an 
OECD financial markets subcommittee 
which got to work after the K)S fiasco. 
They refer to “ institutions for collective 
investment in equities," and among the 
more irnportaiu points arc : 

# Funds should have prospectuses, 
apj)roved by a supervisory authority, 
which state tfie general investment 
aims of the fund (eg, inaximuni capital 
growth) and broadly how these are to 
be achieved. I'hc j)ro.spectu.ses should 
also give statistics of the size, perform¬ 
ance and management expenses of the 
funds over the past three to five years. 

# Every^ year the fund will have 
to puhli.sh a detailed list of securities 
held—as well as the fund's accounts 
and a .statement on the growth of net 
a.sset values. 

# The amount that funds can 

invest in any one company is limited 
—and not more than of the 

a.ssets c an be in other funds. 

Parts of these requirements would 
necessitate a .flight change in Briti.sh 
practice and legislation. But few of 
the others will cause any problems. 
Control over unit trus"ts is far advanced 
in Britain, and has been enhanced now 
that the industry's self-regulatory 
body, the A.ssociation of Unit Trust 
Managers, has attracted the M&G 
Group into its fold. Fhe as.sociation 
look.s as thouglt it will he taking a 
tougher line in future. It now has 
power to call for financial information 


from its members. 

De.spite all these virtues, tax and 
foreign exchange considerations make 
the prospect of selling Britisli unit 
trusts to European customers remote. 
Save and Prosper, the group with about 
a third of the British trust market, has 
decided to carve out Icbensraum on 
the continent peacefully through 
alliances widi native institutiions. It has 
linked with no fewer than five local 
banks and an insurance company to 
form a Luxemburg-based management 
conipany, Interselex, to sell in the 
Benelux countries. Two funds were 
launched this week. They will, avoid¬ 
ing the current fad of all-Europe trusts 
(like Rothschild’s new, well-connected 
one), inve.st internationally—under the 
guidance of Ivory and Sirae, star 
advisers to the Save and Prosper 
group. Perhaps their efforts will warm 
stern European officiald<mi to Britisli 
fund management. Save and Prosj^er 
spent two years setting the venture up. 

Japanese market _ 

Be car full 

Tokyo 

The lokyo stock market has recently 
seen some profit-taking, after a drama¬ 
tic rise in the first three months of the 
year. But the index was inching up 
again this week. It closed at 244.91 
on Wednesday, not far below its record 
250.13. Nothing can hold Tokyo stock.s 
down, it seems, in this period of abun¬ 
dant internal money supply. 

But will the favourites of the bull 
market, such as motor .stocks, hold their 
ground ? Toyota and Nissan, the two 
car industry leaders, are still near to 
their record levels, closing on Wednes¬ 
day at Y600 and Y480 respectively. 
Even they haxe been outshone by 
Toyo Kogyo, the rotary engine maker, 


Key indicators: world bourses 


After a sharp 
rally London took 
a hreether on 
Wednesday, only 
to go 'on to a ' 
new all-time 
record on 
Thursday. Wall 
Street overhung 
by Vietnam and 
Germany by 
politics. 
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H'kong 
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26 
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— 
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Stock prices and yields are on pages 117 and 116 
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now Y459 from a low in 1971 of Y140, 
on an ambitious p/e of 30. Motor 
stocks have been bid up partly 
because of booming exports. 1'hat boom 
bas aroused opposition in America and 
biirope, and it will not be at all sur¬ 
prising if Japan’s still unwilling motor 
rliicfs have to restrain export increases 
in future, perhaps by voluntary 
rnntrols. With Toyo Kogyo, the 
worries go deeper. Nobody denies the 
uchnological brilliance of its plant at 
Iliioshima, but everybody says that its 
marketing power is no match for that 
of its two bigger rivals. Its answer has 
been to put all its eggs in the rotary 
engine basket, developing the Wankel- 
li( ensed invention to a point of cxcel- 
K^nce in the last decade. The trouble 
is that, with its limited sales ability, it 
is being compelled to sell rotary engines 
for installation in cars made by another 
ronipany—'Ibyota. And the profit on 
oni>:ine sales is small. 

All Japanese export stocks—the big 
flr^ctricals like Matsushita as well as 
anto shares—^werc hit sharply, but 
■ riefly, by the Nixon shock of last 
August. One reason why they have 
recovered since is that Japan’s export 
trade continues to boom, and its balance 
of payments continues in unmaintain¬ 
able surplus. This will have to be 
eorrected eventually, by another 
upvaluation of the yon or other means. 
(.)n the v'hole, stocks of Japanese com¬ 
panies that sell in the Japanese home 
market seem a mainly better bet than 
ilic auto-makers. 

Eurobond market _ 

Bigger—and better 

Geneva 

1 bore are a lot of international bankers 
Jroiind nowadavs. Some 450 of 
tliOM? active in the Eurobond market 
floscencled on Cleneva last week for the 
third meeting of the Association of 
Interjiational Bond Dealers. One reason 
there are so many is that the 
vol'uue of trading in Eurobonds 
appears to l>e at least twice as large as 
ariNone thought. It is now known that 
tin* market’s two clearing systems are 
biuidling between them transactions 
''omIi upwards of $Hom a day. Most 
professionals had previously 
ac((»pted $3um as the daily trading 
Even if one knocks something 
for the double counting from trades 
idled on lx)th Morgan Guaranty’s 
f^‘ifoclear and T Luxemburg’s Cedel, it 
substantial difference. 

lemoves one of the old 
^^ixieties about the Eurobond market: 
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that although the volume of new issues 
was large (see the cliart), once they had 
been })laccd the secondary market did 
not really provide the liquidity for 
.substantial dealings in them ihercafter. 
Extrapolating vf^ry roughly from the 
newly released figures, it looks 
though the annual turnover of the 
secondary market i.s something around 
$2 billion, which is a lot in anyone’s 
currency. The AIBD wants to behave 
responsibly, and is talking a!)Out 
regularising the flow of new issues, at 
present totally unco-orciinated, to 
remove the frcfjuent indige.slion in the 
secondary market that happens wlien a 
rush of new issues looking for homes 
suddenly floods the telexes. 

Farmland investment _ 

Head for the hills 

The rural propertv boom lias as much 
steam behind it as the urban one—hut 
the legal complications of getting 
investment benefit from it are much 
greater. After a long sort-oui with 
solicitors, Matthews Wrightson Hold¬ 
ings has produced a farmland invest¬ 
ment scheme hedged with more ilian 
just privet. A cool £25,000 (ulus a 
4% management charge) for a shaie 
in a group scheme or a “ six-figure 
investment” (for a farm upwards of 
500 acres) bring the investor the 
capital appreciation and the estate 
duty advantages of agricultural land 
ownership without seed and harvest- 
time w'orrics. Estate duty relief 
amounts to 45% of the whole agri¬ 
cultural value of the land. The actual 
farming ojjeration is carried out by 
another branch of Matthews Wrighl- 
.son, Fountain Farming, which replaces 
the local farmer and his tractor by a 
manager with the support of all the 
latest mechanised equipment and 
hortituiturafl knowhow. 
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'Fhe perks of the scheme are long¬ 
term, and the annual rent, amounting 
to of the initial investiuent b<’fore 
raxes and a :J% inariageitK'nt charge, 
is only nominal. But the lyjx* of land 
bekig acquired for the plan has 
appreciatf'd fivefold ovei the past 2<» 
years, and there is no reversal of the 
trend in sight. 

Toys 

^ack to those 
good old days ? 

The toMuaker.s are happy again. In 
llie GhJi^tma^ bonanza sales shot up 
by 20%, and another 10“,, nse is 
jircdirted foi tfiis year. Add to this an 
avnage price rise in January of around 
and the [irospective profits .ire 
attriuUing attention bark ro the play- 
group. 

Diinbee-Combex-Marx clocked up an 
80",, ns(‘ in pre-tax profits to £547,000, 
and sesterd.iy's “uptr.star, Lc.sney 
Products, weighed in with a £;jm profit 
against last ye.!!'- ti.2m lo^s. Dunfiee 
(ori a p,, e ol 21 at 2 )2j);, along with 
Airfix Industries p v of j8 at i2op) 
and Barclay Securities (p,(‘ of 28 at 
**ovv leajnng tiie [iioliis from 
the [)ie( PS picked u}> .ifter the Lines 
Brothers cra^h. But tin* shan* prices 
of this tno ate ]Jerl)a|l^ high enougli. 

Lesnt’v j)n)haf)l\' the most highly 
geared coinjianv in Britain ; above 
hreak-ev(‘n ptiint neaiiv all revenue 
goes through to jjroiit since the 
marginal cost of producing a Matchbox 
car is iiegligilile. 4 hat is why the share 
price IS so shak\. The liest guess is 
that LesiK'v will make £i]m next ye-ar, 
which would put iIm diaiC'-, at jip, on 
a pros[>ei tive p e of 18. But that 
forecast could l»e wu'ong hv £im cither 
wav. VViili ojitiiiiisni overflowing in 
the hull market, the siiares eould shoot 
up again. But widows and orphans 
should sell. 

Now is the time to .sell Mettoy, 
ahead of results due shortly, w'hich may 
show another bad loss. It has not 
recovered like Lesney, although it has 
had the same problems with diecast 
cars. It also lias litjuidiiy problems. 

Institutional investors steer clear of 
toy companies because most are 
relatively small. As a result there is 
loss professional analysis than in other 
.sectors, and this gives the small private 
investor an ideal opportunity to pick 
out tiddlers on low p/e ratios. Rosedale 
Industries, Berwick Timpo, Cowan de 
Groot and J* W. Spear are all on 
pro.spective p/e ratios of under lo. All 
look good. 
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COMPANY STATEMENT 


SEARS 


HCXDINGS LIMITED 


Principal Activities 

Fcx)twear—Dolcis: Saxone: Lilley ficSkinner: F reeman. Hardy & Willis: T ruc-Form: Manfield: Curteas 

Departmental stores—Selfridges: Miss Sclfridgc: Lewis’s: Robinson & Cleaver 

Engineering—Bentley Knitting Machinery Group: Pegson: Alexander Findlay 

Motor distribution—SMT Sales & Service: Shaw & Kilburn 

Licenced betting offices—William Hill 

Jewellery & Silverware—Mappin & Webb: Garrards 

USA—Sears Industries Inc.—Consolidated Laundries: Highlander Knitwear 


PRELIMINARY RESULTS 


SALES 

TRADING PROFITS 
Fooitwear 

Departmental stores 
Engineering 

Motor vehicle sales and service 
Jewellery and nustc>lancou.s 
Sears Industries Inc. (USA) 


INTERESr 

PROFITS BEFORE TAXATION 
TAXATION THEREON 
PROFnS AFTER TAXATION 
Minority sliareholders’ interests 
PROFITS FOR I'HE YEAR ATTRIBUTABLE TO 
SEARS HOLDINGS LIMITED 
Preference dividends (gross) 

ATFRIBUTABLE TO ORDINARY SHAREHOLDERS 
PROPOSED ORDINARY DIVIDENDS (GROSS) 
'I'axation adjustments relating to prior years 

ADDED TO RETAINED PROFITS 


(subject to final audit) 

•971/7* 

£ 324 m 


1970/71 

£296111 


37.864 

(5.475) 

39 . 3 ^ 

(14,001) 

18,388 

(1^93) 

• 7 .i 65 
(995) 
16,940 
( 8 , 746 ) 
437 
8,631 


32,774 

( 5 , 480 ) 

27.994 

( 12 , 108 ) 

15,186 
(1,230) 
13.956 

( 225 ) 

13.731 

(7,989) 

1,029 


Earnings per share 9.7P 7.9P 

The above hgures do not inrlude anything in re spec.t of the trading results of William Hill 
Orgaivization Limhed, which became a subsidiary company with effect from December 29 , 1971 . 

DIVIDEND 

The. Directors recommend a dividend of 5 p per share ( 20 %), less income tax, on the Ordinary 
and *A’ Ordinary shares in respect of the year ended January 31 , 1972 . ( 1970 / 71 - “Equivalent to 
4 ,\p) per share (i 65 %) on capital as increased by the scrip issue in June 1971 of one ‘A’ Ordinary 
share for every two Ordinary or ‘A* Ordinary jfhares.) 

SCRIP ISSUE 

The Diretinrs also recommend a scrip issue of one fully paid *A* Ordinary share for every four 
Ordinary or ‘A’ Ordinar>' shares*held on May 19 , 1972 . 

PROSPECTS 

Trading hir die current finamial year to date is satisfactory. It will also have the benefit of a full 
yrars profits fn>ir» the William Hill Organization, whiih, for that group as constituted at the time 
*. j^tqoisition, were approximately £ 2 . 5 m for tlie preceding 12 month.s. After charging interest 
is?,, Goiiveriiblc l.oan Stock issued in respect of the acquisition of William 

mil Organizauon) it is hoped that, in the absence of unforeseen circumstances, Sears group profits 
before taxation for 1972/73 wiill reach £ 4 Gm. On this basis tlie Board would intend to recommend 
a dividend of 5 p per share on the cap la 1 as enlarged by the scrip issue, being an eflfectivc increase 
in the dividend of one-fourtli. t 



Subscription 

prices 

These subscription prices are for 
one year's subscription (62 issues). 

The Economist 

UK, Europe Gt Rest of World 
Surface Mail £14 

Europe (incl. Gibraltar Gr Malta) 
Airspeeded* £17.50 

Resi of World 

Air Speeded * £20 

Student rates 
The Economist 

UK, Europe Gr Rest of World 
Surface Mail £9 

Europe (incl. Gibraltar Er Malta) 
Airspeeded* £12.50 

Rest of World 

Airspeeded* £15 

*Air Speeded—as the quality of air 
freight and airmail services varies m 
different situations, we will use the 
best available service to deliver into 
a particular territory. 

The Economist 
quarterly index 
(4 issues p.a.) 

UK, Europe Gr Rest of World 
Post: Fastest available £2,50 

Orders for 
back numbers 
& surveys 

Beck numbers of The Economist 
and special surveys published with¬ 
in The Economist are available on 
request. Prices very according to 
the stock position and include 
postage. Our service is cash with 
order. Please addreaa enquiries to 
The Economist 

Publications Dept. (Beck Numbars) 
25 St. James's Street 
London SW1A 1HG 

Permanent 
change 
of address 

Please notify us 4 weeka in advsnee 
and attach your old addreas cut from 
your wrepper. 

Tho Eeonomlet 
SubSTflirtiOii Ovpwtmont 
6i4 9t, 

London 8W1A1JT 
roteJiMMM.* 8166 
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DIVIDEND NOTICE 


TENDER 



ROYAL DUTCH PETROLEUM 
COMPANY 

(N V KoninklijkM Nedorlandsche 
Petrolaum Maatachappij) 
Established at the Hague, 

The Netherlands 


FINAL DIVIDEND 1971 


With reference to the announcement dated 21st April 1972 regarding 
the FINAL DIVIDEND for the year 1971 on the shares of N FIs 20 
registered in the U K Section of the Amsterdam Register Royal Dutch 
Petroleum Company announce that the rate of exchange fixed for the 
payment of the dividend is N Fla 8*40650 « £i The gross amount 
of the dividend will be 44 608p per share and the amount of the 25% 
Netherlands Dividend Tax will be 11 152p per share the net amount 
payable will therefore be 33 456p per share 


25th April 1972 ROYAL DUTCH PETROLEUM COMPANY 


PREQUALIHCATION 

ANNOUNCEMENT 

for the construction of the KATE buildings in 
Athens, Thessaloniki, Patras, Larissa and Heraklion 

The Ministry of National Education and Religion intends to 
invite sealed tenders from building contractors from all 
member countries of the IBRD and Switzerland for the 
construction five <5) Higher Technical Education Centres 
(KATE) in Greece 

The location and pre*ostimated total construction cost per 
KATE are as follows 


Athens 

Thessaloniki 

Patras 

Larissa 

Heraklion 


70,000.000 Drachmas 
90,000,000 Drachmas 
50,000,000 Drachmas 
65,000,000 Drachmas 
65,000,000 Drachmas 


COMPANY STATEMENT 




& SONS LTD. 


In order to proceed with the prequalification of building 
contractors, interested parties are invited to submit until 
10th May 1972 to the Ministry of National Education and 
Religion—KATE Project Unit. 15 Mitropoleos Street, 
Athens, Greece, the necessary statements of intent, according 
to the written instructions obtainable fre^m the above 
address 

The Project will be implemented according to the Greek 
laws The cost of the project is partly covered by the 
proceeds of a loan agreed between the Hellenic State and 
the IBRD ratified by the Law No 860/71 

Statements of intent could be made for one or more 
KATES 

GER FRAGATOS 
Minister of National Education 
and Religion 


I iiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiifiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii liiiiiiiiiiiii 

PROFITS EXCEED 
£1.5 MILLION 


APPOINTMENTS 


TURNOVER 

16.861,477 

GROUP PROFIT 

1,563,218 

UP 6% 

EARNINGS PER 

ORDINARY STOCK UNIT 8.4p 

UP 10% 

DIVIDENDS PER UNIT 

4.0p 

UP 7% 


PROSPECTS 

When the upturn does come we have 
much potential capacity available. 

CopiBS of Accounts from 

SMntiry, Marriott Road, Notharton. Dudlay, Worca. 


&III 


RNANCUU. 

ECONOMISTS 


To unuortake work in relation to acquisition 
studies, property studies, analysis of 
returns on different types of investment, 
and of financial movements and organisation 
Practical experience in one or more of 
thoise fields essentral and a background 
in economics desfrehle Knowled^ of 
languages an asset Age 25-30 

Apply with details of expenerKe and 
currant salary to 

The Director 

Development and Planning Division 

THE ECONOMIST INTELU6ENCE UNIT LTD 

Spencer House 

27 St James's Place 

London, SW1A 1NT 


« I IlllltmillHIIIUMinilHIIIIIHIHIMHIlllllflllllllllllMlIMIllllimilllllllllMIUIliilllllHIlHIIHIIMIIIIIIHIIIIIIIIIIHIIIIIIlIHlIIIII^ 
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APPOINTMENTS 


BRUNEI UNIVERSITY 

DEPARTMENT OF 
ECONOMICS 

RESEARCHER 


Uppingham School 

Master to teach ECONOMICS 
at thp A level, preferably with 
some EnRlish. A player ol 
Rames will be well received 
Apply for details U> Head¬ 
master’s Secretary, UppliiRham 
School. Rutland, LEIS 9QE 


Tha Oapiairitment is one o<F several par' 
iiaftpatirvo m a forecaKiKn-g ,pri>gramnwi 
for an ofFirul agency enquiring Into 
trends over the next five year* 'in the 
buUdino and oivil an«ln«0rinig Industry 
Im tlie North and North West Plariining 
Regions. 

A younig ecofiooiisi w>lth a g'ood first 
degree who wants to develop research 
eMipep<«nice and who It capable of 
ftatilsilcal computaiion would t»e 
Inieresteid In >olniniQ this project {An 
4niteraat In Regiorval Eoonomics would be 
advantageous). The person appointed 
would woirk to a pnoigramme invohri'na 
coitectlon, computaition and assessment 
of data, vome mtorviewing and the 
fiiy^fiantion of reports. Ttiu would take 
app'roxImaO.ely hpif of ‘the year's work, 
based at the Un>lvarsity, which is situated 
neer Londo-n, on the Metropoliitan and 
PIccaidItly Underground hnas. The 
bplanoe of the time would be spent in 
pinqpaHng for a higher degree, for which 
the forecast would provide the core of 
the dlwartasion The whole prograinme 
la for 12 months, and -it is hooted to 
begin as soon as possible, but n*ot later 
than June 1972. Remuneration wi>ll be 
In the range £800 to £1,000 (plus 
expenses). 

Ffeaae write for further details to Gavin 
Kennedy, Department of Economics, 
Erunel University, Uabridge, Middlesex 
(or telephone Uabrldgo 37188, oatenslon 
287). 


New Zealand 


Unfversfty of Canterbury 

CHRISTCHURCH 

Applications are Invited for the 
following positions . 

SENIOR TECTUREB OR l-EC- 
TURER IN POLITICAL 
SCIENCE ; 

Applications arc particularly 
Invited from persons whoso 
qitaUAcations are In the fields 
of Empirical Political Theory 
and Methods. 

Applications close on IS June 
IB72. 


The mUry for Lecturers is on 
a scale from $NZ5589 to 
$NZ714D per annum and for 
Senior Lecturers tNZ727R to 
$NZ8579 I bar) $NZ8B39 to 
$NZ03SB per annum 


Particulars, including informa¬ 
tion on travel and removal 
allowances, study leave, housing 
and superannuation may be 
obtained from the Association 
of Commonwealth Universities 
(Appte), 36 Gordon Square. 
London WGIK OPP (Tel : 01- 
387 8572) 


University of Malaya 

FACULTY OF ECONOMICS AND ADMINISTRATION 

Chair in Analytical Economics 

Applications are Invited for the above-mentioned Chair 

There are no Departments In the Faculty and the programme of 
teaching is organised on an lihtegrated basis among seven divisions . 
Accounting Division, Analytical Economics Division. Applied Economics 
Division, Business Administration Division. Public AdmliustraUon Division, 
Rural ITevelopmeni Dlvilslon and Statistics Division 


Chief Economist 


Hunting Technical Services, 
consultants in land and water 
resource development in deveL 
oping countries overseas, invite 
applications from economists 
for a senior post based at their 
head office in Borehamwood, 
Herts. 

The successful applicant will 
be in an overall siipervlsorv 
position planning and controll¬ 
ing the work of economists on 
the company’s overseas plan¬ 
ning studies Although the post, 
is home-based, considerable 
overseas travel is likely, mainly 
In short spells. 

Salary by negotiation. Gen¬ 
erous allowances and additional 
leave fur overseas tours 

Write to the Personnel 
Manager. 

Hunting Surveys ft Con- 
sultants Lid , 

Elscrce Wav, 

Borehamwood. Herts. 


University of 
Sydney 

Lectureships in 
Economics 


For two of the appointments 
preference will be given to 
candidates specialising in either 
quantitative economics or 
microeconomics, including in¬ 
dustry or managerial studies. 

Salary range $A6,697-$9.286 
p.a 

Appllcaltotis. including curri¬ 
culum vitae, list of publications 
and names of three referees, 
by 26 May 1972, to the Regis- 
trar, University ot Sydney, 


Information about conditions 
ol appointment and application 
procedure available from the 
Secrclary-Ocneral, Association 
of Commonwealth Universities 
(Appte), 36 Gordon Square, 
London WCIH OPP (Tel : 01- 
387 8572} 


The University of 
Manchester 

Department of Economics 


University of 
York 


Inflation ; Its Causes, Con¬ 
sequences and Cures 
An 8.S.R.C Research 
Programme 


Applications Invited for the 
post of COMPUTER PRO¬ 
GRAMMER to work with a 
team of economists and 

econometricians studying the 
causes and cures ot inflattem 
Applicants should have 
experience of sclentlllc comput¬ 
ing using FORTH AS and 

ALGOL and should have a 
degree or diploma with a 
substantial mathematical or 

statistical component. A 

knowledge of, or interest In, 
economics would be very 
useful Salary range p.a. : 
£1374-£1860 


Further particulars and 

application forms, returnable 

by May 10th, from the 
Registrar, The University, 

Manchester. M13 PPL Quote 

ref • 64/':2'E 


Department of Economics 
and Related Studies 


READER OR SENIOR LEG- 
TUKEB IN ECONOMICS 


Applications are Invited lor 
the post of Reader or Senioi 
Lecturer in Economics from i 
October 1972 No particular 
special field is asked for but 
the successful candidate will be 
expected to have expcrtence in 
graduate teaching. 

Salary scale E3.B62-£4,134 with 
FSSU 


Six copies of applications 
(one only from overseas candi¬ 
dates) naming three referees, 
should be sent by 12 May to 
the Registrar, University uf 
York, Heshngton, York. YlU 
5DD, from whom further dettuh 
may be obtained Please quote 
reference no 12/2001 


The Prolcssor of Analytteal Economics will be expected to organise 
courses In the field of Micro Economies at Imtermedlate and advanced 
levels Candidates should have high academic qualifications and wide 
experience In teaching and reaearch. Candidates would be expected 
to have a grounding in maithemaiUcal boses of theoretical economics 
ai'd be competent to do research In this field. Candidates would be 
expected to have at least ten years of teaching experience. QuallflcaUons 
In malhemaitlcs would be an added advantage. Subject to ac^emic 
siiitehilltv and experience, preference will be given to candidates 
competelU In Bahasa Malaysia (Malay). 

gmoiumenff ; (approximate sterling equivalents at current exchange rates 
are : 


(a) Salary : There is a range of basic salaries, to a 
point on which a Professor is appointed, depending 
on hl6 quallflcaAlons and experience. These are: £2919. 
£3032, £3140. £3259, £3373, £3486, £3600, £3713 p a. 

(Id In addition a Variable Allou'ance is payable at 
prpfimt at. thr tallowing rates : Minimum £243. 
iTuudinum £649 p.a calculated at 35% ol basic salary. 

*c) Supplementary Housing Allowance of £903 p.a 

■* hlrter 


Medical jiro i>rnvuiPd under the Med'.cai Services Scheme lor 

the LniWTSJty 


Further parUculars. rieiallh of superannusmon and application forms 

C,immOT» wealth UnlveTslliS 

(Apple), 36 Goidon bquarv, London WOlH OPF (Tel : 01-387 8872). 
LoSon*^}!*S*J7a!fj97S^ receipt of appllcuUons In Kuala Lumpur and 


Heriot-Watt 

University 


University of 
Dundee 


DEPARTMENT OF 
ECONOMICS 


Department of 
Accountancy 


Lecturer in Economic and 
Social History or Social 
Economics 


Applications arc invited (or a 
Lectureship in Modern Econ¬ 
omic and Social History or 
Social Economics ft is hoped 

that the person appointed will 
assume primary responsibility 
for developing a course in the 
growth of government involve¬ 
ment In social and economic 
policy in Britain In the 20th 

oetiturv. 

Salary will be on the scale 

£1,641 to £3,999 per annum. 

P.S.8.U. 


Further particulars and appli¬ 
cation form may be obtained 
from the Secretary, Kerlot- 
Watt University. Chambers 
Street. Edinburgh, EHl IHX. 
with whom applleaMoni should 
be lodged not later than 2Qth 
May, 1972. Please quote 
reference 32/1/304S. 


Applications are invited for a 
Research Fellowship financed 
by THE INSTITUTE OF CHAR- 
TORED ACCOUNTANTS LN 
ENOI-AND AND WALES. Tho 
successful candidate will work 
under the supervision of Pm 
lessor R H Parker of the 
University of Dundee but 
spend most of his time In Lon¬ 
don The post is tenable lor 
one year from 1 October 197*. 
The Fellou’ Will work on a 
project on company flnanctai 
reporting In Uie E.E C He 
should preferably have a 
Kingdom accountancy qualiltea' 
Uon and a knowledge oi 
French and.^or German. Salats 
will be in the range £2,062 to 
£2,970. F.S.a.U. 


oaUons, menttonlng the 
s at three referees shouM 
led to The Secteury. 

g of Dundae. Dundee 
, from whom further 
mlars may be* 
ich him by 18 Hay (jr ss 
thereafter aa poMtble 
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APPOINTMENTS 


The University of 
Manchester 


APPLICATIONS ARE INVITED 
PROM ORADUATES FOR 

Research Studentships 

in tht PacultleB ol ARTS and 
ECONOMIC SOCIAL STUDIES. 
Values aa fur mate vbuderd;- 
Bhlps. renewable alter first 
yw PartlculuTB and applica¬ 
tion forms from the RcslBtrar. 
The UidverBltv, Man^ester. 
M13 QPL. Quote ref : 
and name of Faculty in which 
award Is to be held. Closina 
date June let. but later 
applications may be considered 
from those whu have had to 
await degree results. 


South Bampataad High School. 
3 Mareafteld Gardens 1.0NDON, 
N.W.3 Economics Graduate, 
man or woman, wanted part- 
time for September to teach up 
to ' A ' level and University 
entrance. Apply in writing to 
Headmistress. 


The University of 
Lancaster 

Applications are invited tor 
the post ol Lecturer in 
Kconomica 


University of 
Strathclyde 

Department o/ Economics 
Lectureships 

Applications are InvltiKl from 
suitably qualified candldaies for 
two Lecturesh^s in the 
Departmemt of Economics. 

Salary scale £1.64l-£3,999 per 
annum with F.S.8.U 

AppllcatUin forms and further 

e artlculars (quoting 19/73) may 
e obtained from the Regis¬ 
trar, umversltv of Strathclyde. 
George Street. Glasgow, Gi 
IXW with whom appll(»ttlons 
should be lodged by 15th May, 
1972 


Candidates should be inter¬ 
ested In teaching principles or 
micro economics at first and 
setxind year level Principal 
research and teaching special' 
Isms for this post should be 
at le«L%t one. and prclerablv 
more than one. of the follow¬ 
ing : social economics, Marx¬ 
ian economics, Industrial 
organisation and public policy, 
or public finance. 

Further particularB may be ob¬ 
tained (quoting reference 
L.6e2 B) from the Deputy Sec- 
re! ary and Establishment 
Officer, University House, Ball- 
rlgg, Lancaster, to wlnrn 
appllca.ious (five copies) nam¬ 
ing three referees, should he 
sent nut, later than 10 Mav 
1973. 


Ulster College 

NORTHERN IRELAND POLYTECHNIC 

SENIOR LECTURER in BUSINESS ORGANISATION 
C3.131-L1.49S (to ibe confirmed) 

SENIOR LECTURER In MANAGEMENT STUDIES 
C3,131-£3.49S \U> be confirmed) 

Cloalng date for receipt of applications Friday 12 May. 

More information and application forms are available from : 

The Eatabllshmetvt Officer, Ulster College, The Northern Ireland 
Polytechnic, Jordanstown, Newtownabbey. Co. Antrim. 


University of Southampton 


K^STOKADUATE 8TUDIB8 IN TMX FACULTISS OP ARTS, SOCIAL 
SCIENCES, 1..AW. SCIENCE, BNOINBERINO AND APPUED SCIENCE 
AND MEDICINE. 


All Faculties accept suitable qualified candidates for research leading 
to the M V'hll and PhD degrece in fields for which adequate super¬ 
vision cun he arranged. 


Posuruduuie instructlonial courses leading to a Master's degree, a 
Univer.sitv dinioma. or. In some Cases. 4o a certificate, arc also offered 
as follows 

Arts Musical Composition, American Studies, Contemporary 

Classical Studies, German, Medieval Studies. 

‘‘>^'-^'^1 Economics Econometrics find OR) Financial 

Managerial Controls, International Studies, Social 
Adi.ilntstrfttion, Applied Social Studies, Education 

Psvehokigy 


l.A\ 

f 4 cl>'nri* 


Engluwrii^x 
and Applied 
Scipnit 


Maritime Luw. Public Law Planning Law 

l^hotocheinlstry, Electronics. Mathematics, Statistics. 
Computation. Oceanography, Cryofcnlcs. BtochemieaJ 
Phariiiuo-jloKy. 

High Temperature Oa^ Dynamics, Rotorcraft & 
Tranaixvrt fivstems. Advanced Structural Engin¬ 
eering, PouriPdaUon Engineering, Irrigation Bnffineortng, 
Transportation Planning A Engineering. Mltro- 
elPOtron)^. Autllology. Environmental Aspects of Auto¬ 
motive Engine Design, Sound A Vibration e4.udles 
(vanuus upUon&) 


CHiutses aiul resesreh farlUties and lor the 
jbOMlei poatgraduatc Lntry please wriite U» the Academic Registrar. 
The University, South.unpton 809 5NII staUng the fiSd of inSml. 


University of 
Aberdeen 

Research Fellow and 
Research Assistant in 
Political Economy 


University College 
London 

SCHOOL OF ENVIRONMENTAL 
STUDIES 

DEVELOPMENT PLANNING 
UNIT 


Applications are invited for 
above TWO posts for w'ork on 
a study of the regional impact 
of defence expenditure in the 
UK which is being under¬ 
taken in the Department of 
Political Economy The pro¬ 
ject Is financed by the Social 
Science Research Council 
(SSRC). The appointments are 
for two years from Ist Octo¬ 
ber 1972 Candidates for both 
posts should have a good 
honours degree in EconumlC!>. 
and preferably have special¬ 
ised In regional economics. 
For the Research Fellowship a 
higher degree or relevant 
teaehlng/rescarch experience 
Is required. 

Salary - Research Fellow within 
range £l641-£2082. 

Research Assistant £1200 per 
annum with Superannuation 
(FS.8.U.) 


Further particulars from The 
Secretary, The Uriivorslty, 
Aberdeen with whom appllca- 
Uons (2 copies) stating age, 
qualifications and experience, 
and names of twu referees 
should be lodged by 15th Mav 
1972. 


The University 
of Leeds 

Institute of Transport 
Studies 


Applications are Invited for ‘ 

1 a post of ASSISTANT 
DIRECTOR OP RESEARCH 
in the Institute for Tranaport 
Studies to Co-ordinate the 
research of a multidisciplin¬ 
ary research group in Trans¬ 
portation Planning Jointly 
directed by Professor K. M 
Gwjlliam (Transport Econo¬ 
mics), Professor C. A 
O'FJaherty < Transportat4on 
Engineer) and Professor A. O. 
Wilson (Urban and Regional 
Geography). Candidates must 
have a wide experience In 
urban transport planning. 

2 a number of posts within a 
research group In the IntU- 
tute for Transport Studies 
of RESEARCH FELLOW, 
RESEARCH OFFICER and 
RESEARCH ASSISTANT 
Candidates should posseas 
qualifications and/or experi¬ 
ence In economics, mathema¬ 
tics, transportation engineer¬ 
ing, or urban geography. 


Starting salaries will depend 
on age, quail ftcaUons and 
experience, within the following 
ranges : 


Research in Planned 
Urban Growth 

Applications are invited for 
three Research Assistants or 
Research Fellows, to work under 
the direction of Professor O 
H. Koenigsberger. Appointments 
will be for two years and will 
Include eighteen months of field 
work In Africa Priority will 
be given to Candidates with 
the following qualifications : (i) 
An Urban Economist with 

experience of or interest in 
developing countries ; (2) An 

Urban Planner with experience 
in developing countries and 

knowledge of modern analytical 
techniques : (3) An UrbJii 

Sociologist v-«th experience of 
or Interest in developing 

Countries Salary Scale • £2310 
to £2970 plus £1G2 London 
Allowance Starting pay accord- 
ding to age and experience 
Applications before May ISih 
to the Secretary, Development 
Planning Unit, School ol 
Environmental Studies, Univer¬ 
sity College London (TE 29l, 

lOai. Percy Street. London 

W.l. 


APPOINTMENTS 

WANTED 


MULTILINGUAL EXECUTIVE 

with background eNnunenLc .n 
corporate planning, new bukini>»:, 
development and financial control 
Cutrently senior economist with lergv 
Canadian corporation. Desires chRi 
icnging management position with a 
multinational company. Available far 
interviews In U K or Conltnenl 
.July 10-17. P.O. Bos 1261. Stntlen 
B, Montreal, Quebec, Canada. 


FRENCH LAWYER < female) 
seeks position in Bank or 
industry. 

Four years' l^egal practice in 
bank In Paris—-2 year post¬ 
graduate course—French, Inter' 
national. Maritime, Public. 
Civil and European Law 
Permanent resident In Lundon 
(married to an Englishman) 
Please write to Box No 2441 


Senior overseas civil servant 
seeks post os economic/flnancls 
consultant to large firm »: 
finance house undertaking in¬ 
vestment in developing tropical 
countries. Would prefer resi¬ 
dence overseas with travel U' 
UK 


Assistant Director of Research 
£38fi2-£4734. Research FeUow 
£1641-£3999. Research Officer 
£ie41-£3676 Research Assistant 
£1243-£1942, 


informoJ eTiqulrles may be 
made to Profeiior Qwiltlam. 
Director of the Institute. Forms 
of application and further par- 
urulars of the posU oan be 
obtained by writing to the 
Regletrar, The University. 
Leeds L63 9JT, q^lng refer¬ 
ence number 68/5/1. AppUca- 
Uotis should be returned to the 
Rcststrar not later than 23nd 
May* 1973. 


Experienced In development 
aiming, project deelgn and 
valuation, and financial cun 

ol. Skilled negotiator witJ. 

mg experience at rolnlsteriai 
nd eentor civil eerviee laveU. 
Iso with UK/USA/Europcs'* 
•ms and international orgaid* 
ktione 

rench, fluent Oernian on'' 


At present eeonomte advisor 
to a head of state, 

Box Ho. 3431 , 
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EDUCATION & COURSES 


NATIONAL 

EXTENSION COLLEGE 

provides degree, GCE, and 
professional courses for 
study ait home Also Gate¬ 
way courses for intending 
Open University students 
Individual and expert 
tuition by practising 
teachers and weekend semi¬ 
nars at Oxford and 
( ambndge 

Write now for a free Guide 
to Courses to 

Vlarilyn Mellor, Room 16» 
National Extension College, 
Cambridge. 


Home Study Tuition 
BSc (Econ) LL.B 

and oilier external degrees or the 
University ol London Specially 
prepared courses for the Federation 
o( Slock Exchanges for Accountancy, 
Company BccreUryshlp Law CosUng. 
Banking Insurance Marketing OCR 
Also many thoroughly useful (non- 
exam) courses in Business Subjects 
Write today for details or advice 
stating aubjects in which Interested 

Metropolitan College 

(Dept 0»2) St Alban* or 
call at 30 Queen Victoria Street. 
Lotulon EC4 Tel 01-348 6874 
(Founded 1910 ) 

Accredited by the Council lor the 
AccredltaUon of Correspondence 
Colleges 


For further announcements 
see pages 5, 108 to 112 


Learn German in 

Read for a 

Germany 

Degree at Home 

(rush (ourees fir buftineasmen 
Liiroughout thi \eai Summti 
tiillda> rtsldenll'a.l coursee All 

A 1 evt 1 pre,j Modern 

nifthodN Fantastic progress 
viLiiy (»xLra lurrhular activlt 

Write f( 1 full d( aiJtf Ui 

Buccesaful Postal Tuition for 

OCE O and A levels (all boards) 
1/kndon University Degrees Teachers 
and Professional exams Business 
Studies Oatewsy Ckiuraes for the 
Open University Quldanor by 

Orsduate Tutors Fees by Instslments 
Wolsey Hall is Accredited by the 
CACC FREE prospectus from 
Wyndhsm 5dilUgan, MBE, UA. 
Principal, Department CAl 

MIm F Satthr Rtgeiit Bchoul 

Piankfuri, Main 7ell fi) 
ill 28 7!» 57 

Wolsey Hall 


Oxford 0X3 6PH 


CONFERENCE 


CCNIRE FOR BUSINESS RESEARCH AND 
MANCHESTER BUSINESS SCHOOL 

ONE-DAY OONFBSNCE 
THURSDAY 1JUNE1972 

Huropa Hotel, Grosvenor Stiuare, London, W.l. 

BUSINESS OONFDB4CE 
AND THE UNCERTAIN 
ECONOMIC rUTURE 


I lie uncertainties facing the British economy over growth, 
iviition, priceti and incomes, the EEC and international monetary 
problems will be discugsed by leading authorities. 


Chairmant DougUa Hague, Professor of Managerial Economics, 
Manchester Busineis School. 

Speakers will include 

Campbell Adamson, Director General of the 

Confederation of British Industry 


Mr Frederick Catherwood, Managing Director, 

John Laing Son Ltd. 

Peter Jay, Economics Editor, The Times. 

Alan Prest, Professor of Economics with smcUI 

reference to the Economica of dm 
Public Sector, London School of 
Economics. 


Vv. 


Details from Miss Kosemary Weston 
Manchester Business School, Booth Street West, 
Manchetter Ml5 6PB Teh (061) 273 8228. 




WINE_ 

INVEST IN 1971 CUiRETS 
NOW 

Crus Bourgeois are first class investments for future 
drinking E Penning Rowsell confirms this in the Financial 
fimes. 2dth March and names the leading ChAteaux 
Wines of the 1971 vintage, very limited in quantity 
but of excellent quality, can still be secured now at 
the Chdteaux at "Premniere Tranche" pnees, by far the 
moat favourable time to buy in time of fast escalating 
dflvnand, rising pnees, and the now mmiinent V.AT. 
Apart from many Crus Classes we offer these leading 
Crus Bourgeois—’tomorrow's famous names 
CHATEAU CISSAC 1971 
CHATEAU LA TOUR DE MONS 1971 
CHATEAU PHELAN SEGUR 1971 
By the hogshead, lying at the ChSteau Full details of 
this simple scheme fro.nri 

FRENCH AND FOREIGN WINES LTD, 

Dept E, 10 St. James's Place, London, S.W.1 
Telephone 01-483 5319. 


BUSINESS 

NOTICE 


BUSINESS 


AUSTRALIA 


On-the-spot assistance 

* appointment of agents 
distributors licensees 

* feasibility studies covering 
investment manufacturing 
acquisitions joint ven 
turea mergers 

* lepressntatron in Australia 
to Board level 

* full linkage services m 
required directions 

Please direct inquiries to 
Mr R Feldmann Managing 
Diractor Robert Feldmann 
and Associates Pty Ltd 
Australian & International 
Consultants 792 Elizabeth 
Street Melbourne Victoria 
3000 Australia 


PERSONAL 


KATMANDU, tabuloua 2 ueeks 
holiday. Jet return £145 inclu 
alve^ Alan Parts return by iel 
£13 Go Burovtota 1>1 01 ins 

0145 


Escorts/ Hostesses 

To entertain your cUenta In 
London 733 iS0i 


Reitfrve Bank at India BuUetln 
Bound volumes from 1947 to 
1970 compile (except January 
1947 issue) t ir aale What 
oflersf Box No 3443 


RESEMGH INFORIUTIIIII ? 


CUTTINGS LIBHGNY 


30,000 cuttings, artielea, 
donumenia—apeoiallsliig Multi¬ 
national Companies. Inter 
national Finance, Third World 
etc Manchester baaed run by 
author active In these ftelda 
For detaila white . 


uoiiie iwmer, 

S Kildare RnmmI, 
dwtaton. Lanes 


Assocmles Wanited U B a lot 
nev Vleirgi r-acqulslUon special 
ist seeks to t Rtabl ili 
relatlonahlpb with European 
COUNTERPARTS (1 e altor 
ne /B chartered accountants 
merchant biiikers mciger brri- 
kers eU) Jiarlng clients Inter 
eated in a"qulrlng American 
Imalnetn ^rnia Rifeiencea 
exchang«-^ Box ^440 


Business Promotion 
— Middle East 

Englishman Chsrterei Engln 
cer ulth local oontaota and 
recent * uslneea experience In 
the area uropriseB establlsliing 
a buaneas promotion office in 
Beirut tu cover all Arab coun- 
trlea and Gulf States tor 
creating emd advancing proa- 
pects for Br tlsh manutaoturers 
contractors and exporters in 
the field of electro-mechanical 
equlpmervt Serious enaulrlee to 
Box 3437 


All MY MONEY'S ilEDHIP 
IN THIS MISINESS. I JUST 
OMl AFFORD TO MAKE A 
MISTAKE 

If you're thinking of moving 
your firm out at town, play 
safe. Move to an Expanding 
Town For full detaila call 
our 24*hour Anaafona service 
on 01-633 7494 or 7595 now 
Or write ta the Industrial 
Centre, GIX; Valuation and 
Eataitea Dept. (EC/B), County 
Hall, London, SEl VPB. 
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Pre-tax profits up from 
£22mto£28m. 


Earnings per share increase 

by 25% 



“Your Board look forward 
with confidence to the 
continued progress of the Group 
both in the UK and overseas 
in 1972 and the future" 




C I dirrn^n 

TRADING I he Group mdde furtiicr substantial piuqrtss pre tax profits increasing by 2b 8% to L28m and after tax 
by 2b 4% to t15m Earnings per share at 11 b9p were almost 25% up and the total dividend is increased to 
7 75p (7p) The ho wy capital expenditure of recent years benefited both UK and overseas trading and increasing 
costs we»re largely contained Prt tax return on capital employed improved from 14 7% to 16 2% 

OVERSEAS Our overseas group with factories m 16 < ountries accounted with our share of profits from 
Associated Companies for 54 6% of operating profit Total overseas profits were up by 12%—a new record 
EXPORTS Direct exports to over 120 countries increased to E71m in value continuing the unbroken upward trend 
of many years 

UK CABLES GROUP accounted for 2/ 9% (27 8%) of total sales <ind i^% (19 5%) of operating profit 
a really splendid performance 

UK METALS GROUP Sales to outside customers accounted for 19 9% (21%) of total Few problems in the 
copper field a disappointing year in aluminium 

CONSTRUCTION —BALFOUR, BEATTY Er CO , LTD The Board look forward to a continuing upward trend 
m direct and indirect bonofits from the integration of BICC and Balfoui Beatty construction activities Outstanding 
orders amount to some LI 00m 50% for overseas 

GENERAL CABLE CORPORATION Earnings were maintained in a difficult year at 1970 level of $1 2 per 
sh«ire Given the anticipated upsurge in the US economy earnings should show a substantial increase 
L ofj/t i of iht full statement and the Directors Report and Accounts may be obtained from the Secretary of the 
( on If any at P O Box No b 21 Bloomsbury Street London WC1B 3QN The 27th Annuel Genera! Meeting of 
British Insutated Callender b Cables Limited will be held at The Adelphi Hotel Liverpool 



British insulated Callander’s Cables Limited 
constitutes the largest organisation in the world 
with complete facilities for research, mamrfactnre and 
contracting in transmission and distribution of 
electric energy for power and commimication pnrposes. 
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Use the London hotel that 
Londoners use. 

The Portman Inter-Continental 

Trust the local businessman to know a good thing when 
he has tried it. And in London it's The Portman that 
London executives use most frequently. 

You'll find they entertain with us, recommend that their 
business associates stay with us and spend the night 
with us themselves after they've been out on the town. 
London is a great city - especially when you've a home 
to go to. Try The Portman for yourself. 



Arrive at The PORTMAN stt, for good 

A PEGASUyiNTtR'CONllNHITAl HOTEL 

PORTMAN SOLlARb. I ONDON W1 01 -480 8844 






NEW YORK’S 

pHOTEL 
HBLTLE 


Accommodations for 
transient and residtiitial 
occupancy. The Carlyle 
offers the full panoply of 
services associated with in¬ 
ternationally-known hotels 
of its calibre. Three superb 
restaurants. 


Madison A tfenue at 7oth Sr. 

New ¥ork,N. Y.J0021 

Telephone: <212)RH 4-1600 
Cable: i in -1 arlyll, New York 
Int telex. 620692 


PHOENIX 

ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 

In total, a prosperous year 



Summary of the Statement by the Chairman. Viscount De L Isie, 
V.C.. K.6.. P.C.e G.CM.G.. G.C.V.O. F.C.A.. on the Directors' 
Report and Accounts for the year ended 31st December. 1971. 
The substantial improvement in underwriting profits earned by 
the group in 1971 was due mainly to good results from the 
United States and rhe United Kingdom. 

In total, it was a prosperous year for your company and in each 
of our major underwriting accounts. Fire and Accident, Marine 
and Aviation, and Long-term (Life) a profit was achieved. 

We continued to expand our world-wide business. 

In both life and non-life classes past records were 
broken. The net after-tax trading profit of £6,219,000 
compares with £4,917,000 for the previous year. 
DEVELOPMENTS WORLD-WIDE 
Your company has acquired the Bradford 8 Pennine 
companies and we believe that after the reorganisation 
now in progress, these companies will help us to 
expand in a specialist field. 

We have continued our policy of setting up local subsidiary 
companies wherever practicable to carry on our overseas 
business. 

UNDERWRITING RESULTS-^ 

Fire Cr Accident 

World-wide premiums advanced by £7 0m to £95m. Australian 
figures have been excluded from the 1971 accounts following 
a change in procedures but will be included in 1972. As a 
consequence, the growth in premium is somewhat greater 
than would appear from the above figures. The improvement 
of underwriting experience, particularly at home and in the 
United States, has turned a world-wide underwriting loss of 
£982,000 in 1970 into a profit of £630,000. _________ 


The HOME account has provided a profit of £939,000 (£530.000 
in 1970) after providing for an underwriting loss on motor business. 
An increase ot over 28% m premiums written, less reinsurances, 
has enabled the expense ratio to be reduced to 28 9% compared 
with 30-2% in 1970 In the UNITED STATES our share of the 
Continental dooI has earned a profit of £462,000 in the fire and 
accident classes against a loss of £1,120,000 in 1970. 

In CANADA the overall underwriting loss was £97.000 
(£85,000 loss in 1970). In the GENERAL OVERSEAS sector 
a net loss was recorded of £674,000 (£307,000 
loss in 1970) 

Marine & Aviation 

Marine business has continued to grow and a profit 
of £226,000 (£240,000 in 1970) was transferred 
Aviation premiums show a substantial increase and 
the account contributed £668,000 (£312,000 in 1970) 
to the year's profit. 

Long-term Business 

1971 was another year of vigorous expansion. In the United 
Kingdom new life sums assured increased by 44% from £21 Om 
to £302m. The'-e was also a notable expansion in most overseas 
territories. 

The profit on long-term business for the group after grossing up 
for tax amounted to £1,224,000. 

PROFIT Gr LOSS ACCOUNT AND DIVIDEND 

The group net profit amounted to £6i219,000 compared with 

£4.917.000 in 1970. 

The directors recommend a final dividend of 5'5p per share, 
making a total dieinbution for the year ot 9’5p per share, costing 
£3,818,000 (£3,416,000 in 1970). 



1972 

"for egport Mhlewownl " 
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Where Are 
SOYBEAN Pri 
CORN 
SUGAR 
COCOA 
SILVER 
COPPER 


rhe summiiiv of soybean recom 
mcndaiionH shown tn the advertise 
mf.nt to the iij(ht is indicative of 
the Lommodity work performed by 
us for many large corporations in 
industrial and atricultural com 
moditicb 

Your inquiry on your corporation 
letterhead is requested addressed 
to 

J. Carvel Lange 

International, Inc. 

SiibtMiory of fndosirlol Conmiodity C^p 
m Eoit 42nd St« Now York, N Y 10017 

Caftif CCONOUAM TtlopIlMt 212-477 1242 

39tli Ynr World Wido Sorviot 



(ptrbu SOYBEANS 


SPOT PRICES 
No I YELLOW 
CHICAGO 



O Moroh 1070 BUY 

0 Allfllft 1070 - BUY 

© DocomlMr 1070 — lower prices 
first quarter 1971 

O Fabmary 1071 make major 
commitments around 287 - 
290 


prices above 340 


Juno 1871 

soon 


9 I(Q I -1 Al/-i Ai l-Jll-llllilitlJl 

1970 1971 


© Alifost 1071 - BUY late Oc 
tober early November 

O Septombtr 1071 - prices at 
285 undervalued 

© Novembtf 1071 - BUY Sig¬ 
nificantly higher prices 

Tof over a quarter of a century, 
our bdMc lescaich has enabled us 
to dntiuipiite well in advance a 
majoi leversal in the price trend 
It i indicative of the commodity 
work performed hy us for many 
large corporations m mdustnat and 
agricultural commodities 
Your inquiry 00 your corporation 
letttrhead is requested addressed 
to 

J. Carvel Lange 

International, Inc. 

Svbiidiary of Indutlrioi Cmnnwdity Carp 
122 Eost 42iid St. Ntw Yeik« N Y 10017 

Caki* ECOOOHAJI Tsissamfl 212477 1142 

39111 Yoir World WMo Soreico 


Ibkaiisthe c^Htal of 




I % 








When you get acquainted with lokai 
Bank, you'll necessarily become acquaint 
ed with Japan's Tokaido Mcgalopolp 
That's where Tokai Bank maintains the 
lion's share of its over .200 domestic offices 
The Tokaido megalopolis in the heart of 
japan, with lokyo on the northern end and 
Osaka on the south, is an industrial/finan 
cial/shipping region unparalleled in in> 
other country It is as if New York, Pitts 
burgh, Chicago, Detroit, Birmingham and 
Southern California were all located within 
400 miles of each other 
Not only did Tokai Bank get its namr 
from the Tokaido region, it's also whi* t 
we get our capital We arc most active m 
the most active part of Japan 
Which IS a fine thing for you to remem 
ber the next lime you have dealing'^ m 
Japan We know Tokaido like no other 
bank Which means we know Japanese 
business like no other bank 




9TOEAIBANE 

UNDONIMANCN flvnrttonltaii* iwWpnf C J TW 91-iSP-imWf 

PNMIRPUNmMIIMWTATIVt Or^lCI • Afwriiiuft/MaiiLMM(MnMi«»l TN OMimnytal 
MlAOOrFICC Hmo¥B Ml 


OMraDOtorMdiMinTalivo 


vnMaiiHithMii NtHYcrit LaiAniMiAiWA*^ 


ftHWaitiiRiid • NPwppgppr Authoriimd at s«oood ClMg Matk l*(w4 


PbpL ottftwA. 



TBB .aocwow^ AKdt. ag, 1978 


STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 



Banks, othar financial 
m 268 Algemene Bank FI 323'« 

78 S7 8 Amstcrdam-Rot FI 70-4 

1(0 257 Aust & NZ Bank 322p 

M'- 37*4 Bank of America $44*i 

4 ^ 370 B of Ireland 430p 

1131 '4 886 B of Montreal lOOOp 

llfi 05 B Mac de Mexico P89 

4SS 308 B of NS Wales 415p 

740 525 B of Scotland 680p 

3425 2310 B Bruxelles Fr B 2590 

I46'i 221 B de Paris Pays Bas Fr 265'i 

| 4>4 54*. Bankers Trust $61'* 

lib 298 Barclays 460p* 

1 ;'. Il'*u Can Imp Com £13* 

In 78 Charterhouse Group I06p 

IPi 52 Chase Manhattan S59’a 

Chemical Bank NY $57*4 

Commerzbank DM 235 

I48'i Credit Commercial Fr 172*8 

Credit Foncier Fr4l6 

3695 Credit Suisse Fr S 3950 

t Deutsche Bank DM 324 

Dresdner Bank DM 266'i 

First Nat City |57'i 

Fuji Y 480 

Hambros 475p 

Hill, Samuel 202p 

lOSMent fl'4 

Honckong & Sh £16*4 

Kleinwort Benson 202p 

5S30 Kredletbank Fr B 6900 

Kundenkredit DM 3M 

1840 Lambert L'Ind Fi> B 2160 

LBI 427p 

Lloyd: 824p 

Manuf’s Hanover T’st 135*4 
62670 Mediobanca L 80200 

Mercantile Credit 275p 

Mercury Secs 252p 

Midland 774 

Mitsui Y 295 

Montagu Trust 292p 

Morgan J P |90*s 

Nat A Grindlays 550p 

2 80 Nat Australasia SA4-07 

Nat Com Grp 245p 

300't Nat West 452pil 

Norsk Creditbk %I2I 

Royal Canada £15*4 

Schrodtrs 8S5p 


matorialt 

Slop 

226p 

8175. 


324 

Slater Walker Secs 

399p 

-t-6 

2*1 

2940 

Soc Gen de Benque 

Fr B2940 

ISS 

9 7 

2640 

Soc Gen de Belgique 

FrB2690 

i-IO 

5 2 

azB 

Standard A Chart 

4S0p 

-1-5 

2 7 

280 

Suez 

Fr 368 

- 13 

SI 

365 

Sumitomo 

Y489 

f9 

1-2 

3710 

Swiu Bank Corp 

FrS 4190 

390 

1*9 

3885 

Union Bank Swiu 

Fr S 4270 

+25 

2 3 

490 

Union Discount 

630p 

i 30 

3 8 

237 

United Dom Tit 

Inaurmnco 

285p 

fS 

2 2 

.58 

Aetna LiCa A Cat 

$67 

V* 

2 9 

388 

Alllani Versich 

DM445 

- 20 

13 

223 

Comm Union 

254pl! 

+2 

3*2 

496 

Eagle Star 

600p 

rlB 

2*0 

164 

Gen Accident 

200p« 

L 55920 

-2 

3 3 

48350 

Generali 

+1170 

0*8 

252 

Gdn Royal Exeh 

284p 

-1 

3 2 

326 

6S*B 

Legal A Genaral 

406p* 

t-9 

2-6 

Nat Nedrlandn 

PI 74* 1 

***61 

27 

308 

Pearl 

37Sp 

f-8 

3-0 

2S2 

Phoenix 

302p 

+ 9 

3 2 

I7| 

PrudettfcitI 

2l6p 

+ 10 

2*7 

394 

502 

Mrll 

442fi 

+2 

3 9 

Sep Alllthce 

AS2p 

+ 12 

2-9 


TeitboMerAF 

YJia , 

3 

1 8 

mk 

tdMoHefiJie 

Y5H 

l'9 

1*1 


PpBSIOO 

-^90 



Breworiea, otc. 
Allied Breweries 
Anheuser-Busch 
Bass, Charrington 
Bols NV 
Courage 
Distillers 
Distill Seagrams 
Dortmund Union 
Guinness 
Helnekcn 
Kirin Brevrery 
Nat Distillers 
Scottish A Newc 
Sth African Br 
Wacney, Mann 
Whitbread *A' 

Building, building 
Assoc Portland 
BPB lndu*(iies 
Boise Cascade 
Bovis Ltd 
Ciments Lafarge 
Cimenicries Briq 
CostaIn 

Eng China Clays 
Icalcensenti 
Lalng 'A' 

London Brick 
Mar ley 

Plikington Bros 
Redland 
Rugby Portland 
Steetley 
Tarmac 

Taylor Woodrow 
Wimpey 


Catering, hotela, entertainment 

ATV ‘A’ I68p i 6 

CBS 55IS I* 

Granada 'A* 27Sp | 7 

Grand Metropoliun 747p i 3 

Holiday Inns $51*# -*■ 

Lyons ‘A 7Q7p i S 

Trust Houscs-Forte 230p r4 


Chomicalt 

AK20 

ANIC 

Amer Cyanamid 

BASF 

Bayrr 

CIBA-GEIGY 

Dow 

Dupont 

Fisons 

W R Grace 

Hoechst 

ICI 

Laporte 
Monsanto 
MontecatIni'Edlson 
Norsk Hydro 
Rhone Poulenc 
Solvay ‘A’ 

St Gobain 
Takeda Chemical 
Union Carbide 

Coal A itMt 
Arbed 
Bethlehem 
Broken Hill Pty 
Oenain Longwy 
Finilder 
Fried Krupp 
Grangea A B 
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Prices, 1972 Ordinary 

itcscks 

High Low 

71 8 58 7 Hocsch 

73 60*9 Hoogoven 

191 3 145'* Mannesmann 

60 52 Nippon Steel 

93 65 2 Rhelnstahl 

85 8 66 rhyssen Hiiette 

34*4 30*4 US Steel 

114*9 85 9 Usinor 

52*2 40 Wendel-Sidelor 


Prictf, Change Yield 

Apr 26. on Apr. 

1972 week 26 

DM 69 0 7 4 3 

FI 69 8 I 2 4 5 7 

DM 185 9 S 4 6-4 

Y 53 I 9 4 

DM93 I 3 I 5*4 

DM 83 3 0*7 4 7 

JSO** - 2 5 2 

Fr 109 6 5*3 8 2 

Fr 52 : 9 4 


Electrical, electronics 

AEG Tdefunken l')M 

ASFA Kr 2 

BICC 200p 

CGE Ir 4 

Chloride Elerirlt I74p 
Comi.it 162V 

Dftetj 402p 

EMI 2l6p 

Electrolux 'B' Ki 2 

LM Friccion ‘B’ Ki 2 

General Electric $66V 

GEC I90p 

Gen Tel 8 Fin J79V 

Hitachi Yli: 

Honeywell $144' 

Hoover 

IBM $380 

Inc Computers 14 ^p 

Machines Bull I r 80 

Matsushita V 6^1 

Philip*. 684 p 

PIrssey ' 55 p 

RCA $38 

Rediffiision I 20 p 

Rcvrolit I'-'rsorii 97 p 

S‘em<‘ns DM ; 

Soi> Y 45 < 

Sperrv harul S 33 ’j 

I 11 MI uii.ents $ 152 ’ 

I hernson Hf iiitnii Fi 12 

I lioi ['Hi'cn ik.iJ 542 p 

losh'ba ^69 

WesTot n Union $63 

Wiisii'ii'lioiisc* $.52 


Engineering, shipbi 

Arrow ‘A‘ 

Ai las Copco 
BSA 

Babcock A Wilcox 
John Blown 
Brown BovnrI 'A' 
Cohen 600 
Davy Ashmore 
Demag 
6 Elliott 
Firth Cleveland 
CKN 

Giitehoffniings 
Harland A Wolff 
Head Wrightion 
Alfred Herbert 
IHI 

Inter Combstn 
Inter Comp Air 
Laird Group 
MAN 

Mathei A Platt 
Meut Box 
Mitsubishi Heavy 
Morgan Crucible 
SKF *B' 

Serck 

Simon Enging 
Stone-Matt 
Swan Hunter 
Sutler 


uilding 

212p 

Kr 238 i 

36p 

4np* 4 

IS4p 

FrS 1250 

eap 

63p 

DM 212 
51d 
I 43p 
4t5p 
DM 171 

79p 

53p 

Y76 

24<«p 

I47p 

85p* 

DM 195 
!04p 

. 

I39p 

Kr420 

84*fp 

i53p 

rrS3540 


tSKiB. (aHttyleM. (0 To laieic dac 

' X'■ /'V'" '1 T'''*^'O'lV'j , *;>.A^'eSisKi^* ' 
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Pncei. 19/2 

Ordinary 

Price. 

Change 

Yield 



stocks 

Apr. 26. 

on 

Apr 

High 

Low 


1972 

week 

26 

SOO 

418 

Tube Inveunicncs 

450p 

4 17 

4 2 

28>. 

23*. 

US Industries 

t26*. 

' 1% 

2 3 

121 

82 

Vickers 

I09p 

6 


141 

93 

Weir Croup 

I34p 

- »% 

4-1 

123 

103*1 

1 hos W Ward 

Il7p 

i 2 

3 8 



Food, pharmaceuticals 



67»i 

69'> 

As&ul British Foods 

1 e7p 

t 1% 

2 1 

83 

63 

Assoc Fisheries 

75',p 

i 1% 

5-0 

126 

94 

Avon Products 

SMI', 

6’, 

1-2 

321 

281 

Beecliain Group 

295p 

1 8 

2 1 

192 

139 1 

Beghin 

Frl8l 6 

10 4 

5 4 

89'. 

73 

Brooke Bond B’ 

89’IP* 

1 3 

3 0 

132 

87’, 

Cadbury Schweppes I32p 

4 12’. 

3 1 

327 

187 

Cavenham 

327p 

r 49 

1 1 

69*. 

57*. 

Colgate-Palmolive 

$6T. 

1 

2-3 

5 56 

4 80 

Col Sugar Ref 

$A5 26 

; 0 04 


162 

IIS’i 

Fitch Lovell 

t44p 

II 

21 

36*. 

27', 

General F-oodi 

S28*. 

! % 

4 9 

5I»4 

38^. 

General Mill* 

147*. 

2*. 

2 0 

545 

437 

Glaxo 

532p 


1 9 

47'. 

40*. 

Heinz 

$44*. 

% 

2 2 

194500 

176500 

Hoffman l..i Roche 

Fr 5 I9400C 

1 : 7250 

0 5 

47^ 

42’. 

Kraftro 

845’. 

% 

3 8 

2135 

1605 

L’Oreal 

Ir2004 

176 

1 2 

3095 

2595 

Moira 

L 2999 

1 


3770 

3000 

NcstliS 

fr S 3770 

. 115 

16 

47*. 

36'. 

Pfizer 

839'. 

1% 

1 S 

91'. 

76'. 

Procici Gambit 

588'. 

2'* 

1 7 

247 

155 

Kank'i-Hovis 

238p 

2 

3 3 

373 

270 

Rcckitt ft Colman 

155p* 

1 

2 7 

5150 

4180 

Sandoz 

Fi S 4950 

1 20 

13 

37 

60', 

Spillcrs 

95p 

1 5 

3 7 

38*. 

32 

Swift 

S32'. 

% 

2 7 

209 

179 

Tare ft Lyir 

I96p 

2 

5 1 

185 

138'* 

UnlgJtc 

I66p 

13 

2 5 

394 

313 

Unllevei 

385p* 

1 7 

2 9 

143 6 

79 4 

Unilever NV 

FI 141 4 

1 7 

4 4 

369 

244 

United Biscuits 

364p 

. 4 

2 7 



Motors, aerospace 



56 

40', 

BLMC 

40p 


.S 0 

26'» 

19 

Boeing 

}22'« 


1 S 

55'* 

46** 

Cal et pillar Inct 

554*. 

*4 

2 6 

36 

26 

Cfir>slrr 

»33S 

2 

1 8 

96 

79 1 

Citroen 

fr 91’, 

3’, 


407 

32J 

Daimlur-Bon, 

DM 407 

! 1 

2 1 

199 

167 

Dunlop 

I85p 

8 

4 3 

7440 

2068 

FIjC 

L 2358 

S 

5 1 

27 

24’. 

Fiicston* Tire 

525’, 

1% 

3 1 

76*. 

68*1 

ford 

$70', 

5% 

3 7 

32 

27*. 

General Liynarni(<. 

S32 



04*. 

76** 

General Motors 

$79% 

I*. 

4 3 

33’. 

29'r 

Gr-tjdyr.u 

$31% 

i". 

2 7 

400 

31/ 

H.iwkcr Sldfleley 

i86p 

9 

3 4 

379 

254 

Hond.i 

Y 328 

7 

2 7 

203 

155 

Komatsu 

Y 200 

3 

4 3 

IS*. 

10 

Lc-<.khr>ed 

$!2'. 

% 


438’i 

383’, 

1 ucas 

396p 

1 4 

2 5 

15’. 

II*. 

Massey leigiis<iii 

$C 14 

■*4 


45*. 

.34'* 

McDonnell Douglas 

$47', 

2% 

0 9 

1520 

1229 

Mithuliii B' 

Fi 1460 

60 

1 4 

500 

246 

NiSsan Motoi 

Y 460 


1 ; 

36*. 

30'. 

N Arn Rockwell 

$32’* 

2% 

4 3 

379 

242 

Peugeot 

1 r J4S 

34 

3 0 

1839 

1540 

Plrelh Spa 

1 17/8 

25 

6 2 

231 

200 

Smiths Inclust 

208p 

16 

3 0 

207 

186 

Sicyr-D»iruler Puch 

‘XJ06 


4 4 

630 

405 

Toyota Motor 

Y 600 

5 

1 3 

39'. 

28'. 

United Aircraft 

$38% 

1% 

4 7 

163 8 

133'. 

Volkswagen 

DM 153 

4’r 

V 9 

273 

226 

Volvo 

Kr 257 

1 2 

i 6 

73', 

57 

Westland 

58',p 

5 

5 2 

120 

92 

Wilniot-Brccdcn 

1.5p* 

3 

3 0 



Office equipment. 

photographic 


228 

IBO 

Canon 

r 198 

9 

3 8 

171 

93‘. 

Fait man Kodak 

$116% 

% 

1 1 

427 

380 

Fuji Photo 

Y358 


2 1 

1750 

1600 

Gevaert Agfa 

Fr R 1615 

5 

3 7 

1/8 

150 

Gestetner 'A' 

I72p 

1 8 

1 8 

381 

349 

Nippon Optical 

Y 361 


2 1 

2065 

1439 

Olivetti 

L 2065 

166 

3 4 

262 

278 

O/ahd 

258p 

4 

2 4 

133 

66'. 

Polaroid 

$131 

2'. 

0 2 

'100 

875 

Rank ‘A’ 

I075p 

25 

! 0 

:45\ 

170', 

Xerox 

$134% 

3*. 

0-6 


124 

34S 

179 

26 

20 ’. 

310 

216 

325 

136 


135 

^1$ 

310 

.147 

174 

f'374 




IM 

no 

7V', 

M9 

u. 

10/ 

*74 

274 

7H 


96 

530 

181 

107'. 

225 

180 

m 


Paper pitblisKing 

BtjrrL-^.idr(J 
Bow.it or Paptfi 
BlillZl Plll[3 
t-rown 7e|l«rb.'iLh 
HRC. 

hacMillan Blordel 
ricGraw Hill 
N<-ws Inter national 
IV at son Longman 
Kci'J Ith 
Lhomiud Org 


Capital & Counties 
Hantinersons ‘A’ 
Land SiTCuritiot 

LMS 
MtPC 
St Martins 
$G Immoblliare 
Sow (Gt Britain) 
SMek Cpniwralbn 
MiilrHOUIt. 


K> 106 
I72p 
IIVp 
*3'". 

:7Rp 

sc 24»« 

SI 6*. 
JlOp 

2l6p 

31/p 

I3lp 


I32p 

6ISp 

230p 

l4bp 

269p 

226p 

L302 

383 p 

a 


2 

-I 18 

4 

I*. 

I 4 


2 

120 
I M 

i 5 
I I 
- 10 

;;.i5 

+f4^i 


2 9 

3 7 

3 8 

4 0 

3 2 

3 0 
2 6 

4 0 

5 3 


2 0 
I 0 
19 
! 6 
I 9 
! 2 
3-3 
2-4 
0-7 
f-f 


Prices. 

1972 

Ordinary 

stock* 

Price. < 

Apr, 26 < 

1972 1 

High 

Low 




Transportation 

$45*. 

49’, 

39*. 

American Airlines 

294 

229 

Brit ft Comm 

i94p 

IS*. 

14% 

Canadian Pacific 

$CI4% 

382 

318 

Furness Withy 

336p 

23«. 

18’, 

Greyhound 

$18% 

2200 

1580 

Japan Air Lines 

Y 1850 

131% 

115 

KLM 

H 124', 

78 8 

63 7 

Lufthansa 

DM 73', 

174 

138’, 

Ocean Steam Ship 

I5lp 

17% 

n% 

Pan American 

$15 

266 

186 

P ft O Dcfd 

259p 

730 

575 

Swiss.-ilr (Bearer) 

Fr S 703 

56% 

39*. 

fWA 

$52 

54 

39% 

UAL 

$50’* 



Stores 


263 

216 

Boots 

264p 

345 

260 

Bril Home 

340p 

305 

225 

Burton Group 

265p 

350 

234 

Dcbcnharns 

349p* 

185% 

119 8 

Galrnrs Lafayette 

Fr 169 

190 

341 

Galenas Precdos 


334 

255 

Grattan Ware 

334p* 

22 

IB 

Great Atlantic 

$18% 

340 

259 

GUS A* 

335p 

296 

223 

House of fraser 

2B2p 

2100 

1460 

Innovation 

Fr B 2010 

109 9 

82 3 

KBD 

FI 102 4 

409 

330 

Karstadt 

DM 390', 

295 

243 

Kaufhof 

DM 282% 

622 

484 

La Recloutc 

Fr 592 

272 

227 

La Rlnasccntc- 

L 267*. 

31% 

27% 

Man or 

$29% 

308 

277 

Marks ft Spnnrer 


471 

410 

Mitsiikoshi 

Y 456 

2 30 

I 70 

Mycr Fmporium 

$A2 30 

136 

107 

Neckermann 

DM 134 B 

172 

M4 

Nouvelles Gals 

Fr 155 

80*. 

6/’. 

JC Penney 

$77’. 

166 

130 7 

Prince nms 

Provid Clothing 
Sears ‘A’ 

Fr 168', 

395 

281 

19Sp 

242 

162 

237',p 

116'* 

9/% 

Scars Roebuck 

$112 

830 

643 

WH Smith -A’ 

820p* 

87 

75% 

T esco Stores 

R5p 

168’, 

138*, 

United Drapery 

l6Jp 

47», 

39% 

Woolwori li 

$39% 



Textiles 


40 

33% 

Bui'lington 

$37 

172 

132 

Carpets International l-72p* 

8C 

68 

Coats Paton* 

74',p 

150 

129% 

Courraulds 

I33p 

103 1 

RO 

Dollfus Mieg 

fr 103 1 

58', 

48', 

English Calico 

58p 

1 1378 

1813 

'.245 

Snia Visensa 

31% 

25% 

Stevens. JP 

$29% 

78 

71 

Teijin 

Y 78 

IIS 

95 

Toiay Ind 

Y 113 

57*, 

43 

Woolcombt-rs 

50p 



Tobacco 


348 

286 

Brit Amer Tobacco 

305p 

203 

172 

Gallaher 

2C0p 

II/', 

94% 

Imperial Tobacco 

l|7p 

76% 

58*. 

RJ Reynolds 

$73’. 



Utilities 


47% 

42% 

AT ft T 

$42% 

855 

/90 

Chubii 

Y 838 

840 

/80 

Chugoku 

Y 840 

27*, 

25% 

Curts Edison 

$25% 

2875 

2600 

FBF5 

Fr B 2810 

2300 

1995 

inifirmn 

Fr B 2240 

836 

780 

Kansal Elcctru 

Y 835 

191 

171% 

RWF 

DM 171% 

845 

795 

Tokvo Electric 

Y 843 

105 

89 

Tokyo Gas 

Y97 



Investment trusts 


279 

234 

Alliance Trust 

260p 

181 

•46’, 

Atlas Electric 

I8lp 

168', 

i:; 

BFT Deferred 

I62p 

98', 

86 

briilsh Assets 

95',p 

180 

151 

Cable T rust 

I77p 

192 

157 

Foreign ft Col 

I83p 

189 

154 

Globe Investment 

I88p 

167 

133 

Industrial ft Gen 

I66p 

71 

58’. 

Mercantile Inv 


253 

225% 

Robcco 

FI 248-7 

194 3 

167 

Rolinco 

FI 191 

119', 

loo’s 

Witan Investment 

Il9’,p 



Hulti-product, miscellaneeu* 

413 

356 

Air Liquide 

Fr 4U 

1393 

1009 

BSN 

Fr 1302 

203 

142 

Bookers 

200p* 

230 

171 

British Match 

I85p 

75'. 

66 

Britlih Oxygen 

70'ap 

132 

III 

British Ropes 

lisp* 

77 

53’t 

Cope Allman 

61’,p 

271 

194 

Daigety 

2S2p 

239 

188 

Dc La Rue 

237p 

$25% 

27*. 

21% 

Engelhard Minerals 

44'* 

28 

Gtilf & Weacern 

$40*. 

95’. 

67'. 

Halliburton 

$92% 

482 

388 

Hays Wharf 

44Sp 

1062'* 

64’, 

840 

53% 

Hudson’s Bay 

rr&T 

asop 

$$4% 

$40 

416 

404 

345 

Inchcape 

CfKoh 

; 

14*. 

10% 

Luif-Temeo-Voiight - 

26% 

16% 

Utton Inductrtaa 

litfi 

|4«% 


-'i . >'V| 

IlffJ 

.'i A 


Change 

on 

week 

Yield 

T- 

Prices. 

High 

1972 

Low 

Ordiraary 

•toclia 

Price, 

Change 

en 

week 

Yield 

Apr, 

2f 



266 

2M 

Mitsubishi Shojl 

Y242 


2 9 ' 

3 


305 

219 

Mluiil 

V283 

I-7 

2 i, 

i 22 

2-6 

285 

240 

S Pearson ft Son 

277p 

4 

2 i 

’• 


36% 

30 

TRW 

$34 

’* 

3 1 

1 

4-5 

27 

23% 

Tenncco 

$24% 

** 

5-4 

*. 

5-4 

36«* 

30% 

Textron 

$34’> 

-l-'i 

2 6 

130 

2 2 

174 

137 

Thomas Tilling 

I69',p 

f7 

2 S 

3’, 


245 

204 

Turner A Newall 

240p 

2 

4 5 

3 

3 4 







1 4*, 

5 1 



Oil 




1 


614 

545 

Aquitaine 

Fr 585 

I 10 

3 1 

-i 2 

4 6 

610 

498 

BP 

493p 

- 19 

d 3 

9 

4-3 

434 

363 

Burmah Oil 

387p 

3 

4 3 

2 


229’, 

205 

Cie Pet roles 

Fr 228 

18 

5 1 

3’* 


93', 

83 6 

Gelsenberg AG 

DM 87 

2', 




30 

25'* 

Gulf Oil 

$25'. 


5 9 

14 


56% 

50*. 

Mobil OH 

$51% 

f% 

1 


. -1 

1 9 

4690 

3650 

Pctrofina 

Fr B 4Y.I0 

i70 

7 4 

i 20 

0 1 

2-3 

30*. 

25>. 

Phillips Petroleum 

$28 

1% 

4 6 

1 


125 

Ill', 

Royal Dutch 

FI 114 1 

3-9 

6 3 

14 

359 

298 

Shell T ransport 

292p 

- II 

5 1 


J‘3 

60»* 

54', 

Standard Oil (Calif.) $5S 

- 1% 

S 1 

1 ^ 

j 16 

2-2 

70', 

63 

Standard Oil (lndlana)$64'* 

- '. 

1 6 

7-0 

77% 

69'. 

Sundard Oil (NJ) 

$70 


•' 6 

1 6* 

4 


87'* 

80 

Standard Oil (Ohio) $84*. 

2«. 

1 2 

2 9 

36 

29% 

Texaco 

$30*. 

% 

5 1 

i 10 

4-5 







5 6 

3 5 



Cold mines finance 



5% 

2 6 

325 

255 

Anglo-American 

3l7p 

2 

1 R 

10’, 

3 6 

295 

220 

Charter Cons 

257p 

6 

? 7 

9 

2 0 

235 

206 

Con, Gold Fields 

2l8p 

-4 

1 4 

1 11% 

3-0 

1012', 

790 

Grneral Mining 

975p'‘ 

-37', 

4 

% 

2 7 

1400 

MOO 

J'birrg Cons 

I400p 

1 SO 

1 1 

1 10 

2 6 

720 

535 

OFSIT 

690p 

15 

L 9 

5 

2-0 

635 

505 

Rand Selection 

590p 

- 30 

J 7 

; 0 03 


234 

150 

Union Corp 

225p 

. 2 

1 0 

- 1 8 

2-6 







17 

2-4 



Mines, metals 




2% 

1-3 

22’, 

17% 

Alcan 

$C22’* 

T% 


i 1 4 

- 

70 

37% 

Alcoa 

$53’* 

2 

3 4 

1 9 

2-1 

2260 

1875 

Aiusulsse 

Fr S 2030 

100 

3 0 

< 15', 

2 8 

32** 

27% 

Amer Met Clim 

$29*. 

'« 

4 7 

1 

1 4 

20'« 

15% 

Anaconda 

$19% 

1 'i 



1 8 

205 

152 

CAST 

i76p 

1 3 

2 I 

! 1% 

1 / 

286 

223 

Dc Bctrrs Defd 

285p 

FH 

2 ’ 

3'j 

3 4 

150 

120 

Delta Metal 

I47p 

- 1 

J 4 

I*, 

3-0 

99', 

80'* 

Falcon bridge 

$C85 

13 




35’* 

29** 

Inter Nickel 

$33’* 


3 U 

1% 

3 8 

3/5 

288 

Johnson Matthey 

360p 

2 

3 i 

1 5 

3-9 

29% 

23% 

Kennecott 

$24'* 

J 

7 2 


4 7 

109 

70 

Lonrho 

83p 

1 2 

3 3 

2 

5 2 

3 90 

? 35 

MIM Holdings 

fA3 30 

i 0 02 

l T 

1 1 6 

5 1 

153 

275 

Metallgesellschaft 

DM 326', 

J'l 


• I'l 

4 4 

169 6 

135 

Pechiney 

Fr 159', 

9 

7 5 

43 


75 

57', 

Ponarroya 

Fr 69', 

’• 

4 ? 

1 % 

5-0 

119 

79 

PcAgletersrust Plat 

Il9p 

f 6 

If-i 

, 1 

7 7 

22', 

17% 

Reynolds Metals 

$20% 

% 

2 , 

. 2 

7-5 

248 

196 

RTZ 

224p* 

t7 

2 7 

' 2’» 


234 

175 

Roan Cons 

228p 

1 2 

(«) 



620 

540 

Selection Trust 

6i0p 

F5 

1 b 



(600 

1426 

Union Minfere 

Fr B 1550 

30 

4 8 

8 

4 1 

5 24 

2 10 

Western Mining 

$A3 14 

0-02 

0-i 

i 

5-2 

220 

182 

Zamanglo 

I95p 

5 

1") 

• 3 

4-5 







3% 

1 3 



Plantations, etc 






340 

210 

Consolidated ^ca 

225p 

i 10 



6-1 

303 

267 

Guthrie 

302p 

vIO 

5 3 

% 

1 4 

6-0 

48 

40 

Highlands & 1 ow 

47p 

1 

6 4 ' 


A n 

70 

43 

Jokai 

68p 

2 

3 7 


IS u 

7-0 

164 

118 

Longbournr 

l4Bp 


(«) 

20 

5 6 

38 

30 

Plantation Hidgs 

38p 

l2% 



8'» 

I 

I I 

7 
I 3 
■1 3 

1 l'» 

I 

i-l 

I 6 

■12 

I 

4 3 
3'3 


S ) 
60 

4 7 

5 9 

6 2 


2 3 
2 2 

3 4 
16 

2 4 

1 6 
2-1 

2 6 

3 I 
4-7 
1-6 


1 2’, 

• 

1-5 

12 

3-4 

23 

2 2 

1 

3-3 

7 

51 

•t 

4-3 

f 1 

3-9 

\ 1 

4-5 

) 8 

4 0 

14 

4 7 

-% 

1-6 

-1% 

1-5 

-2% 

I-l 

-7 

1-5 

+ 7 

2-5 

4% 

21 

-4 

2-4 

-1 

1 $ 


... 






Money Market Indicators 

Ratos on American short-term Treasury bills fell anolhor rmicf' 
on Federal Reserve stzeable buying. Eurodollar ratus wiTt 
unchanged 


Bank Rate S% (from 6%. 2/9/71) I 


»4'.% 


Deposit rates 

7 days' noricit: 

Clearing banks 

2’, 

Eurosterling deposits (In ^ 

2 days’ notice 4** 

3 months' 5'“ 

Local authorities 4% 

3 months' ftjted: 

Local authoritirf 4*i,r-4*s 

Finance houses 4*. 

N«w York 

Treasury bills 3 51 

Carts, of daposit 4 55 

Sterling: Spot rate $2-6111 

Forward discount 
(J months') 0 08 

Interbank rata 

7 days’ 

4’> 

Treasury bills 

1 months' 

4 29 

Forward covar (3 months')- 
Annual Ini. cost 

Eurodollar daposita 
7 days' notice 

3 month!' 

4 

S% 

Invostmant eurrancyt 

Investment $ 21’*% 

Coverad arbitrage margins 

(3 months') 

Inibvowrof , 

iMt week % This week ^ 

Trmatry bills 


London London *** 

Eurodollar/UK local 
authoriM loans 
Ewrodoll^/Curostarllng 

N.York "at N.York 

London «a* NefitrsI ^ 


Ui M O wn diOitry i»iawglii9<7jikv**) 






W4 


I . 




We take it as a kind of 
•inplinient. 

Mehind us we have major Iji idges 
I t'verv kind of design: in hand we have 
Mile of the biggest projects in the worki-V 
ridges across the B(;sporus and Rio Bay. r 
miention but two. 

It all adds up to an awful lot of people. 
ai)))il V ignoring us e\ ery day 

11 also adds up to a sizeable number of 
ttiple who have noticed us. 

The people-at ever>’ level-who make 
'iv vital decisions on bridge building. 

We like to think our experience and 
•'^pertise have a lot to do with getting noticed 
nd getting contracts. After all we’ve been 
ridge building and fabricating structural 
kelwork of every type for over 90 years, 
rhat adds up, too. To the fact that you can 
m Cleveland to help you cross your bridges 
ief(i;e you come to them. 

CLEVELAND 

'he t' le veland Bridge and Engineer! ng Company Limited 
p B )x 27 Ddribgton, Co. Durham, England 
■Pl^i'hoiMS^JDwrlington 65335 




Ibu can bank on the 
man-on-the-spot* 

Our World-wide Services, industrialists 
trading with North America naturally think 
of the Bank of America as a good bank to 
use. And, of course, they are perlectly right. 
But, in fact, our home ground is the whole 
wide world, and we are as familiar with the 
globe as you are with your own back garden. 

If you wish to improve or to expand your 
operations abroad or if you're entering the 
international field for the first time, we have 
a man-on-the-spot right where you need 
him. He will give you every banking service 
that you require. He knows local business¬ 
men. bankers and government officials, 
economic conditions and trade regulations. 
He will be glad to advise you about foreign 
exchange and currency, and will provide 
you with business introductions. 

And yet, for all our size and the impres¬ 
sive range of services that we offer, you will 
find us friendly and understanding people 
for whom no trouble is loo much. 

BANK OF 
AMERICA 

JSFH A'.MK lAllON 

London Branches: 

27-29 Wa/brook. EC4P 4HN, 01-626 4722. 

29 Davies St. W1Y 2BQ. 01-629 7466. 

Birmingham Branch: 

Cavendish House, Waterloo Street, 

Birmingham. B2 5PX. 021-236 0621. 

Manchester Branch: 

10 Marsden Street, Manchester, M60 2BA. 

061-834 8171 
Dublin Branch: 

26‘27 Grafton Street, Dublin 2. 775404. 

Edinburgh Branch: 

P O. Box 119. 11 South Charlotte Street, 

Edinburgh. EH2 4AE. Tel: 031-226 7581. 
Subsidiaries: 

Bank of America Ltd.—Merchant Banking. 
BankAmerica—Williams Glyn Factors Ltd.— 
Factoring. 

World Headquarters: San Francisco, California. 
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The bumt-out place 

Air power failed at Quang 
Tri, and the superb North 
Vietnamese army may now be 
unstoppable. It is as wrong to 
believe that military efficiency 
means political superiority 
as it will be to think that 
the consequences of American 
failure in Vietnam will be 
felt only in Vietnam, page n. 
The day the 3rd division broke 
and ran, page 39. President 
Nixon plods on with his nego* 
tiations with the Russians 
anyway, page 55. 


Italian logic 

The more Italians vote for 
change on Sunday by looking 
to Signor Almirantc’s far- 
right MSI, the likelier they 
are to get the same old sort 
of government, page 16. 


Ever-rising yen 

A six-page report from the 
spot on why there is talk in 
Tokyo about another yen 
revaluation, page 101. 
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Capital investment 

Sir —Mr E. M. Worley’s two arguments 
‘for investing in plant and equipment now 
rather than next year arc of course per¬ 
fectly valid (Letters, April 29th). Delivery 
times tend to be shorter in slack periods 
than when demand is high. At the 
moment, too, money is relatively plentiful 
and interest rates seem unlikely to fall 
much further. 

However, this does not mean that the 
benefit derived from capital allowances 
on equipment bought during the current 
fiscal year will not be any less than that 
derived from capital allowances on equip¬ 
ment bought after March 31, 1973. 

Because of the introduction of an imputa¬ 
tion .system in April next year, a piece 
of machinery bought now will make a 
tax loss from which its owner will derive 
benefit at the existing 40 per cent rate of 
tax. However, as .soon as the machine 
begins to generate net taxable income in 
1973, the owner will be taxed on that 
income at the new and higher imputation 
rate. As a result, the machine bought 

now will have to generate substantially 

more cash than its countcr|)art bought 
next year if its owner is to make the 
same return on capital employed. 

The Chancellor’s 100 per cent first- 
year allowance is a welcome invcsimcni 
incentive, in theory. So far as the fiscal 
year 1972-73 is concerned, it is not an 
incentive; if anything, it is the reverse. 
Mr Worley may feel that in spite of this 
he would rather invest now than next 
year. All in all he may or may not be 

right, but it would merely mean that in 

his view other considerations outweighed 
the way the Chancellor is discriminating 
against investment in plant and machinery 
before April i, 1973.—Yours faithfully, 
London, SWj Cranbokne 

Labour's course 

Sir—Y ou said (April 22ncl] that “ the 
Labour party went through with the 
Commons farce of demanding a general 
election/’ and went on to talk of the 
defeatist mood of the party, implying that 
H does not want an election because it 
shares your view that Mr Heath would 
win. 

I don’t know to whom you talk at 
Westmifisn r, but I am one Labour MP 
who believes tiiat if Mr Heath were rash 
enough 10 H) country, even at the 
preseni time, he would lose. I'hc earliest 
date he tould choose is the autumn—an 
election in the near futuie isn’t on— 
because the housing bill and the EEC 
bill are not yet law. By the autumn coun- 
rents will have gone up in most areas, 

^ house prices will have climbed to new 


record levels, other prices will have risen 
still further, and unemployment will still 
be very high. Industrial relations will be 
even more of a .shambles and the lower 
paid will be in a state of smouldering 
re.sentmcnt. 

The Prime Minister’s broken promises 
on prices and unemployment, as well as 
his total breach of faith with electors 
on the common market, may have been 
forgotten or cynically suppressed by news¬ 
paper editors, but they will be remem¬ 
bered in the constituencies. Despite all the 
smooth doubletalk from people like you 
the majority of electors continue to believe 
that the Goveniment is paying too high a 
price for entry into Europe and in be¬ 
traying British democratic institutions into 
the bargain. Many electors will not over¬ 
look either the Government’s broken 
pledges to the people of Rhodesia and the 
third world. 

Visit the constituencies some time and 
you will find that Mr Wikson’s determina¬ 
tion to maintain the unity of the Labour 
party has been rewarded by success. Politi¬ 
cal journalists report his speeches but 
hardly ever report the enthusiasm w'ith 
which his audiences receive him. 

The party would indeed be split from 
toi^ to bottom if we had listened to your 
.idvice on the common market or the 
Industrial Relations Bill or rents or on 
anything else, and the breach would be 
total and permanent. The Labour party 
would be ruined. Perhaps this is what you 
would like, but those of us who believe 
that after less than two years of Tory 
reaction the people of Britain have had 
more than enough of government by guile 
and guillotine have no other home than 
the Labour party.—Yours faithfully, 

William Ham lino 
House of Commons, SWr 


British Caledonian 

Sir —On two count.s it is too early 10 asses.s 
the impact that British Caledonian has had 
on British air traffic in 1971. 

The lirst is that traffic data about British 
airlines' performance last year is not yet 
available. Secondly, “ instant benefit ” from 
the new airline was not suggested by 
the Edwards committee, the previous 
or the present governments, all of whom 
supported the formation of BCAL. Indeed, 
the route transfer package was completed 
only five months ago. 

Mr R. M, Bale (Letters, April 22nd) 
may be unaware of the recommendation 
by the Edwards committee that British 
Caledonian should take over a very few 
former nationalised corjwration routes in 
order to provide a. sound platform from 
which a third British flag carrier could 
develop. 

'I’he need for such a new force in British 
aviation is undeniable since British airlines’ 
share of world international scheduled 
services fell from 11.2 per cent to 9,3 per 
cent between 1967 and 1970 and the British 
share of scheduled traffic to and from the 
United Kingdom dropped from ,;50.3 per 


cent to 45.9 per cent over the same period. 

The route transfers, including Wc«t 
Africa, liavc enabled British Caledonian to 
demonstrate to the air licensing authorities 
its fitness to operate on the highly competi¬ 
tive North Atlantic route. It is between 
London-New York and London-Los 
Angeles in particular where the decline in 
the Britis>h share of scheduled traffic has 
shown most markedly in recent years. The 
Air Transport licensing Board said that 
they were granting British Caledonian a 
licence because they believed “ that <h<er«: 
would be a net gain for British civil 
aviation.” The ability to contribute to 
British air transport in this way is the 
real significance of the transfer to BCAL 
of the West African and two other routc.s. 

Clearly BCAL’s impact on British civil 
aviation and the British share of world 
markets must be judged on a long-term 
basis. And in due course judged our per¬ 
formance will be. 

In the meantime wc have introduced 
new promotional fares, increased frequen¬ 
cies on many routes and, we believe, raised 
general standards of service.—Yours 
faithfully, John oe la Have 

Deputy managing director, 
British Caledonian Airways 
Gatwick airport 


A Bangladesh sacking 

Sir —My attention has been drawn to your 
report on Bangladesh, “ Between cloud 
nine and revolution” (April i.st). It has 
reference to my name as the principal 
secretary to the prime minister. 

I want to make it clear that I was not 
sacked by Yahya Khan for corruption. 1 
(along with all the other accused officers) 
was compulsorily retired from service by 
Yahya Khan as chief martial law 
adininiistrator without assigning any reason 
after the withdrawal of the so-callcd 
“ Agartala conspiracy case” (State vs 
Sheikh Mujibur Rahman and others). This 
ca.se was started in 1967 by Ayub Khan 
against our prime minister, Sheikh Mujibur 
Rahman, and others on charges of 
“ conspiracy to rai.se war against Pakistan 
with a vi(.‘w to making cast Pakistan an 
independent sovereign state.” I was falsely 
and illegally implicated in this case while 
I was holding a .senior executive job under 
the government of Pakistan. 

Yahya Khan’s order retiring me 
compulsorily from the civil service of 
Pakistan was not even covered by any 
existing martial law regulation.—Yours 
faithfully, Ruhul Quudus 

Dacca 


Ireland 

Sir —Mr Grant Finlay’s extraordinary 
letter (April 22nd) is explicable only on 
the assumption that he is an Empire 
Loyalist, with all the concomitant atti¬ 
tudes which that term implies. His 
exposition, in terms of good Wasjps v 
horrid minorities, is worthy of a Paisley. 
To begin with let us dispcMie of the 
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MANAGEMENT APPOINTMENTS £7000 PA AND OVER 



Opportunities in 

SHIPBUILDING 

MANAGEMENT 

A A P Appicdorc (1 ondon) Limitea is advising on the 
recruitment of senior managerial personnel as part of a 
(omprehensive technical Assistance Agreement covering the 
construction of a new Shipyard m the tar Fast The 
S70 (XX) 000 shipyard is ultia modern in concept and designed 
for the senes production ol V I C C s 

The orp inisation structure of the Shipyard is divided into 
three mam divisions Production Finance and Administrn 
tiori I ach division has a numbei of departments and areas 
The company wishes to employ the most able and best 
qualified men regardless of age or nationality and invites 
applications for the lollowing senior posts 

PRODUCTION DIVISION 

DIRECTOR OF PRODUCTION 

RtfHY <)l 

Salary scale up to i 19,000 p a (an guttuH) IA X FRhf 

Departments 

TECHNICAL MANAGER RiniY It 
PLANNING MANAGER RcfHY 12 
CONSTRUaiON MANAGER (Steel & Outfit) Ref HY n 

Salary scale up to 117,(XX) p a (mt \ratun\) JA \ I Rl f 

Areas 

PANEL PRODUaiON MANAGER Ret hy 2 t 
RESOURCE PLANNING MANAGER Ret tiY 2 ? 
CHIEF DESIGNER RefUY 2 \ 

Salary scale up to £ 13.000 p a (in< ymtuit\}TAX f R! I 

FINANCE DIVISION 

Department 

SUPPLIES MANAGER RefllY 14 

Salary scale up to £17,000 p a (m gronn/O TAX FRI f 

Area 

INFORMATION MANAGER RcfHY-24 

Salary scale up to £13,000r iw Kranut} )TAX FRkF 

Service contracts arc normally of four years duration 
Attractive terms of hciyice m line with the best international 
standards include free furnished accommodation and 
services, free medical care and life assurance free an passage 
for employee wife and family including holiday travel five 
weeks annuil leave, generous education allowances for 
children, compunv cur 

Please reply in the first instance with brief careci details to 
David Millan at the addirss below Both letter and envelope 
should be marked confidential and bear the appropriate 
reference number 

A a P APPLEDORE (London) LTD 

/ktlmtm Httuv He/tent < entn 
Newt astle upon Tym NFJ 1NO 


r 



Director 


PRECISION ENGINEERING 


to take (hatge of a well known 
and successful company pri>ducing 
piccision engineered eoniponepts foi 
the aircraft, pe'troclienncal and piocess 
indiistnes. ruinovtr approaches 
/y nnllion with i,2(X) employees 

• RFSPONSiBUiiY js to the hoard for 
all aspects of general nianageineiit and 
profitability, with emphasis on 
developing existing ttC" siibsidiaiits 
and woild maikcts. 

• AN cxpt IKIK ed c hief t'xcx'utive is 
required with a ueoid of creative 
busiiu'ss achie ve ment in direTting 
aeesmparabli engiiueiing e'lifciprist 
C aieei progression is likely to have 
stemmed from a good engineenng 
degree, or preifessiesnal ejUTlifKaiion 

• A(j uneiei sO Rt'imineraiion is 
nt'gotiahle in the legion of / ro,0(X), 
but coulel he subsMntiallv mole fe>i 
outstanding ability and pirriLiilarK 
relevant experie'iue 

Write in eeiniplcte (onhdence to 
K. R. C Slate r is advisci to the cesnipany 


JOHN TYZACK & PARTNERS 

1 IMlllU 

JO IIAI 1 AM STRM r • I ONDON WIN 6DJ 
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Wasp notion. I'hc term was, 1 take it, 
(iriginally appJicd to North American 
Protestants of KngJish descent. Mr Finlay 
extends it, apparently, to include Ulster 
and Scotch Prote.siants ; and, perhaps, by 
way of honorary inclusion, north American 
IVoicstanis of German and Scandinavian 
origin, with the Boers thrown in for good 
measure. Surely, many people of these 
groupings would resent being classified 
as Anglo-Saxon. In fact, Wasp is simply 
a superficial, emotive term, which dis¬ 
solves on analysis. And Mr Finlay should 
know that, to the anthropologist, there 
is no “ British race.” 

Negroes, French Canadians, and Ulster 
(Catholics are not fighting against a 
mythical Wasj) conspiracy, possessed of 
.self-conscious rectitude, which these 
minorities are out to besmirch, if not 
destroy. No, they are simply complaining 
of discrimination on the irrelevant gTounds 
of race, or nationality, or religion ; and, 
with some historical justification, they 
think that what is denied to reason will 
be conceded to force.—Yours faithfully, 
Omagh^ Co. Tyrone Kdward Wimirs 


Textiles 

SfR—-In your comments on the Bnli.sh 
textile industry (April 29th) you make 
the bald statement that: “The objection 
to protection is that it leads to higher 
prices for the consumer.” A far more 
serious objection is that it destroys the 
earning power of textile workers in |K)or 
countries. 'J'cxtiles is one of the very few 
industries in which poor countries can 
already ofler a serious challenge to their 
rich counterparts. As a result, textiles 
have often been excluded from such 
limited “ geiierali.sed ” systems of prefer¬ 
ences as have yet been implemented. 

'Fhe British Gr.vcrnrneni’s readiness to 
protect its textile industry has already 
been cjuoted us a precedent for extra 


Ceylon 

An increase in crime has provoked 
fear of another rebellion and com¬ 
munist criticism of policies may lead 
to a government break-up. The 
serious foreign exchange situation 
accompanied by falling output, con¬ 
sumption and investment and rising 
pnees and wages presents a bleak 
picture An analysts of the current 
situation and outlook is given in our 
latest QER on Ceylon. 

fve/y quariur itte BfU publishes 70 reviews 
covoriny countries An annual 
subscription n* mip review (4 issues and an 
Annual ^iupplemem) is tVJ I US$40). Airmail 
postage {US$5) Single copies £4.50 
(US$12) (pasrnent with mder please) Details 
from the Subscription Department 

THE ECONOMIST 
INTELLIGENCE UNIT LTD 

Sptnetr Houst 27 St James's f'laca, 
London 5W1A IffT Telephone 01-493 6711 


trade barriers by the British Footwear 
Manufacturers' Federation, and no doubt 
there are other industries eager to profit 
from .similar discrimination. 

Textiles also provide a good indicator 
of how the British Government is likely 
to adjust our trading arrangements upon 
our admis.sion to the FiF/C^ We hear 
increasingly of the need for ” harmonisa¬ 
tion ” and the necessity of “ seeking 
parity ” with the most protectionist mem¬ 
bers of the existing block. 

If this trend continuer., the poor 
countrie.s (jf the world will have every 
ju.siili( ation for concluding that the rich 
countiies intend to relegate them (o the 
pnuluc'iion of raw materials while reserv¬ 
ing for themselves a monopoly of the 
manufacturing industries which produce 
a steadily iiirreasing proportion of the 
world's wealth. -Yours faithfully 
London, IV jo Francis Pkideaux 


Box-girder blues 

Sir —King Box (iirder is most certainly 
riead—of old age and a short terminal 
illne.ss of public hysteria, so often fatal 
in such ca.scs (April 29th). 

We can no longer afford to build 
with minimum weight and minimum cost 
as the main criteria, nor can we afford to 
build without eomj)assion for, or under¬ 
standing of, the interests of the w'orkers 
who erect these great designs. 

Society must hasten the search for 
iMrly-warning methods of appraising the' 
non-standard structure, and create immuni¬ 
sation vaccines against the fatal t»ver- 
reartioii. Engineers are not optimistic that 
this will be done quickly enough to save' 
that grand old man Plate Girder, wh(» 
has served so well since the 1890s. 

But it is not only eugineering that 
.suffers. 'I’he United Kingdom pays for 
years to come when its expertise is made' 
to look ridiculous; the box-girder fiasco 
of today is the steelworkers’ lay-f)ff of 
three years’ time. 

So do not grieve too long that this 
great revolutionary bridge form is dead. 
Long live the next revolutionary bridge 
form. But please gel us a constitution 
that will enable him to grow old giai e- 
fully, and hand i)ver peacefully to his 
.successor.—Yours faithfully, 

London, NW11 Gouuon M. Ro.sk 


Africa 

SiR'—Mr Frank Robin.son states (Letters, 
March 251)1) : ” I'hcre are to the north 
other countries that arc independent. But 
w'hai docs this mean ” He goes on to say 
Mr Kapwepwe of Zambia was beaten up 
by President Kaunda’s young supporters. 

What docs all this mean indeed ? It 
means that in every country under the sun 
-wdietlirr developing or advanced—there 
an- people of both sexes who would like 
tt» lake the law into their own hands. And 
this has nothing so far to do with the 
country’s civilisation or its democracy. 

I was in England for nearly seven years. 
During this period, both HousesW>f Par¬ 


liament passed the obnoxious act on 
homosexuality. In many parts of England 
now small schoolgirls arc being raped, 
women arc being sexually as.saulted and 
killed. Even boys are assaulted mercilessly. 
Would Mr Robinson say England is a 
backward nation, simply because of these 
attacks ? Would he also say that there is 
no democracy in England ? 

Mr Robinson i.s an Australian. No doubt 
he would report in favour of hi.s kith and 
kin in Rhodesia.—Yours faithfully, 

Accra, Ghana L. Agyei-Gyane 


A lost generation 

Sir —I am 78, my wife is 74 and a semi- 
invalid. Here arc our ” facts of life.” 
Total income, £15.50 per week. We live 
in a cold basement bed-sitter with no 
central healing, and ba.sements can be 
like ice houses, particularly when one i.s 
no longer young. Heating, therefore, comes 
to between £2.50 and £3 per week. We 
have to carry hot water bottles about 
when it is very cold, or go to bed. Our 
rent is £5.25. We have therefore about 
£7.75 for food, laundry etc. With great 
care and with extreme frugality we get 
enough to eat, but wc can rtever have a 
holiday or afford new clothes, neither can 
wc afford any amusements. 

Wc just exist, we do not live, and 
there are thousands like us, and it is 
for these helpless and inarticulate victims 
of modern society that I write. Am I 
indignant at the way wc are treated 
Of cour.se I am. Wc arc a not wanted, a 
lost generation. Docs society think that 
because we are over three score years 
and ten we no longer have any pride of 
person or .self-respect ? Wc do not want 
(harity, but at least a decent standard 
of living. Many of us served in two world 
wars. What for ? 

Since f am not making a personal 
appeal, I irast, sir, that my name may be 
kept confidential but every word I say 
may be proved if need be. I just hope 
that what I have written will help to 
awaken society’s conscience to a social 
and human scandal, the plight of thou¬ 
sands who have no pressure group to 
fight for them.—Yours faithfully, S.M. 
London, W 8 


Israel 

Sir —The cost of living in Israel is rising, 
but not as much as 300 per cent since 
iQfi7, as stated in your report (March iBth). 
The correct figure would be about 30 per 
cent, similar to the rise of cost of living in 
Britain during the same period.—Yours 
faithfully, F. Dothan 

Jerusalem 


Trade unions 

Sir-—H eavens, how good it is to read an 
article as clear and courageous as your 
first article (April 29th)* Bravo!—Yours 
faithfully, James R. H. Hutchison 

London, SIV 3 _ 
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MANAGEMENT APPOINTMENTS 


£7000 PA AND OVER 


WEST MIDLANDS 

PASSEN6ER TRANSPORT AUTHORITY 

APPOINTMENT OF 

DIRECTOR OF LABOUR AND 
STAFF RELATIONS, 

West Midlands Passenger Transport bacutive 

The West Midlands Passenger Transport Executive comprises the 
Director General and three Directors who, in addition to their 
Corporate duties and responsibilities aie functionally responsible 
respectively tor Finance. Operetions, and Labour and Staff Relations 
The present Director of Labour and Staff Relations will be retiring 
towards the end of this year and the Authority are seeking a 
successor. 

The Corporate responsibilities attaching to the post are those laid 
upon the Executive by the Trensport Act, 1968, and subsequent 
Orders mainly to establish and maintain an integrated public 
passenger transport system throughout the Authority's Area. 

The functional responsibilities attaching to the post comprise all 
matters relating to employment, both individual and collective, and 
including direct negotiations with Trades Unions. 

The Executive employs some 8,000 people covering a wide range 
of occupations The number is likely to increase if proposed legis¬ 
lation regarding Local Government is implemented. 

The Authority are seeking a person, preferably not over 50, with a 
wide knowledge end experience of industrial relations 
The salary will be within a scale, commencing at not less than 
£7,500 per annum depending on experience and ability. Suitable 
provision for pension will be made including, if appropriate, 
arrangements as a contributory employee under the Local Govern¬ 
ment Superannuation Acts. 

Detailed applications, with the namee end addressee of two rafereee, 
to be sent by 31st May, 1972. in envelopes marked '' Confidential 
to Mr. T. H. Parkinson, DL, LL.B., Secretary, West Midlands Pes- 
sanger Transport Authority, The Council House, Birmingham B1 IBB, 
from whom further information may be obtained on request. 


BUREAU VAN DE KIEFTN.V. 

Management Consultants 
Recruiting • Mergers 


For and on behalf of one of our clients, a 


MULTINATIONAL 

BANK 


based in London but with world wide ramifications, wo are 
seeking ^ in strictest confidence - an experienced 


INTERNATIONAL 

BANKER 

to take charge of and develop its business in the Netherlands. 


Head Office 


Project Evaluation 

The British Steel Corporation requires a senior 
manager to be responsible to the Director of 
Corporate Planning for the evaluation of major 
investment projects. He will be in charge of two 
teams evaluating projects ranging from £10 million 
to over £200 million. 

Applicants should have several years experience 
of project evaluation in large organisations, and be 
capable of developing project appraisal techniques 
to deal with the particular problems of the Steel 
Corporation, including methods of analysing 
systems effects. He must work with an inter> 
disciplinary staff and be able to communicate new 
ideas effectively to all levels of management. 

The successful applicant will probably have an 
economics degree and/or accounting qualification. 

Tho post carries considerable responsibility and 
will be remunerated accordingly. 

Write for application form, quoting reference 
number H.0.W« to: 

Head of Management Appointments 
and Development, 

BRITISH STEEL CORPORATION, 

33, Grosvenor Place, 

London, SWIX 7JG, 


The successful candidate will have wide experience of ban¬ 
king in Holland and of wholesale and investment banking 
I internationally, and must be capable of expanding the busi¬ 
ness in the face of keen international competition. Additionally, 
he will require the ability to manage an existing young and 
thrusting team. 


The candidate is likely to be aged between 40 and 50 and will 
possess a good command of foreign languages. Success in 
this position should lead to promotion to wider responsibility 
elsewhere in the Group. 


The starting salary will interest men currently earning the 
equivalent of £ 10.000 p.a. Fringe benefits include member¬ 
ship of an excellent non-contributory pension scheme. 


Those interested are requested to apply, 
preferably m writing, to Mr. A. A. Kimball, 
Bureau van de Kieft N.V,, Herengracht 
414, Amsterdam, Tel.: 020 - 
Complete confidence will be guaranteed. 
No enquiries will be made nor will our 
clients be contacted without prior con¬ 
sent of the applicant. 



For furfAer managemenf oppoinffnenfs see page 5 
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Christopher Robin 

Dear little chap he was; just like 
the original. But he grew, and 
suddenly the name was no longer 
apposite. The same thing happened 
to Flight Refuelling. That’s all we 
did at first, but we got so good at it 
we looked for fresh fields to conquer. 
One thing led to another and now 
refuelling in flight is only a small part 
of our activities, though we arc still 
far and away the biggest people in 
the business. We could change the 
name but the reputation of the 
company stands so high that it would 
be akin to erasing the hall mark from 
a piece of silver. On the whole we 
think we prefer to stick with the 
name and suffer the laughs, when 
people pick up one of our electronic 
devices and ask us when it was last 
refuelled in flight. 



in the service of industry 


Air-to-air ihtp-io-tnt refuellinf' Nuclear engtneermg • Industrial electronics • Fuel fiS' fluid systems accessories • Filtration equipment ■ Opto-electfonics 
Industrial level O' gaueittg equipment Target systems • Airport ground fuelling equipment • Pilotless aircraft control systems • General engineering 


Flight Refuelling Limited, 
Wimbome, Dorset, Ei^and. 
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PROPERTY 


Office & Industrial Property 


Imestment 

& Developineiit Consultants 
Project Managers 


Aylesbury 
New Development 
11350 sq ft 
Completion 1973 


PEPPER ANGLISS 
& YARWOOD 

Chartered Surveyors 

Edward House 73 Brook St London W1Y2JB 
Telephone 01 499 6066 





OFFICES TO LET 

CITY/WEST END 

W1 South Aiidley St 

Picceidilly 

SW Putney 

Clapham Park Rd 
EC Cannon St (off) 

OUTER LONDON 


MIDDX 


HERTS 


SURREY 


Brentford 

Twickenham 

Harrow 

Waltham Cross 
Potters Bar 
Croydon 


King & Co 

1 Snow Hill London EC1 
Tel 01 -236 3000 Telex 886485 


3000 sqft 
6250 sq ft 
4800 sq ft 
5400 sq ft 
1262 sq ft 


670 sq ft 
2000 sq ft 
5400 sq ft 
10000 sq ft 
10250 sq ft 
8500 sq ft 


Not a nagativa antwar but a positiva approach 
to tiN oompItKitiaaof today's proparty world* 

Planfunp, valuation/ifwastmarit, and manaea- 
mailt art tha thraa principal alamants in )his 
Vital and highly sophnticatad f lald. 

Prom aatabltshad Indapendant firms of 
cKartarad sufyayorv thia comprahanciva serviea 
ifi bacoming much sought after by busman 
managamant as an intagral pah of thair 
planhing for tha fulura 

Management ^ 

Modern proparty managament has I 

prograssad far from simply the collection 
of rents and supervision of repairs 
Whilst these aspects are still the baste 
groundwork of property manapement, ■ ■ 

the brief of an Independent firm today «JL JL ^ 
axtandi from the management of each 
individual client's holding as an invest* 
mant portfolio, to the constant ravidw 
Of the parformahea being obtained from 
the anets, as well as preparing and 
in^lamenting achemes for the improve¬ 
ment of the holding within the client's 
own Investment obiectives 

Chartered Surveyort 
Planning 

lePsUMall UndonSWl 0193009SI 


Hannii^ 

.Three 

mxn 

\hhiadcm 

urveyort Investment 

Agsncy 
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British & 
French Bank 

London ofRIiate of the 

Banque 
Nationale 
de Paris 



British 6 French 
Bank Ltd 


9“13 King William Street 
London EC4P4HS 
Telephone: 01-626 5678 


60 Brompton Road 
Member of the Banque London SW31BW 

Nationale de Paris Group Telephone: 01-589 4491 



riif 
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The burnt-out place 


It fell to Pitt in 1805, after the best army of its time had 
beaten the numerically superior combined forces of 
Britain’s two main continental allies at Austcrlitz, to say 
that people might as well roll up the map of Europe for 
the next ten years. There comes a moment, as it did 
then in the war against Napoleon, when there is 
apparently no appeal against the facts of the battlefield. 
That moment has not yet come in Indochina: there are 
still things that might be done to catcli the downward 
slide of events, if the South Vietnamese army resists the 
insitinct t» panic, if the Americans fiml a way to make 
air power tell after all, if the North Vietnamese army 
has exhausted itself in this offensive as much as the 
calculations had said any ordinary army ought to have 
exhausted itself. But it needs all of these relatively unlikely 
things to happen for the situation to be saved. If they 
do not, the collapse of the 3rd division at Quang Tri 
on Monday looks very like a turning point. It is a turning 
|X)int because Quang Tri is the capital of a province, 
and President Thicu has made the holding of such 
capitals the test of success or defeat in this battle ; 
because it may have opened the way to Hue, and beyond 
Hue to Where the North Vietnamese and the Vietcong 
have been moving out of the central highlands towards 
the sea ; and because the 3rd division’s rout puts some 
of South Vietnam’s better fighting units in danger. On 
all these counts, unless those unlikely things can be 
made to happen, General Giap’s army is showing that it 
is thoroughly the master of Indochina. 

The soldiers beat the planes 

This time the failure is not a failure of American will. 
Of course, the North Vietnamese might never have got 
across the Cua Viet river if the Americans were still 
willing to keep any sort of fighting army in the country. 
But they arc not: that battle of the American will was 
fought and lost in 1968. This time the failure is in 
Vietnam, and it is one that is going to £iffcct very many 
people. 

The North Vietnamese won at Quang Tri because 


they beat air power. It never seemed very likely, once 
the Americans had taken their ground troops out of the 
war, that the South Vietnamese army would be good 
enough by 1972 to fight both the Vietcong and the North 
Vietnamese at the same time on its own. It had to show 
that it could keep the Vietcong under control, and it has 
done that succc. 4 fully enough for the past three years ; 
but the necessary margin of assistance against an attack 
across the borders by North Vietnam’s regulars was to 
be provided by American air power. That was the core 
of President Nixon’s policy. On the evidence of what 
has happened in almost every war since 1940 when 
aircraft have met infantry and tanks in more or less 
open country, it should have worked. It did not work 
at Quang Tri. Either the North Vietnamese have found 
a way of moving an army across country that makes it 
less vulnerable to air attack—as after 1918 the infantry 
had to find a way of moving that made them less 
vulnerable to machine-guns—or they have been able to 
carry so many anti-aircraft guns with them, and use them 
s<» effectively, that the planes have been held at arm’s 
length. Either way, it is not only the Americaans* 
assumptions that have been upset ; so have those of 
most other a>untries’ military planners. 

General Giap may now do either of two things, if in 
fact hLi army is not brought 10 a halt by its own losses. 
He may tr>' to roll on to the total defeat of the South 
Vietnamese army so that his friends would be in power 
in Saigon by the end of the summer. He has said in his 
essay “ People’s War, People’s Victory ” that he believes 
the war will end in a climactic military victory, and the 
way the opposing armies are disposed around Kontum 
and An Ix>c may make him think that two more hammer- 
blows there would put that victory in his grasp. The 
only job left for the diplomats then would be to ratify 
the rubble. But an attempt to finish the war off now 
would moan prolonging his gamble on the ineffectiveness 
of air power, and it would also mean he was taking 
the extra risk of what Mr Nixon might do against North 
Vietnam itself if he were faced with 'the prospect of total 
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hutmliation in election year. So it is at least as likely that 
General Giap will content himself with the alternative, 
which is to try to take Kontum, and pei^haps Hu6, and 
then stop while the politicians in Washington and Saigon 
digest the consequences of this May’s fighting. 

The aim of giving them this pause for reflection would 
not necessarily be to make Mr Nixon and Mr Thieii 
accept the “ provisional coalition ” government in Saigon 
that the ammunists want to put in place of the Thieu 
cabinet. That would amount to unconditional surrender, 
and it will probably need an unconditional military defeat 
to bring it about. It might be enough for North Vietnam’s 
leaders if they could get Mr Nixon to agree to withdraw 
the last of his troops from the country in r<‘tum for 
a ceasefire and handing over their few liundred 
American prisoners. It might even satisfy them if Mr 
Thieu changed his own peace teims- -he has olTered 
to resign a month before an election in which the National 
Liberation Front would take part, and which it would 
help to supervise—by resigning, say, six months before 
election day. And even if they got neither of those things 
they may very likely be prepared to wait until next year 
for the attempt at a final knock-out. They would know 
they have badly damaged the South Vietnamese army ; 
they would have got the Vietcong back into some towns 
and villages, for a few weeks at least ; above all, they 
would have got their army across the border. The border 
is important to the leaders in Hanoi because they want 
to deny that North Vietnam and South Vietnam arc 
two separate countries ; one of the main purposes of this 
Easter’s offensive was to apply an eraser to it. 

The facts for the record 

If this Is really the praspeci before Lc Duan and 
Truong Chinh and General Giap, it is not easy to see 
how a non-communist republic Is going to survive in 
South Vietnam, or how Mr Nixon is going to make 
good his promise last wex;k that he would not let it be 
defeated. The only instrument left to the United States 
is air power and if that fails his policy fails with it. It 
is a bleak accounting, and there arc only two things to 
b< set on the other side of the ledger. Yet those two 
things are worth saying. 

The first is that the fighting of April and May has 
been predominantly and unmistakably a battle between 
the organised armies of two states. The war has always 
been something more than a civil war between two 
groups of South Vietnamese, and it looks less like one 
unw than it has ever done. C)f course, the local guerrillas 
of thi* Vieteong who simdved the defeat of 1968 have 
conu: oul of their hidden camps to lake part in this 
offensive, and they have captured a number of towns 
in Ific cerun* of the country and probably some in the 
Mekong del la io<). But their part has been a subsidiary 
one, and it would not have been possible at all if the 
North VuMnaniesr regulars had not marched across the 
border. I'u ar-guinciu (or the original American inter¬ 
vention in iqGf, wiv^ that over the previous five years 
North Vietnam had (onsisiently been giving the Vietcong 
enough help, including towards the end the help of 

^^fl^anised military units, to make the difference between 

'*'#■'' 


winning and losing, and that if this northern-backed 
revolution had succeeded it would have set up the sort 
of government a majority of South Vietnamese did not 
want. That was the argument in 1965, and the evenits 
of the past montli have done nothing 'to damage it. North 
Vietnam has had to send almost its whole army in to 
win, but by sending its army in it has destroyed its own 
propaganda about the nature of the war. 

The defeated are not always wrong 

It b even possible that this may have some effect on 
what happens next. It gives Mr Nixon“ a little more 
freedom of action: some of his critics in the Senate have 
said that an overt North Vietnamese invasion makes it 
a different sort of war, and the opinion polls show that 
sc far a majority of Americans support the renewed 
bombing of North Vietnam. The trouble is that there 
is so little Mr Nixon can do, apart from hoping that the 
tactical bombing will start to work, unless he attacks North 
Vietnam on a scale that would probably rum opinion 
back against him and might not even change the course 
of the battle in the south. TTie open intervention of General 
Giap’s army has also caused a problem for the National 
Lil)eration Front, by drawing attention to its dependence 
on North Vietnam. That will not help the Front to win 
any extra support. Perhaps that is why North Vietnam’s 
chief negotiator at the Paris talks said on Sunday that 
he did not propose to set up a communist government in 
Saigon. All one can say about that is that if the sort 
r)f coalition he wants did not lead to a communist govern¬ 
ment within three or four years it would be the first time 
in the history of such commimi.st-sponsorcd coalitions 
that the dog had failed to wag the tail. 

But the odds are that none of this i.s going to make 
much difference, and that in the end the one sentence 
which sums up the w^ar will be that the better army beat 
the worse one. It will then be said that the greater 
efficiency of the North Vietnamese army proves that it is 
the vehicle of a superior political idea. It docs not. The 
British have st*en loo many of their friends in rout, at 
Gapf>retto in 1917, on die Meuse in 1940, even their own 
army in March, 1918, to confust! morale with politics. The 
efficiency of a country’s armed services is no measure of 
the desirability of its political system ; if it were, Hitler 
would have had the most de.sirable political system of 
the mid-twenlielh century. It is not even a measure of 
the pi>pularity of the system among the men actually 
serving in the forces ; the press-ganged seamen of the 
superbly efficient British navy that slopped Napoleon were 
not admirers of Pitt. Of course, there are people wh() 
l^elievc that the Vietnamese communists represent the 
forces of liberalism and enlightenment in south-east Asia 
today, just as there were people in Britain 170 years ago 
who believed that Napoleon represented the forces of 
liberalism and enlig'htenmen’t in Europe. The comparisc^n 
can be left to stand. The communists today, like 
Napoleon then, have their origins in a genuine belief in 
social justice ; but like Napoleon they have also create^! 
a system of power that inevitably slides into dictatorship 
and thereby corrupts the original idea. 
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The other thing that needs to be said is about the part 
the Russians arc playing in this crisis. Pretty clearly the 
Americans had hoped that the Soviet Union would be 
willing to discourage North Vietnam from launching 
a major offensive this year, in the belief that this would 
make the Americans more accommodating in dther 
matters—in die missile talks, in the next stage of the 
European negotiadons, in providing credit for the tech¬ 
nology Russia wants to buy from the we>st. After all, Mr 
Nixon’s viirit to China and the remo>'al of Taiwan from 
the United Nations seem to have made the Chinese a 
bit more amenable. The Americans must have hoped 
that it would work the same way with Russia. It has 
not. The Russians have provided North Vietnam with 
the weapons that made this offensive possible, including 
the essential anti-aircralfl guns, and let it use them. 

No doubt they have measured the risk that Mr Nixon 
may now refuse to come across with his skle of ithe 
assumed bargain. But they may reckon that with the 
election campaign already beginning, and with the expec- 


*3 

tations he has built up in American minds about his visk 
to Moscow, he will have no choice but to proceed with 
the agenda as if Viemam did not exist : they can get 
Vietnam and still get the other things they want too. 
And they may be right, if the hint that Mr Nixon’s 
spokesman dropped about the missile talks on Monday 
is iuiything to go by. The Russians do not often gamble, 
but they may be playing it the gambler’s way this time, 
and if it works they may even try it somewhere else. 
H they are right, Mr Nixon may be fac^ with more than 
the failure of his Vietnam policy. He may also have to 
contemplate the failure of the United States as a power 
capable of operating a coherent worldwide jKilicy towards 
the Soviet Union, a policy which balances events in 
Europe with those in Asia and Latin America and Africa, 
and insists on the principle of give and take, and requires 
an accounting at the end of iIk’ day. There is no other 
country in the non-romniunist world that can do that, 
if the llnited States cannot. It may not be only the map 
of Vietnam that is beginning to be rolled up. 



Stand or deliver? 


The constant surrenders to the trade unions are now driving Britain 
into a much graver social crisis than the Government will admit 


There are at least four battles involved in the present 
struggle between the public interest of the British people 
and certain trade union leaders. In descending order of 
importance, they are a battle to uphold the rule of law ; 
a battle against protection rackets ; a battle against the 
sort of inflation that is bound greatly to increase 
unemployment and ruin many people in their old age ; 
;md a much less vital, becau.sc^ possibly hopeless, battle 
to maintain some sense in the present Government’s 
economic policy. Maybe the local election results confirm 
that a majority of Britons want to contract out of the 
last of these battles, but every citizen docs now have 
to think where he stands in the first three. 

The battle to uphold the rule of law is now at a 
serious stage. As long ago as March 23rd, a court 
ordered that certain lorries should be allowed to fulfil 
their contracts at Mersey docks ; but local officials of 
Britain’s largest union (the transport union, TGWU) are 
still stopping them from coming through the gates. The 
court has also ordered that a section of Britain’s second 
largest union (the engineers’ union, the AUEW) should 
stop intimidating and threatening members of another 
union at a Tyneside engineering works ; but the relevant 
section of the AUEW has passed a formal motion saying 
that it will not take a blind bit of notice. Mr Jack Jones, 
the leader of the TGWLI, has paid a fine with his 
members’ money, but his counsel said on Wednesday 
that he thought it would be most Uictle.ss for him to 
take action against the lawbreakers in his union, and 
h** is being given until next Tuesday to explain why. 
This is being called in the press a tough enforcement 


of the Industrial Relations Art. 

There are occasions in British history when it is right 
for sonic Hampden or Pym to make sacrifices and to 
defy an unjust law. It is difficult to see how this can 
possibly be called such a case. So far, it is the victims 
of the offence who arc making the sacrifices, with firms 
in danger of closing down; the perpietrators of the offence 
ha\T not yet been in any way hit in their own podeets^ 
persons or powers. There arc con tracts for certain con¬ 
tainer traffic to pass through Mersey docks, and local 
union stewards arc discriminating about Which small firms 
cannot operate in it. This power for local uniem 
bosses to discriminate arbitrarily between firms is hugely 
undesirable. It is the fertile breeding ground from which 
.spring so many of the protection rackets that so disgrace 
British industry today. 

Whose hand on the power to black ? 

It should be a itKited principle of any refonn of 
industrial relations in this country that powers to black 
particular firms should only be in responsible hands 
at the centre of the unions concerned, and even then 
they should be subjected to very close scrutiny. Mr 
Jones says that it is very unfair that the central office 
of his union should be fined for his local officials’ contempt 
of court, because his executive has had no control over 
it. This is precisely the complaint that democrats should 
enter against Mr Jones. 

The danger now is that the desirable reforms in 
union structures may not be forced through because the 
Government wants the union leaders to turn up to 
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Downing Street tea parties. When the order against the 
Mersey stewards of the TGWU was made in March, 
Sir John Donaldson said that this was because they 
were inducing Heaton’s lorries t(^ break their contracts, 
and that ‘"the exception in section 96 in favour of a 
trade union or action on its behalf does not apply 
f)ecaLise the transport union is not a registered trade 
union.” The original idea of the act was that unions 
' would be driven by judgments like this into rcgi.stering, 
and that when they registered they would be reijuircd 
to operate in a respectable way on pain of otherwise* 
being de-registered again. The dangerous trend in 
Government opinion could be to welcome any unions 
that come on to the register (on the ground that this 
gives the Government a political victory), and then to 
leave the way that registered unions run some of their 
dirtiest affairs completely unrcfornied. 

The most popular argument of the peacemakers now 
is that there are two .separate issues in the docks disputes ; 
respect for the law, and the problem of container traffic. 
It is said that this last problem needs to be met by 
some agreement which will still the legitimau* worries 
of the docker about insecurity of employment, which 
u^iH provide him with a guaranteed job and will easun* 
that he can be hit only by voluntary n*dimdanci<“s and 
then only with especially generous redundancy pay. 
There is only one trouble alxnit these unimpeachable 
sfTiliments. They have already been fulfilled. C’^>ntainer 
traffic has been intnKluced into the ports only after long 
haggling and careful agreements on precisely these points. 
The I'GWlJ’s threat to call a national ilock .strike in 
order to wring a new agreement on container traffic 
is a device to try to raise the price of the sale of the 
right to operate a restrictive practice that they were 
supposed U) have sold once already. The Secretary for 
Ivmployment, Mr xMauricc Macmillan, met Mr Jones on 
Wednc.sclay in order to negotiate about buying this pup 
from him at a higher price all over again. 

A penny for your retirement 

Any such new agreement on container traffic should 
therefore be .seen for what it is: another government 
surrender to inflation, like the one that British Rail 
could not quite get accepted by its own workers on 
Thursday afternoon. Where are wc going ? 

At the begitming of this year, before the Wilbcrforce 
award tr) die miners, most wage claims were being 
settled in both private and public industry at around 
7 or H \)r\ t (‘lit. Since Wilberforce, the going rate for wage 
sunneleis has Tisen to over 10 per cent. On Thursday 
lluTc were signs tht* railways might eventually raise 
the g<jiinr iigure to 1;^ or 14 per cent. If Britain is 
stuck in ibis sort of annual wage inflation, at a time 
when die long-term trend for annual increases in 
productivity (annul be over or 4 per cent, the 
prcsumpluai is that we will be stuck with alxml 10 
per cent prit e inflation a vear. 

Under that laie ot price inflation, because of the 
, rules of compound interest, prices will double every 
seven years. In an average working lifetime of jtist 
50 years, there would be seven such doublings. 


This means that, by the end of your working lifetime, 
prices would be al:x)ut 128 times higher than at the 
Ix^ginning of it—ie, each pound in your pocket at the 
beginning of your working life would be worth less 
than ip by the time you retired. Most people in this 
country arc saving through some sort of occupational 
pension scheme, on the assumption that they will have 
a higher income during most of their retirement than 
the bare minimum provided by the state old age pension. 
With the sort of inflation into which wc arc sinking 
now, any such assumption becomes rubbish. 

A lot of other economic and political assumptions 
become rubbish too. All practical experience—from 
.southern Latin America to the Weimar republic—^suggests 
that countries which sink for Icjng into this sort of 
double-figure inflation also sink into huge unemployment, 
social upheaval and a disastrous realignment of traditional 
political battle lines. 

The rot before the stop 

This Is why The Economisi dora not believe that Britciin 
will sink into this sort of inflation for long. Some steps 
will eventually be taken to pull us out of the mire. The 
kwigor they are delayt^d, the more iinplca;sant they w*!'!! 
eventually be : in terms of unemployment, political swings 
(which in Britain are now more likely to be to the 
rather nasty right than to the rather nasty left), 
genuinely illiberal laws against unions, the lot. This Is 
where the country is being inexorably driven by the 
establishment forces for inflation: forces which range up 
from Lord Wilberforce, up through tclcvi.sion news 
announcers (w'^ho were again this week prefacing intima¬ 
tions of a railway sunx'nder with the usual fatuities 
about “ hopeful signs in the railway dispute ”), up io 
foolish trade union leaders and ministers themselves. 

There had at one time been hope that a Labour 
government might stop this rot, but in 1969 Mr Wilson 
ran away. There had at one time been hope that this 
(jovernment’s initial distinctive apprt)ac}i might work, 
but that distinctive approach has been ditched. The 
crutclies are out for all the lame ducks. The nationalised 
industries were at first asked to rc.sist inflationary wage 
claims, but have now nearly all been subsidised to give 
way. 'I'he coal lx)ard is not being allowed to ]>ay for 
Wilberforce by closing any more of the one-half of its pits 
that arc making los.ses ; the railways will not lx* allowed 
U) pay for this week’s probable surrender by closing any 
more of die disusetl lines to nowhere ; .the hugely-over¬ 
manned British Steel Corporation will tollcnv the railways 
with an inflationary award, and will not be allow^cd u> 
sack a single typist. Workers in Britain’s uneconomic - 
and government-.subsidised— shipbuilding yards were 
given a 30 pci cent wage increase, over two years, on 
Wednesday. As one industrialist in Scotland privately 
put it this week : “ While the row was going on at 
Clyde, our workers s'aid that the militants there were all 
layabouts ; btit the week after UCS was bought off our 
chaps naturally struck for more monc)' ttx).” This 
not the sort of report that ministers are hearing at 
minster. < But it is what Is happening in the country. 
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Amazing grace 

Now that the Commons is likely to pass the Europe bill in good order, 
something like divine intervention is needed to get the anti-marketeers to 
see the useful job they ought to do 


The high water mark of parliamentary opposition to 
the European C]()mmunities Bill was reached on Tuesday 
evening when the Commons passed the Government’s 
timetable motion with a majority of 11. Technically 
that vote did nothing to ensure that the bill will l)e 
passed, and the next day the Government’s majority 
dropped to 6 and 4 on two amendments. But now that 
the Commons has voted both for the bill in principle 
and to limit its committee stage, it is inconceivable that it 
will not be passrd—and in good time at that. The bill 
faces no great difficulty in the Lords, and in substance 
the European debate is all over bar the further damage 
it might yet inflict on British jxvlitics. 

Of course, there will always be a group of anti- 
marketeers, with Mr Foot and Mr Powell in the van, 
who will never accept that Britain will join the EE(] 
until the bill becomes an act ; even then many anti- 
marketeers—Labour and Tory—will try U) persuade the 
Labour party to commit itself to withdraw from Europe 
when it next forms a government. But the majority of 
Labour MPs, however sincere their opposition, have 
come ro terms with tlic fact that they cannot overturn 
Parliament’s decision on the principle of joining the 
market ; the significance of Tuesday’s vote is that they 
must now come to terms with the fact that they can¬ 
not obstruct that decision by procedural tactics cither. 
It is too much to expect that they will now repudiate 
the hysterical and-market leadership of Mr Foot and 
Mr Shore and the maverick activities of Mr Wedgwood 
Berm, but it is surely time for them to reflect on where 
acquiescence in that leadership is leading them. 

The damage the Labour party has already inflicted 
on itself by its anti-market somersaults is immense. 
The Tory party, on the other hand, is coming through 
the debate relatively unscathed. The 15 or so diehard 
Tory anti-markctccrs certainly have a following among 
Fory workers and voters in tlie country. But there are 
two aspects of that following which .seem to have escaped 
Labour strategists, and particularly the masterminds who 
join forces with the Tory anti-marketeers in the Commons 
so readily. In so far as Tory rank and file anti-marketeers 
have a range it is from the right to the ultra-right of 
the party, and not only is that a minority of the party 
it is a minority which has nowhere else to go at a general 
election. And because it is the most militant section of 
the party it will not cussedly sit at home on polling day 
in order to watch a Labour victory being declared on 
the telly. Mr Heath is in no danger of losing a single 
vote from those people. 

Almost the exact opposite is true of the Labour party. 
As a result of its common market antics it has lost a 
highly respected deputy leader and tw^o of its best shadow 
cabinet members, its leader's own authority and integrity 


are under continuous and injurious challenge to the point 
where, this week, even men like Mr Christopher Mayhew 
let it Ix^ known openly tJiat they are considering 
standing against Mr Wilson in the autumn to allow 
opposition to him to be expressed in a secret ballot. But 
even more damaging is the cynicism which the party's 
official tactics have engendcTcd, not simply unong the 
electorate but within the parliamentary party itself. And 
the point about those party workers and Lalx>ur votcra 
who have been offended by that cynicism is that they do 
have places to go at a general election : if they cannot 
bring themselves to cro.ss straight to the Tories they 
can always express their respect for integrity in politics 
by voting for Mr Thorpe. 

It is true that that is not how the left wing and the 
others who have brought the Labour party to its present 
plight see it. They believe, not only sincerely but as 
a matter of self-congratulation, that the anti-Europe line 
has helped to re-establish the party’s fundamental power 
base with the trade unions. Up to a point they arc right. 
As the most fK)werful unions arc under left-wing leader¬ 
ship it is hardly surprising that those union leaders are 
happier when the political leadership of the Labour party 
adopts a left-wing stance as well. But where is that leading 
the party ? Labour leaders are coming closer together 
with the left-wing union leaders at precisely the moment 
when the opinion polls show the public (which, of course, 
includes trade unionists) is becoming both increasingly 
anti-union and pro-market. For example, the Harris 
poll in the Daily Express on Monday ronfirmed that 
more people arc now in favour of joining Europe than 
against it. 

Acting the fool 

H the viability and ertnUbility of the alternative 
governmeni were not matters of the utmost importance 
to the working of the British political system, the Labour 
party would .simply be something for hilarity. It is 
certainly ridiculous even within its own ideological terms. 
Take the talks between the party and union leaders 
which arc now being held to find some fo!m of words 
whicli both sides can agree will pass as an industrial 
rdations/incomes policy in the next election manifesto. 
The left wing is pushing Mr Wilson to accept Mr Jack 
Jones’s scheme for wages to be settled by conciliation 
machinery totally independent of any government. In 
the great appeasement which is now going on it seems 
that as Mr Jones thinks he is on the left everything 
he says must l)e good left-wing philosophy. But if the 
Labour party commits itself to run no interference on 
wages when next in government, it will be abandoning 
not only Nye Bevan's target of capturing the command¬ 
ing heights of the economy but also Mr Frank Cousins’s 
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later concept of the planned growth of wages. In fact 
what has hapj>ened is that opportunism and left-wing 
pressure have combined to bring the relatioaship between 
the party and the unions to resemble nothing so much 
as two drowning men clutching at each other’s throats. 

On the common market issue, at least, the parlia¬ 
mentary Labour party now has the opportunity to do 
something better than tread water. It would be very 
■foolish if it did not grasp that opportunity. The apparently 
easy way out—and therefore, unfortunately, the one 
most likely to be accepted—^would be for Labour MPs 
to continue, in dwindling numbers and diminishing 
enthusiasm, to oppose the Europe bill in the Commons 
in the hope that when it is passed the left in the PLP 
and the unions will let the issue die and not face the 
parliamentary party with a conference commitment to 
withdraw from the EEC. It is a forlorn hojx^, indeed, 
that Mr Foot, Mr Shore and their friends will let the 
issue die, but at least it would put off the need to think 
about anything very fundamental for a couple of months. 
What Labour MPs should do is to take this opportunity 
of recognising that Britain is going to join the market on 
January i, 1973, come what may, and instead of trying 
to obstruct, wreck or threaten to withdraw from that 
commitment do ail in their power to make it work. 

Parliament’s real test 

What that means is simply this : the Labour party 
should accept the Government’s offer to consider the 
ways in which Parliament can monitor the activities of 
the EEC bureaucracy in Brussels and have its voice in 
the vital decisions which will be made there. That is 
the test of the sovereignty of Parliament from now on, 
and it is claptrap for the opponents of the European 
Communities Bill to argue, as they did on Tuesday, that 
that is what they have been trying to do. Certainly they 


have been trying to amend the bill in order to impose 
parliamentary procedures on all decisions taken in Brussels 
before such decisions can take effect in Britain ; but as 
they know that Is impossible under the treaty all they 
have been doing, however eloquently constitutional their 
language, is trying to obstruct the passage of the bill. 
That objective Is now an absurdity, but the need to 
devise parliamentary procedures whereby the British 
people, through Parliament, can influence the decisions 
in Brussels before they arc taken—and thus become 
binding—remains as important as ever. 

If there is one condemnation that can be made of 
Mr Fool, Mr Powell and their friends it is that they 
have succeeded in making the country indifferent to the 
very considerable changes in parliamentary practices 
which will be required when Britain is a full member 
of the EEC. When Mr Powell, for example, laments the 
passing from Parliament of the power to levy taxes the 
response of the country is more likely to bf* a guffaw than 
a worried frown : so far as the electorate is concerned 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer decides the taxes on 
budget day and that’s that. The country has heard 
too many MPs deploring for too long that Parliament 
has no real control over the executive to believe that it 
has any to defend. What the country is not aware of is 
that MPs could, and the Government is eager that they 
should, devise procedures whereby Parliament has in 
fact more influence on the decisions taken in Brussels 
than it now has on many decisions taken in Whitehall. 
That machinery cannot be included in the present bill. 
Perhaps it should have been. And certainly whatever 
machinery is devised will make great demands on the 
time of many MPs of all parties. But if it is difficult 
it is also one of the most urgent tasks now facing Parlia¬ 
ment, and any MP who turns his back on it ha.s no claim 
to be regarded as a good parliamentarian. 



Going round in circles 

If Signor Almirante's right-wingers are the main gainers 
in Italy's election on Sunday the likeliest result is 
that the government will go back to where it started 


No one really expects that the general election in Italy 
on Sunday will prcxluce a stable government or help 
to rt’solvr the country’s social and economic problems. 
All the brave words and fluttering banners over the past 
few' weeks have* not even done very much to define those 
problems. Mnst Italian parties have handled their elec¬ 
toral cainijaigus as exercises in negative propaganda. 
The Soc’alists got an Australian public relations man to 
show them how to daub a Hitler moustache on a photo¬ 
graph of Signor Alniirante, the leader of the far-right 
Italian Social Movement (MSI). The MSI slogan- 
tl^rfiters invented syllogisms to persuade the conservative 

£ that by switching his vote from the Christian 
era Is to themselves lie would “ cast a vote against 
unism.” 


There was plenty of vague talk about more housing, 
more jobs, and regional development, and plenty of 
politicians, including the “ men of order ” in the Com¬ 
munist party, ready to rattle imaginary sabres at left- 
wing extremists. But one of the few party leaders who 
really came to grips with the duties of a future govern¬ 
ment was Signor La Malfa of the Republicans, who 
attacked the nepotism and sins of omission of Italy’s 
overpadded bureaucracy and insisted on the need for a 
government that could contain labour unrest and restart 
confidence to private investors. Those arc the two imme¬ 
diate problems for the next government of Italy ; how 
to get the petty clerks and depai tmeht chiefs to start 
spending the £6 biBion or so that they arc holding 
in the foifm of money voted by parliament for various 
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howrichyou aire... 

or how rich you can be, until you bank with us. 

We believe banking is a two-way business. 

We see our job as being more than merely helpful. 

As being active in your interests. As working to make you richer. 

Call in soon and try us. 
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projects but still unspent, and how to tackle the unions 
when 5m workers in 57 industries start putting in thdr 
claims for new collective wage agreements this autumn. 
If the elections on Sunday fail to produce a strong 
coalition, Italy is in for a long hot autumn of labour 
unrest that may rival 1969, against the background of 
last year’s economic legacy—a growth rate of under 
1 per cent, and a wave of bankruptcies among small 
businesses. These are the conditions in which political 
extremists flourish. It is also a situation in which appeals 
for strong govermnent cease to sound hollow. 

During the 1960s (the decade of centre-left govern¬ 
ment) it was possible, despite a serious economic reces¬ 
sion after 1963, to argue that the Italians were capable 
of keeping up a high growth rate without having effec¬ 
tive government. But more and more people became 
fed up with the inaction of a coalition in which the 
Socialists and the Christian Democrats often seemed to 
cancel each other out, and which appeared to lack the 
energy or the will to shake up the bureaucracy or drag 
the economy out of a process of gradual decline. The 
centre-left idea, of course, seemed hopeful—even noble 
—at the beginning. It was backed by the Amcricaas as 
an alternative to communi.sm that also held out the 
possibility of reform. Today, many of its founders 
(including Signor La Malfa and Signor Fanfani, the 
Christian Democrat who is one possible prime minister 
after Sunday) have rejected it on the basis of its record. 
The question is whether there is any viable alternative. 

The centre-right idea shimmers 

The possibility that leaps to the eye is that ithe Liberal 
party, in opposition for a decade, might join the Chris¬ 
tian Democrats, the Republicans and the Sociall 
Democrats after the election in what its leaders now like 
to call a centre ” coalition. The Liberal party is com¬ 
posed of a small band of highly cultured, well travelled 
men who would find themselves very mudh at home on the 
liberal side of the Conservative party in Britain. They arc 
anti-marxist, but not as reactionary as the left likes to 
make out, and their electoral programme contains a list of 
concix*te social reforms. Arithmetically, such a coalition 
would have been practicable within the old parliament, 
although it might have been blocked by the left-wingers 
inside the Christian Democrat and Social Democrat 
parties. But it is doubtful whether the Liberals will keep 
ihcir [6 sc^ats in the senate and 31 seats in the chamber 
of deputies after the election. Of all the parties, they are 
ifie rncxst vulnerable to the rival enticements of the MSI. 

'rile MSI is the party to watch on Sunday, not just 
because the revival of its fortunes, more than a quarter 
of a century after Mussolini’s fall, demonstrates the 
continuing appe^al of the far right in Italy, but because, 
paradoxically, a large vote for it would probably sabotage 
the chances of a centre-right coalition. When Signor 
Malagcxli of the Liberals says that his party stands at 
the “ centre of the centre/’ and when the Christian 
Democrats bemoan the “ rival extremisms,” their motives 
jarc clear. They are frightened that the MSI will fulfil 
^ its hope of doubling its rqjrcsentation in parliament at 
lllicdr expense. It is generally agreed that the Christian 


Democrats have won back some of their restless conser¬ 
vative supporters by casting loose from the Socialists 
and by cracking down on criminals and political extre¬ 
mists. Signor Rumor, to most people’s surprise, has 
figured over the past few weeks as a pretty tough minister 
of the interior. 

But the MSI has been running a shrewd campaign, 
parading respected military men like Admiral Birindelli 
on the platform alongside flexible political showmen like 
Signor Tcdcschi, the editor of II Borghese, and Signor 
Almirantc himself. Admiral Birindelli, whom both the 
Social Democrats and the Liberals might have liked as 
a candidate, can speak for the kind of MSI voter who is 
not burdened with nostalgia for Mussolini but wants 
strong government and a boost for private enterprise. 
Unlike some of his colleagues in the party, the admiral 
wants a presidential system mixlcllcd on that of France, 
through the adhesion of such men the MSI may have 
started to look a bit more “ rcspectalble.” 

If the MSI really gets 40 or 50 seats in the election, 
the Christian Democrats will have three possibilities. 
They can try to form a minority centre-right government 
dependent on the backing of the MSI on major issues 
(it is inconceivable that the MSI could actually join a 
coalition). The objection to that is that when Signor 
Tambroni tried to operate a Christian Democratic 
govermnent with MSI tolerance in i960, he was forced 
to resign by a series of Communist-instigated strikes. 
Secx)nd, they can return to the centre-left formula— 
and despite all the Socialists’ deathless prose about a 
“more advanced equilibrium” (which seems to mean 
coalition with the Communists) few people doubt that 
the support of the Socialists could be bought back at 
a price. Or they can hold new elections, which could be 
just as inconclusive as the first lot. 

To sum up the electoral .situation in this way is to 
leave several factors out of the equation. The obvious 
one is the Communist party, which issued a studiously 
moderate electoral programme in which it claimed, for 
example, that it is ready to work within the EEC and 
that it would not make withdrawal from Nato a precon¬ 
dition for joining a i;oalition. But although the Socialists 
are talking a great deal about joining up with the Com¬ 
munists, there is markedly less sympathy for the idea 
among (^iristian Democrats than there was before last 
June, w*hcn the MSI made its first show of strength in 
the municipal elections. 

But the dawn never comes 

If the MSFs successes this time thwart the chances of 
a centre-right coalition, and the Communists arc kept 
out of the next government, Italy will probably find itself 
landed yet again with an unsteady centre-left cabinet. 
It is easy to sec w'hy many Italians are dissatisfied with 
a system that never seems to produce a government with 
a clear mandate. It is this restlessness that explains the 
rising protest vote on both the left and the right. The 
situation was summed up by the man who said that 
there am so many cocks in Italy that the country will 
never sec,the dawn. The Italians know how to dect a 
parliament, but not how to elect a government. 
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The insiuance game-how Charteihouse can help you cover your risks. 


We think that minimising the risks 
and maximising the rewards is what 
business is all about. 

So part of our service at Charter- 
house is to help businessmen at both. 

Most people know that we 
offer a very full financial service. Not 
everybody knows that this includes an 
international insurance broking service 
through a network of companies in 
tbe U.K. and overseas. 

With our particular interest in the 
business world we have a rather 
special approach to insurance. We try 

•mu* 


to do three things for our ciicntc. First, 
to pinpoint the areas where the risks 
lie. Then to make those risks as small 
as possible. Finally, to ensure that 
those risks which cannot otherwise be 
eliminated are fully covered at the 
most competitive rates. 

We’ll cover you against virtually 
any misfortune, from your salesmen 
damaging their cars to a custmner 
going broke. Fire and accident 
insurance, life, pensions and mor^ges, 
marine and aviation, reinsurance and 
credit insurance - all come within 


our scope. And if you do have a 
claim, we’ll see that you get prompt 
and fair settlement. 

If you think we can help you cover 
your risks, call Michael Levete of 
Charterhouse Finance Corporation at 
01-248 3999. 

Or if you are in the Midlands ring 
Ralph Sammeil at 021-236 4936. 

Charteihoiise 

The Charterhouse Group Limited, 
1 Paternoster Row, St. Pauls, London, 
EC4P4HP. 
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Mr. John King reports 


D&Df Af*1f O. 
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WILCOX LIMITED 

Pre-tax profits 
28 % higher 


respective couiilnes. The need to accommodate the Australian 
company's resources to reduced demand is clearly identified and 
positive measures arc being taken to correct the present imbalance 
in the organisation. The diversification brought about in the past in 
the African company has enabled it to meet the varying demand 
and its performance in 1971 can be regarded as satisfactory. 
Following the management action taken, Babcock & Wilcox de 
Mexico S. A. deC'.V. traded profitably in 1971 on the basis of a good 
order intake in 1970. 

General Review 

The Ciroup occupies a major role in the uKiustrial development of 
Great Britain and its products and services are sold to almost every 
territory in the world. 

In our wide range of business there are many hazards. The record 
of the past year shows an improvement, nevertheless I am sure that 
Stockholders are well aware of the many problems which have arisen 
in recent months and which are common to other companies in 
heavy engineering - labour relations, power cuts, the uncertainty of 
the fiiturc load requirements of the Central Electricity Generating 
RoartI and a reluctance of the U.K. economy to react to the 
incentives provided by the Government. In such circumstances, 
forecasting cannot be precise, but wc do have an advantage in the 
significant degree of diversification that has been brought about to 
oven out the risks of business in the short-term. Looking ahead, wc 
can see that as the increased profitability that we expect from the 
Divisions emerges, we will be able to make further investment 
appropriate to the overall development and concept of this Group. 

The 7Arci Annual General Meeting will be held on 19th May !972 at 
Confederation oj British Industry, 21, TothiU Street, London, S.l^.l. 


Earnings per share more 
than doubled 

Scrip issue - shares to be split 

A one for ten scrip issue and the sub-divisioii of each f I of Ctrdmary 
Stock into four shares of 25p each is pioposed. 

Group Management 

Babacock & Wilcox Lid. is now involved in a wide range of activities. 

A new management structure has accordingly been built around 
five distinct product divisions in the U.K. and each of thc-'C, together 
with the International Division, is in the charge of a Divisional 
Managing Director and controlled by Babcock & Wilcox 
Manstgement Md. whose Board is vested with the rcsponsibiliiv foi 
directing the trading operations of the Group. The object of this 
reorgamsalioM is to ensure growth and to encourage the maximLim 
degree of divisional profitability, 

Babcock & Wilcox 
(Operations) Ltd. 

I he order book at the end of the year was satisfactory in total, but 
it covers a long forward period and the necessary intake of short 
term work was not as good as we expected. This was a reflection 
of the general downturn in business activity for 
capital projects and, m company with many other 
firms in the eiigina^ring sector, substantial 
ledundancies had to be declared during the year. 

As a result of these influences the trading position 
foi I he year was somewhat below expectations. 

Other UK Subsidiaries 

Aliliough there was a loss for the year as a whole 
in Mini-Hill Ltd. it was at a reduced level and 
there shoultl be a good future for their products. 

Babcock-Meuey Ltd. was brought to profit and 
should make an improving and favourable 
ct>innbiiiion to Group results. 

M.utir companies in (he Construction Equipment 
DivisKMi Rlaw Knox Ltd.. Winget Ltd. and 
Slater I nglanil l.ld - have improved upon their 
piesioiis pcifoi manccs and are expected to 
coiisohdaic tins advance in the current year. 

Baile> McleiSi'i: Coniiols Ltd continued to 
pi ogress and have a record order hook. 

Overseas Subsidiaries 

Both Bahcrck <S: Wilcox Australia Ltd. and 
Babcock & Wilcox ol Africa (Ply ) l.id have 
suffered from ihe depressed economy in their 

A copy of the ChairmaiCs full Statement and the Report and Accounts for J97J can be 
ohtauicdjrom the Secretary, Cleveland House, St. Jameses Square, London, SWIY4LN. 
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1971 ■ 

1 FINANCIAL RESULTS IN BRIEF 

j 1969 

1970 

■ 

£000 

£000 

£000 ! 

5 Turnover 

103,553 

110,586 

128.094 ■ 

S Profit before taxation 

2,071 

3,144 

4.013 ! 

■ Taxation 

1,581 

1,626 

1.417 1 

■ Profit after taxation 

490 

1,518 

2.596 1 

■ Ordinary dividend 

10% 

10% 

101% 1 

■ Dividend cover 

0.05 

1.1 

2.3 1 

■ Return on funds employed 

5.8% 

8.4% 

9.5% 1 

■ Earnings per £1 Ordinary Stock 

0.5p 

11.6p 

24.2p 1 
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Sb Pearson & Son, Limited 



“We have continued our policy 
of improving the quality and 
profitability of our existing 
assets and seeking expansion 
both by acquisition and by 
internal development.” 


The following are extracts from 
Lord Cowdray^s Statement circulated 
with the Report andAccounts: 

Progress and Development In 1971 S Pearson £r 
Son made further progress in consolidating recent 
acquisitions and in developing the Group's businesses 
The year saw two major purchases; first, we acquired 
all the shares in The Penguin Publishing Company not 
previously owned by Pearson Longman and we then 
exchanged these shares for additional shares m Pearson 
Longman, thereby increasing our holding in the latter 
company to 63-6%. Secondly, we offered to buy 
Doulton b Co, and although this purchase was not 
completed until after the end of the year under review, 
it was a development of considerable strategic impor¬ 
tance for the company. 

Our profit forecasts have been exceeded despite the 
many uncercainties which have affected the economic 
climate, particularly in Britain. While I believe we are 
well placed as a Group to take the opportunities which 
arise for our companies, one of our principal concerns 
at present is to ensure that our planning and organisa¬ 
tion match the challenge of continually changing 
conditions. 

Profits of the Yssr The total profits of the Group 
before taxation in 1971 were £17,243,000, against 
£14,606,000 in 1970 and the profits before taxation 
attributable to the Company, after excluding minority 
interests and pre-acquisition profits, were £11,898,000 
against £9,331,000. 

Banking and Financial Services Business in all 
departments of Lazard Brothers continued to increase 
during the year. Deposits increased by 17%; foreign 
business was more active and profitable in the fields 
both of Euro-currency loans and of foreign exchange 
dealing; and finance under E.C.G.D. guarantee rose 
during the year by £100 million. 

While progress was made towards the integration of the 
companies that now form the Bain Dawes Group few 
of the benefits of integration were obtained during the 
year. However, the business continued to expand 
although profits were slightly lower owing to reorgan¬ 
isation expenses. Prospects for the current year look 
favourable. 

Invggtingnt Truete At 31 st December, 1971 the 
portfolios of Whitehall Trust and Minden Investment 


Trust, both substantially United Kingdom securities, 
were together valued at approximately £22*2 million 

Newspapers and Publishing Pearson Longman have 
extended further into the educational field through the 
purchase of Wills 8* Hepworth, publishers of the well- 
known Ladybird series of children's books Longman 
Penguin contributed pie-tax profits significantly above 
last year's results The Financial Times showed a small 
decrease in profit, although good progress was made 
in the Business Enterprises division Westminster Press 
produced a 19% increase in pre-tax profits We consider 
the outlook for Pearson Longman as a whole to be good 

Industrial and Commercial Interests Spearshaft 
Industrial Group had a successful year, increasing their 
profits before tax from £1,646,000 to £2,081,000. 
Allied Glass Merchants achieved profits of £824,000 
and Allied English Potteries £712,000 before tax Peck 
Engineering Group made £589,000 
As I have already said, since the year end Pearsons 
completed an agreed offer for Doulton In our view the 
combination of the tableware businesses of Doulton 
and A E.P will create a better balanced and more profit¬ 
able enterprise. In addition, we foresee benefits to the 
respective industrial activities of both Doulton and S.I.G. 
by putting them under one management Doulton will 
become the mam holding company for Pearsons* 
industrial interests in this country. 

North American Interests Midhurst Corporation's 
principal asset is its holding of Ashland Oil Inc. 
Convertible P''eferred Stock. 

It is our intention to widen the scope of our activities 
in the United States. As a start in this direction, in 
January 1972, Midhurst concluded an agreement with 
Wilsey Bennett Company, a California-based company 
engaged in pharmaceutical distribution, food manu¬ 
facture and real estate development. 

Conclusion We have continued our policy of improv¬ 
ing the quality and profitability of our existing assets 
and seeking expansion both by acquisition and by 
internal development. Our progress in 1971 demon¬ 
strates the successful efforts of all in th^ Group. 

Copies of the Report end Accounts may be obtained 
from Lloyds Bank Registrar's Department The Cause¬ 
way, Goring-by-Sea, Worthing, Sussex. 
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Pearson lengman 

Dividend increase justified by current 
trading and future prospects 

From the Statement of the Chairman, Mr. R. P. T. Gibson. 


In the twelve months since I last reported to shareholders wc 
have suffered the loss of two colleagues on the boards of com¬ 
panies associated with Pearson Longman. Mr. T. S. G. Hunter 
died last December and Lord Crowther in February of this 
year. Geoffrey Crowther was the chief architect of the success 
of The llcommist during and after the war till he retired 
as editor in 1957. He became chairman in 1963. Of all that he 
achieved in his distinguished career nothing meant more to him 
than The Fxonomisty and we mourn his tragically early death. 
Jim Hunter had spent nearly all his working life with the 
Financial Times, and his father was editor of the paper before 
the last war. He himself became deputy editor in 195O1 general 
manager in 1957 and subsequently a director of the company. 
He retired from the board only a few weeks before his death. 
He played a most important part in the development of the 
paper and in bringing it to the pre-eminent position it holds 
today, and our debt to him is very great. 

The Year’s Trading 

The audited accounts for the year ended on 31st December 
1971 show group profits after tax of £^,62^,000, after deducting 
minority interests of £36,000. 

Turning to the consolidated balance sheet, the comiderable 
increase in the book value of fixed assets stems mainly from a 
decision to revalue the leasehold property at Bracken House, 
London. This was professionally valued at £7,250,000 as 
against the book figure of £1,651,569. Of the surplus so arising, 
£1,500,000 has been taken to tax equalisation account as a 
provision against the potential gains tax liability, and the 
balance, £4)098,431, has been placed to capital reserve. 

A further credit to capital reserve of £12,466,331 derives 
from a decision to revalue our investment in The Penguin 
Publishing Company at the market price of its shares imme¬ 
diately before the announcement of the Scheme of Arrangement 
which led to this company becoming our wholly-owned 
subsidiary on 28th October 1971. 

Dividend 

After maintaining ordinary share dividends at 20 per cent for 
each of the last three years we have thought it right to suggest 
an increase in the final dividend for 1971 to give 22 per cent 
for the year. We consider this justified by current trading 
and by future prospects. 

The Financial Times 

The trading profit of the Financial Times for 1971 was 
£1,064,000, a decrease of £64,000 on last year despite an 
increase in selling price to 6p from July, 1971 and further 
increases in advertisement rates. The principal causes were 
increasing costs and the lower volume of advertising resulting 
from the generally depressed level of the national economy. 

I'or so difficult a year as 1971 the result is not unsatisfactory 
.ind is, in fact, higher than we budgeted. It is also encouraging 
to be able to report that the price increase did not affect sales, 
w'hich continued to rise most satisfactorily, nor did the 
advertising rate increase appear to reduce our share of this 
market. 

During the vear, work was completed on a sixth unit for each 
of out* three rotary newspaper presses and the first Financial 
Times with more than forty pages was published on 31st August 
1971. We can now produce papers of up to forty-eight pages 
when necessary. 


The business enterprises division, to which I referred last 
year, made very good progress in 1971 and returned a profit 
of £84.000. 

Subsidiaries of the Financial Times returned varying results 
during the year. The Banker increased its profit mainly due to 
the successful trading of its new Research Unit. History Today 
also achieved better results than m 1970. The results of Apollo, 
however, were depressed by reduced activity in the art market, 
particularly in the U.S.A., and the Antiques Yearbooks were 
likewise adversely affected. 

Of those companies in which the Financial Times has an 
interest, one of the most successful is Throgmorton Publications 
which publishes the Investors Chronicle and which wc own 
jointly with the International Publishing Corporation. I would 
particularly like to draw attention to the distinguished con¬ 
tribution to the success of the Investors Chronicle made by the 
new editor, Mr. Andreas Whittam Smith. The company lias 
recently acquired the monthly journal Money Management 
and Unitholder. 

Wc have a 40 per cent interest in Industrial and Trade Fairs 
Holdings which had a below average year mainly due to the 
cyclical nature of this business. In March 1971, the company 
acquired the business and undertaking of Iliffe Exhibitions 
and in December the goodwill of the exhibitions owned by 
Industrial Exhibitions. 



The Financial Timas racaivad 
The Queen's Award to Industry 
for Export Achievement in 1971, 
the first newspaper ever to 
receive the award. 


As a result of these acquisitions wc have increased our 
permanent investment in this company by some £332,000 to 
£397,000. The company is expecting improved results for 1972- 

Management Today, in which we have a 25 per cent interest, 
also had a disappointing year partly due to the increase in 
postal charges which bear particularly heavily on publications 
of this kind. 

The Economist had a good year but this was to some extent 
counterbalanced by a poor year for The Economist Intelligence 
Unit. We are most fortunate that Mr. Evelyn de Rothschild 
has accepted appointment as Lord Crowthcr’s successor as 
chairman of The Economist. As mentioned last year, Mr. Tan 
Trafford became managing director of The Economist in July 
197X and chairman of'The Economist Intelligence Unit. 

Westminster Press 

Turning to Westminster Press, it is satisfactory to report that 
in a year in which there was a general lack of business con¬ 
fidence in the economy, a high level of unemployment, and a 
seven wedcs^ postal strike, the profits of oux regional newspapers 
rose by 19 per cent to £2,xi4,ooo. This result reflectsmanage¬ 
ment's success in containing costs, since turnover increased 
by only 9 per cent. 
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The sales of our papers continued to recover from the effect 
of cover price increases imposed mainly in 1970 and to a lesser 
extent during the first half of 1971. 

Perhaps the most gratifying development during the year 
has been the remarkable progress of our new evening paper 
covering Basildon and Southend - the Evening Echo. Profits 
for the business as a whole at £200,000 in 1971 compared with 
a loss of £50,000 in 1970 - an achievement which reflects 
great credit on all concerned. 

Generally the year was a difficult one for all our papers with 
salaries and wages still rising. 

The year has seen the government proposals to introduce 
local commercial radio starting in 1973. Wc envisage that 
stations set up for areas with a population of over a quarter of a 
million are likely to be viable, and if the areas covered cor- 
resi^nd to the marketing areas served by local newspapers the 
stations could have an adverse effect on local advertisement 
revenues. In the light of this we plan to apply to participate in 
stations covering such areas. 

I reported last year on the results of our associated company, 
the Birmingham Post & Mail Group in which we have a major 
investment. Their financial year to 30th June 1971 was a 
disappointing one with pre-tax profits at £1,041,970, showing 
a drop of approximately £240,000 on the previous year, but 
the maintained dividend was well covered. There is no doubt 
that business activity will revive in the Midlands area and when 
this occurs it will be refleaed in the improved profitability of 
the Birmingham company, 

Longman Penguin 

Wc bought out the minority interest in The Penguin Publishing 
c:ompany during 1971. We have also decided to integrate the 
service functions of Longman and Penguin and in February of 
this year we renamed the company, which now controls our 
main book publishing aaivities, Longman Penguin. 

As an important step towards the greater integration of 
Longman and Penguin we decided to combine their ware¬ 
house, distribution and allied services. After detailed research, 
Bury St. Edmunds was chosen as the best available area for 
this operation. Planning has begun and work should start early 
m 1973 with a view to transferring the present warehouses to 
Rury Si. Edmunds in 1975. 

A further move towards integration was the amalgamation 
ot Longman's general publishing division with Penguin’s 
general hardcover publishing company, Allen Lane The 
Penguin Press, 

1 now refer separately to the two companies and to Wills & 
lU'pworth which was brought into the group near the end 

1971. 

Longman 

^^alcs of £12,200,000 showed a very satisfactory 
iiicrcase of 17 per cent over last year. 

Ir our general list, the publication of Basil 
Roothroyd's biography of the Duke of Edinburgh, 
i'fiilip, An Informal Biography, was the out- 
‘Standing success of the year. 

'I'he Longman Young Books imprint made an 
important contribution to the group and is 
achieving a steadily increasing share of the quality 
children’s book market. 

University publishing was futher rationalised 
during the year and promotional efforts in this 
ticld were increased. There was a satisfactory rise 
iiji ^alcs to technical colleges both at home and 

abroad. 

U^’rne schools sales continued to grow steadily. 
wJiiIc our share of this market has increased we 
been able to keep our costs relatively stable. 

World sales of our English language teaching 
division improved by 19 per cent. 


Penguin 

For Penguin too 1971 was a year of satisfactory progress. 
Sales inaeased by 16 per cent to £8,162,000 and profits before 
taxation rose from £9^,000 in 1970 to £1,119,000 in 1971* 
Once again a feature of the year’s sales was an increase of 
nearly one million copies in the number of Puffins sold. The 
Annual Puffin promotion which takes place in March of each 
year resulted in 1971 in the sale of an additional half million 
books. The Puffin Club continued to attract many new members 
and there are now over seventy thousand. 

Another feature of the year was the remarkable number of 
books on our list which formed the basis for films first shown 
in 1971. Titles which benefited substantially from co-openition 
with the film companies included, The Railway Children, Death 
in Venice, The Devils of Loudun, The Go-Between and Bedknohs 
and Broomsticks. 

Co-operation with the television companies is also increasingly 
significant in terms of the sales it brings. We arc already 
enjoying the sales resulting from the British Broadcasting 
Corporation’s presentation of Clochemerle and in the Autumn 
the B.B.C. will launch a major production of War and Peace. 

Wills Sc Hepworth 

Sales for the nine months to 31st December r97i amounted 
to £ 1,306,000 against £ 1,453,000 for the full year to 31 st March 

1971. Profits before lax were £389,500 for the nine months and 
£362,000 for the year respectively. The former compares 
with a merger forecast of £475,000 for the year to 31st March 

1972. 

The number of Ladybird titles now in prim exceeds three 
hundred. 

The Key Words Reading Scheme, first published in 1964, has 
now sold more than twenty-two million copies and .sales 
continue to grow. 

Conclusion 

The outlook for our group as a whole is good. Our book com¬ 
panies forecast increases in sales and profits for 1972. Present 
indications are that these should be achieved but our ability to 
handle increasing costs without pricing ourselves out of the 
market will be vital. 

So far as the newspapers arc concerned, the all important 
factor is the state of the British economy on which advertising 
revenue so much depends. We cannot expect substantial 
increases in revenue until the economic health of the country 
improves and meanwhile wc have 10 face heavy increases in 
salary and wage costs this year as a result of current wages 
negotiations and agreements. Nevertheless, when the economy 
does improve the effect on our newspaper profits should be 
immediate. 


Highlights from the 1971 Report 


Sales. 

£53,531.000 

Profit before taxation . 

7.027.000 

Taxation . 

2.999,000 

Minorities . 

36.000 

Pre-acquisition profits. 

220,000 

Extraordinary items . 

149,000 

Attributable . 

3,623,000 

Preference dividends . 

32,000 

Ordinary dividends. 

2,266,000 

Retained. 

1,325,000 


PEARSON LONGMAN UMITED 

Copies of the Report and Accounts may be obtained from the Registrars, Uoyds Bank Limited, 
Registrar's Department, the Causeway, Goring^BySea, Worthir^, Sussex. 





Our jets, 

don’t move any faster. 
Our passei^iers do. 

Our passengers are a step ahead of the rest. They're 
taking the lead in the development of a rich, expanding, 
wide-open continent: Africa. 

To Africa, from Africa and within Africa, they fly Air 
.Afrique. The only airline with the size and speed they want. 

Like 84 flights a week. To 34 African cities. And every 
flight has one thing in common. Efficient, courteous, 
unobtrusive service. 

Which we mean to expand still further. For instance, 
we’re just about to introduce the first three giant DClO’s the 
continent has ever seen. 

At Air Afrique, we can’t afford to hang around. 

Nor can our passengers. 





Europe’s biggest coverage of 
Africa In association with UTA 


Genei-al sales aift^nts--TJTA French Airlines 

LONDON W1V OLX. 177 Plc catlllly (01) 493 4881. Reservations (01) 6206114. BIRMINGHAM 3. 

Ednmnri Street i02l) 2362931, G LASGOW C.2.124 St, Vincent Street *011) 2212101. MANCHESTER M2 4JG. 
70-76 Cross Street (061) 834 7891 


Without Steel Tubes, 

BP Esso Gulf, ICI and Shell 
would have a little pnobleni 

Through steel tubes the petro-chemical 
industries are able to make full use of crude oil. 
That black stuff that comes out of the ground is 
changed, thanks to our steel tubes, into fertilisers, 
textiles, petrol and a thousand other crucial 
contributions to modern life. 

As the laraest producers of precision steel 
tube in the world, we ve got the resources to take 
on anything any customer can give us, 
and meet the kind of specialist order that other 
companies can't. 

And because our division is cellular 
(i.e. composed of 26 beadyeyed, entrepreneurial 
companies) we reckon were able to offer 
specialised workmanship and encyclopaedic 
research resources as well as the stockholding 
facilities of a giant. 

We offer all this to the petro-'chemical 
industry in Europe and throughout the world. 

If you think this kind of set-up could 
do extraordinary and wonderful things for your 
compandor simply o sound job rather more 
rapidly than anybody else, get in touch with Paul 
Standing our Commercial Director. 

Tl Steel Tube Division Jl House, Five Wbys, 
Birmingham 816 8SQ Telephone: 021-454 4838. 
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There you arc in the U.K. 

And here we are, Australia’s 
!)isgcst company. 

With 12,000 miles between us. 

From, that distance, can you 
really get a feeling about us? 

We hope so. 

For both our sakes, it’s 
important that you do. 

Because to deal confidently with 
any company, you have to know 
that they're big and stable enough 
to be effec tive. 

Fspecially when tliey’re 12,000 
miles away. 

For that reascjn, we've prepared 
some information that you will find 
reassuring and possibly surprising. 

ft will certainly let you sleep 
well at night when you deal with 
Australian industry. 

Last year, BHP paid out £Stg. 
117 million in wages. 

That isn't a boast. 

It is simply an indic ation of the 
magnitude of our operation. 

At this moment, BHP employs 
fiO.OOO people. 

And thousands more Work in 
industries allied with ours. 

So muc h for our size. This is 
what we do with it. 


Mining. 

This is where the company 
really started in 188,5. 

Last year, we produced 27 
million tons of ironstone, coal, 
limestone, manganese and dolomite. 

And a constant programme of 
geological exploration is increasing 
already vast proven reserves. 

All this, you will no doubt 
agree, is very healthy indeed. In 
fact, it makes BHP one of the 
world’s great mining companies. 

Steelmaking. 

Naturally, with the access we 
have to enormous supplies of high 



grade cjre, our steelmaking activities 
are equally well developed. 

Since 1915, BHP has been 
Australia’s steelmaker. 

Today, BHP operates four iron 
and steel wcjrks. 

If you visited them you would 
be pleased to note how we ntili/c 
highly advanced technology and 
equipment. 

Last year, in our four iron and 
steelworks, we produced just under 
7 million tons of raw steel, whic h 
ranks BHP 13th among free world 
producers. 

And in mid-1972, a £Stg.lf>'^ 
million expansion will come 
onstream at Port Kembla, Australia s 
largest steelworks, boosting 
total capacity to 9 million tons. 

This output satisfies Australi a 
total steel needs with enough 
capacity to fulfil hefty^Xpof t orders. 

And each year, that capacity 
grows. 
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Oil and gas. 

Until HHiO, Australia imported 
of its petroleum requirements. 

Over the last 3 years, a dramatic 
I hangc has taken place. 

()0% of this country s total 
))v iic)leum requirements now 
MHiies from Australian fields. 

RHP and Esso found oil and 
'^as under the turbulent waters of 
l>ass Sjrait. 

KfiOO million barrels of oil and 

iiillion c ubic feet of natural gas. 

It c'ost the partnership £Stg. 

million to explore and develop, 
l>iii the ralculated risk paid off. 

And the search cxmtiniies. 

Shipbuilding. 

RHP’s shipbuilding activities 
back to only l?Hi. 

Vet since tliat time, IJHP has 
l>Milt 52 vessels - 12 for the 
'<>mpany*s own fleet, now totalling 

ships. 

This year we’ll launch 53, 54 
‘‘•^d 55, including a 78,000 dwt. ore 
‘ 'U rier. 

All built, naturally enough, 

Jth BHP steel. 

Each year, the fleet transports 
some 12 million tons of raw 
»iaterials to our works. 


Our fleet may not worry Mr. 
Onassis. 

Rut then, we make more steel 
than he does. 

Research and exploration. 

A company like BHP leans 
heavily on it. 

Some (>00 people, inc hiding 150 
scientific staff, are engaged in 
veseauh and de\elopmcnt at our 
two major research laboratories 
and at the Works laboratories in 
eac h of the steelniaking plants. 

RHP’s mineral exploration 
team numbers over 70. 

It is, in fac t, one ol Australia’s 
largest group of gc‘oIogists and 
geophysic ists. 

Investment. 

Over the past ten years, RHP 
has ploughed hack o\ei £Sig.r)04 
million in new jrlaiit and 
equipment. 

Over that same period, the 
company has paid out £Stg.l09 
million to its 183,000 shareholders. 

And perhaps most important o( 
all. is our investment in brainpower. 

At this moment, we have just 
under 5,000 of our people receiving 
s|>ec ialiscd training and higher 
edueatiem. 


Wc intend to be here for a 



Australia’s 

®BHP 

The Braka Hffl Proprietary Company Limited. 
HeBomHonte, 

14 Hanover ftpiate, 

London, WIRQND. 

Tetephooe: 01-499 0621 


BHP67e9 
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Record New Business 
Increased Bmuses 


The 148th Annual General Meeting of the Clerical, Medical 
Sc General Life Assurance Society was held on the 3rd May, 1972- 
The following are extracts from the statement which was made by the 
Chairman, The Rt. Hon. Lord Geddes, K.B.E., in moving the adoption 
ot the report and accounts. 

“New sums assured amounted to 16 millions, compared with 
millions for 1970, and new Deferred Annuities, under both 
personal and pension contracts, to more than £7'4 millions (1970— 
£5 4 millions). New annual premiums were 29% higher than for the 
previous year. 

Rising prices on the U.K. and other Stock Exchanges have 
led to the market value of stock exchange securities at the end of 1971 
standing £37 millions above the value shown in the balance sheet, 
against £16 millions a year earlier. This increase is after increasing the 
balance sheet value by £7 5 millions transferred from investment 
reserve in connection with the current bonus, and taking more than 
£3 5 millions realised profits to revenue. Had it not been for these 
adjustments the margin would have stood at £48 millions. 

After setting aside valuation reserves, the surplus available 
enables us to declare compound reversionary bonuses at the rate of 
£4 50% per annum on full profit policies in the New Series in respect 
of the three-year period 1969-1971. In the case of Old Series policies, 
the calculation of the new bonus is based on the amount of Ihc premium 
and the class of policy, and no direct comparison with the New Series 
can be made. It can be stated, however, that the new bonuses declared 
this year, whether Old Series or New Series, show a substantial increase 
over those declared three years ago. 

It has been the Society’s praaice at recent declarations of 
bonus to write up the balance sheet values of investments in recognition 
of market appreciation. The purpose of this is to ensure that policy¬ 
holders receive bonus additions to their policies which reflea the 
success of the Society’s investment performance. Furthermore, it is 
our practice to pay terminal bonuses on policies becoming claims, 
thereby recognising additional appreciation over and above the 
writing-up in the accounts at the time of the claim. As from the 
beginning of this year these terminal bonuses are being paid at the rate 
of £o' 75% of the sum assured for each completed year the policy has 
been in force subject to a maximum of £30% of the sum assured. 

Once again, as at the last Bonus declaration three years ago, 
there has been added to pension funds deposited with the Society 6% 
of the sum standing to the credit of the fund at the end of 1968, or at 
the end of 1971 if smaller. This is in addition to the normd deposit 
interest paid year by year, which itself is at a rate reflecting the return 
from the Society’s invested funds.” 
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Clerical Medical 
& General Life 
Assurance Society 

15 St James’s Square, 

London SWIY4LQ 
Telephone: 01-930 5474 
A Mutual Office: Assets exceed | 
£180,000,000 EiuMItM 1824 I 
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Pan Am introduce 
the first-ever Rrst Class 
diningroom 





again. 


In 1936, when 'Gone with the Wind' first hit the 
bookstalls like a hurricane and William Powell starred 
in the glassy, glittering 'Great Ziegfeld,' the Pan Am 
China'Glipper flew with the first-ever flying dining room. 

Pan Am first served food on board in 1929. In 1935, 
galleys were installed and the first hot meals served. 

A dining room came next. 

It was small but well appointed, 
like a lift in the Waldorf Astoria, and 
it seated fifteen diners very 
comfortably while still leaving the 
lone steward room to manoeuvre. 

After 35 years Pan Am have 
another aircraft big enough to carry 
a dining room again. 

The 747 travels at 625 mph with a 
range of 6,700 miles. Unfortunately 
there cannot be a dining room on 
board to accommodate all the thirty- 
eight First Class passengers. Just ten 
can use the dining room, so far. 

Perhaps it should all be one big 
dining room, but till that day, should 
you decide that you want to be a 
pioneer too, please remember to 
book your table early. ( ’ ' 3^ 

Suddenly yoiA^sonieMi^^ 

Pan Am 



Pan Am. 193 Piccadilly, London wiv OAD.TelepliOne: London 01-734 7292 . 
Birmingham 021-236 8731 . Manchester 061-832 3881 . Glasgow 041-248 S 744 . 




He runs off to Rio 
with the profits 
and where does that 
leave you? 


It doesn't happen often, but a lot 
of silly things can affect shares 
just when you want to sell. 

That’s why, if you’re wise, you will 
have invested at least part of your 
portfolio in the Leicester Permanent. 

Where it’s safe as houses; earns 4i-% 
interest - with income tax paid by the 
Society; and is readily available when 
you need it - no matter what the world’s 
coming too. gl 

Leicester Permanent J| 



LeicesU^r Permanent Building Society • Head Office: Oadby, Leicester, LE 2 4 PF 

Londop (.)fficc 4‘* >*ark Lane, W 1 • City Office: 66 Gresham Street, E.C.2. 
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Local elections; the Labour 
bandwagon starts rolling 


Polling for the major cities of England 
and Wales outside London took place 
on Thursday, and the votes were 
being counted after The Economist 
went to press. Labour had gone into 
the polls in a jubilant mood following 
the Scottish burgh elections on 
Tuesday. In Scotland, Labour made 
massive gains in terms of seats for the 
third consecutive year, which was only 
to be expected, and the swing in votes 
from last May*s elections was of the 
order of only i per cent to the Tories 
—which was well short of the pro- 
Tory swing of 7 per cent which the 
opinion polls had been showing for 
Britain as a whole. The Tories were 
hoping that this year might see a 
repetition of 1963 and 1966, when the 
Scottish burghs were no pointer to the 
way England voted. Nevertheless, 
Lax>our now controls something like 
three-quarters of all burgh councils in 
Scotland where party politics count. 

Labour missed capturing control of 
Edinburgh for the first time, Which 
would have required a 7.6 per cent 
swing to it from last May. Labour, 
in fact, gained five seats to make it 
the largest par^ on the council, but 
with the right (Conservatives and Pro¬ 
gressives) retaining 30, plus one non- 
socdalist independent, the Liberals now 
have the balance of power in Scot¬ 
land’s capital. They gained one seat 
to bring their total to five. The Tories 
must be relieved that Labour did not 
win control, but there is a difficult 
year ahead for Edinburgh’s politicians. 
Only the Liberals are likely to enjoy 
it. But Labour gaaned consolation by 
winning Greenock (from the Liberals), 
Dunfermline, Johnstone, Falkirk and 
Stirling. 

In Glasgow, where Labour re¬ 
established control last year, another 
13 scats wete won to provide ^ party 
with an unproDedented majority of 


79-32. But the battle for the right-wing 
vote between the Conservatives and the 
Progressives moved decisively in the 
Tonies’ favour. In Glasgow, the Pro¬ 
gressives are now virtually extinguished, 
and in Edinburgh their position is very 
shaky indeed. This will work to the 
Tories’ advantage when the first 
elections for the new regional and 
district counoils take place in 1974. 

Tuesday’s results confirmed that the 
Scottish Nationalist party is no great 
rival to the two major parties. The SNP 
lost a further 15 seats, bringing its total 
losses in three years to around 120. 
Labour gained Stirling, which was a 
Nationalist stronghold, and the SNP 
had only slight revenge in taking one 
seat from Laboutr in Cumbernauld new 
town, where die SNP’s majority is 
now 16-5. The SNP is no longer a force 
in the cities, and it lost its last remain¬ 
ing seat in Glasgow. 

There were no local elections in 
London this year, but some indication 
of the trends in the capital may be 
deduced from two parliamentary by- 
elections which also polled on Thurs¬ 
day. At Kingston-upon-Thames, the 
Tories were defending a 25 per cent 
majority, while at Southwark Labour 
had a majority of 39.2 per cent at the 
general election. Ignoring Labour s 
most recent by-election victory at 
Merthyr Tydfil, whose peculiar circum¬ 
stances make any calculation of swing 
invalid, last year saw the only Tory 
loss, at Bromsgrove in May, where the 
swing to Labour was lo.i per cent \ 
two further large swings to Labour 
were recorded in Hayes and Harling- 
ton—16.5 ^r cent—^and Widnes—11.4 
per cent. They w'ere both safe Labour 
scats. In the last Iw-elcction of 1971, 
at Macclesfield dn October, the Tories 
just managed to hang on to the seat 
in face of a swing to Labour of 8.4 
percent 



Ramsey: let down 


Churches _ 

Let no man put 
together _ 

The Church of England’s vote on 
union with the Methodists was a test ; 
of its new system of synodal govern- 
ment as well as of its gocxiwill. Good- ^ 
will was needed from the minority: 
when the Anglit ans first voted on the 
scheme, in 1969, there was a clear ■ 
majority in favour of unity. But while ;; 
the Methodists (votdng at the same 
time) came out 77 per cent in favour, 
the Anglican vote fell short of the / 
required 75 per cent. On Wednesday, 
it fell even farther short. This second 
rebuff to the Methodists was a,,:! 
retreat from ecumenism, a denial df U 
a hannony tliat is already achieved in 
many parishes and a blow to the Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury, Dr Michael 
Ramsey. The Anglican church has 
led the Methodists up the garden path. 

In 1969, the voting was restricted 
to the clergy, the members of the two 
convocations of Canterbury and York. 
Since then, the authority of these two 
bodies has been vested in the new 
General Synod, consisting of the 
diocesan bishops,* a house of clergy and 
a house of laity. An overall vote of 
75 per cent was still required: but 
only two-thirds of the members of any 
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individual house had to be in favour. 
The bishops* vote was never in doubt ; 
more than three-quarters of them 
voted for union in 1969, and the 
majority was even higher this time. 
But hi 1969 barely two-thirds of the 
clergy were in favour, and a similar 
vote taken at about the same time 
among the laity showed only 52 per 
cent in favour of the scheme. 

Dr Ramsey had been told it 
would be a miracle if the motion 
gained a sufficient snajority. It was not 
forthcoming. This time, just under two- 
thirds of the clergy voted in favour ; 
among the laaty the proportion was 
slightty lower stiU. The overall synodal 
vote in favour was 66 per cent. The 
minority prevailed again. There will 
not be another chance for this scheme. 
The Methodists will no doubt turn 
more to the other Free Churches, 
though local co-operation will, or 
should, continue. As so often in church 
affairs, the structure and the theory 
will lag behind reality. 

The General Synod was still being 
asked to approve only stage one of the 
reunion sdheme, which involved inter¬ 
communion and mutual recognition of 
ministries. The sticking-point has 
always been the service of reconcilia¬ 
tion : did it entail the reordination of 
the Methodists, or not ? A decently 
obscure compromise had been worked 
out and accepted by the Methodists 
witli commendable generosity ; they 
were to have been ” commissioned,*’ a 
vague term to which the Archbishop of 
Canterbury had had the good sense not 
to attach any theological definition. 
Much of the credit for the Churcli of 
England’s slow trundle towards church 
unity must go to the Archbishop, who 
deserved better from lids church than 
he ret:eived on Wednesday. As he said 
afterwards, the hard core of the 
opposition was simply opposed to 
change. Of course, as Lord Fisher 
(who is geiierally credited with making 
the first move towards the Free 
Churches in 1946) has pointed out this 
week, a programme of organic uni6ca- 
tioii ol C'hristian churches must be 
a more forced resolution of diversity 
than grad u al i nte rcom rnunion—the 
only hof>e at j:)resent of ecumenism 
between Roiuau. Catholic and Protes¬ 
tant churches. But there is already 
, more doctrinal diversity among 
Anglicans than, Vjetween them and the 
I Methodists. As the Bishop of Kingston, 

: „ the Rt Rev. Hugh Montefiorc, pointed 
with customary crispness on 
lijiMottday, if the Church of England 
merge with the Methodists, it 
merge with anyone. 


Ulster _ 

Willie's worries 

Mr Willie Whitelaw, Northern 
Ireland's secretary of state, has no 
immediate intention of being diverted 
from his policy of conciliation towards 
the Roman Catholic community by the 
persistent Unionist calls for tougher 
army action, particularly against the 
“ no go ” areas of Londonderry which 
are under the control of the IRA gun¬ 
men. No let-up has come in the gradual 
phasing out of internment without trial, 
despite the continuing violence on the 
streets. So far 204 men have been 
released from custody, 152 of them 
internees. And Magilligan camp was 
closed down this week. The remaining 
727 men held under the Special Powers 
Act (575 internees and 152 detainees) 
are a'll at Long Kesh camp. 

Mr Whitelaiw has issued no new 
internment orders since he took office 
six weeks ago and only 19 men have 
been detained under the Special Powers 
Act. Unionist critics claim that many 
of the released internees come from 
category A of the hard core suspects 
and are not merely small fry. It is even 
suggested that two of them have been 
re-arrested for street rioting. But the 
hope now is that the gunmen and 
bombers (if they do not just fade away, 
as Mr John Hume believes they will) 
might actually be brought to trial 
through due process of law in open 
court before witnctsscs and juries. Since 
January, the police have arrested and 
brought charges against 39 people for 
serious offences ranging from murder 
and armed robbery to tarring and 
feathering. 

Ulster’s economy is also a worry. 
Lord Kearton, chairman of Courtaulds, 
put on a brave face this week and 
expressed confidence in Ulster after a 
tiontb attack on his company's £1301 
polyester plant at Carriclrfergus which 
killed one man and injured another 
eight. It seems that only ** £im worth 
of damage was done to the factoiy and 
none of the 1,400 workers is going to 
lose his job. Such an explosion in one 
of Ulster’s new growth industries can 
scarcely help, however, to restore lost 
business confidence about the pro¬ 
vince’s future. 

Since last July, 130 firms have 
suffered some bomb damage, 
and eight of them have closed down, 
throwing 6^ people on the long dole 
queues, while a further 15, employing 
450 people, have not yet resumed pro¬ 
duction. In 1971, a record 7,20d jobs 
were created in Ulster, mainly in 


established firms. This year, the out¬ 
look is bleak. Only 782 jobs have been 
created in the past four months, and 
615 of those were in existing factories. 
On Thuxsday, Mr Whitdaw told the 
Commons that £35m would be poured 
into the Harland and Wolff shipyard 
to provide an extra 4,000 jobs. 
High insurance costs and the expense 
of providing security are serious handi¬ 
caps to Ulster business. Over the past 
two years, £i6m has been paid out in 
compensation for malicious damage to 
property. In Londonderry alone, the 
total claim for bomb' damage for the 
past eight months has now reached 
£6in and claims are averaging 85 a 
week. Mr Whitelaw has also done 
something this week to aid Ulster's 
traders, Who are faced with slumping 
sales and high rate demands. They are 
to get 75 per cent grants to help tliem 
pay their rate bills in Belfast, Newry 
and Londonderry, if they can prove 
that their financial plight is due to the 
IRA bomb campaign. 

Mr Whitelaw must be concerned, 
too, with the recent outbreak of 
Protestant hooliganism in east Belfast 
near the shipyards. Tartans—sectarian 
skinheads—have attacked the police 
and shops in frustration at what they 
sec as the Government’s support for 
the Catholic minority. These blue- 
denimed thugs in bovver boots have 
not been encouraged to show much 
self-restraint by the bellicose antics of 
some of their eiders in the Vanguard 
movement. Mr Bill Craig's London 
rally turned into a conrplctc washout, 
but it did draw the support of the 
extremist National Front. The trouble 
is that tJhe Unionists arc in great dis¬ 
array. A political vacuum is being 
created among Ulster's Protestants who 
arc divided between the Faulkner 
forces, Vanguard and Mr Paislcy*.s 
Democratic Unionises. 
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Port of London Authority 


Highlights from the Annual Report and the Statement by the Chairman, Lord Aldington 

• Profit of £169,000 achieved - the first year In which the PLA has made a profit since 1966. 

• Total reserves increased from £51,000,000 to £57,000,000. 

• Capital liabilities reduced by over £4,000,000. 

• Unit load traffic of the whole port rose by 53% and container traffic of the PLA docks by 52%. 

0 "There is nowhere with better land communications to large centres of population and industry than the Port of London. The purpose of the 
proposals for a deep sea oil terminal and a deep sea and short sea container port at Maplin is to ensure that the Port of London is able to bring 
these excellent land communications to the most modern type of ship. Riverside berths and wharves, the upper enclosed docks as well as Tilbury, 
will continue to meet the needs of ships and craft that want them. 

The strong marketing effort by the P.L.A. management quickly made good the loss of the United States Lines to Tilbury container berths, which 
handled in all 2 million tons of cargo in 1971 compared with 1-3 million tons in 1970. In recent months, we have attracted to Tilbury the Comar 
Line (that carry Ford's traffic) and new services of Hapag-Lloyd and Combi Line. The threats to London's competitiveness do not come from any 
geographic disadvantage or from management or equipment inefficiency. They come from the fear that the Port of London might price itself out 
of the port market; or might as a result of bad industrial relations prove unreliable. It is true that charges have been increased, and for good reasons. 
But those new charges are not uncompetitive with ports generally, and some of the competing ports on the Continent have the advantages of 
dredging and other subsidies. Charges will continue to be kept under careful review, so that the costs, the real costs of efficient operation, are 
fully recovered. These charges are not the only item by which shippers and shipowners judge a port: speed and efficiency of operation are others, 
end reliability probably the most important. We need to foster the reputation for continuous round-the-clock working at the container berths at 
Tilbury and of uninterrupted two-shift working elsewhere. Such a reputation will do more to safeguard the careers of those working in the P.L.A. 
than anything else." 


REVENUE ACCOUNT 

for tha year andad 31st December 1971 

£000 

£000 

1970 

£000 

TOTAL OPERATING REVENUE 


36.132 

31,327 

OPERATING PROFIT BEFORE 
DEPRECIATION 


6,732 

4.316 

Provision for depreciation 

Less Proportion of port modernisation 
and investment grants. 

2,298 

230 


2,346 

201 



2,068 

2,145 

OPERATING PROFIT 

Investment income . 


4,664 

758 

2,171 

936 

PROFIT BEFORE INTEREST 

Interest charges (see note) 


5,422 

5,253 

3.107 

3,848 

PROFIT (1970 LOSS) for year 


169 

Dr.741 


- Summary of Accounts — 

for the year ended 31 si December 1971 

BALANCE SHEET 
at 31 St Dacambar 1971 


£ooo 


EXCEPTIONAL ITEMS 

Add 


Profit on sale of Head Office, Trinity 
Square, E.C.3. 

7,186 

_ 

Profits less losses on withdrawal, disposal 
and reinstatement of other fixed assets 

81 

Dr.879 

Profits less losses on sale of investments 
and di&cxDunt on port stock purchased for 
extinction 

56 

49 


7,323 

Dr.830 

Deduct 

Severance and terminal leave payments 
less amounts recoverable under the 
Redundancy Payments Act 1965 

1,799 

1,252 



5,52402.2.082 


CAPITAL EMPLOYED 

FIXED ASSETS less depreciation 

INVESTMENTS 

CURRENT ASSETS .. 

Lest CURRENT LIABILITIES 

NET CURRENT ASSETS 
(1970 LIABILITIES) .. 


REPRESENTED BY 

CAPITAL LIABILITIES 

RESERVES . 

PORT MODERNISATION AND 
INVESTMENT GRANTS not yet 
credited to revenue 
INSURANCE FUND .. 


L«j DISCOUNT AND EXPENSES 
ON ISSUE OF PORT STOCK 
at cost,'less amounts written off 


17,406 

fJbJig 


£000 

1970 

£000 

120,266 

124,124 

10,222 

9,953 


11,918 



3,028 

Cr.2,667 

« 33 .Si 6 

131,410 

76,053 

49,219 

So,206 

43 . 3«0 

7.319 

T,200 

7,011 

1,160 

133,791 

131,757 

275 

347 


133,516 


NET ADDITION TO RESERVES 
(1970 REDUCTION) 


5,693 Dr.2,82j 


ALDINGTON 

Chairman 




D. PRESLAND 
Hnancial, ControUar 


NOTE: inieiesi charges for 1971 include transfer to restore reserves of 
£i4^,ot>o (1970 irunsfcr from reserves £1,323,000). 

auditors on the published accounts of the Authonty is shown below:— 
REPORT OF THE AUDITORS 


etc.) (General) Regulations 1069. 

Deloitte & Co. Chartered Accounttinis, London 
28th April 1972. 


Published by the Port of London Authority under Section 9 ( 3 ) of the 
Port of London Act 1968. R, F. GINGELL, Secretary. 3rd M8y 1978 




. ■■'■■■■ .. . . .{. ■ ■ 

Cop$0saf the AmualHepon and Accountscanbe obtained, free of charge, fromihe Secretary tPortof London Authority, Trinity Square, London^BC^^TiBX-* 
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Crowd safety _ 

Move along there 

The accident at Ibrox Park, Glasgow, 
last year, when 66 football fans died 
added tragic emphasis to what 
was already evident to many people; 
that the arrangements for the safety 
of crowds at such big—^and not so big 
—sporting events should be subject to 
more systematic and professional 
scrutiny. Now Lord Wheatley, after a 
most thorough inquiry, has published 
a report {HMSO, 24p), which the 
Government has immediately endorsed, 
in which he reaches the only acceptable 
conclusion that sports grounds ought to 
be licensed annually by local autho¬ 
rities. The licensing system Lord 
Wheatley recommends would cover all 
soccer, rugby league and rugby union 
grounds where people pay to go in, 
with the exception of those which can 
hold fewer than 10,000 spectators and 
have no “ structural accommodation 
such as stands ” for them. 

In making that recommendation. 
Lord Wheadey’s report is following 
similar ones of 1924 and 1946 after the 
disasters at Wembley and Bolton. Yet 
until now the law has been quite 
inadequate and systems of control have 
been voluntary and far from satisfac¬ 
tory, with the national football associa¬ 
tions of England, Scotland and Wales 
asking clubs to provide certificates each 
year saying their grounds have been 
inspected and found in order. But there 
has been no assurance that the person 
carrying out the inspection was speci¬ 
ally qualified to do so, and no defined 
criteria of what is or is not safe. 

If Lord Wheatley’s proposals were 
followed, licensing powers would be 
given, under the reformed local govern¬ 
ment structure, to the new top tier 
authorities, because they would have a 
wider range of experts and there would 
be a better chance of achieving uniform 
standards. He accepts the insistence of 
the football authorities on a right of 
appeal, but prefers a special appeal 
tribunal to a court of law or a minis¬ 
ter. All that makes good sense, as 
does his suggestion that, if a particular 
part of a ground were considered 
unsafe, there would be no necessity to 
close the whole ground* 

The tone of the report throughout is 
a reasonable one, stressing the para¬ 
mount interest of protecting spectators 
while acknowledging sympathetically 
the difficulties some clubs may find 
ffieinselves in if licensing is introduced. 
To help such clubs he has propos^ 
tfiat licensing be brought in 


by phases, starting with all inter¬ 
national grounds and those of the 
bigger English and Scottish football 
league clubs and working through to 
the tiddlers. A technical group has pro¬ 
duced a useful report setting out specifi¬ 
cations for staircases, terracing, crush 
barriers, turnstiles, exits and so on, as 
guidelines to help clubs put their 
grounds in order before applying for 
licences. 

What Lord Wheatley has not done 
is yield to the argument that because 
some of the more lowly football league 
clubs may be too poor to bring their 
grounds up to standard he ought to 
recommend Government aid to them as 
part of his package. That, he rightly 
says, is no business of his. The football 
authorities make the plea that, because 
football is a national sport, the death 
of some of those impoverished clubs 
“ would be a tragedy."’ Tragedy or not 
—and that is questionable—it is prob¬ 
ably inevitable, anyway. Given the way 
the professional game is organised and 
now evolving, there will not be room 
for all of them. But if the leagues and 
the FAs feel genuine concern for their 
survival, it is up to them to be a bit 
more generous in spreading their own 
money around. 

Blood sports _ 

Hunted hares 

Hares make a dreadful noise when 
wounded : a persistent, uncomfortably 
human scream. It is not surprising that 
a bill to abolish live hare coursing has 
been a hardy annual .since 1925 (when 
it actually got right through to a third 
reading). But, curiously, it has seldom 
received much attention in the Lords : 
perhaps l^ecause their lordships are 
well aware that it would be illogical 
to ban coursing—^which kills a mere 
600 or so hares a year—while all but 
the best shots probably cause hares 


as much suffering as greyhounds, and 
many more hares are killed on shoots 
than in coursing. (And what about 
fo.xes ?) But on Tuesday it was 
brought to their attention by Lady 
Bacon, who was doing her best to make 
up for the passage of elections and 
governments by reintroducing a bill 
to which she gave her support at the 
Home Office. The Labour government 
did, lin fact, introduce a bill banning 
coursing itself in 1970: its passage was 
frustrated by the general election. 

Oddly enough, it looks as if the 
abolitionist cause has now passed its 
peak. The Scott Hendersen inquiry on 
cruelty to animals, which reported in 
1951, was ambiguous on the subject 
of hare coursing : it could hardly bring 
itself to commend the sport, but neither 
did it condemn it. Less attractive pests 
are allowed to suffer much worse fates 
(what about rat poison?) ; no one 
could prevent private coursing (and 
why should they, when no one tries 
to prevent cats catching mice ?). And 
a sport which enjoys rural working- 
class support (not forgetting the 
miners, whose sport dt is traditionally 
supposed to be) is a target that neither 
party aims at with particular pleasure. 

It was remarkable, therefore, that 
the abolitionists succeeded in getting a 
133 Commons majority in favour of the 
.second reading of the bill in 1970. The 
success has not been repeated. In 
February, the latest private member’s 
bill ground dismally to a halt in the 
House of Commons. And Lady Bacon 
got precious little joy out of the House 
of Lords, despite the moderately help¬ 
ful support of Lords Soper, Hoy and 
Blyton, the backing of the Royal 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals and the various leagues 
against blood sports, and stern quotes 
from a resolution of the Anglican 
Church Assembly. Coursing is, theii 
lordships accurately pointed out, a 
healthy, outdoor sport. Well, the hare 
gets some exercise. 



coursing: OK by the Lords 
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Housing land _ 

Aid to translation 


Nothing that Mr Peter Walker said 
in the Mouse of Commons on Thurs¬ 
day last week will have any imme¬ 
diate effect on land or house prices. 
Compulsive property buying as a 
symptom of dnflation will continue, 
and house prices will zoom on until 
tHiey bump at liasit against buildling 
soaiety barriens, or meert: an increased 
supply. I'herc is some hope on both 
counts: funds are no longer flowing 
quite .so fast into the building societies, 
and private house starts in March were 
79 per cent higher than a year earlier. 

But Mr Walker had to say some¬ 
thing in face of Labour attacks in 
a very sensitive area, and to his credit 
he was not panicked into a hasty dis¬ 
mantling of planning controls. (Mr 
Graham Page’s kite on thiis subject 
proves to have lx;en a decoy duck.) 
Wfiait he produced was £8om 
of loan sanction for local authorities to 
buy land in the next two years so that 
they can put in the services (for which 
more credit will be given in advance 
of housing need) and sell within 
three years of purchase for liiiimediate 
private development. They will be 
encouraged to u.se compuLsory pur¬ 
chase against sticky owners. The 
public burden will be reduced by 
capitalisation of interest in the first 
five years. 

At present prices, £8om would 
buy only about four months’ supply 
of land in south-east England, and it 
has to l>e spread round other pressure 
])oints, too. But the })rinc'iple matters, 
and local authorities have wanted 
something like this for some time. In 
Buckinghamshire, a similar system 
iilicadv exists on a .small scale. Land 
needinl for the expansion of Bucking¬ 
ham IS bring bought by a company, 
foriried jointly by town and county, 
at a low bxed price. It will then 1 ^ 
stTviced, sold to developers, and 75 
j>er cent of the profit returned to the 
ovii/inal owners. 


The sfuisihle aim of Mr Walker’s 
strategy »s to siiKX>th and speed the 
translation oi building land on a 
planner s inaj) into houses for sale, and 
to do so ill the context of regional 


pmomtieis—so jirx-sumably the £8om 
will be allocated very selcc- 
' tively. I he .so-called Domesday book 
of planning permissions to be kept in 
' future by local councils will help, too. 
will the CfOvernment’s other card, 
new towns which, in the south east, 
to be asked to plan another 5,000 
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acres of building land by 1973— 
enough for about 150,000 people. That 
must mean extending their boundaries, 
in some instances into unwilling 
counties. 

Piccadilly _ 

Eros's new pad 

Scarcely a good word has been said for 
Piccadilly Mark 4, the £i05m scheme 
unveiled by Westminster City Council 
this week, though in fact it is a great 
improvement, in design terms, on the 
bulky 1968 version. But, of course, it 
bears no resemblance to the scruffy, 
sleazy eastern sector of the Circus 
which now has so many defenders. 
That may not mattei, but what is 
fatal is the flaw built into all Piccadilly 
plans since 1963—the government 
ruling that there must be space for a 
30 per cent traffic increase. Tlie extra 
road space has to be compensated for 
by a cluster of relatively tall blocks 
(highest 246 feet) which are to include 
344,420 square feet of offices (88 per 
cent more than at present) as well as 
two hotels, one with 300 bedrooms, 
the other with 400. This is far too 
much in terms of congestion and of 
declared policies on office and hotel 
location, though Mr Peter Walker has 
already given interim office develop¬ 
ment permission to enable the three 
ilevelopers concerned to go ahead with 
planning applications. Westminster 
council has been criticised for reaching 
a compromise with one of the devel¬ 
opers, Land Securities, by trading the 
planning option of office building on 
a site in Victoria Street in return for 
an hotel rather than offices in Picca¬ 
dilly. But more such deals may be due 
if the whole scheme is to be reduced 
to a scale which makes sense of the 
site in all its aspects. So many Issues 
are raised that a public inquiry is 
surely unavoidable. 


Cora^ancing _ 

Price for the job 

The much-criticised scale fees for 
conveyancing are to be abolished. 
After months of argument with the^ 
solicitors, the Lord Chancellor has 
abandoned his original idea of modi¬ 
fied scale chaises for houses costing 
under £10,000, and now intends to 
do away with the scale entirely. This 
alternative is preferred by the Law 
Society, perhaps because of the 
possible embarrassment of cost-based 
conveyancing on expensive houses 
proving cheaper lihan tihe scale for less 
expensive ones. The new system will, 
of course, expose the buyers of some 
cheap houses to higher fees than at 
present, because the basis of the charge 
will be for actual work done, which, 
in awkward deals, can be heavy. But 
solicitors will still have to take into 
account “ the amount at stake and the 
importance of the matter to the 
client.” 

What WSLS most under attack, from 
the prices and incomes board, the 
Monopolies Commission and others, 
was not so much the scale itself, as 
the rule forbidding solicitors to under¬ 
cut it. The PIB survey .showed con¬ 
veyancing to be immensely profitable, 
far more so than was required to 
subsidise unprofitable work. A year’s 
more galloping house inflation has 
underlined that, and pushed the 
Government into action. How soon 
lower charges will emerge is another 
njattcr. Solicitors will still be forbidden 
to advertise a clieaper service. Con¬ 
sumers arc unu.sed to shopping around, 
and it may take a few appeals to the 
Law Society, or even to the courts, to 
establish what is a reasonable charge. 
The next logical step is to tackle the 
solicitors’ monopoly in conveyancing— 
to let others compete with them. 



What the new, new Piccaditty might^took like 
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You are short of finance 

You are going public 

You plan to expand 

You’re merging or taking over 

You’re starting a business 

You're wondering about the EEC 

You’re setting up abroad 

You have foreign currency problems 

You need instalment credit 

You’re uncertain about insurance 

You need leasing facilities 

You require factoring or invoice discounting 

The turning points. 


Onlythe Midland has a Finance 
Mans^ment Team to see you through. 


There are occasions in the life of every 
business, large or small, when financial 
arrangements must move in a new direction. 

This is when the best financial advice, 
assistance and management are essential. And 
it is for these occasions that the Midland Bank, 
alone amongst the major clearing banks, operates 
its Finance Management Service. 

Details of the facilities of the Midland Bank 
Group can be discussed with a member of the 
Team, all of whom are highly trained, 
experienced men who have already held 
management appointments in the Midland Bank. 
Each is available to companies to provide a 
complete finance management service, and can 


Finance Management Service from 


be contacted through the appropriate Regional 
Director, your Midland Manager, or through 
the Team's leader, Michael 
Clipsham—who is based in the 
Bank's Head Office. Poultry, 

London. 

As a clearing bank 
service, it is unique. To many 
businesses it has already 
proved itself. It will be 
of great significance to 
many more in the future. 

Mr. Michael Clipsham, 

TD, FCIS FIB, AMBIM, MIOM 

leader of the Finance 
Management Team 


Midland Bank 

A GREAT BRITISH BANK 
meats any financial need... anyvyhera 
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Pierson, Heldring & Pierson 


Commercial and Investment Bankers 

We try to be a little more inventive than others 




Yes, we mediate in mergers and acquisitions. 

but we will advise during the follow-up also. 

We assist in corporate financing, deal with all money and credit 
matters and act as investment advisors and managers. 


PKP has offices in the four largest cities in Holland, 
on Curavao and in Indonesia. 

PHP’s Amsterdam office: Herengracht 214, Telephone 211188 
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THE WORLD_ International Report 


The day the 3rd division 
broke and ran 

FROM OUR SAIGON CORRESPONDENT 


The gloom that descended over South 
Vietnam this week was almost as 
palpable as the gathering monsoon 
'thunderclouds. The main reason was 
the loss of Quang Tri, the first province 
capital to fall to the North Vietnamese 
in the five-week-old offensive. 
But tihe malaiise luad set in before that. 
I‘t iwas evident not only among Saigon 
officials but also in the provinces and 
in the armed forces. The earlier feeling 
of hope, even confidence, that the 
offensive would soon be over was 
fading faisit, as tlie North Vietnamese 
kept hammering away at South Viet¬ 
nam’s defences. The decline in morale 
is considered to be an even more serious 
problem than the loss of Quang Trti. 

The fall of Quang Tri was not 
unexpected. In a way, the mysterious 
thing is why it was not overrun in die 
first days of the Nortli Vietnamese 
offensive w‘hen the south’s defences 
were momentarily in complete disa'rray. 
Since then creditable attempts had 
been made to consolidaite the defence 
line through Dong Ha, but when the 
Dong Ha garrison was forced to with¬ 
draw last weekend under a new attack 
it was only a matter of time before 
Quang Tri fdl. 

Even so, the speed with which the 
commundstjs encircled Quang Tri witli 
'tanks and infantry took commanders 
by surprise, and when the decision was 
taken to withdraw rather than defend 
the city the troops and civilian refugees 
found themselves running a gauntlet 
of communist ambushes along the road 
to Hu<, 35 miles farther south. Some 
units, notably the South Vietnamese 
marines, held together but many 
soldiers of the 3rd division discarded 
their uniforms and tried to join the 
refugee column. 

There was chaos in Hue, where the 
population was swollen to twice its nor- 
mal siae by tlie refugee influx, and 


Nortli Vietnamese units were reported 
grouping only a dozen miles away for 
an attack that could come at any time. 
The population of Hu6, which showed 
signs of rallying to the government in 
the early days of die offensive, was 
packing its bags. Most government 
officials had disappeared by the middle 
of this week, ndndful of the massacre 
of civilians by the communists in Hu^ 
during the Tet offensive in 1968. 
Reports had already streamed in from 
areas captured by the North Viet¬ 
namese of how local officials had been 
executed. In Bong Son, in the coastal 
province of Binh Dinh, about 70 
officials were said to have been .shot 
and strung up by the heels. 

The businesslike and ruthless way 
in whicli communist adm-miistrations 
have taken over the areas “ liberated ” 
by the North Vietnamese indicates 
clearly that they firmly intend to hold 
on to diese regions. In addition to 
liquidating former officials, policemen 
and other so-called “ 'tyrants,” they 
have drafted almost all available man¬ 
power for either military service or 


forced labour. Tape-recordings have 
been made, for propaganda purposes, 
of captured village Chiefs and military 
officers .supposedly urging the people 
to 5?upport the cominunwt>. At the same 
time an intensive pro]Xigandia drive is 
being carried out, based on a recently 
announced lo-poinit plan to win over 
members of the anned forces, police 
and civil service by offering them a 
complete ” amnesty.” 

There is little evidence as yet, how¬ 
ever, of significant voluntary defections 
to the communists. Probably several! 
thousand armed men of one kind or 
another ranging from main-force 
soldiers to hamlet militiamen have been 
captured so far by the North Viet¬ 
namese, and some nmy have subse- 
cjuently offered their services to the 
comnunnisits. But there are no con- 
finned reports of military units 
switching sides, although communiat 
radio broadcasts claim that thtis has 
happened. In some }>arts of the 
a>unilry', such as the old revoluiionairy 
stronghold of Binh Dinh, hamlets have 
made their own ” uprisings ” against 
government control. Usually these have 
occurred where clandestine communiat * 
cells have long been in real control. 

Even if the morale of South Viet¬ 
nam’s army cracks, it is doubtful 
whether lai><e-scale defections would > 
take place. Desertions, however, are T 
already a pn>blem and will become 
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a bigger one. Perhaps the trouble with 
the Vdotnaimese soldier is not 

thait he lacks niotirviaitiiony as the critdicis 
usually say, but that he lacks con¬ 
fidence in his superiors. But President 
Thicu's preference for politically 
reliable generails rather dvan niiilvtarti'ly 
competent ones is now showing the 
expected results, and many soldiers on 
the northern front have joined Hie 
refugees. The object is not to fight 
agalinst the govermnent, but to avoid 
getting killed. 

President Thieu’s personal conduct 
of the war is coming under increasing 
fire in military and political ciacles. His 
bypassing of the joint general .staff is 
a particular cause of friction. On 
Tuesday he sacked the two generals 
mainly responsible for the failure in the 
north and .sent Generail Truong, an 
officer with a high military^ reputation, 
north from the delta. But it may be 
too late to save Hue, and Kontum in 
Ihe centrail higihlands looks virtually 
indefensible now that die comiimnisits 
have placed their artillery on die sur¬ 
rounding hills. 

Everyone has obviously been shaken, 
not just by the seemingly total comm'k- 
ment of North Vietnam’s army to the 
current drive but by the extraordinary 
range and quamtiity of equipment used 
by the oommunigtis. There were the 
'tanks (a few of which were American 
ones captured from the South Viet¬ 
namese in earlier engagements), the 
artillery and the rockets. This week’s 
nasty surprise was the appearance of 
Russian-made StreMa heat-seeking 
missiles for use against helico[>ters and 
low-level bombers. The Strella is light 
and can be operated easily in the field 
by an individual soldier. It has long 
l.>een a subject of speculation why the 
Russians never supplied the missile to 
the Vietnamese communisits earlier on. 
The fact that they have done so at this 
stage seems to suggest that the 
Russians have decided to throw more 
of their weight l>ehind Nordi Vietnam’s 
drive for miilitiary victory. 


West Germany _ 

Finding a way 
around it 

FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT IN BONN 


The search for a wav out of the poli¬ 
tical deadlock that has brought parlia- 
; ment to a standstill in Bonn and 
' threatens the ratification of the Moscow 
, and Warsaw treaties has kept west 
Germans on tenterhooks for a week, 
crisis reached its height on Wed- 
when the party leaders spent 
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the day beginning another attempt to 
find a formula which would allow 
parliament to ratify the treaties. On 
Thursday morning, over a glass of 
beer together in parliament’.s self- 
service cafeteria, Herr Brandt and the 
opposition leader, Herr Barzei, decided 
that the ratification debate should begin 
on Tuesday. 

I'hree committees, each of lo mem¬ 
bers of parliament, were set up on 
Wednesday evening to examine the 
opposition’s major reservations about 
the treaties. I'he difficult problem of 
what sort of response the Russians 
should be asked to make to a declara¬ 
tion by the west (ierman parliament, 
however, was left to Herr Brandt and 
Herr Barzei themselves. Although the 
chances for inter-party agreement 
seemed brighter on Wednesday even¬ 
ing, the sticking point could still be 
Herr Bar/el’s insistence on a positive 
Russian re.sjx»n.se. The Soviet amba.s- 
sador to Bonn, Mr Valentin Kalin, met 
Herr Ehmke, the head of the chancel¬ 
lor’s office, on Tue.sday. 

Agreement between the parties 
remains a necessity. If Baron von 
Kiihlmann-Stumm, the Free Democrat 
who has expressed deep reservations 
about the treaties, votes with the oppo¬ 
sition the result—barring other dcfcc- 
tion.s—will be a tie with both sides 
getting 248 vote.s. Both Herr Brandt 
and his foreign minister, Herr Scheel, 
have said they are confident that the 
treaties will get through, but they must 
be relying on the support of at least 
one member of the opposition. It could 
happen : the attempt by Herr Barzei 
to overthrow the chancellor last 
Thursday seems to have been frus¬ 
trated by a Christian Democrat voting 
with the government. That vote was 
secret, but the vote on the treaties is 
open, and it will be a brave man who 
(Tosses to the other side to rescue Herr 
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Brandt’s Ostpolitik. 

Negotiations between the party 
leaders, which began with a long meet¬ 
ing last Friday and continued on Wed¬ 
nesday, centred on the proposition that 
parliament should approve an all-party 
(ieclaration on the treaties. The points 
that the opposition insisted should be 
included were a firm statement that 
west Germany is committed to the 
west ; that it looks forward to political 
unity with its fellow members of the 
European community ; and that the 
treaties do not prejudice the rights of 
Germans to self-determination and 
unity, llie Christian Democrats also 
want it made clear that the treaties 
should lead to more freedom of move¬ 
ment between east and west Germany 
(see the next article), and are not a 
substitute for a real peace treaty. Herr 
Barzei has said that his party insists 
that such a declaration should be 
accepted in Moscow and Warsaw as 
legally binding on both sides. 

Herr Brandt has not been objecting 
to some such declaration, but he is 
believed to have told Herr Barzei that 
his government rules out any direct 
approach to the Russians and that he 
is not prepared to allow the treaties to 
be kept from parliament beyond 
Tuesday. The international time^Edble, 
he has said, does not allow further 
delay. I'he fiirsit date in his mind is Mr 
Nixon’s Moscow visit, scheduled for 
May 22'nd. The opposition sees no need 
for hurry but Herr Brandt feels ithere 
is political advantage -to be gained from 
I>res.sing on wiith the issue now, and if 
necessatry facing a showdown in 
parliament. 

The latesvt public opinion poll, pub¬ 
lished on Wednesday, showed 52 per 
cent of the voters to be in favour of 
immediate ratification, and 50 per cent 
as wanting to see Herr Brandt as the 
next chancellor if elections take place. 
I'he threat of an election on the issue 
of the government’s whole policy 
towards its eastern neighbours is Herr 
Brandt’s strongest card in his confron¬ 
tation with Herr Barzei. The Christian 
Democrats know that an election 
fought on this issue would spell defeat 
for them. It was for this reason that 
Herr Barzei challenged Herr Brandt 
last Thursday before the vote on the 
treaties: he wants neither the national 
nor the international odium of having 
blocked the treaties. 

The government feels that^ Herr 
Barzei has got himself into an imp^- 
sible position. He wants the treaties 
ratified yet he is under strong pressure 
from the right wing of his own party 
and from his deputy, Herr Strauss, who 
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leads the Bavarian Christian Social 
Union, to oppose them. For this reason 
there were high hopes that this week’s 
meeting would bring some agreement, 
even if Herr Strauss took an indepen¬ 
dent line to keep his own party happy. 

But in fact no party wants a general 
election to be held now. The Social 
Democrats have been unnerved by the 
results of last month’s Baden- 
Wiirttemberg election ; the Free Demo¬ 
crats know they will suffer ; and the 
Christian Democrats know they have 
small chance of winning if the treaties 
have not been ratified. The earliest 
date for elections would be the end of 
June and by that time the summer 
holidays will have started. No party 
likes the idea of a low poll. There is 
the further complication of the parlia¬ 
mentary pension system. If parliament 
is dissolved before next spring a large 
number of members will not reach a 
higher category of pension. So they 
are all for battling on, deadlock or not. 

East Germany _ 

The price of 
being separate 

FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

East German leaders may be address¬ 
ing soft words to the west these days, 
but at home there is no softening of 
tlieir hard policy of Abgrenzung, strict 
demarcation from the west. When Herr 
Krich Honecker, the east German party 
loader, gave an interview to the party 
l>aper Neues Deutschland last week he 
floated the idea that the two Geamain 
^Jtaftes cx>uld not merely coexist 
(Ncbeneinander) but live tt^ether 
(Miieinander), But even if the irans- 
f)ort 'treaty bertween east and west 
(Germany which was announced on 
April! 26th, the very' eve of the 
Bundestag vote on Herr Brandt’s 
future, is eventually implemented, the 
living together will remain rather one¬ 
sided. 

The treaity, which will be inittiialled 
and then published in a few weeks' 
time provided Herr Brandt manages 
to get the treaties with Russia and 
Boland ratified in the Bundestag, is said 
m provide for easier travel by west 
firmans into east Germany. But east 
firmans will apparently travel the 
othw way only “on urgent family 
basiness.” Asked ait a press conference 
lairt week ^ when tourists and other 
private individuids would be allowed to 
to the west, Herr Kohl, the east 
G^niiM negotiiaitOT, replied that condi¬ 
gn® in west Germany did not permit 
yst. The tom Omrtam olaisn that 
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there still exists a danger of “job- 
enticement,” of east Germans being 
lured to west Germany by the prospeot 
of higfher living standairds there. All 
•this means that one of the quiet hopes 
pinned to the present process of 
rapprochement with the east—a 
genuine rwo-way flow of people—liis not 
a serious proposition yet. 

But what of the two-way flow of 
ideas ? Only a few days after Herr 
Honecker’s Neues Deutsohland inter¬ 
view one of his poIitburo colleagues, 
Herr Griinberg, said that a policy of 
coexistence must on no account lead to 
an abatement of the ideological struggle 
against imperialism: inde^, it must 
be accompanied by a sharpening of 
the ideological confrontation. 

It looks very much as if the east 
German leaders are trying to reimpose 
strict ideological discipline on ^eir 
party and die country. For months the 
official magazine for party propagan¬ 
dists, Neuer Weg, has been warning its 
readers against such heresies as 
pluralism, social democracy and con¬ 
vergence—‘the theory that capitalism 
and communism will eventuaUy come 
together as industrial societies advance. 
(Cultural and other exchanges will 
also probably be kept within strictly 
controlled bounds. And western papers 
are not likely to be on sale in east 
Germany for some time to come— 
although east Germans can and 
do watch west German television and 
listen to western radio stations. 

There are other signs that, far from 
wanting to loosen the reins, the eaj^t 
German leaders are pulling them 
tighter. One of the groups that has 
felt th'Ls lately has been the Lutheran 
church, which has found itself under 
'increasing pressure. Last week its synod, 
acting under strong govemment pres- 
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sure, voted to sever its last formal links 
with the Lutheran church in west 
Germany. The other people to feel the 
reins drawing tight are east Germany’s 
private businessmen, quite a few of 
whom have been allowed to survive 
until now under strictly controlled 
conditions. There are hundreds of 
private building, textile and service 
firms and in Leipzig there is even a 
private bank. These are now to be 
natdonalised. 

The poKcy of Abgrenzung is not aill 
negative. Higher peni^ns and bertitor 
general welfare provisions, especially 
for working mothers and people with 
young families, were announced last 
week. Nearly £7;^am is to be spent 
between now and 1975 on these 
improved social services. In addition 
the authorities proudly announced last 
week that over 7 per cent more con¬ 
sumer goods and foodstuffs were avail¬ 
able to the public in the first three 
months of this year than in the corres¬ 
ponding period last year. Herr 
Honecker is clearly trying to keep his 
peo]>le from causing trouble by giving 
them material concessions. He is doing 
so more flexibly and intelligently tlian 
did his predecessor, Herr Ulbricht. But 
the price he is still asking his country 
to pay is Abgrenzung, 

Italy _ 

The voices above 
the cacophony 

FROM OUR ROME CORRESPONDENT 

On Sunday some 32m Italians will 
elect the sixth parliament of the 
republic. For the first time since 1953 
there is a chance of more than a mar¬ 
ginal shift of votes. At the last general 
election the Christian Democrats polled 
12.4m votes, the Communists 8.5m, the 
Socialists and Social Democrats 
together (they are now apart) 4.6m. In 
the local elections last June the Chris¬ 
tian Democrats lost appreciably to the 
far-right Italian Social Movement 
(MSI) in several parts of the country* 

This shift and its political conse¬ 
quences have dominated the present 
election campaign. The Christian 
Democrat leaders reacted by deciding 
at all costs to stop the haemorrhage on 
their right. The first step had been 
taken in December when a new presi¬ 
dent was elected with the votes of the 
centre, the right and the Republican 
party, which has recently developed 
an anti-socialist biks through its cam¬ 
paign for an incomes policy. After that 
the centre-left coalition, which had 
governed Italy with increasing 
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Berlinguer's one of the big three 


difficulty for lo years, ground to a 
halt. The Republicans pulled out of 
the majority for the declared purpose 
of forcing a general election a year 
ahead of schedule. The present elec¬ 
tion therefore hinges on the issue of 
whether another centre-left govern¬ 
ment with the Socialists is possible or 
not. 

Of the eight political parties and two 
smaller groups—the Manifesto and the 
Catholic Labour Movement, both of 
which are standing for the first time 
—only three declare unequivocally that 
the Socialists must stay out. The MSI 
on the right, the Liberals in the centre 
and tlie trotskyist Socialist Party of 
Proletariari Unity on the left all main¬ 
tain that the centre-left formula has 
failed and must be put aside. The other 
parties continue to perch uncomfortably 
orj the centre-left fence. The Christian 
Democrats and the Republicans are 
ready to get off on the right ; the 
Socialists, reluctantly, on the left. The 
Communists would prefer the Social¬ 
ists to stay in government to keep the 
door open for their own entry. The 
Social Democrats are so torn between 
the alternatives that the party, 
much weakened by its internal division, 
lof'ks near to a split. 

In this situation none of the old 
leiuic-left ])arties has been able to put 
over a siiaiuhtforward, intelligible 
cam7)ai]L!n. W’ltli so much to be tackled 
in Italy none of the parties has sought 
to ass(X*iate itself with any simple con¬ 
crete programme. Most of them talk 
vaguely about housing, schcx^ls and 
hospitals and industry for the south 
but none of them is asking tor votes in 
order to do tilings. I’hey just want to 
prevent other terrible tilings from hap- 
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liave chosen the hardly inspiring 
slogan, “ Forward to the Centre,” ask 
for more votes to help them keep both 
the MSI and the Communists ait 
bay, the MSI is asking for votes to 
confound the Communists, and the 
Socialists want votes to confound the 
MSI. The Catholic Labour Move¬ 
ment wants votes to restrain the Chris¬ 
tian Democrats, and the Manifesto 
wants votes to confuse the Communists. 
The Communists ask for votes to con¬ 
found the forces of reaction and pre¬ 
vent the right in general from passing 
anti-strike laws and imposing order 
at the expense of the workers. 

The desire for order—which is 
prompted by the violence of left-wing 
and right-wing terrorists, as well as by 
common criminstls, hippies, students, 
drug addicts and rebellious workers— 
features largely in the campaigning of 
the Christian Democrats, Liberals, 
Republicans and Social Democrats, and 
naturally has pride of place in the pro¬ 
gramme of the MSI. Against this the 
left-wing parties from the Socialists to 
the Manifesto cry out against the abuses 
of the police and the magistracy, the 
harassment of the anarchists—Signor 
Valpreda, in his third year of prison 
awaiting trial, is a candidate for the 
Manifesto—and the many cases of 
more or less arbitrary detention. 

Christian Democrats, Social Demo¬ 
crats and Republicans make common 
cause in accusing the Socialists of 
destroying the centre-left coalition by 
their propaganda in favour of a “ more 
advanced political balance.” This 
unhappy slogan of the Socialists, w'hosc 
imprecise language makes translation 
almost impossible, has been the main 
theme of the election propaganda of 
all four parlies of the old centre-left. 

The Socialists themselves defend 
their slogan with various and sometimes 
contradictory interpretations. On the 
party’s left Signor Riccardo Lombardi 
says it means an alignment which must 
include the Communists in the 
majority, if not in government. Signor 
Nenni, on the right, says it .simply 
means that Communist votes must be 
used if nece.ssaiy to pass the reform^. 
Signor Ciolitti, even farther to the 
right, says that even if the Socialists 
and Communists together had a clear 
majority the Socialists would not form 
a popular front alliance and go into 
government without the Christian 
Democrats and the other democratic 
parties. The Communist party itself 
is not asking for votes to turn the 
Christian Democrats out of govern¬ 
ment. Its leader, Signor Berlinguer, has 
chosen the difficult long-term strategy 


of asking to share responsibility with 
the Christian Democrats. 

Signor Forlani, the Christian Demo¬ 
crat secretary, is making a belated and 
valiant attempt to cultivate a milder, 
more popular image of his party. But 
the leading figures of this election 
campaign are Signor Fanfani on the 
Catholic side, Signor Berlinguer for 
the Communists and Signor Almirantc 
—who is riding the crest of his wave 
—for the “ national right.” It is these 
three men’s voices, over and above 
the cacophony of the propaganda, 
which will attract votes to their res¬ 
pective parties. With Signor Nenni 
now a disputed father figure, the 
Socialists have no one to set up against 
them. 

EEC _ 

How not to make 
a parliament 

The laitest study on Europe by the 
Federal Trust* concerns the so-called 
European Parliamenit, currently situ¬ 
ated in Strasbourg. The study includes 
a sensible restatement by the former 
Foreign Secretary, Mr Michael Stewart, 
of the ” Stewart plan ” for direct elec¬ 
tions of British Members of Parliament 
to Strasbouirg after Britain joins the 
European communities next January. 
This comes as a preamble to a less 
convincing theory expounded by Mr 
Christopher Irwin of how the Stras¬ 
bourg assembly might finally come to 
be elected on a pan-European basis. 

The 142 membesrs of the present 
Strasbourg assembly arc nominated 
along national party lines From among 
existing parliamentarians sitting in the 
national capitals. The present system 
is much the best one for putting 
national and European interests 
together in one place—or it would be 
if only the European assembly itself 
had been given from the outset a real 
job to do in the life of the European 
community. Unfortunately k has not. 
The result of Strasbourg’s powerless¬ 
ness is a running .campaign to imple¬ 
ment Article 138 of ithe Treaty of 
Rome, which calls for direct elections 
to the assembly ” in accordance with 
a uniform procedure ” among all mem¬ 
ber states. This campaign has little to 
do with reality, for it confuses the 
cosmetic change of electing men to 
Strasbouig with the much more import¬ 
ant precondition of giving them 
somerfiing to do when they get there. 

Mr Irwin’s suggeetioiis compound 

* Electing the European ParEameot. federal 
Trust, i*5p. 
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this arror. It is lighitly assumed that 
Britain’s demooraitic tradition has some* 
thing to offer parliamentary life in 
Stradxnirg. But Mr Irwin suggests that 
Strasbourg members be elected by a 
•transferable vote system from candi¬ 
dates on regional lists, topped up by 
proportional allocation of xoo extra 
scatts to those parties which fail to 
secure as many seats as their proportion 
of the total vote entitles them to. This 
would help to persuade Europe’s poli¬ 
tical parties to group together, for 
Strasbwig purposes, into European 
parties across national lines. Were 
Britain to push for such a scheme it 
would be advocating >the precise 
oppo^te of 'the system based on 
working parliamentary majorities which 
tends to make Westminster a better 
unit than the Bundestag in Bonn. 

Fortunately both Mr Heath and Herr 
Brandit oppose this way of doing it. 
Even the recent Vedel report on 
institutions, made for the Brussels com¬ 
mission, recognised the importance of 
giving Strasbourg the'sort of negative 
powers over community policies which 
might start to make it mean .something. 
The important thing here would be 
to concentrate Strasbourg’s vetting 
power on the decisions of the counofl 
of ministers, rather than on the powers 
of the Brussels commission, which mat¬ 
ter less. Once this were done, a scheme 
.such as Mr Stewart’s would be very 
valuable. 

Mr Stewart points out, ais Sir Tufton 
Beamish has, that Westminster MPs 
are going to have precious little time 
'to give to Stirasbou»*g unless they mean 
u> be nonentities in both places. He 
therefore suggests that most of Britain’s 
36 representatives for Strasbourg should 
be eleotfed regionally alongside ordinary 
Westminster MPs at normal general 
elections. Most important of all, they 
should vote in both places. There are 
practical snags to such a plan, but in 
principle it is the best one yet for 
marrying national party politics with 
what needs to be done at a European 
level. 

France _ 

Behind the 
screens 

French television programmes may be 
dull, but what goes into their making 
fascinating. The Office de 
i Radiodiffusion et Television Franqaisc 
i:^^40RTF), which is a government mon- 
khpoly, has just come under a double 
Ip^oadside for corruption. Last week 
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a 23g«page report from a senate 
commission of inquiry revealed that 
its employees have been accepting 
bribes from public relations firms for 
plugging products. This week the 
national assembly’s commission on the 
ORTF confirmed the accusations. 

Since 1969 there have been official 
advertising spots on ORTF’s two 
channels. These amounted to two 
minutes a day to begin with, but the 
figure is now 19 minutes. This is enor¬ 
mously less than the 50-60 minutes a 
day that the British Independent Tele¬ 
vision Authority aJilots for advertising. 
However, the French have discovered 
that there is more than one way to 
advertise. According to the two reports 
producers have been plugging products, 
cameramen have been letting their 
cameras linger over brand names on 
studio sets, and executives have been 
representing paid publicity as docu¬ 
mentary films—in return for direct or 
indirect rewards. 

No heads have rolled yet. Nor are 
they likely to. The general assumption 
is that ORTF must put its 
own house in order. But its chief is 
stoutly defending his subordinates and 
complaining of a witch hunt. The par¬ 
liamentary commissiions themselves are 
more concerned with institutional 
reforms. But the whole affair reopens 
the question of the monopoly. Would 
not the temptation for advertisers to 
use underliand methods disappear with 
commercial competition ? 

Ireland _ 

Two steps 

FROM OUR DUBLIN CORRESfONDENT 

The pace of political developmen'ts in 
the Republic of Ireland, almost 
stationary since direct rule for Northern 
Ireland was introduced at the end of 
March, is beginning to speed up. Last 
week’s visit to London by Mr Hillery, 
'the Irish foreign minister, was fol¬ 
lowed this week by clear indications 
that the prime minister, Mr Lynch, 
is thinking of what he can do to help 
to get things moving again. 

The first step is the setting up of an 
all-party committee to consider all 
aspects of Irish reunification. The com¬ 
mittee’s terms of reference and compo¬ 
sition were announced on Thursday, 
The second step is towards a tougher 
line against the IRA. The govern¬ 
ment has made no secret of its 
disappointment at the faikire of the 
ordinary processes of law to secure con¬ 
viction of the marry people recently 
charged with memborsnip of 



Lynch is paying out ropa 


scribed IRA, unauthorised possession of 
arms and siiniidar offences. Internment 
of suspects seems impossible in present 
circumstances and Mr Lynch will prob¬ 
ably opt for special courts. 

Such courts are provided for by the 
Offences against the State Act passed 
in 1939. They operated in Ireland 
throu^out the second world war, 
when nearly 900 people came before 
them. They were revived, though far 
less actively, in 1956 and again in 
1961-62. During the war army officers 
often took part in the proceedings, but 
when the courts were brought back 
afterwards only qualified legal repre¬ 
sentatives were chosen. Tlie govern¬ 
ment is permitted to set up the special 
courts if it declares by proclamation 
that the ordinary courts are inadequate 
for the effective administration of 
justice and the preservation of peace 
and order. Mr Lynch and his minister 
for justice, Mr O’Malley, may be 
tempted to take this step. But they 
would probably prefer to act in'the 
wake of some overt IRA action which 
would be regarded generally as endan¬ 
gering the present slow progress to 
peace in Northern Ireland. 

In giving a go->ahead to the consititu- 
tional committee at this stage, Mr 
Lynch is acting against his own better 
judgment. He believes that xnajority 
opinion in the republic is against any 
changes in the constitution which 
would permit divorce or be interpreted 
as making Ireland into a secular ^te. 
But he also knows that public opinion 
in the republic deinanos evidence of 
progress towards Irish reunification. A 
constittutional committee answers this 
demand in its suggestion that unity is 
on the way. However, a liberal minority 
in the republic wants a revised or new 
constitution regardless of relations with 
the north. Mr Lynch’s dilemma is to 
provide just enough rope to suggest 
progress but not enough to let the com¬ 
mittee go too far too fast. 
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Fe from Chicago 
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Fcago-Paris 
'3 essential forme, 
my Air France 
the service 
''personnel 
f^he stewardesses 
low I was getting along 
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were excellent,’* 
was very 

would come to asjj^ltt# 
and if I wanted arching. 

Last but not leatst, the Air France 
crews speak our lan^age perfectly, 
and that’s important for us. Now I’m in transi] 
and I think we’ re very well treated. 

I’m going off to get a cocktail 
while waiting for my next flight.” 

Mr. Glenn H. Jones 

Consulting Petroleum Engineer, Dal las, Texas 
Interviewed at Orly on December 9, 1970 
Air France flight 000, Chicago-Paris 
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Iceland _ 

First call for 
Rogers _ 

The squeaky wheel duly gets its grease. 
Iceland, on Wednesday, got a visit by 
the American Secretary of State. Mr 
Rogers was starting out on a brisk 
week’s travelling around seven capitals, 
and facing encounters with Mr Heath, 
Herr Brandt, M. Pompidou, the Pope, 
the Grand Duke of Luxemburg, Mr 
Lunis of Nato and Mr Mansholt of the 
EEC, to name but a few ; but he made 
Reykjavik his first port of call, and 
his talks with Iceland’s president, prime 
minister and foreign minister involved 
sometliing more than mere civilities. 
Nor was fish the sole dish. 

The 200,000 Icelanders arc tK)w 
—and not for the first time—in the 
odd position of being America’s allies 
in Nato while being ruled by a govern¬ 
ment that includes their communist 
party. As they have no armed forces, 
their main contribution to the Atlantic 
alliance consists of their permitting the 
Americans to maintain the Kcflavik 
air base, which is a very handy place 
from which to watch Russian naval 
movements in northern waters. But the 
government formed after last June’.s 
elections in Iceland has a.sked the 
Americans to go. 

In those elections, the coalition of 
conservatives and socialisU that had 
held office for 12 years wa.s cut down 
from 32 to only 28 .seats in the 60- 
member Althing. A swing to the left 
brought back to power a coalition 
similar to that of 1956-38, with the 
Progressives (primarily a farmers’ 
party) partnered by the. communist 
People’s Alliance and, this time, by the 
Liberal Left, a group that broke away 
from the orthodox communists in 1970. 
T he Liberal Left leader, Mr Hannibal 
Valdimarsson, the 69-vear-old enfant 
terrible of Icelandic politics who head.s 
the trade union federation as w'ell as 
being minister of communications and 
social affairs, has pursued his usual 
rather wayward course since taking 
office; but he remains committed—so 
far as Mr Valdimarsson can ever be 
said to be committed—to the goal of 
getting the Americans out of Keflavik. 

Last month, after a good deal of 
wrangling, the government accepted 
an American offer to finance the 
lengthening of Keflavik's second 
runway. It seems to recognise the 
unwisdom of forcing the air base issue 
with the Americans just when Iceland 
is coming to grips over fishing limits 
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Agustsson's deadline is 1975 


with both the Germans and the 
British. (On April 14th Britain lodged 
an application with the International 
Court to contest the propo.sed 50-niiIe 
line.) Both the prime minister, Mr 
Olafur Johannesson, and the foreign 
minister, Mr Einar Agu.sts.son, are 
moderate men. They have not even 
started to hold serious negotiations 
about an American withdrawal from 
Keflavik, and their only stated aim is 
that of arranging a withdrawal before 
Iceland’s next general elections, which 
are due in 1975. But one can sec why 
Mr Rogers thought this would be a 
good moment to dab a little lubricant 
on Nato’s fifteenth and smallest wheel. 
Just a dab. 

East-west 

Looking both ways 

Last year the Russians concentrated 
their military effort on the north-west 
and soutli-cast corners of their empire, 
'riic northern fleet ba.sed on Murmansk 
has become the largest of the four 
Russian fleets, and Russia now has 
over a quarter of its army on the 
Chinese Ix^rder: so says the Inter¬ 
national Institute for Strategic Studies, 
which published its “ Strategic Survey 
for 1971 ” this week, 

Russia’s steady naval expansion in 
the north has been oversliadowed by 
its more recent, but much smaller, 
forays into the Mediterranean and the 
Indian Ocean. It took Iceland’s threat 
to kick the Americans out of Keflavik 
to recall Nato’s attention to the north. 
But the IISS survey claims that the way 
that Russian exercises have spread far 
into the Norwegian Sea shows that 
Russia may now look on the Green- 
landJceland-Scotland line, as its 
forward naval zone. The northern 
fleet has 165 submarines, including 20 


of the 35 Y-class nuclear missile sub-* 
marines, which are being built at the 
rate of 10 a year. 

Last year was the first time that 
Russia deployed more troops on its 
5,800-milc border with China than the 
31 divisions it maintains in eastern 
Europe. Three years ago it had 15 
divisions on the border ; now it has 
44. Presumably some of these extra 
troops are new units, but most of them 
are probably drawn from the 96 
divisions based in Russia. They are 
reported to be armed with nuclear 
weapons and to have more firepower 
and mobility than th'.";ir Chinese 
counterparts. 

The Chinese theiirselves are clearly 
moving be\ond the stage of the early 
1960s of just imitating Russian tech¬ 
nology. Since April, 1971, they 
have lieen producing Chinese-designed 
Mach 2 fighter planes at the rate of 10 
a month. On the nuclear side, a small 
number of intermediate-range missiles 
have apparently become operational. 
With a possible range of 2,500 miles, 
these could reach the Urals, India or 
south-east Asia. It is also po.ssible that 
an intercontinental missile has been 
tested in the Sinkiang desert. But the 
long awaited oceanic testing of that 
missile has not occurred, although a 
ship with the necessary tracking 
equipment has been prepared. 

_ 

Bombast for 
the unfaithful 

What is thi.s “ reasonable time ” within 
which President Sadat said in Alex¬ 
andria on May Day the Russians , 
w^ouid supply Egy]^l with the necessary 
strength to liberate its occupied land ? 
The likely answer is that Mr Sadat, 
no less than the Russians, is looking 
well into the future. Indeed, in the 
same speech, tne Egyptian president 
spoke of a joint Egyptian-Libyan'- 
Syrian strategy that wou'd be applied 
“ generation after generation ” unti^l 
the Arabs were ready to confront Ac 
Israelis. But if Mr Sadat has within 
liimself .such steadiness of purpose, he 
does not credit his people with similar 
quality. 

This leads him to fight what he calls 
a campaign of despair with the sort of 
Ijombast that must surely nourisfh the 
despair of the intelligent. On May Day 
he repeated earlier oratory by 
announcing lEgypt's willingness to 
sacrifice a million dead—though this 
time he said that Israel too would be, 
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forced to make an equal sacrifice. 
A week before, in a speech celebrating 
tlic birth of Mohammed, he almost 
unlielievably trapped himself yet again 
within the confines of a deadline : God 
willing, he said, Egypt would have its 
land back in a year’s time and the 
Israelis would be returned to die 
“ abasement and submissiveness ” 
decreed for them. Egyptian officials are 
now trying to explain that their presi¬ 
dent did not intend this to be taken 
literally: on a feast day, they say, 
people like to hear something nice. 

President Sadat brought back from 
his two-day visit to Moscow Russia’s 
formal recognition chat the frustrations 
blocking a political settlement give the 
Arabs “ every reason to make use of 
other means *’ to recover their land. 
The question is whether, and when, the 
Russians are prepared to help Egypt 
make these other means effective. 
Seeing the ungrateful Egyptians 
becoming daily more hostile towards 
them, the Russians may be attempting 
to stop the drift by promising the 
superior type of equipment, in 
particular better tanks and better guns, 
that would gradually lessen, or check, 
the growing qualitative military 
imbalance between Egypt and Israel. 
But it is a mighty long step from this 
to arriving at a situation in which 
Egypt would match, let alone have the 
edge over, Israel’s miiitai-y potential. 

Anti-Russian sentiment in Egypt has 
l>ecome loosely marshalled in the form 
of opposition to the prime minister, Mr 
.Aziz Sidki. After President Sadat’s pre¬ 
emptive coup against Mr Ali Sabri and 
other left-wingers in May a year ago 
the Egyptian right was making most of 
the riiiiiiing. Now, having obtained an 
important new lease of political life, 



the right, or rather a disparate group¬ 
ing of liberal, right-wing and religious 
factions, is demandirkg more and 
expressing its dissatisfaction at not 
getting it in attacks on the prime 
minister. Opposition to Mr Sidki is 
strong in parliament, in the party and, 
more important, among senior officers. 

It is safer to attack the prime 
minister than the president. But Mr 
Sadat, recognising that the opposition 
is f)asically aimed at himself, has been 
going out of his way to defend his 
prime minister’s policies, insist on 
continuing sociahsm and 
reprove the refjellious right. Mr Sidki 
is disliked both on personal grounds 
and because he is thought to threaten 
the interests of private business. Efforts 
by private employers to foil govern¬ 
ment instructions to pay more money 
to their workers led to large-scale 
‘iDrcc't dcinonsJtiraitioiis month ; jtihese 
were deailit wiith iCougilily by the security 
forces, but Mr Sidki then intervened 
]>ersoniailly and forced the employers tto 
comply. Yeit the true motives of the 
anti-Sidki campaign go deeper. The 
prime iinirnrsiter ds a convenient scajx?- 
goat for thcjse who want to escape from 
ever-grow»ing dependence on Russia, for 
thosi‘ wlio would try for a deal with 
Israel even if it means concessions on 
territor\'—and for those who hold that 
it is lime for Sadat to go. 

The subcontinent 

It wasn't as good 
as it seemed 

CiloLids of euplioria surrounded the 
mountain-top meetings between India 
and Pakistan last week. India’s emis¬ 
sary, Mr D. P, Dhar, emerged from an 
unscheduled .session with Pakistan’s 
president, Mr Bhutto, to exclaim, “ I 
liave never had a more constructive 
and frank discussion.” Sunday’s joint 
statement described the four-day talks 
as “ cordial ” and announced agree¬ 
ment on a summit conference to Ije 
held in New Delhi next month- Western 
reporters came away convinced that the 
major harriers to a subcontinental 
settlement had been negotiated away. 
But in the clear light of New Delhi this 
week 'Scepticism ireassented itself. 

One prop for last weekend’s optimism 
already seems to have collapsed. I1iis 
was the Rawalpindi report that Mr 
Dhar liad jiersuadcd Sheikh Mu jib to 
join Mrs Cjandhi and Mr Bhutto at the 
conference table. The presence of the 
Bangladeshi leader would be essential 
if the meeting were to resuU if) the 


release of the 93^000 Pakistani prisoners 
of war, since India insists that the pri¬ 
soners are held jointly by India and 
Bangladesh. It would also be a dra¬ 
matic concession by Sheikh Mu jib since 
he has maintained all along that he 
would not sit down with Mr Bhutto 
before his new state was formally 
recognised by Pakistan. Last week 
the Pakistanis said that prior recog¬ 
nition was out of the question. And 
this week both Indians and Bengalis 
were saying that a Mujib sitand-dowii 
wa.s simply not on. 

Sheikh Mujib is said to be equally 
adamant about his controversial plan 
to stage war crimes trials in Dacca. 
While ithe Indians and Pakistanis were 
working out their agreement, the 
Bangladeshi govornnienit publi-sihed a 
list of 99 Pakistani officers and 1,400 
soldiers who will be charged with geno¬ 
cide and lesser crimes. Some of the more 
prominent accu.sed, including the 
former president, Yahya Khan, and the 
present chief of staff, Tikka Khan, are 
now in Pakistan and will be tried in 
absentia. I'he great majority, however, 
are in Indian custody. Last March Mrs 
(fandhi promised Sheikh Mujib to 
hand the prisoners over for trial and 
she has not publicly withdrawn that 
promise. But Mr Dhar apparently 
assured the Pakistanis that India will 
spend the next month trying to change 
Sheikh Mujib's mind. 

'I'he Bangladeshi leader clearly 
retains the iK>wer to throw a spanmer 
into the delicate works of the Gandhi- 
Bhutto meeting. But even where the 
issues are .strictly bilateral, last week’s 
agreement rests on shaky ground. 
.Although Kashmir is believed to have 
made it on to the agenda, the positions 
of the two side.s on this 2*)-year-old 
dispute liave not narrowed at all. 
Indians suspect that Mr Bhutto’s stra¬ 
tegy now is to stall for time on the 
assuinpit«ion dial, with increasing inter¬ 
national pressure for the release of 
[prisoners and withdrawal from occupied 
territories, India’.s leverage is diminish¬ 
ing daily. 

Chim __ 

The good earth 

FROM OUR HONGKONO CORRESPONDENT 

Echoes of the “ back to the farm ” 
sequel to the disastrous great leap 
forward of the late 1950s arc now 
lieing heard on the winds of all moni¬ 
tored provincial radio broadcasts from 
Ohina. The old iQ6a priorities are 
being restated ; agriculture first, Up[ht 
industry second, heavy ipd^ry third. 
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)hu can get the news anywhere. 

No^ find out what 
the news means 
from the Harris 
Sound of Business. 


Every month, hear a 30-minute siunmary and 
interpretation of news affecting business, by 
Harris economists E>r. Beryl W. Spiinkel and 
Dr. Herbert E. Neil, Jr., as they fidd ques¬ 
tions from CBS financial news editor 
Larry Butler. 

Hear these practical, working econo¬ 
mists translate current events into the 
kind of insights you need right now. 

The Harris Sound of Business comes 
to you monthly in tape cassettes with 
printed summaries. The 12-month 
program includes a quality Bell & 

Howell Player/Recorder at a special, 
reduced price. It also includes a hand¬ 
some, 12-cassette album for storing your tapes. The cost 
of the total program is just $141.65. Or, you can subscribe 
to the tapes and printed summaries alone for $100 per year. 
Sample the Harris Sound of Business. Mail the coupon today. 



Free sample of the Harris Sound of Business 

Let Dr, Sprinkel, Dr, NeiU O'^d Mr. Butler 

themadves introduce you to the 

Harris Sound of Business. Just mail this coupon. 



Harris Bank Sound of Business, Dept. 163, 111 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Illinois 60690 

Please send me the Harris Sound of Business Introductory Tape. I understand that 
I am under no obligation. 
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There has been no politbuno pro¬ 
nouncement as there wans after .the 
great leap became the great retreat. But 
the current words bring a haunting 
memory. 

“ Only when agriculture is developed 
can more raw materials for light 
industry and a wider market for heavy 
iindusrtiry ibe prxwided/’ says a .typical 
broadcast from Anhwei province. 
The local radio condemned “ some 
persons ’’ for drawing too much labour 
from the rural areas and arbitrarily 
diverting capital, equipment and 
materials allocated for agriculture. 
“ This practice is wrong,” it explained, 
“ because it puts too much emphasis on 
heavy industry.” 

This return to agricultural consolid¬ 
ation was foreshadowed by price 
adjustments at the end of last year 
which allowed China’s farmers to buy 
more cheaply and sell more reward- 
ingly—cuts in the cost of chemical 
fertiliser, kerosene, diesel oil and 
harvesting machinery, and increased 
state purchasing prices for sugar cane, 
peanuts and oil-l>eanng crops. Incen¬ 
tives have been redirected to the good 
earth, and not just for rice and grain. 
After lo years of concentrating almost 
exclusively on grain production and 
attacking peasants for shifting to more 
profitable crops, the Chinese govern¬ 
ment is finally acknowledging that 
these crops too are valuable to the 
state. And it has recently given its seal 
of approval by an article in the party 
paper Red Flag to another contro¬ 
versial source of peasant profit—that 
hardy perennial, the private plot. 


Chile _ 

Campus politics 


No one .takes elections more seriously 
tlian the Chileans, and the results of 
last week’s ix>lli!ng at the universiity of 
Chile came as a body-blow to Presi- 
dent Salvador Allende. The 82,000 
acadeiniics, .students and employees 
who iLumfMl ouit on April 27th were 
voting on three things: the rector, the 
governing council, and differing con¬ 
cepts of what a uriiversLtv is fiuppx>sed 
to he 'al>out. I'he University Front, 
represeriting the C^hristian Democrats, 
the Nationali>ts and other composition 
groups, cJoiiined tlmai it was defending 
Hhc idea of a " critical, pluralistic and 
democratic campus,'’ and the ruling 
Popular Unity alliance insisted on the 
for a “ militant" universilv 
fgorking closely with the government, 
exitremist Movement of die 
4utionary Left (Mir) went further 



AUende's not counting chickens 


and denounced the pursuit of acadeTnic 
objectivity as “ a wild-goose chase that 
appeals to petty bourgeois parvenues.” 
But what was at stake was rather more 
than .academic freedom, since the 
university runs television and radio 
stations, and disposes of about 3.5 per 
cent of the national budget. 

I'he pluralists appear to have won 
out. Sr Edgardo ECocninger, who used 
to be head of the budget under the 
Frei government and had served as 
rector for a year in the teeth of opposi¬ 
tion from a left-wing majority on the 
university council, pulled in about 52 
per cent of the votes. His supporters 
also won 54 of the seats on the 100- 
member council. Sr Felipe Herrera, the 
Popular Unity candidate, got less than 
44 per cemt of the votes—.a double 
disappointment for his backers, since 
Sr Herrera, Who had .served as 
minister of finance in the conservative 
government of Ibanez, was picked in 
order to attract the centre vote. 

No one was very surprised that Sr 
Andres Pascal Allende, the Mir’s can¬ 
didate, 'trailed behind with 3.4 per cent 
of the votes—even though he is the 
president’s nephew—or that the maoiat, 
Sr Luis Vitale, only got a few hundred 
votes. But both of them have now 
insisted tiiat they laire going ito have 
their way despite the election results, 
and the Mir has sworn to bring about 
the overthrow (derrota) of Sr 
Boeninger by oreating “chaos” on 
campus. For his part, Sr Allende 
.studiously ignored the university elec¬ 
tion in his May Day speech. The 
results will not make him any more 
oonfident about his chances in the 
referendum .that he has once again 
hinted he is ready to hold. 


Spain _ 

May Day was a 
mouse 


FROM OUR SPAIN CORRESPONDENT 

May Day is a public holiday in Spain 
05 in most other European countries— 
but with one of those Spanish differ¬ 
ences. The Franco regime has dedii- 
cated it not to labour in general but 
to Saint Joseph the Worker, and when 
demonstrations occur it is the authori¬ 
ties who do much of the demonstrating. 

This year, as usual, illegal left-wing 
nxsveinentB urged their supporters to 
gather at ke^^ points in Madrid, Bar¬ 
celona and other major cities. And 
this time it was thought there would be 
a major confrontation. But there 
were probably as many armed 
policemen as demonstrating workeura 
and students in sight, and the secret 
polke gave its cusitomary May Day 
patronage to bars in working-class 
quairters. In Madrid left-wing students 
were clubbed by the police when they 
unfurled red flags. Yet a smaller but 
equally illegal demonstration organised 
by the right-wing Warrkws of Christ 
the King, which applauded the army 
and police, was, unsurprisingly, allowed 
to take place. A peaceful gathering in 
El Ferrol, General Francois bifthplace, 
recalling the shooting of two local 
workers by the polke in March, 
urged “ no more bloodshed.” It was 
rapidly dispersed. 

Police control of the streets was never 
seriously challenged. Even communist 
workers seemed less combative than 
they were a year or two ago. This is 
partly because just over 2 per cent of 
the labour force, a relatively high rate 
for Spain, lis unemployed, wnich means 
that more people are worried about 
holding down jobs. But ilt is also a result 
of last autumn's i^rikcs in Madrid and 
Barcelona, when three workers were 
•shot, and other more (recent industrial 
conflicts. 

The police are following a (tough 
line, confident of the total backing of 
thoiir officers. One of the major political 
events of the winter was the wpoint- 
ment of the ultra-right-wing General 
Caries Iniesta as director-general of 
the Guardia Civil, the arm^ gendar¬ 
merie, wiith its own intelligence net¬ 
work, wbkh is represented in even the 
smallest village. No fewer than 11 
ministers braved a cold February breeze 
to attend General Iniesta*s taking-over 
ceremony. No one was left in doubt 
that the general is now a power in the 
land. 
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8 Moorgsto, EC2B 6DB. Tolophone: 01-806 8311 


biiYittiiiie 
your schoolboy french 
loft school? 

Ai Linguarama, wc leach grown up French. The 
kind which deals with hotel bookings, car hire, plane 
reservations, cash reports and phone calls. The sort of 
thing you never had to bother with at school. 

Our TOTAL IMPACT course, for example, leaves 
out the flowers and the birds, the plumes and the tantes 
and concentrates instead on teaching you the essentials 
of a world business language in the shortest possible 
time. 

This very high intensity method - for French, 
English, German, Japanese, Spanish, Italian, Arabic 
and Indonesian will naturally demand your full-time 
attention. 

But if business is too pressing, you can take an inten¬ 
sive part-time course at our Pall Mall headquarters. 

And you can arrange your .sessions any day of the week 
that suits you. 

Whichever type of instruction you choose, the basic 
advantages remain the same. 

Timetables arc completely flexible. You can change, 
postpone or cancel your lessons - just as you would with 
your doctor or dentist. 

Our staff are all highly qualified foreign nationals 
with considerable teaching experience. 

Teaching is by the Direct Method. This is person- 
to-person instruction using the language you are learn¬ 
ing exc/usive/y from start to finish. 

Regular reports on students' progress are issued 
when required. 

The vocabulary of the course is .semi-commercial 
and will be tailored in private to suit your particular 
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Take the 

Northern i^proach 
to banking in London 


A total systems approach applied with personal 
attention by technically experienced bankers— 
that is The Northern Approach to the worldwide 
financial problems of business. 

We offer a full range of financial services, in¬ 
cluding Eurocurrency financing, foreign exchange 
transactions, and a wide variety of financial 
management assistance through our London 
branch at 38 , Lombard Street. 

Add the resources and resourcefulness of 
our London branch to those of our Chicago 


headquarters, The Northern Trust International 
Banking Corporation in New York, our global 
network of business and correspondent bank 
affiliations, and our participation in London 
Multinational Bank—and you have all the 
facilities necessary for applying The Northern 
Trust's total systems approach to your financial 
problems. 

Learn more about the facilities available at 38 , 
Lombard Street. Contact W. James Armstrong, 
Vice President and Manager. 


NORTHERN 
TRUST 
BANK 

THE NORTHERN TRUST COMPANY 











1' ■ ‘'I til' 

al.-rClL: 


LONDON BRANCH; 38, LOMBARD ST. ECS 
TELEPHONE 01 • 093 • 1101 TELEX 884B41 
HEADQUARTERS: CHICAGO, ILUNOIS 60600 
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Moscow with a pinch 
of Salt 

Washington, DC 


lished international institution Which 
they have l>ccome. 

While it is the most substantial 
thing Mr Nixon can hope to bring 
home from his trip to Moscow, the 
Salt agreement doejs therefore look like 
being more of a joint political gesture, 
a pledge of better relations to come, 


Both in Washington and in Moscow 
the governments have declared that 
any agreements that may come out of 
President Nixon’s planned visit to the 
Soviet Union will in no way be at the 
expense of .their respective allies. I he 
fact that North Vietnam and South 
Vietnam, an ally of the Soviet Union 
and an ally of the United States, are 
engaged in a fight which may he to the 
death, and that each of the two great 
powers has been blaming the other 
for officiously meddling in the struggle, 
seems not only to limit the area of 
harmony which President Nixon and 
Mr Brezhnev can expect to open up 
when they meet on May 22nd, but 
also to expose their meeting to a haz¬ 
ard. Both of them, however, have been 
showing theinselvf^s determined not to 
let the flare-up of the Vietnam war 
wreck their summit meeting if they can 
prevent it 

Since they both earnestly want the 
meeting, it has to be presumed that 
they both want it to be a success and 
their best prospect of success lies in an 
agreement on strategic arms limitation 
(Salt). This week the White House 
announced “a major advance” in the 
Salt talks, on the basis of which Presi¬ 
dent Nixon’s negotiator, Mr Gerard 
Smith, was returning to Helsinki with 
new instructions ; the President, it was 
siiid, was confident that the Soviet 
negotiator would get new instructions, 
too. The hope is that an agreement can 
he put into final form in Helsinki in 
time for a signing ceremony when the 
President is in Moscow. 

What it seems to amount to is that 
the Russians have agreed to extend the 
limitation on offensive nuclear arma¬ 
ments to include missile-firing sub¬ 
marines as well as ithe other systems of 
delivering nuclear warheads. On the 
basis of a mle^-i^thumb freeze of offen¬ 
sive weapons systems at their present 


quantities, the Americans have l>een 
able to agree to a freeze of defensive 
(anti-ballistic nii.ssile) nuclear systems 
which would give each side prol>ably 
two sites each (a relative gain for the 
Russians). 

The substantial meaning of an agree¬ 
ment on these lines, if this is how it 
turns out, is limited by the omission of 
any qualitative limitations. Both sides 
would he able to go on installing miilti- 
ple warheads ; the Americans would 
not he precluded from replacing their 
existing missile-firing submarines with 
tlie improved Ulms submarine system, 
so long as the numbers in the fleet were 
kept the same ; the old B-52 lx)mber 
could he replaced w<ith the projected 
advanced bomber, and .so on. The 
strategic arms race would not, in fact, 
have been stopped. The expectation is 
that this year’s agreement will contain 
.some kind of a pledge to go on seeking 
qualitative limitations, so that the Salt 
talks will continue as the well-estab- 


than anything else. Apparently the two 
.sides can still contemplate such a joint 
gesture at a time when the Soviet 
Union is acting as armourer for the 
North Vietnamese attack and when 
American air power is being used with 
increasing weight to stop the Soviet 
suppliers reaching the battle in South 
Vietnam. But if, as most people sup¬ 
pose, there is a taoit understanding to 
keep Vietnam aside from the main 
area of American-Soviet relations, it 
can f>resumably only he sustained 
within limits. 

Mr Nixon could hardly have been 
more absolute or more personal in his 
lefusal to permit a communist conquest 
of South Vietnam than he was last 
Sunday : “ We are prepared to use our 
military and naval .strength against 
military targets throughout North 
Vietnam.” In short, the better the com¬ 
munists do on the ground, the heavier 
and wider-ranging will he the Ameri¬ 
can retaliation from the air and from 
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the sea and the greater the strain on 
Mr Nixon’s understanding witli Mr 
Brezhnev. 'ITius, while the preparations 
of Mr Nixon and his staff for the visit 
to Moscow go forward diligently, the 
conditions in which it is to take place 
appear to be in other hands. 

As part of the preparations the 
Secretary of State, Mr Rogers, set off 
oh a tour of consultations in the Euro¬ 
pean capitals. Mr Rogers’s itinerary 
was drawn up to get him to Bonn on 
Sunday night, in the expectation that 
the Bundestag would by then have 
voted to ratify the west German 
treaties with the Soviet Union and 
Poland and that the future of the west 
Cierman government would by then be 
reasonably clear. Neither expectation 
was quite assured by the time he set 
out. 

In the early days of Herr Brandt’s 
Ostpolitik, President Nixon and Dr 
Kissinger used to express misgivings at 
the thought of individual allies 
negotiating separately with the Soviet 
Union on matters of, to some extent, 
common concern. But by now the rati¬ 
fication of the German-Soviet and 
German-Polish treaties would he wel¬ 
comed ; only a desire to avoid annoy¬ 
ing Herr Brand’s opponent, Herr 
Barze'l, and becoming involved in 
German politics has prevented the 
Administration saying so out loud. 

The Administration does, however, 
want the protocol signed and com¬ 
pleted which will put into force last 
year’s four-power agreement on Berlin. 
It accepts that, as the Russians have 
made plain, there will be no Berlin 
protocol until .the (iemian-Soviet and 
(rerrnan-Polish treaties have been rati¬ 
fied. A further jjeriod of delay and 
uncertainty about the German treaties 
would hold a lot of things up. As Mr 
Nixon’s last foreign policy report to 
Congress said in February, “ when the 
Berlin accord comes into force with 
the signing of the four-power protocol, 
this will unlock a diplomatic process.” 

Alx>ut the sei^uence of this process 
Mr Nixon and Mr Brezhnev will not 
automatically agree, since the Russians 
will w'ant to start with a European 
secinitv ccinference while the United 
States and a consensus of the North 
Atlantic powers would rather put first 
talks on mutual and balanced reduc¬ 
tions in forces But that is not neces¬ 
sarily a sticking-point. The sticking- 
points are tha the United States will 
not contemplate a European security 
conference until the Berlin protocol has 
been signed, while the Russians w ill not 
align the protocol until the i>arliament 
in Bonn ha.s ratified the Ciei man treaties. 


As usual, the Administration is in 
need of ammunition to fight off the 
next onslaught of those forces in the 
Senate, led by Senator Mansfield, that 
press for a unilaiteral reduction of the 
American troops in Germany. A 
definite prosi>ect of talks on mutual and 
balanced force reductions between the 
Atlantic alliance and the Warsaw pact 
would provide that ammunition. Presi¬ 
dent Nixon did his best to conjure up 
such Q prospect in December, when he 
told the Senate of his expectation that 
the Russians would be receiving 
Signor Brosio as the emissary of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organisation to 
discuss mutual reductions in forces. 

But he never got to Moscow, 
the Russians never having given him 
any encouragement. This month in 
Moscow might see Pres'ident Nixon 
offering an alternative method of 
starting the preparation of the talks on 
force reduotion. Mr Nixon’s dilemma 
on this front is that naturally he wants 
his visit to the Soviet Union to be a 
demonstrable success ; nobody wants a 
failure, especially in an election year. 
But he is aware of the danger that a 
conspicuous, if superficial, success 
might generate what in the Admiiw-stra- 
tion is called euphoria (the fashionable 
word for fatuous optimism) and that, 
in such a mood, the arguments of the 
Senators for sweeping unilateral cuts 
in the American forces in Europe might 
be more difficult than ever to resist. 

One great thing about conspicuous 
negotiations with foreign powers is that 
opposition politicians cannot compete 
with the man in charge in this regard. 
Without doubt Mr Nixon needs this 
advantage and is prepared to use it in 
Moscow as he did in Peking, but he 
is also concerned that his efforts should 
produce a result of some serious value. 
Unavoidably, he is concerned also not 
to use a foreign journey merely to 
create such illusions of triumph that 
his policies could later be undermined. 


ELECTION 72 

Little help to 
Humphrey _ 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN CLEVELAND 

It was only a month ago, just after 
his victory in Wisoonsiin, that Senator 
George McGovern of South Dakota 
decided to enter in earnest last Tues¬ 
day’s election in Ohio. There Demo¬ 
crats dhose among delegates to their 
party’s presodMittm oonventioin next 
July, according to the candidates whom 
they promiieed to support. There was 
ailr^y a cadre of aeaisoned polittical 
workers in Ohio, profesak>iials had 
been aiotive in statewiiide and nationail 
oampaigns. Buit the national MoGovem 
headquairters, plagued by a shortage 
of money and staff, had puit .no worltere 
into Ohio, even though Senator 
Huibcrt Humphry of Minnesota, the 
•former Vice President, had 23 people 
in the state known as the “ mother of 
presidents.” 

Before W'isconoin, Ohio, even though 
it was 'the sixth largest state in the 
union, had been considered a risky 
business for the South Dakotan, who 
at that •time had shown little ability 
•to attract working-class white voteis 
and Negroes. Such voters, and also 
trade unionists and elderly people, had 
been 'targets of Humph-r^ campaign¬ 
ing for 25 years and were in large 
measure the beneficiaries of the far- 
reaching social legislation wihich Mr 
Humphrey had backed in the Senate. 
So Ohio, an industrial state where such 
groups dominate the Democratic elec¬ 
torate, looked a bleak prospect for Mr 
McGovern’s neo-popufot brand of 
campaiigningt 

The decision to make a major effort 
in the state was made after the 
cruoiail elections in Pennsylvania and 
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AU of these securities having been sold this announcement appea's as a matter of record only 


$75,000,000 


Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line Corporation 


First Mortgage Pipe Line Bonds, 7 60% Series due 1979 


White, Weld & Co. 

lBeor»«r»ted 


Stone & Webster Securities Corporation 


Blyth & Co., Inc. The First Boston Corporation Dillon, Read & Co. Inc. Drexel Firestone 

l0Mr»9»tod 


duPont Glore Forgan 

laeorporatad 


Eastnuin Dillon, Union Securities & Co. 

Incorporated 


Goldnuin, Sachs & Co. 


Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. 


Hornblower & Weeks-Hemphill, Noyes 


Kidder, Peabody & Co. 

iBcorporntodl 


Kuhn,Loeb&Co. 


hazard Frws & Co. 


Lelunan Brothers 

Ineorporatod 


Loeh, Rhoades & Co. 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 

Inoorppratod Ineorporatod 


Salomon Brothers 


Smith, Barney & Co. 

Ineorporatod 


Wertheim & Co., Inc. 


Dean Witter & Co. 

Ineorporatod 


Bache&Co. 

Ineorp ora tod 


April 27 1972 
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Same old 
breakfasL 


Compofi^hvsh hiiltllalf 
Rmh 6iii|Mfniit Orange 
IbnoloMcc^OraptfraitJuici^ 
Cora IMni^lHce Crispim 

iHUAMiif r HI UNI nonirmw 

CnmjnlMnol 

HHIUUIIf JIIIUHBU HNQI# 

Bolod Egg^ScramMod 

Eggs^Crispy slraoky Bnco^ 

Chipokrtn Snusngo^lQppMod 
■■ - • »—■—■ ——■-■- 
nvrnngvsmiinra iiMraoaif 

UydenC h ooH ^ flondn 
(liMM,llon OioOrDIffformt 


Ryo Bwodf Block Braodlf 
iwnno DnNMrOoiT MMH^inniHi 
Braod BoHi^Craicsflnli^ Honey 
BieadrCiisp RyevHo Bread# 
Donicli PdslrieCrBisaiil^r 
SoHed BHtter,lllllkr'iBeirWhli 
Milk or lenoOrCoffeelfogliourt* 

Dedsloiis* Decisions* 

liiU‘t!i.itioiial Breakfast Buffet.Esso Motor Hotel-Amsterdan 
SAME PRICE WHATEVER VQU CHOOSE 

BSOHHOIORIIOIBS 


r N.JOY THE GOOD THING^' OF I (f E 
f RIENDLY STYLE at Esso Motpif Hntels 
(fT too ( o r <j 0 e a ri c o lj n t r i e s o n e s o o t( t 
' uvrf s t t'oTir all 



BANCO M ROMA 


Capital and Reserves: Lit. 56,300,000,000 
Intcmaeianal Partners: Commerzbank and Credit Lyonnais 


Ordinary and Extraorddnary Meeting held on 
aist April, 197a. 


'I'he Meeting of the Shareholders of Banco di Roma, 
held under the Chairmanship of Avv. Vittorino Veronese, 
approved the Balance Sheet as at December 31, 197*, 
the relative Profit and Loss Account and the distribution 
of the Profits. 

The Report points out the wise policy carried out by 
the Bank as to the rates of interest paid to depositors and 
charged to borrowers, airming at maintaining the necessary 
proportion between costs and earnings. 

The document, after hiinting at the efforts of the Bank 
in studying and carrying into effect more advanced tech¬ 
niques in its banking organlisation, points out the expan¬ 
sion of the Bank’s operational network in Italy through 
the acquisition of majority participations in a few local 
banks. In fact, in 1971 the Bank acquired participations 
that, although indirectly, have increased by twenty the 
number of its branches. 

Besides such expansion in Italy, the Bank has enlarged 
its organiisation abroad through the opening of 
Representative Offices in Tokyo, Singapore, Mexico City, 
Sydney and, recently, Johannesburg, and the transforma¬ 
tion into an “ Agency ” of the Represtmtative Office in San 
Francisco, thus becoming the first Italian Bank to 
operate in the State of California. 

Emphasis must be put on the ever increasing expansion 
of the affiliated Banks abroad, and on the satisfactory 
results achieved by the Bank’s various participations. Of 
particular importance are the success of the “ Rominvest " 
Fund and the increase of die activity as tax collectors, an 
organisation that as at December 31, 1971 consisted of 13 
District Offices and 3 consortium Agencies with a total 
yearly inflow of tax dues of about 23 billion lire. 

After the customary allocations for depreciations and 
provisions, the Net Profit amounted to Lit. 4,604,402,153 
(against Lit. 4,503,586,077 in 1970). The Meeting decided 
therefore to allocate Lit. 1,200 million to Reserves, thus 
increased to Lit. 16,300,000,000, to distribute a dividend of 
8J per cent and to carry forward the balance of over 
Lit. 38 million. 

The dividend is payable from April 24, 1972 at all 
branches of the Bank in Italy. 

The Meeting appointed a new Director, Prof. Pasqualc 
Saraceno, whose office will last as long as the term of the 
whole Board of Directors, and the Auditors' Committee for 
the three-year period 1972-74, composed of Prof. Tancredi 
Bianchi (President), Dott. Gastone BrusadelH, Prof. 

Vittorio Marrama, Dott. Fausto Persegani, Rag. 

Andrea Stella (lauditors), Dott. Giuseppe Crir^nia, Dott. 
Gostantino Zubbanfi (deputy auditors). 

The Extraordinary Meeting approved the amendments to 
Articles i, 2, 4. 5. 7, 8, 14, 24, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33 
and 36 of the Memorandum and Articles of Association. 

The Board of Directors in a subsequent Meeting 
reapi^nted Aw. Vittorino Veronese as Chairman^ Dott. 
Massimo Spada as Deputy Ghatirman and Avv. Giovanni 
Guidi as Secretary to ‘the Boiard. 

Managing Directors are Dott. Danilo Ciulli and Prof 
Ferdinando V^ntriglia. 
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Masaadiusetts, on the theory that in 
Ohdo Mr Humphrey tand Semaftoor 
Edmund Muskie of Maine would 
divikle the votes of Demoozots {rom the 
centre and the right. When Mr 
Muskie withdrew from further prim¬ 
ary campaigning, this seemed to leave 
the field open to Mr Humphrey. 

But after his startling successes on 
Apiil 25!th in tihe two eaetem states, 
hcnh of whidi are more Bbeoal than is 
MidcUe-Ameatioan Ohio, Mr McGovern 
swattohed hiis strategy. He began to 
move closer ito the politdcal centre and 
warned those of his followers who 
burned with a hard Ubenail flame that 
he was ready to “ deal ” with the 
Demooratuc party’s “ power-brokers ” 
and vdith micklle-^road and even con- 
serviative poMiti'cal and labour leaders. 
At the same time he increased hiis cam¬ 
paign in areas of Ohio which Mr 
Humphrey believed were safely his. 

Mr McGovern was well received 
among blacks, elderly citizens and 
union members, especially those known 
as “ Cosmos,” second-generation 
American ortizens of east, south and 
central European stock. Mr McGovern 
was also making inroads into the young 
working-class men and women who 
had not gone to college to became 
alienated and frusitnated buit had 
instead gone to work on the 
dehumanni^ assembly lines and in 
smokenpoUuted factories. There they 
had equally become alienated and 
fru-stratKi, angry at an establishment, 
from unions to company management 
to policemen to politicians, in which 
they felt they had no voice. 

Also on the Ohio ballot and cam¬ 
paigning aotivelly was Senator Henry 
Jackson of Washington State, a con¬ 
servative trying to pick up some of 
those voters who might liave supported 
Oovemor George Wallace of Alabama 
had he diosen to run in Ohio. Mr 
Jackson withdrew from active cam¬ 
paigning after receiving under 10 per 
cent of the votes. Former Senator 
Eugene McCarthy, a Demooraitic 
IJresddential oontender in 1968, was an 
the ballot but did not campaign visibly. 
Mr Muskie remained as well and dkl 
about the same as Mr Jackson. This 
was due largely to his major ally in 
Ohio, Governor John Gilligan, a tall 
ct^dheaded liberal who knows how to 
use both the English language and a 
strong political organisation. 

Voting irr^gulairities in the Cleveland 
nietropoliitian airea^ the state’s largest 
cenftre of population^ snarled the 
counting Tuesaay naghft and sent Mr 
Huinpferw and Mr McGovern into fits. 
But by 'fhursday morning, when 89 
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per cent of the votes were tallied, Mr 
Humphrey had 41 per cent of the 
statewide vote for “at large” 
delegates and Mr McGovern 39 per 
cent. These figures arc not likely to 
change much. Thus Mr Humphrey 
gets the 38 “ at large ” delegates and 
is the winner, but it is not a famous 
victory. In the election of the remaining 
delegates, district by district, Mr 
McGovern did much better. 

Mr Humphrey comes out of the 
election with a probable total of 76 
delegates to Mr McGovern’s 64. Mr 
Humphrey was hurt by two “ favourite 
sons,” particularly by Mr Carl Stokes, 
Cleveland’s black mayor, who carried 
off the nine delegates of a big black 
district. Even so, it is Mr Humphrey 
who has the more reason to be dis¬ 
appointed, since he achieved only the 
minimum that he needed to maiintain 
his national momentum as a candidate. 

The Senator from South Elakota 
had more reason to crow. Mr 
McGovern showed that he could win 
in a relatively conservative state and 
could make inroads into Mr Humph¬ 
rey’s traditional areas of support. In 
addition, in the primary on the same 
day in neighbouring Indiana, which is 
‘largely conservative, Mr Humphrey 
won 47 per cent of the votes but 
Governor Wallace, the only other con¬ 
tender, came close with 42 per cent. 
This meant that the former Vice 
PreLsident had been whipeawed from 
the left and right by Mr McGovern 
and Mt Wallace. 

One man, 

one hour _ 

The sharp rise in 'tihe cost of laibouir 
during the first quarter of 1972 came 
as a fresli iremiiTider tihait inflation is by 
no means under control. Labour costs 
rose by 6,3 per cent at an annual rate, 
acoording to the Department of 
Labour’s statistics, based on the hourly 
compensation and the hourly output 
of the country’s work force. Although 
some rise had been expeoted as wages 
went up with 'the ending of the wage- 
price freeze of late last year, the news 
was worrying all the same. The higher 
the costs of produotion go, the harder 
the Price Commissk>n will find it 'to 
compel business and industry to hold 
their prices down. Moreover, the 
quarterly increase in hourly outpJut, or 
productivity, was only 8.1 per cent at 
an annual rate in the private sector. 
There are suspicions that this is a 
general trend, influenced less by fluctu¬ 
ations of the business cycle than by a 
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new, deep-seated rejection Dy tnc 
young of the traditional American faith 
in hard work. 

The 'trend which disturbs the Nixon 
Administration showed up in the 
penniod from 1965 to 1970. Before then, 
productivity had grown annually since 
the second world war by an average of 
around 3 per cent, helped by the 
increasing automation of fairm work. 
But in the late 19606 productivity grew 
more sluggishly at around 2 per cent ; 
the years 1969 and 1970 were parrticu- 
larly poor. Although last year produc¬ 
tivity grew at the promnsing raite of 
3.6 per cent and this year could be 
even better, these gains may be tem¬ 
porary •reflections of the current burii- 
nces recovery and in any event are 
ssnoill hdp if workers’ wages rise even 
faster. American goods will still be too 
costly to meet foreign competition. 

Some eoonomisfts, dismoissang 'the cur¬ 
rent anxiety •about the changing 
national character, say that there are 
identifiable economic factors to explain 
the apparent decline in American 
efficiency. There has been a cut-back 
in .spending on research and deveilop- 
xnent. The peak of gains from new 
agricultural methods has been passed. 
Many younger (and therefore less 
experienced and productive wcnrkeis) 
have entered the labour force ; so too 
have married women who often takt 
part-time jobs. There has also been the 
shift of workers from jobs m industry 
'to jobs in services or government where 
hourly output is harder to measure. 

But the Secretary of Gommerce, Mr 
Peterson, and President Nixon hamself . 
believe ithat a new “ anti-work othk ” 
may have taken hold. They wont a 
national crusade to be launched, both 
by labour and moiK^fement, to lessen 
•the boredom and to increase the morale 
and job security of vmkm. Mr Peter¬ 
son told ihe Joint Eoemonne Committee 
of Congress 4 hat American manu¬ 
facturers in leoeot yem had “ the 
worst record of any major power ki 
the worid •in productivity” and that, 
unless k is im|mved, ithe United States . 
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wili ifioit only lose its poskiion in world 
trade but he unable to satisfy the basic 
hopes of its oMzeais for a decent Ufe. 

One thing bunnessmien can do 
unilatenrailly .to increase productivoity is 
to invest in new equipment and they 
are doing that wholeheaiPtedly. The 
latest survey by the McGraw-Hill 
department of econonrnos shows that 
this year's capital spending is reaching 
boom proportions sooner than was 
expected a few months ago. The 
amount of invetstment now planned for 
new plant and machinery in 1972 is 
$92.9 billiion, an increase erf 14 per cent 
over last year and the biggest rise since 
1966. 

Pale protest 

Vietcong flags have flown at rallies 
and have l)een carrie<l by marchers 
in Ainencan cities but the protest 
against the renewed lx)nubing of Norili 
\^ietnani has l>een only a ripple com¬ 
pared with the great waves of 1969 
and IQ70. Much of the steam has gone 
out of the anti-war movement. Fewer 
Americans are being conscripted and 
few are being killed ; Mr Nixon has 
decided to return to the negotiating 
table ; it looks as though North Viet¬ 
nam may l)e winning. But in addition 
there is a new mood at the colleges. 

Hardly had the bombing been 
resumed before the heads of nine big 
private institutions in the east made it 
plain that thev abominated the war 
as much as the students did. But the 
presidents drew the line at demonstra¬ 
tions which disrupted the universities 
or roerred other people. In lx)th res- 
}jects .their stand has been popular with 
students and stall. Many students are 
now showing a distaste for violent con¬ 
frontations and a determination 
to he allowed to get on with their 
studies ; thev are also more sceptical 
than they used to be about how much 
demonstrations accomplish. 

At C'olunibia University, where there 
was such bitter warfare Ijotween the 
students and the police in 1968 and 
IQ70, violence has not been avoided 
tompleteK, but this was because of an 
enor of pab'iiiem by the president, Dr 
Wilhaiu MKbll. When a tiny, leader- 
less miiKJilts (f the students seized 
several univeisiu buildings, he called 
in the police to clear them out—against 
the advice of the mavtu, Mr Lindsay, 
and of the |x>hre authorities. There 
was a scuffie which left 12 people 
injured and Dr McGill in a state of 
shock: he asked the police to leave. 

For the next few da>'S, classes were 
hM in the open air, in cafeterias and 


McGUI could have saved his breath 

dormitories, even in a nearby bar. But 
by the end of the week an outraged 
majority coalition" of students had 
lieen formed and had reclaimed two 
of the buildings. It also threatened to 
sue the administrators for dereliction 
of duty if action were not taken imme¬ 
diately to clear the rest. Action duly 
followed ; the sitters-in, who had 
decided that resistance was not pro¬ 
ductive, went out the nearest windows 
as the university's own security men 
broke in. There had been no vandalism. 

No doubt student feeling could 
flare up if President Nixon were to 
carry out his unspecified threats 
bring the war home to North Vietnam. 
But at present most students, if thev 
are not actively suppiorting Senator 
Mefiovern, seem content to let Con¬ 
gress provide the opposition to the war. 
Last week it took a big step. In the 
House of Representatives, where haw¬ 
kish views could once be counted upon 
to prevail, the Democratic majority 
voted by over two to one to denounce 
Mr Nixon’s “ dangerous escalation " of 
the war and to bring forward a bill 
setting a date for complete withdrawal. 


ELECTION ’72 

District's choice 

■ ' ■ ■ I ! !■"■ I ■ . . ' ■ 

The District of Columbia's vote for a 
Democratic candidate for President 
ill go to a “ favourite son," the man 
who represents it as a non-voting 
delegate to the House of Represen- 
utives. Not that Mr Walter Fauntroy, 
a black politician, expects to win the 
presidential nomination. But he will be 
in coiytrol of WiaahingAion, DC'is 15-vQite 


delegation to the national convention 
at Miami Beach in July and will remain 
uncommitted until he and his followers 
determine which candidate best repre¬ 
sents the interests of blacks and of the 
federal capital, which still lacks .self- 
government and remains under the 
Ibumb of Congress. 

For refusing to ally himself with any 
of the major candidates, Mr Fauntroy 
was accused of building a personal 
political machine of the very kind that 
the Democrats are trying to eliminate 
through national reform of their party. 
None the less, the District’s Democrats, 
who outnumber Republicans by about 
six to one, chose to support the 
Fauntroy slate of delegates. They could 
have elected, if they had wished, a 
delegation put together by the DC 
Democratic Reform Committee which 
was unofficially pledged to give votes 
both to Senator George McCJovem and 
to Representaitive Shliii'ley Ghieholm. 
None of the front-nmn'ing Democratic 
contenders campaigned wirtihiin the 
national oapiital. Appairentlly they res¬ 
pected Mr Faftinftroy’s Gh<aixf^es that 
doing o) would aHeoaite black voters. 

There are RepubKoan vobm in 
Washington, DC, also—34,000 of them, 
about half of whom live in the aflluent 
white section west of Rock Creek Park. 
They did not express a presidential 
chdice either, for a delegation pledged 
to Presidenit Nixon was dechxod 
ineligible by the electiioziB boaird when 
a large number of signatures on 
nomiinaiting peitittionB appeared to have 
been foigi^. Delegates to the naitional 
convention will be picked by the local 
RupuUican oommiilttee. 

But the Republicans voted out their 
inouimbent national cuntuirftteesnan, 
Mr Garl Shipley, putting in his pilaioe 
Mr Robevt Oarter, an esqMrtenoed 
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CASst n nsPAnio vi. peh li fmwnx sioiuiie 

Estsblistied 1861. Head Office and Genenal Management fn Palermo. 

219 Branches. 

BALANCE SHEET ATSIst DECEMBER, 1971 

(in mnhon Italian Hre) 


C«sh «nd Fundi on Dtmand 
Stcurltiai and Invastmants 
Ordinary Craditt 
Spacial Cradiu 
Aorieultural Loans 
Ordinary Mortgaga Loam 
Pramiits 
Mlicallanaoui 


Contra Accounts 


LIASIUTISS 


DapoliU and Currant Accounti ... 
Spaclal Accounti of Public Bodiai 

Othar Llabiiitlai . 

Mlscallanaeus . 


Capital and Raiarva Funds 
Nat Profit . 


Lit. 644,074 
Lit. 291,043 
Lit. 16,600 
Lit. 177.409 


SUB TOTAL Lit. 1,140,290 
Lit 510,043 


TOTAL Lit. 1,650.333 


Contra Accounts 


LAND CREDIT ADMINISTRATION 


Mortgage Loans 

Advances aoalns* Loans for Building Buslnass 
Borrowan for Discount Imtalmants 
Mlicallanaoui 


Lit 96,086 

Lit. 37,293 

Lit 7,923 

Lit 6,684 


SUB TOTAL Lit 


Lit 

147,988 

Lit 

412 

Lit 

148.400 


Contra Accounts 


The Board of Directors of the Cassa di Risparmio V F , under the 

Chairmanship of Prof Fardinando Stagno d'Aleontras, In the masting of the 

27th March 1972, has approved the Balance Sheet for 1971 

The activities carried on by the Cassa dl Risparmio V E and by the Joined 
Land Credit Administration have bean Illustrated by the Chairman and by the 
General Manager Aw. Giuseppe Trapani with exhaustive analysis which 

tastifiad fairly satisfactory business results 
The Balance Sheet showed a total net profit of Lit 1685 million, with an 
Increase of 14.30% In comparison with 1970, to be ascribed for an amount of 
Lit 649 million to the general banking activlllas and for an amount of 


LIABiLITilS 


luuad Bonds 

Due to Cassa dl RIsparmio 
MIscallanaous 


Caplul and Rosarve 
Net ProfH. 


Lit. 

Lit. 

Lit. 

1.129,176 

10,465 

649 

LK. 

Lit. 

1,140,290 

310.043 

Lit. 

1.650,333 

Lit. 

93.129 

Lit. 

40,539 

Lit. 

3,757 

Lit. 

Lit 

Ltl. 

137,425 

9.527 

1,036 

Lit. 

LK. 

147,988 

412 

Lit. 

148,400 


Contra Account 


Lit. 1036 million to the Land Credit Administration 

The deposits increased by 22 69% and reached the level of over 644 billion fire; 
the obligations, with a remarkable increase of 59 06% reached 93 billion lire 
The banking investments. Including the CRiAS rediscount almost reached 
523 billion lino with an tncraase vt 408 billion lire In comparison with the 
previous business year 

Tha administration of Land Credit achieved during the year the considerable 
increase of about 36% rising from 104 2 billion lire to 141 3 billion lire 
The network of the Cassa di RIsparmio branches developed by tha opening of 
five new branches and, at tha «nd of 1971, consisted of ?19 branohac. 


SOCIETE GENERALE DE BANQUE 


SoclBtd Qdndmla de Banque, Belgium's largest bank, have just 
published their annual report which was submitted to the General 
Assembly of Shareholdera on 25th April, 1072, 

Balance-sheet as of 3lst December, 1971, ahows further expan¬ 
sion of the bank’s resources. Total assets and total liabilities 
amount to BF 259.278,069,952 against BF 231,723,708,776 In 1970 

Deposits and current accounts total BP 156,850.712.282. a 
BP 20,000 million increase over the 1970 figures. Cash ccrtiHcates 
amount to BF 10,286,878.000 against BF 8.385.796,000 in 1970. Due 
to banks and subsidiaries are up from BP 51,000 million to 
BF 54,000 million. 

credit restrictions Imposed by Banque Nationals de Belgique were 
curbed early In 1971 and finally lifted in September, as a result 
of which, the bank was able to make a largt^r contribution to 
thr financing of private undertakings. Loans of all types extended 
the bank were availed of as of December, 1971. to the extent of 
i'>r 113.300 million against BF 98,500 million in 1970. 

Government and government organization bonds exceed FF 79,000 
million or 10,000 million more than in 1970. 

Net profit for the year amounts to BF 1.134,368,868. incorporating 
BF' 143,760.910 resulting from adjustments of value of part of 
the KhaTCM of the bank's New York affiliates. Adding BF 160,878.598 
brought forward distributable profit amounts to BF 1,295,247,466. 
Net profit per share amounts to BP 276 against BF 265 in 1970. 

It was proposed to the General Assembly to pay, after providing 
lor a withiiolrting tax, a net dividend of BF 147 to the 

holders Of the 4 109.156 shares representing the stock capital of 
preceding year, the dividend per share amounted 
lir 140 nutt, or a rlie by 5% from one year to the other. 

Rprvicis^Glinfirale de Hank expanded recently introduced 
Ukeiv L customers new services 

s^onal nature^ requirements either of a private or a profes- 

import* or incports. the bank nleo devUed 
pri^™ kkowi "ia ““»«"*«» 10 OOP* with management 

engineerlm aervicM* i ® model which pravldes financial 

heft"p7.n"i' 

funds^n”tl,e'^Lp^arSiMkl, 1'“'.^*”*™"'*"* organisatione tailed 
through 11 hmSd' lMuM m .1 ****"‘ ‘♦T.ooo million 

part.c'lUd S?fv..r*“6c'%l^thT*h?^^^ 


Activities and Results in 1971 

tied"*!?'tht'oenilS XSon'.*"" “ 

ow. further expan- fuSh'er.'’r'*.pl?r'?f““:Ul,ro^; min^JT'uoeiJSiV.y “n'JlS; 

r5? toin® "lackening of busiimss conditions. This expansion was based^on**a 

r23,708,776 In 1970 larger number of multinational rminmere cm the increasingly dense 

156,850.712.282. a network of correspondents abroad and new ventures which ensure 

8. Cash certificates coverage of the overseas market in 23 countries, 

P*‘«viou8 years, the bank provided full support for the 
*>1.000 million to finance of Belgium's external trade, in the short-tem financing 

of imports and exports, the outstanding acceptances on December 
le de Belgique were 17.600 million, which compares with BP 13,500 

ember, as a result a year earlier. The increase on the year was thus 30% 

?er contribution to figure represents 38% of the total acceptances of Belgian 

mil banks. 


In the medium term financing of the Belgian export trade, the 
bMk entered into new framework agreements to finance the supply 
of capital goods to Algeria, Mexico and Rumania. These arrange¬ 
ments are additional to those with twenty-one other countries Into 
which the bank had entered in earHer years. It also provided 
finance for several Important Belgian works contracts and equip¬ 
ment supplies, provid.ng credit directly to the foreign buyers. 
Projects financed in this way Included an electrolytic zinc plant 
and the manufacture of electrical material tn Mexico, an oil tanker 
in Great Britain and the fitting out of a bauxite mine In Guinea, 
to a toUl value of BF 1.700 million. The bank again gave 
considerable support to the Credliexport finance pool, in wbl^ 
its participation has been raised to BF 6,500 million representing 
half the funds mad6 available to this organization by oom- 
merclal banks and a quarter of the entire pool. 

There was a material growth In the activities of Bondtrade as a 
market place for dealings in international bonds. 

The salient fact of the year was the decision by Bondtrade to 
make no further transactions In convertible bonds for their own 
account. They continue nevertheless with the execution of orders 
passed to them and publish the prieee at which traneactlone took 
place. 

Co-operattOn with the member banks of European Banks Inter¬ 
national Company (EBIC) was further evidenced by the opening 
of a Joint reprosenutive office In Toronto. On the other hand 
the genuine European character of BBIC was reinforced by the 
admltUnce of two new partnerSk namely fioelCtC QdnCralf rFreniw) 
and Credltanetalt Bankvereln, Vienna, who number among the 
largest banking organizations In their reepeotlve countriee. 
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Rjepufattcan pdAtkabn who had 
secured the local committee's endorse* 
ment. Although the Dis^trict’s voters 
were generally letthatigic aibouic dm 
primary election, both parties went 
through internal struggles because much 
more was at stake. The District of 
Columbia seems at last to be on the 
to being granted home rule as well 
as full voting representation in 
Congress. Then rthooe in control of the 
iDOal poiKittKall oiganiuadore will be wdl 
placed <to propose candtidaites for muni¬ 
cipal and national office. 


ITT forever ? 


After one of the longest hearings ever 
held into the fitness of a presidential 
appointee, the Senate Judiciary Com¬ 
mittee voted last week, for the second 
time, to reconunend the confirmation 
of Mr Richard Kleindienst to succeed 
Mr John Mitchell as Attorney (leneral 
But this time the vote was not 
unanimous as it was two months ago, 
l>efore Mr Jack Anderson, the column¬ 
ist, charged that Mr Kleindienst, when 
he was Deputy Attorney General, had 
lied when he denied that he had had 
any connection with an anti-trust 
settlement favourable to the Inter¬ 
national Telephone and Telegraph 
Corporation ; allegedly this was a pay¬ 
off for ITT’s help in financing the 
Republican presidential convention, 
then due to be held at San Diego. Last 
week four liberal Democrats voted 
against Mr Kleindienst and promised 
to raise on the Senate floor the j)oints 
on which they felt that the evidence 
given the committee had been evasive 
or contradictory. 

'They were bitterly disappointed by 
the testimony of Mr Peter Flanigan, 
the White House’s liaison with the 
business community, which they had 
hoped would show that the jud|^ient 
of the Justice Departmenit’is anti-trust 
'specialists had been overruled. The 
White House had backed down and 
allowed Mr Flanigan to testify in spite 
of its earlier insistence that this would 
be an invasion of “ executive privilege/’ 
Had he not appeared, Senator Ervin 
was threatening to block the nomi¬ 
nation ; “ executive privilege ” is an 
old and continuing bone of con¬ 
tention. But all that emerged from Mr 
Flanigan’s testimony, which was 
restricted severely by the White House, 
was that he had indeed spoken briefly 
to Mr Kleindienst about the ITT case 
on rhree occasions. Mr Kleindienst, 
recalled to the stand, could not 
remember any of these insignificant" 
exchanges, 



Kleindienst feces more flak 


Four Democrats on the committee 
voted with the Republican minority but 
two of them, Senator Hart, a leading 
liberal, and Senator Byrd, the deputy 
leader in the Senate, let it be known 
that they might change their minds 
after the Senate debate. This is certain 
to be prolonged. In the end, the nomin¬ 
ation seems likely to be approved, if 
only on the unflattering ground that 
the President is entitled to his own 
choice for the Justice Department. But 
even if the liberals cannot stop the 
nominaition, itbey wilil keep alive ithe 
i»>ue of 'the \dnviniisitraltiion's coey rclia- 
tbns width big business. 

This anyone could have predicted. 
What must have come as an 
unexpected blow to the Administration 
and to ITT was the insistence of 
Senator Mathias that the committee’s 
interest in ITT was not exhausted. Mr 
Mathias is a liberal Republican w'ho 
has been a thorn in the Administra¬ 
tion’s side before now. He toed the 
party line on the nomination but he 
feels that the question of improper 
pressure by ITT cannot be shelved— 
even by moving the Republican con¬ 
vention from San Diego, now a city of 
unhappy associations, to Miami Beach. 


FBI comes home 


Washington, DC 

Most indestructible of bureaucrats, J. 
Edgar Hoover made himself into a folk- 
hero and the Federal Bureau of Invest!- 
gaitlion imto am independent fiefdoin 
whiitih 'ills nominal master, the Attorney 
General, found it wise not to meddle 


with. No President ever had the nerve 
to ask him to retire, so he died on 
Monday nig^ht still in office at 77. 
Eiilogies and mark^ of respect do not 
alter the fact that any President would 
feel l>ound to use the occasion to get 
the FBI back within the normal chain 
of administrative authority. 

President Nixon tost no time at all: 
the decision to put Mr L. Patrick Gray 
in charge was announced on Wednes¬ 
day. He had been Chosen to succeed 
Mr Kleindienst as Deputy Attorney 
(General but, witfti Mr. Kleindienst’s 
appointment to head the Department 
of Justice still hanging fire in the 
Senate, the President decided to make 
Mr Gray, instead, acting director of 
the FBI until the end of November. 
An acting appointment needs no con¬ 
firmation by die Senate, thougfi a per¬ 
manent appointment would. By 
Noverrtber 8th Mr Nixon will know 
whether he is to have a second preri- 
dential term: if he wins, he wdl be 
able to choose his own men once more 
in a reasonable confidence tfhat the 
Democratic majority, cha:stened, will 
confirm his choices without undue 
questioning. Questioning, not so much 
of the nonilinee as of the whole field of 
habits and activities of the FBI, would 
almost certainly have followed if Mr 
Nixon had made a permanent appoint¬ 
ment just now. 

Mr Gray is a calm, quiet, thorougH» 
hardworking man in his middle fifties^ 
who spent 20 years as a naval officer, 
some time in pri^^atc law practice and 
some time again in political service to 
Mr Nixon, whose staff he joined ih 
i960. As Assistant Attorney General in ' 
charge of the civil division of the 
Justice Department he has spoken and 
worked in several causes close to the * 
President’s heanit. 

He was entrusted with the court 
aspects of the attempt to control the 
May Day demonstration in Washing¬ 
ton last year. He has spoken in defence 
of Mr Nixon’s economic policy against 
Mr George Meany and the trade, ^ 
unions and he celebrated Law Day 
Los Angeles with a speech not about 
the law but about the bias and inaccu¬ 
racies of the television news networiu^ 
the New York Times and the Washing¬ 
ton Post. First and foremost Mr Gray 
is a loyal political servant of Mr 
Nixon. He is, however, free of the 
rhetorical habits that make other mem¬ 
bers of the Justice Department team 
obnoxious to Democrats and liberals. 
He can also be relied on, if anyone can, 
not to coittiim Ac Hoover tmdltion of 
xnaifrifcattn^ Ae FBI as a separeite 
beancH of Ae goveamment, 



Saab-Scania, a technological leader, 
manufacturing advanced aircraft, space 
equipment, avionics, cars, buses, trucks, 
computers, numerical control syslerns, 
valves, process instruments, marine automation 
equipment - and a lot more besides. 


Saah-Scania is a Swedish company, 
the largest in Scandinavia en^aaed in 
advanced technical development, 
with t!ie resources and know-how to create 
better {) rod nets for now' and the future. 
Saab-Sca!iia is a name to remember. 
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discerning consumer 



The Departmental Head 

The Sunday Times Business News caters So, by the same token, The Sunday Tiines 

ten the businessman with more intelligence Business News is where your advertising will 

than time Because it gives him exactly what be most effective. It’s where our readers are 
he wants every week The broad picture of , accustomed to absorbing as much infoimation 
evi t \ ihinit which is likely to affect his business as possible. So your advertisements will be 
not pin ely C'lty news, but an interpretation seen and considered as a part of this whole, 
of woi Id .itfairs and their bearing on his And will reach him where more specialised 

tonnnci cial scene publications may not. 

The SundayTimes Business News 
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Books 


Profits made easy 

THE NAKED MANAGER 

Unveiled by Robert Heller. 

Barrie and Jenkins. 246 pages. £2.50. 

Many readers of fiis fortnightly column 
in the Observer, and all oonnoisseu'rs 
of his editorship of Management 
Today, will know Mr Bob Heller as 
the wittiest and most realistic of British 
commentators on business manage¬ 
ment, an activity wiiich tie tliinks 
probably does not exist. These quali¬ 
ties of wit and realism sometimes clasti 
in a volume that consists quite largely 
of about a thousand examples of how 
awful botli Britisli and American busi¬ 
ness decision-makers are. Unsurpris¬ 
ingly, some of his examples are unfair. 
But this is still a dailing book which 
can (and should) lx read with deep 
pain and profit by all tliosc in the 
(irofession it lampoons, with interest by 
many investors, and tor fun by every- 
lx)dy without a thin skin. 

Mr Heller’s basic rule of thumb—a 
digit on which he is very keen—is that 
nearly all good management is merely 
an expression of one great idea. When¬ 
ever a company boasts of its own 
managerial excellence, sell the shares ; 
or, if you own the firm, fire the boss. 
The worst sort of merger fanatic is the 
one who says that “ in buying a com¬ 
pany we are buying management as a 
primary asset." This means that he is 
spending good money on the entirely 
evanescent. Of course, you can’t buy 
managers—because the better man¬ 
agers can, and often do, walk out. 

In mosi inairkots only two pro¬ 
ducers plus one specialist will usually 
make money. Generally, therefore, a 
big company will do best if it sticks to 
one basic area where it is lord of the 
market. If it should discover bright 
aggressive entrepreneurs in its midst, it 
will make more money by encouraging 
these rarities to go into business for 
tlieinselvcs—^while keeping a slice of 
the equity for the good old firm. It 
takes a very bright manager to make 
a merger into a success, and a very 
bright manager should usually l>e too 
bright to try. 

If you do have to take a decision fo? 
<‘xpan8ion, go for “ fail-safe projects 


where even if there is disaster you will 
break even ; thei^ are a surprising lot 
of these around. But, generally, the 
best way to make money for your com¬ 
pany in both Britain and America just 
now is to stop losing it. In almost any 
company you will find that 20 j.>ei 
cent of customers account for 80 pei 
cent of turnover, 20 per cent of com¬ 
ponents account for Bo per cent of 
cost, 20 per cent of executives do 80 
per cent of the really profitable work, 
kcinembering this, you should have 
one clear policy towards unprofitable 
operations : close them -starting with 
itlhose whe*re, according to die 
anguished cries of tlie lincumben'ts, 
jirosperity is just around the cornei 
(because these will be the most plaus¬ 
ible liars). Don’t pray to the good god 
Mammon for a new product, but foi 
one that will become ver>' old. Possibly, 
half the products on world markets an 
a decade’s lime will be “ new," but, 
equally, half of them will he antique, 
and within that half the great fortunes 
and returns on capital will be made. 

It follows that the sound stock 
market investor should go only for 
conglomerates that are hatchet men ; 
the sorts which tyrannise their man¬ 
agers into raising return on capital 
from 10 to If) per cent, but point out 
that, while tlie hardest way of doing 
this *s to iai.se jirotits by half, the 
easier way will usually be by reducing 
capital employed by one-lhird. Ihifor- 
tunately, conglomerale.s and diversifiers 
of the other—or exjiansionarv—sort 
were bid up in bull markets Ixcause if 
Wonder Goinpany A buys Wonder 
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Company B with money borrowed at 
fixed interest, any margin between B’s 
profits and the interest paid comes 
through as a straight, juicy increment 
in company A’s earnings per share. If 
you are a clever speculator, you can 
sometimes ride along profitably on this 
money illusion, provided you remem¬ 
ber to get out Ixfore it is struck down 
by nemesis: in the form of a realisa¬ 
tion that finns with the biggest debts 
do not make the most profits in the 
long itenu. You wiill often get a breath¬ 
ing space for departure because many 
tycoons go on fooling quite a lot of the 
investment establishment ^.such as the 
insurame companies) almost as long as 
they do go on ftx>l'ing theniMrlves. The 
American hull markets have been even 
more brilliant than Uiitisli ones in 
developing that strange animal “ the 
perpetuallv loss-making fx>lential 

growth stjar -like one hot Wall! Stireet 
tip, an electronic tape firm, whicli had 
lost money foi 14 successive years. 

Within your own. company, listen to 
what your competitors .say about you 
and your products. Bight time.s out of 
10 it is more accurate, a.s well a.s much 
cheaper, than the findings of a man¬ 
agement consultant. Never believe your 
own advertising (after all, nobody else 
doe.s) or your own PR (even if every¬ 
body else does). Discontent is the 
divine aid of good management, and 
all knowledge is the lesult of inquisi¬ 
tiveness. Unfortunately, experience is 
anotlier name for ceasing to be 
inquisiitiive—-foi‘ ceasing to ask, because 
ilic answer has l)een jirejudged. T’hcre- 
fore, a firm should always get rid of 
experienced inanagers. 'I'he chief 
executive ought to lx preparing to 
hand over to a nominated successor 
by the age of 00, and on or Ixfore his 
6f)th birthday make quite .sure that you 
c lear out the old buzzard for gtxxl. 
While lie is in office, iiowever, let him 
he a buzzard, ’liie most profitable firms 
are often run by neo-Nazis, even 
although their malevolent dictatorship 
usually has to be balanced by high pay 
to those they hire and so frequently 
fire. One big company, which has 
multiplied its investors’ fortunes ten¬ 
fold over the past decade, has been 
run by an inhuman demon who has : 
surrounded himself with well-paid 
weaklings who peiCodically had to be 
fired for their weakness. Over a long- 
drawn-out dismissal, the boss would 
sadistically strip the victim of his last 
vc^stiges srU-rcspcct. Rebuking a man 
Molently and cruelly in front of others 
never fails to denudish the current target 
and soften up later victims. 

Tbis is a most efBcdenit way to irun 
one’s business, but would be most in¬ 
efficient if applied to oneself. 
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Goodbye, Norman 
Rockwell _ 

DEOLINE AND FALL 

By Otto Friedrich. 

Michael Joseph. 511 pages. £5. 

THE FAMILY 

By Ed Sanders. 

HarUDavis. 412 pages. £2.50. 

Once upon a tiine^ and it seemed real 
at the time, Americans believed that 
they were a friendly, small-town folk 
whose lack of sophistication was 
balanced by a faith in human good¬ 
ness and the social justice of the free 
enterprise system. For proof, they 
pinned on their walls the paintings Mr 
Nomian Rockwell did for the covers 
of the Saturday Evening Post, a cheer¬ 
ful weekly magazine which, every 
American schoolchild learned, was 
founded by Benjamin Franklin. Those 
days have gone. So has the Post. It 
died in 1969. In that year, too, Miss 
Sharon Tate and some friends were 
brutally murdered in California and 
today there are undoubtedly more 
Americans who have heard of the 
murderer, Mr Charles Manson, than 
of Mr Rockwell. The American self- 
image now recognises strains of horror. 

What went wrong? These two books 
by American investigative journalists 
address the same question. Mr Fried¬ 
rich, who was the Post’s managing 
editor in its last years, recounts the 
boardroom wranglings of the 1960s. 
It was clear in 1961 that the Post was 
out-of-tunc with urban America. But 
various attempts to liven it uj) failed 
and lost tlte Curtis Publishing Com¬ 
pany of Philadelphia millions of 
dollars. The final blow was the deci¬ 
sion, by the Post’s fourth new president 
in eight years, to drop about half the 
Post’s subscribers again.st their will, »in 
order to pare down the list to a defin¬ 
able and affluent group attractive to 
advertisers. Mr Friedrich believes that 
with better financial inanagcsment the 
Post could have survived ; he believes 
that, because of its age, the magazine 
deserved to live. Watching the 
spectacle, Mr Friedrich became dis¬ 
illusioned with the American competi¬ 
tive economic system which let a 
national institution disappear becau.se 
of one man’s fear of losing his invest¬ 
ment. 

But Mr Friedrich dismisses too 
lightly the possibility that the Post 
died of b]an<lnes.s. In spile of its high 
circulation {more than G.r^rn before 
. paring) the Post never got in step with 
postwar America. And to read Mr 
iSwders’s chronicle of the Manson 
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familv and how it grew, one realises 
that the world of Saturday Evening 
Post and Norman Rockwell was always 
unreal. America was never the baked- 
beans-supper, town-meeting land that 
the Post suggested : it had not abo¬ 
lished senseless cruelty or violence. 

There needed to be a book about 
the Tate murders ; they have lodged 
themselves in everyone’s consciousness, 
no matter what care has Ijecn taken to 
avoid reading the details. I'hey took 
place in southern California, and they 
iiappened—by gross coincidence—in 
tlie home of Mr Roman Polanski, the 
film producer who has served up mix¬ 
tures of witchcraft, infant deformity, 
sex and sadism on the cinema screen. 

Mr Sanders helps to satisfy the 
curiosity that the crime and the subse¬ 
quent trial stimulated. He follows 
Manson from an early stint in prison 
in 1955 to the period in the autumn of 
1969 when he and his miserable crew 
were hiding out in the desert. He does 
shed some light on the relation 
between murderer and victims ; 
Manson was a show-business hanger- 
on, among other things, and for a time 
cultivated the sons and daughters of 
the film industry’s famous. But Mr 
Sanders does not find the causal link. 
There are plenty of deviant com¬ 
munes, full of drugs and occult 
nastiness. There are few bands of 
marauding assassins. 

This is a well researched book, badly 
written. It is a pity that Mr Sanders 
choo.ses such strange vocabulary and 
syntax (when he .discovers something 
that may have influenced Manson 
towards his murder-kick, he identifies 
it as a “ sleazo-input ”). At times the 
book i<s almost inooherent. But it is 
also compulsive, repulsive reading, and 
careful to the point of reticence about 
the actual descriptions of sex or 
murder. It is not in any sense porno¬ 
graphy. 


tHit 

Justice as fairness 

A THEORY OF JUSTICE 
By John Rawls. 

Clarendon Press: Oxford University 
Press. 622 pages. £5. 

The currently dominant view of justice 
is mainly utilitarian, with intuitionist 
qualifications. As an alternative to this, 
Professor Rawls develops a theory 
which belongs to the social contract 
liradition of L^ke, Rousseau and Kant. 
His primary concern is ..with principles 
which determine the basic structure of 
a society. His central idea is that these 
will be just if they are ones which 
rational men would have contractually 
accepted if they had been choosing 
principles behind a veil of ignorance,” 
that is, with each not knowing any¬ 
thing about his own abilities or assets 
or about the position in society which 
he will actually occupy. 

This leads first to the general concep¬ 
tion that “ All social values . . . are to 
be distributed equally unless an unequal 
distribution ... is to everyone’s 
advantage,” and then to two special 
principles, the first that “ Each person 
is to have an equal right to the most 
extensive total system of equal basic 
liberties compatible with a similar 
system of liberty for all,” the second 
that “ Social and economic inequalities 
are to be arranged so that they are 
both ... to the greatest benefit of the 
least advantaged ... and attached to 
positions open to all [with] fair equality 
of opportunity.” 

Professor Rawls starts with abstract 
principles and hypothetical situations, 
but gradually feeds in complicating 
realities. He examines first the prin¬ 
ciples that would regulate a society in 
which everyone acted justly, and only 
later considers what to do about 
injustice. And although his starting 
point is an admittedly imaginary con¬ 
tract subject to highly artificial con¬ 
straints, he eventually reaches the 
questions of the limits to majority rule, 
the toleration of intolerance, and the 
justification of civil disobedience. 

This notion of “justice as fairness” 
has been propounded by Professor 
Rawls in articles that have been much 
discussed by philosophers, who yvill 
welcome this full-scale exposition. 
Though he makes no claim to origin¬ 
ality, no one can deny the freshness 
and ingenuity with which he develops 
his ideas or the breadth and balance of 
his discussion. The book is, ind^t 
long. Precautions against objections, 
replies to them, and adjustmente to 
meet them result in a lot of repetition, 
and a rather laboured ityle is an 
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ob^ade to compreheiision. But this is 
a veiry interesting and important work. 

The author’s aim is not to analyse 
an existing concept of justice, but to 
propose a concept which will be 
acceptable, and which will be r^og- 
nised as implicit in constitutional 
democracy. So the main substantive 
issues concern the acceptability of the 
central idea and the transitions from 
this to the “ general conception,” to 
the two “ special principles,” and 
thence to more detailed applications. 
Taking the transitions first, one can 
question whether a rational man, 
choosing behind the “ veil of ignor¬ 
ance,” really would prefer Rawls’s 
solution —^ society which maximises 
the advantage of the worst-ofF indi¬ 
vidual—to one which maximises aver¬ 
age utility. The argument on this 
issue is the core of the book. Would 
it not be reasonable to gamble on the 
society which gave one the highest 
“ expectation ” of happiness ? Profes¬ 
sor Rawls’s reply criticises the assign¬ 
ment (implicit in this objection) of 
prior probabilities by the principle of 
indifference, and appeals to our 
reluctance to take risks with our des¬ 
cendants’ prospects ; but neither point 
carries conviction. 

It is said to Vje a merit of “ justice 
as fairness ” that it is a better basis 
than utilitarianism for the defence of 
liberty. Rawls gives the first of his 
special principles priority over the 
second, and he seems therefore to be 
saying that restric*^ions or inequalities 
of liberty can be justified only if they 
are for the sake of liberty itself : free¬ 
dom is not to be sacrificed to other 
advantages. But the argument that 
justifies this re.sts on the view that 
rreedom becomes more important than 
material amenities once a certain level 
of well-being is reached. The priority 
of the first principle, though an ultimate 
goal, is conditional, not absolute. 

His theory is exposed to attack from 
two sides. The adherent of average 
utility will .say that the conclusion is 
more egalitarian than the starting-point 
should allow. Others will find it not 
egalitarian enough. It provides a 
schema for the justification of inequali¬ 
ties—even unequal liberties at some 
times, and unequal wealth at all— 
which may well seem unfair even if 
from behind tlic v« '* of ignorance it 
would be reasonable to accept a 
sc^iety that included them. And, unlike 
»iis forerunners in the contractual 
tradition, Rawb cannot say that what 
happens is fair because everyone has 
(explicitly or implicitly) agreed to it: 
his contract is purdy hypothetical. 


A wayward life 

THE SADDEST STORY 

By Arthur Mizener. 

Bodley Head. 639 pages. £5. 

Ford Madox Ford intended the brilliant 
book for which he is best known, ” The 
(iood Soldier,” to be called “The 
Saddest Story.” He recognised it to 
have been produced by “ a concaten¬ 
ation of circumstances of a rather 
purposele.ss and wayvyard life.” He 
always regretted the change of title 
forced on him by his publisher, who 
believed that the original would have 
made the book unsaleable when it 
appeared in the middle of the first 
world war. The title has been resur¬ 
rected, appropriately, for the story of 
Ford’s own chaotic life. 

It is interesting to speculate what 
Ford’s reputation might have been if, 
like his contemporary E. M. Forster, 
he had written only a few books and 
stopped after the best. Yet restraint, 
artistic, emotional or financial, was not 
in Ford’s character. He wrote 8i books 
in a life which he began as Ford 
Hennann Hueffer in Surrey in 1873, 
and ended as Ford Madox Ford in 
France in 1939. He abandoned too 
many women ; he talked too much ; 
ran up too many debts ; kept altering 
ins name .and creating confusion about 
his nationality. This confusion arose 
when lie lived for a time in fJermany, 
pretending to his mistress, Violet Hunt, 
and even to himself, that he wa.s in the 
process of adopting the German 
nationality of his ancestors in order 
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to secure the divorce which his wife, 
Elsie, refused him in his native Britain. 
The whole scandal—-which had even 
landed him in Brixton prison for a few 
days—was one of the many reasons for 
which Ford was never liked, never 
admired, and never, in truth, awarded 
liis proper place in English literature. 

This careful biography by the 
American scholar, Mr Arthur Mizener, 
who is the author of a major work on 
the life of F. Scott Fitzgejald, should 
help to restore the balance. Taking a 
historical laliier than a psychological 
approarli, Mr Mizener traces the 
unei.Ttain path of Ford's career. He 
clironicles, rather than explains, the 
mysterious lo-year collaboration with 
Conrad. 

Mr Mizener shows how Ford exer¬ 
cised a major influencse on English and 
American literature witii tlic founding 
of his two under-appreciated journals— 
the English Review and the Trans¬ 
atlantic Review. He also makes clear— 
with no attempt at editorialising—that 
for a vam, conservative, vacillating 
man. Ford was astonishingly generous 
in recognising literary' talent as great 
or greater than his own—notably in 
F.zra Pound, D. H. Lawrence and 
Hemingway. 

.'\t times one becomes impatient with 
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the book’s sobriety. Episodes of what 
was virtually unbearable anguish 
(Ford suffered several nervous break¬ 
downs) are described with a scholarly 
piling of fact upon fact. There are no 
crescendos in this biography but, to be 
fair, we have Ford’s own work as a 
chronicle of his emotional life. Mr 
Mizener has made an invaluable con¬ 
tribution to literary history and there 
will be few scholars who will not 
appreciate the appendix in which he 
discusses in detail the lesser-known 
works of this perplexing, but great, 
novelist. 

At the bottom 

of the garden _ 

NARCOTIC PLANTS 

By William Emboden. 

Studio Vista. 168 pages. £2.80. 

THE DRUG MAKERS 
By William Breckon. 

Eyre Methuen. 222 pages. £3.50. 


Come into the garden, Maud, and let 
us both get high on catmint and 
periwinkle, fennel and belladonna. 
Hand-in-hand, we will become nutmeg 
junkies and I will promise you the 
kick of amphetamines^ the liberation of 
cannabis and the visions of Isd. And if 
you arc alive at the end of it, we will 
travel the earth in .search of still wilder 
sensations to be found in trees, flowers, 
leaves and fungi. On second thoughts, 
pour me a gin, dear, while I see if 
there are any cigarettes in the house. 
For I have learned from Dr William 
Emboden what every jungle simpleton 
knows, that while theie’s no kick like 
the nature kick, you have to know 
where to look. 

It take.s a botanist and a scholar of 
Dr Embodeirs calibre to track down 
some of the most mind-bending plants 
that make cannabis and the opium 
pop]n seem almost innocuous, and to 
include photographs, paintings and 
drawings of almost all of them, 
althougli a few remain hard to iden- 
<if\. The Indian tribes of central and 
I.atin America used extracts from the 
teu\ctli tree to drug saciificial victims 
to point where they were reduced 
to zombies w'ho nevertheless 

still had sufficient muscular co-ordina¬ 
tion to chu\b hundreds of steps to the 
high altars, fhrt most of the narcotic 
plant.<: that grow in America and 
across Asia and Africa arc known, and 
sometimes still used, by the locals. 
They include the fly agaric mushroom, 
and a number of puff-balls which have 
attracted much attention among other 
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writers. 

Europe, however, went through a 
period when its increasingly sophisti¬ 
cated, urbanised citizens were ashamed 
of the remedies of the past, when the 
same drug served as stimulant, seda¬ 
tive, aphrodisiac, abortion-inducer and 
general curc-all, and they erased much 
of the record. Only socially acceptable 
drugs of th(‘ alcohol-tea-coffec-cocoa- 
tobacco variety continued to be used 
enthusiastically, although .some potent 
herb <teas still appear as pain killers i-n 
Russian pliarmacopoeias. For its other 
stimulants, tranquillisers and pain¬ 
killers, the west lias turned increasingly 
to synthetic drugs, upon which a 
highly controversial industry has been 
built. 

Mr WiWiam Breckon’s book deals 
mainly with the British side of drug 
manufacture and the industry’s regular 
skirmishes with the govenment. He is 
not unsympathetic with the better 
manufacturers, though he takes a few’ 
well-earned swipes at their selling 
inetfiods. It Is a low-keyed, sensible 
account of the administrative and poli¬ 
tical problems of men whose lives have 
never been disturbed by the shriek of 
a mandrake ; who would be hard to 
co-nvince that chocolate was an aphro¬ 
disiac and who would never, never 
drink beer made by spitting chewed 
corn into a common bowl. Yet some of 
the most potent drug.s known to them 
can be extracted, dn high concentra¬ 
tions, from the plants on Dr 
Emboden’s list. 
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Programmed President 

COURAGE AND HESniATION: INSIDE 
THE NIXON ADMINISTRATION' 

By Allen Drury. 

Michael Joseph. 317 pages. £3.25. 


For three months just over a year ago 
Mr Allen Drury went back to political 
reporting from his more recent success 
as a political novelist. But this time 
his reporting was handed to him on a 
plate. He was given the run of the 
White House and had full co-operation 
in his research from everyone there, 
induding the President—with the sole 
(and odd) exception of the President’s 
press secretary. The result is an 
amalgam of chatty comment and 
verbatim interviews with the White 
House staff, the Nixon family and a 
number of people in government and 
Congress who were closely connected 
with the President. It is a revealing 
account of how the most demanding 
job in the world is being managed on 
behalf of the present incumbent. 

Mr Drury’s verdict is that it is 
being over-managed, so that the 
personality and humanity of Mr Nixon 
are obscured from the public. Partly 
this is the fault of the news media, 
which have never given Mr Nixon a 
fair chance ; Mr Drury’s book can 
hardly have pleased his old colleagues. 
Partly of course the fault is the 
President’s ; he seems to lack the 
confidence and drive needed to break 
through the barriers that inevitably 
surround him. But mainly, in Mr 
Drury’s opinion, the blame rests on Mr 
Nixon's staff, able, dedicated but 
lacking experience of Washington and 
of government and tactlessly cocksure 
that they are doing the best that 
anyone could for their President. Mr 
Drury offers some suggestions about 
how they, and Mr Nixon, might do 
l>etter, particularly by following up the 
many constructive and innovatory 
proposals that have got nowhere and 
by showing more sympathy for 
Congre.ssmen’s problems and pre¬ 
judices. 

The book is most enjoyable, at least 
for anyone who already has a working 
knowledge of how the American 
system of government is set up, and it 
is less superficial than it seems at first 
glance. But it is a pity that British 
readers are not being given an oppor¬ 
tunity to progress to another and 
much more penetrating study of 
“Nixon in the White House” by 
Messrs Evans and Novak, which came 
out in the United States at about the 
same time. 
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Watched pot ? _ 

THE NEW ZEALANDER 

By Anthony Trollope, edited by 

N. John Hall. 

O^rendon Press: Oxford University 
Press. 271 pages. £3. 

ANTHONY TROLLOPE AND HIS 
CONTeiW»ORARIES 

By David Skilton. 

Longman. 184 pages. £2.50. 

It is a sign of Trollope's steadily rising 
reputation diat a full-length manuscript 
of his, rejected when he offered it to 
Longman’s in 1855 and never subse¬ 
quently publislied, should now be 
exhumed, edited and offered to the 
general public, less as a literary curios¬ 
ity tlian as an intrinsically interesting 
lx)ok. “ The New Zealander ” is not a 
work of fiction, but a tract for the 
times, of the same order as Carlyle’s 
“ Latter-Day Pamphlets.” Trollope 
thought 'those fulminations exaggerated 
in itheir pessfimLsan, buit his own study of 
mid-Victorian England is coloured by 
misgivings about its future. The title 
derives from Macaulay’s prognostica- 
ition that a New Zealander would one 
day sketch the ruins of St Paul’s from 
a broken arch of London Bridge ; and 
Dore’s engraving, reproduced in this 
volume, catches Macaulay’s apocalyp- 
Hic note quite brilliantly. TioUope, how¬ 
ever, was not cut out, temperamentally, 
‘to be a prophet of doom ; his satire is 
pretty mild and predictable, and his 
rhetorical passages, especially his 
exhortations, are all too reminiscent of 
Carlyle’s bombast. The book was no 
doubt meant -as a pot-boiler, though as 
ift was not accepted it can hardly rank 
as one. Trollope wrote it as a mature 
man, and his judgments on current 
social trends are bas^ on shrewd obser¬ 
vation. Students of his work will l)e 
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glad to have so substantial a chunk of 
new material ; but it k worth noting 
•thajt Trollope himself never so much 
as mention^ iit in his autobiography. 

Mr Skilton’s study, “ Anthony 
Trollope and his Contemporaries,’' 
takes its useful place among a number 
of recent critical commentaries on the 
novdist. It pavs particular attention to 
the conventions of Victorian fiction, 
impo.sed b\^ die quite explicit demands 
of serious-minded middle-class readers. 
I’lie problems posed by these expec¬ 
tations involved other authors besides 
Trollope, but Mr Skilton concentrates 
on him because, though he had his 
detractors among the critics, he 
achieved such outstanding popularity. 

Vat books 


(iuides to the value-added tax are 
falling like autumn leaves—to the 
surprise of no one, despite the season. 
One way of deciding which to buy is 
by price. And on this score Mr Hugh 
Mainprice’s Vat; A Concise Guide 
(Vat Planning and Publications, 45P) 
wins hands down. He was working on 
the Vat legislation in the Customs and 
Excise department until March, and 
goes as far as is pos.sihIc at this stage— 
the legislation provides for most of the 
details to be filled in later in the 
summer. But most of them have been 
mulled over in the Customs, and some 
have been tried out on the interested 
parties. Naturally, Mr Mainpricc 
was privy to fho.se discussions, and this 
shows in his book : for instance, the 
three possible schemes that the Cu.stoms 
has in mind to make life easier for 
retailers are described. 

Professor Whcatcroft’s Value Added 
Tax (Cassell, £1.80) claims to be no 
more than a “ short book ”—a “ first 
instalment.” He proposes a longer and 
more definite hook “after the legis¬ 
lation i.s passed,” and, no doubt, after 
the necessary orders and regulations 
have been made. This first bite goes a 
little deeper than Mr Mainprke’s in 
informal discussion of the tax and how 
it works. It is doubtful whether Pro¬ 
fessor Wheatcroft is entirely accurate 
in his understanding of some of the 
legislation. For instance, he thinks that 
perhaps a theft from a business would 
count as a taxable supply from the 
business to the thief—particularly if 
the thief was discovered and success¬ 
fully sued for damages—otherwise tax 
could be avoided by arranged theft 
followed by arranged compensation. 
But under its general provisions Vat 
only apjylies to supplies “ in the course 
of a business,” which can hardly apply 
to a robbery. The loophole that 
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bothers Professor Wheatcroft is less 
than life-size; it would involve an 
uncomfortably large risk of criminal 
prosecution. 

Butterworth’s Value Added Tax and 
The Bill Explained (£1.70) has a text 
of the bill together with sliort textual 
note.s by that publisher’s editorial staff. 
'Phis will have to be revised in the late 
summer. It has an explanation of the 
lax by Mr Jeffeiy^ English. Professor 
Alan rail's \'alue Added Tax 
(M<'( Jraw'-Hill^ £3.60) is more of an 
economic guide to \'at, with extensive 
coverage of Eurojx^an versions of the 
tax. (It was written before the budget.) 

It.s strength and its weakness arc that 
it covers, quite briefly the theoretical 
giound that has been comprehensively 
covered in the standard textbooks on 
public finance and the value-added tax, 
such as those by Profes.sor Carl Schoup. 

It is more up to date than most of 
these, but on the facts it will soon be 
out of date itself. 

Meanwhile Mr D. S. Buchanan of 
the Department of Trade and Indus¬ 
try's librar\' has performed an invalu¬ 
able service by compiling for Aslib a 
bibliograpliy on Vat (Value Added : 
the tax and the concept, 75p), which 
gives sources of information and lists 
books under five headings. ' y;, 
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HUNGARIAN TRADING COMPANY FOR aECTRICAL EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 

imos: BODAPEST 62. P.0.1. 377 TEIEGRMB: mmm miMPEST 

TRANSELEKTRO OFFERS: 

POWER GENERATION, TRANSMISSION, DISTRIBUTION, 
AND EQUIPMENT FOR CONSUMPTION 


p COMPLETE STEAM POWER STATION 

Condensing and back pressure turbines, 

turbo sets, 

turboalternatora, 

boiler plants, feed water treatment, 
fuel and ash handling equipment, 
other thermal and electrical equipment, 
synchronous condensers. 

p AIR CONDENSATION EQUIPMENT 

Heat exchangers, cooling towers, 
transformer oil coolers, 
patents and licances. 

p TRANSFORMER SUBSTATIONS 

up to 420 kV stations, distribution stations and rural 
electrification. 

^ TRANSFORMERS 

distribution—and power transformers up to 400 MVA. 

up to 420 kV Grid stations, distribution stations and rural 

I SWITCHGEAR 

for low*, medium* and high'voltage up to 420 kV, 
circuit breakers, isolating switches, fightning 
arrestors, fuses, metalclad for equipment, control 
desks, supervisory control system for power station 
and networks. 


I SBy/ll-CONDUCTORS, RECTIFIERS 

and elements. Railway rectifiers, automatic anti-corrosion 
protection for pipelines, other specialities. Welding sets 

I POWER TRANSMISSION UNES 

ACSR and all-aluminium conductors, porcelain insulators, 
transmission line fittings and assemblies. 

) ELECTRIC MOTORS, GENERATORS 

AC snd DC, train Mghting equipment, complete education 
laboratories, etc 

I ELECTRICAL UGHTING AND 
INSTALLATION MATERIALS 

Complete public illumination and fittings. 

I CATERING AND SUPERMARKET 
EQUIPMENT 

Refrigerators and deepfrsezers, espresso machines, coffee 
grinders etc. 

I DOMESTIC ELECTRICAL APPUANCES 


BANCA COMMERCIALE ITALIANA 

HEAD OFFICE—MILAN 
London Branch : 42 Graahem Street, EC2V TLA 
Balance Sheet as at December Slat, 1971 


LUbllitiM 

Capital Stock ... 

Rasarve Fund ... 

Unclaimad Olvidands 
Daposita. 

Savings Daposits L. 924,138.770.872 

Currant and ) Customari L. 3.219,840,213,433 

other accounts / Correspondents L 1,927,543,329,076 

Circular ehaquas outstanding L 61,626,973,027 

Advances from Cantral Bank . 

Liabilltias ' 

for gunrantaas . L. 404,462,532.522 

for I'ravocabla credits ... L. 69,410,265,550 

for commarcial aecaptancas L. 43.659,866,576 


Staff liquidation fund. 

Provision for dfpreclatlon of Pramisas 
Creditors for bills taken for collactlon . . 
Items in transit and sundry ... 

Unearned Discount, Interest, ate 
Profits brought forward 
Net profit for 1971 


Depositors 
of Securities 


1 as guarantee 
I Iri ructody 


L 376,692.268,083 
L. 2.369,440.718.223 


60,000.000,000 

19,602,295,652 

24,246,312 


L. 5.733.199.294.408 
L 347,743,924 


517,532,664,648 

51,300.000,000 

14.144.781,735 

171.607.390.276 

117,032,724,633 

38.987.244,539 

90,302.880 

6,028.552.226 


L 6.729,897.241.233 


L. 2,746.132,986.306 
L 9,476.030,227,539 


Aaeati 

Cash In hand . ... 

Batanew with Caintral Bank. 

Funds avaliabla with other banks. 

Traasury Bills and othtr Govarnmant Sacurltlea. 

Sacurltlas guaranttad by the Stata. 

Our Donfollo of sacurltlas ; 

Sharas . L 21.841.814.987 

Bondi ; 

of Industrial and othar 

antarpriiaa . L. 80.373.775.294 

mortgaga Bonds L. 178.728.990.186 

Participations in : 

Mediobanca . L 2.888,700.000 

Cradito Fondiarlo . L. 3.488.000.000 

Banco d| Chiavarl L. 9,517.095,560 

Othars L. 4,388.527.377 

Afnilated Foraign Banks . 

Loans : 

Bills diseountad . L. 430,483,329.118 

Currant and ) Customers L. 2.235,832,068.904 

othar aceounu { CorraspKsndants L 414,458.989,538 

Contango Loans L. 27.068,420,077 

Non-Cash Cradita: 

Customers' llabllKlas for 

guarantaM. L 404.462.592.522 

Customars' Mabliltias for 

Irravocabla eraditi L. 69.410.265,550 

Customan’ liabilltias for 

aecaptancas . iL. 49.699.866.576 

Bills for collactlon . 

itams In transit and sundry. 

intcrast accruad racalvabla. ate. 

Bank pramisas and othar Raal Ettata . 

Furniture and aquipmant ... . 


Sscurltla* I as guawnta 
on deposit f m custody 


L. 976.692.268.089 
L. 2.969.440.718.229 


i. 111.354.118,616 

I 535,195.512.091 
L. 1.072.504,442.671 
L. 588,150.173,222 
L 226,366,519,170 


L 280.944,560,467 


L. 20.282,322.937 
L 1.260.785,692 


L. 3.107.849.607.637 


L. 517,592.664.648 
L. 171 607.990.276 
L. 53.608.995.013 

t; 

^ 

L. 6.729.897.241.239 

L. 2.746.192.986,306 
L. 9.416.0^,227.599 


. ^1, ^ ^ - . Paymant of DIvIdand 

An dividend for the ysar 1971 In payable as from Monday. April 24th. 1972, at all branch ofRcai of tha Bank In Italy; agalfiat pradantatlen of tha ihara «artt6««9** 

as prescribed by tha law actually In fopet- 


/ 
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CONSORZIO DI 
CREDITO PER LE 
OPERE PUBBLICHE 

CREDIOP 


AN ITALIAN STATUTORY CREDIT INSTITUTE WITH 
HEADQUARTERS IN ROME VIA QUINTINO SELLA, 2 
FULLY-PAID CAPITAL: LIT. 15.300 MILLION 
RESERVE FUNDS: LIT. 137.974 MILLION 


During flnnnclal yenr 1971: 

— the Cotk&orzio di Credito 
per le Opere PubbHche 
granted loans totalling Lit. 
1.763 billion in favour of 
the Treasury, of local Bodies 
and Hospitus, ^if Companies 
concessionaires of toll- 
motorways and of the State 
Railroads; 

— The bonds issued during 
the year by the Consorzio 
amounted to Lit. 1.599 bil* 
lion, to U^OO million and 
to DM 25 million; 

— The Conaotrzio paid Lit. 
453 billion interest to bond¬ 
holders; 

— After appropriation of 
Lit. 21.400 million to Special 
Contingency Fund, the finan¬ 
cial year 1971 closed with 
a net profit of Lit. 3.180 
million, firom wMch Lit. 
1.593 mlltton was allocated 
to Reserve Funds. 



BALANCE SHEET AT 31st DECEMBER 


ASSETS 

Loans 

Securities 

Current Accounts with Treasury, 
Bank of Italy and other Banks 
Sundry debtors and various 
Unamortized Bond Discount 
Other Assets 
Contra Accounts 


LIABIUTIES 

Capital 

Reserve Funds 

Bonds in circulation 

Matured Bonds and Accrued 

Interest 

Current Loan Commitments 
Sundry Creditors and various 
Other liabilities 
Net profit 
Contra Accounts 


1970 

1971 

(million lire) 

(million lire) 

6.406.726 

7^18336 

5.901 

6.683 

506.827 

567373 

15.604 

15JU5 

44.465 

52.664 

9.964 

8.848 

1.430.003 

1.554318 

8.419.490 

10.153.777 

15300 

18900 

113.427 

188981 

6.425.276 

798S9S1 

326.588 

411.178 

44.000 

71898 

45.941 

88988 

1&852 

14914 

3.103 

8.189 

L430.003 

1984919 

8.419.480 

l9.188.777 
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The common market's backysrd 


When Britain goes into Europe 
next year it will be joining a 
trading block which stretches 
in many products from Finland 
10 the borders of South Africa, 
with out|)osts in the three main 
oceans. ITiis is the result of a 
proliferation of preferential 
trading agreements made by the 
Six which has caused much 
irritation in Washington and 
Geneva. 

Two factors triggered off the 
growth of this network: the 
preferences which already 
existed between certain Euro¬ 
pean countries, notably France, 
and their former colonies were 
inherited by the EFIC ; and the 
.sheer impact of the common 
market on world trade pul 
pressure on some of the EEC’s 
trading partners, notably round 
the Mediterranean, to try to 
get inside the common external 
tariff. The importance of the 
EEC to these countries can be 
gauged from the fact that the 
original i8 African associates 
do nearly 8<)Vi> of their trade 
with the Six and the com¬ 
munity’s Mediterranean part¬ 
ners about 50%. 'Fhe non¬ 
applicant Efia countries do 
about half their trade with the 
I'en. 

Pride of place in the Euro¬ 
pean “ commonwealth ” goes to 
the 18 associated African states, 
known as the KAMA (Etats 
.\fncains et Malffache Associes) 


The French insisted on associate 
status for their African terri¬ 
tories before accepting the 
Treaty of Rome. The list of 
bcncficiarie.s was then extended 
to include the Belgian Congo 
and Riianda-Burundi, Italian 
S<7maliland and Dutch New 
Guinea. When the original 
convention ran out in 1963, 
mo.st of the benefheiaries had 
become independent states but 
they all agreed to continue the 
association on the basis of the 
Yaounde convention. This was 
renegotiated in 1969. 

Under the agreement, separate 
free trade areas have been set 
up between the EEC and each 
of the associated states. But the 
associates are free to impose 
revenue duties on imports from 
the EFXTi so long as they do not 
discriminate between or against 
the Six. In practice the 18 
(except Zaire—the former Bel¬ 
gian l^ongo) give preference to 
industrial goods from the EEC. 
In return they get free access 
to the EEC] market for their 
cominodiiy exports (except for 
goods directly competing with 
European produce, like sugar 
and vegetable oils), and finan¬ 
cial aid through the European 
Development Fund and Euro¬ 
pean Investment Bank. 'Fhe 
association is controlled by an 
elaborate set of institutions, 
with strictly equal representation 
of Europeans and Africans, 



iMfiUch thos0 hraafi oranges roU in 


except for the EDF, which is 
directly controlled by the Brus¬ 
sels commission. 

Assessments of the Yaounde 
association have ranged all the 
way from condemnation as a 
subtle form of neo-colonialism 
(particularly by English-speak¬ 
ing Africans) to praise as a 
model relationship between 
industrialised and developing 
countries. But for the 18 EAMA 
countries themselves it is essen¬ 
tially a bread-and-butter issue. 
They reckon they have more 
to gain from their association 
with the EEZ!) than from the 
United Nations and the mul¬ 
tilateral agencies where their 
influence is negligible. In terms 
of aid received per head they 
have done almost twice as well 
as the British Commonwealth 
African states. 

Trade 

On the trade side, however, 
the EAMA arc less happy. The 
Yaounde convention has not 
protected them against a pro¬ 
gressive worsening in their terms 
of trade—indeed the 14 fomier 
French colonics had to give up 
guaranteed export prices on the 
French market and settle for 
the far lower world prices. In 
addition, the Six twice reduced 
their tariffs on the major 
tropical commodities * (coffee 
and cocoa) under prc.ssurc from 
other developing countries. And 
CTcrmaiiy and the Netherlands 
continue to import their coffee 
and bananas from their tradi¬ 
tional suppliers in Latin 
America. Further, the return 
from the Yaounde preferences 
has l)een reduced by the intro¬ 
duction last year of generalised 
preferences on industrial exports 
by all developing countries. 

Under the agreement reached 
between Britain and the Six, 
no fewer than 20 Common¬ 
wealth countries will be offered 
the choice between association 
on the same basis as the present 
EAMA, a separate (preferen¬ 
tial) association agreement or 
a simple (non-prcfcrential) 
trade agreement. If all or most 
of the eligible Commonwealth 
countries were included in the 
Yaounde association, existing 
trade preferences would become 
so diluted as to be virtually 
meaningless for certain com¬ 
modities, such as cocoa, where 
Nigeria and Ghana account for 
70% of world production. 
Ironically, the EAMA may 
benefit from a vague condition 
of British entry eventually won 
for the sugar growers of the 
West Indies ^ and Mauritius— 


when the time comes to renego¬ 
tiate Yaounde, the interests of 
countries which are particularly 
dependent on the 'export of a 
single commodity will be borne 
specially in mind. The present 
African associates of the EEC 
hope to use this phrase for 
their own beneflt as well. The 
commission is currently studying 
whether the Commonwealth 
sugar agreement under which 
Britain provides guaranteed 
export markets at fixed prices 
might be taken over, when it 
runs out in 1974, by the 
enlarged EEC and extended to 
other products. The EAMA arc 
pre.ssing very hard for their 
present privileges to be main¬ 
tained when the convention 
comes up for renewal in 1975. 
But in the long run the EEC 
may find the pressure to extend 
such privileges to non-EAMA 
developing countries irresistible. 

Such a move would virtually 
reduce the scope of the asso¬ 
ciation to the European Devel¬ 
opment Fund. Under the 
present convention the F^AMA 
will receive $1 billion over five 
years. The eligible Common¬ 
wealth countrie.s have a com¬ 
bined population of over loom,^ 
compared with 70m for the’ 
present EAMA. So the enlarged 
community would have to find 
around $3 billion if the present 
associates were to continue on 
the same amount of aid per 
head in real terms. But neither 
the Africans nor the EEC com¬ 
mission arc very' optimistic 
about the chances of getting 
the Ten to cough up. 

The Six started negotiating 
association agreements with 
Nigeria and the Flasst African 
community (Kenya, Uganda 
and Tanzania) as far back as 
1963, after the breakdown ol 
the first round of negotiations 
for the enlargement of the EEC 
The resulting Arusha agree 
ment with the three Flasi 
African countries was subse¬ 
quently renegotiated and came 
into effect at the beginning o* 
last year. It established recipro* 
cal trade preferences, but of a 
more limited scope than uruJet 
the Yaounde convention. Free 
access to the EEC market wa.s 
limited by tariff quotas to pro* 
tcct the EAMA, and the reverse 
preferences covered barely a 
sixth of EEC exports. A 
proposal by the three Fias* 
African countries to include aid 
as well was dropped when it 
threatened to jeopardise the 
negotiations. 

While the Yaounde associa¬ 
tion grew naturally oat of the 
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Treaty of Rome, the cvolvc- 
ment of preferential agreements 
with the Mediterranean coun¬ 
tries came as something of a 
surprise to the community— 
except for the North African 
countries which had special 
relations with France. The 
EEC’s policy in this area was 
handicapped by the need to 
preserve a diplomatic balance 
between Greece and Turkey, 
between Spain and Israel, be¬ 
tween Israel, Egypt and the 
Lebanon, and between Morocco, 
Tunisia and Algeria. TTicrc 
were further complications 
because most of the Mediter¬ 
ranean countries are mainly 
interested in exporting agricul¬ 
tural products (wine, olive oil, 
citrus fniit, tomatoes, etc) 
which compete directly with 
Italian produce inside the EEC'. 

Mediterranean 

Of the Mediterranean associ¬ 
ates, Greece was the first off 
the mark in 1/962, closely 
followed by Turkey in 1964. 
The agreements for both 
countries provided for a 
easterns union and ultimately 
full membership once the two 
countries’ economie.s have 
caught up with the Six. In 
addition to financial aid through 
the European Investment Bank, 
the two countries got the bene¬ 
fit of the reduction of EEC 
industrial tariffs but were 
allowed to spread their own 
tariff reductions over 12 to 22 
years, according to the products. 

The Greeks received slightly 
better terms than the Turk.s, 
but their agreement has 
worked less well in practice. 
Against their hopes, they were 
not allowed in on the common 
agricultural jxdicy ^ihe Turks 
too were merely given ad hoc 
preferences on the principal 
agricultural exports). The asso¬ 
ciation was virtually frozen 
after Greece’s 19G7 coup d’etat, 
although the tariff-cutting con¬ 
tinued as planned so that the 
t’nly practical effect was a 
block on any further loans by 
the European Investment Bank. 
The association with Turkey 
has developed normally and has 
so far been unaffected by its 
troubled domestic political 
scene. 

The next two applicants for 
as.sociation, Spain and Israel, 
were not so lucky. Although 
both started knocking on the 
Brussels door in the early 1960s, 
*hey had to wait for admission 
vmtil 1970 because of opposi¬ 
tion from Italy (for economic 
reasons) and from the French 


and Dutch (for political 
reasons). After much haggling, 
both countries were finally 
offered a preferential trade 
agreement which fell short of 
a full customs union or a free 
trade area. 

The French, as a quid pro 
quo for the agreement with 
Israel, pressed for a commit¬ 
ment to negotiate similar agree¬ 
ments with Egypt and the 
Lebanon. Talks began in 1970 
but were held up for over a 
year by a dispute over the non¬ 
discrimination clause in the 
draft agreement which might 
conflict with the Arab league’s 
boycott of firms trading with 
Israel. I’he agreements are 
expected to come into force 
next year but their economic 
impact will be very limited. 
Most of Egypl’.s exports already 
enter the EEC duty-free, and 
the Six have refused to make 
any ronccssion on rice. How¬ 
ever, agreement with Egypt 
could open the way for appli¬ 
cations by other Arab countries, 
including Syria and Libya. 

The three Maghreb rountrie.s 
may also end up with some 
form of association. Morocco 
and "I'uiiisia were eligible under 


the Treaty of Rome although 
they preferred to wait until 
1969 with their applications. 
The two countries now have 
free entry to the EEC market 
for their industrial exports, and 
also preferential treatment for 
certain agricultural products. 
Negotiations for financial and 
technical help may start soon. 
Algeria could prove to be more 
di^cult, particularly over w'ine 
(which the French want to 
keep out), and the recruitment 
of migrant workers. 

Malta and Cyprus, too, have 
dcvjded to jump on the band¬ 
wagon. The as.sociation agree¬ 
ment with Malta came into 
(jpcratiori last year, and pro¬ 
vides for the establishment of 
a customs union in two stages ; 
Malta\s premier, Mr Dom 
Mintoff, has already asked for 
a revision to include financial 
aid and agriculture. Talks 
started last January for a 
similar agreement with Cyprus 
which is also pre.ssing for 
bigger c<»nce.ssions on agricul¬ 
ture. 

Negotiations are also under 
way with the remaining Efta 
countries which will re.sult in 
industrial free trade in western 


Europe. This time round, the 
EEC has only offered simple 
trade agreements rather than 
the preferential association held 
out in the last round of negotia¬ 
tions in 1961-63. Even $0, their 
economic significance will be 
greater than the agreements 
with the community's southern 
neighbours. 

I'hc common market’s 
preferential system is still a 
bone of contention between 
Brussels and Wa.shington. How¬ 
ever, it now looks as though 
the United States has dropped 
its former outright opposition, 
and is expecting the multi¬ 
lateral negotiations due to 
begin next year in <iatl to deal 
with the threat of di.scrirnina- 
lion against American exports. 
The trade preferences between 
the EEC and its African and 
Mediterranean partners can be 
just died by the Six as a move 
towards fairer treatment for 
the developing countries by the 
industriali.sed powers. And the 
Americans are in u poor bar¬ 
gaining position until they 
implement the Unctad recom- 
mcudaiions on general prefer¬ 
ences for the developing 
countries’ industrial exoort.s. 


Who gets Common Market preferences? 


l 




Association 

7 Greece 

11 Malta 

8 Turkey 

12 Cyprus* 

9 Morocco 

13 Algeria* 

10 Tunisia 


Trade 


14 Spam 

16 Egypt 

15 Israel 

17 Lebanon* 

1 •uiioer negotiation | 



1 Yaounde Convention 1 

18 Mauretania 

27 Cameroon 

19 Senegal 

28 Cent Afr Rep 

20 Mall 

29 Gabon 

21 Upper Volta 

30 Congo (Brazz) 

22 Ivory Coast 

31 Zaire 

23 Togo 

32 Rwanda 

24 Dahomey 

33 Burundi 

25 Niger 

34 Somali Rop 

26 Chad 

35 Madagascar 



Eligibla for msociation In 197$ 

39 Jamaica 48 Malawi 

40 Barbados 49 Botswana 

41 Trinidad/Tob 50 Swaziland 

4? Guyana 51 Lesotho 

43 Gambia 52 Mauritius* 

44 Sierra l^rane plus Fi}i,Samoa 

45 Ghana $ Tonkin 

4$ Nigaria S Pacific 

47 Zambia •already a member 
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y V National and Commercial 
Banking Group Limited. 

Preliminary Annomcement ofresultsfor 
the six months ended31st March 1972. 


The directors have authorised payment of the dividends for the half-year ended 31 March, >973 on the 11% cumulative 
preference shares at 5^% and cm the .'iJVo cumulative preference shares at 2j%. The directofrs have also declared an inteilixn dividend, 
on account of the year ending 30 September, 197a, on the ordinary shares of 2.5P per share (1971—2.125P per share). 


The above dividends will be payable, less income tax, to those shareholders on the register at the close of business on it May, 
^72. The prefereivce (hvidends will be paid on 31 May and the orclitiary dividend on 8 June. 

Ine following table summarises the results ; 


Profit before taxation and the additional provision 
The Group (note i) 

Associated companies (note 2) 

Taxation thereon, including corporation tax at 40% 
The Group 
Associated companies 


Additional provision for bad and doubtful 
debts, loss taxation relief 

Profit after taxation 
Preference dividends (gross) 

Profit attributable to the ordinary shareholders of 
National and Commercial Banking Group Limited 
Ordinary dividend (gross) 

Retained profit 


6 months 
ended 

31 March 

197a 

(unaudited) 

6 months 
ended 

31 March 

1971 

(unaudited) 

1 2 months 
ended 

30 

September 

1971 

£ooo8 

10,096 

a »675 

£ooos 

8,745 

1,98* 

£ooos 

20,206 

3,95a 

13,601 

10,706 

24.158 

(4>sBs) 

(i>oss) 

(3.508) 

(770) 

(7.736) 

(1.570) 

6,185 

6,428 

14,862 

— 

— 

(480) 

8,185 

(39) 

6,428 

(39) 

14.382 

(77) 

8,146 
(a,810) 

(») 

>4.305 

(5.282) 

5.336 

4,001 

9.023 


Notes 

1 In arrlvlna at tne group profit for tbe six months ended 3i Marcfi 1972 the aocounting poileiM, which were fully described in the 
1971 annual accounts, have been applied. 

2 For the six months ended 31 March 1972 the Group's appropriate share of profits of associated companies has been calculated hy 

reference to results for the six months ended 30 September 1971 for Lloyds and Soottsah Limited and for the six months ended 3i 

December 1971 for Associated Securities Limited and Yorkshire Bank Limited. 

The unaudited profit before taxation for the six months to 31st March, 1972 amounts to £13,601,000. The Icvd of group earnings 
in till' second half of last year, to which I referred in my annual statement in November, has been maiifitained. 

The increase in the attributable profits of associated companies compared with the corresponding period fast yeas arises, firstly, 

from ihc Royal Bank of Scotland*s larger investment in Associated Secui^ties Limited and, secondly, from the significant improve¬ 
ment in the Lloyds and Scottish published results for the second half of their financial year. 

Inutial adjustment to the new system of competition and credit control has proceeded smoothily in the recent conditions oi 
easy credit. However, against the background of current economic uncertainties at home and abroad ii is unwise to forecast 

tiic effect of these arrangements on the level of profit for the full year. 

The Board intends that the final dividend for the current financial year should not be less than was paid last year at 2 . 575 P 

^hare. Tn expressing this intention the Board have in mind, amongst other considerations, the effect of the proposed refonn 

of Corporation Tax incorporatiing the imputation principle. 

27th April, 1972. 


J. O. Blair^uimighamc, 
Ghainnan. 


The 
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The unnecessary railways 

The higher the wage settlement the railway unions finally get, the more 
uneconomic does it become to keep the British Rail network at its present size 


The horse-trading began again on Thursday, with Sir 
Sidney Greene pulling his usual lugubrious face and 
talking about being pessimistic ” when offered what 
looked like a 14 per cent rise—-almost everything that 
the unions wanted. It could cost British Rail well over 
.£39m a year. 

What BR was proposing to the unions on Thursday 
was the 12^ per cent suggested as a last-ditch measure 
by Mr Alex Jarratt, the arbitrator, on April i6th just 
before the unions started their work-to-rule, plus another 
I per cent found by offering a minimum basic wage of 
£20 from next month, instead of from next year, as 
Mr Jarratt had proposed. The unions asked for the 
rise to be brought forward to this month ; British Rail 
refused, and the two sides parted on Thursday night 
on visibly bad terms. The dispute between them now^ 
is over who saves face and who loses : the offer remains 
worth 14 per cent whether it is paid from this month 
or next, but in British Rail’s books it will look closer to 
•lie original 12^ per rent if it can be put off to June 
instead of starting now at the beginning of the railway 
vi ar. The unions know this and their obstinacy is tied 
a determination not to help the Government’s surren- 
dev to look less than it is. 

What Mr Richard Marsh should do now is to 
announce that he will put up all fares and charges by 
per cent immediately to pay for it. In fact, Mr Marsh 
may have to put up his charges by a great deal more, 
iKcause he is getting a £27m subsidy from the Govern¬ 
ment this year (in addition to his other subsidies) for 
keeping fares inside the Confederation of British Indus- 
irv\s 5 per cent price freeze, which is due to end in July. 

Perhaps the country wants its railwaymen to be paid 
liiore, as it wanted its miners, and is prepared to su'bsi- 
them as living symbols of the mcrric England fast 
^^uiishing along with the Brighton Belle. But, if so, the 
tvxst should be brought home to those who use the 
railways by demonstrating immediately in the fares what 
This form of generosity is going to cost. Because rela- 
^'^ely few people do still use the railways (less than 
^tne-^tenth of all passenger travel and onC'^fifth of freight), 
alternative is to question very seriously whether we 
I'ccd anything like the railway network that we have. 
On his appoinimmt as chairmaui of British Rail last 


year, Mr Marsh looked as if he was going to apply the 
financial discipline towards the railways that he was 
noted for as Minister of Transport, In practice, he has 
chiefly taken up the environmental rumblings of his 
predecessors, and used his political skill to articulate 
them better. Although a former politician may be 
impressed by the way the vocal middle class has taken up 
the environmental campaign, he should not bank on it 
helping him particularly. 

Society is growing impatient with the car, but still 
piefers it to any alternative fonn of transport. The private 
cai', which up to a few years ago was the greatest symbol 
of mass consumption, is blamed now for air pollution 
and for being the largest single cause of death between 
the ages of 15 and 35. Car owners and the vast industr\' 
behind them are depicted as increasingly selfish. But the 
problems are not as simple as is suggested by those who 
advocate banning cars and lorries, and sut>sidising rail¬ 
ways instead. Take die argument for transferring freight 
from the roads to British Rail: most of the congestion, 
pollution, noise and everything else caused by lorries is 
in.side cities, and not between them—the lorries have to 
be in the cities anyway. British Rail does have a future 
in freight, in die growing bulk carriage business, not in 
the bits and pieces of wagonloads that it continues to 
chase after. 

Passengers are a similar stoiy. British Rail has an 
expanding inter-city traffic, and one that is fairly insen¬ 
sitive to price increases. This could carry much of what¬ 
ever wage settlement is finally struck. But the development 
of this traffic is handicapped by the conflicting claims of 
other, less profitable activities. What too many managers 
oi public transport forget is that they are catering for a 
volatile and increasingly affluent market, and 'that the 
st'cret is to improve the service, and probably the prices 
too, rather than use subsidies to keep down the price.s 
of the kind of service that a dwindling number want, 

The railways themselves have found that in Japan, 
Crcrmany and Franct\ as well as Britain, they can carry 
more passengers at higher prices if they improve speeds. 

cheap but yioor service which doCs not meet the 
demands of an affluent society docs not win passengers ; 
they prefer to stay at home, ;to do business by telephone— 
or take to the roai^. 
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Reseandh shows that those who own cars travel twice as 
much as those who do not, whatever their income level. 
Many of the unemployed in New York go by cab to 
collect their welfare money, and it seems retrograde to 
force people on to the level of transport the very 
inadequacy of which created the demand for the car in 
the first place. Where in New York congestion has made 
the greater use of cars impossible, it is not public transport 
that has picked up the motorist’s business, but the shoe 
shops because the majority prefers to walk. 

British Rail’s subsidies arc roughly comparable, in 
relation to the murriber of passengers carried, with the 
annual spending on road-building. Furthermore, the 
motorist pays taxes amounting to two and a half times 
what the Goverment spends on roads, and the rate of 
return on road-building is higher than 'the railways have 
ever achieved Since nationalisation. There is a very laige 
question whether the Government is right to continue 
to. subsidise British Rail’s losses and whether it should 
not divert the money to improving roads and, if necessary, 
subsidising the buses on them. There are signs that, with 
the national bus network under a new manager from 
industry, bus marketing will become much more aggres- 
sive~and so it should be. 

Every effort should be made to cut car pollution and 
congestion, but railways art: an inflexible way of trying 
to do it. When railways were the main form of public 
transport, housing developments congregated near rail¬ 
way stations, but housing is much more dispersed today, 
and travel demand is not so amcentrated along rail 
corridors. Buses, minibuses and the like can get to where 
the market is. Furthermore, they can offer a more regular 
seiVioe: eight times as regular as an eight-coach train. 
They can also offer comfort varying according to the 
pocket and needs of the customer. 

Most people assume that an eight-coach train is more 
economical in the use of labour than a bus, but the 
opposite is tnie. Urban railways tend to use almost twice 
its many stiiff per carriage as buses because they need 
so many staff other than drivers. Buses are about a quarter 
of the price of rail cars to build and a third of their 
weight ; therefore they need less fuel. The amount of 
sii*n;ilUng and track maintenance cost attributable to buses, 


either directly or indirectly, is also low. 

There are therefore many reasons why inter-dty bus 
fares in Britain and the United States are so much lower 
than inter-city rail fares. Express buses will provide a 
growing challenge to British Rail. They are also less 
prodig^ users of space. A motorway lane of express buses 
can cariy as many, and possibly more, passengers than 
the same length of rail track. There is no transport 
corridor in the country where demand would exceed the 
capacity of a bus lane. 

A strong aigument can be made for converting railway 
lines into express bus routes, and now that the railwaymen 
are busily pricing themselves out of business Mr John 
Peyton, Minister for Transport Industries, should 
examine the possibility closely. According ito Mr Edward 
Smith, of the transport department of the Greater London 
Council (the GLC doesn’t accept responsibility for his 
views), the yearly return on investmen-t could be as high 
as 125 per cent. Oommuters would not have to drive 
to the station and change to an imdergrotmd when they 
reached the city ; fewer suburban stops would have to 
be made ; and services could be tailored to personal needs 
rather than be a a>mpromise between several hundred 
passengers milling on a commuter train. 

As for branch-line rail services, some of these cost as 
much as £ i ,000 a year for each regular passenger, where 
bus services along the same route would be a fraction 
of the price. In some circumstances, it would even be 
cheaper to make each passenger a present of a private 
car. Mr Marsh should stop wasting management 
resources on the hopeless parts of the rail network and 
concentrate on streamlined services with real growth 
potential. Of the existing network, 120 individud pas¬ 
senger services (plus the whole of the London commuter 
network) are uneconomic now, without the added bur¬ 
den of another inflationary wage settlement. The tax¬ 
payer provides £6om in subsidy for them now, 
equivalent to 10 per cent of turnover. On the freight 
side, wagonload traffic accounts for 45 per cent of the 
total ; all of this is labour-intensive and most of it 
uneconomic. If a commercial view were taken of the 
future of the railways, probably half the 2,800 stations 
and 11,800 milc.s of track now in use could go. 


Can Brussels bust a trust ? 


If the commission in Brussels wanted to stop glass production in the Six 

from passing into the hands of a monopoly, has it the legal powers 

to do so? Can it stop an existing monopoly from cutting off supplies to competitors? 


C)nc bijf American chemical company, Commercial 
Solvt-iiis, is before the commission now, charged with 
abusitig its near-monopoly of a chemical used in dru^ 
manufarture. and refusing supplies to an Italian com¬ 
pany which has no other source to turn to. That could 
cam it a sizeable fine, but this particular situation exists 
already. Could the commission ever prevent a monopoly 
from coming into being ? 

Two big French companies between them control 90 
per cent of all the float glajts made in the Six, and the 
pfiysical difficulty of shifting glass about means that, 


even when Britain is in the common market, the extra 
competition from Pilkington will not make mu^ 
material difference. The two French ccmipanies, St- 
Gobain-Pont-k-Mousson and Boussois-Souchon-Neuves.wd. 
are the principal shareholders in the Belgian glass firm 
of Glaverbel, which has been crying its financial woes 
—mainly a painful riiortage of capital—to the four 
winds. The easiest solution would be for it to be titken 
over by one, or both, of its French shareholders, and a 
boardroom battle has been in progress about it for some 
weeks. Bnt more important to Brussels is the memory 
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To governments, a stop-go 
policy is a measure of failure. To BBA. it means 
profit. The Group produces friction materials that 
help to stop and drive vehicles and machinery, 

Mintex Limited, BBA's largest subsidiary, 
produces brake liners, clutch liners and disc 
brake pads for every single British motor 
manufacturer and for many others all over the 
world. The Company makes no less than 20,000 
different designs and formulations of these 
products for every conceivable industrial 
application. 

Textar G.m.b.H. of West Germany and Frenos 
y Embragues S.A. of Spain add their own 
considerable output to BBA's huge international 
trade in friction materials. 

BBA is big business in many languages. The 
Group has subsidiary companies throughout the 
world with total sales which have tripled over the 


thrives on 

"Stop-go” 


past nine years and are now 
running at more than £36m a year. 

BBA's activities are so diversified that it is well 
protected aga'nst big fluctuations in market 
demands BBA products include conveyor and 
drive belts, non-friction reinforced plastic 
bearings and bushes, mechanical handling 
equipment, and asbestos and glass fibre products 
for insulation and flame-resi.stant applications. 

BBA companies are well known but the Group 
may be less familiar. $o we have produced this 
advertisement to help put that right. 


- rmiM by evMy Mutiy 


BBA Group Ltmltad. Clookhotton, Yorkohiro 

MintCK - Sc«riUur& Ltd * CT6*sw«»rs Asbestos Company Ltd - Sovex Ltd 
VersH Lid • Reflinfl Glasts I'tbre Ud • Comprehensive Computer Services Ltd 
Railko Ltd • Marshall HendUng Equipment Ltd • Ovefsees Subudianes in West 
Germany ■ United States • Spam • Canada » Erattce * Australia • South Africa 
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that only two years ago, when the two French companies 
were talking about a merger between themselves, the 
commission warned that it might try to stop this by 
invoking one of the innumerable articles in the Treaty of 
Rome that gave it powers to check monopoly. The 
merger fell through of its own accord so the threat never 
had to be put to the lest, but if their efforts to salvage 
Glaverbel bring the two closer together, what is Brussels 
■going to do ? Show w'hcther it has muscle ? 

The rate at which mergers are proceeding in European 
industry makes a test case desirable, if only so that 
everyone knows where, he stands. Until now, with the 
possible exception of International Business Machines, 
there have been precious few companies that were so 
big in Europe that they were in a position to dominate 
the EEC market, but that may not necessarily lx* true 
for much longer, and if a company does acquire what 
looks like dangerous economic power, then the compc* 
tit ion directorate in the commission believes that under 
article 86 of the Rome treaty it can break them up. Bui 
no one really know.s ; the one time the commission hius 
tried to use this power, against Continental Can, still waits 
on a ruling from the tourt of justice. Obviously, what 
the commission would like is the sort of power that die 
Def^artment of Trade and Industry has in Britain to 
clear mergers before they actually take place, using 
guidelines that vary with the circumstances. What it 
has got instead is the sort of vigorously defined legal 
power of the American Anti-trust Division, without 
America’s body of anti-trust case law. The result is that 
a large .section of European industry believes this part 
of the commission's powers to be a dead letter and is 
going to be hugely surprised if a test cast* proves otherwise. 

No one doubts, on the other hand, the commission's 
growing powers over restrictive agreements (article 85), 
which it has used with diligence, wading through more 
than 35,000 restrictive agreements between EEC firms 
in 10 years. All but 5,000 of thc^se dealt with exclusive 
dealerships, and the commission got a ruling in the 
coun of justice that these could not be exclusive any 
longer. In other words, a distributor who has rights to 
a company's goods in one country can sell them in 
another EECi country' even though another man already 
has an exclusive franchise there. The agreements have 
each to be worked through in turn, and the entry of 
Briiiiin and the other newcomers means a fresh raft to 
be l(X)ked at. The commission has not yet chanced its 
arm on drugs, cosmetics and cars, but it has l>egun to 
put pressure on both BMW and Citroen. There? is also 
the whole jungle of patent and licence agreements to 
be hacked through, some of which arc blatantly restric¬ 
tive. Bvu the court has already ruled that in the record 
biisinexs tlie holder of an cxclusi\'c copyright undcr*^ 
Gcnnan law may not stop records from being reimported 
from fiance into Germany, and the same sort of ruling 
has been given o\er a disputed trademark. 

The commission has also read the riot act on the type 
of restrictive agreement that the British Re.strictive 
Practices Court has long specialised in. A group of 
cement producers was forced to scrap a joint selling 
priganisation in Holland, while some vegetable canners 
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in France were allowed to keep their sales organisation 
in Germany because individually they were too small to 
export without it. Feathers flew when Brussels moved 
against the dyestuffs divimns of the big chemical com¬ 
panies, complaining that they were price-fixing, and 
that they were doing this in collusion with Imperial 
Chemical Industries and (Swiss) Ciba-Geigy, whose 
local subsidiaries were taking orders from their parent 
companies outside the EEC. If this charge sticks in the 
court, the companies will be liable to individual fines of 
up to $50,000 ; the fine on Commercial Solvents and its 
Itailian subsidiary may be $im if the monopoly charge Is 
proved. 

The commi.ssion is drawing directly on American 
experience. It will have to move soon against the big 
fibre producers, who have already been fined by th<‘ 
Gennan cartel office for price-fixing, and when they come 
to the commission to file a “ collective information agree¬ 
ment ” they are not likely to be handled gently. It is 
the Sfime sort of American precedent that guided the 
commi.ssion'.s attack on Continental Can, but this may 
not have been the best ground on which to test its so 
far untried powers against mergers. There is no disputing 
the strength of ('ontinental Can’s position in the Gennan 
market for food cans and lids, or the fact that the 
Dutch company it bought up has 100 per cent of the 
Benelux market for meat and fish cans and half the* 
market for tinplate caps. But the two companies had 
never conipcttxl ; they had both .stayed out of the 
other’s market, so a merger between them could hardly 
reduce what had never existed. What the commission 
pleaded, in standard American fashion, was that it 
reduced any potential for competition there might have 
been had the two companies ever been tempted to slug 
it out. Not that they were likely to : the Dutch company 
was already Continental Can’s licensee in Benelux, and 
the merger .seemed specifically planned to stop the com¬ 
mission for jumping on this as a restrictive practice. 
There Ls a new director-general in charge of competition, 
Herr Willy Schlieder, who looks set for a trust-busting 
career. But the commission might wish for a clearer lest 
case with fewer Uxise ends. The trials of the Glaverbt*! 
glass hu.siness might provide It. 
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In the Extel Group are companies engaged in 
Information Services, Data Systems Activity, the supply of 
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Industry won't invest 
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The latest poll of how British businessmen see their prospects is encouraging on 
most points, but gloomy on the two most important ones : investment and inflation 


Mr Barber’s billion pounds of tax reliefs in March were 
supposed to galvanise British management into a big 
rethink of its investment needs. The Confederation of 
British Industry’s latest opinion poll, taken in the first 
two to three weeks of April, unfortunately shows that they 
did no such thing. Indeed, they seem to have dampened, 
rather than excited, the tempo of investment confidence. 

True, this new quarterly survey shows that 37 per cent 
of firms now expect to increase their spending on plant 
and machinery in the coming 12 months, against a 
depressingly large 28 per cent who still expect to decrease 
theirs. The positive balance of 9 per cent is certainly 
larger than January’s 3 per cent ; but if the budget had 
done no more than keep going the rate of improvement 
in the second half of last year (see chart), Mr Barber 
could have hoped for a positive balance of 18 per cent. 

There are two probable explanations of why he has 
not got it. First, some businessmen have cottoned on to 
the fact that, if clause 65 of the Finance Bill goes through, 
all their investment this year will be depreciated at 
40 per cent, while the profit from it will be taxed at 
50 per cent. This gives them a most undesirable 
incentive to postpone some of their replacement spend¬ 
ing until 1973-74. When The Economist last discussed 
this problem (April 15th, page 68), we did not speculate 
on how much postponement might result: but we now 
guess that in manufactuimg alone it could be of the 
order of £i5om, or 6-7 per cent, in the financial year 
1972-73. The Government surely must rectify this 
absurd disincentive to investment which the Treasury 
may have let into the Finance Bill by mistake, and 
indeed Mr Barber said on Wednesday that he was 
Kioking at it. 

It is much less likely that the Government will dispel 
the other blanket over investment. The CBI says that 
' cost inflation must constitute the major qualification 
on optimism,” and that “ it is unrealistic to expect firms 
tx) hdd prices in the face of ever-increasing wage costs.” 
Of course, some of this is special pleading. Naturally, 
every manufacturer, when questioned, tends to say that 
his costs are rising and that he is near-killing himself 
to keep his prices down. Admittedly, answers to the 
OBFs questions about wages and prices arc likely to 
he particularly bent this time to justify industry’s rejection 
of a second bout of price restraint. But this survey 
confirms again that there really is a huge worry about 
^‘scalating wage costs and narrowing profit margins, 
‘ind no confidence that business activity is gaining enough 
niomcntum to counteract them. 

Four out of five firms, an historically high number, 
•mswering the CBI’s quiz still say that shortage of 
orders or sales will hold back their output in the coming 
nionths. Two out of three say they arc still working bdow 
^^apacity. As would be expected, it is in the capital 
goods sector and among the larger firms (the ICIs of 


this world) that underutilisation is most marked. It is 
only the smaller firms who expect to add to their labour 
forces in the coming months ; the big firms arc still 
trimming theirs even though they see a big rise in new 
orders in the coming months. 

Although there seems to be more general optimism 
around in business circles than at any time since 1964 
(see chart), there are therefore some very worrying 
features in the CBI’s survey. On past experiericc, it sug¬ 
gests that this year’s investment in new plant and 
machinery in Britain may be about 12 per cent more, 
in real terms, than in 1971. Unfortunately, as investment 
was so depressed last year, that will make it a mere 3 
per cent higher, at least as far as manufacturing goes, 
than in 1970. Some industries—^including organic 
chemicals, plastics, agricultural machinery, ship¬ 
building, paper and printing—arc scaling down their 
investment, and quite drastically, even compared with 
1971. And again with investment it is the smaller com¬ 
panies w’ho tend to be most bullish. 

The CBI’s next survey will come out just too late 
to affect its decision on whether or not to renew its 
price pledge when it expires at the end of July. 
Before the railways dispute, a renewal at least until 
December, and at least in some form, seemed likely. But 
many CBI members arc now saying that any attempt 
to hold down their price rises again to an annual maxi¬ 
mum of 5 per cent would spell disaster for their profit 
margins. These margins had been built up before the 
price freeze started last July ; but arc now, manufacturers 
say, beginning to be eroded again. 

In addition, more and more firms arc building into 
their outlooks a three-week period of labour trouble a 
year : whether they flag it as a potential strike, go-slow 
or work-to-rulc. The main lesson from this week’s survey 
is that fears of inflation arc now interfering with invest¬ 
ment. If industry secs 10 per cent inflation ahead, it 
will not invest—even though that investment might be 
recouped more quickly at tomorrow’s prices. Inflation 
is making industry, as well as individuals, insecure. 


But optimistic about what? 

Balances of ups'over downs' 
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Jack paid until it hurt, 
but Clive wants his money 


Mr Jack Jones paid his £55,000 fini- 
to Bow Street magistrates’ court on 
Tuesday and then demanded that the 
'Iradcs Union Congress should pay 
him back. By a vote of 16 to eight the 
TUG hastily agreed that “ the move¬ 
ment should accept a measure of 
financial responsibility,” although it has 
not yet decided how much. If it had 
refused, Mr Jones had intimated he 
would not pay his transport union’s 
affiliation fees to the TUG of over 
£120,000. Should he carry' out this 
threat, the TU(^ would be bound to 
chuck out the IVansport and General 
Workers’ Union and so deprive itself 
of its biggest member. The TUG’s 
compromise was understandable, but 
Mr Jones has not made himself 
beloved among his colleagues who are 
leaders of ismallor arid poorer unions. 
Opposition to the Jones-Scanlon policy 
of total non-co-operation with the 
Industrial Relations Act has been grow¬ 
ing in recent weeks. 

Mr Jones did, however, swallow his 
pride on Tuesday and allowed his union 
Ui be represented at the National 
liuhistiial Relations Gourt when 
Heatons, the Merseyside transport firm. 


again claimed that the union was still 
in contempt o-f court. The union gol 
an adjournment so that it had time 
to collect evidence. The nub is whether 
the union is now in the clear, since it 
has told its shop stewards to stop the 
blacking, or whether it must disown 
the stewards to the extent of throwing 
them out. If the court decides, as it 
did before, that mere advice to the 
shop stewards by the union is not 
enough, it may levy yet another and 
even larger fine. 

As the TUG will pay some of Mr 
Jones’s £55,000, will it lay itself 
open to paving every fine incurred by 
any union from now on ? Apart from 
anything cl.se, the 'I'UG has little spare 
cash. It may try to mount a face-saving 
operation, paying the fine and arguing 
that it was a oncc-ofi business which 
cannot -recuir. Its arguinent w>iill pre¬ 
sumably be that it need not stump up 
for anybody else because on Monday 
it made a formal decision to agree to 
unions turning up at the NIRG. 

More significant than the TUG's 
back-pedalling was the expected vote 
by the 330,000-strong Union of Shop, 
Distributive and Allied Workers in 


favour of registration. By itself the vote 
does not mean a lot. But Mr Glive 
Jenkins’s union, the Association of 
Scientific, Technical and Managerial 
Staffs, may follow suit. 

ASTMS is one of the unions that is 
stuck with a rule that says it must he 
registered- In order to change this, it 
needs a two-thirds majority. However, 
at last year’s conference a motion in 
favour of deregistering was carried bv 
only 68,000 to 66,000. So there is even 
chance that there will not be a two- 
thirds majority in favour of leaving the 
register. 'Fhis could be ju.st enough to 
start a bandwagon going and persuade 
other moderate unions like the National 
Union of General and Municipal 
Workers to change their minds once 
more in favour of (registering. Non- 
regii-stering is costing ithe unions £6ni 
a year in loot (tax rebates. 

Whether or not ASTMS register^. 
Mr Jenkins has been busy taking 
advantage of the Industrial Relations 
.Act. On Wednesday an industrial tri¬ 
bunal in London heard him plead one 
of the first cases under the unfaii 
sackings section of the act. Mr Jenkins 
claimed that one of his members had 
been sacked by Burroughs Machines 
because he was an ASTMS organiser 
If the tribunal agrees, it wou'ld award 
handsome compensation. Its decision 
has been postponed until Monday. Mr 
Jenkins has plentv more cases of this 
kind. 

Government research _ 

Too overawed 
to think _ 

If the Government had expected MB'* 
to support its draft plans to tighten 
control over the ways some of the hiu 
government-financed research count iN 
spend their money, Thursday’s repod 
by the Select Committee on Science 
and Technology (Cmnd 237) will have 
disillusioned it The committee seems 
to have been overwhelmed by the 
appearance before it of so niany enn- 
nent scientists bent solely on the task 
of discrediting the scheme to control 
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BBEin FIAT s.pA TURIN, ITALY 

Annual General Meeting 


The Annual General Meeting and Extraordinary Meeting of FIAT shareholdei's was held on April 28, 1972, 
in Turin under the Chainnanship of Mr. Giovanni Agnelli and in the presence of the Board of Directors and 
the Auditing Committee. 

After mentioning that Italy was on the eve of a general election which was being held earlier than expected, 
Mr. Agnelli said there was hope that this would produce greater clarity in politics and in the economy, 
hence a more balanced production recovery and a better utilization of plant capacity. 

The chairman then announced tlie results for 1971 which were as follows : 

Total FIAT sales (including OM and Autobianchi) totalled 1,820 thousand million lire {£1,201,320,132), 
compared with 1,712 thousand million lire (£1,130,033,000) in 1970. Exports totalled 646 thousand million 
lire (£426,402,640), compared with 626 thousand million lire (£410,000,000) in 1970. 

Motor vehicles sold totalh^d 1,586,253 FIAT, OM and Autobianchi units compared with 1,550,616 units in 
1970. Of this total 619,081 units were exported in 1971. In addition about 450,000 motor vehicloij were built 
under FIAT licence in various countries—roughly the same number as in 1970. 

Tractors sold : A total of 41,939 tractors were sold compared with 50,423 in 1970. 21,291 of these were 
exported. In addition about 30,000 tractors were built under FIAT licence—roughly the same number as in 
1970. 

Iron and Steel: The equivalent of 1,950,000 ingot tons were converted into steel compared with 2,150,000 
tons in 1970. 

Other Products sales: totalled 160.12 thousand million lire (£105,700,000) compared with 196.6 thousand 
million lire (£129,000,000) in 1970. (The 1971 figure.s do not take account of production by the Fiat Aero 
Division for the Aeritalia Company, amounting to 23.67 thousand million lire (£15,600,000).) 

Fiat Group Employees (including OM and Autobianchi): 182,501 persons (of whom 146,319 were fac¬ 
tory workers and 36,182 ollice staff, not including those who moved over to Aeritalia). 

The total number of working hours lost in 1971 as a result of strikes wiis around 3,250,000. This, coupled 
with labour unrest at supplier companies, caused a production shortage of over 160,000 vehicles. 

The 1971 financial year closed with a trading profit of 15,512,212,070 lire (£10.2 million) after allow¬ 
ing 141 thousand million lire (£93 million) for depreciation. The Board of Directors recommended a dividend 
payment of 120 lire (8p) per .share (of which an interim payment of 45 lire (3p) was made during the 
financial year) by withdrawing 20,720,471,110 lire (£13.6 million) from taxed reserves, to supplement the net 
trading profit shown in the balance sheet. 

The Chairman’s Report underlined the main activities of the Company during 1971 : the introduction 
of the 127, 128 Rally and 128 Coupe models plus the new saloon and coupe versions of the 130 ; the work 
going on towards the completion of the new plants in Southern Italy ; the increased production at the Volg^ 
plant with a daily output now of 800 cars ; the new agreement signed with the Polish Government ; an 
important investment programme in Latin America ; the signing of the integrated Labour agreement on August 
5, 1971 ; and the rc-oig'anization of the company structure. 

The Report then referred to the Italian and international situation. On the Italian aspect, it pointed out 
tliHt Italy, because of the current stagnation in its process of development, was the country which showed the 
greatest signs of weakness in the present economic phase of the European Community. 

However, the Report continued, a few signs that pick-up in production might be on the way did appear 
towards the end of 1971. Any fuller recovery was however limited to a return to normal working conditions 
in the factories and to price restraint. 

The Report finally surveyed ihc results of the Company’s non-automotivc production, such as trucks and 
b actors, rail rolling stock, large diesel engines, aviation and space activities, steel, nuclear energy, machine 
b^)Is, supplementary products and related activities, plus public works and welfare schemes. ^ 
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Earnings up 50% 


PROFIT 

Group net profit for 1971 was £2,214,716 compared 
With £1,742,144 last year This represents an increase of 
27% which IS considered satisfactory in view of the 
prevailing economic climate in the U K and the 
principal overseas territories where the Group operates 

EARNINGS & DIVIDEND 

Earnings per share increased from 8 68p to 13p and a 
dividend of 8 5p (34%) is recommended compared with 
7 5p (30%) last year 

SALES 

Sales increased from £28 4m to £33 7m with a net 
margin of 6 6% which is the same as last year. 

UNITED KINGDOM 

Net profit attributable to operations in the U K increased 
by 12% This was due to a substantial improvement from 
chemical and consumer products companies which more 
than offset a reduction in the profit from the engineenng 
divisions 

EUROPE 

The overall contribution by the European companies is 
relatively small but it represents steady growth m 
turnover and profit 

OVERSEAS 

Profit of overseas companies rose by 19% with increased 
contributions from all territories with the exception of 
Australia and North America 


PROSPECTS 

Mainly due to conditions in Australia and Africa 
appreciable growth from the Overseas Companies 
cannot be expected this year Prospects in the U K are 
difficult to assess at present However, it is anticipated 
that on balance 1972 will see a gradual revival of 
confidence and on this assumption an increase in 
overall Group profit is expected 


19S7 ms 1S8S 1170 1971 

C QOfl £ 000 £000 £'000 £ 000 

TUSMOVES 20 000 23 017 20 440 20 401 33 008 

FaOFIT BEFOSE TAXATION 1 340 1 810 2110 1 742 2 210 

NET PBOFITAFTEB TAXATION 701 1044 1 031 003 1 328 

OROINABY OlVIOEHD 0 3p 8 Op 7 Op 7 ip 

EABNINOS ON OROINARV SHARES OOp 10 7p 10 Op OOp 13 08 

CAFITAL EMFLOYED 0 082 10 031 11.030 11 708 H/BJ 

RETURN ON CAFITAt _ 14 QX 10 7X 10088 10 2H 

9iA9/l909rt§t4Aee§90lta§iCMmH*timH$mmtft§ H# XMneMrr 


BemiabeM IknMailtwuaH. sucks 
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their spending drawn up by that other 
equally eminent scientist, Lord Roths¬ 
child. Lord Rothschild said last 
autumn, in a paper that the Govern¬ 
ment then backed, that some of the 
research councils were spending their 
considerable funds to no practical 
benefit to anyone but themselves. He 
thought this was particularly true of 
the agricultural, medical and environ¬ 
ment resea'-ch councils and suggested 
that in future, apart from an allocation 
for pure research that would continue 
to be spent at their own discretion, 
they should only undertake work that 
had been specifically commissioned by 


a government department. 

An attempt was made to .soften these 
strictures by wrapping them up in 
phrases about the “ customer- 
contractor” relationship, but no one 
mistook Lord Rothschild’s meaning, 
and the scientific establishment in con¬ 
sequence took mass umbrage, whether 
its members were directly affected or 
not. The universities, which were not 
involved in any way, were, neverthc- 
le.ss, afraid that if the free-spending 
]3owers of the research councils were 
curbed the flow of the couneik’ funds 
to them would be curbed too. So when 
the select committee decided to inquire 


what tlie row was about, the manda¬ 
rins reported in force to defend the 
status quo. 

The committee did get evidence of 
concern in .some quarters that the 
research counci].s were not fully in touch 
with immediate problcm.s . . . the 
Agricultural Research Council were 
critici.scd in .several quarters for their 
remoteness from farmers and growers 
and their ovcr*cmphasis on “ academic ” 
rather than applied research, 

and much the same was said about 
the Medical Research Council. The 
council dealing with the environment 
said blandly that the si>ri of fire- 


Dock one, carry one 


The dockers, rather to their surprise, 
gave 28 days’ notice of a strike on 
rhursday, uiilc.s.s their container dispute 
is settled favourably for them. But they 
know, like their employers, that there 
is little either of them can do to dis¬ 
cover who packed—and, still less, who 
will unpack—the ctmtainers that roll in 
and out of the docks’, or where the 
packing and unpacking goes on. 
Unless, that is, the lorry drivers arc in 
cahoots with the dockers' shop 
stewards—as they are in Liverpool, but 
not in other ports like London. So 
w'hal the dockcTS w'ant befort' the 28 
days are up i.s ih(‘ offer of some 
formula that will leave them with a 
feeling that they have hit bark at the 
enemy. Such a formula is likely to 
mean more money for someone : 
probably for those dockers whose jobs 
run down and leave them on their £20 
a week fallback pay. This is a prospect 
facing another 1,500 men in JiUndtin 
when one of the stevedoring linns 
elo.scs next month. 

I’hc dorks dispute has grown from 
small beginnings about who is going to 
pack a tiny fraction of the containers 
passing through the ports. But it has 
exposed three sensitive ner\'es. One is 
the rivalry within the transport and 
General Workers’ Union ; another is 
concern about unemployment in the 
docks ; and the third is ill feeling about 
the Indu.stria] Relations Act. 

Mr Jack Jones of the TGWU likes 
to boast that he used to be a Mersey 
docker, but the men say he worked a 
crane on the upper river, and that he 
has never done the dirty jobs in the 
hold of a ship. In this proud trade, you 
practically have to have worked along¬ 
side Ben Tillctt to gain their respect. 
Mr Jones’s philosophy is one of 
devolution of rcspnasibility. In practice, 
this has meant loss of control. 

The militants say that the official 
leadership has sold them short. Mili¬ 
tancy has paid off, with dockers in one 
averaging £73 a week take-home 
pay. But there are also divisions 


between the militants, c.specially 
between Liverpool and the extremists 
of London and Southampton, who 
usually lead the country. 'I'he present 
dispute has given Merscysiders one of 
(heir rather rare chances to call the 
tune 

It is important to remember in all 
these disputes that no docker can 
actually be sacked. He can, however, 
be reduced to fallback pay or become 
voluntarily redundant on geiicrou.s 
severence pay that w'as raised only six 
weeks ago to £2,300. There has been 
quite a rush to accept the nikw' terms ; 
in London alone by 870 dockers in 
these six weeks. 

This is pa Illy because London .seems 
to face redundancy—or at least a 
reversion l(» fallback pay—in dockland 
that looks worse and worse as new- 
estimates come. in. Liverpool, so the 
theory goes, is insisting on co-operation 
from London in return for future help 
with London’s unemployment problem, 
I'he Mersey siders seem much more 
worked up about container stuffing than 
Londoners. But that may just be 
because they fear unemployment too : 
although the forecasts say Mersey 
dockers will keej) their jobs, it is much 
worse to be unemployed in laverpool 
than London, 

More than four-fifth of containers 
are packed at the factories. There has 
n‘*ver been any argument about them, 
although Mr Jones w'as talking about 
wanting all the business on Wednes¬ 
day—again an idle threat, since that 
would take a lot of jobs away from 
the non-dock part of his union. The 
light has been about containers packed 
in lorry depots, away from the factories. 

Until one of the employer.*; 
decided to take them to court, the 
Mersey dockers had been canvassing 
voluntary assurances Irorn road haulage 
companies that they would not pack 
containers ; with an occasional sniff of 
blackmail in the form of blacklegging 
a lorry or two. Now' the blacking is 
suppo.sed to be complete on the com- 



panics who have taken the TGWU to 
court. 

In L)ndon blacking has been hard 
to enforce. There is no way of telling 
on the dockside which containers are 
going to be unstuffed at one of the 
critical dejKUs. With an increasing 
number of lorries radio-controlled, the 
manager can give one cle.stination to 
the driver while he is in the dock.s, 
and another once he is outside. This 
week one group of containers in 
London got blacked by mistake. In 
Liverpool, however, the blacking is 
more effective, since the dockers have 
the (o-operation of some of the lorry 
drivers. 

7 'he issue of who should pack con- 
cainers is an old one. In the igGtJS a 
enmmittoe. was formed w^hich proposed 
that any depot within five miles of the 
rhames should be counted as part of 
dockland. The port employers agreed, 
but pretty poinllcssly : they had no 
power to enforce the agreement on 
their I’ustomcrs, the employers of the 
lorry drivers. 
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brigade action most people want to see 
when the environment is threatened 
was not its job at all. But the com¬ 
mittee lacked the nerve to go the 
whole way with Lord Rothschiikl and 
say that it was time that control over 
the spending of some of the councils’ 
money (by no means all of it) was put 
in the hands of those government 
departments that wanted work done. 

Instead, the committee hedged, tem¬ 
porised and tut-tutted about the need 
to put more peof)lc on the governing 
bodies and to publish fuller annual 
reports. I.est this sounded too much 
like criticism the committee recom¬ 
mended that the councils get more 
money for yet more headquarters staff 
—although Lord Rothschild had put 
the finger on the funds already spent 
in administration and the staggering 
number of committees the councils pro¬ 
liferated. 

The committee asked the Govern¬ 
ment for yet another white paper on 
the functions of research, for a ministei 
in charge of research, and for another 
science policy committee. It evaded 
whenever and wherever it could the 
unpleasant prospect raised by Lord 
Rodischild that this country is not 
getting value for its science spending. 
The committee could have decided that 
he was wrong, but it did not do that 
either. It seemed itoo overawed to have 
any opinions at all. 

Steel _ 

Back to base 

The Government i« to aot through the 
Industrial Development Executive to 
prevent the regions from being hit when 
British steel prices go over to the 
roniniori market system at the end of 
ihc year. (Special arrangements will 
have 'to be made for Ulsiter, technicallly 
niitsidc iihe IDE.) From next January, 
lilt* Ib'iiish practice of averaging trans¬ 
port costs over the whole country so 
that all users pay the same price will 
rot allowed any more. L'Tnder EEC 
lults, n^er^ have to pay in full for 
iran^pr>tt co.sied from a range of 
pnblkhrtl hasiiic* points, and it is just 
had hak !oi users far from one. 

So rnairnfacturcrs in places like 
Plymouth, mu them Scotland or Ulster 
could nave been faced with paving 
more for ^lerl than ilieir competitors 
in the Mid'lancl>. Hut apparently the 
(Government is pre’iarcd to face the 
inevitable charge that it is subsidising 
.prilisli industry to see thi.v does not 
^happen. Idie British Steel Corporation 
already intended to a loophole 


in the EEC rules, coveonng “ non- 
comparable ” deals, to average the price 
paid for steel by companies with 
several plants, like Ford at Halewood 
and Dagenham. The same system 
would be used for British Leyland and 
Chrysler to cope with their Scottisli 
plants. And it is possible that there 
could a return to fixed-price steel 
conitraiJts for shipbuilders, rnadnly to 
cover Harland and Wolff’s difficulties 
in Belfast. Here BSC faces the 
probabiiiity of serious undercutting by 
Japanese steel pla/te, possibly imported 
through Scandinavia. Raidier dian 
make use of another coininon market 
rule dial allows “ alligniing down ” to a 
lower comj>eting price wifffi its 
depressing effects on profits, BSC is 
reconsidering long-^tenn contracts, e\'en 
thougli it lost £13111 on them two years 
ago. The contracts would most likely 
be tied to an individual ship. 

I’he corjx>ration has attempted to 
reduce the room for competitors to slip 
under its new prices by bending the 
EEC.1 rules a little. It is to use two 
systems of basing points, depending on 
the product. Where it has more than 
one steel mill making a type of steel, as 
with strip, BSC has •the nod from itihe 
commission to use more than one 
basing ix>init. For others, like the major 
part of alloy and srtjainless steels, there 
wiill be just one basing jxjiinit. The 
location of the single basing points has 
been decided on a balance of transport 
costs between tlie mill and the users. 

There is still a mass of detail to be 
sorted out. A working party has been 
set up to establish a reliable cost index 
for sea tran.sfxurt. The coinmuniiity has 
not been faced with the wide variety 
of port charges, for example. BSC", too, 
has yet to settle just what prices it 
will he charging under the new system. 
'Fhey will depend on what happens to 
the CBI initiative after July, but the 
industry is looking forward to the 
greatei- comrneixiial freedom it will have 
under community rule.s. It would be 
too much to expect the Government 
not to keep its fingers in this pie, but 
with steel demand -rising, there may 
be chances of profit-making. 

Insurance 

Shutting the 
stable door _ 

Belatedly, the House of Commons on 
Monday got around to debating the 
report of the tribunal of inquiry into 
the affair of the Vehicle and General 
Insurance company. Predictably much 
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of the—fairly thoughtful—debate 
revolved around two irelated quesdens. 
Had the principle of miinisterial res¬ 
ponsibility been eroded because 
blame for the fiasco was laid so uncon- 
trovertibly at the door of three civil 
servants, and especially one of them ? 
How desirable are tribunals of this 
kind anyway ? The most important 
point, however, was the portent for the 
future. And it was bad. 

The Secretary of State for Trade and 
Industry, Mr John Davies, ran briefly 
through the list of the tribunal’s 
Tecommeixlaitiions. From dm iit emeiged 
that the insurance superviisoiry sec¬ 
tion of the DTI has had iits sitaff 
doubled and that .specialists may be 
recruited to help. The law on super¬ 
vision i.s to be tightened up. But it 
became only too obvious that insurance 
suj>eivision will continue to be the job 
of the DTI alone. The British Insur¬ 
ance Association has evidently told Mr 
Davies that it wants no part in it. This 
is regrettable. The best course 
would be for insurance supervision to be 
handled by a semi-autonomous agency, 
‘like 'the -take-over panel, wi'th which the 
insurance indu.stry could then be asso¬ 
ciated with in some way. Three MPs 
(two of them insurance men and one a 
former junior minister at the DTI) 
urged this in the debate. 

It would be a help if everyhodN 
stopped talking about the BIA as 
though it were the industry. As it was 
quick to plead when the V and G 
folded, it is nothing more than a trade 
association for most of the companies 
in the busine.ss. Lloyd’s, the brokers and 
many specialist companies lie outskle 
it. The brokers might well liave more 
to contribute to any supervisory’ bodv 
than the companies ; they certainlv 
have as much to lo.se—-in terms of over¬ 
seas business—^when the standing of tlir 
London market is knocked by an affnii 
like the V and G. 

As a new Tory MP, Mr Robert Mr* 
Grindle, a life assurance broker, pointed 
out, it is on -the life a.ssu‘rance side that 
any tiighitening of the law is mosi 
ne^ed. Non-life insurance companies 
are already made to produce run¬ 
off sitatesments which show whether a 
company -is making enough pirovision 
for its ouiMtanding claims, and which 
the y and G repeatedly failed to pro¬ 
duce when asked. Combined with a 
super\’»isO'ry body 'ttha-t was close to the 
industry—and that wa.s not para¬ 
lysed by civil service procedures, buck¬ 
passing and prevarication'^tHw ought 
to be enough to enable the fools and 
wide boys of non-Ufe insurance to be 
spotted. 
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Announcing the highest profits in 
the Company s history, the 
Directors propose: 

A total ordinary dividend 
increased from 20% to 32i%, 
which will be maintained on the 
capital to be increased by a scrip 
issue of one new share for every 
five shares held. 


A sub-division of each £f ordinary 
share into 5 ordinary shares of 
20p each. 



March 31st 
1972 

March 31st 
1971 

Profit after tax and a substantial 
transfer to contingency 
reserve. 

£ 

1,510,549 

£ 

782.276 

Preference Dividend 

32,500 

32,500 

Total Ordinary Dividend 

519,600 

318.000 

Amount written off excess 
cost of shares in subsidiaries^ 

411,695 

_ 

Transfer to General Reserve 

300,000 

250.000 


* The balance ofexcei>c cost of shares m subsidiaries has been written 
off contingencies reserve still leaving the reserve very substantially 
higher than fast year, 

A 

eompleieiiioiiQ^ 

service. 

CLIVE HOLDINGS LIMITED 

1 Royal Exchange Avenue. London, EC3V3LU 
Tel: 01 -2331101 Telex: 883431 

Principal Subsidiary Companies 

relive Discount Company Limited 

iong. Till Colvin Ltd., London, Edinburgh and Manchester 
Cuy Butler, London and Paris 


Gmeral Acddent 
prahts mcTTC than 
douUed in record year 

The eighty-sixth Annual General Meeting will 
be held on 24 th May, 1972 , at Perth. The 
following is>.an extract from a statement by 
The Rt. Hon. the Lord Polwarih, T.D., D.L.. 
C.A., who was Chairman of the Corporation 
until his appointment as Minister of State 
Scottish Office in April, 1972 . 

A year ago, announcing improved resulln, I looked forward to tin- 
future with cautious optimism That optimism h.ia been more than 
borne out by our 1W71 performance, a record in almosi every 
respect In the Corporation's history. ProUts before taxation ro.se 
from £7,356,000 to £18.440,000. tJeneral liUHiness uiuierwnllng shows 
an Improvement of £U,8J'4.00U. and this, against a backgroutui of 
severe Inflation, the woist enemy of the insurer, in those countrJe.s 
where the vast majority of our buslne.ss \n wnttvn We have uLso 
had to contend during J!*7l with the elfeols of otvil .slrlle in 
Northern Ireland and with a devaluation nf the world .s major 
currency the latter reduced, in ternus oi bO-rl-ng, our very 
substantial earnings from the United Ktaie.s of America In these 
clrcrmstances It la all the more gratifving to have produced a 
proflt available to shareholders more than doubled at 114,834,000 


RESERVES 

We continue our policy of maintaining strong inner reserve.s 
available to meet (he contingencie.s winch, though normally 
infrequent, are inseparable Ironi our busiiies.s. Tiie major Iraiis- 
actions dealt with through these reserves during 1071 were . 

(!) The adjustment to sterling values of our net a.ssets overscHN, 
consequent upon currenev teallgnmeiii . 

<2) A transfer, net of taxation, of £3,688.000 to JVn.slon J<'tind 
Provisions, arising from the need to make lurther lunding 
of the deficits therein. 

(3) A credit of £6,125.000 being that part of the amount 
released from USA unearned iireniium reservcM whicli was 
not iransfcrrcd to General Reserve 

Retained earnings in 1071 amounted to £7.041,000- a record lor 
the Corporation—^and disclosed Capital and Re.^erves now total 
£56,704,000, of which £l&in is represented by Goodwill 
Although this “ tangible ” Is backed by our very valuable life 
assurance intermts. it i.s normally disregarded in considering an 
Insurance company's assets on that basis, our disclosed net 
assets -represent less than 20<^^ of current premium income. 
Furthermore, In (he United Kingdom, adverse underwriting together 
with the cost of servicing loan capital and paying dividends ha.s 
led to a disproportionate reduction in shareholders' funds invested 
at home as compared with overseas To correct this maldistribution 
and to provide a strong base for growth the Dlrector.s decided 
to raise approxiinatoly £35m by way of rights issue to Ordinary 
Shareholders. An announcement to this iff.el was made on 24th 
lyTarch, 1972 and the Issue of two new shares tat u price of 175p 
each) for every ll shares held was successfully underwritten on 
29th Ma<nch. 


INVESTMENTS 

During the year, the book value of our invested assets increased 
from £522m to £569m. In 1971 the Investment climate in moat 
of the main counlrics of the world was dominated by the problems 
of Inflation and unemployment and by the international currency 
orisis resulting from the huge deficit In the United States balance 
of payments. In the United Kingdom Inflation continued at an 
uncomfortably hl^h level, but in spite of almost negligible growth 
In industrial production, the market for ordinary shnrea rose 
strongly while that for fixed interest .securities also improved, 
favoured by a general easing of interest rates. As will be seen 
from 'the balance sheets, in the Life Funds virtually the w-hole 
Increase in book value of investments was divided between fixed 
interest securities and ordinary stocks in roughly equal proportions 
(approximately £9m and £8m respectively). In the Non-Life 
Insurance funds the increase In fixed Interest securltiea was more 
marked—about £t9m against £7..5m in ordlna.ry stocks. 

At 3l8t December, 1971 the ‘txcess of market over book values 
of non-life investments, excluding Inveetment reserves, amounted 
to £ 61 . 400.000 compared with £36.900,000 at 31at December, 
1970. in a period of two years this “ appreciation has now 
increased by 130<». This is satisfactory ; but on the Stock Markets 
what goes up can come down, and Interesting though these flguris 
may be to our sharebolders. 1 atHI believe It is tn their interest 
to confine them to my statement rather than Import them to our 
Balance Sheete. 

(Seiwral Aixklent Hre & Life Assutance Coqxxration limited 
WxUHeadqtiailere,General Buildings, Path,Scotland 
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TEXTILES • INDUSTRIAL • MINING • INVESTMENT 


The results for 1971 were generally in line with 
expectations, a significant increase in operating 
profits being offset to a considerable extent by 
a return to a more normal charge for taxation. 

Against a not especially helpful background 
considerable further progress was made with 
the policy of building up those parts of the 
Group not directly related to the mining 
operation in Sierra Leone. In the Textile and 
Industrial divisions, a useful degree of internal 
growth was supplemented by acquisitions 
costing in total some £4.25m. After paying for 
these, available resources remain strong 
enough for the Group's activities to be 
further extended as suitable opportunities 
can be created. 


RESULTS IN BRIEF 

1971 

£m. 

Group Net Assets 31.3 

1970 

30.1 

Profit before Taxation 

2.3 

1.7 

Profit attributable to 



Ordinary Stock 

1.6 

1.4 

Dividends 

1.2 (11%) 

1.2 (11%) 


The Chairman, Mr. S. A. Field, concludes his 
Statement for 1971 as follows: 

"Results for the first quarter of 1972 have been 
adversely affected by industrial action. This 
has borne heavily on Textiles and Industrial. 

The leeway cannot be made up by the half-year, 
but if the Government's efforts to stimulate 
demand are successful, the progress of the 
Group should be strongly resumed in the latter 
part of 1972 and into 1973." 

Copt9S of William Baird & Company Limitad's Haport and Accounts 
eon ba obtamad from tha Company '^ Ra^isirars, 105 St Vincant Stnat 
Gfasgow G2 5BG. 


ASYMBOLOF 
FAMILY SECURITY FOR 
OVER A CENTURY 

REFUGE 

FOR LIFE 

SGENEWU. mSURIUICES 


The Annual 
General Meeting 
of the Company was 
held at the Chief Office 
in Manchester 
on 27th April 1972 



The Chairman. Mr. M. Wilcock 
Holgate, M A., in a statement 
submitted with the Report and 
Arr'>unts for 1971. reported that 
in the Life Branches new policies 
were issiind during the year 
assuring benefits aggregating 
some C90 millions, at annual 
premiums of £4.305.000 and 
single premiums of £880,000. 
The total premium income of the 
year was nearly £31 millions, and 
payments to policyholders 
amounted to over £27 millions, 
including £13 millions in respect 
of endowment benefits. 

The premium income of the 
Company's subsidiary, the 
Federated Employers’ Insurance 
Association Ltd., which conducts 
most classes of insurance 
business other then Life, was 
£5.262,000. 

INVESTMENTS 
Tha Meets of £283 milliofit 
shown in the Balance Sheets 
include £85 millions in British 
National and Local Govarnment 
Seewitias. £66 millions in Dob- 


entures. Loans and Preference 
Shares, £68 millions in Ordinary 
Shares. £35 millions m Mortgages 
and loans on policies, and £21 
millions in property. The total 
investment income, before tax, 
was over £19 millions. 

BONUSES TO 
POLICYHOLDERS 

In the Ordinary Branch. £5.9 
millions was allocated to holders 
of with -profits policies to provide 
a roversionary bonus at the rata 
of £3.70 per cent on the sum 
assured or annuity for tha year 

1971. and a terminal banui at a 
rate dopendinb on tha year of 
entry up to a maximum of £30 
per cent on the sum oisurod. 

In the Industrial Branch. £4 4 
millions was allocated to policy 
holders, and a reversionary bonus 
at tha rate of £2.40 per cent on 
the sum assured has boon granted 
on pramium-poying policies which 
wore in force on 1st Joniiorv 

1972, subject to completion of 
one yoar's profflium poymonts. 


REFUGE 

ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 

Chief Office: Oxford $treet, Meneheeter M60 7HA. 


Drugs _ 

It's cheap, too 

A new antibiotic from Beecham could 
give the company temporary world 
domination of the antibiotic market, if 
it works. A variant of Beecham’s exist¬ 
ing penicillins, the drug is directly 
aimed at large parts of the market 
which now use the tetracyclines, long 
an American monopoly, and cephalos¬ 
porins, made by Beecham’s great rival, 
Glaxo. For infections of the respiratory 
and urinary tracts it is claimed to be 
much more effective than the tetra¬ 
cyclines, as well as cheaper: on a 
normal daily dosage basis the com¬ 
parative prices work out at i2^p for 
Beecham’s penicillin, i6p for its new 
Anoxil, and over 50p for tetracycline. 
But tetracycline prohts are huge, and 
the price war that may follow will be 
one for giants. 

At present, the world market for 
pharmaceuticals is valued at £1.2 bil¬ 
lion. Antibiotics are its largest single 
sector, and Beecham’s particular peni¬ 
cillin alone accounts for more than 
£ioom. Beecham gets slightly more 
than half of this. Anoxil is expected to 
be at least as big a money spinner, but 
this time the company will attempt to 
keep the lion’s share of the revenue for 
as long as it can. Any intending 
licensee will have to be prepared to 
offer a really good product in a cross- 
licensing arrangement rather than just 
straight royalty payments. 

New drug breakthroughs have been 
rare recently ; the profits they show 
depend on the number of complaints 
they treat and the tightness of the 
patents. Beecham is in the clear on the 


tosimss : aurrAiN 

first score, but every drug company in 
the antibiotic business will now be 
trying to find a way round the patents. 
This usually takes a year or $0, but 
in a few rare developments—like 
tetracycline—the inventing company 
has enjoyed its monopoly, and its 
monopoly profits, to the end of the 
patent’s legal life. 

Management consultants _ 

Axe hits axemen 

The term management consultant is 
so often a euphemism for hatchet man 
that few tears will be shed because 
13 per cent of British management 
consultants lost their jobs last year. 
The sackings reflected the smaller 
market for consultants’ services. 
Demand, which had been rising at an 
annual rate of 10 to 15 per cent, 
actually dropped. Consultancy spend¬ 
ing is one of the first items that get 
the chop when companies want to 
economise, and, as many firms are no 
longer as enthusiastic about consul¬ 
tants as they were in the early 1960s, 
this may have accentuated the drop. 

The slump in Britain came the year 
after an even more massive cutback in 
tlie United States, where demand fell 
by 25 per cent and many consultants 
went broke. But the annual report of 
the British Management Consultants 
Asjiociation, published on Wednesday, 
does point out that foreign demand for 
British consultants has rocketed by 60 
per cent in the past two years. If we 
cannot run our own industry properly, 
we are presumably expert at running 
everyone else’s. 

Who can get excited, besides British 
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managers themselves, about complaints 
that British industry pays its execu¬ 
tives too little ? One answer is that 
some researchers in Brussels can. 
A new report* from there on the pay 
of British managers suggests that, 
while they are not starving, their 
salaries are not enough to appeal to the 
young tigers that industry needs. 

The chief executive of a British 
company with annual sales under 
£2.501 gets, on average, around £8,000 
a year, including his bonus; if he runs 
a company with a turnover of over 
£25m, he will be paid nearer £18,000. 
His company secretary’s pay >vould be, 
respectively, £3,800 and £7,500; his 
export manager’s about £3,100 and 
£6,000. Over half the companies 
questioned give regular rises, usually 
once a year, to keep pace with 
inflation but in 1971 the average for 
upper management was only 7^-8 per 
cent—^which fell some way short of 
doing this, especially in after-tax 
income. However, merit increases— 
which over 90 per cent of the com¬ 
panies gave to the majority of their 
managers—added another 6-7^ per 
cent on average. 

Other perks, including incentive and 
bonus schemes, are used by about a 
third of the companies; profit sharing 
plans (17 per cent); and stock or stock 
options (15 per cent of companies 
questioned). Nearly 90 per cent pro¬ 
vided cars for at least some managers, 
with the majority paying running costs 
as well. Just possibly, if management 
consultants had looked more closely at 
these aspects of industry, fewer would 
now be out of jobs. 

•Executive Remuneration. The United 
Kingdom, 1971. Seventh annual report. 
Management Centre Europe, Brussels. 


Key indicators: 

British economy 










Percentage change on | 

Rmwvm 

Up £22fli rn ApiH afMr renying 
outatmeyng IMF debts or 

cssem 


Month 

Index 

1963:^100 

previous 

month 

three 

months 

one 

year 

Industrial 

production* 

employment* 

productivity* 

February 

February 

February 

111.9 

89.2 

125.4 

-10.2 

-0.6 

-9.7 

-10.6 

-0.7 

-10.0 

- 9.6 
na 

na 

Bttik loane 

Rising trend continues though 
still largely in the personal 
sector; no reel sign of greater 

Export trBde*t 

Eng'g orders on hand* 
Retail trade* 
Unemployment* 

March 

December 

February 

April 

143 

114 

112.1 

177.2 

-4i 

nil 

-0.9 

+0.5 

-9 

+2.1 

:|* 

+6.2 

+27.0 

wmano iroTii inQiifiry 

Average earnings* 
Retail prices 

Export prices 

Import prices 

January 

March 

February 

February 

192.4 

154.7 

148 

134 

+0.B 
+0.3 
nil 
- i 

+ 1.8 

+ 1.4 

v\ 

+ 8.7 

+ 7.6 

+6 


export trado. rotail trade, onginooring order books: in vo/ume termti fvoluo at 
constant pricas). Unamploymant: whoUy unamfdoyad axduding aehooNaavara: 
fatast rata 3S per cent. 

*Saasonally adjustad iProvhdenal 
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Canada won't buy itself 
back 

Montreat 


The IVudeau goveninieiU’s long- 
awaited policy statement on foreign 
investment in Cianada turned out to l>e 
more a takeover code of conduct for 
foreign investors than any far-reaching 
or radical proposal to get back 
Canadian industry. The government 
will bring in early legislation to 
empower the Department of Industry, 
Trade and Commerce to screen any 
planned takeover by foreign investors 
of Canadian-owned coq>orations with 
assets of more than Can$ 250,000 
(£96,000) or annual sales higher than 
Can$3m (£i/2m). 

The legislation will not be retro¬ 
spective and will not apply to new 
investments by foreign corporations in 
Canada or to the expansion of existing 
foreign-owned companies. It will be 
restricted to the takeover of Canadian 
corporations by foreign interests, and 
only those which can be shown to be 
of significant benefit to Canada will 
be approved. The basic criteria will 
centre on the economic effects on 
Canada—including employment—how 
niurh Canadian participation is fore¬ 
seen. the effect of the change in owner- 
shij) on competition and whether 
Canada will benefit from the takeover 
either technically or in productivity. 
The policy statement adds that any 
takeover of a Canadian firm by a 
foreign corporation must also be shown 
CO be compatible with Canada's par¬ 
ticular social and econ'ornic priorities. 

I he If^gislation will also cover foreign 
ac(\i.nsitif»ns of foroign-owned corjjora- 
tions. when, for exani])le, an American 
coni]3a»i\ wants to sell out to a British 
bidder. 

Reaction has been mixed. The 
economic nationalists aie aghast at 
what they consider the moderation of 
the government's proposals whicli, as 
they point out, will do nothing to 

buy back ” Canadian manufacturing 


industry, about 60 per cent of which 
is foreign-owned, mainly by Ameri¬ 
cans. They argue that having so much 
Canadian industry controlled from 
south of the border means Canada 
loses the power to solve its own special 
problems, like its 6 per cent unemploy¬ 
ment rate, environmental issues and 
satisfying Quebec’s aspirations. 

The middle-of-the-road proposal 
reflects the government’s basic belief 
that when Canadians are faced with 
the choice of more economic 
nationalism or prosperity they will 
choose to prosper, especially in a year 
like 1972 when a federal election is 
likely to be called. And the hard fact 
remains that it will take a lot to break 
the C^Ianadian investor of his habit of 
turning to Wall Street for his invest¬ 
ments rather than to local companies. 

European labour _ 

Italians, keep out 

Milan 

I’he European Economic Community 
is designed to achieve free movement 
of labour, among other things. So it 
has, and in the process some 
unexpected problems have arisen. 
Free movement has amounted to a 
flow of Italians from the south to 
France, Benelux and, above all, 
Germany. Yet since last autumn the 
Italians have been complaining that 
Germany allegedly gives preference 
to immigrant .workers from third 
countries over EEC members (that is, 
Italy). The grumbling has risen to a 
crescendo in which, with the Italian 
elections due this weekend, Signor 
Carlo Donat-Cattin, the minister of 
labour, has threatened to haul the 
west Germans before the community 
Court of Justice. 

It was, as it happens, hsmg pros* 


perity in Italy, combined with a tem¬ 
porary exhaustion of reserves of labour 
on the farms, that induced the Ger¬ 
mans to switch their recruiting in the 
1960s to other countries. Now they are 
not particularly keen to make a switch 
back. The supply of Italians might 
again dry up, once Italy’s economy 
picks up. The unemployed Italian 
worker is quite likely to have had an 
industrial job already, to be used to 
high wages, to belong to a trade union 
and to vote communist. 

Naturally this is not the official 
German argument. The Germans have 
produced figures showing that the 
recruitment of Italians has actually 
risen in recent years: 402,000 

Italians now work in Germany com¬ 
pared with 228,000 in 1968. They 
complain that they cannot get Italians 
with tlie necessary skills and qualifica¬ 
tions. The skilled Italian worker may 
well prefer to sit out the reces.sion, 
which his government is regularly 
telling him is nearly over, rather than 
emigrate. And Italians nowadays mav 
be less ready to hump hods of bricks, 
drill roads, wash dishes, clean shoes and 
make beds in a foreign country miles 
from their families than tliey were K) 
years ago, or than Turks and the rest 
are now. Nor is it correct to assume 
that the rest consists entirely of raw 
labour. Ruhrkohle has a sizeable 
Turkish contingent, many of whom 



Foroignen must stick togsthsr 
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IRAQ-NORTH RUMAILA 

Announcement by 

Bosinb Petroleum Compony Limited 

By Law 80 of 1961, the Iraq Government purported to deprive Iraq Petroleum Company 
Limited, Mosul Petroleum Company Limited and Basrah Petroleum Company Limited 
(which are British Companies) of the greater part of their respective concession areas in 
Iraq. This action constituted a breach by the Iraq Government of its Agreements with 
the Companies. 

The Companies immediately called upon the Iraq Government to settle the dispute by 
arbitration in accordance with the Agreements. This call has been repeated subsequently 
on numerous occasions, but the Government has failed to implement the arbitration 
procedures. Nor has any compensation been paid to the Companies; and no provision has 
been made by the Iraq Government for the future assessment or payment of compensation. 
The British Government has lodged appropriate protests with the Iraq Government. 

This conduct of the Iraq Government is a breach of International Law and such 
wrongful acts are incapable of depriving the Companies of their rights under the 
relevant Agreements. 

The dispute remains unsolved despite numerous attempts to settle it by negotiations. 

The Government of Iraq and the Iraq National Oil Company (INOC) have announced 
that INOC has commenced the export from Fao of crude oil extracted by INOC from the 
North Rumaila field. This field lies within the concession area granted to Basrah Petroleum 
Company in its Convention of 29th July 1938. 

Basrah Petroleum Company has written to the Iraq Government protesting at this 
further violation of its rights and repeating its request for arbitration. In its letter the 
Company makes it clear that its rights remain those contained in its Convention and sub¬ 
sequent Agreements with the Government. 

Accordingly, the attention of all those who may in any way be concerned is drawn to 
the continued existence of the rights of the Basrah Petroleum Company. Any oil shipped 
from Fao will in fact be oil which has been extracted from the area covered by the 
Company's Convention of 29th July 1938. The Company will, therefore, take such legal 
steps as it may consider necessary or desirable to protect all its rights, including 
especially its title to any such oil. 


33 CAVENDISH SQDAIE. lONDON WIN DAA 
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THE ECONOMIiVr MAV fi, 


COMMERCIAL BANK OF ETHIOPIA 

P.O. BOX 255, Halle Selassie I Square, Addis Ababa, Ethiopia 

ESTABLISHED; January 1, 1964 to take over the c(Mnmercial banking activities of the State Bank of Ethiopia. 
Capital '» held by the Government. 

CHAIRMAN: Ato Tadesse Yacob. General Manager: Ato Taffara Deguefd. 

TELEGRAMS: “Etiobank” for Head Office and Branches. CODES: Peterson’s 3rd & 4th eds.; A.B.C. 6th ed. Tel.: 
47420 (9 lines). TELEX: 21037A: 21037B. 

LONDON COfRREISPONDiENTS: National Westminster Bank; Standard Bank; Midland Bank Ltd.; Barclays Bank 
Ltd; Barclays Bank D.C.O.; NEW YORK: Bank of America; Chase AAinhattan Bank; First National City Bank; 
Irving Trust; Morgan Guaranty Trust. 


CONSOLIDATED STATEMENT: 

1971 1970 

UABIUTIES. Dee. 31 ; Eth.S Eth.S 

Capital . 35,000,000 30,000,000 

Reserves . 10,631,937 14,019,111 

Deposits, etc. 396,318,929 369,394,187 

Contra A/CS. 102,209,862 93,930,794 

Other Liahillitties . 44,090,501 43,800,062 

Total . 588,251,229 551,144,154 


1971 1970 

ASSETS, Dec. 31: Eth.S Eth.S 

Cash & Banks . 57.999B80 60,503,349 

Inveatmento . 12,879,808 17,175,646 

Loans & Discounts . 356,436,745 327,631,032 

Contra A/CS. 102,209,862 93,930,794 

Other Assets . 58,724,934 51,903,333 

Total . 588,251,229 551,144,154 


DIVIDENDS: 1964 to 1966, 10 p.c. p.a.; 1967 and 1968, 7; 1969, 8; 1970, 8} and 1971, 7.14. SHARES: Eth. $100. 
MEEnriNGS: June. 

BRANCHES: Ethiopia M. REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE; D^MNitl, Afen & lasas CTransit Office only). 

See "GEOGRAPHICAL INDEX.” (See Index to Advertisers) 


CREDITO ITALIANO 

JOINT STOCK COMPANY 


Incorporated m GEM) A—Head Otfice : Mi LAN 
Capital paid up . Lir. 45,000.00O,00O^A«5erifa Fund : Ut. 15.200.000.000 
The ordinary and extraordinary shareholders' meeting which was held in Genoa on the 

has approved the 

BALANCE SHEET AS AT 31st DECEMBER 1971 


20th April 1972 


AKSEl'S 

CTash 

Funds with thp Bank of laaue 

Fumte wltii other Banks 
Ordinary Treasury Bills 
other aeruriUes of, or guaranis^ed 
hy the Oovemment, bonds Isaued 
by Oovernmenit-controlled Bodies 
special Credit In&tltutlona 
yij!.iir\ txindft 
.Sf'JUi-t. 

Blll^ recrlviiblP 

BdUb rodiM ounied . . . 

(Ji>r>langii Loans 

Arivaiu'es and other acocHinta ; 
Customers 

Correspi^ndent Banka 

IhlLs lor ctdleofdon 
Pdiriiclpahnn in “ Medlobanoa— 
Banru rti Cn^iito Finandarlo ” 
I•a^t1nl}alulll in " Credihi 
Fonn arto " 

Kuwiry partlcilpaUunfi 

lit It'S ol CuAtcimerr'. for 
Af ftpi.,iii<x>fi oiiKi KudomememiB 
IJahilitier. ul Cusilr>nieit> lor 
and Confirmed 

Cretilis 

Sundry Aci^i'.iotA 
BulidiPin'i 

Puml'liire an 1 Kti ilpmeni 
Pre-paiti 


CROSS AtX'OUNTS 

as CoHatora' 

for Safe CjsUidy 


159.803,003.120 

300.200,712,012 


Ut. 

440.000,000,000 


.157,.131,067.33ft 
10.726,405,067 
13,874,785,779 

424,827.036,183 

16.055,4.16,061 

1.705,766.949.801 

2.10.823.962.670 

Lit 

2,969.158,826 

3,877.916,592 

13,591.493,184 


4,867,425,586 


252,.127.627.189 
Ut 


Lit 13.650.153.945 
" 2.364,989,787.773 


460.004,316.032 

1.193,806,314.210 


830.032.248.781 


2..177.473.384.715 

95.319,631.777 


20.438.568.602 


LIABILITIES 

OapMal (90.000.000 Bharea of Ut. 

BOO catch) . 

Rcaerve Fund . . 

Deposit and Savtnga Aocounto 
Current and other aooounta : 

Customera . 

Gorreapondegit Bnnka 
Cheques outatanding . . 

Advances from the Bank of laaiie 

Rediscount of bllla. 

Bills received for oolleoUon from 

Cuatomers . 

Acreptaucea and EndnraemesxtB . 
Ouarantees and Obnflrmed Credita 

Sundry Accounta . 

Provision for ataff retirement 

IndemTilttes . 

Provlalan for bufJdltig amortlaatlon 

Rebates In favour of 1972 - 

Proflta brought forward from 

prevloua year . 

Net profit for the year 


257.105.052,775 

73.150.366.091 

22.011,144.677 

1 

17,368,935,096 

5*M7,6997962,757 

CROSS ACXIOUNTB 
Becurlties depoaited . 

2.378.639,941,718 as Collateral . 

---for Safe Custody 

7.726,339,904,475 


The shareholders’ meeiUnK has lurthermoro ; 

—allotted Ut. 1,000,000,000 to liif’rfiosing Uw* reserve ‘ 

•p^hxed the dividend for the Itnanr^iil >car 1971 at ut 42 bO for everv share 
,Ot lit. 000 siominal value 


Ut 45,000.000,000 
14,200.000,000 

59,200.000.000 

Ut. 400,430.244.3011 


2,502,946.767.104 
“ 1.504.436.322.506 
71,990,530.902 

4.639.830.864,963 

Ut. 

38,808.947.911 

Lit 4,607.425,606 

252,327.827,189 

116,459.372,64‘2 
257.195.062,775 

Ut. 

132,460,330,141 


88,229.000.000 

5.0M,103,B4^ 

36,917,315.115 


73,479.l3e 

4,831,107.21.; 

Ut 

5.347,699,982.757 


Lit. 13,050.103,940 
" 2.364.080,107,773 

lit. 


a,370,039.041,7i« 

a/5ir33«.904.475 
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were miners in Turkey. 

Recruitment of Turks or Jugoslavs 
is still a government-to-government 
affair : a German employer can simply 
arrange through official channels for a 
consignment of 200 Turks, and he 
knows they will be kept in order by 
their own government. Because there 
is free movement of labour within the 
Six, he cannot place similar bulk orders 
for Italians, who are expected to find 
their own jobs. Although the Italian 
government sounds angry, part of it is 
for the voters and part is the accumu¬ 
lation of bargaining counters to he 
played for what Italy really does want 
(and, with British support, may get), 
which is community cash for the 
IVfezzogiorno. 

Apollo 16 _ 

Not in the book 

rhe first boxes of moon rock to be 
opened since Apollo 16 landed have 
snivel! scientists a bit of a shock. They 
have had time only for a quick look 
dt about 14 lb of rock brought back in 
the first four boxes before these were 
whisked away for radio-active testing ; 
a small solar flare oocu'rred while the 
astronauts were on the moon and a 
few boxes were rushed to the labora¬ 
tories ahead of the rest to see whether 
any effects could be detected. But 
tljat look was enough to show that the 
rorks were not made up of simple moon 
crust but were a jumbled amalgam of 
ahnost every kind of formation that 
has been found at any time on the 
moon: soil, crust, molten rock, all 
f oiiglomerated together in the surface 
and boulders of the Cayley Plains in 
a way that scientists describe as “ very 
complex.’’ 

This puts the latest conventional 
Hicory a^ut the moon in some trouble, 
h said that the mountains and hlgh- 
lajids were formed when the moon 
first cooled down and have stayed that 
wav ever since, except for the occa¬ 
sional meteor or volcano. The plains, 
on the other hand, were churned over 
**cpvaiedly in great molten flows of 
The theor\' may still hold for 
tin moon as a whole, but it is obvious 
fioiii that first, quick glimpse of Apollo 
rocks that it is not true of the 
^avley area. It looks very much as if 
this [jarticular spot was worked over 
oy some cataclysm after tlie original 
formation of the highlands and it will 
takt a great deal of work in the labora- 
tom-v to get any idea of what it could 
been. The great error made by 
National Ae^nautics and Space 


Administration is to ban all discussion 
of issues like these until the scientists 
have the answers and can produce them 
with some assurance. But by then all 
conceivable public interest has evapor¬ 
ated. And Nasa venders why Ameri¬ 
cans arc bored with the moon. 

Trade talks 

Wait for us _ 

The Americans have given the Euro¬ 
pean commission in Brussels the 
uneasy feeling that they want to slow 
down preparations for the next round 
of world trade talks. When Mr 
Nathaniel Samuels, who is about to 
leave his job as American Under¬ 
secretary of State for Economic 
Affairs, and Mr William Eberle, Presi¬ 
dent Nixon’s special trade negotiator, 
had had their say in Brussels last 
Friday there were expressions of 
satisfaction all round, but what stuck 
in the memory was Mr Samuels’s 
recitation of all the objections to an 
early meeting: America’s balance of 
payments problems, unemployment, 
protectionist sentiment and, above all, 
the approaching presidential election. 
In other words, late in 1973 or even 
early 1974 would suit Washington. 
Prej)aratory work at the General 
Agreement on I'ariffs and Trade for 
die talks (variously descriibed as the 
Nixon round and, by the Japanese, 
the Japan round) is well ahead and, 
despite the far greater range of 
subjects that will be considered than 
in the Kennedy round, ought to enable 
talks to start early next year. 

The Americans continue to bang 
away at the allegedly unfair effects of 
the enlargement of the EEC, the free 
trade treaties with the neutrals, the 
common agricultural policy, and so on. 
The Nixon Administration cannot be 
expected to do nmeh to resist pressure 
for anti-dumping measures, and for 
restraints—voluntary or otherwise^—on 
other countries’ exports, until the 
election is safely out of the way. 
Indeed, this week the Europeans were 
attacked by American members of the 
World Bank for the reverse preferences 
they enjoy in certain associated 
developing countries (see page 74), 
which gives them an advantage over 
the Americans in competition for 
projects lieiing financed with World 
Bank cash. 

What the Brussels talks did achieve 
was a new working relationship 
between the Brussels commission and 
the Nixon Administration ; that is a 
conspicuous achievement for Mr 


Samuels and the EEC commissioner 
for external relations and trade, Mr 
Ralf Dahrendorf. What this adds up 
to is sitting down together and working 
out the subjects and policies that the 
commission can reckon to sell to its 
member governments and the Admini¬ 
stration can get past Congress. This 
will be all the more valuable when the 
talks finally do get started. 

Midta _ 

Taxed haven 

It is not Malta’s new budget that 
means the end of its life as a tax haven, 
but the kites the prime minister, Mr 
Mintoff, flew before it. Before the 
budget, settlers in Malta who had 
investment income of over £1,400 were 
able to pay income tax at Ohe con¬ 
cessionary rate of only 2ip in the £1, 
with no surtax and with a special £500 
personal allowance ; for a married 
couple die total personal allowance was 
£1,040. Although they will still pay no 
surtax and keep their allowances, the 
settlers have been told the a^p rate is 
to be abtilished in favour of a new, as 
yet undeclareil, scale of income tax. 
The ordinary scale is at rates from 
10 per cent on the first £200 of taxable 
income up to 32J per cent on taxable 
income over £900. 'Fhe special new 
scale for settlers is expected to raise 
£400,000; or £100 from each, since 
there are about 4,000 of diem. 

This is hardly ferocious beside the 
heavy increases in indirect taxes. But 
it was preceded by a couple of pro- 
fiosals made to test reactions. I’he first, 
on March and, was that new settlers 
would need an income of £4,000 
instead of £1,400, be 60 years old, and 
pay full Maltese income tax and surtax. 
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\ 4 iich would remove the attraction of 
Malta as a tax haven, although it 
would remain a sunny spot for retire¬ 
ment, with lower tax rates, and 
probably a lower cost of living, than 
Britain. This proposal is still in the air. 
When reactions have been tested a 
dec'ision will be made. 

llie other proposal, made last week 
before the budget, wa^ that foreign 
residents should pay a levy for a 
permanent residence permit as an alter¬ 
native to higher taxes. But the British 
Residents' Association preferred to pay 
higher taxes instead. Hence the budget 
proposal. The main lesson that has 
been learned by settlers and potential 
settlers is that Malta's policy is highly 
uncertain. Since retired people value 
security, the remaining tax concessions 
are unlikely to tempt many new 
settlers even if the March 2nd 
proposals are not adopted. Mr Mintoff 
lias caused maximum anxiety for 
minimum revenue 

Compensation __ 

Washington gives 

Although the nationalisation of 
American interests in Chile by the 
marxist government of President Salva¬ 
dor Allende has hit the headlines, in 
many ways he is merely following in 
the footsteps of the left-wing military 
government in Peru. Dr Allende’s 
success in refinancing Chile’s debts 
represents a considerable climbdown 
by Washington, which may be con¬ 
nected with Washington’s dealings with 
Peru. Chile has undertaken to pay 
compensation for the nationalised 
copper companies “ in accordance with 
international and Chilean law.” 

1 liter national law is vague on this point, 
and Chilean law will therefore apply. 
lhl^ Dr Allende has scrupulously 
obserc ed 

Meanwhile negotiations with Peru 
on compensation for the 1968 national¬ 
isation of the International Petroleum 
Company (owned by Esso) have 
bioken down. IPC enjoyed an extra- 
01 diuaiiK privileged .status in Peru. 
But on nationalisat»on Peru—like Dr 
Allende iinrc— passed a law requiring 
Che alltgedlv excess profits earned in 
the past u be set off against the com¬ 
pensation Piesuient Nixon, on taking 
office, ruled that aid should not be cut 
off autoinaticalls. N( veriheless new aid 
dropped to a truklc, and, most import¬ 
ant, American mining companies 
became unable to get funds from the 
Export-Import Bank for Peiuvian 
projects. 


BUSINESS : INTERNATIONAL 

By December, Wall Street bankers 
were freely predicting that the dead¬ 
lock was about to be b^roken, with Peru 
making a token compensation payment 
in return for renewed Washington 
backing for Peruvian development. 
Some of Peru’s generals apparently 
were ready to do a deal. But there was 
a leak, followed—presumably—by a 
huge row behind the scenes in Lima 
and then by angry denials that talks 
had even taken place. 

The State Department, the Treasury 
and a strong lobby of American 
business interests had pressed hard for 
a settlement partly to enable the 
Administration to hold its tough line 
on Chile. But the kind of settlement 
Washington wanted may have been a 
non-starter in Peru’s present political 
mood. More important, Lima holds the 
trumps. Although Peru has adopted 
the fairly stiff foreign investment rules 
agreed between the members of the 
Andean Pact (though not ratified 
by Colombia) Amencan companies— 
other than Anaconda—are keen to get 
in on the Peruvian mining scene. More 
important, the Peruvian National Oil 
Company has struck oil in a big way in 
the upper Amazon basin. The company 
has signed service contracts with seven 
oil companies, including British 
Petroleum and Occidental, under 
which the companies would exploit the 
oil and be paid in crude—all despite 
the rumbling dispute over IPC. All this 
may have helped Wasfhington to ease 
its hard line on Chile. 

Ghana _ 

The debt battle 

I’he (jhanaian government has now 
set up a debt office. Its task will be to 
sift through all (Ghana’s commercial 
debts to see if any others should be 
singled out for repudiation beside the 
mediurn-temi debts (of £ 13im) to four 
British companies on which the new 
government has already turned its 


thumbs down. What Colonel 
Ac^eampong’s government is really 
after are debts on which he thinb 
Ghana may have been taken for a ride. 

The suspicion is that during the 
Nkrumah period several commercial 
debts fell into this category, but debts 
run up under the succeeding govern¬ 
ment of Dr Kofi Busia are also under 
review. Even those that survive study 
may still have to be renegotiated 
Cvhanaian spokesmen have talked 
vaguely about putting them retro¬ 
spectively on to International Develop, 
rnent Association terms (^o year 
repayment with minimal interest) 
Needless to say, tbe British Export 
Credits Guarantee Department, and 
corresponding bodies in other 
developed countries, which will beat 
the brunt of this onslaught, have sus- 
pended cover for new exports. 

All Ghana's official debt to foreign 
governments and agencies like the 
World Bank will be repaid in full, 
although some doubt seems to centre 
on the extra interest that was added 
on to these debts when they were 
phased out after Nkrumah’s fall. But 
the real aigument behind the scenes 
between Ghana and western govern¬ 
ments is on medium-term supplier^^’ 
credits ($294m) and short-term debt 
($286m), the bulk of which is i8o-da> 
export credits that have been a com¬ 
pulsory condition of all exports to 
Ghana for some time. 

Since export credit cover came oif, 
Ghana’s imports have dropped sharply 
The new government has launched 
an energetic grow-our-own-food cam¬ 
paign, with officials getting out into 
the country to exhort farmers to 
extend their planting (and switch from 
cocoa), and sometimes doing it them¬ 
selves. The problem will be giving 
sufficient motivation to fanners with¬ 
out raising the town prices of food¬ 
stuffs. So far there has been no 
evidence of manufacturing grinding to 
a halt for lack of essential inipoits, 
but stocks will not last for ever. 


Key indicators: world commodity prices 


Zipping along 

After touching a 20-year high last 
week zinc prices on the London Metal 
Exchange came back marglinally to £150 
a ton The United States, the largest 
producer, expects to have nrvined ali 
Its own zinc in 30 years, h is this 
shortage—rather than a surge in world 
demand—that has pushed the Anrrencan 
selling price up to 19 cents a lb 
European producers are likely to raise 
prices soon. 


Index Percentage 

1963»100 change on 

Apr May ona one 

26 3 month year 

All itams 128.8 129.2* - 04 + 

Food U1.2 141.6* - 0.8 J; 66 

PibfW 100.7 100.8* + 1.9 

Motalt 183.2 182.8 - W " 

Miac tIZI 1’t4.7* + 2.0 + 3-^, 

•provMon$l , 
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A fnim location has its advantages, SO long as the fringe is at the centrel And 
Cumbernauld is well placed for export trade, being within easy reach of any part 
of Europe and only a few hours from the English Midlan ‘ 
and road 


inds and London rail 


Cumbernauld is an ideal centre for new industries, with its modem factones (with 
space for expansion) and ample resources in exoellent skilled and unskilled labour 



enquiries to 

BngadierC H Covvan MA Ctng MICE MBIM 
Cumbernauld Developmeni Corporation 
Cumbernauld House, Cumbernauld Scotland 
telephone Cumhemauld 71155 


CAPE ASBESTOS 

Substantially improved results in 1971 

Salient points from the Statement by the Chairman, Mr, R. H. Dent: 

# Turnover increased to £50.2m from £45.7m in 1970 

# Profits before tax increased by 221 "o to £3,098,000 

# Earnings of 10.8p per share the highest so far achieved 

# Ordinary dividend increased by to 30% 

The improvement in U.K. profits reflects the measures taken to reduce costs 

and increase output. 

At the mines, earnings remained at about the same level as in the previous year. 
Further growth in turnover and profits expected in 1972. 

Copies of the Report and Accounts may he obtained from the Secretary, 

The Cape Asbestos Company Limited 

114 Park Street, London WIY 4AB 
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France _ 

Our very own 

Paris 

After the fracas over Algerian oil the 
French government is more anxious 
than ever to diversify its sources of 
key raw materials. This is behind the 
plans to step up mineral exploration 
around the world and to stockpile key 
ores by the Groupement d’Importation 
et de Repartition des M^taux, a 
government agency. An official list of 
what should be stocked and in what 
quantity is being drawn up. 

The government particularly wants 


/ni's in everything 

l^hc Spanish government has made its 
final selection of the companies that 
will participate in the £ioum 
refinery at Tarragona, which will 
process Spain's new offshore oil finds. 
Rio Tinto-Zinc's Spanish affiliate got 
40 per cent, in partnership with Spanish 
banks. But it was known well in advance 
that 60 per cent would go to the 
Institute Nacional dc Industria, Spain’s 
giant state holding company, thus ful¬ 
filling Ini’s ambition to move into oil 
in a big way. 

Ini is General Franco’s personal 
creation, established in 1941 on the 
advice of an old and trusted friend, 
Sr Antonio Suanzes, a naval engineer 
of character and ideas who is believed, 
whether in or out of government, to 
have been the chief influence on econo¬ 
mic policy for nearly 20 years. Sr 
Suanzes became the first president of 
Ini and built it up to what it is today. 

In 1941, the Spanish economy was 
ruined by the civil war and recon¬ 
struction was made difficult by wartime 
.shortages. Ini’s function was to move 
in where private enterprise was put off 
by heavy capital costs or a low rate of 
profit, particularly in the defence 
industries. 

By the end of 1970 Ini had direct, 
and mainly majority, holdings in 67 
companies (and indirect ones in 
another 93) with capital of £762m. 

liii controls over 30 per cent of 
electricity output and nearly 30 per 
cent of the refineries, nearly 40 per 
rcr\t ot steel, nearly 60 per cent of 
.iluininiiitn, over 30 per cent of 
nitro)s;eiuuis fertilisers, nearly 60 per 
cent of i)rivate cars (mainly through 
Seat) and 3<) per cent of air passenger 
traffic (Iberia). It employ.s some 
20o,oo(i people, or 1.4 per cent of the 
working population. Its 1970 .sales 
(approximately £1 billion) accounted 
for 3^ per cent of the gro.ss national 
product and 10 per cent of the gross 


companies now involved with explora¬ 
tion or with other metals^-like 
Pechiney-Ugine-Kuhlmann—to start 
looking for new copper deposits in a 
big way. PUK only narrowly missed 
being awarded the contract for the 
major new Iranian project at 
Sarcheshonieh, mainly because Presi¬ 
dent Pompidou snubbed the Shah and 
refused to attend his mammoth party 
last year. Almost all copper is 
imported now from firms over which 
the French have no control ; the 
government would like one-quarter to 
one-third of the country’s copper 
requirements to be in French hands 
from exploration right through to 


Barcelona 

industrial product. 

It can boast that it was responsible 
for the remarkable growth of Spanish 
industrial production in the 1940s. But 
it has all been done at huge cost. From 
1941 to 1970 the total investments of 
Ini’s companies amounted to around 
£2^ billion. It has established some 
well-managed companies; in others 
there has been faulty planning and mis¬ 
management, and a general tendency to 
extravagance and over-staffing. 

Perhaps the worst example is Intcl- 
horcc (Industrias Textiles del Gaudal- 
horcc), which was founded in 1957 to 
improve the chronic unemployment in 
the Malaga area. The idea of starting 
a large new textile mill was in itself 
unfortunate when the traditional Spanish 
cotton industry had been depressed for 
years ; but on top of this the mill was 
badly designed and managed, there 
were long production delays, and it has 
made persistent losses, although it is 
apparently now being put on a sounder 
basis. Intelhorce is also an example of 
the far-from-stimulating effect that Ini 
has generally had on private industry. 
When Ini proposes to enter a new 
sector, other people tend to be held 
back by a variety of official obstacles. 
Since no one knows what sector Ini 
will enter next, the effect has been to 
inhibit private investment rather than 
encourage it. 

The methods of financing Ini have 
varied. Until 1957 funds came from 
state grants. In 1958 these were substi¬ 
tuted by credks from the Bank of 
Spain, but this system lasted for only 
a year. From 1959 until 1970 it was 
required to issue long-term (25-year) 
debentures, convertible into share.s of 
Ini companies. By 197a it had received 
£i55m in government grants and 
£546m from debentures. The rate of 
interest on the debentures is not generous 
and they are forced on the savings 
institutions, which in 1969 took over 


refining. Help will be given to industry 
in negotiations with the countries 
where exploration would probably be 
carried out. Canada and Australia top 
the list; being politically stable, they 
top everyone’s. 

Nickel is the next priority. In spite 
of the present world glut ffie govm- 
znent may encourage the opening up 
of deposits in New Caledonia, where 
the Soci6t^ Nationale des P6trolet 
d’Aquitaine may acquire an interest. 
PUK itself has recently signed -an 
agreement for a £i3om nickel mining 
deal there although the Soci6t£ le 
Nickel has long dominated local nickel 
production. 



Make steel, not money 


95 per cent of them. Because of the 
low profitability of the Ini group as a 
whole, the service of this huge debt 
makes it impossible for it to plough 
back profits. 

The government has now decided to 
provide new capital in the form of a 
grant and to meet losses of companies 
that Ini is required to support for 
national reasons and which cannot be 
expected tu pay—the outstanding 
example being the coal-mining company 
Hunosa, which has made enormous 
losses. But it has also said that in 
future, unlike in the past, Ini must 
render clear accounts. 

In 1970 Senor Claudio Boada, the 
Catalan industrialist, who had put 
Altos Homos de Vizcaya, the Bilbao 
steelworks, on its feet again, was 
appointed president of Ini. He has 
begun reorganisation, amalgamating or 
closing a number of companies, and has 
strikingly improved the supply of 
information to the public. 
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We deliver steel bridges. But we 
are more than a steel company 


Bridges are just one of the many things the United States Steel 
International companies have to offer. We can offer not only the 
widest range of steels but iron ore, manganese, Industrial and 
agricultural chemicals, cements, plastics and much more. 

The United States Steel International companies are trading 
and construction companies that can supply you with product 
engineering and research services with products ranging from raw 
materials to fabricated steel. 

When a bridge was needed to provide access to Compahia 
Azucarera Hondurena, S.A., a new sugar mill in Honduras, Central 
America, the two engineers involved ordered a 60-meter thru-truss 
highway bridge from United States Steel International, Ltd.The 
bridge was later named Puente Roberto Fasquelle.The bridge was 
ordered right out of our brochure,"Steel Highway Bridges,"and 
shipped—without a single sales representative's call. You may not 
need a mail-order bridge, but we can assure you of the same 
prompt, dependable service. For 67 years USS products have been 
supplied to world markets. 

Write or teh 
or London for me 
total capabilities. 

Or contact any of our Commercial 
Representatives throughout 
the world. 


United States Steel International* ...a wrM of induets tnd Nn^ 

*United Statea Steel Intamatlenal (New Yerk), Ine. 

Hmt Y 0 fli-lOO Church St.. New YorM. N. V.. U.$.A. 10008 

Albany House, Petty France, l,c»ndon S.W. 1, England 

*UnHad Statee Steel Intematletial, Ltd. 

New Yerlt-100 Church St., New York, N. Y., U.S.A. 10008 
Teiente-7 King St., E., Toronto 210. Ontario, Canada 
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This announcement appears as a matter of record only 

PUBLIC POWER CORPORATION 

U.S. $40,000,000 

7-year loan 

guaranteed by 

BANK OF GREECE 

This loan has been arranged by: 

FIRST CHICAGO LIMITED 

and is being provided by: 

The First National Bank of Chicago 
United California Bank The Toronto-Dominion Bank 
Bankers Trust Company City National Bank of Detroit 
The Daiwa Bank Limited The Fuji Bank, Limited 
Girard Trust Bank The Industrial Bank of Japan Limited 
Irving Trust Company Midland Bank Limited 
The Bank of Kobe, Limited The Bank of Nova Scotia 
Marine Midland Bank-Nev/ York The Mitsui Bank, Limited 
The Tokai Bank, Limited Williams & Glyn’s Bank Limited 
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Japan 


The ever-rising yen 


The question in Tokyo nowadays is when, rather than whether, the yen 
will break right through its new ceiling. Our special correspondent in 
Japan reports: 


Can the leopard change its spots ? It 
is a nice question when it conies to 
Japan's economy, the miracle built up 
on exporting. For long enough, Japan’s 
industrial partner's have urged it to 
reduce its gargantuan surpluses on 
overseas payments by liberalising 
import policies, reducing tariffs, dis¬ 
mantling quotas, gliving aid, investing 
overseas and so on. But, for the most 
part, the Japanese government was 
deaf, preferring to tighten up foreign 
exchange controls to prevent the 
inflow of funds, rather than encourage 
outflows. Not until last year did it 
think seriously about a deliberate shift 
of emphasis in planning away from 
exports and private investment in 
export industries to new priorities for 
aid and overseas investment, as well as 
government-led spending on social 
capital. Yet, despite this shift and last 
Decerruber’s 16.9 per cent yen 
I'cva'luation, which brought howls of 
rage from businessmen here, Japan's 
exports so far this year have been more 
than a fifth higher than in the same 
months Cf 1971 in dollar terms (if 
only 5 per cent up in yen). 

Japanese businessmen, who found 
an increasing excess capacity at their 
factories after the country’s longest 
postwar boom came to an end in the 
late summer of 1970, were clearly not 
interested in new theories about .social 
pnoritics, but in old-fashioned 
remedies. The more they suffered, the 
inore they stepped up their export 
tlrives. So the trade surplus stays just 
high as ever, the gold and foreign 
t^xchange reserves continue to pile up 
^Helessly, and the yea ^11 looks cheap. 

When a prime minister makes 
reassuring noises about the stability 
his country’s exchani^ rate, it can 
he assumed that stability is the one 


thing it lacks. The fascinating point 
about the assurance from Mr Eisaku 
Sato that there will he no second yen 
upvalnation in the “ foreseeable 
future is that he first fe'lt it necessary 
to say it only a month after the 
Washington currency agreement had 
made Japan accept a bigger upvalu- 
ation than it wanted. Not surprisingly, 
speculation in Tokyo’s financial circles 
has not died away. 

The official view is that the new 
exchange rate for the yen is roughly 
right, and, given time, the go\ern- 
ment’s new priorities will work to bring 
Japan’s overseas accounts into balance. 
But wlien ? Even if the economy 
rebounds to the 10 per cent growth of 
the 1960s the government’s scenario 
could take four years to work out, 
if it ever does. Last year overseas 
earnings exceeded expenditures by 120 
per cent, a yawning gap to close even 
if imports were to bound up by 20 
per cent a year, while the growth in 
exports was halved to about 10 per 
cent. Ja{>an may not be able to buy 
die time to test the theory. The extent 
of the recent pressure on the dollar, 
even in Tokyo’s tight market, and the 
reappearance of longer-term export 
contracts in which Japanese companies 
are incorporating their own private 
“ crawling pegs,” based on an annual 
upvaluation of the yen by as much as 
2^ per cent, are significant pointers. 

The Japanese government natur¬ 
ally does not reprimand the nation’s 
dedicated exporters. Few the present 
state of nerves over the yen the 
Americans are hdd largely to blame. 
The hardening in American interest 
rates is seen as welcome, but late. And 
there is bitter disappointment that Mr 
John Connally, America’s Secretary of 
the Treasury, has not yet made any 



But what's it worth in your pocket ? 


hard promises, or even proposals, on 
dollar convertibility. 

But lokyo officials are living in 
hope that it will all work out in the 
end. On .European currencies, some say 
the French will see the Germans do not 
float again. This is not a view 
that evcrx'one shares. More than 
one influential banker here read the 
common market’s decision to narrow 
the bands of fluctuation among their 
own currencies, which was started last 
week, as a preclude to a joint float of 
European currencies against the dollar. 

No one would be willing to bet that 
the yen could hold its link to the dollar 
(then, although the MmEstry of 
Finance might be tempted to try. If 
the world were to fragment into 
trading and currency blocks—not an 
idea welcome in Tokyo—^Japan thinks 
that it, along with Australia, would 
have to slot into tlie dollar block. But 
it seems highly unlikely d\at it could 
do so without floating first. One top 
banker puts the chance of the yen’s 
getting through to 1973 without a 
float at less than xo per cent. 

While waiting on Europeap or 
American infitiatives on currencies, the 
Japanese authorities are finding their 
own room for defensive manoeuvre 
limited. Exchange controls have been 
tightened. AH sorts of ideas, some 
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JAPAN 




practical, some not, are being can¬ 
vassed to whittle some of the fat from 
the country’s out-sized reserves of 
$16.7 billion by the end of March. The 
government ha.s its own, somewhat 
fluid, 8-point programme. Outsiders, 
too, are in on the act. But none of 
these really tackles the root problem, 
• Japan’s continuing show of strength on 
trading account. Only a much more 
rapid upswing in domestic demand 
than now seems likely could bite into 
this year’s surplus. 

There are proponents of a more 
aggres.sive reflationary policy, within 
as well as outside the government. But 
their ailment has got bogged down 
in a curious mishmash of indecision, 
doctrinal and legal barriers to “ real ” 
deficit financing, the political infighting 
and manoeuvring of an election year 
(and one whidh should see Mr Sato 
step down), and, amazingly, even 
oi^diodox fears of inflation. Japan's 
unique consultative structuire of 
decision-making has enormous 
strengths, as the country’s postwar 
success record has proved time and 
time again. But it may work less 
smoothly in a period of high external 
pressure and rapid change. The next 
few months will tell. 


The surplus that 
won't go away 

If there is a somewhat frenetic pre¬ 
occupation in Tokyo with the reserves, 
it is for a very simple reason: 
without .some very cunning footwork, 
Japan’s prospective surp'lus on over¬ 
seas accounts will push the reserve 
kitty over $20 billion before 1972 is 
out. And the $20 billion mark, rightly 
or wrongly, is considered die psycho- 
logieal hreaking-point for the yen. 

Awkwardly, although it is now eight 
months since the yen was floated in 
Aui^ust and 4.J months since it was 
formally revalued, Japan’s exports, as 
we h.ave already seen, look as buoyant 
as ever, while imports are only 10 per 
(,ptn up on last year in dollar terms 
(and down 7 per cent in yen). No 
doubt the prolonged '* recession ” (in 
Japanese language) at home accounts 
for much of the trade gap. A peculiar 
reluctance to lav off labour and a big 
debt problem make the big Japane.se 
companies unus\ially quick to push 
exports as nard as they ran, in order 
to keep theii plant going in the fare 
of sluggish home demand. Certainly 
the import bill has been dampened by 
the recession—more than half of it i.s 
for raw materials and semi-finished 
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Living it up with Y360 to the dollar 


(Annual averages in $m) 


Towards High growth 
Postwar sconomic and naar 
rahabiittatfon Indapandanca balanca Tho surplus yaara 

1S46-62 1053-57 1958-64 1985-70 1971 


Trade balance 

-233 

exports 

661 

% inc. in volume 

na 

imports 

-894 

% inc. in volume 

na 

Services and transfers 

416 

Current balance 

183 

Balance on long-term 


capital 

-8 

Basic balance 

175 

Short-term capital and 


omissions 

17 

Total payments balance 

192 

% growth in real gnp 

na 


goods. Nor has it helped to encourage 
imports that distributors have managed 
to grabble up the lion’s share of the 
windfall gains of revaluation. Indeed, 
a highly entbarrassed Ministry of 
International Trade and Industry' has 
been bringing pressure on them at 
least to bring down the retail prices 
of items like whisky. Altogether, Miti 
reckons that prices of imported goods 
have come down just 7 per cent since 
August. 

But, even on fairly optimistic 
assumptions both about the pace of 
domestic recovery and the competitive 
climate abroad, Japan’s trade surplus 
in fiscal 1972 (year ending March, 
*973) could match, or even exceed, 
the $8^ billion of the fiscal year just 
ended. And this despite a lo to ii 
per cent rise in expiorts in dollar tenns, 
which implies a distinct levelling-out 
of sales abroad in terms of the yen. 

Admittedly, the forecasts do not 
allow for recent moves by the Bank of 
Japan and the Minis'try of Finance to 
encourage imports by making finance 
for them easier. In early March, the 
central bank decided to accept 
industrial bills for imports of finished 
products for rediscount, and from 
April 1st it has extended its preferential 
loans, making them sufficient to cover 
50 per cent of total funds needed for 
imports in place of tfhc fonner 30 per 
cent, so reducing the degree of depen¬ 
dence on foreign banks for import 
funds. Moreover, as part of the govern¬ 
ment’s 8-point programme, up to 
$360111 (in dollars) will be deposited 
with foreign exchange banks to enable 
them to make i-year dollar loans to 
importers stockpiling specified non- 
ferrous metals, at rates marginally 
below the 6J per cent charged for the 
4-month usance credits ordinarily 
available, Miti’s original proposal, to 
offer importers closer to $6oom, at 
rates linked to American treasury bill 
rates, directly from the reserves, might 
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2,588 

7,900 

2,041 

4.480 

12.601 

23.660 

20.6 

14.8 

17.3 

76.6 

-2,401 
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have been an irresistible incentive to 
smelters. But the final proposal, hedged 
around with no-export provisions, is 
less likely to make a big bite in the 
trade figures. 

The bill for services from oversea.^ 
will rise ; and so should net transfers. 
The reversion of Okinawa on May I5tli 
will also depress the overseas accounts. 
Indeed, in the government’s original 
guesstimates on how the overseas 
accounts will go, the entry of Okinawa 
into the reckoning accounted for much 
of the $8oom reduction then expected 
in Japan’s current account surplus in 
fiscal 1972. Nonetheless, it now seems 
all too likely that the current surplus 
for the year that has just begun will 
again exceed $6 billion. Small wonder 
that the Japanese are desperately 
looking for bigger offsets in othei 
accounts. 


What's to be done 
about it? _ 

If the government is determined not 
to unpeg the yen again, there arc only 
three policies left to it: to step up the 
outflows of Japanese capital ; to lock 
out speculative inflows of foreign 
funds ; or, fautc de mieux, to try to 
keep part of the gains out of thr 
reserves (plans such as those to 
decentralise foreign exchange holdings 
and to invest more of the government^ 
kitty in long-tcnn foreign bonds would 
meet this window-dressing criterion). 

Most conventional devices to 
encourage larger outflows of long-term 
capital have already been employed. 
Earlier restrictions on Japanese invest¬ 
ment overseas in securities, real estate 
and plant have been almost entirely 
eliminated. It is true that in Japa^^ 
there is almost always a catch to any 
liberalisation measure : in this 
instance, pennission is still required fo* 
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Ail th0t2 sacuritiM having baan sold, thia announcamant appaars as a mattar of racord only. 


_kl \llV\ 


$50,000,000 
REVLON, INC. 

4% per cent. Convertible Subordinated 
Debentures due 1987 

Convertible on cr a fter Znd January, 1973 at $79-50 per s hare int o Common Stock of Revlon, Inc. 

ISSUE PRICE 100 PER CENT. 


N. M. ROTHSCHILD & SONS LIMITED 

LAZARD FRERES & CO. 

LEHMAN BROTHERS 

INCORPORATED 

have subscribed for or procured subscribers for the Debentures, 

The Sale of the Debentures has been underwritten by, among others: 


Alo«menR Bank Nadartand N.V. 

Amarican Expraat Sacurltfaa S.A. 

A. E. Amaa & Co. Limitad 
Amatardam-Rottardam Bank N.V. 
Andraaans Bank A/8 
Anglo-Portuguasa Bank Umitad 
Arnhold and 8. Blalehroadar. Inc. 

Aataira A Co. 

Bacha A Co. 

Jullua Baar Intarnational Umitad 
Banca d*Amarica a d'ltalia S.p.A. 

Banco Commarciala Itallana S.p.A. 

Banca Nazionala dall'Agricoltura S.p.A. 
Banea Nazionala dal Lavoro 
Banca Provinciala Lombarda S.p.A. 

Banco Ambrosiano S.p.A. 

Banco EapaAol da Crddito 
Banco di Napoli 

Banco di Roma.-Commarzbank AG/ 

CrSdlt Lyonnais 
Banco di Sicilia 
Banco UrquIJo 

Bankars Trust Intarnational Umitad 
Bankhaus Frkadrich Simon. K.G.a.A. 
Bankhaus I. D. Harstatt K.G.a.A. 

Bank Maas A Hops N.V. 

Banqua Amaribas 
Banqua da Bruxallas S.A. 

Banqua Europ4annada Financamant 
Banqua Europ^nna da Tokyo 
Banqua Frangalsa du Commarca ExtSriaur 
Banqua Qdndrala du Luxambourg S.A. 
Banqua da ITndochIna 
BanquaIntarnationala A Luxambourg S.A. 
Banqua Lambart S.C.8. 

Banqua Louls-Drayfusat Cla. 

Banqua Nationals da Paris 
Banqua da Naufliza. Schlumbargar. Mallat 
Banqua da Paris at das Pays-Bas 
Banqua Rothschild 

Banqua da Suaz at da I'Union das Minas 
Banqua da I'Union EuropAanna 
Banqua da I'Union Parlsianna 
Banqua Worms A Cla 
Baring Brothars A Co.. Limitad 
H. Albert da Bary A Cn. N.V. 

Bayarischa Hypothakan- und Waehsal-Bank 
Bayarlacha Varainsbank 
Joh. Baranbarg. Oosslar A Co. 

Bargana Privatbank 
Barllnar Nandala-Oasallachaft 
—Prankfurtar Bank- 
Qunnar Bohn A Co. A/S 
Byqfcmastar A Moora 
BurRham A Company 
CgpltalflRlntarnaaloRalaS.p.A. 

Caaawiova A Co. 

La Contrala fInaniiario Qanarala S.p. A. 

1st May. 1972 


Christiania Bank og Kraditkaasa 
La Compagnia FinanciOra 
Continantal Bank S.A. 

C rad Itanatalt- Bankvarain 
CrAdit Commarcial da Franca 
CrAdIt Industrial at Commarcial 
Cradito Italiano S p.A. 

Tha Daiwa Sacurltias Co., Ltd. 

Richard Daus A Co. Banklars 
Tha Daltac Banking Corporation LimKad 
Dan Danska Landmandsbank 
Dsn Norsks Cradltbank 
Dautscha Bank Aktiangasallschaft 
Dautscha Girozantrala 
—Dautscha Kommunalbank— 

Dawaay, Cortvrlandt Intarnational S.A. 
Dillon, Road Ovarsaas Corporation 
Drasdnar Bank Aktiangasallschaft 
Eastman Dillon. Union Sacurltias A Co. 

Incorporated 
Edilcantro S.p.A. 

Effactanbank- Warburg 
Aktiangasallschaft 
Euramarica intarnational Limitad 
Eurocapital S.A. 

Fidi-Milano S.p.A. 

Tha First Boston Corporation 

First Chicago Limitad 

First Washington Sacurltias Corporation 

Flaming. Suaz. Brown Brothars Limitad 

FNCB Eurosacuritias S.A. 

Antony Gibbs A Sons Limitad 
Girozantrala und Bonk dor 
bstarraichlschan Sparkassan A.Q. 
Goldman Sachs Intarnational Corp. 
Oraanshialda Incorporatad 
Outzwillar, Kurz, Bunganor Sacurltias 
Limitad 

Hambros Bank Limitad 
Handalsbank in Zurich (Ovarsaas) Limitad 
Harris and Partners Umitad 
R. Honriquas. Jr. 

Hill Samuel A Co. Limited 
W. E. Hutton (Underwriting) Limitad 
*Tnvast" Sviluppo a Gastiona Invastimanti 
Moblliari S.p.A, 

Israel-British Bank (London) Limitad 
Istituto Bancario San Paolo di Torino 
Jardina Flaming A Company Limited 
Kansallis- Osaka- PankkI 
Kaysar Ullmann Limitad 
Klddar. Peabody A Co. Incorporatad 
KItcat AAitkan 
KJabanhavna Handalsbank 
Klalnwort, Benson Limitad 
KradiatbankN.V. 

Kradtafbank S.A. Luxambourgaoloa 
Kuhn. Laab A Co. International 
Lozard Brothars A Co.. Limitad 


Lazard FrAras A Cia 

Lloyds A Bolsa International Bank Limitad 
Loab. Rhoades A Co. 

London Multinational Bank 
(Underwriters) Limitad 
Merck. Finck A Co. 

Merrill Lynch. Pierce, Fanner A Smith 
Sacurltias Underwriter Limitad 

B. Matzlar seal. Sohn A Co. 

Modal Roland A Co.. Inc 
Samuel Montagu A Co. Limitad 
Morgan A Cia international S.A. 

Morgan Qranfall A Co.. Limitad 
National Wastminatar Bank Limitad 
Nesbitt, Thomson Limitad 

New Court Sacurltias Corporation 
New York Hanseatic Intarnational Ltd. 

Tha Nikko .Securities Co. Intarnational. Inc. 
Nomura Sacurltias Intarnational Inc. 
Norddautscha Landasbank Girozantrala 
Nordiska Fdraningsbankan Ab. 
Oaatarraichiacha Landarbank A.Q. 

Sal. Oppanhaim jr. A Cia. 

Orion Bank Limitad 
Patarbroack, Van Campanhout 
Securities S.A. 

Pictet Intarnational Ltd 
Pierson. Haldring A Pierson 
Privatbankan 1 K|abanhavn 
Raa Brothars Umitad 
Rowe A Pitman 

Saifi Securities Intarnational Limited 
Salomon Brothers 
Scandinavian Bank Limitad 
Schoallar A Co. 

J. Henry Schroder Wagg A Co. Limitad 
Joseph Sabag A Co. 

Singer A Friadlandar Limited 
Skandinaviska Enskllda Bankan 
Smith. Barney A Co. Incorporatad 
Sociatk Finanziaria Assicurativa 
(Gruppo R.A.S.) 

SociatA Nazionala Sviluppo 
SociAtA QAnArala 
SociAtA GAnArala da Banqua 
Strauss. Turnbull A Co. 

Svanaka Handalsbankan 
Svarigas Kraditbank 

Swiss Italian Banking Corporation Umitad 
Tradinvast (Intarnational) Umitad 

C. G. Trinkaua A Burkhardt 
Varainsbank In Hamburg 

M. M. Warburg-Brlnokmann, WIrta A Co. 
8. G. Warburg A Co. Umitod 
Wastdautacha Landoabanlc Girosantrala 
White* WaM A Co. Umitod 
Williams. Olvn A Co. 

Wood Gundy Umitad 

Yamalchi SoourKlaa Co., of Now York Ino. 
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OSSURMER 
may 1972 
II new hotel 

FRANTEL*** 

In green surroundings 
nearby a lake, 

150 rooms of first class comfort, 
meeting-rooms, 
swimming-pool, parking, 
restaurant “LA BASTIDONNE” 
Route d’Istres 
13-FOS-SUR-MER 
T6I. 05.00.57 - Teleprinter: 41 812 

h feinM 

H otel chain FRANTEL : 

Rungis Orly - Mikcon - Besanpon 
Mulhouse - Limoges 
Clermont-Ferrand 
La Grande Motte 

Reservation C enter : 

Tel. 677.39.09 - Teiex : 26738 
and in every hotel FRANTEL 

informations; 5 

57, Avenue KI6ber - Paris 16“ 1 

Tel. 553.58.10 S 



doiit worry 

turn your prodenis oi/er to 



SYSTEMS 


Our Sales Consultants are skilled in the art of solving 
your problems. 

We've had lots of practice i ! 

Our Specialities are- 

Invoicing, Bookkeeping, Ledgers, 
Accounting, Credit Control, Stock, Costing, 
Statistics, Data Preparation. 

We can usually make considerable reductions on 
overheads and simultaneously improve productivity. 

Call a DARO Systems Consultant NOW! and let 
him do the worrying for you. It will cost you nothing 
for a preliminary consultation. 

Telephone 01 - 636 4465 or write to; 

DATA PROCESSING EQUIPMENT LTD., 

93/97 New Cavendish Street, London, W1A 2AR. 
Branches also at Manchester. Bristol and Birmingham. 

Exporter: Buromaschinen-Export GmbH 

DDR-108. Berlin. 



OARO Systems at Iheifitetn a tieiiai Pair Paiie» 
Indeslrial CahibHion of the Oemien Deme ero tie Republic 
2Slh AptS-^14th IMay, ISTS. 
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substantial direct investment abroad, 
although at present it is virtually 
automatic. By the autumn it is hoped 
that a government scheme will be set 
up to provide insurance against longer- 
term foreign exchange risks—although, 
of course, to the extent that such a 
scheme induces higher outflows of 
long-term export cz^its, it will also 
produce an eventual commensurate 
increase in exports. The first tentative 
steps have been taken towards open¬ 
ing up Tokyo’s domestic capital 
market, such as it is, to foreign 
borrowers. The World Bank and the 
Asian Development Bank had been 
admitted as early as 1970, and only 
in March the Bank of Japan lent the 
World Bank $325m, the largest single 
borrowing in the World Bank’s history. 
But now foreign governments are also 
being allowed into the queue. Mexico 
has already been given the go-ahead 
for a modest $ioin yen issue. Agree¬ 
ment on Australia’s request for an 
issue equivalent to almost $30m has 
been reached in principle. 

But the trouble is that at this stage 
in its development the Tokyo market 


can handle no more than one, relatively 
modest, issue a month. Even more 
worrying to the authorities than the 
practical and legal problems of opening 
up the market are the indications that 
many would-be borrowers have 
objectives quite out of keeping with 
Tokyo’s. The Japanese would like 
borrowers to come to the market to 
get yen for conversion into dollars to 
finance purchases of goods elsewhere. 
But Australia, for one, has bluntly 
indicated that it wants to sit on the 
bulk of the yen acquired. No doubt 
a compromise with Australia will be 
reached. However, if Japan would 
eventually like to see the yen used 
more as a trading currency, it most 
emphatically does not want to see it 
used as a reserve currency. Hence the 
restriction on foreign purchases of 
unlisietl bonds and debentures and 
short-term government .securities, and 
the ’"ejection of requests by several 
.soulli-east Asian countries that they be 
allowed to accumulate some yen 
reserves. .As so many others before 
them, the Japanese are suddenly 
coming up against the difficulties in 



/r's no joke keeping up with stock prices 


separating the two roles of their 
currency. 

Needless to say, there is no shortage 
of less orthodox suggestions of how to 
step up capital outflows. Miti has 
been pushing for a " foreign currency 
investment and loan fund ” to lend 
dollars from the reserves to companies 
investing abroad. Some business circles 
have even suggested the outright 
purchase of Papua and New Guinea. 
But such notions do not find much 
favour at the Ministry of Finance. 

In the short run, the most powerful 
incentive to capital outflows would 
come from pressure on the commercial 
banks to repay their New York and 
Eurodollar borrowings. Such 
borrowings amount to $5 billion-$7 
billion, the bulk of it in trade financing 
from New York l>anks. 71 ie Japanese 
banks themselves, understandably, are 
less than keen ; a draconian rundown 
of such credits would wreak havoc 
with their correspondent relationships 
with American bai.ks. So far the 
authorities have trod warily. At the 
end of February they deposited some 
$20om (in dollars) and in March a 
further $400111 with the commercial 
banks, at interest lates pitched 
attractively marginally below compar¬ 
able 3-month inoney rates abroad, to 
induce the banks to begin repaying 
such foreign borrowings. At mid- 
March the banks had evidently repaid 
roughly half the February amount, 
although the recent hardening of 
American interest rates may since have 
sfieeded the process. Even repayments 
of $ioom-$20om a month, if con¬ 
tinued, would rapidly ♦ add up to the 
target of $1.8 bnUoh-$2.o billion. The 
Mimstry of Finance and the Bank of 
Japan can force that pace if they 


Major foreign exchange controls 


Restrictions on foreign borrowing by 

companies: 

# Permission is required to float bonds 

abroad. In the three years to March, 
1971, 30 such issues amounted to 

$5 74m. With two cxccption.s, no 

foreign issues hrve been allowed 

since, and the ban will continue 
through fiscal 1972. 

# Short-term “ impact loans ” from 

foreign banks have been banned 

since September, 1968, 

# Impact loans of over one year in 
maturity have been regulated since 
the autumn of 1970, broadly with a 
view to at least preventing any net 
increase in the total outstanding. 

Restrictions on bank guarantees; 

9 The granting of bank guarantees to 
resident or overseas affiliated firms 
to enable them to borrow from over¬ 
seas offices of Japanese banks or 
foreign banks requires permission, 
rarely given. (There is a lower limit 
under which permission is not 
required, but this is set so low that 
normally a bank guarantee would 
not be needed anyway.) 

Restrictions on the transactions of 
foreign exchange banks: 

# Restrictions are placed on the 
banks’ “ open ” positions, both on 
the volume of foreign exchange 
oversold and the volume overbought. 
A check is now kept on average 
monthly positions. 


# A minimum (and variable) propor¬ 
tion of certain of the foreign 
currency liabilities of the banks must 
be matched by liquid foreign 
currency assets. 

# Limitations are placed on the banks' 
short-term borrowings from abroad ; 
such borrowings cannot exceed the 
sum of the banks’ spot sold posi¬ 
tions less their call loans plus their 
“ free yen ” deposits. (Free yen 
dcpt»siis are freely convertible non¬ 
resident deposits of yen.) 

# Since February, 1968, each bank has 
had an effective ceiling placed on its 
conversions into yen of funds 
borrowed abroad (under the so-called 
informal Yen Tenkan regulation). 
Since March ist further conversions 
have been virtually banned. 

Advance payments for exports : 

9 The prohibition placed on advance 
payments for exports (exceeding 
$10,000), first inq)osed in August of 
last year and removed only on 
January 6th, was slapped back on 
February 25th. 

Other still more severe and speci¬ 
fic emergency controls on foreign 
exchange transactions (such as the 
freezing at their August 27lh level of 
the outstanding total of the banks’ free 
yen deposits), which had been imposed 
last summer, were lifted in two rounds 
of liberalisation, on December 2r, 1971, 
and January 6, 1972, and have not yet 
been reimposed. 
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choose. 

As for speculative inflows of capital, 
the defence here has been a retreat 
back into exchange controls, more 
effective in Japan than in most, more 
open, European markets. The retreat 
has not been complete. But the 
major step, the prohibition of advance 
payments for exports, has been taken 
—'indeed, the pressures on the yen in 
die exchange market in Tokyo had 
built up to such a pitch by February 
24th that the authorities had little real 
choice. 

'Fo outsiders, the obvious loophole to 
all this is the lack of any mechanism 
to keep foreign would-^be hedgers out 
of the Tokyo stock market. By 
February foreign purchases of 
corporate securities had once again 
begun to e.xceed sales, if only by a 
modest $22rn, while purchases of 
Japanese public and corporate deben¬ 
tures by foreigners topped sales by 
$jom. However, given the recent rapid 
rise in the Tokyo stock index, this 
problem may take care of itself. 


Certainly the Ministry of Finance 
thinks that prices have gone far too 
high. It can only hope that foreign 
investors may agree, but there is no 
indication yet that they do. 

There is no proposal so far to 
adopt the Gcnnan system of guard 
deposits to discourage company borrow¬ 
ing from foreign banks. Japan’s own 
controls here are already quite tight. 
Companies need permission for such 
“ impact loans,” directly from the 
government or from the foreign 
exchange banks acting as its agents. 
And, while there is no formal, 
published quota on such finance, a 
shrewd guess would put the informal 
ceiling at no more than $3om a month, 
a figure that would certainly not 
permit any growth in the total out¬ 
standing. No doulbt it would be less 
cumbersome and more foolproof to get 
domestic interest rates down to a point 
that would wipe out the still-operative 
interest rate incentive for Japanese 
borrowers to look abroad. But that is 
another problem. 


Why not drop 
interest rates ? 

The strongest argument for a further 
downward twist in Japan’s interest 
rates, particularly in long-term ones, 
has nothing to do with international 
affairs : it is the additional under¬ 
pinning it would give to business at 
home. No one expects, in present 
conditions, that lower borrowing costs 
would directly induce much additional 
investment. But they would lighten the 
peculiarly heavy debt burden of 
Japanese companies, which, even in 
more buoyant times, is equivalent to 5 
pei cent of their sales, against roughly 
i per cent for Atnerican companies. 
Nor would a reduction in the interest 
costs involved in the government’s new 
dash into lK>nd flotations be 
unwelcome. 

The monetary authorities are well 
aware of all this. The Bank of Japan’s 
discount rate has been cut five times 


The 8-point programme 


This is not one tidy, agreed package 
but rather a list of ideas being kicked 
around and argued about among various 
ministries. It should not be confused 
with lighter exchange controls, a 
separate matter. 

Here arc the eight points and their 
objects : 

# Placing of dollar funds from foreign 
exchange special accounts with 
foreign banks to enable them to 
repay their overseas borrowing. 
Object ; a real reduction in the 
reserves. 

# Setting aside of more funds from 
foreign exchange .special accounts for 
investment in long-term foreign 
government paper. Some money, 
put at $i(K)m in February, has 
already been placed in German 
bonds. Candidates for purchase now 
include medium and long-term 
American government bonds. 
C)bject ; apparent reserve reduc¬ 
tion, higher returns and, possibly, 
sonic divcrsihcalion. (Investments 
with maturities of longer than one 
year arc not counted in official 
reserves. 

# Plating of dollar deposits with 
foreign e\( hange banks to finance 
rnoiT liberal usance credit.s for 
importers willing to stockpile 
basic raw materials, such as non- 
ferrous ores. i)bject. conversion of 
idle rc.scrvcs into highei imports (a 
form of reserve diversification, tr 


hedge, at that) and reassurance of 
key foreign suppliers. A more far- 
reaching form of stockpile financing 
from the re.serves pushed by Miti 
seems to have been vetoed by the 
Ministry of Finance for the present. 

# Establishing a government insurance 
scheme to cover part of the foreign 
exchange risk involved in overseas 
investment or the extension of long¬ 
term trade credits denominated in 
foreign currencies. Object : to facili¬ 
tate long-term capital outflows. The 
German system is being studied. 
Arguments over who should bear 
how much risk, the government or 
the premium-payer, remain to be 
resolved. Legislation would be 
required. 

# “ Decentralising ” of foreign 
exchange holdings. Under current 
regulations—the revision of which 
is expected to be implemented 
shortly—resident firms and indivi- 
diiaLs arc required to sell any 
foreign exchange they cam to 
foreign exchange banks and other 
authorised agents for the reserves 
within one month (although trad¬ 
ing companies are allowed six 
months). Under the new regime 
they will be allowed to open foreign 
currency accounts with banks. Exist¬ 
ing restrictions on the level of 
foreign exchange holdings of the 
banks and their conversion into yen 
will not be affected, however. 


Interest rates will be pitched to 
match corresponding foreign rates ; 
the (higher) Japanese deposit rates 
will not apply. 'Frarisfcrs between 
residents’ and non-rcsidenls’ accounts 
will be prohibited. Object : in the 
short run, apparent reserve reduc¬ 
tion ; in the longer run, laying some 
of the ground work for the trans¬ 
formation of Tokyo into an inter¬ 
national money market. 

% Requiring banks to deposit part of 
their funds derived from borrowing 
abroad with the Bank of Japan. The 
authorities will have power to 
enforce higher, variable requirements 
if, as expected, relevant legislation 
on reserve rcquiremcnls now passed 
by the upper house of the Diet, gets 
thmugh the lower house. 

# Further lowering of interest rates to 
discourage capital inflows. 

# Establishing a foreign currency 
investment and loan fund to enable 
the government to lend freely to 
companies (or itself to use reserves) 
for investment in desirable overseas 
projects, such as resource develop¬ 
ment. Since companies could bor¬ 
row (rather than “ buy ” with yen 
counterpart funds) the exchange 
needed, such investments would not 
be inhibited by considerations of 
foreign exchange risk. Object: to 
convert idle reserves into long-term 
capital outflows. Probably a non¬ 
starter for legal and docuinal 
reasons. 
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HAWKER SIDDELEY 

The 1971 Annual Report which will be potted to shereholdere on 26th Mey» 1972, 
will include the following comments in the Directors' Report;— 


Trading Results 

The total Group net profit for 1971. after taxation 


and minority interests, amounts to £12.4m (1970 

£8.1 m). 

which comprises 

1971 

1970 


£m 

£m 

Group excluding Hawker 



Siddeley Canada 

11.9 

7.6 

Hawker Siddeley Canada 

0,5 

0.5 


12.4 

8.1 


and the amount of the total Group net profit dealt with in 
the accounts of the parent company. Hawker Siddeley 
Group Limited, is £7.1 m (1970; £7.9m). 


Trading profits of the Group excluding Hawker 
Siddeley Canada amount to £24.7m (1970' £17.0m). 
which are analysed as follows ■— 



1971 

1970 


£m 

£m 

Aerospace engineering 

11.0 

5.6 

Electrical engineering 

7.8 

5.7 

Mechanical engineering and Metals 

5.9 

5.7 


24.7 

17.0 


Exceptional items 

The significant changes in world currency parities 
which took place in 1971 give rise to an adjustment on 
the conversion into sterling of the book amount of overseas 
interests of the Group. 

This IS reflected in a net charge of £1 6m shown 
separately in the profit and loss account as "Exceptional 
Items" which mainly relates to this accounting adjustment, 
reduced by the release by Hawker Siddeley Canada of the 
balance of a provision for special costs and losses no 
longer requr. ed. This charge does not form part of the 
trading result for '’971. 

Financing 

Bank loans, overdrafts and acceptance credits of 
the Group excluding Hawker Siddeley Canada amounted 
to £15.9m at 31 st December. 1971 (1970: £39.9m). and 
balances in hand amounted to £13,2m (1970: £1.2m). 

Net bank borrowings accordingly amounted to £2.7m at 
31st December, 1971 (1970: £38.7m). 

Net bank borrowings of Hawker Siddeley Canada 
were £3.5m at 31 st December. 1971 (1970: £3.1 m). 

Comments 

The year 1971 and the early part of 1972 has been a 
period dominated by hesitant markets, inflation, currency 
exchange difficulties and many demands for heavy wage 
increases, wherever the company operates throughout the 
world. In the U.K. the various measures taken to reflate the 
economy did not produce any notable impact on our 
markets — there are now some signs of improvement. 

Trading in mechanical engineering products 
generally has been below capacity during the period under 
review, though our companies working in this area 
achieved a result in aggregate slightly better than last year. 


Our electrical sector has been more buoyant in 
terms of trading and profitability, in spite of rather brittle 
markets, particularly at home. Exports in this area did well, 
off-setting the duller home demand. The 1972 Queen's 
Award to Industry for export achievement in electrical 
goods was conferred. 

The aerospace sector shows a much improved result 
compared with 1970. Both Hawker Siddeley Dynamics 
Limited and The de Havilland Aircraft of Canada Limited, 
which each had a poor year in 1970. did considerably 
better in 1971, but forward loading in de Havilland Canada 
remains a cause for concern. Hawker Siddeley Aviation 
Limited achieved increased turnover and profitabilitv, 
although there is still depression in the world demand for 
civil aircraft. Contracts have been placed with the Group in 
the U.K. for a new training aircraft project and a new missile 
project both of which have good long term prospects. 

Hawker Siddeley Canada (59% participation) made 
a marginally lower contribution to the Group profitability 
than in the previous year, reflecting the effects of the Nixon 
economic measures, depression in the woodlands industry 
and industrial uniest. prospects now appear to bo 
improving. In Australia economic conditions were not 
helpful and our companies generally had a difficult year, 
though we remained particularly successful in power 
station work. 

Looking to the future, the Group s overall position 
will be greatly influenced by whether world trading 
conditions improve, and in the U.K by the effect on the 
economy of the conflicting pressures which are so notable 
a feature of the current scene, and by the extent to which 
Government budgetary policy proves effective. The 
Directors feel that the Group is in a sound position and 
well placed to benefit from more confident trading 
conditions. 


Financial Highlights 




1971 

1970 

1 . 

Salas 

Cm 

£m 


Group excluding Hawker Siddeley Canada 

410 

379 


Hawker Siddeley Canada 

62 

75 



472 

454 

2. 

Direct Exports (included in Sales) 

95 

90 

3. 

Profit after Taxation and minority 
interests 

Group excluding Hawker Siddeley Canada 

ii.g 

7.6 


Hawker Siddeley Canada 

0.5 

0.5 


Net piofit attributable to the shareholders 

12.4 

8.1 

4. 

Earnings par Ordinary Share 

25.2p 

16.4p 

6 . 

Rate of Ordinary Dividend 

15% 

13% 


Interim Dividend of 6% paid 7th January, 1972. 

Proposed Final Dividend of 9% to be paid on 23rd June, 1972. 


HAWKER SIDDELEY GROUP UMITED 


II St. Jaflits's Sgiiara, LonliNir SW1Y 4U 11*939 6177 

For a copy of the Annual Report please apply after 26th May to the Secretary. 

Annual General Meeting—The Dorchester Motel. Park Lane, London. W1A 2HJ. 21st June. 1972 at 12 noon. 
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since the autumn of 1970, altogether 
by per cent, to a jjostwar low of 
4J per cent. The economy is awash ir» 
liquidity as a result of the falling-off in 
company demand for investment funds 
and the massive influx of dollar funds 
into Tokyo, particularly since last 
summer. Two offshoots have been the 
. unusual reduction in tlie number of 
bankruptcies and the contribution of 
idle company funds to the stock market 
boom. By the end of December coni- 
itjercial bank borrowings from the 
Bank of Japan, which had still topped 
$7.7 billion in January, 1971, had bceii 
conipletely unwound—a dramatic 
change with longer-term implications 
for monetary management, pointing to 
a greater reliance on reserve require¬ 
ments and open market operations as 
instruments of control. 

Market interest rates have fallen in 
response—the call money rale preci¬ 
pitously, from 8 per cent in early 1971, 
to just 3 per cent. But the average 
lending rate of all banks had come 
down by only a more modest 0,3 per 
cent to 7.4 per cent by January, 
although that of the more powerful 
and icompettiitive city banks had dipped 
closer to 7 per cent. Moreover, the 
prime rate on term loans had stuck at 
8.2 per cent before coming down to 8 
per cent last month. Some further 
reductions are expected. But the Bank 
of Japan has, so far, been resisting pres¬ 
sure for a sixth reduction in its di.scount 
rate, even though, on April 7th, Miti’s 
Mr Kakuei Tanaka said in public that 
it should come down by a further 0.5 
per cent to 4.25 per cent. 

The limitation on any aggressive 
engineering of further reductions in 
lending rates is the obdurate 
opposition of the Ministry of Posts and 
Telecommunications, backed by an 
inflation-conscious public opinion, to 
lowering its rates on postal savings at 
a lime wlien the highest rate, 6 per 
cent on i J-year deposits, is barely 
able to keep pace with the rise in 
consumer prices. It is a strong argu¬ 
ment in an election year. Yet, while 
deposit rates are pegged, many of 
Ia])airs smaller financial institutions are 
u\ serious straits. Their main source of 
funds is local y)ersonal deposits with an 
effective price tag of 7 per certt 
(including higli handling cosits). So 
lending to the call money market, 
their Tuain ouilcit, Ls loss busaness. Untitl 
the internal quarrel with the postal 
authorities is resolved, the interest rate 
policy of the monetary authorities will 
probably remain inhibited by the fear 
of unleashing failures among the small 
insti tuitions. 


Growing again 

When Japan talks of a recession^ it is 
saying that annual growth in its real 
gross national product has dropped (to 
5 per cent (see oliart, page 6). On 
that most un-British definition, Japan 
has been used to short, sharp recessions, 
triggered and easily unwound chiefly 
by deliberate monetary policy. None 
of the postwar recessions until this one 
lasted more than 10-12 months. The 
current recession has now entered its 
2ist month, and the timing and 
strength of the upturn is still in doubt, 
although an increasing number of 
businessmen in Tokyo are now saying 
that recovery could be well under way 
by the summer. Mr Tadashi Sasaki, 
the central bank governor, recently 
reported that the current decline had 
come to an end but that it would be 
premature to say that the tide had 
begun to rise. 

This time round the .slowdown has 
been reinforced by the tailing-off of 
investment and near-saturation of mar¬ 
kets, not only at home but also abroad, 
for many of the consumer durables that 
were among the growth leaders of the 
1960s; and by last year’s upheavals in 
exchange rates. In short, this has not 
just been another stocks cycle—though 
a rebuilding of the.se should provide a 
major underpinning to recovery in the 
months ahead. Private investment has 
been held back not by lack of funds 
but by hard-core overcapacity in major 
.sectors such as steel and chemicals, 
and by uncertainty over the medium- 
term outlook for demand—not least 
overseas. It could revive with a whoosh. 


But Japan's pace of recovery will 
remain unusually sensitive to further 
external shocks. 

That said, this has been very much 
a Japanese recession, that is hardly a 
recession at all. Growth in real gnp in 
1971 was about 6.1 per cent accord¬ 
ing to the first reckoning ; the gain for 
the fiscal year ended in March could 
be somewhat lower, but not all that 
much lower. The labour market has 
eased. For the first time in years, there 
are fewer jobs on offer than job¬ 
seekers ; the 0.4 per cent growth in 
employment in 1971 was the lowest 
recorded ; and pressure on wages has 
le.ssened (settlements in the spring 
round of negotiations seem to be 
around 13-14 per cent, againsit nearly 
17 per cent last year). For once 
smaller companies have been able to 
recruit some of the school-leavers 
normally snapped up by their larger 
rivals. But there has been no real 
shake-out of labour. In part this 
reflects the reluctance of employe»‘s, 
particularly large corporations, to 
break the gentlemen’s rules of “life¬ 
time employment.” Still, observing the 
.social niceties has not yet become 
unbearably painful. Easy money has at 
least seen to that. 

None the le.ss, in a $250 billion 
economy with the high growth (and 
debt) gearing of Japan, the abrupt 
drop in annual growth rates—from 
over 10 per cent in the long boom 
years to 1970 to less than half by the 
second half of 1971—has hurt. The 
margin of unused capacity in manu¬ 
facturing industry may have 
approached the high of 25 per cent 
touched in the 1965 recession. A recent 


Growth and the balance of payments 


Domestic growth : in total 

(at constant 1966 prices) 1970fl1 

% 

Private consumption 49.6 

Government spending: 
current 7.0 

capital (incl. stocks) 8.7 

Private investment: 
plant and equipment 22,8 

housing 6.0 

stocks 4,6 

Exports 13,5 

Imports 12,2 ^ 

Real gnp 100.0 


Balance of payments: 

($ billion) 

Trade balance 
e)cports 
imports 

Services and transfers 
Current balance 
Balance on long-term 
capital 

Basic balance 
Short-term capital and 
omissions 
Total balance 


fiscal years, AprH-March 


1970/71 

1971/72 

1972/73 

outturn 

provisional 

forecast 

% change from previous year 

+ 7.8 

7i 

+ 64 

+ 7.5 

+ 84 

+ 6 

1-10.7 

+211 

+25 

-f11,7 

+ 4 

+ 3 

+ 7.6 

+ 54 

+12 

+24.7 

-eo 

+40 

4 16.6 

+16 

+ 3 

+18.1 

- 4 

+ 54 

+ 9.5 

+ 6 

+ 8 

4.5 

8.6 

8.8 

19.9 

24.6 

27.2 

-16.4 

-16.2 

-18.4 

- 2.1 

- 2.1 

- 2.4 

2.4 

6.5 

6.4 

- 1.3 

- 1.0 

- 2.6 

1.1 

4.7 

3.9 

0.9 

3.3 


2.0 

8.0 
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survey of 386 listed companies by the 
Nihon Keizai newspaper suggested that 
company pre-tax profits dropped a 
further 11.4 per cent in the six months 
to March, after having fallen 13.7 per 
cent in the previous half-year. 

Happily, an upswing should be on 
its way, led by government expen¬ 
ditures and a reversal of the earlier 
long rundown in stocks. There is still 
some impact to come from the last of 
the fiscal 1971 supplementary budgets. 
And the fiscal 1972 budget, announced 
in January, is the most massive 
reflationary budget •jince the Ikeda 
budget of the early 1960s, promising 
substantial increases in spending, par¬ 
ticularly on social capital and welfare 
programmers. Spending on current 
account will rise 18.8 per cent ; outlays 
on public works alone will jump 10.3 
per cent, and outlays on investment and 
loan account will go up 14.3 per cent. 
For the first time the proimrtioti of the 
budget to be financed through bond 
issues will touch 17 per cent. 

By Japanese standards recovery will 
not l)e much helped by consumer 
spending. Since last year s rises in both 
the money and real incomes of 
Japanese workers were the lowest for 
six years, and savings ratios were rising, 
the growth of consumption in the year 
ahead will probably slow further. 
However, housing investment should be 
more buoyant. Clearly also, barring a 
further upvaluation of the yen, exports 
are likely to do considerably better 
than most Japane.se bu.sinessmen were 
expecting at the end of last year. 

But what about private investment 
in plant and equipment ? All the 
surveys of manufacturers’ plans point 
to a further decline, for the second 
year running. This would be an 
unprecedented retrenchement. How¬ 
ever, non-manufacturing concerns and 
smaller firms are expected to spend 
considerably more this year. And the 
money being disbursed on public works 
is beginning to percolate into the 
orderbooks of the larger private 
companies. In the end, the plant and 
equipment expenditure of private 
companies could rise by 3 per cent in 
fiscal 1972, compared with 1971’s bare 
0.5 per cent. 

Add it all up and the guess, in the 
table, is that the Japanese economy 
will grow by 8 per cent in 
real terms in the fiscal year which 
began on April ist. This guess is 
shared by the optimists in Japan, 
although it is just below the star¬ 
gazing of the authoritative Japan 
Economic Research Centre (Jerc) 
which has plumped for 8^ per cent. 
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Other forecasters, private and official, 
would place the growth rate anywhere 
within a 6-8 per cent range, with the 
annual rate rising from 4-6 per cent in 
the first half of the year to 8-9 per 
cent in the second half. 

To side with the optimists in Tokyo 
is usually to come out right. This time 
round one cannot be so sure. It will 
not be easy to find growth leaders to 
replace the earlier high-flyers like 
colour television sets, air conditioners 
and cars. Indeed, one danger is that 
the need to do so has not fully sunk in 
at the boardroom level. Certainly the 
current aggressive output and export 
plans of the automobile makers, their 
refusal to accept voluntary restrictions 
on their exports and the breakdown 
in the long jiegotiations between Ford 
and Toyo Kogyo, are ominous 
pointers. 

In the short term the an.swer to any 
signs that the optimi.9ts are wrong 
should be easy : another supplementary 
budget, induding substantial tax cuts. 
But there are considerable political and 
parliamentary' hurdles. 1 he row over 
defence expenditure has delayed this 
year’s initial budget for weeks on end. 
If Mr Sato steps down after the rever- 
.sion of Okinawa, his succe.ssor could 
call an extraordinary ses.sion and then 
go to the country on a popular sup¬ 
plementary biidget. But Mr Satt» may 
hold on longer. 

Nor is that the only snag. I'here are 
legal and doctrinal problems: bonds 
are supposed to be issu#*d only to raise 
money for public works and related 
projects, not for “ deficit financing,” 
and the Diet vyould have to authorise 
an increa.se in the bond ceiling. And 
then ti)ere are those who would shy 
from more reflation for fear of pushing 
up consumer j)rices, already rising at 
6 per cent a year. However, the fact 
that consumer prices have continued 
to rise while wholesale and export 
prices have been falling steadily is more 
a symptom of the relative inefficiency 
of the long-neglected and protected 
di.stribijtive .sector than of undeilying 
inflationary pres.sure. Japan^se-style 
stagflation is not the same as British- 
style stagflation. Not yet. To allow a 
sensible policy to come unstuck on 
fears about consumer prices would be 
silly, even in an election year. 

Yet one comes back to the question, 
can the leopard change its spots ? 
Tokyo will resist to the last ditch the 
suggestion that it should anticipate 
the troubles of renewed uncertainty 
about exchange rates and unpeg the 
yen before it is forced to do so. But this 
may prove a mistake. 
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This notice is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of these securities for sale or as a solicitation 
of offers to buy any of these securities, but appears solely for purposes of information. 


April 14,1972 


375,000 Shares 


Needham, Harper & Steers, Inc. 


Class A Common Stock 

(?.10 Par Value) 


The above shares are presently outstanding and are being sold by certain stockholders of the 
Company. Needham, Harper & Steers, Inc. will not receive any of the proceeds of the sale. 


The First Boston Corporation 


Blyth & Co., Inc. Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. Kidder, Peabody & Co. Lehman Brothers 

laieorDorated lBoorporaU4 toearporaM 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith 

Ineorporatad 


Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 

lMorpor»i«d ' 


Salomon Brothers 


Smith, Barney &. Co. 

IncorDorniod 


White, Weld & Co. 

iBcorporPted 


Dean Witter & Co. 

iMorporfttod 


Badie&Co. 

laeorpprPtPA 


A. G. Becker & Co. 

Ineorporated 


£. F. Hutton & Company Inc. 


Reyndds Securities Inc. 
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BUSINESS 


Investment 


Wall Street beckons, but 
who wants to leave London ? 


With every reverse on the distant 
plains of South Viietnain prices on 
Wall Street come tumbling dov^^n. As 
the bad war news flooded in this week 
the Dow Jones dropped ao points on 
three consecutive days, closing on 
Wednesday at 933. On Wednesday 
morning a rumour that a seven-day 
ceasefire was being negotiated in Paris 
had prices instantly and strongly rally¬ 
ing. But the news was false and down 
went the Big Board. 

This is the time for the foreign 
investor who has missed out on the 
Street’s recent rise to buy into Amcri- 
ran stocks. For, despite tough threats 
from the Price (commission to limit 
I'orporate profits further by rolling 
i>ack prices, doubts about the 
economy's recovery hive evaporated. 
(Corporate profits for the first quarter 
t'f the year are now almost all in : they 
:ire good and jironiise to be better in 
the next quarter. Factory c>i*der's for 
durable goods arc well up and busi¬ 
ness, uncertain of it.s own recovery 
even a month ago, has now made up 
its mind that the future is rosy. C'oiii- 
nuinists, even in the streets of Saigon, 
will not upset that: the American cor¬ 


poration is in for a gcxxl run. The 
present weakness in Wall Street comes 
only from a temporary lull in institu¬ 
tional investment and a slight feeling 
of guilt from the individual who feels 
that he should not invest at a time 
when liis country look.s like suffering 
Its first military defeat. The British 
investor, with the dollar piemiuiii 
dt)wn to only 22%, should feel no 
sucli restraint. 

In London noithe.*^ Wall Street’s 
tumble, the dotAs row^^ nor even the 
StCick Exchange’s final concession to 
allow' women on to the flcKir could 
hold down the Financial Times ordi¬ 
nary index, which reached a record 
high on Monday of 3^0.3, and had lost 
only marginally at Thursday’s close of 
r) 37 * 5 - With the money supply increas¬ 
ing at an annual rate of iH%, new' 
cash is still floodang into equitie.s. 

Much of the money is searching after 
new' is'sues. The government broker who 
regulates the flow has his timetable 
filled until August, which will mean a 
steady flow until then of five new' floats 
a week. In this bumper time oversub- 
sH?.riptions are re^aohing ridiculous levels. 
One company last month, Lighting and 


Leisure, was oversubscribed 193 times, 
and the average is around 45 times. 
Investment trusts whicn normally get 
a strong reception and fall quickly to 
a discount have been cashing in on the 
market mood. Ten major trusts have 
been floated this year and most of 
them have gone to instant premiums. 

Motors _ 

Tin Lizzy bargains 

New York 

T'he canny faithful on Wall Street are 
now out and about looking for 
bargains after the market’s recent 
decline. With the three l>iggest motor 
manufacturers reporting their first 
quarter figures last week, the search 
should not he fiarcl. The motor 
industry, long spurned as safe but dull, 
is enjoying a year of surging profits ; 
Imt its stock prices are still humping 
along in disrepute. 

The Chrysler Corporation has just 
reported tripled earnings in its first 
quarter, and analysts expect earnings 
for the year to double to $3.50 a 
share. At $34, it is on a very' cheap 
p/c of 10, and at a time when Wall 
Street is still blessing burnt-out growth 
stocks with ratirgs of 40. Chrysler 
lias had a tough two-year slog of 
feeble profits and cut dividends, and 
is therefore regarded as an improbable- 
looking go-go stock ; it is a better buy 
for being so. 

The motor industry' is in for a good 
year: car production is forecast at 
sornciliing like 3% alrove last year, 
and almost back to the 9.3m vehicles 
put together in 1965. Manufacturers 
are being helped by the dollar’s 
devaluation, w^hich has undermined 
price competition from the Japanese 
and Germans. I'hc new breed of small 
.American cars, the General Motors 
Vega and Ford Pinto, are now selling 
well. This should help to win back the 
slice of the domestic market that 
importers had captured by last year, 
and 1972 may well see an average 
10% growth in American car manu¬ 
facturers’ earnings. This suggests that 
the average motor industry share is on 






II2 ^ 



The motor that's the mostest 


A prospective p/e of under ii, con¬ 
siderably below the traditional range of 
12 to 15. Earnings should be further 
boosted by a spate of truck sales ; 
truck deliveries are expected to he 
2.*)Tn, 23% up on last year. 

The Street’s main fear about the car 
mdu'Stry now as 'that k may be txititen 
by the new set of teeth shown by the 
Price Commission, Which has said that 
companies announcing dramatically 
improved results must pay for them by 
price cuts. 'Fhe commission’s yardstick 
is that companies’ profits on sales must 
not rise above those achieved in the 
l)est two years of iqbd, 1969 and 1970. 
I'his is a formula under which Ford 
would be most vunerable, and Chrys»ler 
least. 

l*oor Ford, which controls a third of 
tlie American market, has .suffered a 
number of other much-publicised 
setbacks, including widespread price 
rcciiii lions last wet,*k, dramatic recalls 
ot a record numl)er of cars with 
uK thaiiical faults, and pursuit by the 
Juslid* r)e})artmcnl for alleged col¬ 
lusion with (fcneral Motors. The stock 
IS theit-fore $10 down from its recent 
hi^li of $77. Since analysts are pre- 
dktiiiv^ that Torfi’s earnings should 
inciease from $b.i8 a share to $7.25, 
it IS n(n\ luokiii^ c heap. 

riic liiiTd atul biggest of Detroit's 
big linn*, (kneral Motors, still has 
onr-iuilf ot it '* Amencdii cai market 
undei lU bcH, It will show a smaller 
gam in [uoliis than 1 ord or Chrysler 
in j>roibal>K not recover 

the premium it lias traditionally 
enjoyed over itr. nvab. Although u has 
the Ing'hest rating of the three, the 
ahaies are not expensive at $78. But 

competitors are cheaper. 


BUSINESS : INVESTMENT 

ean breweries _ 

Learning _ 

Cermans are the second heaviest, and 
certainly the most idiosyncratic, beer 
drinkers in the world. So fond are they 
of their local brew that it takes 1,800 
breweries to produce the 1,980m 
gallons drunk in Germany each year. 
Yet beneath the traditional froth, some 
radical dunges are taking place. 

Tlie leading Bavarian bank, the 
Bayerischc Hypothckcn-und-Wcchscl- 
Bank, has announced a new deal which 
will effectively give it control of the 
largest concentration of brewing 
interests in Europe. The Hypo-Bank 
has acquired a majority slake in the 
Dortmundcr Union-Brauerei, which, 
with iu subsidiaries, brews i2oiri 
gallons a year. This, together with the 
llypo-Bank’s other interests, including 
a .stake in Ldwenbrau, wiU give 
It a 17% share of the market. This 
makes it almost half as big again as 
Bass Charrington and the number 
three in Europe, Allied Breweries. 

I'he massive consolidation of brewer¬ 
ies in Britain over the past decade has 
.showui how sjipctacularly size becomes 
profit. Dortinunder, therefore, at 
DM440 a share, looks like a stock with 
plenty of growth ahead as the .scope 
for rationalisation and new acquisi¬ 
tions is great. 

Tlic Hypo-Bank's move gives it a 
clear lead over its main Orman rivals 
Reemtsma-Cigaretten Fabriken and the 
Oetker fcxid grouj). Over the past few 
years these three groups have been 
buying as many breweries as they can, 
with the pace initially dominated by 
Reemtsma, which was anxious to find 
a major area of diversification outside 
its traditional td^acco market. 

But the Reemtsma expansion ran 
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into trouble When it failed to obtain 
more than 26% of Dortmunder. 
Eighteen months ago a large packet of 
shares came to the Hypo-Bank through 
another bank Which had an investment 
in one of Dortmunder’s subsidiaries, 
and this gave the Hypo-Bank its com¬ 
manding 38%. Reemtsma could do 
little but negotiate the best terms for 
a tactical withdrawal. What these 
terms are no one knows, but it is 
presumed they give Reemtsma the 
main outside interest in another of the 
large German breweries, the Hanncn- 
Brauerei, and lots of cash. 

What all the groups are trying to 
achieve is a national organisation with 
a single management that can make 
beer in really large breweries (the 
average brewery in Germany produces 
on'ly iiTi gallons, about one-seventh of 
its British counterpart). But with 
backroom bank dealing and no 
national stock market on which to 
acejuire and conisolida'te tsmaller brewer¬ 
ies, the process will be longer than in 
Britain ; now is the time, therefore, 
for the British breweries to expand 
further in Europe. The next thing to 
come is national brands. Oetker tried 
at the top end of the market with its 
Prinz-Brau, and failed expensively. 
MeanwbMe the little breweries are 
becoming more amenable ito co-oj^era- 
tion. The Deutsche Drau-Koopeo’aition 
ties up 34 breweries, with about 9% 
of the market between them. 


Precious metals 

Gleaming 


It has been another shining week for 
gold with the London free market price 
at a record $50,50 an ounce—-juat 25% 
up since the start of the year. Most of 


Key indicators: world bourses 


Stock price indices 
May 
3 


Vietnam knocks 
Wall Street, but 
London in new 
high ground. Sd, 
too. is Tokyo. On 
the continent, 
Dutch shares 
came m for 
fore'ign buying. 


Percentage change on 
1972 one one one record 

high low week month year high 


London 
New York 

535.3 

933.5 

640.3 

968.9 

470.4 
889 2 

4 

1.2 

1.4 


2.9 

2.2 

+ 39.0 
- 0.7 

» 0.9 
- 6.2 

Canada 

201.6 

210.4 

187.5 


1.6 

— 

1.2 

+ 11.3 

-- 4.2 

Auetralpa 

567.4 

584.9 

490.1 

— 

0.4 


0.4 

+13.3 

-14.5 

Japan 

250.7 

250.7 

199.9 

+ 

2.4 

4* 

5.7 

+34.4 


H'kong 

390.1 

395.2 

324.0 

4- 

1.4 

4' 

9.8 

+72.1 

— 4.0 

Belgium 

109.3 

110.7 

96.9 

”h 

0.1 

4- 

0.5 

f 9.3 

- 1.3 

France 

80.2 

82.2 

67.6 

+ 0.3 

4- 0.9 

+ 6.2 

- 0.9 

Germany 

113.7 

116.5 

97.1 

-f- 

2.1 

~ 

0.7 

+ia7 

-19.0 

Holland 

132 8 

132.8 

105.4 

4“ 

4.1 

4- 

2.1 

+ 7.6 

- 0.7 

Italy 

47.5 

49.7 

43.9 

— 

2.3 

+ 

4.2 

-12.7 

— 59.3 

Sweden 

349.9 

350.9 

308.7 

4- 0.7 

4- 

1.8 

+30.8 

— 6.8 


Stock prices and yields are on pages 125 and 1215 
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rfie recent rise in the bullion price has 
been in a very thin and spasmodic 
market, but one almost entirely without 
sefUers. The demand for gold shares 
and goild mining finance houses, how¬ 
ever, has been growing increasingly. 
Desfpifte a 38% Ampiwemcnit in ithe 
Financial Times gold share index 
during the past four months, investors 
in Wall Street and Europe continue to 
flock into gold equities. The s[>ecijlator 
might find this excuse enough to buy 
these stocks even though recent 
financial results from the mines have 
shown that costs have eaten into new 
profits. 

The sudden rise in gold last week 
stole the headlines from some strange 
speculation in platinum .shares. In the 
past three weeks Potgictersrust 
Platinum, the major partner in the 
Rustenil)urg miru^ that produces 70% 
of Ithe free world’s plaitinum, wvni uj) 
af)p ito I32p. Ihe «two other pairtnens, 
Watcrval and Union, both put on 
49%. 'Fhe immedi'aite exxuise was a 
report that the American Administra¬ 
tion had been irupiiring whether South 
Africa could produce 2111 ounces of 
platinum l)y 1976, supposedly to meet 
the American motor industry’s require¬ 
ments for platinum catalysts in exiiaust 
cx>nrtirol. Buit, despite con 5 atan'l rumours 
from the pkxiCinum lobbies, no Arnericiin 
manufacturer has yet decided on the 
use of platinum. 

Last summer, amid a blaze of 
siHTulation that platinum would be 
adopted, its free market price rose 
suddenly and then, v/hen Ford 
announced it was using the catalyst 
only expcrimentaHy and only in 
C’alifornia, flopped back again. 
Although the free market failed to 
respond to last week’s news and kept 
the price firmly around £39 an ounce, 
the stock market’s memory seems some¬ 
what shorter. Despite massive cut- 
hacks in Rustenburg’s production, 
platinum is likely to be in over-supply 
Inr another five years, and even then 
the traditional .suppliers wall have to 
eoinjjete not only widi Russia’s massive 
sales hut with the development of new 
nunes like those of Inipala and 
Loiirho. While it h certain that the 
price of Potgictersrust Platinum will 
uuurn nearer to its old high of 37^P> 
’t will l>e a long slog and not one 
founded on rumours. 

The price of silver, the most widely 
^Jcld of the free precious metals, has 
also a long haul to recover its old 
Ijeights, but in the past week it has 
back ito 159 canitis an ounce, 
best level since the dollar’s float, 
^onoiiictos, siJveir mnains about the 
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worst investment that a commodity 
speculator could have made in the past 
four years, and in the United States, 
at least, there are so many private 
investors longing to get out of their 
silver los.ses and safely hack into 
equities that there can be little 
improvement in the price without it 
being cut hack by immediate selling. 


Stock 


exchan^ 


rules 


A loophole 


A brave attempt to assert the rights 
of shareliolders was squa.shed on Wed¬ 
nesday. This issue was the recent deal 
between George Wiinpcy, the building 
firm, and Oldham Estates, Mr Harry 
Hyams’s projierty group. Wimpey has 
held a 40% stake in Oldham for some 
tune, but has drawn little income fjx)m 
it because of Mr Hyains’s ])olicy of 
keeping projjerties, like the Ontre- 
point block, empty. Although the value 
of the stake rocketed up, Wimpey 
grew increasingly hungry for a spot 
of cash. 

I’lirce weeks ago, Wimpey made a 
deal with Mr Hyain.'^ to sell to him 
most of the holding in return for 
£32111. rhe decision to sell the Oldham 
liolding was sensible ; the manner of 
doing so was not. Since Mr Hyams is 
a director of Wimpey, it was doubly 
important that any deal was not only 
fair, but seen to be fair. Not only was 
the deal made at a price lower than 
most of the Caty exj)ected, but share¬ 
holders were given no information to 
judge for themselves. 

At Wednesday’s meeting, Sir God¬ 
frey Mitchell, Wimpey’s chairman, 
agreed he was wimng, liut said he had 
not had »thc Oldham propertaes valued 
independently because it would be 
cxpcnsiive. It nuay be cjostly to give 
.shareholders ithe facts, but thait is 
the obHgation of a pubJiic company. 
Some shardholders turned up the stock 
exchange rulelxx>k, but to no <ava!ii. 
Although rt lays down that a company 
wihloh sells a large property or property' 
company must produce a valuation if 
tlie value has risen over 20% since 
acquisition, it does not cover a sale of 
shares. 

It was left to a small firm of stock¬ 
brokers, Sandelwon & Co, to itake up 
the cudgels. It tried to drum up a 
counterbW, buit itinie was too ishort, 
so it applied to the high court to get 
a postponement of Wednesday’s meet¬ 
ing. The court turned this down. 
Another action to stop the charitable 
trusts (set up by the current chairman 


and controlling 42% of Wimpey) from 
backing the deal also failed* 

So ‘tfie deal wenit ithirougli by 43 
votes to 26 on Wodnesday. But the irebel 
.shareholders should not leave it there. 
Wimpey, like many other companies, 
has a poor record on disclosing infor¬ 
mation. City institutions are equally 
culpable for being too fearful of using 
their power of challenging hoards of 
directors. If institutions arc not ready 
to give a lead, what hojie is there for 
the f>riva)te fshareiholder ? 


Retailing 

Hard sell 


British Home Stores has put mighty 
Matks and Spencer temporarily in the 
shade. Although both have suffered 
from a poor patch in the clothing 
tirade, BH'S, wiidi sjoine 60% stake in H 
compared with Marks's 70%, has 
come out on top. Indeed, BHS has 
prcxluced a startling 40% rise in pre- 
itax profiits in die year to April i«?t, 
itak*iiig themito £9.5111, on sales up 15% 
to £83111. Marks, over the same period, 
managed only a 7% rise in pre-tax 
profits. 

It is an appn>priate flourish to 
round off the six-year career as 
managing director of BHS’s Mr K. 
Mackenzie. During his time BHS has 
cunningly pareil back the conventional 
line.s and pushed ahead in products 
Hkc home-lijghiti'ng and uwtKnery (sur¬ 
prisingly, it is now Britain's largest 
supplier of both). Diversification paid 
hands down last year when demand 
was more buoyant for household 
goods and high margin cosmetic.s than 
for clothes. BHS also coined good 
profits on the restaurants it runs in 
over half its 95 stores. 

BHS’s margins rose 4.3 points to 
13.7% in the second half of the year 
and this must reflect a relaxation in 
price containment. So BHS’s price 
leeway in 1973 is likely to be less than 
Marks’s ; some of last year’s specta¬ 
cular profit has been snitched from 
current trading. But 1973 looks bright 
for both BHS and Marks. Clothing 
sales must pick up eventually. The inair- 
ket rates ithiis future highly, *setlUng botfi 
Marks and BHS on a p/e of 28. This 
looks justified. Rut while Marks will 
maintain its steady acceleration, BHS 
< an hardly he expected to improve on 
this past year’s growth. This counts 
against it as a current market pur¬ 
chase. And Marks emerges again with 
the look of the better longer-run invest¬ 
ment. 
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OJJshore Jonhs 


Some are more international than others 


The Nixon Administration will prob¬ 
ably *iend legislation to Congress in a 
few weeks’ time to allow onshore 
offshore funds. Such animals— 
called foreign portfolio sales corpora¬ 
tions -would allow foreign investors to 
buy mutual funds regulated by the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, 
but having substantiaK although not 
complete, freedom from American tax¬ 
ation (from capital gains and estate 
tax and perhaps from withholding 
tax). This way was first proposed in an 
SE(j institutional investor study last 
year, and an SEC intergovernment 
agency task force Jia.s now largely com¬ 
pleted the detailed work. With the 
pressure of legislation going through 
(congress before the election, there is 
not much hope of the laws being passed 
in this session, but they almost certainly 
will be on the statute books next yeai. 

WheUhor existing offshore funds 
would c.ome ashore depends on how 
they evaluate ithe trade-off between 
SEC proiteotion as a selling point and 
the payment of a certain amount of 
taxation. The memory of lOS has 
blighted the prospects of offshore funds 
.sold to the public on a retail baisis, and 
the trend has fieen away from .sudh 
sales towards providing a inetliod of 
international •inve.'Jtment for institution's 
and for rich individuals. The funds for 
which we show pe-rfonn-ance figures 


(the sitatis(tics are provided by Seiden 
and de Cuevas International, the sub¬ 
sidiary of the New York brokerage 
house) are aM, to 'the best of our know¬ 
ledge, Hudked- -and the fundholders 
in them should have little to worry' 
about from the fact that they operate 
in an unregulated vacuum. But if fund 
managements again want to go after 
the mass low-tax paying market, 
then the new American offshore funds 
inigltt prove vory^ attractive. 

The American market is s'till the 
most i>opular one with initernational 
investors, arul many funds are set up 
to invest there. In fact, since so many 
funds aim to invest in a f>a/Pticular geo¬ 
graphic ail area and do not intend to 
use the ‘tlieoretioal freedom to invest 
irtternaitionally, we have tried to 
arrange omr tables this time by segre¬ 
gating funds imito fouT categories (some 
fuiKls, adni'ittedly, have been difficult 
to classafy). 

I'hc most speotdcular performance ifi 
by the funds coimnittcd to Japan and 
other Far East countries (mainly Hong¬ 
kong, Singapore and Malaysia). I'hc 
markets and currency realignments 
liave been with them and thev have 
nearly all lx‘aten -the relevant indices, 
more or less handsomely. 'Fhe American 
specialists linevitahly show up unfavour¬ 
ably with the be-^t of the international 
funds becausr of Wall Street’s less 


ebullient performance compared with 
either London or Tokyo. But far more 
funds concentrating on the United 
States have beaten their market than 
roving ones have beaten the averages 
of their markets. 

Few American funds can be des¬ 
cribed as high flyers over the 
past two years, apart from the Buttress 
Apollo Fund. The larger Frobisher 
Fund, in which London brokers 
Cazenovd liave a big hand in invest¬ 
ment management, stands out for con¬ 
sistently strong performance. It bene¬ 
fited from a courageous early move 
back into the market ; it was fully 
invested by June, 1970. And subse¬ 
quently it got things right in ll»e 
srnaller-lcague growth companies 
whose performance has led Wall 
Street up, as it has done in London, 
F rof)isher\s managers now hope to 
repeat the ijerforinaiice in Europe, 
where 20% of the fund is invested. 
I'he nasty fate of Neuwirth Interna¬ 
tional liighlights how fund manage¬ 
ment gets harder as the funds get 
bigger. The fund’s excellent perform¬ 
ance in 1970 was when it was less tlian 
$irn, but the absorption of a couple of 
funds bumped it up to $701 and pushed 
down performance to the worst on out 
listing. 

Flic top ” international ” funds over 
the periods involved are naturally 
enough tlio.se whioli have invested 
heavily in Britain. Tlic terms of refei- 
ence of M&G Island and New Court 
Overseas commit iheni to predonun- 
antly Britisli investment (so they arc 
nor .strictly international). 'Fhey do not 
show a particulairly good [performance 
against the Financial I'imes Actual ies 
all-share index. Rather more impressive 
is the Slater Walker International 
Fund, who.se concentration on Britain 
in 1971 reflcct's a positive change of 
tactics after some grim expericnce.s m 
Japan and Australia which still dim 
the longer-term figure. The fund’s 
jpolicy not only reflects the firm’s bull¬ 
ish view of the British market last year 
l)ut also a decision to get hack io 
familiar territory. The managers have 
not, however, remained Britain-bound 
and now have [\o% in Canada and 
10% holding in Europe which will 
increase. 

The Fair Eastern investment fratern¬ 
ity has acquired much expenjise, 
piaptirular the partnership of Jardinc 
Matheson, the Hongkong trading coni- 
I>ar»y, and Robert Fleming, the London 
merchant bank, with brokers W. I 
Carr also in the background. Apak 
from the funds shown in the table?) i 
the Jardine Fleming label applies to 3 
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number of smaller fundis which have 
also performed well. Jardine Eastern 
Trust, formed last February, has grown 
remarkably in this short time and 
strikes a novel note by investing purely 
in ithe Singapore and Malaysian mar¬ 
kets. The Save & Prosper Sterling 
Fund has ii% of its portfolio 
invested there, though 'this fund is not 
managed by Robert Fleming, who 
manage rnan^ of the S&P funds, but 
by Ivory & Sime. 'Fhe Singapore mar¬ 
ket has risen about 50% in the past 
year, .so Eastern TtusI’s rise of 125% 
is something of a triumph. Its mana¬ 
gers’ long-term outlook for the market 
remains eutfiusiasbic : there is the sub- 


stamdal oil explora'tiion activity in the 
Straits of Malacca, the encouragement 
of foreign capital to Singapore, and the 
general growth of an industrial infra¬ 
structure in Mailaya and Indonesia. In 
the sfiorl tenn, ho^vevcr, some mark¬ 
ing time ih expected. 

The Far Eastern grouping also 
includes several funds witli the unusual 
brief to invent in countries around the 
Pacific Ocean - the United States and 
Australia as well as the Far East. The 
knack here is getting the timing right ; 
and yet the greater freedom of move¬ 
ment tiheM* funds have allowed them¬ 
selves lias not invariably paid off. It 
has for Fidelity Pacific but less well 


>*5 

for IVanspacific and Pacific Seaboard, 
whose mistiake seeams to have been a 
fit of nerves over Japanese prospects 
last year and premature enthusiasm 
for the Unilied States. 

As usual, the most dismal perform¬ 
ers on our lists are those funds stuck 
with a problematical speoialisation and 
unwilling or unable to get out of it. 
First Investors Mining and Petroleum 
stays bottom of the bunch. Other 
disappointments arc again the most 
diversified funds of the lot - the funds 
of funds ” whose job is to judge the 
exjx^rti'se of fund mauageinemts and 
back them. 'The resuifts scarcely justify 
an extra layer of management fees. 


Offshore and overseas funds performances 


Growth records of the funds, calculated on net asset value including income, over 12 months to end-March, 1972 (and two years 
to the same date, where applicable). Only funds over $5m. No real estate funds. 

Net Total Nut Total 


Fund 

United States 

Frobisher Fund 

Managed/ 
advised by 

Knars Admin 

asset value 
per share 
Mar 31 

S18 06 

net 

asset'. 

$m 

13 4 

2-yD8r 

growth 

% 

+ 49 8 

1 -year 

growth 

"/n 

+ 42.3 

Buttress Equity 
Fund (Dist) 

Butterfield Mgt 

$B2 22 

8 2 

+ 15 9 

f 38 1 

Centenary Fund 

F & C Mgt 

$12 16 

13 1 

+ 33 3 

+ 31.6 

Apollo Fund SA 

Butterfield Exoc 

$16.12 

7 7 

+ 92 0 

+ 28 8 

American Growth 
Fund 

AGF Mgt 

$C 6 93 

248 5 

+ 24 4 

+ 23 6 

Monterey Trust 

IF.S Inv & Fin 

$15.06 

6 2 

+ 20.2 

+ 19.6 

US Trust Inv 

UST Int'l 

$15 08 

114 3 

4 25 4 

1 19.3 

Hedged Investors 

A W Jones Mgt 

$15297 00 

22 1 

+ 25 3 

+ 191 

Convert Fund 

Int'l 'B’ 

Smith. Barney 

$12.52 

9? 

+ 35 6 

4 16.8 

Convert Fund 

Int'l A' 

Smith, Barney 

$10 93 

8 2 

f 31 4 

+ 15 5 

NA Bonk Slock 

N Am Fd Mgt 

$26 17 

0 7 

+ 32 1 

4 15 4 

Netherlands Antilles 

Mutual First Nat City Bk 

$99 10 

75 ; 

1 29 2 

f 14 7 

i)tandard & Poor's 
Int'l 

S&P O soas Mgt 

$268 44 

92 

+ 80 

+ 14.G 

Fivu Arrows 

Intimis Mgt 

Trafalgar Fund Ltd 

$13 55 

97 0 

— 

F13 9 

Trafalgar Fund 

$126 86 

13 5 

+ 24 5 

+ 11 7 

BtF Trust BorclayTrusl Frontier 

Mgt 

American Inv Trust Schroder Trust 

$12 65 
$14 88 

17 4 
189 

+ 34 3 
+ 24 1 

4 11 ^ 

+ 100 

Dreyfus 

intercontinental 

Dreyfus Mgt Int'l 

$13 99 

44 6 

1 28 1 

4 86 

Neuwirth inv 

Neuwirth Int'l Sec 

$11 74 

62 

+ 35 7 

+ 8,4 

nist Inv Am 

First inv & Savers 

$10 51 

12.7 

+ 39.6 

+ 8.2 

Alexander Fund 

Bk of New York 

$10 44 

18.9 

H 14 9 

+ 70 

Vormees Fund 

R Labow 

$68 00 

5 8 

f 3.0 

+ 65 

Apollo Fund/ 
Tiimpus 

Tompus Mgt 

SFr122 02 

59 

T 15 7 

f 6.2 

Anchor Wall St 

Management Int 1 

$5 46 

10 6 

+ 21 1 

+ 49 

United Capital Inv 

United Funds Mgt 

$4 B1 

7.3 

— 

* 2 8 

BtF Growth 

BarclayTrust Frontier 

$8.18 

20 0 

+ 107 

+ 26 

Inorgy Int'l 

Mgt 

S G Warburg 

$11 52 

16 5 

+ 34 0 

1 1 9 

Ini 1 technology 

Securities Mgt 

$13 38 

43 1 

-14 7 

+ 09 

Stanhope Trans 

Lepercq 

$14 40 

7 1 

+ 90 

4 0.8 

Mdmbro Osoas 

Flambros Inv 

$8.36 

10 2 

“ 9.2 

+ 04 

Shareholders 

Excalibur 

Shareholders Mgt 

$9 70 

16 8 

_ 

- 5 1 

Safe Fund 

European Corp'n 

$12 47 

7.9 

- 12.6 

- 72 

Nauwirth Int'l 

Neuwirth Int'l Sec 

$7 21 

83 

4 43 6 

- 93 

International 

Slater Walker Int'l 

W 81 G island 

Slater Walker Tst 

Mgt 

Klemwort 6 (Gnsy) 

$B14.88 

£1.06 

52 

149 

+ 34 2 

4 38 9 

+ 77 9 

4 59 1 

oovo & Prosper 

. if) 

Save & Prosper Int’l 

£5 48 

8.3 

+ 5.0 

+ 48 9 

New Court O'seas 

New Ct O's Fd Mgt 

£0.63 

15.1 

+ 31 4 

+ 48.9 

‘idelity Int'l 

Fidelity Mgt & Res 

$18 43 

30.3 

+ 52 6 

+ 42.5 

uouble Eagle Fd 

Investment Mgt 

$2261 26 

15 7 

+66 5 

+ 32 5 

Comm Int'l 
^ Venture 

Canadian Fds Mgt 

$C7.34 

22.0 

+ 166 

+ 303 

1 i-M Eagle Td 

Investment Mgt 

First Net City Fd 

Mat 

Tyndall Bermuda 

$2621.57 

13.3 

+ 44.7 

+29.3 

^'nt Nat City Fd 
hndail O'seas 

$30.23 
$ 1.69 

27 1 
23 3 

+ 28.6 
+ 37.4 

+ 25 5 
+ 25.2 

SCPRO 

Sec & Pros Fd Dist 

$11.69 

31,7 

+ 26.1 

+ 24.9 

^•■-.tralien Cap Fd 

Heutsch & Cie 

$A1 46 

56 

+ 14 4 

+24 1 

J'^^union 

Eurosyndicst 

$43 46 

22.6 

+ 25 9 

+ 23 2 

darling Fund 

Darlina Mat 

$A21.10 

5.6 

+ 2.6 

+ 21 9 

A merican Exp Int'l Am Ex Inv Mgt 

$11.07 

18.9 

+21.5 

+20 3 


Fund 

Managed/ 

asset value 

net 

2year 1-yoar 

advised by 

per share 

assets 

growth growth 

Global Fund 

Intercontinental Eg 

Mar 31 
$ 8 68 

$m 

5.7 

% % 

-4 3.6 +20.2 

Tyndall Int'l 

Tyndall Bermuda 

£1 19 

14.1 

- 9.0 +19.6 

Caribico 

investors Divers'd 

$120.35 

6 3 

+ 34 0 1 19 2 

Murray Fund 

Murray Johnstone 

$10.70 

14.9 

+ 112 +19.0 

Guardian Growth 

Guardian Mgt 

$C9.6B 

27.5 

+ 26.9 +18.2 

Austral Trust 

Flill Samuel 

$9 28 

6.8 

“22 5 +17 8 

Capital Int'l 

Capital Int'l SA 

$13.45 

13 1 

+ 34.5 4 17.8 

117 Group SA 

Drayton Corp'n 

GEF Mgt 

$14 24 

14 1 

— +17 4 

Growth Equity 

$C7.31 

35 0 

+ 10.6 +16.8 

Anchor Unit 

Management int'l 

£0.62 

65 

+ 13 4 +16.7 

Atlantic Exempt 

M & G (Cayman) 

£0.97 

33 9 

- 3.2 +15 7 

Worldwide Special 

Burnham & Co 

$3617.82 

21 6 

+ 13 4 +15 5 

Comm Int'l 
Leverage 

Canadian Fds Mgt 

$C3 85 

47.7 

+ 98 +14.7 

Comm Int'l Corp'n 

Canadian Fds Mgt 

$C14 48 

61 2 

+ 170 +14.1 

Intermarket Fund 1 

tntermarket Mgt 

$131.70 

14 2 

— +13 6 

Patrimonial 

Eurosyndicat 

$21 98 

48 4 

+ 19.3 +13.5 

Cenv Bond Fund 

S G Warburg 

$9 53 

27 3 

+ 22 4 +13.1 

leofund 

SOFIMAT 

S10 54 

25 3 

+ 2.3 +10.8 

r inanco-Unlon 

Eurosyndicat 

$11 29 

22 2 

+ 79 +10 2 

Worldwide Secs 

Burnham & Co 

$45 36 

10 4 

4 114 +10.0 

Anchor 'B' 

Management Int'l 

£0 49 

10 4 

+ 14,1 +94 

Delta Investment 

Delta Inv Fd Adv 

$10 17 

10 6 

+ 15.3 + 7.5 

Mutual Accum 

Mutual Funds Mgt 

$C5.76 

43 3 

+ 93 + 6.5 

Mutual Growth 

Mutual Funds Mgt 

$C5 72 

21.2 

+ 55 +5.9 

Interfund SA 

Interfund HIdgs 
Dreyfus Corp n 

$10 48 

73 0 

- 1 3 + 5.3 

Dreyfus Offshore 

$12 00 

36 5 

T 307 + 35 

Inteaoc 

Cogitec SA 

SFr57 92 

5 9 

*-11 +2.8 

Formula Selection 

Formula Selection 

SFr140 68 

32 7 

+ 12 8 + 1.4 

Crossbow 

Darsec Fd Mgt 

SFr7 97 

21.6 

- 5 5 +13 

Italamenca 

Italamenca SA 

$9.76 

31.9 

- 4 1 +0.1 

Neckermann 

Neckermann-Fonda 
Mgt 

D22 16 

23.7 

+ 0.6 - 2 3 

Intentalia 

CADIT SA 

L6888 00 

7.8 

-70 4 - 7.7 

F 1 Int Min & Pet 

First Inv & Savers 

$9 51 

62 

-25 5 - 8.4 

Japan 

Jardine Eastern 

Tst 

Jardine Fleming 

$38 15 

13 1 

— +125.2 

Int'l Pacific Sec 

Jardine Fleming 

$1 87 

20 7 

+ 76 4 +78.1 

Fidelity Pacific 

Fidelity Mgt & Res 

$16.51 

35.3 

+84 5 + 77.8 

Jardine Japan 

Jardine Fleming 

$32 95 

61.3 

+ 52.7 +69.4 

Nippon Fund 

Bridge Mat 

$25 69 

38 8 

+ 61.8 +66.4 

Tokyo Capital 

Inti mis Mgt 

$28.55 

27 8 

— +63.7 

3orry Pacific 

CT (Bermuda) 

$1716 

53 

— +62.3 

Tokyo Trust . 

Singer & 

Friedtander 

$20.44 

18 4 

+ 47 2 + 60.3 

Mope Street 

Murrey Johnstone 

$14 68 

16.0 

+ 4J9 +68.9 

Fleming Japan 

Rbt Fleming 

$17 82 

17.6 

+22 1 +47.3 

Kleinwort B 
(Japan) 

Creditbank SA 

$15.60 

13.4 

+ 23 0 + 47.0 

Tokyo Valor 

Bqe de I'Union 

$14.81 

18.2 

+ 33.2 +42.8 

Japan Selection 

Formula Selection 

$45.81 

16.1 

+ 24.4 +42.2 

Samurai Portfolio 

Gertrust 

SFr71.40 

16.1 

+ 51.6 +41.4 

Transpacific 

Bqe de Neuflixe 

$13.19 

13.1 

+ 29.3 +40.6 

Pacillc Seaboard 

Int.mis Mgt 

$27.02 

29.0 

+ 21.9 +29.6 

Fund holding companies 

Tyndall O'saas Fds 

Ltd Tyndall Bermuda 

$13.35 

7.1 

+35.6 + 25.3 

Monitor Co 

Save & Prosp fnt'l 

£5 39 

6.0 

+ 19.3 +23.6 

Fleming Fund SA 

Rbt Fleming 

$93 74 

23.9 

+24.6 +17.5 

Leverage Capital 

intimis Mgt 

$22 70 

12.8 

+19.7 +16.4 

Safe Trust 

SAFEMCO 

$60.03 

6.2 

+ 47 +<11 8 

NA Inv Fund 

N Am Fd Mot 
Securities Mgt 

$8.84 

40.4 

+ 8.8 + 9.1 
+ 3,5 +84 

Chase Selection 

$11.64 

73.2 

Dreyfus Fr^ Int'l 

Dreyfus Fd Int'l 

$13.34 

62.4 

+ 17 2 + 75 

Hauasmann Hldga 

M H Inv Mgt 

$5210.00 

7.6 

+ 6.6 + 6.8 
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CHAIRMAN'S STATEMENT 


THE ROYAL LONDON MUTUAL 
INSURANCE SOCIETY LIMITED 


RECORD RATE^ OF BONUS 


Mr. E. H. Haynes on implications of Common Market 


IHJ: lOLl-OWING is at. 
extract frcmi the statcnient by 
the (Chairman, Mr. E. H. 
HAYNES, F.I.A., who presided 
at the 11 i>Ui Annual General 
Meeting of the Royal London 
Mutual Insurance Society 
Limited which was held on 25th 
April ait Royal London House, 
Fiii«ibury Square, London, 
EG2A I DP. 

A result of the unsettled con¬ 
ditions of the past ytw or 
twYi has been a return to pub¬ 
lic favour of the more conven¬ 
tional methods of saving and 
from this our own business has 
benefited substantially. 'I'he 
year ended 31st December, 
1971 marked the conipletimi 
of another trienniuin for the 
S«i iety. 'Uhe growth of the 
S(K'icty*s business during this 
period can be seen fn>m the 
following table. 


dlsapiiointnient to the Board 
that the. momentum achieved in 
1969 and 1970 was not repeated 
in 1971. 1 airi pleased to say 
that the rt*sults so far tliis year 
indicate a reni-wcd upsurge in 
our Industrial Branch produc¬ 
tion 

Changes of lax System 

It is heceming almost a habit 
for me to refer to new prob¬ 
lems whi< ii fac e us in re.spect 
of new or prospective legisla¬ 
tion. This year is no excep¬ 
tion. I’he list is hkrmidable. 
Kervision of Corpo-ratiim I'ax, 
Value Added lax, entry into 
the Common Market, all these 
are demandling our atlention. 

It was only six years ago 
that taxation ba^es underwent 
a txwnplote change with the 
intnxJ notion of Corporation 
Tax. Now another major revi- 


that ihvs new fomi of tax i.s 
broadly based and is therefore 
a gcxxi revenue raiser. Although 
there may also be other factors 
operating in favour ol this 
method of taxation it is not yet 
generally appreciated that this 
new sy.stem will iiitmduce a vast 
amtumt of unproductive work 
into business organi.salians in 
this country. It is already recog¬ 
nised that Her Majesty’s Cus¬ 
toms and Excise, will require a 
large additional staff to admini¬ 
ster tliis tax. This will only be 
the tip of the iceberg. Hidden 
beneath the surface wdl be the 
stall required by the business 
and trading concerns through¬ 
out the country who will first 
have to master the intricacies 
of the new tax and then oper¬ 
ate the new procedures. 

Common Market 


Ordinary Branc h 




No. of 


New Annual 


Year 

New 

New Sums 

Premium 



Policies 

Assured 

IfK'Oiiie 




£ 

£ 

1968 


■^2,638 

38,869,000 

1,064,000 

1969 



42,418,000 

**239,000 

1970 


. 25.367 

46 , 745 .‘>‘>‘> 

1,406,000 

*971 


25,746 

53,789.000 

** 597,000 




Industrial Branch 



No. of 


Ni*w Annual 


Year 

New 

New Sums 

Premium 



Polioios 

Assured 

Income 




£ 

£ 

19(18 


. 

33,182,000 

1,776,000 

' 9 by 


. 223 , *.'■,4 

36,562,000 

**979,000 

>970 


. 219*72:) 

39,465,000 

2,171,000 

1971 


> 93,920 

40,854,000 

2,231,000 

In 

terms nf 

premium in- sion of the tax system has been 


4 oiTie die Ordinary Branch nt'w 
business writt«-n in 1971 sliowetl 
an im Tease nf over 'jOVo com¬ 
pared wiih Mibb, indei d, the 
rww pu-miijiii ITU oine has more 
than donidi-d .mui c lobb. These 
are veiy inijuessive result's 
whi.il Tvileel tlie atfrai tioiu. oi 
our pol?c ii*5, in a very i«nnpeti- 
tivc market and die sik < ess of 
OUT .sales Mjfl m proint^ling 
them. 

Altiiough the increase in the 
Industrial Brant h new pre 
mium ineomc over the tneu- 
tdum was 25%, a figure 
ddUcvcd against a barkgrr>iirid 
orAdiesA reorganisation, it is a 


announced. 

I wolcoine these new propo¬ 
sals since tlie likely Tati's of tax 
should result in a reduction in 
the Socieity’s tax liabilsty, to 
the bonefit of our policylwilders, 
T'liere is however one a.speot 
of the new system affecting 
Lite Ofhi es which merits ciare- 
fid consideration. 

It would he a new departure 
for Life Ofticca to suffer tax 
on invrAtmeni income reserved 
fi'T prdicyholders at a rate 
higher than the basic rate of 
personal income tax. 

Elie argument of the sup- 
porter^ of Value Added Tax is 


Our forthcoming entry into 
the European Econciiiic Oom- 
munity will i>f course have far 
nai hing imfiliiations for us alL 

We have been accustomed in 
this country to conducting our 
hie assuramc business in an 
atmosphere of ** freedom with 
publicity.” We have bt?L*n able 
to invent our funds to the best 
(X^ssible advantage of our 
policyholders without rcs-tric- 
rion, the only lonstraint being 
the sell-imposed one of the 
need to ensure the security of 
the funds entrusted to our care. 
At the same time, our high 
professional standards, devel¬ 
oped over a long period, have 
ensured 'flhait tlie absence of 
statutory controls on the basics 
used for the valuation of Life 
Fund liabilities has not 
detracted from the security 
afforded to our policyholders. 
In contrast, in many European 
countries considerable restrii - 
tions exiitft on both investment 
of funds and on the valuation 
of liabilities. 

It wiH be neci^s.sary to 
achieve some degree of har^ 
monisaition of the legislation of 
the various countries in tKc en¬ 
larged community but 1 would 
strongly deplore any move to 
lessen the freedom on which 
depends the very favourable 
benefits paid to our policy¬ 
holders. 


Record Bonuses 

In the pa.**! few years tin- 
marked fluctuations in the prii r 
erf ordinary sharc.s, the varia¬ 
tion in yield obtained on gili- 
edged Stocks and the rapid n.sr 
in pn»i>erty values have pr» 
sented an ever changing pmh' 
lem to be analysed by our In- 
vestmem Managirs. 'I'he advK c- 
given to the Board by om 
Investnumt Managers has cim 
ublt'd the Board to follow .i 
successful investment polic>. 
As a result the valuations cat- 
riod out by the Actuary as at 
Dec ember 31, 1971, have shtrwn 
a sulistantial surplus in both 
liranches. 'I’hese valuations have 
been carried out on a very 
stringent basis to ensure the 
greatest dt^gree of security for 
our policyholders and yet the 
surpluses that have einerge<J 
have enabled the Directors io 
dei'larc the highest bonusi*s m 
the hi.slory of the Society. 

At the end of 1970 the valm' 
of equity shares was relatively 
low and the Board, foHowing 
the principle that capital pro¬ 
fits should be evened out over 
the years, maintained the pre¬ 
vious special final bonus. Now 
tliat market values have im¬ 
proved the Board have dcciikd 
to take credit for a proportion 
of our capital appreciation by 
writing the book value of 
the Ordinary Branch invcM- 
inents by £6,000,000 and of 
the Indusitrial Branch invest¬ 
ments by £ 17,500,000 anil 
transiferring these sums to the 
corre9jK>nding Life Funds. As 
a result of this the Board iiavc 
been able to extend the scope 
of rhe Special Final Bonus m 
b<Hh Branches. 

Ordinary Branch 

A simple Reversionary Bonus 
has been allotted to fuhv* 
participating policies at th<‘ 
rate of £4.00 per cent, in res 
pcol of the year 1969, £4 '^^’ 
per c.ertt. in respect of the y<?*tr 
1970 and £4.40 per cent, ui 
respect of the year i97** 

The transfer into the L>u 
Fund resulting from the writinK 
up of assets in this Branch has 
enabled the Bovd to allow 
unitil further notice a 
Final Bonus at the rate ol 
£1.50 per cent, of the Sum 
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Assured and attaching Rever¬ 
sionary Bonus (including the 
Reversionary Bonus allotted 
for the three years ended 3151 
December, 1971) in respect of 
each year in force as a partici¬ 
pating policy prior to 1969, on 
participating policies which 
become claims by death or 
maturity^ This Special Final 
Bonus w‘ill be limited to a maxi¬ 
mum i>l 4^49.50 per cent. 

Interim Bonus will be pay¬ 
able during the ensuing year 
at the rate of £4.40 per cent, 
per annum subject to with¬ 
drawal or modiheation by the 
Directors at any tune without 
notice. 

Industrial Branch 

A Reversionary Bonus ha.s 
been allotted on the Sum 
Assured (exclusive of any pre¬ 
vious Bonus additions) payable 
on death or maturity of endow¬ 
ment under policie.s (other 
than Double Lndowmenl or 
Child’s Endowment) on which 
premiums were being paid on 
the valuation date, at the rate 
of £2.(io per lent. in respect of 
the completed calendar year 
1969, £2.80 per cent, in respect 
of the completed cah'ndar year 
1970 and £3.00 per cent, in 
respe< t of the i ompleted 
«alendar year 1971. On Double 
Endowment policies the Rc'ver- 
j^ionary Bonus will be at the 
foregoing rates reduced by 5op 
j)er cent, in (‘ach of the three 
years. 

As was the case in the Ordi¬ 
nary Branch the sum irans- 
I erred to the Life Fund as a 
result of writing up the assets 
has enabled the Board to niak * 
ail improved allocation of 
Special Final Bonus. Accord¬ 
ingly a Special Final Bonus at 
ili(' rate, of £1.40 per cent, per 
.innuni of the Sum Assured and 
attaching Reversionary Bonuses 
■ UK hiding the Reversionary 
h'>nus allotted for the triennium 
'■iicJcd 31st December, 1971) 
in respect of complct(!cl (alen- 
:lat years prior U) the 1st 
January, 1969, will be allowed 
until further notice on 
l•r('nllum-paylng policies which 

ouie claims by death or 
'maturity subject to a maximum 
•uliluional bonus of £46.20 per 

' '’tit. 

General Branch 

1 he premium income for this 
Ih.uuh m 1971 wa.s £2,322,000, 
■Ki increase of £357,000. 

Ihe total income of the 
•^'Huty during 1971 was 
^13.699,000. The total funds at 

' end of the year amounted 
' * £287.018,000, an increase 
*1 C32,025,000, I'he benefits 
to poliryholdeis amounted 
£22,821,000. 

the leport and accounts 
tmanimously adopted. 


FINANCIAL NOTICE 


BANCO DI SICILIA 

Public Credit Institution 
with Head Office in Palermo, Italy 

CAPITAL FUNDS LIRE 84,095,731,916 

Consolidated Balance Sheet as of December 31, 1971 


ASSETS 


LIABILITIES 


Cash and Due from 
Banks Lire 

Securities Owned 
Participations and 

Investments ,, 

Advances and Loans 
in Lire 

Advances and Loans 
in Foreign Currencies 
Banking Premises 
and Rea! Estate 
Engagements on 

account of Customers 
for Acceptances 
and Confirmed 
Credits and other 
Obligations 
Credits towards 
Collet tor’s Office 
Miscellaneous Accounts .. 


98,543.808,887 

511,796,257,064 

24,842,052.056 

1,495,300,421.864 

176,927,100.472 

15,43.3,378,820 


115.300.876.788 


Capital and Reserves 
Special Reserves 
Special Funds 
Accounts and Deposits 
in Lire and Foreign 
Currencies 
Notes in Circulation 
Other Liabilities 
Acceptances, Confirmed 
Credits and Other 
Obligations on account 
of customers 
Engagements towards 
Fiscal Authorities for 
Taxes Collection 
Miscellaneous Accounts 
Profit for the year 


Lire 83,452.966.916 
1.157,734,530 
70,619,998,645 


1.725.330,208,611 

360.158,520,305 

53,717,782,673 


115,300,876,788 


75,531.377.423 

327.270.214.065 

1.100,118,842 


76.618.960,650 

298.876,942.097 


Total Assets 
Contra Accounts 


Lire 

2,813,639.798,698 

1.686,526,183.185 

Total Liabilities Lire 
Contra Accounts 

2,813.639.798,698 

1,686,526,183,185 

Lire 

4,500.165,981.883 

Lire 

4.500,165,981.883 


APPOINTMENTS 


The University 
College of Wales 


ABERYSTWYTH 

Department of 
Agricultural Economics 


Applicatioiui tirt 
the post of 
OFFICER, tenable 
October. 1972 


invited tor 
RESEARCH 
Irum l.st 


Duties win Include the super¬ 
vision ot mvesUfiational surveys, 
research and thf prepara'jon of 
papers and reports concerned 
wUh cc-onoinlr. aspects of 
a«rlcullural production in 
Wales 


Applicants should have u crood 
honours decree in Agricultural 
Economics or Economics, pre¬ 
ferably wtUi some experience 
III reaearch or Investifiatlunal 
work in Agricultural Economlca 
and in wriUng reports 

Salary scale . Cl,5.t3-£2,05B p.a 

Application forms. »tc may be 
obtained from the Refristrar, 
to whom they ahouM be 
submitted by 3Ut May, 1972 


AGRICULTURAL ECONOMIST 

AN PORA5 TALUNTAIS (The Agnculturst ln<;iitnio) have a new 
and chal'erging post for an bconomist at its western research 
cuniro, Balhnrohe. Co Mayo The Appointee will have responsibility 
and facilities (deluding a Umvac 1108 Computer Service) to 
initiate and develop a research piogramme in the Economic 
asossmont of farming systems based on current research on animal 
production techniques Particular emphasis will be placed on the 
evaluation of alternative development plans for agriculture m the 
western region 

Appointment up to and including senior Research Officer level 
(salary bcole f3069 x 104 to £3693 x to £3714 under review) depend¬ 
ing on qualifications and experience Marriage and children's 
allowances, non coiitrfbutory superannuation scheme and provision 
for widows' and orphans* pensions (special pension arrangements 
can be made for an F.S.S U member or a member of a suitably 
insured penc.on scheme) 

ESSENTIAL ; Honours University degree or equivalent in Economics, 
Commerce, Agricultural Economics, or Agricultural Science (with 
Post Graduate training ir, Agricultural Economics) DESIRABLE ; 
Post Graduate training and research experience in the Economics of 
Agricultural Production and planning Further particulars and appli¬ 
cation forma obtainable from the Director, An Foras Tafuntais 
33, Mornon Road Dublin 4 Tel . 693222 Latest date for receipt 
of completed forms Friday 2nd June. 1972, Applications wi'l be 
treated with st'<r.tast confidence and employers will not be con¬ 
tacted without prior permission. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


University 
College London 

SOHCX>L OF ENVIRONMENT 
STUDIES 

DEVELOPMENT PLANNINO 
UNIT 

Leverhulme Lectureship 
in Urban Development 

Applloaltons are Invited for the 
above post from oancUda/tee 
quaMfloationa and expertence In 
urban planadiic, urban 
geography, housing and build¬ 
ing In developing oountrlSB. The 
appointment will be tenable 
lor one year from September 
1st 1972 renewable for two 
fUTlhcar years Salary within 
range £2229 to £3117 plus £162 
London Allowance aooordlng to 
age and eapertence Applica¬ 
tions should reach The Secre¬ 
tary. Development Planning 
Unit, School of Environment 
Studies, University OoUege 
London, tTV^2e), 10/11, Percy 
Street, London W 1 before May 
iOth 1072 


Meat and Livestock 
Commission 

Assistant 

Economist 

(£1,336*£2.223) 

Applications are invited 
from suitably quafified 
graduates for the post 
of Assistant Economist 
in the Commission's 
Headquarters in Bletch- 
ley. Bucks. 

Further particufars and 
forms of application, 
returnable by 26th May 
1972, from the Ch\i^ 
Establishment Officer, 
Meat and Livestock 
Commission, P.O Box 
44, Queensway House, 
Queensway, Bletchley, 
Bucks. 


Gdtwnment of the I\biih--CeHtnU 



SaNlSntY OF NATURAL RESOURCES 

AjipUOAtians are Miviteid from euital^ly qualified camdidaites 
lor the followtinig poet: 

AGRICULTUilAL ECONOMIST 

Qualifications: University gradiuiatte with B.Sc. or equivalent 
in Agricultural Economics and 3 years’ experience, or a 
cofUMnation of Agriculture and General Economics and 5 
years' experience. Farminig experience preferred ajid a basic 
Imowledge of the princTplea of eoonoanic planning end 
evaluation of Agmoultunal resources is essential. 

Duties: To collect various data on produotion and marioeting 
peititeriis with a view to assessing the economics of produc¬ 
tion to appraise and eval'uate projects tio determine their 
costs in relation to benefits. 

Salary: GiToup 7Y £N3,039 Consohdalted. 

Notes: £N1=»£1.17 sterling. Inoome tax is at NigeitBan rates 
and these are subsftantially lower than those prevailing 
in the United Kingdam. 

OTHER CONDITIONS QF SERVICE 

(i) Partially furnished accommodation lat a low rental of 
Si% of basic salary is provided. 

(ii) A tax-free gratuity of £N100 or £N300 per annum 
depending on basic salary. 

(iii) Free outward and •return paosages at completion of 
tour for Officer; wife and Children passage allowance 
up to £N230 per tour, 

(iv) Loan to purchase a car and allowances for running it. 

(v) Leave at the rate of 5 or 7 days for each completed 
inionith'.s service. 

(vi) In addition, a tax free supplemientation may be paid to ' 
U.K. citizens. 

Further information and application 
forms may be obtained quoting 
ref . NWS/6/72 

The Recruitment Attache, 

NIGERIA HIGH COMMISSION. 

9 Noithumberlaiid Avenue, 

London, WC2N BBX. 



SIMULATED aKHT INSIRUCTORS 

Applicants should have had •experience on SVC.lO or 
similar types of simulated fhghit trainers both on Flight 
Deck and Console. Salary will be in the scale of £2.450 x 
50—£2.600 p.a. with a technical inducement of £800 p.a. 


FUGHT TRAINER INSTRUCTORS 

Applicants should have had experience on SVC.lO or sdmilar 
types of simulated flight trainers both on Flight Deck and 
Console. Salary will be in the scale of £2,200 x 50—£2,250 
p.a. with a technical inducemem of £600 p.a. 

Applications should be addressed to Voucher No. 2446, 
Economist, before May 31, 1972. 


CHAIRMAN’S STATEMENT 



UOugliRl 

GHrpets 


steady and significant progress 
maintained 


Pre tax profits increased from £796,930 excluding 
^ £109,581 for revaluation of patterns to 

£1,024,911. Final dividend of 27% recommended 
making 42% for the year (1970 39%). A 1-for-3 
scrip issue also proposed. 


* 


Over the past nine years there has been a steady 
and significant improvement in profits and earnings 
per share have risen from 2 5p to 14'8p after 
adjusting for Scrip and Rights issues. 


Trading conditions during the year were generally 
^ satisfactory and overall sales increased by 18% to 
£12,332.000. As a whole, good progress and 
high activity was achieved. 


In the opening months of 1972 sales and orders 
^ are ahead in all plants and the Group looks 
forward to a further year's successful trading. 


^ It is believed that entry into the E.E.C. will provide 
^ tremendous opportunities for the Group. It is 

hoped at an early date to make a significant move 
in the direction of a foothold on the European 
Continent. 


Copw of the Heoort end Accounts ere 
available from thh Secretary. Youghal Carpets 
(Holdings) Limited. 1 South Mali, Cork. Ireland. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


THE LONDON GRADUATE SCHOOL OF 
BUSINESS STUDIES 


LONDON GRADUATE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS STUDIES 

Lecturer in Marketing 

Ideally we are looking for someone who has had formal training 
in business administration as well as signiflcani industrial 
experience. The successful applicant will be expected to teach 
executiives and graduates, to design and carry through his own 
research, to participate in programme administration, and to 
engage actively in consulting, ifie salary scale for the lecturer 
grade is currently £1,641 to £3,999, plus a London Allowance of 
£162. 

Applications should include a summary of facts about the appli¬ 
cant's education and experience and be addressed to 

Professor K. Simmonds, 

London Graduate School of Business Studies, 

Sussex Place, 

Regent's Park, 

London NWl 4SA. 



CHAIRMAN’S STATEMENT 


SEIMIOR 

EIMGIIMEERIIMG 

GROUP 

UMITEO 


GROUP TURNOVER 
GROUP PROFIT BEFORE TAX 
FINANCE EMPLOYED 
DIVIDENDS 

EARNINGS PER SHARE 

’ 1969 adjusted for Scrip issue 


1971 

1970 

1969 

£000 

f'OOO 

£'000 

10.663 

8.224 

6,437 

1.416 

1,284 

910 

5.058 

4,520 

2,996 

21% 

16% 

12.5%* 

4.0p 

3.6p 

2.4p* 


1971 proved to be yet another record year for the Group 
despite the poor industrial climate that prevailed throughout 
the year. Furthermore, the improvements that have taken 
place In our organisations and our major developments 
enable us to view the future with reinforced confidence and 
enthusiasm. The benefits arising from the acquisition of 
Wild Barfield Limited and its subsidiary companies only 
affected 1971 for the last 50 days of the year whereas 1972 
will feel the advantages for a full year. The current year will 
benefit to some extent from several schemes that are only 
now coming to fruition and from the acquisition of Darnali 
Limited. 

The upturn in demand for engineering products has 
been slow to develop and the first two months of 1972 were 
adversely affected by the miners' strike. However, the gen¬ 
ital outlook is improving and all Divisions of the Group 
entered 1972 with healthy order books along with the capa¬ 
city to take advantage of better trading conditions to ensure 
continued growth in the current year. The Group is selling 
an increasing volume of goods abroad and Ifiese sales are 
expected to expand further in 1972 and subsequent years. 

D. D. E. VIVIAN. Chairman 


SENIOR 6NQINEERINQ GROUP LIMITED, 

SENIOR HOUSE. 21, DERBY ROAD. WATFORD 


Lectureships 

in Accounting 
and Finance 

The London Business School invites applications for two 
lectureships in accounting and finance to be filled in the 
autumn of 1972. The holder of one of these posts will 
be expected to teach courses in financial statements on 
the M.Sc. Programme and the other to teach management 
accounting on the same programme. Both should also be 
capable of teaching other aspects of hnancial control and 
show a keen interest in developing this field along modem 
lines. 

The School is also interested in appointing a lecturer, or 
possibly a senior lecturer, in CORPORATE FINANCIAL 
MANAGEMENT. The holder would be expected to teach 
courses on the M.Sc. Programme and on executive pro¬ 
grammes. He should show some positive evidence of his 
interest in research in some aspect of the subject. 

Application forms can be obtained from Professor 
H. B. Rose: 

The London Business School, 

Sussex Place, 

Regenfs Park, 

London, NWi 4 SA. 


LECTURERS — ECONOMICS 


' Lecturer/Senior Lecturer 



The London Business School requires a Lecturer or 
Senior Lecturer in Economics, with main interests in 
the practical applications of micro-economics to business 
problems. Experience in business is most desirable. The 
appointment would be for three to five years initially 

Lecturer 

The School also requires a Lecturer in Economics for 
a two year period, who may be less experienced in 
business. The holder of this post would s^nd part of 
hiis time engaged in case development. Those appointed 
will be encouraged to undertake some consultancy work. 

Salaries for these posts will be in the ranges; 

Lecturer—£1641-£3999, plus LA., of £162. 

Senior Lecturer—£3852-£4734, plus LA. of £162. 

Membership of the F.S.S.U. as usual applies. For further 
particulars, please reply to: 

Chaliman, Economics Department, 

London Business School, 

Sussex Place, 

Regent's Pariq 
London NWl 4SA. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Stevenage Development Corporation 

Assistanf Research Officer £1644-£2I99 

An AssUiant fit'ftrarch OfTictr Is rf‘qulT4'r! in the Social Relations Depait' 
menl of this New Town Uevelopment Corporation. The Deparlmint 
is responsible lor sotial and eroriornir rcSf.arch and advice to the 
Corporation on I he social aspects uf planning and community development 

AppllcuiloiiR are Invited from ecoii/>miRl8 or other social science 
graduatcfi with relevant experience An interest in the oppiiratioii iit 
research (eelinluiics tu priblpms of town planninr and development 
would Ik- Inquired 

Purlhrr details may be obtained Irom the Senior Administrative Officer, 
Sleveiiage development Corporattan, Swlnaatr House, Danestreie. yteven- 
age, Herts , to whom aj^plicaiions should be sent not later than ;ilst 
Ma>. 11171' 

1 


CHAIRMAN'S STATEMENT 


University of 
Keele 


Lecturer in International 
Relations 

Appllotttdons ari invited for 
the post of Lecturer in 
internauonal Relations in 
Uepartmeiut of Politics. Salary 
in scale £1.64l.£3.Q99 per 
annum, ApplicaUon forma and 
further particulara may be 
obtained from the Rcfflatrar, 
The University, Keele, Staffs., 
ST5 SBO. to whom they should 
be returned not later than 
26th May. 1972. 


Artagen 

Properties Limited 

1967 1968 1969 1970 1971 

Net rental income f775,402 £948,461 f 1,213.348 f1.388.939 £1,543.151 

Ordinary dividend 9*5% 9 835% 11% 12 5% 14% 

Earnings per 25p share 2%p 2y4p 3y4p 3%p 4%p 

Market value of properties £24 2m £26 95m E32*3m 

Net asset value per 25p share 105%p 118p 


INVESTMENT INCOME 1964-71 1896. 

£ THOUSAND _ jso^ ^ 


1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 1971 


Points from the Statement by the Chairman, Mr. D. E. Webb. F.CA., 
at the 105th Annual Genera! Meeting on April 26th 1972 

Progress continued in 1971. An office development in 
Wolverhampton was started and others in Melbourne 
and Brussels will start in 1972. New development sites 
and industrial purchases were made and the total ex¬ 
penditure made, committed and authorised amounted to 
fn .000,000 The dividend was raised to 14% and £166,264 
placed to revenue reserve. Capital reserves rose by 
£442,876. Between the 5th April 1965 and the 5th April 
1972 The share price increased by 467%. 

Copies of the Report and Accounts for 1971 may be obtained from 

the Secretary at 160 Brompton Road. London. SW3 1HS. 


University of 
Auckland 

NEW ZEALAND 

Chair in Economics 

APpUcaUona are Invited for 
the above-mentioned Chair from 
oandidatea with apprt^aite 
academic quallflcations and pro- 
feastonal and reaearch 
experience in any of the major 
flelda of Economica, particularly 
Economic Hiaitory or Economic 
Theory. 

Two of the three eatabllahad 
Chalra are held to Profeaaor 
C. A. Blyth and rrerfeaaor O 
P. Bmae. The advertlaed 
poaliilon la to replace 
Profeaaor A. R. Bergaftiom who 
liaa recently taken up a Chair 
In the United Kingdom. 

Profeaaorial aalartea are at 
present eatabUahed within the 
range |NZ11.6B8.$14.947 p.a. 
having regard to the quallfica- 
tions of the auccesaful 
candidate In the case of new 
members of staff coming from 
overseas, the current practice 
is to pay salar'tes from an 
approved departure date. 

Further particulars and In¬ 
formation about superannua¬ 
tion, travel arid removal 
expenses and application proce¬ 
dure available from the 
Association ol Commonwealth 
UnlverslUea (Appts), 36 Oordon 
Square, London WCIH OPF 
fTel : 01-367 8572). 

Applications close on S June 

mz. 


University of 
Cape Town 

Senior Lecturer/Lecturer 
in Economic History 

Applications are Invited from 
candidates with good SiOademic 
quaUQcaUons and experience in 
Economic History Special 
quahfloaitilons in African Econ¬ 
omic History and/or EeonoixUc 
History of Developing Countries 
would be an additional 
recommendation, in view of the 
inatltullon of a special course 
In African Economic History 
and a link-up between the 
teaching of Economic History. 
Comparative Economic Systems 
amd Development Econoraios 

The salary soalea are : 

Senior Lecturer R6,300 x 300- 
B.IOO per annum . Lecturer 
R4,600 X 300-6,900 per annum 

Zn addition a vacation bonus 
is payable in accordance with 
Treasury regulations. The 
starting salary will be deter¬ 
mined In accordance with the 
quAlifloations and experience 
of the person<s) appointed. 

AppUcanta should atatr their 
age, nationality, marital status, 
academic quaUfleatlons, publica¬ 
tions and special interests, and 
should give the names and 
addresses of at least Uu 
referees, preferably those able 
to evaluate the applicant's 
academic merit. 

Two copies of the application 
should reach the Secreiary- 
Oeneral, Association of Com¬ 
monwealth Universities (Appts). 
36 Oordon Square, London 
WClH OPF (from whom 
memoranda giving the oondl- 
Uons of service. Including 
trsinsport exp^ea on appolM- 
ment, and Information on the 
work of the Oepartmant niis.v 
be obtolned) not later th^ p 
June 1.972. A third eapy of the 
certlflcaitie. should be sent direct 
by airmail to Begletrar. 
tinlversl^ of Cape town. 
Private Bag, Kondeboach, Cape 
Town, South Africa, to 
same date. 

The Uiuveralty reserves ^the 
right to appoint a peraon other 
than one of the appllcAnts or 
to make no appointment. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


University of Liverpool 

Lecturer in the Department of Economics 


Applio^Uons are lnv4t«l Cor the poai of Leotwrer in the Deportment 
of BconomiCB ienoble from 1 Ootober 1972 Preference will be siven 
to appUoante with major intereata in Hither economic theory msiiheina 
Ucal eoonomlca or econometrtca aHhoush speehUlata In any main areas 
of eoonomlca will be oonatdered Phe Inlttal aalary will be within the 
ranse of £1 e41-£l,93b per annum, according to quaufloaUona and expert 
enoe, on a aoale rtalng to £3,999 per annum 

AppHcaittona togeChcr with the names of three referees should be 
received not tater than 22 May, 1972, by the Heeialmr The University 
PO Box 147 Liverpool L69 3BX, from whom further particulars may 
be obtained Quote ref RV/E/13847 


The Royal University of Malta 

AppUcaiioiis art invited lor the follovdng poata 
(aj CHAIR OP PCONOMlt h 
(b) CHAIR OlP PHYhIOB 

iC> LECTURER IN PNOLISH LANGUAGE with a special intereat 
Ln Llnguiatlc and language lahnralory techiuaues 

(d) l^OTuRVR IN CH&MILTRY A Physical Chemist or PhyslcsJ 
In orga nic Chemist Is required 

(e) iJECTORPR in MATHEMAnCB Bpedsllsm required Is funtUoiuU 
analvals 

Appointees to poata at (a) <b) <d) and (e> will be required to lecture 

to students pursuing studies In degree courws and selected applKmts 
to the other ixisls will be required to lerturc. to Junior OoUege and/or 
degree students Tlicy will also be «xpeoled to work In the research 
field of the respective department BaWy scales Chair £3 46b £4 015 
pa Lecturer £1 B70-£2 640 pa t Including overaiaa alkMvame) 

Also a onst'Of living Increase of iHp per week la naid PBBU Passages 
provided for appointee wife and (hdJdren under 15 years of age up to 
a maximum of £75 per head on apivrintment aiul final termination of 
contract Detailed appUoatlons (0 copUs) namlitg 1 rvtereea bv 26 May 
197^ to luter-Unlvetaky Council 90/>1 TVittenham Court K lUd London 
WIP ODT from whom I'ksrUculan vc avsdlabh 


University of 
Auckland 

NSW ZBAUkND 

Senior Lectureships/ 
Lectureships In Economics 
AppUoationa for the ahoVe- 
mentioned poata will be wel 
corned from candldatca In any 
of the tecogniaed branches of 
eoonomlca Including In par 
ticular Foonomlc History and 
bfonefary Theory 
Ihe present salary scale for a 
Senior Lecturer la 5NZ7 276 
rlaing to |8 579 p a In 
exceptional caaea the Council 
may extend thla scale up to 
69 358 For a lecturer the 
soale is tNZ5 589 rlHag to 
$7,149 pa Commencing salary 
within the appropriate scale 
will be determined In aeu>r- 
dance with quaUfloationa and 
experience In the case of new 
membera of ataff coming from 
overaeaa the current practioa 
la to pay aalarlea from an 
woproved departure date 
Further particulara and in* 
formatton about superannua¬ 
tion travel and removal 
expenses ano appUcatlon pro¬ 
cedure available from the 
ASBoclatloii of Commonwealth 
UniverHtiea (Appta) 76 Gordon 
Square. London WCIH OFF 
(Tel 01-187 8572) 
i^pllicaitiona close on $ June 


London School 
of Economics 

uNivnumr or london) 
Research Officership 
Department of 
Geography 

AppUcatloos ore Invited for 
imm«^ate appointment to m 
Research Oflcerahlp In the 
Drpartmant of Geography, in 
U) ineotion with a project in 
vesttgattng the auil^llty of 
PlUng two-dimensional mathe¬ 
matical functions to various 
cpatlaj date aarlea in order to 
achieve transformation from 
Jit area ayatem to another 
7>ie project H»naored by the 
pfpartment of Environment 
has been set up to aaseu the 
pissibillty of using such pro- 
(•rdures for obtaining compar¬ 
able data over apace and Ume 
r »r planning purposes The 
appointment la open to gradu- 
In aathainaues statiatics 
'(onometrlea or operational re- 
^ arch and preference will be 
Riven to oandldAtes with aome 
(aigraduate training and 
oompuier programming experi- 
;nre Tha appointmant wlU be 
^ f 10 momoa dunatlnn and 
MU be on tha aalary aoalt for 
fUweareh OIBoera of £1641 x 
fit7 >£2012 a year plua ti62 a 
^ear *ondoii Allcn^ce In 
^tHng the starting aalary 
hanalderatlon will ba given to 
*et qualifloattoni. and experi- 
not AppUoationa should be 
^f«lved not later than 22nd 
Ma/ 1079 |,y 1 ],^ Admlnlatrattve 
Officer (Ropm^HBlp), Tha Lon- 
Bchool of Eooaomlcaand 
r >UUcal actenoe <TB 6). 
H<mghton Btiwat London 
JVCfA 2AE. froo which appU- 
iQimg should be 

b lainad 


CHAIRMAN'S STATEMENT 



f()T 

HTt!) i\sm\ 


Dtuiton' isfmutes 


Highlights from 1971 chairman’s statement 

* Pretax profits up 92% from £428,000 to £821,000 

* 1 for 2 scrip issue after sub-division of shares into lOp 

* 1972 dividend to be at least maintained on increased capital 

* Continued progress forecast in increasing investments, 
in property and quoted securities. 

Copttt of tht aicountt at aiutliL front f'iriik t Ijj, 
i6 Bedford Km. l/mdon W'ClR 4HJ 
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APPOINTMENTS 



CconpmdfidQA 

Power-Gas Limited, international process and enqineermq 
contractois to the chemical, petro chemical, oil, gas and 
non-ferrous rnetdllurgical industries, wish to appoint a 
qualified economist or statistician within iheir central 
Market Information Services Department in London 

Responsible to the Head of the Department, he or she will 
be concerned with long and short term market evaluations 
and the quantitative analysts of factors affecting future 
process plant investment to determine market opporiumlies 
in existing and now fields of operation. It is possible theie 
will be involvement with overseas affiliate r fimpanies 

Aged under 30. applicants must have two to three years' 
experience m the application of statistics to industrial 
marketing operations and planning, and picferably have 
some knowledge of the chemical or peiro-chemiral 
industry 

This IS a new appointment and one in which there will be 
every opportunity to contribute substantially to the future 
growth of the Company. A working knowledge of German 
would be useful but is not essential 


Salary and conditions of service are first class and 
assistance will be given with relocation expenses where 
appropriate 


Please write in confidence giving full personal and 
career details to the Personnel Manager. Power-Gas 
Limited, 8. Baker Street, London W1M IDA. 








In the Davy Ashmore Group 



Queen Mary 
College 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 

Political Science 

I Applications are Invited for 

a lectureship In the Depart¬ 
ment of Economics, tenable 
from 1 October, 1972 An 
Interest In one or more nl the 


lullowlne fields would be an 
advantaire^Modern Political 
Analysis ; PoH‘Uoal Behaviour ; 
the Politics of Eastern Europe : 
the Politics of Non Industrial 
Bucieties Salary scale £1641- 
£3909 pa., plus £162 London 
Allowance F.S 8.U. partici¬ 
pation AppllRaUon forms 
available from the Registrar, 
Queen Mary College fTE/6) 
Mile End Road. London El 
4NS. to be returned by 26 
Mav. 1972 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF 
BRIGHTON 

Borough Traaaurer's Oepertmant 

FINANCE ASSISTANT 

(Economics) 

Young part-qualified accountants or economics graduate 
with some practical experience required for section 
dealing with ecDOonmc appraisal, cost effectiveness 
studies and the use of cost benefit techniques. 

The post offers excellent experience in an interesting 
field with good prospects of promotion and the oppor¬ 
tunity to qualify as a Chartered Municipal Treasurer. 

Salary £1653/£1932 (more for partly qualified account¬ 
ant) with automatic progression as qualifications are 
gained to final maximum of £2766. Commencing salary 
according to qualifications and experience. Other condi¬ 
tions include day release, removal expenses, lodging 
allowance and staff canteen. 

Applications giving full details of experience and 
names of two persons to whom reference may be made 
to Borough Treasurer, P.O. Box 4, Town Hall, Brighton, 
BN1 3JR. by 17th May. 1972. Please quote ref 759. 


APPOINTMENTS 

WANTED 


Dynamic 

Executive 

Unlvei-sUy Education Enwllali. 
French A Dutch Vaat experl- 
t‘nc+- In Market: na. Muiutac- 
tuTiiiK. Fiiiai.ee and Managf. 
nieni, CoMn.;poUtan. buidiiefis 
nuii'iiM and oxivlletit negotiator 
Seek?; T(f«ipon.slV)le and challctig- 
inn poMU.d., prelerably in 
Hollan.i Applv Bo.\ 2443 


Cn in in - n u. 1 NVanage t 

Holland J»Ttrsent.uJve txiien- 
enfrd mwl'.aiiM kii'iv \rig 
Europe we 1 d’.ieiit in FuKln,h 
Orrmat. Fn nrh and Dutch l8 
fully available Inr 
manufacturei or groop Fn-e 
lance boAl.s possible 
references Penetrate Common 
Market and write L) Box 2444 


BUSINESS 


For the record- -Asia Kesoarch 
Bulletin, a complete monthly 
summary of events In £ ft 
S£ Asia Free Index from 
Dept 7, PO. Box .91. Alex¬ 
andra, Singapore 


NEW YORK 

£40 

LA. 

£60 

FLY DAFFODIL 


836 4553 607 6914 

35 BOW STREET. 
COVENT GARDEN, 


LONDON. WC2. 



YOUR OWN 
VEHICLE 

In two years if you accept a position as a 
Director in acquisition oriented organisa¬ 
tion. Financial and or marketing abilities 
essential. Short trial period required. 

Box 2445 


WESLEYAN 
fr GENERAL 

Insurance 


ORDINARY 
BRANCH BONUS 

m 


111 






ol 


per £1000 sum assured 

CHIEF OFFICE 
- BIRMINGHAM - 


Classified 

Advertisement Rates 

Liniagi £0.60 per line 
Display £10.00 par t.c.i. 

Box nufflbar proyidadfria of charge. 
Letsft data for a8eept*rt4.o of copy, noon 
Widneidsy. 

Telephone JEJ Johotea 01-930 6166 
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APPOINTMENTS 


• •• 

Economists and * 

an OiR. Analyst 

PoErts in the newly formed 
Chdl Aviation Authority 


Last month the Civil Aviation Authority 
was established as a public authority 
outside the Civil Service. Its main tasks 
are the reKulatiun and forward planning 
of the air transport industry; the licens¬ 
ing of air services; the control of the 
airworthiness of aircraft; the planning 
of the future pattern of airports; and 
the operation of the National Air Traffic 
Control Services. 

The ECONOMIS rposis-there 
are six of these—otter work that lies 
mainly in the micro rather than macro- 
economic field. Applicants will need to 
be well versed in the principles of in¬ 
dustrial economics, and able to apply 
them to a wide range of novel problems. 
A special ised knowledge in one or more of 
the following areas would prove particu¬ 
larly useful, pricing, cartel and regulation 
theory and practice, transport modelling 
techniques; O.R. techniques; a branch 
of applied science or engineering. 

Available posts with salary scales 
(including London allowance): Senio*- 
Economic Adviser, £5,175 — ^6,475*; 
Economic Adviser (2) £3,653—£4,883; 


Senior Economic Assistant, £2,476—- 
£2,984; and Economic Assistant (2) 
£1,530-£2,325. The level of appoint¬ 
ment depends on qualifications and 
experience. 

♦77/i* Senior Economic Adviser salary 
Stale ts currently under review. 

The SENIOR O.R. ANALYST 
pt>st is within the Directorate of Opera¬ 
tional Research and Analysis. The work 
will be concerned primarily with system 
nwdelling problems of operational safety 
and with the design and analysis of air- 
crali noise surveys. Applicants will need 
several years O.R. or related experience, 
ami a thorough knowledge of applied 
statistics and probability theory. 

Salary scale £3,653—£4,883 in- 
cl tiding London allowance. 

Write for an application form 
and full details, staring the post that 
interests you, to: Tlie Civil Aviation 
Auiliority, Personnel Branch, Room 513, 
129 Kingsway, London WC2B 6NN. 
Please quote reference no. EJ 67/08()/C. 
Completed application forms must be re- 
turned by 25th May. 




BUSINESS 

OPPORTUNITY 


THOUGHT ABOUT 
MAKING REAL MONEY 
BUT WONDERED 
WHERE TO START 7 

you are prepared to work 
l<ondon or the South East 
thiB is a chance for you to 
make high pronts for youraelf 
'^'Uhout taking rlaks and wrlth- 
giving up your job. 
working part-time you could 
£200-£300 monthly or 
iio.ooo p.a. plua, for a fuU- 
"oiij effort. 

amongat the flrat to take 
•Advantage of this exceptional 
orportunlty. Contact ua now 
‘'y telephoning : 

01-888 4001/4508. 

Heott Jamoa of WeRtmlnator 
Ltd. 

OuNifWM to not Oisoeiated 
Life Awiranee, eo^rnttios, 
oucount elalM or deierpento. 


PERSONAL 


Anln* Spltzer Escorts Est 
1968. 140 Piccadilly. Wl. 
Entrance HamllUMi Place 403 
6960/593S 9:30-9:30 pm 


EDUCATION 


Read for a 
Degree at Home 


leceiaful Postal Tuition for 
^ O and A levels (all boards), 
indon University Degrees, Teachers 
Id Professional exams. Business 
udies Gateway Courses for the 
len Unlveralty. Guidance by 
•aduaU Tutors. IfeeeJjy instalmenU 
olsey Hall it Accredited by the 
toe. FRIB prospectus from 
y^ham Mufican. MOt, UA. 
incinal. Departmsnt OAl. 


Wolsey Hall 

Oxford. 0X3 fFH. 


LECTURES 


ST CATHERINE'S ROYAL 
FOUNDATION - The BrlUsh 
Thing" July 10-Ji Dialing., 
ulshed speakers expound. 
Exciting programme o' visits 
Pull details from Cumberland 
Lodge, Windsor Oreat Park. 
Berks 


COMMON MARKET . whait are 
the issues for oonsumers f 
Special Bunkmer school at 
Oo^ operative College 18-21 
July Come and discuss the 
Questions in the aUractlve 
setting of a country mansion. 
Further details from Education 
Department, Co-operauve Union. 
Stanfor4 HaU. LOUGH¬ 
BOROUGH L&18 SQA. 


PUBLICATIONS 



WHY NIXON 
WILL LOSE 

The Next Election 

d Next War (with England) 

UNLESS 

He Lectures Tho Public, 
Teenagers St The Prefe 
On CapiitiaJlsm & Its Money 
A 20 page Pamphlet 85 [J 

Major L. L. B. Angas 

Internationally iamous Inveatment 
Farecaater Past Prea. Oxford 
University Economic Society. 

Saxtons iRlver. Vt., USA 05104 

Included free with the above " The 
Inarticulate Republicans " wIM be 
last 3 Angas Inc. Digests (|36 a 
3 rear) entitled ‘ " Coming Catastro- 
phy Boom * Flight From Dollar • 
Buy Rubles : Dow 30.000 by 
1976 : ” with several intermediate 
panics. 


COURSES 


Learn German in 
Germany 

Crash courses for businessmen 
throughout the year Summer 
holiday resldenUai courses. All 
' A' Level prep. Modern 
methods. Fantastic progress. 
Majiy extra-curricular activities. 
Write for full details to : 
Mlu E. SatUer. Regent School, 
6 Prankfurt/Main, Kell 83 
Tel : 28 75 57 


Home Study Tuition 
BSc (Econ) LL.B. 


end other external degrees of the 
University of London. Specially 
prepared courses for the Federation 
of Stock Exchanges, for Accountancy, 
Company SecreUryshlp, Law, Costlni. 
Banking, Znau ranee Marketing, GCB. 
Also many thoroughly useful (non¬ 
exam) courses in Business Subjects. 

Write today Cor details or advice, 
stating subjects In which interested. 

Metropolitan College 

(Dept 092), St Albans, or 
call at 30 Queen Victoria Street. 
London. BC4. Tel. 01-248 6874. 
(Founded 1910.) 

Accredited by the Oouneil tor the 
Accreditation of Oorrespondenee 
Colleges. 


NATIONAL 

EXTENSION COLLESE 

provides degree, GCE, ind 
profesftional courses for 
study et home. Also Gate¬ 
way courses for intending 
Open University students. 
Individual and expert 
tuition by practising 
teachers and weekend semi¬ 
nars at Oxford and 
Cambridge. 

Write now for a free Guide 
to Courses«to 
MaHlyn Mellor. Room 16» 
Nadonal Exteailoii CoUege. 
Candiridge. 


Secead Otees MaII, Post ome« Dept otiAwa. Composed By David Broekdorff t4d.. Walthamstow. Loodod. H. 17 . 
^ ^ ‘ ~ and wilour weUop llthOEraphed by Taylpws Ltd.^ Haldeabeld. Puijlislied by The Hobnomist 

“-"ailll.;4reiei«Mae aiWL 'iHb : Ovtrseis . ■ 
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APPOINTMENTS 



NEW SOUTH WALES 
STATE GOVERNMENT 
Al/STR'ALIA 

ENVIRONMENTAL IMPACT POLICY 
DEPARTMENT OF ENVIRONMENT 

PRE-REGISTRATION 
OF ENVIRONMENTAL 
CONSULTANTS 

Th« Department of Rntrironment Inviteii prc-reglslration of 
Consiiltanti doslrlnK to offer part of all of the range of sklUs 
essential to the conduct of Envlronmenial Impact studies leading 
to the preparation of Environment Impact ICeports. 

Thu Nctv South Wales Statu Government has recently Introduced 
Its En''ironniental Imt>act Policy requiring explicit study of 
environmental factors in relation to developmental projects 
It ]H intended to evalutc* applicants who pre-register as 
consultants for referral to various organizations which seek advice 
from the Ministry of Environment Control or who operate within 
guidelines laid down by the Department for the conduct ol 
Environmental Impact Studies within N.SW 
The relevant information required of intending applicants is 
listed on an Information ahrot available on written or telegraphed 
request to the 

Under Secretary, 

Department of Environment. 

Box 4036, 

G.P.O., Sydney, N.S.W. 2001. 

Telegraphed applications can be made to telephono 22I-1H44 or 
Telex Dept. £nv. AA22I47. 

Closing date—May 31. 1972 


In any country in the world 
You can get banking help 
From Hokkaido Takushoku Bank 



The Bank ha.s been very active in international banking activities 
and, based in dynamic Japan, has developed a world-wide network 
ofcTicient banking services. 

THE HOKKAIDO 
TAKUSHOKU BANK, LTD. 

HEAD OFFICE: 7. NISHI 3 CHOMIr,. ODORI, SAf^PORO JAPAN 

FOREIGN DEPARTMENT: 

6. T^i 1'Chome, Nihonbashi Chuo ku. T okyo, Japan 

OvMMNi RapMOTtfativo Offices; 

aOVKStraat. New York. N Y. 1000b. U S.A 
Cevc^llHouse, 68 Mark Lane, London. E.C.3. 



One Apple a Day. 

Good fruit is a result of good soil and axcallant care. 
Business, too. needs care and solid foundations. 

Daiwa Bank has the superior services. 

Cultivate your apples, and let us assist with your business. 

THE FULL SERVICE BANK 

DAIWA BANK 

Branches Nationwide Correspondents Worldwide 
Head Office: Osaka, Japan 
London. New York. Los Angeles, Frankfurt 
Joint Venture Bank: P.T. Bank Perdania Djakarta 



For detailed information: 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION 
OF HELLENIC HANDICRAFTS 

9. Metropoleoe Stroot, ATHENS (ff8)Qreoce. Tel: 221999* 230299 
MEW YOM BRMICN119 GMT M fllSR. 9IW1^ 

_TELtt1«ll1.3Ml?ll4M9aWIEM9IBM;M9lllt«SMiRf9^ 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 



1972 

Brltiah fonda 


Price, 

Price, 

Net red. 

Gross red. 

Euroloonda 


Last week’s 

This week's 

Yield 





Apr 

May 

yield. 

yield, 



prices 

prices 

to 





26 

3 

May 3 

May 3 





maturity 





1972 

1972 

I972§ 

19/2 





% 

Igh 








Airlea%ri 9% 

I9B6 

104-5 

104*4-,5*4 

8-14 

I'S* 

98 

British Elearlc 3% 

1966-73 

98*'« 

9e"i4 

2 695 

4 485 r 

Barclays 8'4% 

1986 

101*4-2*4 

I02'» 3'* 

7-68 


84 

British Electric 3S% 

1976-79 

85* 

84'.* 

4 545 

6 080 1 

Boig Warner 8% 

1979 

lOO’r-Ps 

lOO'f-Pt 

/•54 

19 

105*4 

Treasury 8*i% 

1980-82 

109 

i08't 

4 090 

7 530 1 

Commercial Union 8’*% 

1986 

IOt-2 

lOPf 2*1 

8-03 

18*4 

104 

Treasury 0*«% 

1984-86 

108 

106*4 

4 53S 

7 955 1 

Esio 8% 

1986 

101-2 

101*1-2') 

7 67 

p** 

88*4 

Fundlng6*a% 

1985-87 

91'.* 

89*4 

4 865 

7 655 i 

Ford 8% 

!98l 

IOI'»-2'. 

102*4 .3*4 

7 39 

pN 

6I*> 

British Tra? sport 3% 

1978-88 

64 

62*4 

5 305 

6 970 / 

General Motors 8*4% 

1986 

l04'i-5'. 

105*1-6'* 

7 02 

►»* 

78 

Funding 6% 

1993 

81*4 

80*4 

5-175 

7-025 

General Telephone A (liectric 6*4% 

I9B6 

lOP. 2'4 

10! '* 2*4 

7 82 

1*4 

102*4 

Treasury 9% 

1994 

I04*.* 

I03*4* 

5 105 

8 590 

Shdl 8% 

1986 

I00'> P* 

101-7 

7 61 

1 

52*4 

British Gas 3% 

1990-95 

53S* 

S3 

5-395 

7-275 1 

Hill Samuel 8'i% 

1986 

lOOVPi 

101 2 

8 08 

r. 

BIS 

Treasury 6*4% 

1995-99 

84’t* 

B3*t 

5 220 

8 315 1 

Rank 0*4% 

1986 

l02’.-3'. 

103-4 

8-09 

i\ 

66*4 

Treasury 5't% 

2008-12 

69*4 

68*4 

5 235 

S 325 / 

Transoccan Gulf 8% 

1986 

100’*-P4 

100*4-1*4 

/ 70 

I'l 

40*4 

War Loan 3's% 

after 1952 

40*4* 

40* 

5 235 

8 695 r 

Firestone (DM) 7*4% 

1986 

l05'*-i 

106*4 7 

6 97 

1*1 

28*4 

Consols 2'a% 


29*. 

28*. 

5 215 

8 720 f 

Prov. of Nova Scotia (DM) 7*4% 

1986 

104-5 

104 S 

7 19 









ICI (£/DM) 8% 

I9R6 

104** 5'* 

106-** 

7-24 


Ordinary 

■tocks 


Price, Changi 
May 3, on 

19/2 week 


1000 62670 

»? 716 


W90 ^50 


Banks, other financial 
Algemene Bank FI 321 

Amtterdam-Rot Fi 73-9 

Ausc A NZ Bank 320p 

Bank of America $44’« 

B of Ireland 440p 

B of Montreal 9S0p 

B Nac de Mexico P 85 

B of NS Wales HOSp 

B of Scotland 660p 

B Bruxelles Fr B 2585 

b de Paris Pays Bas Fr 265 8 

Bankers 1 rust }60\ 

Barclays 44^p 

Can Imp Com £l2’i 

Charterhouse Group I09'ip 
Chase Manhattan 158*4 

Chemical Bank NY S56*s 

Commerzbark DM 240'* 
Credit CommerrIdI Fr 170 I 

Credit Fonder Fr 420 

Credit Sbissc Fi S 3975 

Deutsche Bank DM 332 

Dresdner Bank DM 273 

First Nat City 157** 

Fuji Y 485 

Hambros 480p 

Hill, Samuel 200p 

lOS Mgni tl'4 

Hongkong & Sh £I7*« 

Klelnwort Benson 204p 

Kredleebank Fr B 6940 

Kundenkredlr DM 356 

Lambert L'lnd FrB2l95 

LBI 425p 

Lloyds 824p 

Manuf's Hanover T'lt I34'« 
Mediobanca L 78990 

Mercantile Credit 293p 

Mercu' y Secs 246p 

Midland 764p 

Mitsui ' 300 

Montagu Trust 3l5p 

Morgan J P $92 

Nat A Grindlays 580p 

Nat Australasia tA4 03 

Nat Com Grp 226p 

Nat West 4S0p 

Norsk Crcditbk %i2l 

Royal Canada £l5*t* 

Schroders 900p 

Slater Walker S«>cs 409p 

Soc Gen de Banqut Fr B29I5 

Soc Gen de Belgique Fr B2675 
Standard A Chart 445p 

Suez Fr 366 

Sumitomo ^ 500 

Swiss ciank Corp Fr S 4280 

Union Bank Switi Fr S 4290 

Union Discount 630p 

United Dorn Tit 297p 


Iniuranct 
Aetna Life A Cos 
Allianz Versich 
Comm Union 
Eagle Star 
Gen Accident 
Generali 
Gdn Royal bxch 
Legal A General 
Nat Nedriaridn 
Pearl 
Phoenix 
Prudential 
Royal 

Sun Alliance 
Tiiiho Har A F 
Toklo Marine 
Zurich Int 


Fr S567S +175 


1 Prices, 1972 

Ordinary 

Price, 

Change 

Yield 



atucka 

May 3. 

on 

May 

High 

Low 


1972 

week 

3 



Breweries, etc. 




116 

61*1 

Allied Breweries 

Il5*tp 

$61*. 


3-0 

69 

55 

Anheuser-Busch 

3*. 

0-9 

187 

148 

Bass. Charrlngton 

I87p 

1 4 

2 7 

155 

132 8 

Bols NV 

FI 150 

i 8 

2 4 

184 

117 

Courage 

l7Sp 

-6 

2 7 

199 

153 

Distillers 

I97p 

•t 

3 2 

38 

33*. 

Distill Seagrams 

$37*4 

1 

18 

470 

420 

Dortmund Union 

DM 443*. 


2 2 

244 

104 

Guinness 

743p 

|9 

3 0 

299*1 

238*1 

Heineken 

FI 278 

4*. 

1 2 

285 

234 

Kirin Brewery 

Y279 


2 7 

18*. 

15*. 

Nat Distillers 

$16*4 

'■ 

5 3 

114 

88*1 

Scottish A Newc 

108'ip 

Pi 

2 6 

97 

70 

Sth African Br 

93*ip 

7 3't 

3 3 

264 

163 

Watney, Mann 

232p 

+ 3 

2 3 

ItO'i 

84't 

Whitbread 'A' 

1 lO'ip 

1 P* 

2 8 



Building, building materiel* 


2 7 

517 

419 

Assoc Portland 

5l7p* 

1 7 

246 

178 

BPB Industries 

245p 

1 19 

2 6 

20*. 

16 

Boise Cascade 

$16 

1*4 

1 6 

344 

252 

Bovis Ltd 

341 p 

1 

17 

247 

195 

Ciments Lafarge 

Fr 237 


5-9 

2650 

2100 

Cimentcries Briq 

Fr B2495 

70 

5 2 

393 

133 

CostaIn 

388p 

|5 

2 9 

143 

105 

Eng China Clays 

I33p 


1 9 

23000 

19050 

Icafcemcnti 

L 21700 

- 700 

2-3 

224 

179 

Laing ‘A’ 

2l8p 

+3 

i 0 

182 

IIS 

London Brick 

r/Sp 

L 8 

2 9 

232 

158 

MarIcy 

229p 

flO 

2 4 

375 

325 

Pllkingcon Bros 

374p 

1 1 

2 7 

170 

174 

Redland 

I69p 

i 3*. 

18 

182 

174 

149 

ISI 

Rugby Portland 
Steetley 

I76p 

I60p 

4 

17 

2-1 

3 3 

310 

250 

Tarmac 

303p 

19 

3 0 

360 

308 

Taylor Woodrow 

327p 

12 

1-7 

275 

212 

Wimpey 

242p 

14 

1 0 



Catering, hotels, entertainment 


I7J 

43 

ATV 'A* 

I65p 

3 

4 3 

57*1 

45*1 

CBS 

550*4 

*4 

2 8 

277 

202*. 

Granada 'A' 

274p 

1 

2 1 

275 

200 

Grand Metropolitan 

252p 

$4^4 

1 5 

11 

55*. 

43*4 

Holiday inns 

P. 

0 5 

707 

600 

Lyons 'A' 

707p 


1 9 

241 

167 

Trusl Houses-Forie 

241 p 

1 II 

4 2 



Chemicals 




77 1 

62 8 

AK20 

FI 62 8 

1 7 

6 4 

815 

713 

A NIC 

L 727 

6*. 


40*4 

33'. 

Amcr Cyanamid 

$35*4 

1 

3 5 

168 

137 

BASF 

DM 167 

7 


152 

129-2 

Bayer 

DM :46 



2940 

2580 

CIBA-CtiGY 

Fr S 2760 

95 

0 8 

93*. 

78 

Dow 

$90*. 

2 

: 0 

175*. 

144*4 

Dupont 

$163** 

5 

3 1 

399 

377 

Flsons 

386p 

II 

i 0 

30*4 

25*. 

W R Grace 

$75 

Ig 

6 0 

176 9 

146 

Hoechst 

DM 163-9 

0 9 

4 6 

305 

238 

ICI 

268p 

1/ 

5 1 

101 

83 

laporte 

87p 


2 3 

55 

46 

Monsanto 

$54 

S 

3 3 

751 

664*4 

Montecatiril'Edlson 

L687 

IP. 


1030 

875 

Norsk Hydro 

K» 935 

55 

1 1 

199 

156 

Rhone Poulenc 

Fr 183 

, 0 4 

6-6 

2710 

2370 

Solvay ‘A* 

Fr B 2590 

60 

6 0 

184 

136 

Sc Gobain 

Fr 180 8 

1 5'7 

5 1 

219 

198 

Takeda Cheml-.al 

Y 206 

i 1 

4 1 

49 

4P. 

Union Carbide 

$48’« 


4 1 



Coal B stoel 




4645 

3875 

Arbed 

Fr B4480 

, 140 

5 6 

)4'4 

18*4 

Bethlehem 

$Ji 


3 9 

12 80 

11-65 

Broken Hill Pty 

$A 12 35 



171-9 

136 6 

Denain Longwy 

fr 171 9 

1 5 4 

7 9 

121 

286 

Finsider 

L3IP» 

t Pi 

12 1 

6,8 

148 

134 

Fried Krupp' 

DM 148 

iS'i 

168 

151 

Granges A 6 

Kr 168 

1 4 

7 1 


H4-9 85 9 

52 2 40 


Ordinary 

stocks 


Hoosch 
Hougoven 
Manncsmann 
Nippon Steel 
Rheinstahl 
Thysseii Huetrr 
US Steel 
Usinor 

Wendel-Sidrior 


Electrical, electronics 


185*1 

I32<> 

AtG Telcfiinkcn 

DM 172'. 

r 6’i 

2 9 

295 

260 

A5EA 

Kr 265 

S 

3 8 

218 

169 

OICC 

2l1p 

. 14 

1 6 

482 

407 

CGF 

Fr 482 

1 19 

4 2 

189 

167 

Chloride Fleet lit 

I80p 

1 6 

2 5 

75*. 

56*4 

Com*!ii 

$61'i 


0 8 

403 

260 

D«r.i 

390p 

12 

2 4 

232 

195 

IMI 

2l2p 

4 

3 0 

270 

181 

fleetroli.x 'B' 

Kr 270 

- II 

3 / 

295 

263 

LM Fiiccscjii 'B' 

Kr 276 

. 2 

2 0 

68*4 

46*4 

Gt-iiefal ElcLtrit 

$64*. 

2 

2 2 

195 

170 

GEC 

I89*.p 


2 0 

33 

28*. 

G»-ti Tcl Si Her 

$30*, 

** 

5 0 

124 

106 

Hitachi 

Y 121 

9 

5 0 

160 

127*4 

Honeywell 

$142*. 

2'. 

0 9 

37*4 

16 

Hoover 

$37 

7'* 

1 6 

397*. 

331*4 

IBM 

$379 

1 

t 4 

155 

135 

Int ComputrrN 

I50p 

- 3 

7 5 

91 

77 

Machines Bull 

Ir79 1 

0 9 


769 

509 

Matsushit.) 

Y 725 

27 

1 4 

70S 

537 

Philip; 

690p 

! 6 

2 8 

162 

133 

Plesspy 

149p 

-6 

3 3 

45 

36*4 

RCA 

$36*. 

P. 

7 7 

127 

104 

Rrdlffuiio 1 

M7p 

3 

3 6 

122 

73 

Rryrolle Parsons 

96p 

1 

1 0 

271*1 

204 3 

SiciTii-ns 

DM 271'. 

, 9 

2 6 

4880 

3240 

Sony 

Y 470U 

, no 

0 3 

38*. 

29*4 

Sp»*iry Rand 

|35'i 

* p. 

2 0 

152*. 

117*4 

Texas Instrumenn 

$149*4 

- 3'* 

0 5 

137 

95 

Thomion-tHoiision 

Fr 135 

r 5*. 

4-4 

552 

458 

Thorn blcctnral 

S40p 

2 

1 I 

77 

68 

Toshiba 

Y7; 

. 8 

6 S 

63 

41*. 

Western Unior 

$62 

1 

2 3 

54 

4J 

Westmghouse 

$50*. 

P. 

1 8 


r anv rieras oumpnee vr«.ft nwp irvm riewrmi i mwm w., 

•"terim ilMa ^ueed or paaapd. § The not redemption yIeMa allow fee* tax afi 40p In C 


Engineering, shipbuilding 

Allow'A' 2l2p 

Albs Copco Kr 238 

BSA 36p 

B.ib<ock A Wilcox 406p 

iohn Blown I66p 

brown Boveii ‘A’ fr 5 1245 
Coht*ii 600 88p 

Davy Ashmore 63p 

Demag DM 220 

BEiliou 51')p 

Firth Cleveland I39p 

GKN ^I5p* 

GiitehofTnungs DM 176 

HailandAWMff 50p 

Head Wrighuon 81'ip 

Alfred Herbert S4p 

IHI Y 78 

Inter Combstn 24p 

Inter Cemp Air iiSp 

Laird Grou' B7p 

MAN DM 200 

Mather A Platt iOSp 

Metal Box 399p 

Mitsubishi Heavy Y 78 

Mof ran Crucible I48p* 

SKF B’ Kr 425 

Serck 73p 

Simon Englng « I lip* 
Sconc^Platt 9 Pip 

Swan Hunter I60p* 

Suiter Fr S 3575 


Ex capitalUatlon. ^ Ex rights, t Ex all. (r) Rat yield. (/) To latest date 



'Vafe" 


THB lOONoiint KAV 6^ 1978 


Mail, im 
High Lov 


500 

28'« 

121 

141 

123 


87 ', 
83 
126 
326 
192 
108 
132 
333 
69', 
S 56 
162 
36', 


418 

23*, 

8? 

93 

103'. 


69', 
68 
94 
281 
139 I 
73 
87', 
187 
S7', 

4 80 
IIS', 
27'. 


Ordirary 

stocks 


Tube Investments 
US Industries 
Vickers 
Weir Group 
Thos W Ward 


Price, Change 

May. 3, on 

1972 week 


450p 

*2S>, 

I07p* 

I36p 

H7p 


Food, ipharmecouticola 

Assoc British foods 86p 


Assoc fishericc 
Avon Products 
Beccham Group 
Beghm 

Brooke Bond 'B' 


;8p 

SMS'. 
326p 
fr 186 
99p* 


Cadbury Schweppes 12/p 


Cavenham 
Colgate-Palmolive 
Col Sugar Ref 
Flu h 1 ovell 
General Foods 


326p 
S6I*« 
SAS 20 
I48p 
S29', 


I 

I 2’, 

I 3», 

I 31 

I 4 4 
I 9', 

5 

I 

l», 

0 06 

, 4 


May 

3 

4 2 
2 4 

4 0 

1 6 


2 1 

4 8 
M 
I 9 

5 6 
3 0 

3 2 

1 I 

2 4 

2 0 

4 8 


51*4 

38** 

General Mills 

947*. 


2 0 

545 

437 

Glaxo 

529p* 

.3 

1-9 

47', 

40»* 

Helnr 

945*4 

i 

7 i 

194750 

176500 

Hoffinan L.i Roche 

FrS 194750 1 750 

0 5 

47». 

42’* 

Krafico 

944*4 

*• 

3 8 

2135 

I60S 

L‘Oreal 

Fr 2128 

1 124 

1 1 

3095 

2595 

Mocta 

L 2966 

33 


3905 

3000 

Nestl6 

fr S 3900 

. 130 

1 8 

47*. 

36*a 

Pfiier 

938 

I'i 

1 6 

93 

76'* 

Procter Gamble 

993 

4*4 

1 6 

251 

155 

Ranks-Hovls 

74 Ip 

< 13 

i 3 

373 

270 

Reiklif ft Ccilni,tn 

352p 

3 

7 7 

5150 

4180 

Sandoz 

Fr S 5060 

, NO 

1 2 

89 

60', 

Spillcrs 

99p* 

1 4 

3 5 

38*, 

30', 

Swift 

930'4 

H. 

J 3 

209 

179 

rate ft Lyir 

I97p 

. 1 

5 1 

185 

138', 

Uhlgate 

I62p 

4 

2 6 

3«>4 

318 

Unilever 

383p 

7 

2 9 

143 6 

79 4 

Unilever NV 

FI 142 1 

0 7 

4-4 

371 

744 

United Biscuits 

Motors, Mrospact 

37lp 

B 

1 ; 

2 2 

56 

39', 

BI.MC 

40',p 

1 

4-9 

26', 

19 

Boelng 

S20*i 

IS 

1 9 

55'. 

46*, 

Caterpillar Tract 

952*, 

1*, 

2 7 

36 

28 

Chrysler 

934'a 

i 'l 

1 8 

96 

79-1 

Citroen 

Fr 92 

I '» 


434 

323 

Dalmler-Benr 

DM434 

I 27 

20 

199 

167 

Dunlop 

I84p 

1 

4 4 

2440 

2068 

Flat 

L 232.*? 

33 

5 1 

27 

24'a 

Firestone Tire 

924', 

1 

3 3 

76*a 

67', 

Ford 

968*4 

1*4 

3 8 

32 

22*. 

General Dynamics 

931*4 

', 


84*i 

76*4 

General Motors 

977** 

2*4 

4 4 

33'a 

29', 

Goodyear 

930*4 

». 

2 8 

402 

317 

Hawker Siddeley 

385p 

Y330 

1 

3 9 

379 

2S4 

Honda 

12 

2 7 

210 

155 

Komatsu 

Y2I0 

' 8 

4 0 

15*1 

10 

Lockheed 

912*4 

\ 


438', 

383', 

Lticas 

402p 

■1 6 

2 5 

iS’t 

IIS 

Massey Ferguson 

9C 13', 

’» 


45*« 

34’, 

McDonnell DuugUs 
Michelln ‘B’ 

S40>, 

l». 

1 0 

1520 

1229 

Fr 1480 

1-20 

1 4 

500 

246 

Nissan Motor 

Y486 

f6 

1 6 

36S 

30*4 

N Am Rockwell 

931*4 

1 

4 S 

379 

242 

Peugeot 

Fr 373 

128 

2 8 

1839 

1540 

Pirelll-Spa 

L 1780 

12 

6 2 

231 

200 

Smiths Indust 

208p 

%207 


3 0 

207 

186 

Stcyr-Dalmler-Puch 

! 1 

4 3 

630 

405 

Toyota Motor 

Y6I2 

1 12 

1-3 

39»a 

28S 

United Aircraft 

936*4 

I*. 

S 0 

163 8 

133*4 

Volkswagen 

DM 156', 

|3', 

2 9 

273 

226 

Volvo 

Kr 248 

-4 

1-6 

73’a 

57 

Westland 

62p 

1 3'. 

4 8 

120 

92 

Wllmot-Breeden Il9p I 4 

Offlca aquipmant. photographic 

3 0 

7/H 

180 

Canon 

Y202 

i 4 

3 7 

•21 

*»3'4 

Eastman Kodak 

IMS', 

1 

1 1 

427 

356 

Fuji Photo 

Y385 

f27 

1 9 

I7',0 

1600 

Gevaert Agfa 

Fr B 1625 

1 10 

3 7 

182 

ISO 

Gesleiner *A' 

I79p 

1 7 

1 7 

381 

349 

Nippon Optical 

Y 380 

1 19 

2 0 

2065 

1439 

Olivetti 

L204b 

20 

3 4 

267 

22»J 

Ozalid 

258p 


2 4 

140', 

86S 

Polaroid 

$140*, 

iVt 

0 2 

1100 

82S 

Rank A' 

I025p 

9136^4 

50 

i 1 

!45», 

120’, 

Xrrox 

Paper, publiihing 

+ 2*4 

0-6 

110 

99 

Borr<'gi,ird 

Kr :06 



*97 

151 

Bowaier Paper 

I69n 

3 

3 0 

124 

no 

Bunti Pulp 

Il6p 

3 

3 9 

J4’, 

27', 

t rowii Zeller bdch 

931*. 

>4 

3 8 

1/9 

H9 

EH’i', 

I69p* 

9 

4 2 

28 

IV* 

MjtMlIlai. BlordH 

9C 25 

, 


20'. 

i.v. 

Mt.C,t.iw Hill 

lie*. 


3 2 

3IS 

20/ 

News liiteriMtuinal 

J08p* 

2 

3 0 

224 

l74 

Peat son Lt>rij>rr!.i!i 

224p 

320p 

8 

2 S 

325 

274 

Reed Jni 

. 3 

3'9 

135 

78 

1 homson Oij; 

Property 

I3'.p 

1 4 

5 2 

135 

96 

Capital & Counties 

N4p 

18 

2 3 

615 

530 

Hammersons ‘A’ 

605;- 

10 

1 0 

230 

181 

Land Securities 

209'n. 

:o'. 

2 1 

147 

ro/'i 

LMS 

I40p 

5 

16 

274 

225 

MEPC 

2SBp 

2!*p 

II 

2 0 

234 

180 

St Martins 

13 

: 4 

314 

293 

SG Itnmoblliarc 

L296*, 

- S', 

i 4 

398 

259 

Star (Gt Britain) 

348p 

35 

2 6 

•<S 

735 

SlcKk Conversion 

aoop 

40 

0 8 

lif 

I50<a 

Trafalgar Houia 

2l4p 

- 4*, 

19 


Prices. 

1972 

Ordinary 

Price, 

Change 

Yield 





on 

Msy 

High 

Low 


week 

3 



Tranaportatiofi 




49', 

39*. 

American Airlines 

944*. 

-I'a 


294 

229 

Brit & Comm 

294p 

9Cr4*. 


2-8 

I5*i 

14*. 

Canadian PaclOc 



382 

318 

Furness Withy 

340p 

M 

4-4 

23*4 

I8>t 

Greyhound 

918*4 

-t ’• 

5-4 

2200 

1580 

Japan Air Lines 

Y 1860 

fio 

2 2 

131*. 

115 

KLM 

FI 119*. 

-5 

... 

78 8 

63 / 

Lufthansa 

DM 73 

- *. 

3 4 

174 

138', 

Ocean Steam Ship 

I45p 

6 

5 2 

17*. 

13*. 

Pan American 

SI4>4 

*4 


266 

IB6 

P ft O Defd 

25lp 

FrS 700 

8 

4-8 

730 

5/5 

Swissair (Bearer) 

3 

4 3 

56*a 

39*. 

TWA 

947*. 

4*. 


54 

39*, 

UAL 

949 

-1*4 




Stores 




293 

216 

Boots 

293p 

129 

1-9 

350 

260 

Bril Home 

336p 

4 

2-5 

305 

225 

Burton Group 

26Qp 

5 

2-3 

350 

234 

Debenhims 

320p 

29 

3-5 

185', 

119-8 

Galerlet Lafayette 

Fr I67'i 

1*. 

3-2 

390 

341 

Gaierlas Precdos 


1 10 

334 

255 

Grattan Ware 

340p 

16 

2 2 

22 

18 

Great Atlantic 

919'. 

I '■ 

6-8 

340 

259 

GUS -A* 

330p 

-5 

2 1 

296 

223 

House of Fraser 

2e4p 

f2 

2 9 

2100 

1460 

Innovation 

Fr B2090 

|80 

4-3 

110*, 

82-3 

KBB 

FI no 

i7-6 

3 3 

409 

330 

Karstadt 

DM 396 

1 5*, 

2 5 

295 

243 

Kaufhof 

DM 292', 

-4 10 

J 5 

622 

484 

La Redoute 

Fr 594 

|2 

2-0 

272 

227 

La Rinascente 

L263', 

4*4 

3*0 

3l*a 

27*. 

Marcor 

928*. 

I’l 

2 8 

308 

277 

Marks ft Spencer 

295p* 

8 

2-6 

471 

410 

Miesukoshi 

Y 463 

|7 

1 9 

2-30 

1 70 

Myer Emporium 

9A2 30 


2-2 
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2 3 
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5*. 

15 
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4 10 
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87 
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-2*, 

1-7 

176 
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1 10 

3-3 

47*4 

39*. 
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F'. 
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3 8 

40 

33*4 
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1 1 

3-9 

80 

68 
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75p 

4 ’■ 

4-7 
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I34p 

t 1 

5 1 

103 1 
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Fr 102*1 

0 6 

5 1 

60 

48«, 
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I'I 

4-2 
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27 

5 0 

3I'4 

25*4 
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I-. 

78 

71 
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Y77 

-1 

7-8 

115 

95 
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3 

7-7 

57*, 

43 
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sop 
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47 

4-0 
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172 
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121 
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4-3 
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+'• 
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6-0 
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6-0 
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6-0 
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■47 
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+8 

2-8 
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Mon«y Market Imflcaton 

Slight hardening in the American short-term Treasury hiN 
Little change in Eurodollar rates 
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Blue Diamond 


A rare style of tram 
for the few who travel 

Picture a solitary, flawless blue 
V1C« diamond Its elef^ance and beauty 
arc the very essence of ihi‘ new atmosphere 
we've created tor our I'lrst Class travellci's 
Where deep-carpcicd luxury meets you at the door 

hvc star treatment all the way With ^ la carte 
tocxl, elegantly served on hnc china Noble wines, pride of 
the sun*drenchcd slope's ol the Cape, gleaming golden or 
ruby red in delicately engiaved glasses 
And, if YOU fly on our Gentle Giant, stereo music and 
seleaed films* entertam you in the cushioned comfort 
of our plush seats Or a steward serves you drinks and 
hors d’oeuvres in the congenial atmosphere of the 
penthouse cocktail lounge Just a spiral staircase away 
1 his IS a mere taste of the atmosphere m our 
Blue Diamond service Which, like the magnihcent 
gem it's named after, is the ultimate 

Blue Diamond Service - commencing April let. 

Wc fly your way 


SOUTH AFRICAN AIRWAYS 

* i n-rntnal ikargt mU ht made 
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Ireland 

Sir —In “ Whal is Willie up to ? ” (April 
•29th) you quite properly and fairly spelt 
out the apparent options facing Mr Heath 
and Mr Whiiclaw. These were the even¬ 
tual handing over of the province to Eire, 
the carving out of an independent Ulster 
Protestant state and finally the complete 
integration of Ulster into Britain. 

In my opinion, however, in Irish politics 
the reality is always much more elusive 
than the sum of the parts and I believe that 
the Westminster solution is more imagi¬ 
native, positive and subtle than has been 
appreciated. The key to the problem is 
the acceptance by Mr Heath and his 
advisers that the unique religious divisions 
in Ulster, which have led to an overriding 
obsession with the border issue, make 
traditional parliamentary democracy irrele¬ 
vant and unworkable. In this situation 
where compromise is unthinkable a Protes¬ 
tant theocracy is just as unpalatable to 
Catholics today as, presumably, despite 
all possible manipulation with electoral 
boundaries, a Catholic theocracy would 
be to Protestants in 30 years’ time. 

Against this background the intention 
of holding referendums to determine the 
future of the border will be the first and 
most vital step towards the new future 
all sections of the community desire. The 
fact that this previou.sly was exclusively 
under parliamentary control at Stormont 
prevented the development of an accept¬ 
able, progressive and efficient parliamen¬ 
tary institution. Ir fact, both communities 
have suffered for 50 years from a con- 
.stitiitional compromise, which encouraged 
sectarianism and direct action rather than 
a constructive and effective democratic 
parliamentary system. 

Given that the future of the border is 
removed directly from Stormont, we can 
then review impartially electoral boun¬ 
daries and, from the basis of unquestioned 
fa.rness in electoral representation, can¬ 
didates will be .selected who have the 
appropriate policies to solve pressing 
economic and social needs. In this context 
the bolder will remain, and present 
politicians and parties will remain, only 
< hallenge is effectively met. 

riijonisni, tor t'xamplc, will probably 
nnrrce as a genuine right-w'ing Conser¬ 
vative pary. dn Alliance as an orthodox 
Liberal inM\enieii» and those sections of 
die left tlniT aie willing could combine 
to form a t »mstitiuioiial but radical 
altcrnaiive 

A non-set'.arian Ireland roxild then 
emerge from the eronoinie and social 
pressures exerted from a free, prosperous 
and united Pitilestant and Catholic Ulster. 
With religion relegated to a non-political 
role, a united Ireland could then be a 


dignified and acceptable possibility and 
Catholic.s and Protestants could enjoy their 
birthright. Logically from this situation 
federation with England, Scotland and 
Wales would be probable, necessary and 
welcome. 

Let us hope the British public has the 
patience and generosity, the Ulster people 
the tolerance and good sense, and the 
Eire government the integrity and courage 
to back Mr Whitelaw.—Yours faithfully, 
do Antrim M. H. Stevens 

Sir —I think there is a fourth distinct 
policy option in Northern Ireland to be 
added to the three which you discuss in 
“ What is W’illie up to ? " (April 2t)th). 
I also think that this policy is more 
realistic than any of the others, because, 
mirabile dictii, it offers to both com¬ 
munities so much of what they really 
want. 

It is to set Northern Ireland apart 
from both Britain and the Irish Republic 
by making it an Anglo-Iri.sh condominium 
with a system of dual nationality, which 
would enable members of both communi¬ 
ties to rxerci.se the nationality of their 
choice. 

Though the dispute has a clear terri¬ 
torial aspect (and obviously territorial 
adjustments, perhaps at a later stage, 
must not be excluded), it is even more 
a nationality i.ssuc, and on a point of 
this nature virtually no community in 
the world has ever been known to budge. 
In an Anglo-Iri.sh condominium Union 
Jacks and Irish tricolours would both fly: 
either on all public buildings, or else 
predominantly in the respective areas. 
Police and military forces would be com¬ 
posed of both British and Republic of 
Ireland personnel. Ideally, both elements 
would patrol the whole territory. 

The condominium would remain “ inte¬ 
grated ” with Britain in one respect only; 
economically. Residents in the republic 
would not have access to condominium 
or Briti.sh social services. 

This solution guarantees the Protestants 
continued British nationality and the 
Union Jack. It allows the nationalists to 
be legally what they already are in their 
licarts, namely Iri.sh citizens. No solution 
failing to recognise or to give satisfaction 
on the nationality question has any hope 
of lasting success.—Yours faithfully, 
London, SW ' William Stoddart 


Indochina 

Sir—^Y ou say in “ The burnt-out place ” 
(May 6th) that the evidence of whal has 
happened in almost every war since 1940 
has been that when aircraft meet infantry 
and tanks, they win. With respect, this 
is not so. 

The evidence is that when two forces 
of infantry and tanks fight and only one 
is supported by air power the additional 
arm is usually decisive. The heresy which 
you, sir, appear to embrace is to think 
that air power can win battles—other 
than in the air—on its own, without 
need of the other arms. Genm^ 


tions of airmen with a vested interest in 
this proposition have preached it, from 
Billy Mitchell and Trenchard, through 
Chcnnault down to some American air 
strategists of today. To politicians who 
wanted to hold outposts of empire or who 
want now to tight wars against communist 
aggressors without committing large ground 
forces, the theory has always been deeply 
attractive. But, as the latest Vietnamese 
disasters demonstrate, it never works. To 
win you have to get down on the ground 
and fight it out, as the survivors of 
Iwojima, the Korean battles or any other 
tiesperate contest can testify. The 
Vietnam experience will have confirmed— 
not confounded—the a.ssumptions of most 
other countries’ military powers.—Yours 
faithfully, Anthony Rudd 

London, EC2 

Sir — 1 am astonished at the lack of 
candour of certain of our political leaders 
throughout the free world in explaining 
to their constituents the meaning of col¬ 
lective security and the vital service which 
the United States has been and is per¬ 
forming in fulfilment of guarantees within 
that system in what has been going on 
in south-east Asia at least since February, 
1962. Wc sec and hear nothing but 
criticism and condemnation of the United 
States despite the fact that western Europe 
in general, and the United Kingdom, 
depend for their own safety and .survival on 
the collective security system and Ameri¬ 
can fulfilment of guarantees to Nato. 

'^I'he collective security system was 
erected after the second world war to 
deal with the kind of problem which 
arose between 1931 and 1945, during the 
course of which small nation-states too 
weak to defend themselves were left to 
go it alone in face of the threat of, or 
actual, attack upon them by greater 
powers. Ethiopia and Albania come to 
mind. Manchuria and the Anscklusi with 
Austria, not to say the shameful abandon¬ 
ment of Czechoslovakia, also come to 
mind. 7 'hcse events led not to peace but 
rather to world war, the ultimate result 
of which was the death of more than 
35m people and the destruction of 
much of western Europe. To prevent this 
ever happening again collective security 
was created, rooted in the principle that 
" an attack upon one shall be an attack 
upon all.” Until recently this system has 
succeeded in preventing world war for 
27 years and in Lebanon, Korea and 
Berlin, not to .say Vietnam, has fulfilled 
its |)urpose.s. Now suddenly there arc 
those who wish to abandon the successful 
.system, to do away with it and return to 
the failures of 1931, 1935 and 1938. That 
cannot bring peace. Has tormented man¬ 
kind learned nothing from two world 
wars ? 

The United Kingdom has, as western 
Europe has, a vital stake in the success 
of the defence of Laos, Cambodia and 
South Vietnam. If the United States fails 
in Indochina io fulfil its guarantees under 
the Manila treaty of $q>tember B, 1954* 


snpoND jp^aob for raw afoojrojwrssr viiojLT nsw YOitie,^.T' 

wMiBiQr satiihMur, imm a 
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MANAGEMENT APPOINTMENTS £7000 PA and over 


For HoHm Mtrnagmmt appoinfmmif s«e poge 7 


Manager 

INTERNATIONAL BANK 
LONDON 

One of Europe's leading Banks seeks a 
Manager for its London Branch. The ideal 
candidate will be 40/50 with substantial 
experience in the City and the International 
Banking field. He will be concerned with the 
effective administration of well established 
wholesale banking 

The appointment requires an Internationalist 
outlook of the highest integrity In addition 
to English, a knowledge of one or more 
Continental languages would be useful but 
IS not essential. Salary and other benefits 
will be negotiated on an attractive scale to 
suit a man of the right calibre. 

AH applications will be treated m strict 
confidence and no information will be 
disclosed to our Client without permission. 
For further information please write or 
telephone us. the Bank‘s advisers on this 
appointment, addressing your queries to 
R. M. Marshall (0/ -828 4976) 


Urwick Orr& Partners Limited 


Selection Division 
2 Castle Lane London SW1E SDL 


Foreign 

Investment 

• ACCOUNTABILITY in this senior 
appointment is to the Board 

of a Merchant Bank, one of the 
foremost in the City, 
for investment decision and 
performance of a rapidly expanding 
portfolio of international 
investments. 

• THE TASK will be to identify 
investment Opportunity and build 
new business. 

• CRITICAL requirements are: 
experience in depth of the 
European and foreign securities 
markets; specialist knowledge of 
foreign investment practices; 
fluency in French or German. 

• REMUNERATION is negotiable but 

the base salary is unlikely to be less 
than It could be much 

more for special accomplishment in 
this field. 

Write in complete confidence 
to A. Barker 
as adviser to the bank. 

JOHN TYZACK & PARTNERS 

LIMITED 

10 HAI.LAM STREET • LONDON WIN 6DJ 
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can anyone believe that it will fulfil 
guarantees under Nato Would Nalo 
remain credible ? The British people had 
best now begin looking again at these 
matters, and call upon their leaders in 
government for some meaningful cxplana> 
tion. of the issues involved.—Yours faith¬ 
fully, H. Read McGrath 

Los Angeles 


Inflation 

Sir —Your article “ Stand or deliver" 
(May 6th) is surely rather optimistic. As 
soon as a in per cent inflation becomes the 
target, everyone will discount it. It will 
fail as a stimulant (as all drugs do in the 
end). We shall have more .stagnation and 
calls for “ reflation.'* The speed will 
increase. Another circle will be completed. 
The velocity of the price-ri.se will climb 
continually in geometrical progression, 
but rather exponentially. 

For some time it may be possible to 
conceal this from the public, but not for 
too long. Finally, there must be a flight 
from money, a reversion to barter and 
the use of foreign currencies. In a 
country dependent wholly on imports this 
would produce an intere.sting .situation. 

I cannot agree that this sort of crisis 
would require a right-wing government. It 
seems to me that the only people able 
to cope would be our trade union leaders 
armed with (temporary) dictatorial powers. 
Who else could control the hungry and 
rioting unemployed :* 

It won't be too long now.—Yours faith¬ 
fully, John H. Wedgwcxjd 

London, WC2 


Strike ballots 

Sir—I t is inaccurate to say, as you did 
(April 29ih), that American union 
members support their leader’s actions 
when a secret ballot is taken because they 
have been kept well-informed of the 


Paper & 
Packaging 
Bulletin 


Is the new name of the ElU's Paper Bulletin. 
It reflects the broadening of the coverage of 
the publication which now includes the 
plastic, packaging industry. 

Special reports in the May issue 


NEWSPRINT IN THE UK 
SOME MARKETS FOR PLASTIC 
BOTTLES 

DISPOSABLE TISSUE PAPERS 


Annutif subsenpfnan £*j 0 {USt130} Single 
coptes £'JP {US$40} each (payment with 
order please) Details Irom the Subscription 
Department 


THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT 

Spencer House 27 St. James's Piece 
London SW1A 1NT Telephone 01-493 6717 
137 Avenue Louise 1050 Brussels 
Telephone 38 29 30 
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reasons for the actions. The secret ballot, 
required by law only when a strike has 
been enjoined on grounds of a national 
emergency, does not encourage American 
union leaders to be more candid with, or 
representative of, their members ; it is an 
aberration of little utility, since those 
goals are accomplished by other features 
of American labour law. 

The vote on whether to accept the 
employer's last offer is taken if no settle¬ 
ment is reached 75 days after the no-strike 
injunction is granted; regardless of the 
vote’s outcome, the injunction must be 
dhssolvcd on the Both day when the men 
are once again able to strike. The men 
therefore realise, whether or not they 
have been kept fully informed by the 
leadership, that a negative vote is likely 
to force a higher offer from the employer, 
who will then be facing, once again, a 
credible strike threat. Ihey, in any event, 
thereby do no harm to their union’s 
bargaining position, since it is still pos¬ 
sible for the leadership to settle on the 
rejected terms if no better offer can be 
obtained after the strike, or its threat, is 
renewed. 

A vote for the employer’s offer is 
regarded as an attack on the existence of 
the union itself, .since it encourages 
management in the future to deal directly 
with the men, bypassing the union's role 
as the exclusive agent in the collective 
bargaining process. The check on arbitrary 
union leadership is contained in provisions 
ensuring that the union chosen is repre¬ 
sentative of the men and in guarantees 
of the rights of union democracy.—Yours 
faithfully, Donal F. Holway 

New York 


Saving 

Sir —I find it difficult to accept cither the 
Prime Minister’s interpretation of increased 
savings as “ an affirmation of faith in 
the future ” or your “ spectre of a rainy 
day ” (April 29th). Market research con¬ 
stantly shows that only a very small 
proportion of saving is for a vague dis¬ 
tant future; the vast majority of it is for 
specific purchase in a near future—a house, 
car, holidays. That is, it is consumer credit 
in reverse. 

The choice between consumer credit and 
saving to spend is sometimes voluntary, 
ba.sed cither on old-fa.shioned prejudice 
against borrowing, r)r new-found realisation 
of the high cost of personal loans and 
hire purchase. In other cases, the decision 
to save is forced on people who find it 
difficult to get credit. Tliis may explain 
the increase in savings in heavy unemploy¬ 
ment areas, for .some credit controllers 
become wary of a whole district, and 
make their fences higher there, even (or 
those who arc in steady employment. 

One wonders whether all this deferred 
spending is good for the economy. Docs 
it postpone expansion to a time when 
the reverse may be needed ?—Yours 
faithfully, E. J. Ornstien 

I^ndon, Wj 


Euroentry 

Sir —Is it not excessively paradoxical to 
.suggest that in the European community 
(the euphemism EEX] is now out of date) 
Parliament could have “ more influence on 
the decisions taken in Brussels than it 
now has on many decisions taken in 
Whitehall ” (May 6th) ? 

Every decision taken in Whitehall is 
resultant on parliamentary legislation, and 
such decisions may, if members wish, be 
overturned by them. By contrast, the com¬ 
munity is .supranational and need not, in 
many cases, listen to parliamentary repre¬ 
sentations, and even where it does we 
would be in a small minority. If Parlia¬ 
ment cannot even keep us out, can 
assurances of its future role in a com¬ 
munity dedicated to “ an cver-closcr 
union " be anything but soothing syrup 
directed at those parliamentarians who 
have not already followed Mr Jenkins’s 
lead and abandoned Westminster for 
Brussels or Strasbourg ?—Yours faithfully, 
London, N 6 G J. A. Stern 

Sir —When Europe agrees some day on 
a common currency and is casting about 
to decide whose image to put on its most 
commonly used coin or piece of paper 
money, let it consider the one person com¬ 
mon to all of Europe, its first great poet, 
Homer.—Yours faithfully, Daniel Soler 
0 *Hare, Illinois 


Hungary 

Sir —A factual error has crept into your 
long and interesting report on Hungary 
(April 22nd). The number of Hungarians 
living in Czechoslovakia is not 100,000 
but well over 600,000; official 1970 
figures put it at 573,000. Also, it is only 
fair to point out that while “ potential 
irredentist feeling ” could exist in almost 
any Euiopcdii country vis-a-vi.s a neigh¬ 
bour who speaks a different language and 
has different traditions, there is remark¬ 
ably little resentment in Hungary towards 
those countries where the Hungarian 
minority is well treated and enjoys (at 
least on paper) equal civil rights (for 
instance, Jugoslavia). The amazingly strong 
reappearance of national conflicts in cen¬ 
tral Europe cannot be separated from the 
mistreatment of national minorities, from 
the infringement of their human rights 
which, in my opinion, certainly include 
the right to use freely one’s mother tongue 
both in speech and writing.—Yours faith¬ 
fully, George GdMdRi 

Cambridge 


Piccadilly Circus 

Sir —“ Good-bye Piccadilly, Farewell 
Leicester Square ”—thus ran the marching 
song of the old British army. It concludes: 
“ my heart’s right there.” But hardly 
with the architectural and planning foetus 
of the future Piccadilly Circus as now 
presented pictorially to their descendants 
(May 6th/.—Yours faithfully, John North 
London, SWi 
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MANAGEMENT APPOINTMENTS £7000 PA AND OVER 


BUREAU VAN DE KIEFTN.V. 

Management Consultants 
Recruiting • Mergers 


For and on behalf of one of our clients, a 


MULTINATIONAL 

BANK 


based in London but with world wide ramifications, we are 
seeking - in strictest confidence - an experienced 


INTERNATIONAL 

BANKER 


to take charge of and develop its business in the Netherlands. 


The successful candidate will have wide experience of ban¬ 
king in Holland anr* of wholesale and investment banking 
internationally, and must be capable of expanding the busi¬ 
ness in the face of keen international competition. Additionally, 
he will require the ability to manage an existing young and 
thrusting team. 


The candidate is likely to be aged between 40 and 50 and will 
possess a good command of foreign languages. Success in 
this position should lead to promotion to wider responsibility 
elsewhere in the Group. 


The starting salary will interest men currently earning the 
equivalent of £ 10.000 p.a. Fringe benefits include member¬ 
ship of an excellent non-contributory pension scheme. 


Those interested are requested to apply, 
preferably in writing, to Mr. A. A, Kimball, 
Bureau van de Kieft N.V., Herengracht 
<14, Amsterdam. Tel.: 020 - 66838*. 
Complete confidence will be guaranteed. 
No enquiries will be made nor will our 
clients be contacted without prior con¬ 
sent of the applicant. 


i/i>i< 


Group 

Management 

Services 


• THIS career appointment is in the top 
financial management of a well known 
British manufacturer of consumer 
products for world wide markets. 

• THL task is to develop and manage 
an integrated world wide management 
information system; to co-ordinate 
accounting and reporting practices 
throughout the group; to control and 
extend the application of E.D.P. 
techniques for accounting and 
operational purposes. 

• A PROFESSIONALLY qualified accountant 
is required, well versed in this field. 

The career will have been developed in 
the financial centre of a large industrial 
or commercial enterprise. 

• STARTING salary is unlikely to be less 
than /^7,ooo. 

• TUB preference is for a m.ui in his 
mid 30’s. Prospects arc bright and there 
are attractive fringe benefits. Location 
is in the South East. 

Write in complete confidence 
to P. T. Prentice as adviser to the group. 


JOHN TYZACK & PARTNERS 

LIMITED 

10 HALLAM STREET ‘ LONDON WIN 6DJ 




For further management appointments see page 5 
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IVirabaiik 
manager he indulges 
in some pretty 
uidbanklihe adivilies. 

Like saying 'yes’ rather more 
frequently than he says 'no'—which means 
he has a positive attitude to any problems 
facing you in your business. 

Your Barclays manager won’tpresent 
you with a long, forbidding face that makes 
you wonder why you ever thought of going 
to see him. 

Instead, he’ll tell you that Barclays 
offer an enormous range of services—142 at 
the last count! He can advise you about the 
k ones which best suit your needs—from 
\ medium-terms loans to insurance 
A programmes, leasing to pension schemes. 

I Call on your nearest Barclays 

I manager—you ’ll find that he’s in business 
I too. ^ 


BARCLAYS 


Bdiiking means Bai clays 
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PROPERTY 


Incentives for Investment 
in Developing Nations ... 

As incenttves for your investment in our Developco 
Nations. . . . 

We will open a Stabilised Independent Inter-Mart 
Monetary Account for you for 100% of your invest¬ 
ment for use in our ever-growing International 
Marketing Union * . . and increase your markets . . . 
in addition to the regular benefits of the investment, 
itself, such as, 

CARIBBEAN ! 

Only U.S. $50.00 buys diversified package consisting 
1 sq ft land and equivalent interest luxury hotel 
building scheduled construction thereon plus 1 sq 
ft land and equivalent interest export gourmet 
English Marmalade Factory Building scheduled 
construction thereon. Dazzling tropical British 
Honduras, CA. Unspoiled exhilaraiting scenery, virgin 
big game hunting and fishing, waiter sports. Maya 
Ruins and polite friendly people. Site of gigantic 
annual International Trade Fair drawing in the 
world. Easy terms. Good income in leaseback to 
operating companies tax and maintenance free with 
fabulous vacation benefits. 

Developco International 
P.O. Box 2483 
Dallas, Texas, U.S.A. 75221 


RETAILERS 
DEVELOPERS 
INSTITUTIONS 
LOCAL AUTHORITIES 

V 


Advisers on Shop Property 


details to retained surveyors 


Chesterton & So 




OFFICES TO LET 
CITY/WEST END 


W1 

South Audley St 

3000 sqft 


Piccadilly 

6250 sq ft 

sw 

Putney 

4800 sq ft 


Clapham Park Rd 

5400 sq ft 

EC 

Cannon St (off) 

1262 sqft 

OUTER LONDON 


MIDDX 

Brentford 

670 sqft 


Twickenham 

2000 sq ft 


Harrow 

5400 sq ft 

HERTS 

Waltham Cross 

10000 sq ft 


Potters Bar 

10250 sqft 

SURREY 

Croydon 

8500 sq ft 


King & Co 

1 Snow Hill London EC1 
Tel 01-236 3000 Telex 885485 
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Only our terminal in New'fetk. 
can get wu frcun seat to street 

inis minutes. 



'I'he BOAC 'I erminal at Kennedy has 
been designed for the future. Which means il 
will be working well below capacity for years. 

You can get through its immigration 
and customs and baggage areas so fast you’ll 
normally find yourself standing on the side¬ 
walk 1 b minutes after you step off the plane. 

Nn oilun' terminal into New York comes 
’\eai il. 

And this is just one of many ways we 


lead across the Atlantic. 

No other airline, for instance, flies direct 
to so many major U.S. cities. 

No other European airline offers you a 
choice of 80 flights a week to North America. 
And no other airline offers you a choice of 
flying 707 or VCIO or 747. 

In fact no other airline in the world 
serves America better than BOAC. Not even 
the Americans. 


WU take good care of you. 




Hit' 

t( onomist 


May ig'js 


Banking on 

It is a gamble : a calculated one, and not an impossible 
one, but a gamble. Preg?idcnt Nixon has now added the 
hopes he attaches to his relationship with the Soviet Union 
to all the other capital he has committed to the Vietnam 
war. It has improved the chances that he may yet succeed 
in doing what he wants to do in Vietnam, although the 
improvement is very far from a decisive one ; but he 
knows that if he fails the failure will be all the greater. 

I’hcre were three ways in which the Soviet Union could 
respond to the blockade of North Vietnam that Mr Nixon 
announced on Monday. It could show that it intended, 
b\ one means or another, to Inrat the blockade. It could 
make it clear that it did not propose to challenge the 
blockade, except by making the most of the kwpholes 
lhat ran be found in it, but then tell Mr Nixon that it 
would do no finthcr business with him on any other 
subject while the mining continues. Or it could lake no 
aeiion at all. That would mean that the Russians had 
accepted the limitation the blockade imposes on the flow 
o^ arms to the Nortli Vietnamese, and that they were 
picpared io carry on with the rest of their relationship 
with the United States a.s if nothing had happened. 

The limits on the Russian response 

it has been almost as difficult a decision for Mr Brezhnev 
as the order to lay the mine.s around North Vietnam 
was for Mr Nixon. This w^eek Mr Brezhnev has had to 
face the possible failure of tw^o major parts of his foreign 
l)olicy : the treaty with Germany (see page 15), and his 
determination that his North Vietnamese allies should win 
their war. His own position could be in danger if he gets 
it wrong on both fronts. But at noon on Thursday, w'hen 
the mechanism that activates the American mines came 
into action, it seemed plain that he was not going to 
choose the first, and most dangerous, of the courses open 
to him. At least one of the Soviet ships heading for Hai¬ 
phong had changed course; some of the vessels inside 
Haiphong had sailed out ; and it has been left to the North 
Vi-^tnamejse to say that they will do their best to clear the 
mines away. The Russians have yet to confirm that Mr 


Brezhnev 

Nixon will still be welmmc in Mosco'nv on May 2imd, and 
that the negotiations they intendcel to have with him 
then can still proceed. But they may have accepted the 
fact of the blockade. 

In fact, there are not all that many things lhat the 
Russians can do about it. They cannot sweep tht; mines 
up as fast as American aircraft (\an lay new ones, unless 
they scntl their own air force into North Vietnam to 
keep the Americans away from the harlx)urs. Tliey do 
not have the sort of naval foice in that part of the world 
lhat could beat the Ameiicans in a naval action on the 
blockade perimeter. 'I’liey might hope to get the 
United Stales to call the mining operation oIT if they 
could retiiliatc in ;mother part of the world, but it is 
not easy to sen* where they could reUliatc successfully: 
the one obvious place where they command the nexessary* 
local supn'iorily of ])owcr is cumtral Eurojx!, and Mr 
Brezhnev's whole European policy depends on persuading 
the west Europeans lhat he no longer wishes to use his 
military superiority there. It is partly like the Cuba 
missile crisis of lu years ago. Tlie Russians have spent 
a lot of money on their armed services since then, but 
they are still weaker than tlie Aiiiericans where it matters. 
They may try to .slip the occasional ship through 
the patrols, and test their latest mine-evading 
ilevices in the process. They may put in the most im¬ 
portant equipment by aii. Th<*y can ask the (-ffiinc.se to 
let the rest of ihe Russian-made arms conu* in through 
China instead, but the Chinese have not been very 
co-opeiativ(' about that in the past, and although they 
cannot afford to make North V'ietriam their enemy for 
ever they also do not want to see a victorious North 
Vietnam sweep th<* whole of Indochina into the Soviet 
sphere of influence; Cffiina is in a box too. The Russians 
may have to reckon that they cannot substantially break, 
or evade, the blockade itself. 

What they could still do is to say that they will 
not negotiate with the Americans about anything else so 
long as the blockade continues. But even this involves at 
least as many problems for the Russians as it does for 
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thr Anirrirans. It is trur that Mr Nixon has investffl a 
ftooci ciral of politiral capital in his negotiations with the 
Sovu^t Union. U<* wants a missile agreement. He would 
like to persuade^ Senator Mansfield and his filends that 
there is still at least a theoretical possibility of mutual 
troop cuts in Eunjpe, to stop them insisting on a unilateral 
American f)nc. Above all, he wants Mr Brezhnev’s 
signature on sonte sort of agreement- alim)sl any pieee 
of paper w'oiild do - to help him get re-elected in 
November. This is what Mr Nixon is putting at risk. 
But the United States, as distinct from Mr Nixon him.scif, 
stands to lose l(\ss from a complete- breakdown of the 
negotiations than the Soviet Union does. The Russians 
n«rd American i:o-opcration to g<M the sort of settlement 
they are hoping for in Europe, be rause the wt*st Euro¬ 
peans want to know that the Americans will underwrite 
it. They want to avoid a continuation of the missile race, 
which they can aflord even less ifian the United States 
can. They do not want to face the loss of the economic 
and technological aid they had eventually been hoping 
to get from America if things w'cnt well. 

Nixon’s two major concessions 

The truth of the matter is that the Soviet Union, with 
its weaker economy, and its unsolved problem with China, 
lias an even bigger strike in Mr Nixon’s “ era of negotia¬ 
tion than the United Slates has. That is what Mr Nixon 
was counting on to persuade Mr Brezhnev to help him 
to get out of Vietnam without losing the war. And it is 
why Mr Brezhnev might still prefer not to ignore th(* othei 
Jialf of what Mr Nixon said on Monday night. The 
President’s announcement of the blockade of North Viet¬ 
nam wa.s accompanied by two important concessions. 
The North Vietnamese are now^ being told that if they 
accept a supervised ccasidirc, and release! their American 
prisoners, they will not only get the blockade called off ; 
they woll also get .all the remaining American troops out 
of Vietnam within four months, and they need not even 
pull back from the territory their army has captured 
since March ^ist. For almost anybrnly but the North 
Vietnamese, that would be a very tempting offer. They 
know they have got the befter of South Vietnam’s army 
in the past six weeks, and that American air power has 
noi oiven the South Vietnamese as much help as it 
was expected to. They are within striking distance 
of Hue and K»)ntum, and they know how ineffective 
that oasdire would probably turn out to be if they 
lenewed tin attack next year when the last American 
liad l('ff the (ountry. It does not amount to the certainty 
ol viitoiy next lime round, but it comes fairly close to it. 

The trouble is that the North Vietnamese prefer 
<'.■riaint.tt ^ ihey have not accepted a compromise since 
even om that leans ns much their way as this,- 
and they will veiv likely say tliai they have no intention 
of accepting (me now. 11 they do insist on fighting on, 
the Russians may have to them that they must do 
it with tile dimmislted supply of vveapon.s they will be 
g^^ting fiom now on. And that brings everything back 
the question that made Mr Nixon act on Monday, 
which is the question about the slaying power of the 
JSouth Vietnamese atmv. Tiie weakness of Mr Nixon's 
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present courst! of action is that, at best, it depends upon 
Soutii Vietnam’s ability to hold out for another three 
weeks, or two montlis, or even longer ; no one knows 
just hf)w many weeks’ supply of tanks and anti-aircraft 
missili's and how' much petrol the North Vietnamese 
still have hoarded away. And at the worst it assumes 
that ifie South V'^ictnamese will be able, to withstand 
another attack after this year’s monsoon, when the 
Americans’ ability to help them may bi' limited to what 
can b(‘ provided from outside Indochina, and when the 
attackers will .start with the .substantial p.sychological 
advantage that this year’s fighting hits given them. Of 
course, if Mr Nixon can make the blockade stick that 
will presumably have some effect on North Vietnam’s 
.'^elf-confidence too. But this remains a battle between a 
very good army, even if that very good army now has to 
operate on a shorter logistical rein than it had hoped, 
and a largely mediocre one which has already taken a 
worse battering than it expected this year. In the end 
most wars go to the better army. It depends on just how- 
liglit that rein is. 

But there is: on<‘ other thing to be taken into acTOiint, 
and it may be the most important of all. Mr Nixon 
has risked his presidency by what he did on Monday. 
He kn<‘w if would rosi him a lot of votes in Xoviuiibei 
if the Russians obliged him to hack tl(»\vii from the 
blockad(‘, or even if they accepted the blockarle bul 
c:anrelled the other business ih('y have bei ri w’oiking on 
with hi.s government ; if they did it humiliatingly enough, 
he might not even still be the Republican candidate in 
November. He is taking the risk because he believes that 
the survival of South Vietnam justifies it, and because 
he realises that staying on calling terms with Mr Brezhnev 
might not save him in NovTinber, anyway, if he sal 
motionless while South Vietnam was defeated. That is 
why he has thrown his relationship with the Soviet 
Union into the .stakes, and why he is hoping that Mr 
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Brezhnev values that relationship enough. 

It is really a gamble on Mr Brezhnev’s assessment of 
the United States: Perhaps Mr Brezhnev does think that 
for the sake of his own policies he should not snap off 
the links he has built up with the Nixon government 
over the past three years. But Mr Nixon may be wrong 
about this, as he was wrong about what the North Viet¬ 
namese have been able to do in the past six weeks. Mr 
Brezhnev may reckon that, in an election year, he has 
got the Unit^ States in a trap. He may believe that 
the Americans are so tired and dispirited and confused 
that they will accept a communist victory in Vietnam 
and still insist that their government should do business 
Avith the Russians about the other things the Russians 
want to talk about ; that they will eitlier insist that Mr 
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Nixon should do it, or elect someone who will. The 
Russians may even be working on the idea of having a 
President McGovern eight months from now ; and Mr 
McGovern is still doing pretty w^Il (sec page 58). It is, at 
bottom, an argument about the meaning of that slippery 
word “ coexistence.” Mr Nixon says that coexistence is 
incompatible Avith Russian help for the forcible expansion 
of communist power of the soiit North Vietnam is attempt¬ 
ing. Mr Brezhnev believes he can have his wars of national 
liberation and still keep his relations with the United 
States undamaged. If Mr BreZhnev can make his definition 
prevail, and get an American president, Mr Nixon or 
scmieone else, to agret.’: that it has prevailed, avc shall be 
living in a very different sort of world. It really Ls a lot 
more than Vietnam that is at issue. 



To the buffers 

With good management the call for a ballot might enable Mr Macmillan 
to beat the railway go-slow, but surrender seems to be being arranged 
in the docks 


The country should have one overriding hope, interest 
and objective in the rail dispute. It is that the railway- 
men should not get a penny more than they have already 
been offered. Preferably, a stoppage now should cause 
them to get less. 

The crucial point is that the current offer—which is 
better described as 14 per cent a year rather than 12^ per 
cent in the first financial year, as is being advertised—is 
at a level to put Britain, whose annual economic 
growth rate is unlikely to exceed 4 per cent, back on to 
a compound rate of price inflation of over 10 per cent 
per annum. As w: said last week, this compound rate 
would mean more than a hundredfold rise in the cost 
of living over an average person’s working life, 
Wc are l^ng driven towards a Weimar situation where 
a pound at the beginning of your career Avill be worth 
less than a penny during your retirement. 

The names are always the same. The biggest damage 
to Britain in recent weeks has again been wrought % 
London Transport, which has embarrassed British Rail 
by buying off the workers on London’s undciground 
trains ; London Transport’s industrial relations director, 
active in this surrender, is Mr Jim Mortimer, who 
was one of Lord Wilberforce’s two co-signatorics to 
last year’s disastrous report on electricity wages. After 
that Wilbcrforcc report in 1971, the Government tem¬ 
porarily recovered some grip over inflation only because 
the postmen’s strike ran into a bloody nose. After the 
Wilbcrforcc leport on the miners in 1972 something 
of the same sort has been needed. 

The one advantage of tihe rail dispute is that the 
unions have now been sufficiency ^ly to make ilt 
seem rather easy for British Rail and the Government 
to give them just such a bump from the buffers. How 
to do it ? The Government was half-right to ask the 
industrial court to call a secret ballot of all railwaymen 


on whether they will flout their union, but it would have 
been hotter to have a hotting-up period first. Consider the 
situation on Thursday evening. 

As the court’s first cooling-off period is ended, the 
railwaymen’s go-slow was due to start again after mid¬ 
night. The railway unions would be carrying out any 
such go-slow simply on the issue that British Rail’s 
inflationary offer must be paid from May ist instead of 
June 5th. The difference seems to be a lump sum of 
only between £10 and £25 for each railwayman, and 
many of them will lose more than that in overtime pay¬ 
ments during quite a brief period of go-slow. They would 
thereby be cutting off their own noses in order to spite 
rail passengers’ faces, and rail passengers’ faces that would 
be growing increasingly angry. It would have been wiser 
to delay a ballot call for a few days until some of the sense 
of futility and public anger had become more manifest, but 
the important need now is that during the balloting «thc 
prospect before those who are voting should be made 
clear. 

A hiding to much less than nothing 

If the railwaymen vote yes in any such ballot, they 
should get that payment. But if they vote no, it should 
be made quite plain that they still will noc get back 
pay for before June 5th anyway. In that event, they 
would presumably s^art another go-slow. In any new 
go-slow their loss of more than the £io-£25 for which 
they are fighting should be speeded by suspending 
without pay all those whose int^retation of a '‘work 
to rule'" really breaks the rules quite flagrantly, as 
well as by sending home (and remoAong the guaranteed 
week from) those railwaymen who have no work to do 
because their colleagues’ go-slow has .made their work 
impossible. In addition, the new wages certainly should 
not be paid even on June 5th if a go-slow is sCiU in 
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progress then. Since a cooling-off period for a ballot 
would presumably postpone even the start of another 
go-slow to around or after that period, the railwaymen 
would then be interrupting services in a way that 
interrupted a previously-promised payment to them¬ 
selves—which would not be at all sensible. 

Many people will complain that this is altogether too 
vicious an advocacy of a planned putting in of the boot. 
They will say it is particularly deplorable because the 
kick would be against so moderate a trade union leader 
as the railwaymen’s Sir Sidney Greene, director of the 
Bank of England, pillar of the establishment and regarded 
as the sort of m^erate trade union leader whom the 
Government needs to keep on its side. The answer to 
this has to be quite frank. The object of everyone today 
should be to save Britain from the way to Weimar ; 
it should not be to save Sir Sidney’s face. If he is now 
clumsily crashing into the buffers in a way that might 
make him lcK>k a fcx)l before his members, like the post¬ 
men’s Mr 7 bm Jackson last year, the Government should 
not lift a hand to help him. This determination is the 
more justifiable because these “ moderate ” railway 
union leaders had signed an agreement that they would 
go to arbitration before taking industrial action, and 
barefacedly broke it ; because the whole trade union 
establishment had said that the miners’ wage award 
would be regarded as a special case and should not be 
used as a precedent for raising all awards, but within 
weeks Sir Sidney and his colleagues most certainly have 
so used it ; and because the railways are a declining 
industry which is lx)und to increase its own unemploy¬ 
ment even by the present inflationary offer, let alone by 
any bigger award. 

What is true is that the story in the docks is much 
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worse than on the railways, but the probability is that 
there will be a more disgraceful surrender there. Most 
of Britain’s ports have already paid once for agreements 
with the trade unions about container traffic. Parts of 
the agreements were paid for in higher wages to dockers, 
parts in the present provisions whereby dockers can be 
made redundant only if they wish to be. 

Danegeld becomes a habit 

Shop stewards at some ports violated these agreements 
by keeping out certain container lorries, according to 
a system that deserves closer examination than it has 
generally got. When these blackings were declared by 
the industrial court to be an unfair industrial practice, 
public opinion began to say sympathetically that these 
troubles arose because the dockers were fearful of 
redundancy, even though they have in fact been given 
guarantees against any redundancy they do not want. 
The dockers were thereby encouraged to give notice 
that they will call a national dock strike at the beginning 
of June unless they are allowed to sell at a still higher 
price all over again what they have been handsomely 
paid for already. At Liverpool they were given yet 
another extra instalment this week. 

The cases before the industrial court have had some 
advantage in drawing attention to what is going on, and 
making it less likely that the Transport and General 
Workers’ Union can follow for ever its recent policy of 
preferring not to know what is happening within its own 
organisation. But the story of Britain's eager surrender 
to dockers’ breaches of contract—and the fantasies 
which much of the press weaves in order to excuse it— 
mirrors in microcosm much of what is most wrong in 
the country. 



The swept-aside people 

Somebody had better take up the Biharis of Bangladesh, because none 
of the politicians in their part of the world will 


Thf Biharis of Bangladesh suffer from one affliction worse 
than the polluted, congested, panic-stricken misery in 
which they now live; they are utterly friendless. “ What 
ft to become of us ? ” a young Bihaii asdeed a Times 
correspondent last week. “ Pakistan will not have us, 
India will not have us and we will be either liquidated 
or starved to death here.” There is no reassuring answer 
for the frightened young man. His description of the 
plight of more tlian a million non-Bengalis in Bangladesh 
was all tix) accurate. And, as conditions in Bai^ladesh’s' 
ghettoes woi^en every day, the binding of this wound 
of war l(X)ks more and more remote. 

A Britii^ mission led by Mr David Ennals visited 
the subconLnent last week to search for solutions to the 
Bihari problem. After interviews with Mr Bhutto and 
$lieikh Mujib, Mr Ennals amduded that the proposal 
most frequmtly mooted—a mass transfer of the Biharis to 


Pakistan—is unworkable. The only hope for the ncMi- 
Bengali community, as he sees it, ties in integration in 
Bangladesh. 

Tlic chief reason for pessimism about a population 
transfer remains Mr Bhutto’s unwillingness, despite his 
frequent outcries about the mistreaitment of the Biharis, 
to admit any rizeable propordon of them into Pakistan. 
The Pakistani president implied to Mr Ennals that a 
limited number might be acceptable ; and the mission is 
now pressing for fbe removal to Pakistan of up to 250,000 
Biharis, the first to be selected on the basis of family ties 
with Pakistan. This is the laigest number, in the view of 
Mr Ennals’s team, that can be absorbed peacefully ; a 
greater migration, it argues, would only result in shifting 
the whole problem to Pakistan, where tire Biham would 
find themselves once again a despised mSuurity, endosed 
by walls of hostility, without tiie hope of employinent 
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or permanent settlement. This prophecy has already 
been fulfilled in a camp outside Karachi where 10,000 
Biharis who managed to escape from Bangladesh at 
the end of last year’s war are living in circumstances 
allegedly worse than those of their compatriots in 
Bangladesh. 

The positive side of the argument for assimilating the 
Biharis in Bangladesh rests on some wishful thinking 
about human forgiveness and an assurance from Sheikh 
Mujib, contradicted by some inflammatory rhetoric last 
weekend, that he would pei^sonally guarantee their safety. 
The mission did see one example of peaceful coexistence 
in action—in the town of Saidpur, where a co-operation 
committee consisting of leaders of both communities was 
handling a>mmunal problems. But there was a special 
reason for this unique success: in Saidpur Bengalis arc 
the minority, outnumbered by the Biharis three to one. 

For most of the Biharis in Bangladesh, surrounded os 
they are by an overwhelming majority of Bengalis, the 
immediate prospects arc grim. Sheikh Mujib let the Ennals 
mission know that he has no intention of cancelling the 
trials of people who collaborated with the Pakistani 
administration, which have already begun, or the war 
crimes trials of Pakistanis which are due shortly. This 
paper recently argued that there might be some justifica¬ 
tion for holding the trials to expurgate the bitterness and 
hatred left over from the war. But in the current 
atmosphere of witchhunts and bloodbaths the trials seem 
likely only to inflame these very feelings. The Biharis 
who arc held collectively guilty of collaborating with the 
Pakistani army will inevitably be the primary target of 
incensed Bengali fanatics. And there is no reason to 
expect that the Bangladeshi police will provide them with 
any more effective protection than they did three weeks 
ago when several hundred Biharis were murdered on 
the outskirts of Dacca, or two months ago when more 
than a thousand arc said to have been killed near Khulna, 

It is the very real risk of another round of mass 
slaughter which confounds the case for the integration 
of the Biharis in Bangladesh and makes a large-scale 


H it's more pain for Willy Brandt, 
to put him out of his misery 

It is still one of the great cKffhangers of the year. The 
suspense had already gripped Bonn before the Bundestag 
embarked on Wednesday on its long-delayed debate on 
the ratification of the treaties that Herr Brandt con¬ 
cluded with Russia and Poland in 1970. When the 
debate was then abruptly broken off until next Wednes¬ 
day (our special correspondent reports on page 37), 
niany participants and observers ^ke were left with 
tile feeling that the unceitainty could not go on for 
ever. It seemed as if, after tying the girl to the tracks 


population transfer, for all its difficulties, seem the better 
alternative. The catch is that, like the Biharis themselves, 
this plan has no friends. So indifferent is the Bangladeshi 
government to the fate of the Biharis that it is not even 
prcpanxl to bargain for their removal to Pakistan. Sheikh 
Mujib often refers to his readiness to exchange them 
for the 400,000 Bengalis stranded in Pakistan. But this 
seems to be no more than a throwaway line to support 
his insistence that inn(Kcnl civilians cannot be trad(^ off 
for guilty soldiers—^that is, in his view, the 94,000 
Pakistani prisoners of war. The Bangladeshi leader 
know.s that he will get his Bengalis back anyway, since 
Mr Bhutto is holding them only as hostages for the 
prisoners. 

The three to appeal to 

Putting the Biharis on the agenda of a Bhutto-Mujib 
meeting was one objective of the Ennals group ; and tc 
the extent that it focused attention on the desperate 
conditions in the Dacca ghettoes it has helped to 
make the problem difficult to ignore. But the full weight of 
governments will have to be thrown behind its appeal if 
three obdurate leaders arc to be persuaded to change their 
minds. Sheikh Mujib obviously bears a major respon¬ 
sibility for the Biharis and, come what may, he will have 
to make a place for a good many of them in hLs new state. 
But President Bhutto also owes something more than 
expressions of concern to this community whose loyal 
support for Pakistan landed them where they arc today. 
And Mrs Gandhi, who justified her bisection of Pakistan 
by humanitarian outrage at the slaughter of Bengalis, 
needs reminding of that humanitarianism mnv. 

If Pakistan has managed to support 400,000 Bengalis 
it can hardly argue that once the Bengalis go the same 
number of Biharis would be an unsupportable burden. 
And if India could give temporary refuge to lom Bengalis 
it can surely assimilate some thousands of Biharis in thdr 
former home. This is the argumc^nt that foreign govern¬ 
ments should be pressing on the three leaders of the 
subcontinent, reinforced with offers of resettlement aid. 


and the Russians haven't helped 

in a remarkably leisurely way, the villain had flagged 
the train to a halt just before it reached her. The world 
can resume biting its fingernails next Wednesday. 

The world cannot be blamed if it finds the German 
crisis baffling. After all, Germany is the country where 
the word Realpolitik was invented. This word 
something more than a marc macchiavellian dislike of 
idealism ; it also su^^ests a frank accaptance of the less 
pleasant realitks of life. On l^ie face of thing, h might 
seem that the Bundestag faced, diis week, a mass of 


Another week on the knife's edge 
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rcaiitirs mat were hound to intlucnce it in tne direction 
of ratifying the eastern treaties. Not only is the Oder- 
Ncissc line one reality and Germany’s partition another. 
West Germany’s politicians also faced the fact that rati¬ 
fication of the treaties was desired by a clear majority 
of their electorate (according to the latest opinion polls), 
by President Nixon as well as by Mr Brezhnev, and 
even, it appeared, by Herr Rainer Barzcl, the leader of 
•the opposition in the Bundestag, as well as by the 
chancellor, Herr Willy Brandi. In these respects at 
least, Herr Brandt’s Ostpolitik seemed lo correspond to 
Rcalpolitik fairly precisely. 

The days of Unfug 

Yet the fact remains that the Brandt coalition’s 
majority in the lower house of the west Gennan parlia¬ 
ment is now wafer-thin and liable to vanish altogether, 
while the process of treaty ratification is fuithcr com¬ 
plicated by the government's minority position in the 
Bundesrai, the upper house. There is also the fact that 
the issue of the eastern treaties has aroused passions 
among Germans of an intensity such as the British 
experienced during the 1956 Suez crisis. Supporters and 
opponents of ratification, however moderately they stale 
their views, have found themselves promptly damned 
respectively as '' reds ” and “ blacks.” It has been par¬ 
ticularly ironic that Herr Barzel, who was hailed by 
many of the hardliners in the Christian Democratic 
Union when he won the party's leadership last year 
because they saw him as a bonny fighter who would 
give the chancellor a hard time, has now^ found himself 
denounced by the same people for his efforts to establish 
some common ground with Herr Brandt. 

The fact is that Rcalpolitik is not the only German 
political term appropriate to the involved situation that 
has developed. There is also the word Unfujy, which can 
mean either nonsense or deliberate mischief-making. 
Unfug got into circulation in Bonn last week when Herr 
Gerhard Schroder, the former foreign minister who last 
year lost the conte.st for leadership of the Christian 
Democratic Union, was reported to have used the word 
in reference to .some of the tactics employed over the 
eastern treaties by Herr Ihirzel—the man who had 
btMien him in the leadership contest. Herr Schroder may 
not \)v the obvious man to go to for an objective 
critique of Herr Barzel’s tactics. But, more broadly, it 
docs seem that there has been quite a lot of Unfug about 
in GermanV these past few weeks. 

If the opposition has shown itself reluctant to face 
up to soni<‘ of the harsher realities of the German situa¬ 
tion, the gcA'ernment too must be judged to have over¬ 
looked crri.un realities. Herr Brandt and his colleagues 
in the (oaiition do not seem to have taken .seriously 
enough tlie doubts and reservations about the treaties 
that had been voiced long ago by some members of the 
Ircc Demcnratir party, the coalition’s smaller element. 
The government not cmly seemed over-eonfident that its 
own ranks woidd hold, and therefore failed lo handle the 
likely defectors with enough sympathy. It also failed to 
undertake discus.sions with the opposition in good time, 
l^orc its own majority e vaporated. And it can hardly 


DC saia to nave ahown much skill in handling the strange 
sequence of events on Tuesday, when it first allowed the 
word to go round that the Russians had raised serious 
objections to the draft resolution that had been agreed 
between all the parties in Bonn, and then declared that 
Moscow had only queried a few small points, which had 
been explained to its satisfaction. 

The joint resolution covered all the points about the 
treaties that had been questioned by the opposition’s 
leadership—as distinct from the hardliners among the 
opposition’s ranks, who do not want to .see the treaties 
go through at all. Given these gains, Herr Barzel had 
only one further requirement on Wednesday. He wanted 
enough time to let the facts sink in, and thus to avert 
a damaging split in the Christian Democratic and Chris¬ 
tian Social ranks. He got his extra time—after Herr 
Brandt had taken the edge off the impatience of some of 
the more ardent spirits among his own Social Democrats 
by getting the Bundestag debate started, and had also 
given them a salutary demonstration of the weakness of 
the coalition’s position, in the shape of the tied vote that 
only just prevented the opposition from blocking the 
opening of the debate on Wednesday morning. By the 
middle of next week it may be possible to reach a 
satisfactory outcome of this long quarrel. 

It was significant that Wednesday morning’s tied 
vote on the opposition’s call lo cancel the 
debate was one in which the Berlin representatives’ 
votes counted, as they do in all such procedural 
matters. Since west Berlin is a Social Democratic 
stronghold, the fact that Herr Brandt, its former mayor, 
could not even muster a majority at all suggested 
that the coalition’s solidarity was still crumbling. Herr 
Barzel, however, has as good rea.son as Herr Brandt to 
fear that he cannot carry a united following with him 
any longer if the question of the treaties is not finally 
settled within a week or so. And Herr Barzel would 
like to get it settled so that he can confront the govern¬ 
ment over its domestic policies, where it is much more 
vulnerable. So there are real rcasori.s to hope for a (com¬ 
promise now. 

How the Russians could help 

But much may still depend on what the Russians say 
and do during the next few days. Probably the best 
thing they ran do to help to get the treaties ratified is to 
shut up. And indeed silence may come easier to them 
since the leadership in Moscow docs not seem to be of 
one mind on the issue as it now stands. Its tactics have 
hitherto given an oddly uneven imprtsisioii. By conceding, 
a.s the ratification debate drew near, several points that 
it might easily have offered to Herr Brandt when the 
1970 Moscow treaty was being negotiated, it has 
encouraged the Bonn oppasition to argue that still more 
could be .scjucczcd out of Moscow. By insisting that last 
year’s Berlin agreement could not be implemented until 
the 1970 treaties had been ratified in Bonn, and by a 
variety of more devious manocuvrings, the Russians 
lutvc fuelled the suspicions that already existed about the 
gcnuinene.ss of their desire for more normal relations 
with Germany—and with the western world as a whole. 
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Ibitil can hdd meetings 

(m the runwxy^ 

you’re g(^g to need an Avis caK 



A plane will fly you from one airport 
to another. But no further. 

Thatk when you’re going to need an 
Avis car. Just give your nearest Avis office 
a call before you go.\bur car will he waiting 
when you land there.Thon)ughly checked 4^ 
ways and ready to ga 

Asmart new Hillman or any other car 
you choose from our wide range. It will take 


you straight to your meeting. All the way. 

Then use your Avis car for as long as you 
like. And before you fly back call at the Avis desk 
in the airport and drop the keys in. 

It’s as easy as that. 

And no other car rental a>mpany offers service as 
good as ours, or tries as hard as we da 

Avis-we rent cars 

Every car checked 43 ways. 


10 RESERVt A CAR CALL YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR NEAREST AVIS 0F( ICf • IN MAJOR CITIES THE NUMBtHS ARE: lONDON 848 8733 BELFAST 33044 BIRMINGHAM 6434763 
HHISTOL ?W'^123 CARDIFF 42111 FOINBURGH bWdA'J GLASGOW 2212827 LFXDS 3fir/l LIVf RPOOL 7094737 MANCHFSUR 2366716 NEWCASTLE 23186 SOUTHAMPTON 26767 
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BRITAIN 


The swing is slightly Tory, 
but the seats go Labour 


Labour has duly taken control of the 
bulk of Britain’s major town halls. It 
is only the henclies of lory alder¬ 
men, and the fact that Greater London 
and tiie countie.s have not polled since 
die general election, that have pre¬ 
vented I.abour from winning quite the 
same dominance of the countrv's local 
government as the Tories won in 1969. 

TJie average swing to the 'l ories since 
last May was 3.4 per cent, lepresenting 
a recovery of nearly one-third of the 
losses ill votes suffered lictweeii May, 
197O: and May, 1971. It was lowest in 
the regions wliich have been hit most by 
unemployment—Wales (1.4), Scotland 
(0.7) and England north of a line from 
Morecambe Bay to the river Wear 
(2.1). But if this supports the view that 
local election swings reflect the Govern¬ 
ment’s handling of the ecxinorny, 
examination of voting in wards with 
large numl>ers of council houses refutes 
the widely-held belief that Labour was 
mobilising council tenant support 
against the Housing Finance Bill. 
Indeed there is more psephological 
evidence to support the claim by local 



Lament: only 1.9% against 


Tory leaders in Manchester that on 
council c.states they ditl rather well out 
of Labour’s refusal to honour arrange¬ 
ments for selling houses to tenants 
made before Labour took control in 

If the relationship between municipal 
and parliamentary voting is working 
now as it has in the past tins sort of 
Conservative recovery on their nadir 
last year equates with a swing against 
the Government since the general elec¬ 
tion of about 6 per cent. This is close 
enough to the average of the swings in 
the two parliamentary by-elections, 
Kingston-upon-Thames and South¬ 
wark, which also polled last week. 
However, such an average distorts the 
very striking difference between them. 
The Conservatives held Kingston with 
a drop in turnout of 16.5 per cent and 
a swing against them since the general 
election of only 1,9 per cent ; Labour 
held Southwark with a drop in turn¬ 
out of 16.1 per cent and a swing of 11. i 
per cent. The lesson may be that in 
safe .seats with a large change in the 
level of turnout, the conventional swing 
is distorted by the greater tendency of 
the supporters of tlie minority party 
to stay at home. 

Given that a Conservative swing in 
votes since last year took place in most 
town.s—hut rarely topped f) per cent— 
the Labour sweep of control w»as almost 
precisely what it should have I)een. Of 
the 57 towns with populations over 
100,000, Labour held its 15, to(xk the 
four out of the. five without overall 
majorities and all the 16 listed in 
The Economist three weeks ago as 
^,oing Labour unless the pro-Tory 
swing was over 5 per cent. However, 
the Conservatives will be grateful for 
the evidence that they have recovered 
some ground from last year, and in 
Huddersfield they held their overall 
majority through a recovery double 


the national average. 

Of the towns marginal on swings of 
up to 5 per cent, the Conservatives 
just held Southampton and York, 
Labour took Reading and almost took 
Ipswich and Oxford. The Tories also 
lost two Black Country boroughs which 
should have been held on the national 
swing : Walsall (to Labour on two 
maverick wards) and Wolverhampton 
(a lie on a tiny borough-wide 
swing to Labour). Apart from personal 
voting in two Walsall ward's and 'the 
local swings in Huddeirsfield and Wol- 
verhiamj>ton, 'there was no tangible 
reward for the records of the out-going 
Conservative administrations or the 
programmes of the attacking Labour 
shadow-admini.'^ltrations. 'The rules of 
the triennial retirement game, together 
with the relative unpopularity of Mr 
Wilson in 1969 and Mr Heath in 1972, 
decided that the large cities should 
move from 37 Tory, 15 Labour and 5 
where no party had control to 37 
Labour, 15 Tory and 5 no control. 

This breakdown understates Laft^our’s 
jX)sition. Labour would control eight 
more cities (listed below) if aldermen 
were not taken into account, and Hud¬ 
dersfield would slip from Tor^^ control. 

Councifllors Aldermen 
Con Lab Other Con Lab Other 

Cardiff 26 32 — 19 — — 

Huddersfield 21 20 ^ 10 2 Lib 3 

Ipswich 16 25 Lib 1 11 3 — 

Newcasfle/T/ne 22 35 — 19 — — 

Nortfvempton 16 20 — 9 3 — 

Oxford 16 29 Ci;’,;'',® 10 

Southampton 23 31 — 15 3 — 

Wolverhampton 25 36 — 15 5 — 

York _ 17 22 — 10 3 — 

PR ; P 0 optB's RBpresBntMivB (ex-lMbour) 

Aldennen are to enjoy just two more 
years of such intense municipal political 
.significance before Mr Poter Walker 
consigns them to history. In the mean¬ 
time some of these councils could slide 
over to Labour during the next two 
years. The filling of any vacancies on 
the aldemianic bench will be in the 
hands of tlie councillors, and already 
the resignation of a Tory alderman in 
Oxford has given Labour a chance to 
strengthen its commanding poeition, 
Continued on page 94. Table on page 
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The Four Stripes. Hard to cichieve^tfually hard to keep. 

bur Captain wishes you a pleasant ffight 


To most people, a BEA Captain is a 
friendly voice over the aircraft address system. 

But there’s a few things your Captain 
has to do before he speaks to you. Let’s 
take them in order. 

First, he has to spend two years at 
flying school, followed by six months at the 
BEA Training School, where he ‘flies’ 

80 hours on the Flight Simulator. I'hen he 
begins service-as a Second Officer. About 
four years later, he’ll be a First Officer. 


Nine or ten years after chat- il l/"’s 
really good, and we don’t make it easy-he 
can become a BEA Captain. 

Before each take-off from London, he 
has a 30'minute briefing and passes it on to 
his crew. He’s responsible for exhaustive 
checks of the plane and personnel-164 dials 
in the Trident cockpit alone. He takes off. 

Only then can your Captain say: ‘Ladies 
and Gentlemen, this is your Captain, 
wishing you all a very^ pleasant flight’. 



IburCs^jtain wishes you 
apkasantttighi. 
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SOME 

PEOPlfBUY 
WUER 
EY THE CUP 


In arid regions the water-vendor 
is a familiar tradesman. 

A coin for a cup. Scarcity 
makes water a precious com¬ 
modity. Don’t be careless with it. 

There are careless people, 
though — people who live 
where water is so plentiful that 
they’ve taken it for granted. 

Let it run to waste. Polluted it. 
Mismanaged it. 

The needs are urgent. 
Where water is scarce, it must be 
provided. Where endangered, 
it must be rescued. 

Water needs to be man¬ 
aged as expertly as money, 
or homes, or businesses. 

Helping regions and 
nations harness, conserve, and 
protect their water resources 
is a very important part of 
our company’s business. 

We have engineered vast 
irrigation projects that have 
brought major areas of desert 
land into fertile cultivation. 


We design and build waste 
treatment systems to process 
the sewage of a small com¬ 
munity, a sizeable town, or a 
city of millions of people. And, 
in the process, make waste- 
water re-usable. 

We manufacture pumps 
that can irrigate a farm, a golf 
course, a municipal park, or, 
indeed, an entire province 
Pumps to put out fires. Or to 
move millions of gallons of 
water in giant flood control 
projects. 

We also build treatment 
systems to reclaim water at 
industrial plants, refineries, 
and factories. 

We think water deserves a 
high priority on the human scale. 

And our kind of technology 
can be very useful to those 
who agree. 

FMC has offices in principal cities throughout 
the world. To learn more about this versatile 
company, please write for our booklet, 
“Achievements.” 

FMC CORPORATION 

■■.i” .!.■ > r.,i.M n .1 :ii(, ij A 

A VERY UREhUL COMPANY 




The helpFul bank 
is part of the 
local scene 
in over 30 lands. 

"The Royal" 

Arg<;nlifij • • lirozil • BriiiL.li I luiuJurjs • C ayman 

Germany-Cifiidt BriMin• tnjvan»»• Fl.im• Hunfj Kfiruj• Jarnaica-Japan* 




Pato. The gducho game in Argentina. It’s sort of a 
Pampa Polo , a spectacular sport played in Buenos 
Aires and throughout the country. Royal Bankers 
may not be very good at Pato But we know the 
field. We re involved with the customs and the 
people. And, we know international banking, especially with 
a South American flavour. We have branches in Argentina, 
Colombia and Guyana. Affiliates in Brazil and Venezuela. 
And, correspondents in every other country. If you’re doing 
business in South America, call us. See how helpful we can be. 

THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 

London. G I olhbury. fC2R /JY TgI . 01-606-6633. 

2 Cockspur St, SW1Y 5BQ. lei: 01 930-7921 
Piiris, 3 rue Scribe, Pans 9oino Tel 7420240 
Hetj'onal Rcproseritalives in Brussels and Franklurt. 

Head Office, Place Ville Marie, Montreal 


Colombi.i • Doriiifiican Republic;• Ldstern Caribbean - France* French West Indies 
Lebanon- l^uerto RK;o-TrinicJdd & Tobago-Linited States-Venezuela-Virgin 'slands 
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Votes in local elections, 1972. 



< 

1 

9 

1971 

(%) 

Swing 


Con. 

Lab. 

Lib. 

Others 

1970-2 

1971-2 

Aberdeen 

' 36.9 

570 

4.0 

2.1 

- 5-9 

t 

Basildon 

349 

51./ 

0.6 

13-4 

-10.7 

+7-6 

Birkenhead 

36.3 

48.5 

15.0 

0.2 

“I3‘0 

+ 1.1 

Birmingham 

43-3 

51.0 

51 

0.6 

- 5.5 

^5*3 

Blackburn 

371 

46.0 

6.2 

10.7 

— 6.2 

4^3-8 

Blackpool 

54-st 

38*4 

3*6 

3.8 

— 12.1 

+ *•7 

Bolton 

5^-0 

47-9 


O.l 

1-7 

+6.9 

Bournemouth 

587 

52.5 

4.2 

4*5 

t 

+2.2 

Bradford 

43 5 

48,4 

2.3 

5*8 

— 4.8 

+6.2 

Brighton 

52./ 

46.8 

— 

1.1 

- 7.0 

+4.5 

Bristol 

* 44 7 

52,2 

1.8 

»*3 

- 7.6 

+6.* 

Ganlif! 

407 

477 

31 

8.5 

“ 9*3 

+ 1.3 

Coventry 

407 

38.2 


i.i 

- 6.7 

+4.5 

Derby 

42.2 

54*6 

3-0 

0.2 

-11.5 

+ 1.4 

Dudley 

41.6 

58.4 

— 

— 

— 10.2 

+ 1.4 

Dundee 

b 32.8 

5^7 

— 

15.5 

- 5-4 

—O.I 

Edinburgh 

21.8 

44-2 

10.3 

23*7 

“ 5-5 

+0.02 

Glasgow 

b 33.0 

532 

t-3 


- 6.7 

+0.4 

Havant & W. 

39-6 

26.9 

10.9 

22.6 

t 

t 

Huddersfield 

Hull 

40.1 

297 

47^0 

68.3 

91 

0.8 

3.8 

1.2 

- 7.0 

- 2-7 

+6.9 
+ 2.6 

Ipswich 

43-4 

52.8 

3-3 

0.5 

-14.1 

+4.0 

Leeds 

36.1 

52.6 

8.9 

2*4 

— 12.0 

+1.5 

Leicester 

40.5 

52.6 

2.5 

4*4 

— 11.4 

+3-1 

Liverpool 

b 34,0 

49*3 

15-8 

0,9 

“"-13.0 


Luton 

41^9 

50.2 

6.0 

!*9 

- 5*6 

+ 4.8 

Manchester 

447 

517 

2.7 

0.9 


+ 9-2 

Newcastle 

399 

59* f 

0.2 

0.8 

» S.7 

+ 2.0 

Newport 

32.8 

587 

5*3 

3*2 

“ 5-9 

+ 1.7 

Northampton 

42,8 

57*0 


0.2 

— la.o 

+ 1.6 

Norwich 

340 

59*i 

6.9 

— 

— 6.1 

+3.5 

Nottingham 

40,8 

577 

0.9 

0.6 

~ 7-5 

+3-4 

Oldham 

377 

58.8 

3*5 

— 

— 10.8 

+ 1.6 

Oxford 

4S5 

4BS 

8.4 

0.5 

- 3.6 

+3.0 

Plymouth 

50-4 

49*8 



- 5-0 

+3-8 

Poole 

36.B 

37-0 

22.6 

3*6 

t 

T 

Portsmouth 

48.6 

43*9 

4*5 

3*0 


+4.6 

Reading 

38.6 

46.6 

14.6 

0.2 

“ 1"* 

+3.0 

St Helens 


58.6 

*5*5 

— 

t 

t 

Salford 

35*3 

607 

3*6 

0.4 

“11.9 

"♦“5-1 

Sheffield 

37.2 

58.5 

4*3 

2.0 

“ 5-7 

+5-1 

Solihull 

b 59.2 

28.9 

8.9 

3*0 

- 5-2 

t 

South Shields 

a 42.8 

56-2 


1.0 

- 6.7 

+5-< 

Southampton 

45-5 

50.2 

2.6 

»*7 

- 6.1 

+5-8 

Sou til end 

504 

3^*3 

14.8 

2.5 

*- 8.9 

+ 1.7 

Stockport 

457 

52.0 

2.1 

0.2 

- 6.1 

+6.0 

Stoke-on-Trent 

b 31-8 

65.9 

*5 

1.0 

“11.7 

+5-5 

Sunderland 

330 

81,3 


5*7 

t 

+ 1.0 

Swansea 

34*8 

45-7 

— 

>9*5 

t 

t 

Tee-sskle 

b 40./ 

59*8 

— 

O.I 

- 9*3 

+ 2.5 

Thurrock 

23.2 

664 

2.6 

7.8 

— 11.0 

+ *•5 

Torbay 

49-4 

36.9 

11.0 

2.7 


t 

Walsall 

b 38.0 

6t.i 

— 

0.9 

—11.6 

+8.0 

Warlcy 

West Bromwich 

35-6 

61.7 

— 

2.7 

-15-7 


5^-9 

63,1 

— 


— 10.4 

Wolverhampton 

40.2 

54*7 

4*9 

0.2 

— 15.2 

—0,2 

York 

42.7 

50*8 

6.5 


- 6.6 

+4-4 

Barnsley 

€.8 

655 

7.0 

20.7 

t 

t 

Barrow 

37*2 

59-8 


3*0 

- 6.3 

+0.1 

Basingstoke 

46,2 

50 .S 

3*3 

— 

- 1*9 

+ 10.4 

Bcabington 

52.7 

47-3 

— 

— 


+7.7 

Bedfoi^ 

42.2 

48.5 

9*2 

O.I 

— 16.0 

+3.1 



Votes Cast 

J 97 I (%) 

Swing 


Con. 

Lab. 

Lib. 

Others 

1970-2 

1971-a 

Bootle 

28,1 

69,1 

— 

2.8 

“> 3*4 

+ 2.7 

Burnley 

34*0 

58*5 

6.7 

0,8 

- 4.0 

+4.0 

Burton 

40*9 

59* t 

— 

— 

- 8.9 

+4.2 

Bury 

48,0 

54*0 

— 

— 

“ 7-5 

+5.2 

Carlisle 

39*8 

58*5 

I.I 

0.6 

-10.3 

+ 0.1 

Chatham 

44 *J 

55*9 

— 

— 

“ 9-7 

+ 9.0 

Oheadle & G. 

4^*3 

13.2 

26.4 

18.1 

t 

+ 2.9 

Chelmsford 

43*^ 

47*0 

9*2 

0.6 

- 8.a 

4 1.9 

Chester 

48.1 

45*4 

6.1 

0.4 

- 3-6 

’i’ 5-7 

Chesterfield 

31.8 

64.1 

1.1 

3*0 

-14.2 

—1.6 

Chigwcll 

58.2 

43*8 

— 

0.2 

— 6.2 

+4.0 

Coatbridge 

b 404 

58.9 

— 

2.7 

— 12.6 

+ 3-0 

Colchester 

42S 

48,8 

8,6 


“ 9-7 

+ 2.2 

Crawley 

344 

62.1 

2.8 

0*7 

- 7-7 

+ 1.4 

Doncaster 

4^*5 

548 

>•5 

1.4 

- 7.0 

+ 2.5 

Bast Kilbride 

^9*3 

40-9 


29.8 

~ 5.2 

+0.5 

Eastbourne 

45*4 

25*2 

29-4 

— 

t 

+4.3 

Ellesmere Port 

34*4 

85*3 


3*3 

— 1.1 

+3.7 

Exeter 

37*0 

42.3 

20.5 

0.2 

- 6.8 

—0.8 

Gateshead 

a 35*8 

83*8 


0.4 

- 8.6 

+2.2 

Oilliingham 

54*3 

457 

— 


-12.5 

-t-1.7 

Gloucester 

46.0 

47*8 

6.4 

— 

“ 4-2 

+7.1 

Gravesend 

40.6 

58*1 


1*3 

— 11.8 

+2,6 

Greenock 

0.5 

51*4 

45* f 

3*0 

t 

t 

Grimsby 

40,0 

4B.8 

9*9 

1-3 

“ 9*0 

+ 1.1 

Guildford 

44,2 

354 

17.7 

2.7 

“ 3-3 

^ 3-9 

Halesowen 

38.8 

42.4 

1B.8 


t 

~ 3 -o 

Haltemprice 

b 67.5 

29,1 

— 

3-4 

t 

-6,7 

Hartlepool 

40.3 

577 

I.O 

1.0 

“ . 5-9 

+ 2.6 

Hastings 

44*4 

28.3 

27*3 

— 

- 8.0 

t 

H. Hempstead 

38.0 

83*0 

— 

I.O 

— 11.6 

+0.6 

High Wya>mbc 

4^*5 

49*8 

77 

— 

- 6.0 

+4.2 

Huyton 

30.5 

69,1 

— 

0.4 

“» 5*5 

+ *•4 

Keighley 

47*5 

53*5 

— 


“ 9*9 

H-4*8 

Kirkby 


847 

20.6 

14.7 

t 

f 

Lincoln 

40,8 

55*5 

— 

3-7 

“ 2® 

+ 5*5 

Lowestoft 

38.9 

57*1 

2,8 

1.2 

— 8,2 

+2.1 

Maidstone 

38.9 

32.3 

28.6 

0.2 

' 10.8 

+0.6 

Mansfield 

34*3 

63,6 

— 

2.1 

“ 6,2 

+2.3 

Margate 

53*8 

3o.t 

10.5 

5*8 

1.5 

+2.4 

Middleton 

41.2 

57*5 

— 

1*3 

- 9.0 

+ 3*3 

Motherwell & W. 

b 31.6 

48.6 

— 

19-8 

t 

+ 1.2 

Nuneaton 

41,2 

58.8 

— 

— 

- 6.2 

+6.7 

Peterborough 

42.7 

57*3 

— 

— 

-10.5 

+3.7 

Preston 

39*3 

587 

1.8 

0.2 

“ 3-9 

+3,0 

Rochdale 

24*7 

48.9 

25.6 

0.8 

t 

t 

Rochester 

42.6 

45*9 

— 

i »*5 

- 5-5 

+6.3 

Rugby 

310 

49*8 

9*9 

9-3 

“ 7.9 

+5-a 

St Albans 

40.8 

403 

18.8 

O.I 

“* 3-4 

“ 3 *» 

Sale 

48.1 

28.7 

22.3 

0*9 


+2.7 

Slough 

37*8 

558 

H 

0.9 

—10.6 

"+■>•4 

Southport 

494 

26.0 

24.6 

— 

t 

t 

Stafford 

a 43.2 

56*8 

— 

0.2 

- 7-6 

+3.2 

Staines 

44*8 

49*4 

4-7 

I.I 

— 11,1 

+2.1 

Stevenage 

H4 

88,9 

8*3 

0.4 

-12.4 

+2.4 

Stretfoid 

47.1 

53*3 

— 

0.6 

“ 4-* 

+8.2 

Swindon 

35*9 

54*8 

3*9 

5*4 

“ 7.6 

+6.8 

Wakefield 

38.9 

58*3 

4*8 


- 3 -a 

+2.3 

Wallasey 

4^*3 

4i*3 

16.2 

0.2 

— 8.0 

+ 3-5 

Walton & W. 

54*5 

34.0 

i >*5 

— 

-- 6.2 

+4.8 

Warrington 

SO,J 

89*9 

— 

— 

— 12.2 

+ 1.5 

Wadofd 

377 

49*9 

12.1 

0*3 

“ 9-4 

+0.8 

Worcester 

45*^ 

52.0 

— 

2.8 

“ 7-3 

+2.7 

Yarmouth 

40*5 

53*5 

6.0 

— 

- 6.6 

+2.2 


Key to tables 

The left-hand side of this page down to 
York lists all urban authorities with a 
tiopulation of more than 100,000; the 
remainder (Barnsley onwards) arc those 
between 50,000 and 100,000 where every 
ward was contested this year. In authorities 
marked a the Conservative column refers 
to a local anti-socialist party; in those 
marked b the votes cast for Conservative- 
backed Progressives or Independents (or 
the Liverpool Protestant party) are included 


with the Conservatives. 

Italicised figures in the first three 
columns indicate that the party concerned 
had a contested candidate in every ward. 
The fourth column show.s votes cast for 
all other groups and for independents. 
The only groups to poll over 10% any¬ 
where were Ratepayers and Kcsidenis 
groups in Basildon (12.9), Cheadle (18 1)1 
Havant (20.5) and Swan.sca (14.2); House¬ 
holders in Kirkby (10.5); the Communist 
party in Motherwell (11.5), the SNP in 


East Kilbride (19.1) and former Conser¬ 
vative-backed Progressives in Edinburgh 
(17.0) and Citi/.ens in Barnsley (20.1). 

The last two columns show the swing to 
Conservative (plus sign) or to Labour 
(minus sign) since the 1970 and 1971 muni¬ 
cipal elections* Swing is calculated on the 
votes cast for the two main parties in 
wards fought by both parties in both 
years. A dagger (t) indicates that less than 
half the wards were comparable on this 
batisv 
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Continued from page i 8 
and in York two Conservative aider- 
men at odds with their x>arty group 
may make Tory control uncertain. 

Turnout was a little down on last 
year but still higher than in 1970. The 
Scottish National party (despite the 
Stirling by-election) lost votes; Plaid 
Cymru (perhaps b^ause of Merthyr) 
hfald its small vote. The vote for the 
anti-immigration campaign in Bradford 
dropped to 11 per cent in the wards 
iit fought (15 per cent last year), but 
the National Front polled 8 per cent 
in the wards it fought in Leicester. 

The Liberals had ups and downs but 
overall—for the first time in t&ie 1970s 
—it was jufi/t more up than down. Their 
total vote was up 2.5 per cent on last 
year. The vote.s cast in the towns in our 
table in the wards where all three 
parties fou ght both years were : _ 

1971 Ti 72 

Cons 246.435 37 . 7 % 242.892 38 . 7 % 

Labour 271.750 41 . 5 % 237.613 37 . 9 % 

Liberal 127.525 19 . 5 % 138.284 22 . 0 % 

Others 8.476 1 . 3 % 8.732 1 . 4 % 

The Liberal bridgehead in Liverpool 
was extended into Labour territory and 
Liberal councillors wlio had captured 
once safe Labour wards in Birnning- 
ham, Leeds and Sheffield when Labour 
was at its nadir did well to hold their 
seats this year. That was a break in the 
usual pattern of Liberals’ winning seats 
from the unpopular party only to lo.se 
them when it becomes popular again. 

Labour party 

Roy's weird IRI 

Mr Roy Jenkins delivered the second 
of his “ think-speeches ” about Labour’s 
future policy to a miners’ conference at 
Blackpool last weekend. It was on a 
real subject in regional unemployment, 
but reached a mainly bogus conclusion. 
This wa.s a pity, because the start of 
it was at'ain so attractive. Mr Jenkins 
looked back in well-documented anger 
as he hammered home how intolerable 
it is that unemployment in northern 
Britain has greatly exceeded the 
national average for nearly 50 years, 
and then analysed most of the right 
reasons (apart from bloody-minded 
trade vinionism) why we have never 
checked tlie vicious circle by diversify¬ 
ing out (.f the regions’ declining ship¬ 
building and coal, lie looked forward in 
striking warning that we may be 
making the same mistakes all over 
again, by not realising that manufac¬ 
turing is now likely to decline in 
favour of scrvice.s, .so that “even such 
a traditionally prosperous area as the 
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Jenkms: wrong way down the Ml 


West Midlands may be at the begin¬ 
ning of transition to depression pre¬ 
cisely because it is over-dependent on 
manufacturing.” It is a dreadful portent 
for the future that “ over two-fifth.s 
of the office floor space in England 
and Wales is in Greater London.” Mr 
Jenkins therefore made a very strong 
case for one of his two suggested solu¬ 
tions ; namely, a sustained regional 
employment premium that should be 
broadened to include the service indus¬ 
tries and not merely (indeed, not 
mainly) manufacturing. 

However, he was also right to say 
that some more “ deep-seated ” changes 
will be needed to back this up. That 
is why The Economist i.s, quite 
seriously, in favour of Britain pre¬ 
paring now to move the scat of govern¬ 
ment north from London, because the 
site of central government is the 
growing magnet for so many firms’ 
head office.^. Unfortunately, Mr 
Jenkins is too much part of the club 
of London-loving MPs and top civil 
servants to tell them that it is they who 
should be directed north to the York¬ 
shire moors. So his suggested “ deep- 
seated ” remedy was the shallowest and 
corniest of the lot: a “ state-holding 
company,” supported by a “ regional 
development bank,” which would 
establish a lot of nationalised industrial 
concerns in the regions from scratch. 

Mr Jenkins’s comparisons with Italy’s 
IRI and ENI are misleading. Itoly and 
some other continental countries have 
not got capital marl^ets, largely because 
capitalists there hide their funds away 
from tax collectors, formerly in 
mattre.sses and now in Swiss banks. The 
state therefore has to create capital 
investment to equal the idle or hidden 
savings ; although it has a wider field 
to choose from, the recent record in 
Italy has been rather bad. In Britain 
we do have a capital market, .which 
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searches for what the City i^ards as 
the most profitable commercial invest¬ 
ments. A British IRI would there¬ 
fore establish in the regions, probably 
on City advice, the mar^nal 
ventures that the City had decided 
were probably not quite viable, those 
that would most probably go bust. 

This would not be a “ deep-seated ” 
recipe for regional regeneration. Roy 
Jenkins’s many friends may say that 
he had a political need to look leftish 
at this time, and that this is as harm¬ 
less a way as any. That misses the most 
important point. To many in the great 
centre of British politics his is by far 
the most appealing voice in the political 
wilderness, calling on the country to 
prepare and make straight the way back 
to a politics of radical relevance. When 
he suggests that the best bulldozing 
technology for that road-preparation 
will be a stampede of white 
elephants down the Mi, he makes his 
sophisticates’ crusade look a farce. 

Council rents _ 

Who's laughing ? 

liabouT MPs seemed to enjoy them¬ 
selves on Monday night—'to judge by 
the noise they made^^xiiring the third 
reading of 'the Housing Finance Bill. 
Their (target was the housing minister, 
Mt Julian Amery, whom they acctised 
of a big climb-down because of the 
amendments he had made to his bill 
during the committee stage. Buit those 
concessions, which must mean thait 
many fewer council tenants will find 
themselves paying a £i a week more 
in rent from October, aire bound also 
to take rraiich of the steam out of 
Labour’s own campaign against the bill. 

Much of the controversy has been 
the product of confusion over just how 
much more council tenants would have 
to pay in rents. The Government’s 
intention is thait all tenants living in 
council property ^ould pay “ fair 
rents”—calculate theoretically upon 
market values less the scarcity factor, 
and irougldy comparable with registered 
unfurnirfiod privaite rents. There are 
to be means-tested rebates for poorer 
tenants and the ministier has always 
recognused that increases, to bring 
exMng irents up to the fair rent level, 
should be phas^. But the bill did pro¬ 
vide that Acre should be an interim 
rise of £i in council rents from next 
October (or smaller ones for councils 
which will have already made some 
increase in 1972-73)- 

The Labour attack has concentrated 
on both the ultimaite as well as the 



The Rename 

E-link Crossbar Exdionge 
WeVe ready to deHeer 


Crossbar is now available. 

We're all set to deliver. 

Built for E- Link, the fastest 'phone 
on the desk - Crossbar is built for speed. 

It has to be fast. 

Itisfast. 

No urn's and ah's while the exchancjo 
yawns your number through. Crossbar doesn't 
let you down along the line. 

1 - 2- 3-'Good morning, sir *' 

Crossbar shoots the number straight 
through Instantly* 

And reliably * 

Crossbar is more than a pretty pace -- 
Its reliable. That's proven reliability ! 

And Crossbar takes up a lot loss 
floor-space. 

Combine Crossbar with E- Link, 
and tne fastest 'phone on the desk 
even faster. 


And the Reliance E-Link Crossbar 
Exchange is available right now. 

On Reliance rental. 

We're ready to deliver 
Get the facts in front of you. 

Clip the coupon to your letterhead, 
and post it off to us today.ri^E^^-M^^ 


^ I want to know how Reliancn F-Link Crossbar^ 
I can speed up internal commuriicdtioii 
I Please send me moie information I 


k POSITION . 

s 

N Reliance Systems Limited, 

1 urnolls Mill Lane, 

^ Wellingborough, Northants 
NNB2RB' 


Tel' Wellingborougli 5000 


Reliaiiw E-IM CfQisiNii; Ready «diM ifou are. 








What are IBM doii% in this historic British house? 

Making British histoiy 


Hursley Park, Hampshire has a history that 
goes back to the Cromwells. But it added another piece of 
history three years ago. 

For here - now the home of IBM's biggest 
development laboratory outside the USA - one of the 
world's most advanced computer systems was born. 

The IBM System/370 Model 135. And it was conceived, 
designed and developed by British engineers. 

Early last year, manufacturing of the Model 135 began 
at Havant (also in Hampshire) where it is beingbuilt at a 
new plant employing around 1000 people. 

Havant, though only recently established, is already 
one of Britain's leading manufacturing centres tor 
computer systems. (In addition to the 135, italso 


produces the important Model 165.) 

Hampshire is only one of our centres of activity. 
There'sa major plant atQreenock which is producing data 
entry equipment, terminals, display units, computers 
and optical character readers. And which employs some 
2,000 people. 

Between them these British plants had delivered 
exportsapproaching£50m. in 1971. 

There's a point to all these statistics. Because all this 
activity is bringing wealth to Britain. 

And not only economic wealth: projects I ike the 
Model 135 are placing British computer technolo^ and 
knowhow among the most advanced in the world. 

And that’s the sort of wealth you can't measure. 

IBM 


IBM United Kingdom Limited. 389 Chiswick High Roed, London, W.4, 
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unmixienYt dse in oontnoil rents, ailimng 
that on average they would double— 
hotly disputed by die Gkivermnen't— 
and tbait the £i rise in October would 
bring hardship to many people. During 
the commiittee stage, Mr Amery was 
persuaded that whait ^tenants aire already 
paying in some pants of the country 
is already so near to a fair rent that the 
£ I a week rise would drive them over 
the 'top—and that would push their 
oounciil landlords into the neecSess 
camploioation of dishing out large 
refoiirxls. Hhe nrintiister cited the exiam|de 
of Birmingham, which estmitates that 
aveiage increases of only 35P wouikl 
bring the city’s renits up to the likely 
fanr rent level. He had already made a 
concessiion in committee to any council 
whkh reckoned that, by impmng the 
£i interim increase, over 10 per cent 
of iits tenants would be paying moane 
than a fair rent. He went a step farther 
and reduced that figure to 2 per 
cent! those councils will be able to 
dhaige less than the £i increase. 

It was only hsft week, on the final 
day of the rej^rt stage, that the Oppo¬ 
sition reaitised the exltent to which this 
might eat into the arithmetic of the 
bill, which depends upon rents rising to 
match subsidy reductions. For, as Mt 
G rosland pointed out on Monday, if 
Birmingham qualified for <thait exemp¬ 
tion, \i^ait albouft the Greater London 
Ck>uncii!l ? In how many London 
boroughs and provincial cities has the 
steadily rising trend of cooirjoil .rents 
alieady brought them within £i of 
fair rents ? 

Proper questions—but where do 
they leave those Labour councils which 
have been threaltening to refuse to 
impose the £i a week inoreases ? After 
last week’s eiection victories, Sheffield 
took the lead in cailling together the 
Labour leaders of 50 dities and towns 
to a meeting next month to co-ordinate 



resisitance to the bill. This is an issue 
which has split some local Labour 
parties. Its exploitation during the 
council elections seems to have had 
little or no effect upon voting. 
NatkwMy, the party is doing Its beet 
to douse the fire. When the effects of 
the Government’s amendments to the 
bill are fully appreciated, the campaign 
will probably fizzle out altogeDlier. 

Education _ 

What's the 
percentage ? 

The rate at which education expendi¬ 
ture is increasing is beginning to 
frighten all serious politicians, and 
even those who clamour for expansion 
without ever running tlie risk of having 
to put their policies into practice. On 
Tuesday, a conference on educational 
costs, organised by the Council for 
Educational Advance, was given 
estimates of what sort of money will 
be needed in future and what it is 
realistic to expect. 

Mr Howard Glennerster, of the 
London School of Economics, argued 
that a programme which allowed for 
the most commonly canvassed reforms 
to be carried out by 1980 would require 
an increase in the education budget, in 
real terms, of 5.4 per cent per annum. 
Mr John Hill, chairman of the Tories’ 
education committee, reckoned that an 
annual increase of 3 per cent would 
do no more than allow for the 
continuation of existing Govom-ment 
policies. Then there was Mrs Shirley 
Williams, shadow home secretary and 
an ex-minister of state at the education 
department, declaring that it would 
be unreasonable to hope for an annual 
rate of increase in education expendi¬ 
ture of much over 4 per cent a year. 
Since the most recent white paper on 
government expenditure allows for the 
education budget to rise by only 3.8 
per cent per annum over the next few 
years, Mr Hill’s argument sounded 
decidedly pessimistic ; but it is also 
probably true that Mr Glennerster is 
unduly optimistic about what could be 
done for 5.4 per cent, and that Mrs 
Williams, who did at least list the 
reforms in her order of priority, would 
not be able to get very far down the 
list. 

Mrs Williams put an expansion in 
the educational priority areas pro¬ 
gramme highest on her list. She would 
like to see the proportion of primary 
schools involved go up from the present 
4 per cent to the lo per cent originally 


suggested in the Plowden report; Mr 
(Glennerster costed this at around £63in 
a year. Mr Hill did not speak for the 
Secretary of State for Education, Mrs 
Thatcher, but it looks as though the 
'Fories will move on from their pre¬ 
occupation with primary schools to 
meet some of the groundswel! of 
agitation for more nurser>' schooling. 
Mr Glennerster costed a full nursery 
school programme at around £65m a 
year, but did not allow for any fees ; 
the 'Fories are likely to toy with this 
idea, which wa^s recommended by a 
minority of the Plowden committee. 

Second on her list, Mrs Williams 
placed the expansion of further 
education—including compulsory block 
release, for which she would lay the 
cost on industry, and, third, a limited 
amount of nursery education. She also 
put, most forcefully, the argument that 
there is a “ multiplier ” effect in educa¬ 
tion : concentrate resources on any one 
area and you tend to increase the 
demand for more or better education 
somewhere else in the sector. That 
has the advantage of being a 
superior-sounding argument against the 
(Government’s primary school pro¬ 
gramme, but Mrs Williams is, of 
course, quite right. And if the Tories 
needed any prcx)f that education is a 
bottomless pit they provided it them¬ 
selves this week, with the announce¬ 
ment that although, when they started 
on their primary rebuilding pro¬ 
gramme, they believed there were some 
3,000 pre-i9C)3 schools that local 
education authorities wished to 
replace, the figure has now escalated 
to well over 6,000. 



Here come the 
fillies 


Kempton Park, one of the country’s 
more obnoxious racecourses, became 
the first to run a women’s race under 
Jockey Club rules, and the second to^ 
hold a morning meeting, on Cup final 
day. This acknowledged that racing 
is now part of showbiz, although 
(since it relies even more on gambling 
to survive) a more pertinent innova¬ 
tion was the decision by Joe Coral, 
the bookmaking firm, that it would 
start subsidising on-course customers 
by paying part of their price of entry. 
Still, the jockettes (officially, lady 
riders) were decorative enough, even 
if that was all some of them proved to 
be when they got on their horse’s back. 

They emerged from their makeshift 
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Lady riders: losing the pretty way 


changing room lo warm applause, and 
a sinal' boy, suitably prompted, cried ; 
“ Good luck, ladies.*' Those more 
dubious of the experiment, chiefly of 
advancing years, were heard to 
murmur darkly : “ I only hope there 
isn't a ghastly accident.” There wasn’t. 
Since the girls were used to riding work 
in all weathers, point-to-points and 
eventing, even Kempton at its worst 
had no terrors for most of them. As 
expected, success went to a rank out¬ 
sider, who turned out to be the likeable 
Miss Mcriel Tufnell, riding her 
mother's horse, Scorched Earth, which 
had never run under Jockey Club rules 
either. The odds for those perspicacious 
enough to pick this team were 30 to i. 
Miss Tufnell modestly accepted fame, 
and she and her two nearest rivals got 
bouquets ; the sponsoring firm, Goya, 
got publicity for its cosmetics ; privi- 
iege(i racegoers got a free bubblebath 
packet ; and the bookies took a packet. 
So nearly everyone (except Arsenal 
suj)pfirteix) voted the day a rousing, 
daiiiiL;. here-to-stay success. 

Cohabitation 

Night watchmen 

I'he Supplementary benefits Commis- 
Mon iv ;main being berated about the 
“ coluibitatioii " lule. What is at issue is 
the leiuilation by winch a single woman 
in receipt of supi)lf‘inentary benefit has 
it willulTuvvn 'f she is found to be 
cohabiting. I lie commission does 
not (listmguisi) betv\een common-law 
. and legal marriages, so that u man can 
^ claim supplemenlarx benclit for his 
g;4^endants without a mairiage cerii- 
Sn^tc ; tfie corollary' is that a 
If.Cohabiting *’ woman canruH claim 


benefit in her own right. Otherwise, the 
commission pointed out in a white 
paper published last year in a vain 
attempt lo end the criticism, unmarried 
couples would be treated more favour¬ 
ably than married ones. 

One contentious issue is the defini¬ 
tion of cohabitation ; the other is the 
way in which a case is established. 
Checking on suspected cases takes up. 
Sir Keith Joseph told the House of 
Gommons on Tuesday, “only” just 
over a third of the time of the com¬ 
mission’s special investigators ; these 
suspects represent a minute fraction of 
the commission’s beneficiaries. In 1970, 
some 9,000 suspected cohabitations or 
fictitious desertions were investigated 
and in rather over 4,000 benefit was 
withdrawn. The 197; White paper 
covered 11 pages with an attempt to 
define what the commission undersftood 
by cohabitation, but 'this still did not 
amount to a full text of the instruc¬ 
tions issued to the investigators. Parts 
of these have leaked into the press 
over the years, but Sir Keith Joseph 
still refuses to publish them because, as 
he frankly told the Commons, that 
would make things too easy for those 
out to defraud the commission. 

What has emerged does not serve 
to make the definition any clearer. The 
commission stressed last year that it 
was not just on the lookout for a sexual 
relationship, but this still appears to be 
the most important ^ element and it is 
easy to see why : it is extraordinarily 
hard to prove that a man is actually 
providing financial support for a 
claimant and not too difficult to prove 
that he spends, say, four nights a week 
with her. An important element in any 
case is declared to be public acknow¬ 
ledgment of the union (the es.sence of 
common-law marriage): but proof of 
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that entails questioning of neighbours 
or putting trick questions to the 
claimant, which is not a very ^voury 
business. 

It will be interesting to see what the 
report from the Committee into Abuse 
of Social Security Benefits, due later 
this summer, has to say on the matter. 
The worry now is that since a man is, 
of course, under no duty to support 
his cohabitee (though if he fathered any 
of her children he has an obligation to 
support them), a woman who loses her 
benefit loses her security, and most of 
the women involved are living from 
hand to mouth. Last week, Sir Keith 
Joseph made an important conce.ssion : 
some benefit may be paid for four 
weeks after the cortinii«sion decides that 
a beneficiary is cohabiting. That should 
give time either to appeal or to decide 
the companion is not worth the loss 
of income. It was a very fair decision, 
but it has not ended the indignity— 
or the criticism. 

Births _ 

No rebound 


Ever since the birth rate began to fall 
.so sharply from its 1964 level—catching 
out the extrapolating statisticians who 
plan for maternity hospitals, primary 
sdhook and the like—another upswing 
was predicted to be just around the 
corner : after all, the postwar baby 
“ bulge ” should have been coming up 
to its child-bearing peak. At last, at the 
beginning of 1971, it looked as if the 
rate really had begun to rise again. 
But the final figure for the full year, 
published on Tuesday, is just as low 
as that for 1970. The number of 
births was nearly 100,000 below the 
total for 1964. 

Has the birth rate then settled at a 
new, low level ? It would not, after 
all, be particularly low compared with 
the rest of western Europe (always 
excluding Italy and Spain). The rise in 
abortions obviously takes its toU, but 
the number of illegitimate births has 
shown only a rnodest decline over the 
past five years. The live birth rate has 
also been boosted by a slight but 
steady decrease in still-births, which in 
1971 fell under 10,000 for the first time 
ever. An up-to-date calculation of fer¬ 
tility rates must depend on a full 
analysis of the census; the most recent 
figures still show, on the one hand, a 
sharp increase in births to teenagers— 
the rate has, depressingly, more tlian 
doubled since the early 1950s—^and, on 
the other, a steady decrease in births 
to women over 20. 
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Why youVe goiig to see 
a lot of Bhiebirabtliis summec 


Nissan Datsun make a lot of motor cars. 
Enough to make the company the 5th largest 
manufacturer in the world. 

But to stay in the big league Datsun know they 
have to make their good cars even better. 

The new Bluebirds arc testimony to how well 
they do it. 

Already more than 1,500,000 of the original 
Bluebirds have been sold in 120 countries. And 
the basic Bluebird engine powers some 3,000,000 
vorioas Datsun vehicles. 

From this enormous amount of automotive 
manufacturing experience comes a new generation 
of Bluebirds. The best Bluebirds yet. 

Let’s Stan with the 1972 engines; an advanced 
o.h.c. design with alloy head and compound 
carburettor; it comes in i6oocc and iSoocc forms. 
And with three million units behind it there’s a 
long reliable future in front of it. 

The 1600 unit produces 100 b.h.p. (S.A.E.) 
that’ll let you do up to 100 m.p.h., the 1800 unit T05 
b.h.p. cS.A.E.) up to 105 m.p.h. and the 180 SSS 
coupe 115 b.h.p. (S.A.E.) up to no m.p.h. Around 
the up-to-date engine is very up-to-date coachwork. 
Styled by the wind tunnel and not simply by the 
marketing men. 

So the new Bluebirds turn heads and 
not stomachs. And as Datsun like to keep their 


customers, the new cars are built with safety very 
much in mind. Which is why the Bluebird’s 
passenger compartment Ls immensely strong and 
crush resistant. 

Then there arc other safety features such as 
the carefully placed petrol tank, the burst proof 
locks, the collapsible steering column, power 
assisted twin circuit brakes with anti-lock valves, 
and anti-glare dash. 

So the new Bluebirds are not only more 
powerful and better designed than before, but set 
entirely new standards in motoring safety. 

And if that isn’t enough to send you rapidly to 
one of Datsun’s 185 British dealers, there is 
something extra. Quite a lot extra. 

Because standard features on the Bluebirds 
include front disc brakes, 3-speed fresh air/hcatcr, 
2-speed wipers, electric washer, steering lock, 
reversing lights, handbrake warning light, trip 
meter, radial tyres, clock, fully reclining sears, 
hazard warning lights, headlamp flasher, padded 
armrest/door pulls all round and thief proof locks. 

On the t8oo models you get even more; like 
front seat headrests, a heated rear window, and a 
radio. 

Now you have an idea why you’ll be seeing a 
lot of Bluebirds in the country this summer. 


Datsun 160B 

Available as a standard 4 -door saloon, 
4 -door saloon deluxe (illustrated), and 
4 -door saloon deluxe automatic. 

1600 cc’s, max bhp 100 (S.A.E.j, 

100 mph. From £ 1,15431 inc. r.T. 



Datsun ISOB SSS Coupe 

Hardtop Super Sports Coupe 
available in manual or automatic. 1800 cc' 
max blm 115 (S. A.E.il 10 mph. 

From £1,498.69 inc. P.T. 


Datsun ISOB 

Available as a 4-door saloon deluxe 
(iUnttrated), and 4-door saloon deluxe 
automatic. 1800 cc’s max bhp 100 
CS.A.B0,105 mph. 

From £1358.52 inc. 


PoraempUttiiiHfDatttm UK d§aUrhpUmtWiut0 DauunHoiiU,BrightmRd,t Warthintt Sussex. 


A BBODuer or the nissan moTon co. 
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It sometimes tal«s a big bang before they see the light 


To start with, let’s explode a few myths 
about Tarmac. 

Hands up all those who think we just lay that 
* black stuff’ on roads. We do. In vast quantities. 
Hands up all those who think we also 
build motorways and factories. Right again. 
In fact you’d probably have to work for 
Tarmac to know the full story. 



About the industrial cutting tools we make, 
the homes we build, the stainless steel we stock, 
our bitumen refineries, timber business, 
road haulage, our fuel oil distribution service. 

So when we work on a project like a 
power station we're equipped for everything 
from the first blast of rock to the time 
when the lights go on. 



Tarmac 

THE MEANS AND THE END 

TARMAC GROUP, WOLVBRHAMmN. ENGLAND 
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Vietnam 



The Seventh fieets planes are almost all Nixon has hit, and he*s using them 


But how about the 
trans-Siberian express? 


It is not exactly like the blockade of 
Cuba during the missile crisis in 1962. 
One of the differences is that when you 
drop mines into a harbour, they stay 
there until a ship runs over them or a 
minesweeper scrapes them away or a 
built-in device (which the Americans 
hasten to say they have put in) 
turns them into floating chunks of 
scrap metal. In a way, a naval blockade 
is more flexible: the power that mounts 
it can decide whether or not to stand 
down in the face of a possible skirmish 
on the high seas with ships flying a 
different flag. It now becomes a 
matter of chance whether or not a 
Russian ship will bump up against an 
American mine and set off an inter¬ 
national crisis. Of course, the Russians 
may decide to stay well away, But 
reports that Russian minesweepers and 
minehunters (which use sonar devices 
to locate the mines) are already steam¬ 
ing south from Vladivostok mean that 
it is too soon set aside the possibility 


of just such an accident. 

There are more immediate questions 
to be answered about President Nixon’s 
kind of blockade. North Vietnam’s 
successes in the p^sent offensive in the 
south depend directly on the military 
hardware donated by the Russians. 
Will the blockade stop the flow of 
Russian and Chinese supplies that 
enable North Vietnam to wage the war 
and to make up for its losses of agri¬ 
cultural produce during last year’s 
floods? And will it have any immolate 
impact on the current military cam¬ 
paign in South Vietnam ? The North 
Vietnamese ^et about three-quarters 
of their foreign aid from the Soviet 
Union and eastern Europe, and most of 
it is transported by ihips operating out 
cyf Vladivostok and the Black Sea ports. 
At the beginning of the year, some 25 
Russian teats were operating daily on 
the Vladivostok-Haiphong imite. 

The Russians are also sending some 
small arms and foodstuffs down the 


trans-Siberian railway and through 
China. Although Cliinese hostility has 
made this a fairly unreliable way of 
getting Russian supplies through to 
Hanoi, the flow seems to have increased 
slightly in recent month' under an 
agreement that allows teams of North 
Vietnamese railwaymen to meet 
Russian trains at the border and guide 
them through China. Mosit Chinese aid 
to North Vietnam, naturally, is 
channelled through the two railway 
lines (Hanoi-Nanning and Hanoi- 
Kunrning) and the eight roads that 
cross the border. In 1969 military 
advisers told Mr Nixon’s National 
Security Council that the communists 
w'cre capable of moving up to 16,000 
tons a day down these roads and rail¬ 
ways into North Vietnam—which 
means that the mining of ports or a 
naval blockade would not sever the 
whole of North Vietnam’s lifeline, 
unless the Russians and the Chinese 
stopped any sort of co-operation with 
each other. 

The tactics that the Americans 
adopted this week took this into 
account. Concentrated bombing strikes 
will be flowi? against the land links 
between North Vie'tnam and China. 
But it is impossible to guarantee their 
effectiveness, since it has been estimated 
that it might require up to 6,000 
bombing sorties a month to seal the 
border—if the Chinese are still willing 
to lend an army of engineers to the 
North Vietnamese, as they did during 
the American bombing raids between 
1965 and 1968. 

The mining of the ports is likely to 
show more immediate results. Within 
two hours of Mr Nixon’s statement on 
Monday, American naval planes had 
mined Haiphong haibour and six other 
ports in North Vietnam : Hon Gai and 
Cam Pha (from which anthracite, one 
of the country’s few significant exports, 
is shipped), Quang Hie, Dong Hoi, 
Than Hoa and Vinh. Topography 
makes Haiphong haibour particularly 
vulnerable to mining, since the loading 
area is located on the narrow, sandy 
Cua Cam river. There were about 36 
vessels at Haiphong when the mines 
were dropped, a third of them 
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One who didn't survive at Quang Tri 


Ru5:s2an. They were given three “day¬ 
light periods'' in which to make their 
escape before the mines were activated 
by automatic timing devices on I'hurs- 
day, and some of them, including a 
Russian one, made good their getaway. 

ITie Americans appear to have used 
a combination of pressure mines, 
triggered off by the increased pressure 
of water under a passing ship, acoustic 
mines, set off by noise, and magnetic 
mines. They contained a “ sterili¬ 
sation " mechanism that would switch 
them off after a fixed period, taking 
care of North Vietnam’s seven major 
ports, of course, does not put paid to 
all seaborne traffic. The Chinese may 
resort to light coastal vessels to carry 
supplies south from the port of Chan- 
kiang. That would confront Mr Nixon 
with the problem of whether or not 
to carry out his threat to take the 
“ appropriate measures within the 
internal and claimed territorial waters 
of North Vietnam *’ to stop seaborne 
supplies getting through. 

Even if the Americans could make 
their blockade lOO per cent effective 
througli the combination of mining, 
bombing and naval patrolling, the 
Russians might still just conceivably 
resort to a spectacular airlift. And it is 
doubtful whether the blockade will 
have any direct impact on the course 
of tlie current t^ajiipaign in South Viet¬ 
nam, Ihe communists arc said to have 
amassed enough fuel and ammunition 
around An Lo( to Iasi them for a 
month. There is thought to be a stock¬ 
pile of l)etween six and eight weeks’ 
supplies of fuel inside North Vietnam 
itsdf, although the Nortli Vietnamese 
divisions operating around Quang Tri 
probably being supplied on a week- 

{,'<j 


to-wcek basis. They are the most 
vulnerable to any sudden interruption 
in the flow. Although the North Viet¬ 
namese became more dependent on 
imports of Russian flour after last year’s 
floods, their troops in the south tend to 
live by foraging or by bringing in crops 
from Cam'bodia and Laos, 

The American blockade and the re¬ 
newed bombing of rail depots and 
supply dumps around Haiphong on 
Wednesday should certainly affect the 
capacity of the Vietnamese communists 
to launch future offensives. It will mean 
that they will have to push harder in 
the south to achieve their goals before 
they run short of the fuel and ammuni¬ 
tion they need to keep their sophistica¬ 
ted Strella rockets and T-54 tanks and 
heavy guns running. But, for the 
moment, the battle is still on the 
ground, and well on the southern side 
of the demilitarised zone. 


Thieu's last stand 

FROM OUR SAIGON CORRESPONDENT 

The American blockade had President 
Thieii’s full and enthusiastic endorse¬ 
ment, perhaps more for political than 
for purely military reasons. The South 
Vietnamese—both hawks and doves— 
have always tended to criticise the 
United States for failing to use its full 
military might against the North 
Vietnamese, a course which would risk 
a .showdown with Russia. Now they feel 
that Mr Nixon’s move probably comes 
too late but at least serves to prove 
that the Americans arc not going to 
cut and run. Tamer measures at this 
point might have given Mr Thieu’s 
opponents a pretext to move against 
him. Instead, the American blockade 
has helped to strengthen his position. 

A week ago, after the fall of Quang 
Tri and Tan Ganh, morale was run¬ 
ning very low and criticism of Mr 
I'hieu’s leadership was becoming 
increasingly audible in political and 
military circles. After the sacking of 
two generals on the northern front and 
the appointment of the country’s best 
commander, General Truong, to the 
defence of Hue, things looked a little 
brigliter. But there were still doubts 
about whether Mf Thieu was strong 
enough to sort out the squabbles and 
breaches of discipline within the 
military command that partly explained 
the rout of the 3rd division. 

Many people fell, for example, that 
there was a need to replace the com¬ 
mander of the second military region, 
General Ngo Dzu, before the impend¬ 
ing battle for Kontum. There are 
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obvious piolitical risks in sacking coips 
commanders, who are regional over¬ 
lords in every sense. The fact that Mr 
Thieu replaced General Dzu on Wed¬ 
nesday was a sign of his own increased 
authority and confidence after Mr 
Nixon’s speech. More reshuffling of 
.senior officers is expected to follow. 

The tensions and frictions which had 
developed in the officer corps even 
before the communist offensive, and 
which culminated in the sacking of 
General Vy, the defence minister, just 
before Easter, are now thought to be 
on the wane—partly because of 
reviving confidence in Mr Thieu’s 
leadership. There is plenty of specula¬ 
tion about conspiracies among displaced 
generals, but with firm American back¬ 
ing for Mr Thieu as the constitutional 
leader, and a growing appreciation of 
the need for unity, a coup does not yet 
appear to be on the cards. If the 
military situation deteriorates badly, of 
course, things may look different. 

Mr I'hieu went on television a few 
hours after Mr Nixon’s speech, and 
bitterly attacked commanders who had 
made mistakes on the battlefield. He 
asked parliament for sweeping powers 
to handle the present emergency. The 
lower house responded by drafting a 
bill that gave him power to rule by 
decree for six months, and a state of 
martial law came into effect at mid¬ 
night on Wednesday. The emergency 
measures will include increased 
isation, new taxes to raise cash for 
the increased defence budget, and 
tighter censorship of the local press. 
It is expected that the American Con¬ 
gress will 'rIso be a.sked for more money. 

Mr Thieu has still made little or no 
attempt to build bridges to his political 
opponents in a bid for at least tem¬ 
porary solidarity against the com¬ 
munists. Characteristically, he waits for 
others to come to him. For the moment 
his critics seem to be practis¬ 
ing self-restraint in the face of the 
North Vietnamese challenge. 


It all depends on 
Hu6 


The relative lull in the fighting inside 
South Vietnam that followed the fall 
of Quang Tri and the collapse of the 
3rd division was broken th‘iis by 
renewed communist offensives in the 
central highlands and atound An Loc. 
As the North Vietnamese edged in 
tx>wards Kontum from the north and 
the west, baitdes flared around tlie 
flanking fiirebases, and ihe outpost of 
Po Lei Kleng to the west of die city 
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How it looked when the North Vietnamese came into Quang Tri 


was reported to have been overrun on 
Tuesday morning. 

Farther east, in the coastal province 
of Binh Dinh, which is an old Vietcon.e; 
slronjE^hold, the communists set up a 
“ revolutionary administration ” and 
atitacked die lirnportant airfietld of Phu 
Cait, lo miles to the north of the pro¬ 
vincial capital of Qud Nhon. A direct 
attack on a major town in this part 
of the country would stretch South 
Vietnam’s anny still further, although 
it is being helped here by the 25,000 
tough South Korean troops that are 
posted in the region. 

Meanwhile the North Vietnamese 
made yet another tank assault on the 
city of An Loc, besieged for several 
weeks, and hand-to-hand fighting inside 
the town was reported on Thursday. 
President Thieu has been steeling him¬ 
self to face a possible attack on Saigon 
itself in the near fu'ture. When he 
declared martial law and the call-up 
of all iS-year-old youths this week, 
he also instructed the residents of 
Saigon »to look 'to 'their own defence's 
by buiiilding tirenches and other fortifica¬ 
tions. 

But the most •important battle is 
shaping up around Hue. It is not just 
tlrat Hu^, as the former royal capital 
and a city of 300,000, has a very great 
symbolic importance. It is that both 
sides have committed some of their best 
forces to the struggle for the city. When 
the North Vietnamese army paper 
Nhan Dan claimed recently that “all 
categories ” of South Vietnamese 
troops “ had been defeated on all types 
of battlefield,** it was rather overstating 
its case. The troops of the 3rd division 
who were routed at Quang Tri and 
later ran amok in the marketplace of 
Hu6 belong Do a unit that was hastiily 
tacked together last June. Many of iits 
B,ooo men were raw recruits, straggler 
or captured dcsertere. The troops that 
dfe guarding Hu6 are among the finest 
that South Vietnam possesses—the 


crack ist division and the marines, as 
well as infantry reinforcements brought 
up from the Mekong delta. The man 
who has just been appointed to com¬ 
mand them, General Ngo Quang 
Truong, is one of the most respected 
figures in the Saigon high command. 

This is not to say that General 
Truong will hold out agaiast the four 
communist divisions moving in on Hue 
from die north and west in a pincer 
movement. But he lias a fighting 
chance, especially if the weather stays 
clear enough for 'the American bombers 
to make a few effective hits. If the 
North Vietnamese do smash tlie ist 
division, on the other hand, it is hard 
to see how the South Vietnamese army 
could 'hold 'them back anywhere else. 

There are two things that still seem 
to be working -in favour of the South 
Vietnamese, despite their demoral'ising 
reverses. One is time. The North Viet¬ 
namese seem to be running seriously 
be*hind schedule, espeoi'ally if this really 
is meant to be an all-or-nothing assault 
designed to topple the Saigon govern¬ 
ment and make them the masters of 
the country. The rains are coming, and 
the blockade of North V^ietnani may 
have consiiderablc delayed effect. The 
other factor is public response inside 
South Vietnam. In areas like Binh 
Dinh, where -the Vietcong have been 
active since the war with 'the French 
and have never been really defeated, 
it has been relatively easy to recon- 
sitruct a comimunibt administration and 
kill the government’s supporters. The 
same system applied to Quang Tri or 
other occuipied towns has -amounted 'to 
nothing more Dhan military occupation 
with an ideological leavening. Com¬ 
munist appeals to the people of Hu6 
to rise up “ regardless of their class, 
religion or poMti:^ “ and “ strugg^le for 
the overthipow of 'the Thieu claque “ 
have net found much of an audience 
so for. The ba'ttie depends on the 
regulars. 


Peking waits 

Mr Nixon has createri a seriou.s 
dilemma for the Chinese. Their prob¬ 
lem lies not so much in the obstruction 
of Chinese aid to the North Vietnamese, 
although the intensified bombing of 
railway lines will certainly do that, 
China has coped with this kind of 
interdiction before by sending 20,000 
engineering troops to repair the lines as 
quickly as they were damaged. And 
it may well take such action again. 
Bombing has never been able to cut off 
overland traffic altogether. So China 
can count on getting niuch of its 
rnilitar\' supplies ihiousrh. 

What must worry the Chinese more 
are the pressures that will arise from 
the mining of Haiphong harbour. If the 
Russians decide against running the 
blockade tlieir only alternative, to 
maintain their inHucncc in Hanoi, 
is to apply to Cilhina for permission 
to send an increased volume of supplies 
by rail across China. I'he C^hiiiese liavc 
had several disputes with the Russians 
about this traffic in the past and they 
are probably keeping it down to a 
minimum. lUat if they refuse tlie Rus¬ 
sian request now, they will run the ri.sk 
of straining further their relations with 
Hanoi. 

C’hina’s attitude tovvaids North \'iel- 
nam has always been somewhat 
schizophrenic. Its desire to see a 
“ people's war" triiuTipli has been 
tempered by a reluctance to see the 
North Vietnamese extend their influ¬ 
ence, perhaps at the expense of China's 
ow^n, throughout the region. The 
(Chinese will sacrifice the North Viet¬ 
namese w'hen their national interests 
demand it —as they did a few months 
ago bv wTlcr ining Mr Nixon to Peking. 
But it is higliK unlikely that the 
Chinese w’ent so far then as lo make 
Mr Nixon any promises about 
diminishing their aid or persuading 
North \’ietnam to stop fighting. 

Since the announcement of Mr 
Ni.xon's visit to (Jhiiia, the North Viet¬ 
namese have made their displeasure 
known ; and they have been seen to 
move closer to the Russians. But the 
Chinese cannot afford to abandon their 
stake in Hanoi altogether ; a ho.sti!e 
North \'ictnam allied to Russia would 
be the most serious breach in the wall 
of friendly states which the Chinese 
hope to build up around their borders. 
So China may swallow its distaste for 
co-operating with the Russians, to some 
extent, in order to preserve its lines to 
Hanoi. 

The impact of Mr Nixon*s moves on 
Ciiinese-American relations will depend 
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larc^ely on how close to the Chinese 
border American bombers fly. On 
Thursday the People’s Daily denounced 
Mr Nixon’s actions as “ fla][(rant pro¬ 
vocations.” But its lan^ua.cce was more 
restrained than durin)L( the South 
Vietnamese attack into Laos in 1971, 
wlien the Chinese thouc;ht the 
attackers mitjht approach their border. 

The Russian 
armourers _ 

It was a mounting stream of lieavy 
Russian equipment that enabled the 
men in Hanoi to launch tfieir present 
offensive in South Vietnam. Tanks, 
heavy artillery and anti-aincraft 
weapons are the three kinds of hard¬ 
ware that the Anierirans would most 
like to prevent tlie Russians sending 
to North Vietnam. 

It is the T'-f)4 tank, the .second most 
recent Russian development in this 
field, that has given the North Viet- 
naine.se advance its muscle and 
mobility. A subsitantial number moved 
down the Ho Chi Minh trail (no mean 
feat in itself) in time to take part in the 
!>attle for An Loc, and more T'-54s 
led the preceding attack acioss the 
so-called demilitarised zone in the 
nortli. In artillery, the North Vietna¬ 
mese have a decided superiority over 
the South Vietnamese with the 130 mm 
gun. But it is their anti-aircraft wea¬ 
pons that have produced the biggest 
surprise. 

Going by past experience, one would 
have thought that the North Viet¬ 
namese attack, without any air cover 
at all, would have proved very 
vulnerable to American bombing. The 
communists have over 6,000 anti- 
iircraft guns, but not all of these are 
easily riic>l)ile and not many of those 
:oukl hit a fast-moving Phantom 
jet. Th(?rc has been a large increase in 
the number of sur^face-to-air (Sam) 
missiles during the past year, in par¬ 
ticular in the north. Sam launchers 
are difficult things to move, but there 
is apparently already one Sam site in 
the newly < apturcd province of Quang 
Tri. Nevertheless, the North Vietna¬ 
mese do not appi^ar to have the more 
recent Sani-^s, which the Egyptians 
have, and wdncii ran counter the inore 
accuratc luw-lcvcl bombers. 

But one ami-aircrafl weaimn has 
been used against the Americans in 
Vietnam with telling effect. At least 
one helicopter has been shot down by a 
new missile nicknamed “ Strella.” This 
Is apparently a hand-held missile which 
I 


is fired at a helicopter like a bazooka. 
Because it is both wire-guided and 
heat-seeking—in other words, it homes 
on the heat of an aircraft engine—it 
can be fired in the general direction 
of a helicopter with the near certainty 
of hitting it. It ha.s been called the SA-y. 
But it is unlikely to be part of the Sam 
series, which are all two-stage rockets 
mounted on trucks. It is more pro-bably 
an ingenious conversion of the Swatter 
anti-tank missile. Whatever its origin, 
tlie light, handy and simple Strella 
seems ideal for the North Vietnamese 
against the vast numbers of helicopters 
used by the Americans and South 
Vietnamese. It has probably been u.sed 
only once. But it has already had its 
effect. Helicopters are now flying dan¬ 
gerously low and spotter planes higher 
.with less accuracy in pinpointing tar¬ 
gets. One aim of the American block¬ 
ade is to make sure it is not used very 
often again. 

The fable of 
Kien Hoa _ 

FROM OUR SAIGON CORRESPONDENT 

If some high American official were to 
declare publicly that the Mekong delta 
remains unaffected by the oflFensive 
farther north, die press corps would be 
down there within hours calling him 
a liar. But when Mrs Binh, the National 
Liberation FroDt’s negotiator in Paris, 
sav"s in a press in'terview that most of 
Kien Hoa province has been taken 
over by revolutionary committees, she 
knows there is not much risk that the 
press will Ije so impolite as to challenge 
her asKiertion. This is how Vietnam 
myths become ensihirined as facts. 

Kien Hoa province, or Ben Tre as 
it is called by the communists, used to 
be a Vietcong stronghold in tbe delta. 
In iqGy the communists openly 
controlled two-'thirds of the villages 
there. .As the second largest rural 
province in the country, it provided 
them with much manpower, money 
and rice. But since 1969 the picture has 
changed. The government’s pacification 
programme has spread to every hairildt 
—'including the one where Russian 
cameramen once came to film faked 
battle scenes for a movie called “ The 
Great Wave of the Mekong.” 

Mrs Binh herself has family connec- 
tbns with Kien Hoa, and is known 
to have been there on a visit around 
1969. Last week, in an interview with 
the French communist newspaper 
ITiumanite, she was at pains to .show 
that the communists were now back in 
coiurol. In the district of True Giang, 
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she said, the population had established 
a people’s adinini.stration, and almost 
all other district centres in the province 
had done likewise. 

In fact no such thing has happened. 
The defence outpost at True Giang was 
attacked on March 22nd by North 
Vietnamese and a few local guerrillas, 
but the fight was over in less than two 
hours and the local district chief, 
dressed in shorts and .steel helmet, 
seemed very much in command as the 
enemy withdrew. In the district of lia 
Tri, a communist battalion tried to 
mount an attack on April 24th, but 
was unable to carry out its assignment 
because it ran short of ammunition and 
did not receive the co-operation it 
expected. The whole province rernain.s 
firmly under government control. 

In Kien Hoa, as in other delta pro¬ 
vinces, there has certainly been a jump 
in guerrilla activity since early April. 
But the only immediate danger is in the 
two provinces of An Xuyen and 
Chuong Thien, next door to the old 
communist base area in the U Minh 
forest. Things are bound to get worse. 
But during the current offensive it has 
almost seemed that the Vietcong in the 
delta have been under orders to keep 
their heads down. At any rate, Mrs 
fiinh’s account of ** powerful uprisings ” 
in Kien Hoa contains about as niudi 
truth as her repeated assertion that 
there are no North Vietnamese in 
South Vietnam. 
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A consumer-durable 
should be as durable as the consumer. 


In the jargon of marketing, a “consumer- 
durable" means something that people buy 
and expect to last 

The trouble is that some durables aren’t 

The cooker thatleavesyour food nice and 
cold. The toy that is child’s play to break. 

TI believes that durables must live up to 
their name. Consumers, on the other hand, 
don’t have to. 

Tube Investments is a very large and 


diverse engineering group: largeand diverse 
enough to make Churchill machine tools, 
Creda cookers. Ascot water heaters and 
Raleigh bicycles. 40" - of the TI group is act- 
ivelyconcemedwith consumer goods. Some 
are made by Tl overseas; many more are 
exported. 

All of them dxtgood goods. Shared re¬ 
search gives TI a techncuogical edge that is 
not misused. 


TPs attitude--and it’s found at every ' 
level - «tems from two basic belief 
One is that any business owes a respem- 
sibility to its employees and investors. 
They nave every right to a fair return. 

T he other is that any business owes a 
responsibility to its customers. They have 
eve^ right to a fair deal. 

Tne one thing TI has never {banned is 
ODsdescence. 
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How to tell a good hotel laundry 
from a bod hotel knindryk 



A good hotel laundry means no missing 
buttons. Ever. 

A really good one will spot loose but¬ 
tons and sew them on for you. And you don't 
even have to ask. 

And probably the best laundries in the 
world are staffed with people who understand 
your needs. 

People who know that harried business¬ 
men like yourself often need things on a 
moment's notice—and are entitled to get them. 
People who care just a little more. So you'll 
never find a frayed collar, an undone seam, 
a seamy job. 

How do we know so much about per¬ 
fection? Well, you could say we wrote the 
book. 

See, we have 63 great hotels around the 
world, and each is subject to over 800 checks 
from our Quality Control Manual, .several 
times a year. 

Checks on laundries, bellmen, banquets. 



blankets—just about every hotel service you 
could name. And if any hotel fails so much as 
one light bulb, somebod/s got to answer for it. 

Granted, that's a pretty fussy way to run 
a hotel. Let alone 63 of them. But we have our 
reasons. 

One, we think a great hotel is—or should 
be—the absolute cream of the industry crop. 
Everything should run smoothly, from the big¬ 
gest corporate banquet right down to the 
smallest collar button. 

Two, we believe in doing things with si /le 
and grace and elegance. That's why our 
lobbies are Louis XVI or solid onyx or straight 
out of some South Sea Paradise. Our moods, 
menus, and ambience will all let you know 
you've arrived. 

And you know you're in for some pretty 
special treatment. Or our name (and reputa¬ 
tion) isn't Inter Continental. 

For reservations, call Inter Continental 
Hotels or your travel agent. 


InterContinental Hotels How to tell the good hotels in: 

Abidjan. Amman. Amsterdam. Auckland. Bali. Bangkok. Barranquilla. Beirut. Berlin. Bogota. Bucharest. Budapest. Coil Caracas. 
Ciudad Guayana. Cologne. Cork. Curasao. Dacca. Djakarta. Dublin. Dussddorf. Frankfurt. Geneva. Hamburg. Hanover. 
Helsinki. Hong Kong Jerusalem. Kabul. Karachi. Kinshasa. Lahore. Ubreville. Umerick. Livingstone, London. Lusaka, 
Managua. Manila. Maracaibo. Medellin. Melbourne. Monrovia. Munich. Nairobi. New Delhi. Pago Fbgo. Paris. Ftersepolis. ■ ■ 
Ranee. Quito. Rawalpindi. San Salvador Santo Domingo. Shiraz. Singapore.Tahiti.Tehran.Tbkyo.Valencio. Vienna. Zagreb, 
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THEWORLD International Report 



Banel and Brandt have another week to took at each other 


A bungled job in Bonn 

FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPOWD.BWT Bonn 


West Germany’s poiliitiGianfS have once 
again fiitcjpj>ed b^k from the brink, 
liieiir leaders decided on Wednesday 
evening, .after six hours of debate in 
the Bundestag, to postpone a decision 
on the Wairsaw and Moscow treaties 
until nex't Wednesday. After so many 
days of exoitement and tension, of 
coiniinissionB, summit meetings, dead¬ 
lines and assurances of ratification, the 
German people must be regairding the 
whole affair nuudh as a cook does her 
collapsed souf 96 . 

The simple truth is that Herr Willy 
Brandt and his government did not 
want to risk losing the ratification vote, 
and the opposition leader, Herr Barzel, 
had made it quite clear that unless the 
government gave his paarty more time 
for thought iit would oppose ratification. 
In his second speech, on Wednesday 
afitemoon, the GhanoeUoir said that the 
opposition had already had two years 
to think the treaties over. The situation, 
he claimed, was exactly the same on 
Wednesday a$ it had been on Tuesday, 


when a joint resolution interpreting the 
treaties had been approved by both 
government and opposition, and he 
could see no need for further delay. 
Buit he suggested a short pause for 
talks, and during this pause the six-day 
adjournment was agreed. Herr Brandt 
then had to persuade those in has party 
who isaw political advantage in risking 
a defeat that this was the right course. 
But it is Herr Bansel who has to use the 
adjournment to hold his own party 
together; and its right-wing and refugee 
elements, who have totally opposed the 
treaities, wiU take some persuading. 

Nobody has emerged as a vi^r from 
this week’s contest. The two sides both 
look dastinotly bruised. The opposition 
has had some grounds for unease but 
it has probably played them up in its 
attempts to gain time. The government 
has not fully explained just what wore 
the Russian doubts th^ caused the 
last-minute crisis, nor how these doubts 
weure apparently resolved so speedily. 
The debate on the treaties finally 


began shortly after lo o’clock on 
Wednesday morning—the deadline set 
by tlie chancellor last week. But it 
only just succeeded in getting off the 
ground. Although the opposikion had 
agreed on Tue^ay afternoon to have 
botlli the del>ate and the vote the 
following day, dje first thing k did on 
Wednesday morning was to put down 
a motion that the ratification debate 
be removed from the Bundestag’s 
agenda. The mood of thankful relief 
that followed Tuesday morning’s aill- 
party agreement on the wording of 
the joint resolution setting out the west 
German interpretation of the treaties 
had been shattered by a bcrnibshell 
that fell at 6 pm. It was then learnt 
that the Russians had raised objections 
to two points in the resolution. 

Since the Russian ambassador in 
Bonn, Mr Valentin Falin, had attended 
the Tuesday morning meeting between 
the party leaders, and had raised no 
objections .then, the news was a blow 
indeed. But not to many members of 
the Christian Demoorait opposition who 
were at tllnat moment closeted in a 
party meeting trying to decide whether 
to vote for the treaties after all. The 
hardliners were jubilant. It would mean 
that it would be the Russians who had 
said no to the treaties, and not the 
west Cierman opposition. 

But it was not to be so simple. After a 
three-hour meeting with Mr Falin, the 
head of the cHiancellor’s office, Herr 
Horst Fihmke, declared at midnight 
on Tuesday that the Soviet government 
had not raising objections after 
alll, but had merely sougbit some 
clarifioaftiion, which had been given and 
accepted. TTie foreign minister, Herr 
Schcel, immediately wrote to Herr 
BainEel to explain it all away, and Herr 
Barzel himsdf saw Mr FaUn early on 
Wednesday morning. But the damage 
had been done. Herr Baizel said he 
was not fully sattkfied, and his party 
attempted to get the debate postponed. 

It nearly succeeded. The vote, in 
which the Berttn represenrtaitives took 
part, was tied wiilih 259 for each side. 
This vyas a rude^shock for the chancel¬ 
lor, since the pradominaiirtly Social 
Democrat Beriiners should have given 
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him a majority of two: it boded ill 
for the result of the vote on die treaties 
themselves. Baron von Kiihlmann- 
Sturnm, the Free DerrKxrrait who is 
against die treaties, was one defector, 
and the other was believed to be a Social 
DeiiKiQrat from Munich, Herr Muller, 
who is in the middle of a ix>w with 
hiis local party. His gesture of indepen- 
‘dence was not expected to extend to 
voting against the treaties. 

Ilic government’s insistence that the 
d(‘baie should begin on Wednesday 
had l)een .surprising in view of 
the fact that itjs chances of getting the 
treaties 'thirough seemed so slim. This 
attitude did much to dissipate the 
goodwill created during the j)a.st week 
through the all-party negtutiations. In 
h'is speecli on Wednes<lay afternoon 
Herr Barzei did not opfxwe the treaties, 
buit said that unless the government 
agreed to fKKtjxuie the vote his party 
would vote against ratification. 

The main jx>ir>t raised by the 
Rassians on 'Fuesday had (x>ncerned 
a .sentence in the resolution which 
stated that the treaties did not create 
any legal l>asis for the existing frontiers. 
In his letter to Herr Bar/el, Herr Scheel 
explained tliat this referred to the 
Warsaw treaty. West Germany had not 
made any commemt on the legal basis 
of Poland’s western frontiers but had 
agreed that the Oder-Neisse line 
would not be questioned as the 
western frontier as long as tlie federal 
republic exi«te<l. Herr &heel said that 
Mr Falin had agreed to accept this. 

The points in the resolution cover 
all the opposition’s reservations about 
the treaties. They say that the treaties 
are elements in the modus vivendi 
which the federal republic wants to 
create with its neighbours ; they do not 
prejudice a settlement for (^nnany 
under a peace treaty; they do not 
allVci the right of self-determination ; 
they do not contradict the policy of 
the ] reaceful re-establishment of 
national unity in a European frame¬ 
work ; they do not affect the rights and 
responsibilities of the four powers 
ei':hLT for Germany as a whole or for 
iW'lin, The resolution underlines west 
(icnnany's place in the Atlantic 
alliaiRe, its aim of European unity, 
and its assumption that Russia and the 
t'oimnunisl ('ountrics will co-operate 
witli the KEG. It reaffirms the federal 
reijubl'ic’s ti<^ with west Berlin, and 
sa\s that it taken for granted ” that 
the principles of rfdaxing tension and 
of goofJ neighbourliness between tlie 
two Germanics will he applied in full 
the people and the institutions of 
two jrarts of Gennan\. 
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Italy _ 

The centre held 

The real victors of Italy's general elec¬ 
tion on Sunday and Monday were the 
CJhristian Demon als, the mainstay of 
every' coalition since the war. But the 
successes of the far right, though less 
dramatic tfian many observers had 
expected a month or so ago, were a 
dis(juieiing sign of a rising right-wing 
protest vole. The increased strength of 
Signor Almiranie’s Italian Social Move¬ 
ment (MSI) in parliament may be an 
incentive to the C’hristian Democrats 
to pursue the possibility of a coalition 
of “ centre ” parties embracing the 
Liberals as an alternative to the centre- 
left formula of the past decade. 

But our Rome correspondent writes 
that the paradox of tliis election is that 
the (Christian Democrat party, which 
has made a brilliant recovery on a 
centre platfonn strongly orientated to 
the right, will find it hard to construct a 
moderate centre-right government as 
an alternative to the old centre-left 
coalition bccau.se of the heavy losses 
suffered by the Liberals. The liberals 
lost 10 of their []i seats in the chamber 
and half of their i6 seats in tlie senate. 
On pajjcr, a centre-right alignment of 
CJhristian Democrats, Liberals, Repub¬ 
licans and Social Democrats has a 
majority of iG in the chamber of depu¬ 
ties. But that is not en<mgh govern 
comfortably in this multiparty system. 

Tlie success of the Christian Demo¬ 
crats is outstanding. The party has 
completely recovered from the land¬ 
slide it suffered at the local elections 
last June. A few months ago it looked 
near to splitting ; today it is unassail¬ 
able. Its position is all the stronger 
because it no longer needs to fear the 
divorce issue. In both hou.ses, thanks 
to the increase of the neo-fascist MSI 
representation, there is now a majority 
against divorce. 

Within the C^hristian Democrat 
party, the i>osition of the prime minis¬ 
ter, Signor Andreotti, appears greatly 
enhanced. His handling of a difficult 
situation as prime minister of a govern¬ 
ment defeated in parliament has been 
able and discreet, and bis electoral 
campaign on a conservative but anti¬ 
fascist platform has certainly been 
highly effective. 'The Christian Demo¬ 
crat party owes its success to him, to its 
secretary, Signor Forlani, and to the 
minister of the interior, Signor Runior, 
whose handling of the police during the 
election campaign undoubtedly contri¬ 
buted to restoring confidence in the 
Continued or, page 47 


Italian alei^ions. 1972 


(1968 results tn light type) 
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seats 
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CHRISTIAN 

DEMOCRATS 
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267 

266 

381 

38-3 

135 
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COMMUNIST 

mRTY 

273 
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179 
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284* 
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PROLETARIAN 
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23 

SOCIALIST 

mRTY 
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52 
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DEMOCRATS 
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MONARCHISTS 
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56 

30 
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26 

13 

LIBERAL 

PARTY 
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39 
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21 

31 

. i 
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4 4 

6-8 
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16 

REPUBLICAN 

PARTY 

29 

2-6 

14 

9 

30 

22 

5 

2 

MANIFESTO 

GROUP 

0 

07 

- 

- 
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i|c Communist party and Proletarian Socialiata 
united for 1972 Senate elections 


t Socialist party and Soclel Damocrata 
united for 1908 alactiona (both houaea) 

t MSI and Monerohiat party united for 
1972 efectlone 


Volar turnout 1972 •laclion---83^^ 

(both houtM) 

VbtMturnout 1968 

HoU9i~^.t^ 
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Smoothly.^ 

that’s how we carry your cargo 



\Vc at K1 A1 your 
c-ar^) that little extra 
in personali/ed attention 
and eare. 

riiat’s how we have 
heeome big as a 
freight earrie r tar bey( )nd 
the borders of our 
eountr\'. 

ddvat’s how we,gained 
our reputation as 
experts in worldw ide 
eary^) handling. 

AddKl Ai to vour 
distribution svstein, and 
well beeome 
a reliable part of voui 
produet 
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1%5-65/persq.ff I9n-£7persq.ft* 

^Typical rents Ibr presage oAce blocks in Cenm) London. 

k al yoir prx)fit going into your London Landlord^ pocket? 


All over post-war London, tenants were 
happily signing long leases. 

Hanfiy noticing that in the smallest small 
type were two ominous words: Rent Reviews. 

Over the years these two words have taken 
a wicked toll. (Just look at the rents for the 
building shown above). 

Tl^ year’s rent reviews are among the 
cruellest ever. 

In the past few months a number of firms 
have come in to tell us about rents that are 
going up 3 or 4 times. 

And since a London office worker has, on 
avert^e,120 sq.ft, to live in,that’s a lot of extra 
money to find. 

On a hundred man office staff you may be 


paying £100,000 over the odds. (But, even a 
short ride out of London,you can save 
thousands of pounds). 

Out of London you’ll find high rents are 
£3.50. We can show you good premises for 70p. 

Come in and talk about your business needs 
with us and we’ll help you find some places 
to look over. 

We 11 tell you about rent,communications, 
staff housing, salaries and anj^hinge^you 
want to know. 

And we’ll help make moving offices smoother 
than moving house. 

The location of Offkes Bureau. 

27 Chancery Lane. Ijondon WC2A INS Td: 01-405 2921. 







There arc 227 banks in the City of London. All squeezed 
into one square mile. Big banks, medium-sized banks, small 
banks. British banks, European banks, American banks and 
Oriental banks. Old ones with long traditions, new ones with 
short traditions. 

At Irving Trust we feel you ought to know where we fit in. 
We arc a commercial hank offering full international services. 


Active in multi-currency loans. At our London Branch you deal 
directly with international specialists and get access to the 
facilities of our Wall Street headquarters. 

But the nicest thing about us is our size-nearly 81 billion 
in deposits in I^ondon. We are big enough to give you inter¬ 
national service yet small enough to give you personal attention. 

Let Irving be your personal guide to international banking. 


Irving Trust Company 

36-3S Cornhill, London EC3 Telephone oi-‘bz 6 3210 Telex 8^8851/2 
Head Office: One Wall Street, New York 
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Christopher Robin 

Dear little chap he was; just like 
the original. But he grew, and 
suddenly the name was no longer 
apposite. The same thing happened 
to Flight Refuelling. That’s all we 
did at first, but we got so good at it 
we looked for fresh fields to conquer. 
One thing led to another and now 
refuelling in flight is only a small part 
of our activities, though we arc still 
far and away the biggest people in 
the business. We a)uld change the 
name but the reputation of the 
company stands so high that it would 
be akin to erasing the hall mark from 
a piece of silver. On the whole we 
think we prefer to stick with the 
name and suffer the laughs, when 
people pick up one of our electronic 
devices and ask us when it was last 
refuelled in flight. 



in the service of industry 


Air~-to»atr ship-to^air refuelling • Nuclear engineering • Industrial electronics • Fuel US fluid systems accessories • Filtration equipment • Opto^kctronics 
Industrial level & gauging equipment • Target systems • Airport ground fuelling equipment * Pilotless aircraft control systems • General engineering 


Flight Refuelling Limited, 
Wimborae, Dorset, England. 
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Viewed from any angle, 
Weir Pumps are shaping 
a better world for tomorrow 


WEIR PUMPS LIMITED 

CATHCART GLASGOW SCOTLAND lUHH 

Export Sales Oftice; Albany House, Petty France, Westminster. London. SW1 
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Most people would 
work better if you treated them 
like machines. 


All computers are air conditioned. 
They have to be, or they wouldn’t M 
work effectively. ^ 

Now consider your body as a Jk 
machine. It’s constantly giving off 
heat and water,in the form of sweat.^ 
They combine in the air to AdlH 
make it hot, humid and im- 
comfortable. 

Which means that your WjBKk 
body has to work harder to 
keep cool. So you get tired. 

And your work suffers. iM JgBj 
Now consider how air^f |||^B 
conditioning deals with ,4^ 
the problem. It changes *Tw 19^ 

Hot air is drawn out and |h? 
cooled and mixed with fresh air 
as required. JHH 

£)e-humidifiedtotakeout 
some of the moisture. fBB 

And filtered to take out the 
smokeanddirt. 

Then its fed back, so it^ always 


clean and fresh. Your body will find this 
a great comfort. 

V Leaving your mind free to get on 

■ I with its work. 

K You can buy air conditioning in 

p packaged systems which are easy to 
■||^ install in existing buildings,and 
keep down prices. 

And you’ll find that people,like 
machines, work better when 
they’re well looked after. 

If you’d like to know more, 
^ phone or write to Bernard 
W Hough, The Air Condition- 
fll^ Advisory Bureau, 2 
H W Charing Cross, London 
■I SWlA2DRTelephone: 

01-839 7182.He’ll arrange for your 
m Electricity Board to give you any 
Hi information and advice you want 
HH And help you to get 
■■ a free estimate of CTNJ 

BH the equipment you 

1 Jxl- J. AMCONOrnONED 

need, and the cost t^wwcoMRM. j 

IheAirCcmdilicmingAdviscnYS^^^ 
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Continued from page 38 

ability of the government to maintain 

order without oppression. 

Among the nine factions that make 
up the Christian Democrat party, the 
moderate centre groups that follow 
Signors Rumor, Piccoli, Andreotti, 
Taviani and Fanfani are the real vic¬ 
tors of this campaign. But the party's 
left wing still bases its hopes on the 
belief that a centre-right coalition will 
not prove tenable and that the need to 
revert to the old centre-left formula 
will play into its hands. This does not 
mean that a return to the alignment 
with the Socialists can be easy or 
swift. The Socialist party lost one seat 
in the chamber of deputies and two in 
the senate, but did better than the 
Social Democrats. 

The Social Democrat party is 
enraged and bitterly divided. Its 
former secretary, Signor Fern, blames 
Signor Saragat and the present secre¬ 
tary, Signor Tanassi, for losing the 
party the support of the floating anti¬ 
communist vote. It seems likely that 
the party will have to hold an extra¬ 
ordinary congress before it can sort 
out its future line. The Socialists and 
Christian Democrats also intend to hold 
their national congresses this autumn 
and there is a general feeling that no 
stable government can be set up before 
then. Italy is probably heading for 
some interim solution, possibly under 
Signor Andreotti or Signor Rumor. 
The idea of a fresh election next year 
is already in the air. 


No trumpets 
on the left 

FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

Milan 

The Italian left is hydra-headed, and 
any general conclusions about its elec¬ 
toral performance need to be qualified 
instantly. The far left suffered some 
sharp reverses. In the senate elections, 
where Signor Berlinguer’s Communist 
party was in alliance with the more 
extreme Proletarian Socialists (PSIUP), 
it slipped back badly, losing nine seats. 
By contrast, the Communists’ perform¬ 
ance in the lower house, where they 
stood alone, was marginally better than 
in 1968. The PSIUP ended up with 
no seats at all in the chamber of 
deputies, 'fhe rejection of left-wing 
extremism by the Italian voters was 
confirmed elsewhere in the returns. 
Signor Pintor’s Manifesto group—a 
radical splinter from the orthodox 
Communists—was all but eliminated, 
with only 0.7 per cent of the vote. 


iNtUKATlONAL KBPORT 

Signor Berlinguer has been at pains 
to stress Communist respectability ; the 
party included law and order in its 
campaign platform. The aim was to 
convince voters that the party can be 
trusted in government. The Com¬ 
munists argue, not unfairly, that the 
way they run municipal administra¬ 
tions in the northern “ red belt ” of 
Emilia-Romagna is proof of their capa¬ 
city to govern. Certainly these towns 
are relatively free of corruption. All 
the same a Christian Democrat- 
Communist alliance .seems a remoter 
possibility at this stage than it has done 
for some time. 


The right-wing 
protest vote _ 

Rome 

The party that chalked up the most 
dramatic gains in the Italian election 
was Signor Almirante’s MSI. The MSI 
and its monarchist allies doubled their 
number of seats in the senate and 
increased their representation in the 
lower house from 30 seats to 56. T’he 
party’s success Is still more striking 
when one looks at the regional results. 
In Rome, for example, its share of the 
vote went up from less than 5 per cent 
in 1968 to more than 18 per cent, and 
it also polled strongly in the south. 

All the .same, it seern.s that the MSI 
is condemned to remain an outcast, 
in the sense tha.t none of the centre 
parties is prepared to enter into an 
alliance with it. It may be that the 
neo-fascists have already passed their 
peak. Their new popularity partly 
hinged on the gut reaction of .small 
biisinessmen and farmers to a series of 
controversial laws on land rents and 
housing and to an economic recession 
that produced a wave of bankruptcies 
among small concerns la&t year. But 
anyone who watched Signor 

Almirante’s last electoral rally in the 

Piazza Navona in Rome on the night of 
May 5th would also have been struck 
by the number of young people that 
his movement has attracted. That may 
suggest that in Italy, at least, the 

rebellion of the young can be manipu¬ 
lated by the right as well as the left. 

The MSFs strategy is still based on 
the assumption that, as a newly elected 
senator put it, “ we can force the 

Christian Demoorals to choose between 
us and the Communists.” The results 
of the eleotions seem to show that 
most ItaKan voters refuse to accept 
the necessity of such a choice. The 
question that an outsider is bound to 
ask is <to what extent Signor Almirante 
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Almirante's stilt an outcast 


stands for the same things as Mussolini. 
He told this correspondent that he 
regards Mussolini’s brand of fascism 
as “ a historical phenomenon that has 
passed away with a different age.” He 
talks of introducing an .Ainerican-style 
presidency, and of expanding parlia-^ 
merit to include corporative ” 
representatives of business and labour. 

Signor .Xlmirantc's studied moderacy 
in public has helped to change the 
image of his party and to make it a 
little more palatable to conservative 
voters wiho want stronger government 
but not the heirs of Mussolini. The 
adhesion of Admiral Gino Birindelli, 
the former Nato commander, who 
waged a i>articularly vigorous electoral 
campaign, also helped enormously. But 
he was only one among a galaxy oi 
senior officers among the MSI candi¬ 
dates. I’he others included Gener^ 
Giovanni de Lorenzo (formerly the, 
chief of military intelligence), three or 
four othe: generals, and Admiral 
Cairafa d’Andria. They also included 
Lieutenant Sandro Saccucci, tftie former 
paratroop subaltern who was accused 
of being embroiled in a conspjiracy to 
overthrow the state in 1970. Si{^or 
Saccucci, like Signor Pino Rauti, thd^ 
journalist accused of organising bomb 
attacks in Milan in 1969, is very popUr? 
lar with the fanatics aPiOng the MSI. ; 

So far, Signor Almirante has kept; 
them on a very tight leas'h, understand-! 
ing that his long-term political hopes 
depend on establishing a “ respectable ^* 
and democratic image. If he seems even 
less likely than Signor Bcrlinguttr to 
get himsdf into a coition govenuneot 
in the near future, he can at least 
console hin^lf with the thought that 
the swing to his party in last yeajr^s 
municipal elections was one of the 
thingi that pushed the Qhristian 
Democrats farther to the right. 
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Ireland _ 

It's a great big yes 
for Europe _ 

FROM OUR DUBLIN CORReSPONDENT 

In a high poll the Irish voted by about 
5 to I for entry into the common mar¬ 
ket on Wednesday. Although this 
handsome 'majority was a fine victory 
for the prime minister, Mr Jack Lyndi, 
it had been clear all along that if 
Britain were to join Ireland would 
have to follow suit. The farm vote was 
ahnost solidly for entry and many 
waverers were put off by the extremism 
of some of the main anti-common-mar¬ 
ket groups, notably Sinn Fein, the 
political wing of the IRA. But the 
size of the majority, even in working 
class distridts wliich Irad been expected 
to vote against the proposal, showed 
that the Irish people had faith in the 
European idea. It may also have 
encouraged any ideas Mr Lynch has 
been matinring about another election. 

Whom will the Irisli send to Brussels 
as their representative on the common 
market commission ? The most likely 
candidate at the moment is Mr Patrick 
Hil'lcry, the foreign minister. It was he, 
with a strong team of civil servants, 
who conducted the successful negoti¬ 
ations on entry. More important, it was 
he, almost single-handed, who carried 
the public campaign in favour of mem¬ 
bership at a time when most of the 
other ministers in Mr Lynch’s govern¬ 
ment were keeping their heads down. 

But Mr Hillery may not want the 
job. He is a strong contender for the 
prime ministership if Mr Lynch should 
want to go. And with a general election 



on the cards within a year and a presi¬ 
dential dection due before June, 1973, 
Mr Lynch could seek to “ go up to the 
(Phoenix) Park,” where the president 
occupies the quondam viceregal lodge. 
But, despite his air of tired resignation, 
Mr Lynch has a growing liking for his 
jol), and the ups and downs of the past 
few years have developed in him a 
surer and increasingly relaxed touch. 
Unless the internal situation deterior¬ 
ates unexpectedly because of develop¬ 
ments in Northern Ireland, Mr Lynch 
looks like leading his party, Fianna 
Fail, to another electoral victory next 
time. 

Mr Hillery will wait until the last 
possible moment before making up his 
mind. He is well to the right of Mr 
I^ynch in terms of republicanism and 
would be an almost certain choice to 
lead the party if there were a major 
crisis over the northern situation. He 
would not want to be on the sidelines 
in Brussels While a contest for the 
leadership was afoot in Dublin. 

Another man .strongly tipped for the 
commissioner’s job is Mr Erskine 
Childers, the deputy prinic minister. 
Whether Mr Childers, who is 66, 
would want to take on a four-year stint 
in Brussels is uncertain. As minister for 
health in recent years, he has shown 
himself energetic and forceful, pushing 
through a radical revision of the 
country's health service against strong 
opposition. Mr Lynch might be 
tempted to let him go in favour of a 
younger man. But his backbenchers are 
woefully short of talent and Mr 
Childers might ill be spared. There is 
also the possibility that Fianna Fail 
might lose Mr Childers’s seat in a by- 
election, which could precipitate a 
general election because Mr Lynch’s 
parliamentary position is too shaky to 
suffer further erosion. 

If the political situation keeps Mr 
Hillery and Mr Childers in Dublin, Mr 
'1'. K. Whitaker, the governor of the 
centra:! bank, might find his arm being 
gently twisted to encourage him to 
pack his bags. Mr Whitaker has a high 
reputation in Ireland. His first and 
second Programmes for Economic 
Development, beginning in 1959, pro¬ 
vided the impetus for Ireland’s recent 
economic expansion. No civil servant 
in recent years has had a comparable 
influence on Irish life. But Mr Whit¬ 
aker is believed to be reluctant to leave 
the siheltered corridore of the central 
bank. An appeail to his patriotism 
might be needed to get him to go. 

Another possible starter for the 
Brussels job is the Fine Gael deputy, 
Mr Garret FitzGerald. A champion of 


the common market from the earliest 
days, he has done much to swing his 
party behind the government pn the 
issue. Mr Lynch might want to show 
his gratitude by offering him the 
Brussels post, particularly when such 
generosity would remove from the D 4 il 
one of its most .skilful speakers and 
most persistent questioners. But Mr 
FitzGerald was only recently appointed 
shadow minister for finance, which 
clearly marks him as a likely heir- 
apparent to the party leadership. Like 
Mr Hiller>', he might not want to bury 
himself in Brus.scls, however great his 
commitment to Europe, while there 
is the possibility of a leadership crisis 
in the party. But if the worst comes to 
the worst Mr Lynch can always offer 
the job to a member of his present 
cabinet. His problem here might he an 
cmharras de richesscs. 

Jugoslavia _ 

Softly, softly 
catchee Croat 

This week’s expulsion from the 
communist party of the four former 
Croat leaders whom President Tito dis¬ 
missed from office last December may 
seem a mild fate. But it may not be the 
end of the story. They could still be 
brought to court after the trials, w'hich 
are now expected to take place in July, 
of a group of Zagreb student leaders 
and intelledtuals accused of ” counter¬ 
revolutionary nationalism.*’ A Croa¬ 
tian cenir;il committee report pub¬ 
lished on Monday accuses the four 
who were expelled this week—Mr 
I'ripalo, Mrs Dabcevic-Kucar, Mr 
Pirker and Mr Koprtla—of having 
actively collaborated with the arrested 
men in the formation of a Croatian 
” mass national movement,” in which 
the communist party would have been 
only one of the elements. 

It is easy to .see why President Tito 
is putting off the final reckoning with 
the Croatian dissidents which he says 
he wants. First, he may not want to 
spoil his 80th birthday which is on 
May 23th. More important, he 
probably does not want to make the 
position of the new party leaders in 
Croatia more difficult than it already 
is. The deposed leaders, especially Mr 
Tripalo and Mrs Dabcevic-Kucar, still 
seem to be popular. The new leaders 
have been unable to gain popularity by 
making material concessions to the 
population, because Croatia's economic 
situation has not allowed it. 

Last week the Croatian govemmant 
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announced that the federal govern¬ 
ment’s stabilisation programme had 
had only a “ limited effect ’* in Croatia. 
Firms are suffering from a serious 
shortage of cash and arc frequently 
unable to pay the workers’ wages. This 
is likely to get worse, as the new 
measures to stop credits to firms in 
debt are enforced. And delays in the 
implementation of the compromise 
agreement on the allocation of foreign 
currency earnings—a hot political issue 
in Croatia—are causing a lot of 
grumbling too. 

But perhaps the most important 
reason for President Tito’s relatively 
soft tactics in Croatia may lie in the 
delicate political situation in Serbia, 
where relations between the Serbs and 
the strong Albanian minority appear 
to have deteriorated in the past few 
months. President Tito’s strong con¬ 
demnation of Serbian nationalism in 
a speech in Uzice in western Serbia last 
Sunday suggests that he may now be 
increasingly looking upon Serbia as 
Jugoslavia’s next problem republic. 

Turkey _ 

Ismet Pasha's 
last curtain ? _ 

For Turkey, as for other parts of the 
world, the past week has been one of 
turmoil. The hijacking of an Ankara- 
bound airliner in Sofia by 'Furkish 
terrorists (see page 109) was quickly 
followed by a wave of terrorist 
incidents in Ankara and Istanbul, coin¬ 
riding roughly with the execution last 
Saturday of tliree leading members of 
the People’s Liberation Army, who had 
been sentenced to death several months 
previously. Despite some protests, this 
studied act of retribution seems to have 
had the endorsement of most Turks. 

All this has been an unpropitious 
backdrop for Mr Urguplu’s efforts to 
form a non-party (or, as the Turks 
put it, above-party) government to 
carry through essential reforms. Mr 
Urguplu’s difficulties have been com¬ 
pounded by the split in the ranks of the 
reformist Republican People’s party, 
and the resignation of the 87-year-old 
Mr Ismet Tnonu from its leadership. But 
the rift in the Republican party has 
been obvious for more than a year ; if 
it disintegrates into irreconcilable 
factions, the right-wing Justice party 
led by the former prime minister, 
Mr Suleiman Demirel, may cOaist 
home at next year’s general election. 

Much will depend on the tactics 
adopted by Mr Inonu’s rival in the 
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!nonu compounds the problems 


Republican party, Mr Bulent Ecevit, 
who last year resigned from the post 
of party secretary in protest at the 
army’s suspension of party government 
and the imposition of quasi-military 
rule. Mr Ecevit may push for the 
leadership, or choose to bide his time. 
The issue may be resolved when the 
party meets on Sunday. Meanwhile Mr 
Urguplu, with the army breathing 
down his neck, has to form a national 
administration as soon as possible. He 
can hardly do this without Republican 
backing. Amid all the manoeuvrings of 
the past few days, one thing should not 
be overlooked : the octogenarian Ismet 
Pasha announced hixS resignation from 
the party leadership-'but not his 
retirement from politics. 

Okinawa _ 

A sober 
homecoming 

FROM A CORR£SPONO€NT IN OKINAWA 

The small island of Okinawa has 
loomed large in Japanese minds 
because it has remained undei Ameri¬ 
can administration for 21 years after the 
1951 peace treaty restored autonomy 
to the rest of Japan. This anomalous 
situation will change at midnight on 
Sunday when the Ryukyu island chain 
including Okinawa is returned to 
Japanese jurisdiction. Under provi¬ 
sions of the mutual security treaty 
with America, the enormous complex 
of American bases on Okinawa will 
remain largely intact. But, as in main¬ 
land Japan, the United States will no 
longer be able to store nuclear weapons 
on these bases or launch combat opera¬ 
tions from them without prior approval 
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from Tokyo. 

As Okinawa loses its special status 
and become.s one of the 47 prefectures 
in a highly centralised government, its 
people are fearful that the Japanese 
bureaucracy will give them short shrift. 

The Americans were an easier 
enemy,” says Mr 'Fakeyoshi Zakimifi, 
one of Okinawa’s leading civil servants. 

“ They brought in democracy and we 
used it against them.” Okinawans are 
also being reminded by the revival of 
old atrocity stories about their bad 
treatment by ibe Japanese during the 
long battle for the island in 1945. 

Still, the sense of realism that ha.s 
sustained Okinawa tliroughout its 
battered histor\' is slowly regaining the 
upper hand. The first to catch on were 
a small number of businessmen, mainly 
building contractors, who have close 
tics with the local American forces 
and the local branch of Japan’s ruling 
Liberal Democratic party. Once 
opposed to reversion, this gioup now 
realises that it will have more influence 
in I'okyo than the moderate and left- 
wing politicians who are more popular 
with the voters. 

The public is slowly giving the 
Japanese credit for their economic 
plans, which call for making the island 
less dependent on the military bases. 
Under Amciican rule, with the bases 
occupying abt)ut a quarter c)f the land, 
the rest of the economy became a 
honky-tonk, pseudo-urban sprawl of 
bars, massage parlours and motor 
repair shops. Okinawa’s per capita 
income is still under $1,000 a year , 
(about 40 per cent lower than the^/ 
Japanese average). 'Fhe trouble is^thatt rj 
in the wake of last year’s 
realignment almost all conversation bn 
the island turns on the sudden’'and 
painful adjustment to a yeh 4 l)aii 0 d 
economy. In theory, Okinawa’s dollar 
assets are now worth 16.9 per cent less 
than they were worth a year ago. 
Tokyo has promised to exchange cash 
and deposits registered last October 
the old rate of 360 yen to the doU^^^ 
but all otlier conversion transactibi^^‘ 
are up in the air, including wages. 

Since revaluation the prices , ql 
Japanese goods have risen steadily. Bu| 
reversion will bring an enormousi 
increase in government spending, first 
for roads, power and water, and latfer 
for factory sites. Although Okinawans 
grumble that rich, arrogant Japanese 
have already bought up the best 
tourist beaches on the western side of 
the island, they admit in the next 
breath that Ja(!kanese investment is 
better than none at all. The Okinawans 
have become resigned to reversion. 
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fVgst Bank _ 

New faces 


FROM OUR ISRAEL CORRESPONDENT 

Politics were absent from the West 
Bank’s municipal elections, which were 
completed when the southern towns 
voted on May 2nd. The burden of the 
campai.c;n both in the south and in the 
north (which voted on March 28th) 
was: “ We can more for you from 
the Israeli military government.” The 
difference was that in the south more 
voters were prepared to gamble on new 
men. The northern towns tended to 
re-elect their incumbent councillors ; 
the southern vote brought in more new 
faces, including lawyers and teachers. 

The turnout, which averaged O5 per 
cent, was a record—although, since the 
elections were held under Jordanian 
law, the voters were limited to male 
property-owners, or around 10 per cent 
of the population. In all, 315 candidates 
competed for the 175 council seats. The 
northern election was threatened when 
candidates for Nablus, the largest town 
in the West Bank, withdrew under 
pressure from the Palestine guerrilla 
movement. But the Israeli military 
authorities, led by Mr Dayan, countered 
with -Stronger pressure than the 
guerrillas were able to apply, and the 
mayor of Nablus and most of his coun¬ 
cil were re-elected. The polling there, 
as elsewhere, passed off without 
incident. 

In Hebron, the largest southern 
town, and Salfit, a small northern town, 
the existing councils were returned 
unopposed. In tlie north, the new 
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councils have alr^dy taken office; in 
the south, they will start functioning 
on May 17th. The men who won most 
votes will not necessarily become the 
mayors. The Jordanian practice was to 
appoint the mayors from Amman; 
now, each council will choose its own 
mayor. In Ramallah, near Jerusalem, 
the biggest vote-getter, Mr Karim 
Halef, has won the council’s endorse¬ 
ment ; he is a 35-year-oId district 
attorney who served under Jordan but 
is not thought to be a supporter of 
King Hussein. However, in Beit Sahur, 
a suburb of Bethlehem, where a 
Moslem, Mr Awad al Hindi, won the 
most votes from a largely Christian 
population, the council is expected to 
nominate the man who came .sixth. 
And in Bethlehem itself a local scliool- 
leacher, Mr Abu Hamud Aziza, run¬ 
ning on an independent ticket, drew 
more votes than candidates of the 
town’s influential merchant families. 

The successful councillors are of all 
political colours, including communists, 
though all abstained from urging their 
views during the campaign. The new 
Ramallah council includes a com¬ 
munist, a supporter of King Hussein, 
and a left-wing nationalist who cham¬ 
pions the idea of a Palestinian entity. 
The elections arc a blow to the guer¬ 
rilla movement, which had described 
their prevention as a matter of life 
or death. The Jordanian regime, which 
had also at first attempted to prevent 
them being held, is presenting them, 
after the event, as a victory for the 
king over the guerrillas. In fact, the 
elections loosen the remaining 
allegiance of the West Bank to the 


Hashemite throne. They may also 
represent the twilight of Jerusalem’s 
Arab leaders who once dominated the 
West Bank ; the exclusion ef east 
Jerusalem was never mentioned in the 
campaign. 

The future of the West Bank is as 
cloudy as ever. But the election showed 
that the West Bankers are now seeking 
as active a role as possible in their own 
affairs, even though they can look no 
farther than local government. They 
will be demanding more of their new 
mayors and councils. I’he Israeli 
authorities are committed to encourag¬ 
ing this but insist that the initiative 
must come from the councils. The key 
question is whether the new men, most 
of whom are unknown quantities to 
the Israelis, will be given broader 
powers than their predecessors and thus 
be allowed, eventually, to evolve into 
national leadens. 

India _ 

Big is bad _ 

Mrs Gandhi is out to cut India’s 
largest newspapers down to size. Last 
month the government ordered that all 
papers be limited to 10 pages a day. 
Two of the most influential English- 
language papers, the Times of India 
and the Hindustan Times, obtained a 
temporary reprieve two weeks ago by 
petitioning the supreme court with a 
claim that the order contravened the 
right of free expression and was aimed 
at undermining the viability of major 
newspapers- The case will be heard in 
July. Meanwhile the governnient is 
searching for new ways of curbing the 
giants of the press. 

The official justification for the 10- 
page limit is the newsprint shortage and 
the need to save foreign exchange. 
India lost a major newsprint supplier 
last December when America sus¬ 
pended its aid shipments. But, as the 
Madras journalists’ union recently 
pointed out, that supply could easily 
be replaced in a rupee deal with the 
Soviet Union, which is one of the 
world’s leading newsprint exporters. 
And the government was evidently 
unconcerned about conserving news¬ 
print when it simultaneously offered 
smaller newspapers the opportunity to 
increase their size. 

One reason for the government’s 
vendetta against the big papers is that 
most of the major dailies in India ^ve 
links with the country’s biggest business 
houses ; this gives the conflict ideolo¬ 
gical overtones. Another is that some 
of the big papers were sharply critical 
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of Mrs Gandhi in the past, particularly 
during her struggle with the old party 
bosses. (Hardly any j)apers are saying 
her nay these days.) 

Last August the government tried to 
break the businessmen’s control of the 
press throi^gh a bill which limited shares 
in the equity of newspaper companies 
with circulations higher than 15,000 to 
5 per cent for individuals and 10 per 
cent for firms. It also restricted the 
voting rights of individual shareholders 
to 0.5 per cent of capital, the rest to be 
held by a public trustee appointed by 
the government. The bill was ecstati¬ 
cally welcomed by journalists and other 
newspaper employees because of the 
provision for election of half the mem¬ 
bers of newspaper boards by the news¬ 
paper staffs. But Mrs (randhi had 
second thoughts after critics pointed 
out that this might result in turning 
control of the press over to the com¬ 
munists who dominate the unions. 

Journalists are now opposing the 10- 
page order as fervently as they sup¬ 
ported the bill for workers’ control ; 
they realise that the affected dailies will 
have to undertake drastic economies 
which may mean a wage freeze, if not 
cuts in staff. They are advocating 
instead a proposal which was first put 
forward by a press conimiission in the 
1950.S to help smaller newspapers by 
making bigger papers more expensive. 
I'he government was forced to drop this 
|)lan when it ran into constitutional 
liurdle.s, and it may well be forced to 
drop the 10-page limit, for similar 
reasons. But Mrs (iandhi has not given 
up ' et ; the draft hill is now being 
reviewed by a cabinet committee, while 
another group is investigating news¬ 
paper economics with the aim of finding 
weak links in the newspaper chains. 


Burundi _ 

He went home 

“ Last night, April 29th, the eve of 
April 30th this year, f mean today, a 
great tragedy befell Burundi,” With 
these words Bujumbura radio broke 
the news that in an attempted coup 
against the government of Colonel 
Michel Micombero fighting had broken 
out in several parts of the country and 
the king, Mwaini Ntare V, had been 
killed. The fighting has continued over 
the past fortnight and many refugees 
have fled into the neighbouring states 
to the west and east, Zaire and Tan¬ 
zania. Zaire has promised to send 
troops to help quell the rebellion, but 
their arrival has not been confirmed. 
Reports speak of more dian 10,000 


dead and up to a million homeless. 

The immediate cause of the uprising 
seems to have been President Micoim- 
bero’s dismissal of certain senior party 
officials and the entire cabinet. But this 
in turn seems to have been set off by 
the return of King Ntare after an exile 
of six years in west (iermany. He had 
been given assurances by Colonel 
Micombero, Init the president may have 
thought that the young king was 
returning to rally dissidents, for he was 
immediately put in prison, where he 
died. He had ruled for four months in 
1966, after usurping his father’s throne, 
before being turned out by Colonel 
Micombero. 

Since the king’s death the fighting 
appears to have been rather aimless 
— sl. visiting Tanzanian poHtioian 
was killed in the south last week—but 
motivated in part by tribalism. Some 
85 per cent of the 3Jm people of 
Burundi are Hutu, but their traditional 
masters have been Tutsi, like Colonel 
Micombero. The Hutu majority was 
represented in some of the seven 
governments that followed one another 
between independence in 19612 and the 
colonel’s coup in 1966, but its 
influence was never more than 
momentary. Colonel Micombero's 
regime has maintained the Tutsi 
domination, but its enemies are i)n)b- 
ably not confined to the Hutu. 


Rhodesia _ 

Preparing for 
Pearce _ 

The publication of Lord Pearce’s 
report on the acceptability of the 
Anglo-Rhodesian settlement proposals 
is expected just before or just after 
Parliament’s Whitsun recess at the end 
of the montli, Mr Ian Smith has been 
bracing his supporters for the con¬ 
sequences of a negative finding. On 
Monday he spoke of the likelihood of 
an intensification of the sanctions 
campaign in that event and, having 
described Lord Pearce’s efforts in 
Rhodesia as “a complete and utter 
farce,” he declared that there could be 
no further negotiations with the British. 

The same thought has been in the 
minds of the leaders of Rhodesia’s 
multiraoiail Centre party, who came to 
lobby the British Government last 
week. They were anxious that the 
settlement should be implemented even 
in the face of its rejection by the blacks. 
But another delegation from Rhodesia, 
this one representing the anti¬ 
settlement African National Council, 


reiterated its strong opposition to the 
proposals. Lord Pearce’s report, com¬ 
pleted last week, is now being studied 
by the cabinet. Its publication is 
cx]>ecte(l to be accompanied by a 
{Government statement on future policy 
towards Rhodesia. 


Cuba _ 

The cool approach 
to travel 


Few ])olitical leaders in Latin America 
feel comfortable taking long trips 
abroad for fear of wliat might be 
biewing back home. Many indeed take 
their military* chiefs with them to keep 
them out of mischief. So it is a sign 
of confidence that CGuba's Fidel Castro 
has this week been touring west and 
north Africa at the start of a two- 
month trip which will take him all 
over eastern Europe and finally to 
Moscow at the end of June. 

Before leaving Havana, Dr Castro 
remarked : ** For several years none of 
us would have thought of leaving the 
country' for so long. But now the 
revolution is made.” Not that it was 


political opposition that kept him at 
home between 1964 and 1971, for he 
has been in no real danger of being 
overthrown from within for some years. 
In any event his faithful brother 
Rau'l has been left ]>ehind—strategi¬ 
cally placet! as minister of the armed 
force.s. 


But the tri]) does show that the 
prime minister is nt^ longer in direct ; ' 
charge nf ilie economy. This is. , 
probably a good thing. One of Cuba’s 
difficulties has been that of combining 
Dr Castro’.'' highly personal style of; 
government with the methodical need$ ' 
of communist centralised planning. His | 
tendency to make sf>ontaneous im¬ 
provisations to the plans from the back 
of a jeep made forward planning .; 
hazardous. 

The new sharing of control 
be the result of Russian pressure. 
Russians are known to blame Cufc 
low productivity on Dr Castro’s id^ 
logical enthusiasm for moral ir 
lives—exhortations to work for nOn^i, 
material reward.s. The fact that there 
are now more consumer goods on the 
market may mean that some of Dr 
Castro’s suborfinates, more ainenablc 
to Russian thinking, are exerting their 
influence on the running of the 
economy. This year’s sugar harvest is 
again well below target. But the main 
cause seems to be drought, not 
inefficienev. 
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Nixon. Laird: just how decisive ? 

Moscow takes second place 


Washington. DC 


President Johnson turned down the 
idea of mining the entrances to the 
North Vietnamese ports and when it 
came up again in 1969 President Nixon 
turned it down himself. Both seem to 
have concluded, on a balance of the 
arguments, that the probable efficacy 
of the scheme was too limited to justify 
its diplomatic risks. Now that President 
Nixon has done it after all, and has 
announced it as if it were “decisive 
military action to end the war” (his 
words on television on Monday night), 
there is still no great confidence that it 
will do the trick. Dr Henry Kissinger 
conceded on Tuesday that this week’s 
step would not directly affect the battle 
of the next three weeks. But, he said, 
** it could affect and Should affect the 
next round ” 

From his point of view and Mr 
Nixon’s, the best possible effect would 
be to persuade the North Vietnamese 
to decide against having another round 
at all. In one bteath Mr Nixon has 


threatened them with more rigorous 
naval and air warfare if they go on and 
has tried to tempt them with better 
terms if they stop. Thus the American 
demand that the invaders in the 
northern province of South Vietnam 
should withdraw across the 
demilitarised zone has been dropped. 
Mr Nixon offers to stop all acts of 
force throughout Indochina once 
he gets his prisoners back and a cease¬ 
fire goes into effect. He has shortened 
the period allowed for American with¬ 
drawal from six months to four. 

Suppose the North Vietnamese were 
to fight their present campaign to a 
conclusion in, say, early June and end 
up with important areas of South 
Vietnamese territory in their hands. 
They could then start releasing the 
American prisoners and accept an 
internationally supervised cease-ferc. 
Ihis need not take them long. 
President Nixon would then have four 
months to take his remaining troops 


out and one can imagine him dis¬ 
charging this obligation with some 
alacrity to get it completed by election 
day, November 7th. Not only South 
Vietnam hut also Cambodia and Laos 
would be left, in effect, partitioned. 
The communists would have achieved 
not all their war aims, to be sure, but 
a handsome instalment of them. 

The prospect that they will take this 
course does not seem to Ije rated very 
high by the Administration, but it is 
enough to make President Nixon’s 
political opponents pensive. The war 
has become a prime election issue after 
all. Mr Nixon as good as admitted on 
Monday that, without the new 
American naval measures, South 
Vietnam would fall to che communists. 
There is mileage to be made out of 
the discrepancy between this admission 
and some of liis past statements. In 
April of last year, for instance, he said 
“ I can report that Vietnamisation has 
succeeded ” and not three weeks ago, 
on television, he fetched out a report 
from General Abrams to the effect that 
“ the enemy will fail in its desperate 
gamble to impose a communist regime 
on South Vietnam.” 

This kind of opportunity is too 
tempting to be left alone by the Demo¬ 
cratic candidates. But the election 
campaign is young and they still cannot 
be sure that Mr Nixon will not, after 
all, extricate himself and confront them 
in the autumn with at least the appear¬ 
ance of a miracu1ou.s success. Senator 
Humphrey, still busy establishing his 
credentials as an opponent of the war, 
spoke of the “unpredictable danger” 
of Mr Nixon’s latest step. Senator 
McGovern called it “ reckless, 
unnecessary and unworkable.” Both 
hastened back from campaigmi^ 
again.st each other in Nebraska to join 
the other Democratic Senators in a 
party meeting where the prevailing 
sentiment was gloom. 

The Democratic meeting adopted a 
resolution “ disapproving the escalation 
of the war,” but this is a far cry from 
a resolution of the full Senate and 
even that would^ have no practical 
result. The Democrats also voted, by 
35 to 8, in favour of a modified 
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version of the Case-Church amendment 
which would cut off funds for the con¬ 
duct of war in Indochina within four 
months of the release of the American 
prisoners. To have any effect this would 
have to be passed first by the full 
Senate and then by the House of 
Representatives, which has never yet 
mustered a majority to interfere with 
the conduct of any war by any 
President. But, should the Case-Church 
amendment ever get through Congress, 
President Nixon could sign it cheer¬ 
fully .since it fits exactly the sequence 
of actions which he has proposed to 
the North Vietnamese. 

In weighing, and deciding to accept, 
the risk that the mining erf the Viet¬ 
namese ports might cause the Soviet 
government to put off his now 
imminent visit to Moscow, President 
Nixon evidently considered what the 
real purpose of the visit was. One 
purpose, to offer a reassurance that his 
reconciliation with Peking was not an 
anti-Soviet move, was served by 
simply showing willingness to go. The 
other purpose, to appear before the 
American public as the man in charge 
of America’s global destiny at a time 
when the Democrats are flighting over 
their next presidential candidate, woul'l 
have been ill-served anyway if he had 
had to turn up in Moscow as a Presi¬ 
dent tamely accepting defeat at the 
hands of an obstreperous Soviet ally 
in south-east Asia. 

The real current business of Soviet- 
Arnerican relations—trade, co-opera¬ 
tion in space, even strategic arms limi¬ 
tation—does not require Mr Nixon’s 
attendance in Moscow. On balancing 
up the matters of substance and the 
cosmetic value of a visit, Mr Nixon 
concluded that the decision might just 
as well be left in Soviet hands. 
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Wallace's 

borderland 

FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

Faced with a choice between Senator 
Hubert Huniphrcy and Governor 
C^orge Wallace as their only alterna¬ 
tives in the Democratic contest for 
the presidential nomination, it seemed 
clear that the voters in West Virginia 
would come down in favour of the 
well-known and well-tri+^d senator. 
But even there Mr Wallace managed 
his foot in tlie door and he did 
^ without even trying. He received 33 
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Tennessee-^r a quarter of it^^votes 


p>er cent of the votes to Mr Humphrey’s 
67 per cent. 

West Virginia was so far down on 
Mr Wallace’s list of priorities that he 
cancelled his only visit to the state— 
after he had kept a loyal crowd of 
supporters waiting in eager anticipa¬ 
tion for over two hours. But Mr 
Humphrey and Mr Wallace were only 
two among hundreds running for every 
conceivable office in West Virginia, 
from Congressman to Governor to 
County Sheriff. The ballot was so long 
and complicated that there was con¬ 
siderable confusion and delay at the 
voting booths. 

But the votes that Mr Wallace 
managed to pick up in tfie popularity 
contest did him little good. In the 
separate election for the state’s 35 
delegates to the convention at Miami 
Beach only two delegates supporting 
Mr Wallace were running. Here the 
fight was between candidaites support¬ 
ing Mr Humphrey, Senator Edmund 
Muskie or Senator George McGovern, 
neither of whom were entered in the 
separate presidential preference con¬ 
test, and a long list of uncommitted 
delegates. But in this section of the 
primary election confusion reigned 
supreme. The voters were confronted 
with a long list of names which bore 
no indication as to which presidential 
candidate the delegate Avould choose 
when convention time came ; under 
the state law there «is no rule which 
binds a delegate to any candidate. 

The candidates, including Senator 
McGovern (who has been scrupulous 
in other states about giving young 
people, women and Negroes a fair 
chance), decided that there was only 
one way to make any sense of this 
confusion—to persuade re^>ected and 
well-known people to run as delegates. 


In this way they would attract votes 
because of their names and only 
accidentally because they supported a 
particular candidate. It was not 
exaedy the way to play the game 
under the new rules which were 
designed to make the Democratic con¬ 
vention more democratic. But the 
system in forc^ in West Virginia, a 
state which has never been known for 
the purity of its politics in the pa&t, 
left little alternative. 

Any candidate might be foigiven for 
losing sight of the issues when faced 
with the intricacies of the electoral 
process. But at least Mr McGovern’s 
team emerged with constructive sug¬ 
gestions on the major concern in West 
Virginia—coal mining. His delegates 
included some of the most formidable 
names in the fight for more stringent 
healtli and safety reflations in the 
mines, against corruption in the mine 
workers’ union and against strip 
mining, an appallingly ugly way of ex¬ 
tracting coal from the hillsides. 

If Mr Wallace took a back seat in 
West Viiginia he was well in the front 
in two races farther south, in Tennes¬ 
see and North Carolina which were 
both holding their first presidential 
primaries. In Tennessee the voters 
chose him as their easy favourite for 
the Democratic nomination. But his 
overwhelming victory, with 68 per 
cent of the vote, was robbed of much 
of its significance. None of the other 
10 candidates who were on the ballot 
opposed him actively and only about 
a quarter of the registered voters in the 
state bothered to turn out ; Mr 
W’allacc’s majority may well have been 
bolstered by Republicans who were 
allowed to cross over and cast their 
ballots in the Democratic primary. It 
is not even certain that he will get all 
the votes of the state’s 49 delegates 
to the presidential convention. They 
will be chosen locally during the 
coming month ; although they are 
officially required by state law to vote 
for the winner of the presidential 
preference poll on at least the first 
ballot, some of the potential delegates 
have already hinted that they will not 
vote for Mr Wallace. 

North Carolina was a much tougher 
prospect for him. By the end of the 
final week before the election on May 
6th Mr Terry Sanford, the president 
of Duke University and a former 
governor of the state, seemed to have 
Mr Wallace on the run. Mr Sanford 
looked quietly confident as he moved 
from county to county asking the 
people not to send a rntmagt to 
Washington-^this is Mr Wallaoc’s 
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favourite slogan—but to send Mr San¬ 
ford. But in the end he only managed 
to pull in 37 per cent of the vote 
compared with 50 per cent for Mr 
Wallace. This seemed to give him 27 
delegates, with 37 for Mr Wallace. 

Mr-Sanford started too late on his 
mission to prove to the rest of the 
country that the south could produce 
‘a progressive and constructive candi¬ 
date as an alternative to Mr Wallace ; 
he only got into the race two months 
ago. One of Mr Sanford’s main diffi- 
rultie.s was to unite the liberal vote 
under his banner. Senator Muskie did 
not drop out of the primary contests 
until 10 days before North Carolina’s 
voters went to the polls. On top of 
this Mr Sanford had to contend with 
Mrs Shirley Chisholm who campaigned 
hard among the 22 per cent of the 
electorate that is black—and won a 
remarkable 8 per cent of the votes. 

But perhaps the greatest handicap of 
a)! was that for a long time even 
hi.s friends did not tliink that Mr 
Sanford was a serious presidential can¬ 
didate in his own right. They thought 
that he was nothing more than a 
stand-in for Senator Hubert Hum¬ 
phrey, a man whom fie has helped 
many times in the past, or that he 
had real designs only on the Vice 
Presidency. With a defeat in his own 
state behind him Mr Sanford’s political 
chances look dim. But he still hopes 
that a deadlocked convention may turn 
to his new face. 
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Conservatives' 
radical? _ 

Wealthy suburbanites and conservative 
working-men who have been supporting 
Senator McGovern would desert him 
in droves if they realised how 
extremely left-wing his policies really 
are. This view, held by some analysts, 
makes Republicans lick their chops at 
the prospect that Mr McGovern, now 
in the lead, may capture the Demo¬ 
cratic presidential nomination. But it 
was a Dcniocrat, Senator Jackson, in 
the days before he dropped out of the 
race, who accused Mr McGovern of 
extremis: views. Campaigning in 
Nebraska- 'a sparsely populated, farm¬ 
ing state—Mr Jackson charged the 
Senator from neighbouring South 
Dakota with planning to wreck the 
Country’s defences. Other conservative 
groups both inside and outside the 
state chimed in ; an advertisement in 


The latest count of how the leading 
contenders for the presidential namina- 
tion are doing in terms of votes at the 
Democratic convention in July : 


McGovern 

314 

Humphrey 

236 

Wallace 

207 

Muskie 

127i 

Various others 

76 

Uncommitted 

202 


b509 votes are needed to elect a 
nominee. 

This calculetion is by Congressional 
Quarterly; other sources offer slightly 
different versions. It covers the first 12 
of the 23 primary elections and the 
position in those states where the 
process of choosing delegates by other 
methods has been completed. The 
results of the voting for delegates 
m this week's primaries in West 
Virginia end Nebraska are not included. 


the archdiocesan newspaper in Omaha 
asked Roman Catholics (a large 
minority in the state) if they wanted 
a candidate who favoured abortion on 
demand, legalised marijuana and 
amnesty for draft-dodgers and 
deserters. 

These are minor issues, but they 
arouse strong emotions. Senator 
MeXiovern spent a great deal of time 
in the closing days of the campaign 
setting the record straight: he con¬ 
siders that abortion law should be left 
to the states ; he does not advocate 
legalisation of marijuana at this time 
but he does feel that no one should 
be sent to pri.son for smoking or 
possessing it; he believes in amnesty 
for draft-resisters after the war is over 
(so did Lincoln), but not for deserters. 
Senator McGovern went on to win 
41 per cent of the votes in the popu¬ 
larity race to Senator Humphrey’s 35 
per cent and Governor Wallace’s 13 
per cent. But Mr McGovern should 
have done better after his nine-month 
cultivation of Nebraska ; he was saved 
by the votes of fanners and students. 

For a candidate long thought of as 
having one issue—the war in Vietnam 
—Senator McGovern now has an 
extraordinarily comprehensive pro¬ 
gramme to turn America around. It 
deals with more fundamental questions 
than amnesty and abortion. He wants 
to cut military spending from 
$76 billion a year to $55 billion by 
1975, cheerfully scrapping anti- 
balHstic missiles, aircraft carriers and 
Titan mi.ssiles which he thinks are not 
needed for defence of the United 
States. He would also redistribute 
income and wealth drastically. 

The Senator says that he would cut 


taxes for people with .stnall incomes, 
introduce a negative income tax to pro¬ 
vide the poor with a minimum income 
and multiply federal outlays for educa¬ 
tion by about six times, lb pay for 
all this, taxes on families with more 
than $12,000 a year would go up ; on 
income above $50,000 a year taxation 
would become close to confiscatory. 
The familiar tax “ loopholes ” for the 
rich would simply lose their relevance. 
'There would be heavier taxes for 
business and much larger levies on 
capital gains and inheritances. 

If Mr McGovern were to become 
President .sonic of the.se ideas would 
probably have to be modified. But even 
if he wanted to, Senator McGovern 
would find it hard to dilute them 
ill a race against the President : his 
image a.s a man of principle is his 
greate.st attraction to the voters. 


Press besieged 

/Vew York 

In spite of their soaring earnings 
America’.s newspapers and television 
stations are in an uncomfortable state of 
beleaguerment. Officials of the Nixon 
Administration, led by the Vice Presi¬ 
dent, Mr Spiro Agnew, are continuing 
their barrage against the allegedly anti- 
conservaljve bias of the press, especially 
against the major television networks 
and the most important new.spapers. 
Meanwhile, an increasing number of 
working new.smen—and women—have 
been attacking the press for its hide¬ 
bound ways. The reading and viewing 
public, moreover, is reported to be 
distrustful of the diet of news avail¬ 
able ; the press as well as the govern¬ 
ment is suffering from a credibility gap. 

The latest skirmish in what has 
become a definite siege resulted when 
Pulitzer prizes, journalism’s most 
coveted and publicised awards, were 
presented to the New York Times for 
its publication of the Pentagon papers 
on the Vietnam war and to Mr Jack 
Anderson, the columnist, for his dis¬ 
closure of top secret documents on the 
India-Pakistan war. Most journalists 
and publishers considered these parti¬ 
cular Pulitzers amply justified as 
recognition of journalistic enterprise, 
but some of the trustees of Columbia 
University, who sanction the prizes, 
expressed “ reservations about the 
timeliness and suitability ” of the 
awards, presumably those made to Mr 
Anderson and to the Times. In many 
other circles the propriety of bestowing 
prizes for the publication of purloined 
papers is being questioned. 
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Pulitzer winners : NYTimesmen and Jack Anderson 


The press, of course, insists that the 
publication was in the public interest, 
hut predictably Mr Agnew regarded 
the Pulitzers as fresh provocation. He 
was echoed this week by Mr John 
Erlichman, the White House’s expert 
on domestic affairs. At the same time, 
Mr Erlichman denied that the Admin¬ 
istration was stepping up its offensive 
against the press even though Mr 
Patrick Buchanan, another White 
House aide, had earlier described the 
prizes as “ atrocious ’* and warned the 
major television networks that action 
might be taken if they did not j^rovide 
greater access to conservative opinion 
ill news broadcaists. 

Relations between the government 
and the press have never nin smoothly 
in the United States. But the conflict 
has deepened and intensified in recent 
years as the press has expanded its 
coverage of the war in Vietnam, the 
turmoil on the campuses, the cam¬ 
paigns against polluters of the envir¬ 
onment, the multiple claims of 
minority and extremist groups. This 
increasingly critical approach has led 
to retaliation by the Nixon Administra¬ 
tion that has gone far beyond Mr 
Agnew’s alliterative broadsides. It 
has employed subpoenas in an attempt 
to get newspaper and television jour¬ 
nalists to divulge conhdential infor¬ 
mation and sources and it has carried 
out an investigation of Mr Daniel 
Schorr, a television critic, ostensibly 
to discover if he was suited for a 
government job. The Administra¬ 
tion’s most threatening action, though, 
was its unprecedented lawsuits to halt 
publication of the Pentagon papers ; 
the press considered this to be an 
attack on the cherished First Amend¬ 
ment to the Constitution which 
guarantees freedom to report and to 
publish. 

For its part the Administration 


believes that the press is irresi)onsible 
if not disloyal. Mr Nixon, who 
promi.scd that his would be an open 
Administration, has revealed his own 
displeasure by playing favourites, 
deliberately excluding representatives 
of newspapers that he considers 
unfriendly from off-the-record briefings, 
a tactic resorted to by previous occu¬ 
pants of the White House. His 
aides are even more open, at least 
in their hostility. They are convinced 
that the Washington press corps, 
many of whose members enjoy incomes 
and status far more elevated than 
journalists elsewhere, is made up of 
liberal ideologists instinctively opposed 
to Mr Nixon's personality and policies. 

But the press, like the country, is 
not monolithic. 'I’o be sure, the New 
York Times and the Washington Post, 
the two most influential papers with 
politicians and journalists, are dis¬ 
tinctly liberal. But a sizeable majority 
of the American Newspaper Publishers 
Association, which has just held its 
annual convention in New York, is 
solidly Republican. Fully 8o per cent 
of the country’s newspapers, possess- 
75 P®*" cent of total circu¬ 

lation, endorsed Mr Nixon’s presiden¬ 
tial candidacy in 1968 (if they took a 
political position and most d»cl) and 
continue to favour him. Publishers 
stubbornly resist government attacks 
as an intrusion on the freedom of the 
press. But critics, not all of them in 
Mr Nixon’s camp, are perturbed about 
the growing concentration of press 
power—and are questioning whether 
freedom can flourish without competi¬ 
tion. Half of the country’* newspapers 
(with 60 per cent of the circulation) 
are now controlled by chains ; only 
six cities in the United States have 
competing evening newspapers and 
only three competing morning papers ; 
with newspapers investing heavily in 
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both radio and television stations, the 
power of the press is substantial. 

Relations between government and 
press are rougher than they used to be, 
but only partly because of the Admin¬ 
istration’s strenuous efforts to win sup¬ 
port for its policies. Certainly, Mr 
Nixon’s claim to openness is debatable. 
He seeks exposure for his views but 
without the risks of letting people pry 
into them ; for example, he has held 
comparatively few televised news con¬ 
ferences but has pre-empted prime time 
in the evening on network television 
for prepared speeches more frequently 
than anv of his predecessors. Even so, 
his aides conii)lain bitterlv that com¬ 
mentators following his addresses have 
a habit of engaging in “ instant 
analysis " that damages his impact on 
the public. 

Even if these commentaries are 
really rather tame, there is no doubt 
that the press is more conscious of its 
role as an adversary. During the cold 
war and the early days of the conflict 
in \^etnam, the press corps supported 
government policies loyally, especially 
m foreign and military affairs. News¬ 
men acted as conduits for government 
leaks, frequently of highly classified 
information, and dutifully reported 
the official line as related in handouts 
and briefings. The failure of the press 
to demonstrate its independence and 
initiative has been made apparent by 
investigators like Mr 1 . F. Stone, who 
ran his own irreverent newsletter, Mr 
Seymour Hersh, who uncovered the My 
J.ai atrocities, and Mr Ralph Nader, 
Aware of its own past lapses the pre$& 
is now much more sceptical and 
enterprising in its coverage. Many 
newspapers have adopted the Nader 
technique -)f assigning teams to 
report critically on the goings-on in 
Wa.shing ton’s labyrinthine bureau¬ 
cracy. But the more aggressive journal¬ 
ism now being practised often encour¬ 
ages advocacy rather than objectivity 
and many of the “ new ” journalists 
make use of fictional devices, sacrificing 
accuracy for effect. 

Given the changing nature of 
journalism and the growing pressure 
of government criticism, it is not sur¬ 
prising that publishers and newsmen 
are devoting more time to examining 
their purposes and performance. Over 
the past few years a sizeable, number 
of journalism reviews, financed by 
newsmen and philanthropic founda¬ 
tions, have been established as critics 
of the press. Although most favour 
“ advocacy ** jaurnalism, they have 
drawn attention to the abuses—and the 
lapses-—of the press. Meanwhile, 
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efforts are being made to create press 
councils modelled after the British 
prototype ; the first statewide press 
council has just been created in 
Minnesota and others may follow. 

The .press would prefer to be left 
alone and unfettered. But a change 
may be forced by governmental harass¬ 
ment, documented in a recent founda- 
•tion report that detailed instances of 
dubious subpoenas, policemen posing 
as journalists and journalists working 
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Republicans 
change coasts 

FROM A CORRESPONOEhTT IN MIAMI 

Tb<: Governor of Florida promised 
hundreds of policemen. The federal 
governineni offered marshals and, if 
necessary, troops. 'Fhc city manager 
wished aloud for an even larger 
security force and a proposal for an 
elite, thousand-man anti-riot squad won 
sympathy in Washington. With the 
question of security thus dealt with, 
the Miami Beach City Council invited 
the Republican parly last week 
to renominate President Nixon under 
its August sun. Miami Beach emerged 
as the sole, and somewhat reluctant, 
suitor of the Republicans (the vote to 
invite them was 4-3) after San Diego, 
in California, lost the convention. 

Apart from the dread of hostile 
demonstrations, the Republicans feared 
that the San Diego Arena would not 
be ready for them in time ; it was 
j)roving exce.ssivrly costly as well. 7 'he 
city’s hotels were insufficient (and 
largely non-union). And San Diego, 
fairly or not, was tarred with the brush 
of the long congressional investigation 
into the part played in financing 
the funvention by the International 
"IVlcphonc and 'I'clegraph Corporation. 
I’ltun the Pre.sidcnt's point of view 
Miami is just a.s convenient; he has 
a home in Florida as well as one in 
southerly Cjalifornia. As for San Diego, 
wiiich v\as never quite .sure that it 
wanted the convention at the height of 
iis tourist sea.soii, the parting is no 
gr(‘ai .'sonov\. 

I he Democrats mc'I in the .same 
i'MVNeunor. hall six weeks earlier. By 
MmiparisoTi with their tumult, the 
R* })ul>h( an .itTair promise’s to he as 
< L\t imcl (liier as yt'sterdav’s while 
bread Ott one night tin- Kepuhluans 
v\ill Monnnate Mr Nixtm. iitohably by 
aielamatioi, ,ind on ihf it'\t they will 
(onhrm his ihoiee tor \’i. e Frt adeni— 
probably Mr Spiro Ac,iirw agiin. 

The real drama of the Republican 
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for law enforcement agencies, and by 
public discontent over sensationalised 
coverage of violence. The press can 
be expected to win widespread support 
for its resistance to pressure from the 
government, but it is as vulnerable as 
other institutions if it does not demon¬ 
strate its responsiveness to the reading 
and viewing public. Unless the public 
is given some form of access to the 
press for the airing of grievances, press 
freedom will be under pressure. 


convention is likely to take place in 
the streets outside. That is why, with 
the nightmare of the 1968 Democratic 
convention in Chicago still frc.sh in 
peoples’ minds, a major party had 
trouble finding a home for the lirsi 
time in American political history. It 
had been feared that as many as 
250,000 demonstrators might turn up 
at San Diego, which is close enough 
to Los Angeles to make the number 
conceivable. Miami Beach, w'hich is 
distant from other major centres of 
papulation, may attract between 50,000 
and 100,000. But it is an island con¬ 
nected to the mainland by causoway.s 
which can be closed ca.sily. 

No one really knows what to expect. 
How many demonstrators w'ill come 
for the Democratic roiivenlion in 
July ? Will they just stay on in Miami 
for the six weeks between the conven¬ 
tions, to have their numbers swollen 
as the Republicans gather ^ Where will 
the youthful thousands sleep ^ How' 
much violence will they bring with 
them ? Scrambling for the money, the 
men and the equipment to police the 
conventions, the local leaders, who are 
generally (‘nlightcned, are determined 
that Miami Beach will not become a 
.second (Chicago, But no one can 
guarantee that their efforl.s will 
succeed. 



Is health ill ? _ 

The guardians of America’s health 
have some headaches themselves. 
Health is only one of the three great 
concerns of the unwieldy Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare (it 
spends more money than the Defence 
Department) and over 100 liberal 
Democrats are backing a bill to split 
off the health component. The Demo¬ 
crats do not expect to pass this bill 
until next year but more imminent 
perils surround the Food and Drug 
Administration, the agency in HEW 
which is responsible for the purity of 
America’s food and the safety and 
effectiveness of its medicines. 

Spokesmen for the consumer, includ¬ 
ing associates of Mr Ralph Nader, and 
a number of members of Congress feel 
that the FDA and its assoi iatcd divi¬ 
sions arc loo weak, loo slack and far 
loo close to the industries which they 
are supposed to regulate to do a good 
job of protecting .Americans from con¬ 
taminated food and ineffective medi¬ 
cines. Senator Magnu.son is sponsoring 
a bill to dismantle FDA and transfer 
its powers and responsibilities for con¬ 
sumer pro'tection to a new, indepen¬ 
dent agency : in March the Senate 
Commerce Committee gave the bill 
overwhelming fiipartisan approval. 

One thing has angered Congress 
recently : the discovery that for years 
the Division of Biologies Standards, a 
unit of the National Institutes of 
Health, allow^ed pharmaceutical firms 
to market millions of doses of influenza 
vaccine which it knew to be useless. 
Nearly half of .America’s food-proces.s- 
ing fimis, w^hich FDA is supposed to 
police, are said to be insanitar\\ In 
another ca.se, a lawsuit under the 
Freedom of Information Act was 
needed to open FDA’s files and show 
that FD.\ was allowing food proces¬ 
sors to employ a dangerous preserva¬ 
tive, although its use had been banned 

All the activity on behalf of the 
consumer i.s sharpening FDA’s attitude 
toward industry ; pharmaceutical 
manufacturers were told recently in 
jjublic by tlie agency’s head, Dr 
Edwards, that they would no longer be 
allowed to sell products with little 
or no merit. The cap seemed to fit 
producers of a number of pain-killers 
—which studies by the National 
Acadeniv of Sciences and the Mayo 
clinic have found to be inferior to 
simple aspirin. 

The Nixon Administration oj>poge.^ 
any splitting up of HEW, but it has 
gone some way to meet the critics 
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complaints. FDA is to be given more 
money, more staff, more indej>endcnce 
and more powers. And FDA, over 
vigorous objections from industry, is 
proposing to open up to (p per cent of 
its files to public inspection, reserving 
only the right to keep secret informa¬ 
tion whicli firms can prove would 
affect their competitive position. 


Trade-offs 


The growing pTX)tectionist sentiment in 
the United States has produced some 
»‘esults. Steel manufacturers in western 
Eujrof>e and Japan have agreed to 
restrain their exports of steel to the 
United States in the next three yc^ars. 
They did so grudgingly, largely out of a 
fear ‘that Ck>ngress might actually paais 
some of the harsh proposals to restrict 
trade ithat oeganiseti labotar and some 
Congressmen are supporting. 

The new steel agreement extends and 
eniiarges one that existed for 'the three 
past years, the by-product of 'the 
threat of an American steel strike in 
iq 68 which caused American imports 
of steel to be uniosually hiigh. This 
time Britain is indluded among the 
signers, along with the common market 
countries. The agreement with Japan 
was made separately. Under the new 
terms, the eight countries involved will 
reduce their agreed limit on the annual 
growUi of exports of steel to the United 
States from the former 5 per cent to 
2.5 per cent. There is to be extra pro¬ 
tection given to American manufac¬ 
turers on the West Coast (who are 
most affected by Japanese imports) and 
for those' who make speoialised steel. 
There are alst> to be restrictions on the 
exporters’ ability 'Co juggle the indivi¬ 
dual limits on different categories of 
product in order to ship more of the 
i\iulilv priced, better grades of steel 
to the United States. 

but old and new, the agreeTnen»ts 



are only voluntary. Last year the record- 
breaking 18.3m tons of foreign steel 
sold to America was nearly 3m 
tons over the agreed quotas and 
accounted for 18 per cent of domestic 
consumption. This happened because 
American steel buyers, then facing 
another threatened strike in the 
domestic steel industry, placed extra 
orders abn>ad to be on the safe side. 
Tlie strike never materiali.sed, but 
President Nixon’s 10 per cent surcharge 
on ini{x>rts did. Foreign steel manufac¬ 
turers therefore felt little guilt at 
exceeding their quotas for they held 
that the President had broken bis part 
of the bargain. Now the Europeans 
have insisted that the new arrangement 
will become invalid if the United 
States make.s any unilateral changes in 
tlie steel import rules. Assuming that 
will not happen, American imports of 
steel should fall by about 11 per cent 
this year. 

The new agreements are hardlv in 
keeping with the professed American 
philosophy of encouraging freer trade. 
Common market officials are unhappy 
alxDut them; so are the Japanese. The 
American negotiator himself conceded 
that, if such a pact wwe arranged 
among domestic steel producers, it 
would violate American anti-trust laws. 
But all .sides accept that the United 
States is getting tough in its trade 
fX)licy. The intensification of anti¬ 
dumping actions, directed particularly 
but not only at Japan, is proof of that, 
li-ast montli the Treasury announced 
that foreign goods whose export prices 
do not reflect revised currency values 
would be investigated under suspicion 
of being clumped (sold abroad more 
cheaply than at home). The Tariff 
Commission, acting on cases referred 
liy rhe Treasury, has recently made 
judgments agaiast fi.sh netting, large 
transformers, asbestos-cement pipe and 
sulphur. According to Mr Eugene 
Ro.'sides, the Treasury’s assistant secre¬ 
tary in charge of trade policy, enforce¬ 
ment will become even stricter because 
“ our foreign friends ” .still maintain 
too many barriers against American 
exports. 

Abortive politics 

President Nixon’s antipathy to abortion 
has led him to reject the advice given 
by his own commission on population 
growth and to 'interfere in the internal 
affairs of New York State. The Presi¬ 
dent managed to thank the commission 
for the hard work that it had put in 
over two years, examining the prob- 
lem.s of population and the American 


future ; but in the same breath. 
criticised some of its major recommen¬ 
dations. Mr Nixon declared that he 
found abortion an “ unacceptable ” 
form of population control. Moreover, 
he disapproves of giving teenagers 
help with contraception, for “ such 
measures would do nothing to preserve 
and strengthen close family relation¬ 
ships.” This is not the first time that 
Mr Nixon has dismissed the findings 
of a commission that he has appointed 
to look into controversial social 
matters ; he did not like the advice 
that he got on marijuana or 
pornography either. But his emotional 
pronouncements this month made it 
clear, as does Senator McGovern’s 
experience in Nebraska (.see page 58), 
that abortion will be a political issue 
in the election campaign to come. 

What the Population Commission 
recommended, among other things, was 
that other states adopt versions of New 
York’s abortion law, the most liberal 
in the country. But a fierce campaign 
in New York has persuaded the lower 
chamber of the legislature to vote for 
repeal of the law, which permits alx)r- 
tions on demand fur women until the 
24th week of pregnancy. The advocates 
of repeal, including the Roman Catho¬ 
lic hierarchy and several organisations 
using tlie label of “ right-to-life,” 
want the state to revert to its nine¬ 
teenth century statute which permitted 
abortion only when a mother's life was 
in danger. 

Cxovernor Nelson Rockefeller is 
firmly against repeal. He would like the 
law revised, to limit abortions on 
demand U\ the first 18 weeks of preg¬ 
nancy, but he has sworn to veto an 
outright repeal, if the state senate 
should also pass it. Because the vote is 
bound to be close and because legisla¬ 
tive time is short, there .st^ems little 
likelihood that the legislature could 
muster sufficient votes to over-ride a 
veto. 

Why then did Mr Nixon write a 
letter to Cardinal Cooke, the leader of 
the repeal campaign being conducted 
by the archdiocese of New York City, 
saying that “ I would personally like to 
as.sociate myself with the convictions 
you deeply feel and eloquenth 
express ” ? Even the President acknow¬ 
ledged that his intervention was 
unorthodox by mentioning in his letter 
that the matter lay outside federal 
jurisdiction. The New York Times said 
that it would bt hard to find another 
example of “ a President openly work¬ 
ing through a particular church to 
influence the action of a state govern¬ 
ment” 
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ffftml gn mmliftngft 

hasbeena 
bosiiiessiiiaiifis; 
headaehe 
longonoiigli! 

And Cenfex—our network of for¬ 
eign exchange desks in major money 
capitals—allows us to handle transac¬ 
tions efiiaently. With instant access to 
the vaiying rates, we can produce the 
most attractive exchange rates for our 
clients. 

But we do considerably more than 

this. 

Ws’ll sit down with you. And listen. 

And really try to iron out your own 
particular problems. 

If It’s a bme of monetary unrest, 
for instance, and you ask us to evaluate 
your risks, we’ll show you all the alter¬ 
natives open to you.Then let you decide 
which suits your own business condition 
best. 

We might even suggest you not 
exchange vour funds at current rates. 

Or give you alternate banking meth¬ 
ods which will do the same job as an ex¬ 
change of funds, at less cost to yoa 
We might not be able to end all the 
headaches of foreign exchange. 

But well do all in our power to ease 
thepaia 

American Bspram Intamaltomil Banking Corporation luw 48 bmiKhai and ■uba>diariec handling all typec of banking trantactiom all over thv wortd. Wa*m In thaae 
malor financial oantan: Anctardani, Athana (2), Basle, Bombay, Brussels, Calcutta, Car ties, Chittagong. Copenhafisn, Daeea, Djakarta, Dfisaaldoii; Floceiica Ftank- 
fun; Oeaeva, The Hague, Hamburg, Heidelberg. Hong Kong, Karachi, Kowloon (2). Lahore, Lausanne, London. Lucerne. Lugano. Ifilan. Uonta Carlo Munieb. 
Neplaa, Hew Dalbt. H^ca, Okbiawa (2), Farm <2). IWos, Rome« Rotterdam. Sahwdeat TPripeL Tkkye. Vhnkw (2). Via^ guriah. Hnuhriartsfi- 


Let's not kid ourselves. 

When dealing with so many foreign 
exchange regulations and problems, no 
bank can wave a magic wand and make 
all your headaches vanish. 

But we believe a bank can—and 
should—do everjrthing in its power to 
help. 

We do. 

Ws have branches and offices of 
subsidiaries (48 to be exact) all over the 
world to keep us abreast of local market 
information and regulations. 


16 th cpnitiry woodcut by Hans Baldung suggests that foreign 
eachange was a headache even 600 years ago 
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BANK OF GREECE 

ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1971 


SuHiained high rah* of economic growth and monetary stability 

The Governor of the Bank of Greece, Mr, Demetrius Galanis, presented his annual 
report to the shareholders of the Bank on 24th April 1972. 

The main fact emerging from the Governor’s report is that, in 1971, the economy 
kept up a high rate of growth for the third consecutive year, which was combined 
with favourable developments in the determinants of monetary equilibrium. 

A summary of the Governor’s report follows * 


1. NATIONAL INCOME AND PRODUCTION 

Over the past few years there has been a continuous tiish 
rate of fixed capital ax cumudation, which has expanded tine 
economy s production capacity This, in conjunctiion with growing 
demand made it possvblt: for ecomnnic aotivlity to keep increasing 
at a high rate in 1971 nhis development is reflected in the 
growth of gross national income at constant prices which is 
esOmaited by the National b^tatistical Service of Greece at 7 i 
per cent Since the rates for 1969 and 1970 were 7 7 and 7J> 
per cent respectively the three year average oo-rresponds fully to 
the target rate set in the five year plan for 1968 72 (75 85 per 
cent) 

A special feature of economic developments during 1971 
was that a high rate of growth was realised in spite of slacker 
economic growth abroad and a marked deceleration of the rate 
of increase in agricultural income at home The rate of growth 
of nationdil income m 1971 was in fact higher than in any of the 
EEC and OECD countries Moreover a further development worth 
noting was the improvement in the composition of national 
income which corroborates the economy s steady progress towards 
the required changes in the structure of its productive capacity 
In fact, the rapid growth of income from the tndustnal sector 
resulted in raising its share in national income ro 317 per 
cent last year from 28 4 per cent in 1967 

According to NSSG estimates income from secondary produc 
tion increased hy 9 4 per cent last vesr compared iMth 7 9 
per cent in 1970 and 11 per cent in 1969 industrial production 
in particular increased at practicaNy the same high rate as in 
the previous two jears (1971 -t-OS per cent 1970 ^10 9 per 

cent 1969 -+ 11 3 per cent) The recovery of building activity 

and strong f>reign demand for industrial pioducts, exce^ metals 
accounted substantially for the continued rapid industrial growth 
in 1971 In this respect tht slowdown of agiicultural income 
growth and the fall of foreign demand for basic metals (eg 
nicke<l iron) no matter how substantial they have been only 
counteracted the growth of industrial output to 9 limited extent 
the latter having been sustained by other sources of demand This 
achievement stem-s from the rapid arowth of production facilities 
and the introduction of advancea technology, and is highly 
significant as far as the international competitiveness of Greek 
industry is concerned 


2 GROSS EXPENDITURE OF THE ECONOMY 

Accorditxg to NSSCi estimates the gross expenditure of the 
economy increased by 7 per cent last year compared with 6 6 
per cent in 1970 Lven more significant is the rac* that there 
was a further impTOvemcnl in the composition of expenditure and 
especiially in the stiucture of investment Such improvements 
stemmed from inveatment rising at a faster rate than consump 
t) >n and from differentiations in the sectoral growth rates of 
iiiMstment In both instances rate differentiation was in line 
with cf'on im c development targets 

A<, tstimated by the NSSG total gross fixed capital formation 
increased n a higher rate than in 1970 (^H7 per cent agsinst 
+ 6 9 pei cent) This increase came mainly from the rapid expansion 
of publu iiivcstnient (^171 per tent against ♦‘124 per cent in 
1970) ard t i lesser ixtent from private investment, although the 
tetter increased fi‘ter than in 1970 (♦•51 per cent against ■•■47 
per cent) It should be noted in this respect that, in recent years. 


changes in the growth rate of pnvaite investment were basically 
determined by investment in buildings, which has shown variations 
in both direc lion and intensity 

I ollowing these developments the ratio for fixed < spital forma 
tion to griss expenditure and to CiNP kept up its steady growth 
record of recent years by showing a further improvement in 
1971 when it rose to levels conforming to patterns of invest 
ment behaviour in csiuntnes at an advanced stage in ttheir 
economic development process This is evident from a comparison 
ot last year s investment expenditure ratio with that of 1965 
(24 7 and 19 7 per tent respectively) A similai picture emeiges 
when we compare the investment GNP ratios tor 1971 and 
1965 which were 26 6 and 22 per cent respectively 

Apart from the favourable structural developments in gross 
expenditure a tuither improvement in terms of the allocation of 
available resources wias seen list year in the composition of 

private investment This wis due to the slow growth rate of 

investment in housing whereas the more productive categories 
of investment especially that in rndustry have been keeping 
up a high rate of expansion 

In view of the further substantial increase in imports of 
machineiv and equipment and in long-term industrial credit for 
fixed assets it seems that a high growth rate has f revailed in 
industrial investment The fact that investment in industry has 
been increasing at a high rate throughout the last three years 
underscores the n forms that are taking place in the required 

direction as regards the set up of the economy s productive 
capacity 

During the year under review consumption increased at a 

lower rate than invei^tment (-♦6 2 per cent) This was mainly due 
to private consumption which grew at a slightly slower pace 
than in 1970 

3 PRICES 

Domestic prices rose last year at vir'ually the soiree rate 
as in 1970 during 1971, the oonwmer price index rose by 
3 per cent c mpared with 3 7 and 2 2 per cent respectively 
in 1970 and 1969 The wholesale price ndex rose faster namely 
bv 4 6 per cent last year against 2 6 per cent in 1970 and 
3 9 per cent in 1969 Last yea*-s price changes were caused 
bd^ica’ly bv the same factors that brought about the slight 
acceleration in price movements in 1970 namely imported inflaitjon 
and shortages in the supply of some domestic agricultural 
products owing to autonomous factors 

Although increased demand was partly responsible for the 
slight rise in the domestic price level, the mam inflationary 
pressure came from factors related to tne cost of marketed pro 
ducts 

Over the first four years of the current five year economic 
development plan and in spite of the slight acceleration of the 
last two years, the average annual increase in the consumer 
price index was almost equal to the 2 per cent rate anticipated 
by the plan Last year, the index in question rose less than the 
respective indices of all OECD countries 

4. BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 

The mam developments in the economy’s foreign sector last 
year were an increased trade deficit and the further substantial 
improvement in the balance on invisibles, w4iiloh led to a relatively 
better balance on current account Under the effect of a consider- 
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able increase dn inviisible earnings and liarger oaipiital Inflow, total 
foreign exchange earnings exceeded the corresponding payments 
substantiailly. mis resulted in a spectacular rise of the country’s 
foreign exchange reserves, which lamourted to $502.8(0 million 
at the end of 1971. against $310.1 million at the end of 1970. 
These amounts include Greece’s gold tranche with the International 
Monetary Fund, equivalent to $34.5(0 million. It is noteworthy 
that foreign exchange reserves have kept increasing this year as 
well. 

In 1971, tihe trade deficit increased because of the continuing 
growth of iimports and the virtual standstill in exports, owing 
to special reasons. Imports were influenced mainly by rapid 
economic development and the rise in incomes and rose at a 
high rate which, however, was well below that of the previous 
year (+13.6 against +19.6 per cent). The lO'W rate of increase in 
exports (+2.1 per cent) was caused Chiefly by the suspension of 
nickel iron exports following the sharp drop in world prices. 
Nevertheless, exports of other products, especially industrial ones, 
expanded ait a satisfactory rate. Considering the generally adverse 
conditions that prevailed in international markets last year, 
the fact that exports of dynamic products maintained their high 
rate of increase points to the efforts being made to promote exports 
by providing the necessary incentives and organisation. 

A substantially larger proportion of the Increased trade deficit 
was uffseit by net invisible' earnings, which recorded an impressive 
increase in absolute terms but also a very considerable acceleration 
in their rate of growth ( + 39.7 against +23.5 per cent in 1970). 
In fact, having almost doubled in amount over the last three 
years, invisible earnings rose to $940.6 million, thereby improving 
their share in offsetting the trade deficit from 62.1 per cent 
in 1970 to 72.3 per cent in 1971. Althougih all categories of 
invisible earnings increased at high rates, the most impressive 
performance was seen in earnings from tourism, which went 
up by 57.7 per cent ingainst 29.5 per cent in 1970. High growth 
rates were also noted in earnings from emigrants’ remittances 
(+33.5 per cent), as well as in earnings from shipping (+28.4 
per cent), in spite of a recession in the international freight 
market. 

Last year’s significant increase in invisible earnings over- 
compensated for the deterioration in the balance of trade and 
brought about the improvement seen in the balance on current 
account, whose deficit was reduced by about 12 per cent to 
$361.6 million against $410 4 million in 1970. This deficit was 
more than offset by the larger influx of foreign capital, which 
contributed to the Impressive increase in the country’s foreign 
exchange reserves. 

These favourable movements in the balance of payments took 
place in spite of the acute international monetary crisis that 
lasted for most of the year under review. This crisis had certahi 
positive as well as negative effects on the Greek balance of 
payments, the mos^ important of which was the expansionary 
impulse given to invisible earnings. The economy of Greece 
emerged from the crisis and the concomitant realignment in 
currency parities with a stronger position in terms of the com¬ 
petitiveness of the country’s foreign trade. 

5. MONETARY AND CREDIT DEVELOPMENTS 

The ratio of total liquid assets (currency circulation, depos'its, 
bonds etc) to disposable private income rose to an estimated 

77.3 per cent last year, oompared with 71.3 per cent in 1970. 

67.3 per cent in 1969, 57.3 per cent in 1966 and 46.1 per cent 
in 1961. The secular rising trend in liquidity and its recent 
acceleration are normal developments related to structural changes, 
the most important of which are the economy’s rapidly increasing 
wealth, the 'supply conditions for other assets which compete 
with the liquid ones and the prevailing favourable psychological 
climate. Nevertheless, it must be pointed out that the rapid 
increase in liquidity renders the economy more sensitive to 
psychological factors and less responsive to monetary policy. 

In contrast with the rapid rise in total liquid assets and 
their ratio to disposable private income, currency circulation— 
at average annual levels—increased between 1970 and 1971 at a 
lower rate again than for gross national income at current 
prices. This implies that the demand for currency showed a 
further decrease last year, whereas the demand for other liquid 
assets, especially savings deposits, accelerated, due mainly to 
the expansion of banking services and the increaed importance 
of financial criteria in choosing among various forms of liquid 
wealth. 

More analytically relevant developments are as follows : 

Currency circulation, which is in Greece the major item 
in total money supply, increased by Dr. 4,128 million or 10,6 
per cent in 1971. against Dr, 3,438 million or 9.7 per cent »n 
1970, Private deposits increased by Dr. 27,106 million or 27.2 

(*) At S30 per ounce of gold. 


per cent in 1971, oompared with Hr. 19,642 million or 24.6 
per cent in 1970 and Dr. x4,061 mlUlion or 21.4 per cent in 
1969. As a percentage of disposable private income, the increase 
in deposits rose to 11.1 per cent against 8.8 per cent in 1970 
and 7 per cent in 1969. The nrain stimulus for >this large increase 
oame from savings and time deposits, which grew by 28.1 per cent 
last year, compared with 25.4 per cent in 1970. The rapid 

f growth of deposits made It possible to finance a larger amount of 
nvestment and productive activity out of sound sources. Duriite 
the year under review, total bank credit increased by Dr. 28,427 
million or 21.2 per cent against Dr. 23,386 million or 21.1 per cent 
in 1970 and Dr. 19,181 million or 20.9 per cent in 1969. Last year’s 
increase in bank credit corresponds to 11.5 per cent of national 
income at current prices, compared with 10.5 per cent in. 1970 and 
9.6 per cent in 1969. The private sector of the economy absorbed j 
88.7 per cent of the total credit expansion in 1971. Althougih bank i 
credit increased rapidly in all sectors of the economy, the rate was 
particularly high in the manufacturing sector, where it rose to 
24.5 per cent against 21 and 17.1 per cent re.9poctively in 
1970 and 1969. Over half <57 per cent) of tihe overa'H increase 
in bank credit last year referred to long-term financing for fixed 
assets. The growth rate 'of long-term credit was 24.9 per cent 
in 1971, comjpaired With 27.9 per cent lin 1970 and 30.4 per cent 
in 1969. A further Slight acceleration was noted in short-term 
credit for working oapltal, which grew by 18.8 per cent last 
year, against 18.3 and 14.7 per cent respectively in 1970 and 1969. 

6, PUBLIC FINANCE 

In 1971 the public sector made an increased contribution to 
econornTre development throu^ the realisation of a larger amount 
of Investment, which was financed in part out of the surplus 
in the ordinary government budget. 

The end of the year under review was marked by a series 
of tax reforms reflecting major readjustments In fiscal policy. 
These refbrms have three main aims; to rationalise tax revenue, 
to improve the operations of public organisations, and make 
development incentives more effective. 

7. PROSPECTS OF THE GREEK ECONOMY DURING THE 
CURRENT YEAR 

Optimism r^rding a high rate of economic and investment 
activity during the current year is based on expansionary trends 
in crucial -sectors of production and expenditure as well as in 
basic determinants of demand, such as the larger public invest¬ 
ment programme, dynamic foreign demand for services as wdl 
as industrial products, and the accelerating recovery of building 
activity. A further Strongly expansionary -factor, ^ich is also 
significant in respect of structural >improvementB, is represented 
by private investment prospects. In fact, investment activity in 
the private sector is expected to. be larger in amount and 
improved in structure; several firms have announced their inten¬ 
tion to undertake large-scale business ventures, mainly with the 
participation of foreign equity capital. These ventures will be 
attempted in the highly development-oriented sectors of manufac¬ 
turing (metallurgy, oil refining, aircraft repairs, construction of 
heavy vehicles etc), Shipbuilding and a number -of dynamic 
agricultural activities. 

Further highly encouraging evidence is provided by the 
expansionary trends set up in basic categories of invisible 
earnings, especially those from tourism, which has become a 
major and constantly expanding source of foreign exchange. 
Together with other relranle indications, these trends support 
the expectation of a further large increase in total invisible 
earnings during the current year, which will strengthen the 
economy’s i^ilTty to finance the increasing limports generated 
by the accelerating growth of production and investment activity. 

The excellent climate of business optimism and confidence, 
sound consumer behaviour and the circumspect policy followed In 
the fiscal and monetary sector form a favourable environment for 
the maintenance of monetary equilibrium. The continuing growth 
of private savings and the iincrea.sing flow of a largo part of them 
into the banking system greatly facilitates the implementation of 
an easy credit policy. It goes without saying, however, that an 
expansionary monetary and credit policy can only be stretched 
to the lim'its imposed by the need to safeguard monetary gtabillty. 

The .importance of maintaining monetary stability in the long 
run is evident. Steady and sustained economic and social pro¬ 
gress presupposes accelerated income growth *and extensive struc¬ 
tural reforms in the economy. These can only be achieved, 
however, on the basis of a strong monetary and foreign exchange 
posation founded on unshakable confidence in the atablliity and 
favourable prospects of tihe Greek economy. These conditions 
were established over the past few years, were further strength¬ 
ened in 1971 and are expected to continue unchanged in the 
current ye«r. 
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Don’t write off Nordiem Ireland. 

Progress is being made in a most 
important area. 

Every day tens of thousands of Northern 
Ireland Protestants and Roman Cadiolics 
work toother, and, as the record shows, woik 
hard. 

In the two years 1970 and 1971 manufac¬ 
turing output rose 13% (1970; 7.2%-i97i: 6.1%). 

Productivity in 1971 was up 6.7%. 

In 1971 the number of d^ lost per 1^0 
woikers because of manuracturing disputes 
was less than one third of the national average. 

Last year (1971) 7^000 new manufacturing 

1 ‘obs were negotiated in Northern Ireland, 
aigely through the expansion of established 
firms.This level of job creation, one of the 
h^hest ever recorded in Northern Ireland 
in the course of a single yeai; was achieved 
despite the 1971 investment trend in Europe. 

These are sound reasons for expecting 
expansion to continue-so long as 
industrialists and businessmen continue 
to look behind the headlines and into 
Northern Irelandls industrial record. 


MINISTRY OF COMMERCE FOR NORTHERN IRELAND 
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. The Advance 
Airmaster Service 



A fresh atmosphere-all day long 


The Airmaster Service keeps the air fresh, sweet 
and a pleasure to breathe - in offices, reception areas, 
meeting rooms, kitchens, changing rooms, toilets and 
many other places. 

Every fifteen minutes, .strategically sited Air- 
master units injea a metered spray of ultra-hnc aerosol 
mist into the air that you and your staff breathe. 'Fhere 
are aerosols for a variety of nee^: a specially formulated 
toilet freshener, an odour neutralizer, air fresheners, a 
sanitizer to control airborne bacteria, a safe and highly 
effective insecticide. 


Advance call regularly each month to re-load your 
Airmasters and replace the batteries when necessary. 

The Advance Airmaster Service is aimed at 
making life pleasanter and healthier and raising staff 
morale at minimum arst Like Towelmaster and other 
Advance services, there’s' no capital expenditure in¬ 
volved. Just a single weekly charge that covers 
everything. 

So send the coupon for full information. Use the 
h'recpost address without a stamp - breathe fresh air all 
daylong. 



^^Please send nie full information on the 
I Advance Airmaster Service. 

■ Name 

Conqiany 

I Address 


Ti 


Advance Linen Services Ltd., Freepost^ Londoii SW15 2BR. 
Telephone: 01-789 6571 

Airmaster 

creatvs a better atmosphere 
























i^NWARDS 



One of Britain's largest packaged boilers - 
made by Marshall-Fowler (a Ward company) 


Boilers manufactured by Marshall-Fowler mean 
full steam ahead for all kinds of commercial, 
institutional and industrial establishments. 

Marshall-Fowler make boilers of all sizes - from 
major water-tube installations to small packaged 
units - providing vital heat, power and hot water, 
with unsurpassed efficiency and reliability. 
Marshall-Fowler are part of The Ward Group - and 
meeting essential needs is Ward business. Their 
long list of varied activities features equipment, 
materials and services that have become indispensable 
to industry all over the world. 


A single source of supply for much of industry’s needs 

THE WERD GROVP 

Head Office: 

Thos. W. Ward Ltd.. Albion Works, Sheffield. 

London Office: 

Chestergate House, Vauxhail Bridge Road, S.W.1. 
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Gifts that create 
goodwill every day 


The Economist Desk and Pocket Diaries, beautifully 
made, absolutely practical, unique reference books, make 
splendid gifts for even the most difficult to please. 

They can be lastingly identified with your company. 

The covers can be gold - blocked with your company 
emblem and your customers' or business associates' 
names or initials. 

Your own publicity or special information pages can 
be bound in. 

Just give us your list and we will gift-wrap each diary, 
enclose your personal card, and send it anywhere in the 
world. For colour brochure, prices and quantity 
discounts, send this coupon to: 


HRaymond Colas. The Economist Diary Division, 

I 25 St. James's Street,London SW1A1HG 
I Tel:01-9305155.Telex:24344 

I Please send me The Economist Diary Company Gift Brochure. 

I 

I NAME 

1 

POSITION . 


I 

I ADDRESS 

I 



m BMiiy 

sales and service 


LOMOON IMW LONDON REGION NORTNAUrrONGHIIIf 

OISTRIGUTION 0l-ttS4«1 C W. Baroent* Sons Ud,. Norihampion 344?? 

DISTRIBUTORS FOR LONDON, SURREY. Hamblin Seamarks. Bi^rtnn I nhrm i 3006 

NORTNUWIRIRIIO Adam* 4 Gibbon Lid., 


John Hunter (%ers) Ltd . 01 ?54 0011 
MLG Motors Ltd.. 01 OlPi l(W3 
ChIpaleadolKensinolon.Ol /?70eil 
Metortune Lid., 01 -SBII '.>34 
Taylor A Crawley (Service) Ltd., 01 15? S/b4/^ 
HeiaeonolHiohgate.ui iSO'H.il 
Splesri Garages Ltd.. 0i •0286393/') 

Vender Steen Ltd., (.11 /{»4/1ir3 
BIOFORDBHIREIVOR HOLMES LTD . 
lulonb66?7 

Aahburnham Motors Ltd.. 8edtord5ugoi 
FiUroy House, I eighlnn flur/ard 2041 
BERKSHIRE AH Saints Service SUtlon, 

f armodon32l4 

HungerlerdGarage*Ltd., HMiup.-rluKl 2772 
Mike .Spence I Id. (Salas), Mataenhead 21511 
Mike Spence Ltd. (Service), Maidnnh^'scl WjS 
RIasley Garaga, Ritadmu 883*47 
Vincents ol fading Ltd., Rrmdina S4'?(>4 


Ni'w^aRlh- Upoii' tynn 2B26I 
Fawdingtono Garage Ud.. Groat Whittington U) 
John Rutherford A Sons Ltd Coldalteam7i4(> 

SSimSSm eS?!**^*"* Rvtner ol Mappprlay. 
S. Shipside Ltd.. Worksop J4B4 
OXFORDSHIRE Mike Spence Ltd 
Henley on-1ham»s411knr t?19 
Haynoa ol Thame ThamoTgoi 
SHRORBHIREA Beauclerk 4 Son 
Oawetlrtf2413 

George Oakley's Garege, .Shntwsbwry 3260 
WoHlald Garages (Salop) Ltd. Worfleld m 
SOMERSET Rowclllfo of Tounton Ltd 
Teuntoi)(|3«li6/6 

G. C. Pry 4 Son. Curnbe Down IM'J 
Wifieenton Garagos (International) Ltd., 

Yfovil 484? 

8TAFFOROSHIRE Parade Service Gersge 

(Wolverhampton) Ltd Wnlvoihamplon2S40L 
Hartshiil Autea Sioke on Irani 
Walton Garago (StaRord) Ltd Sl^ord 61263 
SUFPOUf Cara ContinanUI (Sullolli)Ltd. 
Ipswich 52221 
St. Chi 


Chflatophar'a Sarvica Station. Neylend 276 
tleona (Oulton Broad) Ltd , i (iwasfntl 4404 
SURREY Unglay Motora ot Thamoa DItten Ltd. 


RRISTOL WESTERN COUNTIES 
AUTOMOBILE CO. LTD., Bnslol 
DISTRIBUTORS FOR SOMERSET. WILTS 
AND SOUTH WALES 
BUCKINGMAEIBHIREHaymIll Motor*, 

Fnmhrtrn C ommon 2301 
Hughondon Motors Ltd., NaphiH '/(jb? 

CAHBRIDGEBNIRE RELIANCE OF 
CHINGFORDLTO.,01 WtbtXsl 
CHESHIRE Church Lane Garago, Mati I. 

2063/ 

Davenport Gaiage Ltd., Stockport si.-pptnri Mill 

Rod Roao Motora(l_ . 

ParkNido Garaga (Mara) Lid Rucklow Hill 630i'jl 
Yollowalone Garage Ltd , NiantwKh 6/011 
CORNWALL Taylora (Truro) Ltd., 1 

f Oavldaon'e Garage. Oownland Sarvica Station Worthing 37487 

Corl ^ .O,,,, Motor*Ltd- BiIdhionfi&«01/bB49? 

DERBYSHIRE O.V.A.R. Motor* Lid Derby *'*421 Tollgal* Enqin*erln8(Rya> Ltd. Rye .1105 

DEVONSHIRE CHENMALLS GARAGES I®" VV*?.®*L*J* 

- Framflald Read Garaga, Uckflgld 2277 

- " .td Lhithi^or 82241/2 

WARWICKSHIRE David Prophal Lid 


01 _ 

Cantral Garaga (Surray) Ltd. Cobham 4282/3 
Chrla William*; Shar* Garaga Ltd. Share 2061 
Cronk Garaga* (Chlpataad) Ltd Oownland 52337 
Ayebridgaa Garaga Ltd .Slmne*66100 
HIndhaad Engineering . Hindhnnd 60(X) 

Red Roae Motora(Cheatar)Lld. UTd&bT 23286/73176 Vetter 4 Co. Ltd. ‘iouih Godstone 3234 

SUSSEX NORMAND (GATWICKLLTD. 
HOHLEY 22b//H/g DISTRIBUTORS roR KENT 
AND SUSSEX.Chandlore Sarvic# Station 
(Broodway Ltd. lannng .'1609/2961 
Oownland Sarvica Station Worthi ng 37487 


SsTfiieUTORsl^OR'l^ON AND CORNWALL C, C, Boya 4 Son* Ltd 


Hamilton Garago., Sifimnuii) '1.134 
Livery Dole GeroM. I «eUr 73674 
Salcomb# Reed Garage, Galmplon 333 
Watorflald Garages Ltd., I'lymouih 62786/6227 1 
Templalen Motors Ltd., finrmiaple SU/2 
DORSET KEYSTONE GARAGES LTO. 

Bournomoulh 74433 

DURHAM MILL GARAGES (SUNDERLAND) 

LTD,, Sunderland S7611 
BBBEX RELIANCE OF CHIN6F0RD LTD 

□1 527 5057 

DISTRIBUTORS FOR E ANGLIA. 

Bale* Motors (Belchor) Ltd. Maldori 7111/7 
Chelmilord Service Station ( hflfn.>it(>rd 65414 
Halataad (Eaaoi) Motor Co. Halslaad 2012/213/ 

A. R. Sowall4Son*Ltd .Gl Oijnm(}W28li4 
GLOUCBBTERBHIRI Cotewold Sorvico Station 
Glouresler 29689 4 734,56 
Victoria Motora (Cironcoeter) Ltd. i irmu a*tei 
4301/2 Wild Gooao Garage* Ltil., Ourcirv 2440 
Wyodoan Meter* Ltd , CoUilnrd 20!M» 

HAMPSHIRE KEYSTONE GARAGES LTD. 
IJoumnmoulii 74433 

DISTRIBUTORS FOR HAMPSHIRE AND 
DORSET. 

Chariord Motor* Ltd . Puil«riioulh603Hi 
Klngaworthy Motor*, Wincheater 2963 
Fre>flold Sorvic* Station, Howkiey 200 
R. F. Saward Ltd., Soulhamulon 724JI 
Groan Garage (South Warnborough), 

Ni. Batlngitoko. tong Suttun249 
Blackwatar Sarvica Statlen, 1.0.W. Newport MH4 
HBRBFOROSHIRE Westland ^tor Co Ltd. 

Hereford 2039 

MERTFORDBHIRB AUTOPORT (RAOLETT). 

Fl*dletl4B51 
J R Inward Ltd., 

NUMTINSDONBHIRB REU ANCE OF 

CHINGFORD LTD., 01 -67/ !i0b7 

KENTNORMANO GARAGES LTO 

01 4601194/5/6 

Dillon Sorviee Station., w« si Mallmu 3277/^*014 
Klngadown Motors Ltd., Whitriable3261 
L.4C AuwSarvIcaa, Tonluicioa 63520 
Wolfs Garage (Braalod) Ltd. Weaiorharn 3468 
LAMCASHIRB WIUIAMS MOTOR CO. 
(MANCHESTER) LTD. Oearmgat# 8781/6 
DISTRIBUTORS FOR CHESHIRE. LANCS.. !*e.i, 

WCSTMORfLANO, CUMBERLAND N. WALES. RBNI 
Norwood Garaga* (Ltvorpool) Ltd 
livarpoolRoyar3966// ^ 

Oerek Woodman Aulopomt.. Bi*« kpooi 42876 
Weelwood Garege Ltd. Great Harwood2202 4 2744 
KIndoraSorvicaStallon. Broughton 3^ 

Newianda Motor Co. (Bolton) Ud. Bolton 33041 
Tha Vaia Motor Co. "Rosa"Ltd. Ro*a*ndala5l7b 
Molomapalrara(Roehdala)Ltd. Rnctidale4457A/6/ / 
UECSSTBRSHIRB L AZCNBY GARASES LTO. 

oTstSSbI^ORS for DERBY. LEICB, LINGS.. 
NORTHANTS. AND NOTTS, 

Frank Lnxsnby Garzas Ltd- Leiceator 22u9t 
URCOI.NBMIRB Crompton 4 Holt 

I iru oln 21J45/6 

EHOOiSSEX Shoppnrton Aulowpy Conirc. 

Walton on Thame* 21829 
NORFOLK Crown Sorvics Station. Upwell 2205 
BMW GoncoaalonaKaa 6.B. Ltd.. BMW 
Chiawlek High Road. London. Wjl. Tair' 

1S7K 


Kings Norton '>4% 


RydetaCar* Ltd., Bumingham, 021-643 0621/',' 
(Larisa Samar (Motors)ltd. Rugby 338F> 
Swanawol I Garagos Ltd Coven tr y56325 


_eragea Ltd C<»ven tr y56325 

T. M. Continantal Ltd Lnamtngton Spa 20/28 

WESTBmRLAMOMtman Motor Worka. 

Granga-ovei Sand* 2282 

WILTSHIRE Oick Lovett Specialist Car*. 

Wroughton '187 

WORCESTERSHIRE BLACK 4 WHITE 
GARAGCB (HARVINGTON) LTD. Harvinolon 4* 
DISTRIBUTORS FOR GLOS;. HEREFORD, 
SALOP., STAFFS,. WARK^.. WORCS. 

Aeeant Entsrprlao* Ltd. Chaddssley Corbstt436 
B.G.8. Continental Ltd , Tanworlh-in-ArdSn ?56:i 
Haynes Gwagaa Ltd., Cradiey Heath 66134 4 67664 
YORKSHIRE ROWLEY (SRAOFORO) LTD. 
biraoioid 3JU77 U1S1 RiaUTORS FOR DURHAM. 
NORTHUMHERLANO AND YORKS- 
Seacreft Motor Centre. Lead* 6437 7? 

J. G. Alileen (Hull) Ltd. Hull 25071 
Andrewe Broe. (Bradford) Ltd 
Bradford 48080 4 46371 
Trinity Garaa* Ltd. Huddersfiold 20822/3/4 
d. G. Alilaon (Theme) Ltd. Ooncaatsr 67290 
Sendai Metore Ltd. Wakefield 55904 
Eggboreueh Garege WhWmr Ud. Goola 2712 
EndcliffeMotera Ltd., Shemeld 24002 
Walkinaon Motora Ud Scat borough 64361 /‘2 
WALBB 

CAEN ARVONSHIRB Glanaton Garage. 

Aberaoch 2308 

OAROISANSNIRE Aberystwyth Tractora Ud., 
AbarySlwyih 76TA 

DBIISISNSHIRB Gwynadd Motora 

Colwyn Bay46261 

SLAEmSAN John Act (Garagos) Lid. 
Swanaoa 44393 A 52701 
S. Androwa 4 Sons. Cardiff 24422 


Lydnoy Co.) of Sioueoatarehlre. Colaferd2066 

HONTSQMERYSNIRB Border Garago. 

WalahD0^215.5 

Alflok 


SCOTLAND 

TION. _ 

... MEAOOWSIDIINO. ESTATE. 
tW 041BM 4677 

80IIHMIRSH Weolern Automoblta Company 
Umltad. Crblglock|iar(60gi/2/3 
OLASSOW Cbllandars Gwpgaa Ud. 0413322E36 


i. MWeh (Moiora) Ltd. Abtfdagn 24211 
AYRSHHHlHgtrv FalcbalmUd. lrvina27E3 
SUHFRMS W. J. Dunlop UdvOumfriet 2103. 
MOIIAV8HHIB Pidlfrodd CaroM#. Nirrea 2142 

PBHTHSHHIt Oraaaloto SwRiP (^4 PwHt 26481 


Bt. HatIPr. 


inRalSSBl, 

^ kFddo^ g iw N p poiita, N.A.T.O. ptp li*Mdi j i i‘ ii V 

8 B&LSK'lw»doo.W.t.T#({Bl 44 »Eii^^ ' 
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Ybu cant beat the lOSmph BMW 2000l 
Join it at your BMW dealer. 

unbeatable BMW 2000 from £2;I25 

J3F Spcirts AiitoinBlic Itantniinlon oplki^ irt £199 


2000 Brief Specification 1990cc 0 H C 6 mam bearing crankshaft engine witn hemispherical swirl -action combustion chambers, 
developing 113bhp (SAE) at 5800rpm Twin dual-circuit servo braking Radial tyres 
Pri6M«fthtlMWrin|f lOtmph(AutocartniroportlBMW11802 CY7W lianphtAutoiport)BMW2002 C1MS lOBmpli(OafpfMatPiipi)BMW2000 £2120 
IDOepIKlIlloter)BMW2000Touripg £2173 IIBrnph (Aiitotport)SWW2002tii C234B 12Imph(Autocar)BMW 2800 17919 127fiMli(Autocar)BMW3 OS**0780 
132iiiph(AutoeBr)BMW3 0St £3999 131inpMAutocar)BMWl OlS £8480 ZF Sports Automatic TruiwntiaranoptioiiaUntho BMW 2000 iiM 2002 eotelt at £199 aailtha 
BMW 2800 3 OS ond 3 0C8 ipodoli at £249 Priroi tkama art recanmMtfail rotail pi if os incluSins P T 

BMWConcatsioflaimGBlimitad BMWHousa ChiswiclcHipbRd UndooWd Tal 01 998 4651 LondonShoeraam NATO OipItmiticandtxpurtOffica UParkLaAt Londoa W1 Ttl 01 4999B81 
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BMW not only give 
more miles^per-hour... 



they also givs more 
dealers-per-mile. 


In London and the Home Count»es. BMW have more 
dealers than any other city in the World 
There's no need to go tar to take a test drive in any ol the 
BMW range Why not start with the car above - the 
BMW 2500. Top and cruising speed of 121 mph* 
0-50 mph in 7 seconds 24 mpg* ('Figures from 
Autocar’ and 'Motor' road test reports) And after sale, 
service and parts are always close at hand Choose a 
Dealer from the list below and ask for a test drive 
LONDON 

ChIpstMd of Kensington Ltd. Tel 01 -/?7 0611 
Hoxagon of Highgate, Tel 01-348 6151 
BMW Park Lana. Tel 01-499 6861 
MLG Motors Ltd. Tol 01-995 1683 
Motortuna Ltd. Tel 01 -561 1 234 
Portman Garages Ltd. lei 01 -935 5418 
Blua Star Garages Ltd. Tel 01 -435 2254 
John Huntar (Motors) Ltd. Tol 01-254 0031 
Nichoiss Vsn Dar Staan Ltd. City of London. Tel 01 -709 9711 M 
Spicars Ltd. Tel 01 -928 6393 
E. S. Prior & Son Ltd. Tel 01 -788 4577 
BEDFORDSHIRE 
Ivor Holmas Ltd. Tel Luton 56622 
BERKSHIRE 

All Saints Ssrvics Ststion. Tel Faringdon 3214 
Risalay Garaga. Tol Reading 883147/883725 
Vincents of Reading Ltd. Tel Reading 54204 

Hungarford Garages Ltd. Tel Hungerford 2/72 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 
Hsymill Motors. Tel Farnham Common 2301 
Birds Garage Ltd. Tel Gerrards Cross 83296 
Hughendan Motors Ltd. lei Naphill 2662 
HERTFORDSHIRE 

Autoport (Radlstt) Ltd. Tel Radleit 4851 
Alford & Alder Ltd. Tel Watford 26779 

MIDDLESEX 

Shapparton Autoway Centra. Tel Walion-on-Thamcs 21829 
OXFORDSHIRE 
Haynes Motors. Tel Thame 2901 

SURREY 

Ayebridgas Garages Ltd. Tei Staines 56100 
Central Garage (Surrey) Ltd. lei Cobham 4282/3 
Hindhead Engineering Co. Ltd. Tei Hmdhead 5000 
Langley Motors of Thames Ditton Ltd. Tel 01 -398 3435 
Cronk Garages (Chipsteed) Ltd. Tel Downiand 52337/8 



W.H. Smith & Son 
(Holdings) Limited 

Results 1971/72 



1971/72 

1970/71 

Sales to customers 

£ 

£ 

outside the Group 

129,921,000 

, 117,162,000 

Profit before taxation 
and extraordinary items 

6,518,000 

4,689,000 

Taxation 

2,776,000 

1,831,000 

Extraordinary items 

40,000 

317.000 

Profit for the year 

3,772,000 

3,165,000 

Per £1 Ordinary Share 
Dividends 




Interim paid'14th January 1972 5*0p 

35p 

Final proposed—payable 

6th July 1972 if approved 

10-0p 

8-5p 

Total 

16-Op 

iTop 

Earnings before 
extraordinary items 

33-2p 

24-5p 

Dividend cover before 
extraordinary items 

2-22 

204 

Asset value 

257-6p 

238-2p 

Scrip issue 

1for2 

— 


Extract from the report of the Directors 

We are pleased to be able to report profits before 
tax of £6,518,000, showing an increase of 
£1,829,000 or 39 per cent, on last year. The major 
part of these profits is earned by the main subsidiary 
company, W.H. Smith & Son Ltd. 

During the year we made continued progress in 
the development of the retail side of our business, 
and sales through our shops and bookstalls 
showed an increase of 15.5 per cent, over the 
previous year. Improved margins and efficient 
control of expenses contributed towards increased 
profits. 

On the wholesale side our news sales continue 
to expand and turnover advanced by just under 
13 per cent. 

In the current year our retail expansion programme 
will provide us with 76,000 sq. ft. of additional 
selling space: taking into account closures, the net 
increase will be just over 8 per cent. 

Capital expenditure during 1972/73 will 
approximate £6 million of which £3.686 million 
has already been sanctioned by the Roerd. 
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Books 


Genesis 

CHANCE AND NECESSITY 

By Jacques Monod. 

Collins. 187 pages. £1.75. 

Even 'the most cautious reviewer, how¬ 
ever nervous of debasing the currency 
of -adjectives, rna^t sometimes use the 
word great. I'his is a great book, 
sinewy, lucid and intelligible, alike to 
the non-scientist and the novice in 
philosophy. The translation is excellent, 
and the publisher’s only error—a 
serious one—is the failure to provide an 
index. But beware. The brevity of this 
book is no guide to the time it takes to 
read reward ingly. 

Professor Monod is a molecular bio¬ 
logist who has won a Nobel prize for 
his work on protein synthes-is. The 
advances in molecular biology of the 
last 20 years—the discovery of the 
structure of DNA (the double helix), 
the cracking of the genetic code, the 
solution of the mechanism of protein 
synthesis—all establish a microscopic 
basis for the theory of evolution. Pro¬ 
fessor Monod has ransacked them for 
clues to a solution of the fundamental 
epistemological contradiction in bio¬ 
logy : “ the cornerstone of the scientific 
inetliod is the postulate that nature 
is objective.” Scienti.sts seek prior causes 
of the phenomena they study and deny 
that true knowledge can be gained by 
interpreting natural events in terms oif 



Monod: protein lives 


purposes, goals or strivings—“ final 
causes.” Objects are not supposed to 
be deciisiion-makers. Yet objective study 
of living organisms obliges us to recog¬ 
nise their teleonomic (Monod’s word 
for puri)os'ive or “ project-serving ”) 
chairacter, and to admit that bodi in 
structure and performance they decide 
on and pursue a purpose. 

The core of the book is a masiterly 
summary of protein chemistry. Here 
Professor Monod describes the signifi¬ 
cance of the allosteric enzyme pro¬ 
teins. Their reactions used to be 
described as automatic and predictable. 
Now, it is accepted that they can 
recognise, choose and discriminate : 

When analysed ai the microscopic— the 
molecular—level, these performances 
appear wholly interpretable in terms of 
specific chemical interactions, electively 
assured, freely chosen and origanised by 
regulatory proteins. And it is in the 
structure of these molecules that one must 
see the ultimate source of the autonomy, 
or, more precisely, the self-determination 
that characterises living beings in their 
behaviour. 

In Professor Monod’s scheme, there¬ 
fore, the boundary of what is alive has 
been pushed back several orders of 
magnitude from its usual place among 
the viruses to certain types of single 
protein molecules. 

Teleonomic structures and perform¬ 
ances are served by protein. Genetic 
stability, “ invariance,” is linked to the 
nucleic acids. So, says Professor 
Monod : 

We shall define the essential teleonomic 
project as ivonsiscing in the transmission 
from generation to generation of the 
invariance-content characteristic of the 
species. 

The conclusion is necessarily pessi¬ 
mistic : “ evolution is not a property of 
living beings, since it stems fforr. the 
very imperfections of the conserving 
melanism.” Chance mutations emerge 
as teleonomic failures. 

For all its intellectual richness, this 
book is not free of self-contradictions. 
Soientisits and ordinary readers are more 
likely to be impressed by Professor 
Monod’s arguments than are philoso¬ 
phers. He certainly handles them 
roughly. Vitalists (including Bergson), 
animistJs (amoM whom he includes 
Teilhard de Chardin) and certain 
doctrines of marxism are shown to be 
mistaken. Holistic theories are dismis¬ 


sed in a paragraph. But at the same 
time as he lis rejecting the idea of the 
miracUloufi as applied to life he freely 
uses “ final cause ” verbs : recognising, 
discriminating, choo-sing, electing. Nor 
will methodologists l^e convinced that 
these concepts, appropriate enough to 
man, can be used in the same sense 
when applied to the furKtions of a 
single protein molecule. But then they 
are now not iaccej>table even as explana¬ 
tions of human behaviour to men like 
Professor Skinner ; philosophers, psy¬ 
chologists and scieiKists will buzz rourid 
this honcy-pot of a dilemma for a long 
time to come. 

Private places 

MURGATREUD'S EMPIRE 

By Bamber Gascoigne. 

Cape. 192 pages. £1.75. 

THE TENANTS 

By Bernard Malamud. 

Eyre Methuen. 230 pages. £1.95. 

THE DISTANT LAUGHTER 

By Bryan Forbes. 

Collins. 287 pages. £1.80. 

TRISTAN 

By Herve Bazin, translated by Derek 
Coltman. 

Hodder and Stoughton. 315 pages. 
£2.50. 


There is a spice of “ Black Mischief ” 
about Mr Gascoigne’s first novel. Just 
a pincli : Murgatreud would have been 
incomprehensible to Waugh, and is 
hard going even now. Mr Gascoigne has 
a strong line in transliteration, and the 
international white trash esperanto 
thurnp.s along in multi-syllable word- 
blocks. But when Murgatreud, Man¬ 
ning and O’Halloran find thcm.selves in 
the cooking pot, Mr Gascoigne dis¬ 
patchers them in true Waugh style : the 
cliche is refreshed with a highly intelli¬ 
gent blend of the ludicrous ^nd the 
macabre. This is a genuinely amusing 
book, with a plot that actually unfolds, 
as Murgatreud crashes into Manning 
and O'HaJloran’s faded, private, 
colonial world to create an export 
industry out of the native pygmies* 
phallic symbols. Mr Gascoigne peddles 
no message, he is not out to shock, 
and w*^hcn he is crude he is always funny 
—very, very funny. 

It is hard on fiction readers to assume 
that their needs, as well as the writer’s, 
have been adequately met by writing 
a book about writing the book they are 
reading—unless the writer happens to 
be Mr Bernard ^lalamud. His novel 
of the private and mutual struggles of 
Harry Lesser (white, Jewish, trad, 
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This announcement appears as a matter of record only 

Bank of Greece 

$ 70 , 000,000 

Ten-Year Eurodollar Loan 

This financing has been arranged bv 

Goldman Sachs International Corp. 

Continental Illinois National Bank Japan International Bank Limited 

and Trust Company of Chicago 

Orion Banking Group 

with funds provided by 
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slow) and Willie Spearmint (black, 
.ingry, impatient) towards their dis- 
parately conceiv^ goals switches on 
more lights than any reader has die 
right to expect. 

Lesser sits in secure tenure of the 
last inhabited apartment of a derelict 
block awaiting demolition, contemptu¬ 
ously defying his suffering landlord and 
gradually, very gradually, approaching 
the end of the novel he has been writ¬ 
ing for lo years and in which he hopes 
to discover his own secrets. And that, 
in the beginning, is the full extent of 
Ills involvement with life. Very soon 
WillieS working squattership in the 
empty next-door apartment drags him, 
against his will, into real relationships 
and situations with which his clever 
writing about their imagined counter¬ 
parts has not fitted him to cope. “ The 
Tenants ” is about the gulf between 
action and imagination ' but also, much 
more importantly, it is a paradigmatic 
discussion of a particular society in a 
particular phase and of the impotence 
of the liberal ethic in that place and 
time. 

Beside such excellence, it is a temp¬ 
tation to be dismissive about much 
other new fiction, including Mr Bryan 
Forbes's first novd (which is not about 
writing a first novel but about making 
an umpteenth film in the teeth of the 
film industry’s ungovernable appetite 
for the blood, bones and souls of those 
who serve it). But that would be as 
unjust as the contemptuous treatment 
Forbes’s films have reached from high¬ 
brow critics. In terms of their own 
lirnited and perfectly respectable aspir¬ 
ations, Mr Biyan Forbes’s films have 
been almost wholly successful, and one 
can talk about “The Distant Laugh¬ 
ter ” in almost exactly those terms: it 
IS no masterpiece, but it will give wide¬ 
spread pleasure. One has to put up 
with lapses and longeurs—notaoly the 
didactically adjectival opening and the 
failure of the central characters ever 
to come propedy into focus—^but there 


is plenty of good story-telling and some 
bitchy splendours. 

A private place of quite another 
nature, the island of Tristan da Cunha, 
IS the subject of M. Heive Bazin’s 
documentary novel. A straightforward 
account of the volcanic eruption on the 
island, with fictional names and 
characters assigned to the population 
evacuated and later returned by the 
British, this book purports to explore 
the touching of “ natural ” and “ civi¬ 
lised ” societies. It suffers grievously 
from its timing, for it is not long since 
the same material was treated more 
factually and challengingly by Mr 
Peter Munch in “ Crisis in Utopia ” 
{The Economist^ September ii, 1971) ; 
but in any case there is not a great 
deal to be learned from it. 

Underdeveloped 

antithesis 

DISSENT ON DEVELOPMENT 
By P. T. Bauer. 

Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 550 
pages. £4.75. 

Development economics has for years 
been one of tJie more fasliionadile 
fields. The academic reapers, in their 
universities and institutes, have latched 
on to the good cause of the 
iimpoverished millions in the under¬ 
developed three-quarters of the world, 
berated their own countries for being 
responsible and reiterated in chorus a 
senes of remedies that thinly disguise 
their own political views, ^is sus¬ 
picious unanimity of diagnosis is now 
coming under increasing attack, not 
just from hardliners who make a virtue 
out of self-help and neo-maoists who, 
ignoring Mr Robert McNamara’s 
speech at the Unctad conterence last 
month, will doubtless continue to 
attack the World Bank and devetop- 
ment aid as insitniments of international 
capitalism. A growing squad of awk¬ 
ward economists a questioning the 


whole net of conceptions and prescrip¬ 
tions of the development economics 
industry. Professor Bauor is one of its 
longest-standing, most profound and 
vociferous members. 

This book is a diatribe—a set of 
similar diatribes—^hurled at the “ spuri¬ 
ous consensus.” The first element of 
this consensus is ‘that underdeveloped 
countries—defined as all countries 
except those which are developed— 
share a common set of characterisdcB, 
principally poverty. 'Hiis poverty is said 
to be self-perpetuating. Its causes are 
allowed to include aroident, but are 
also rooted in colonialism and, more 
recently, in the mere existence of a 
batch of much richer countries. The 
prescription h aid (preferably soft, 
untied, and channelled through multi¬ 
lateral agencies), state control or 
ownership of local manufacturing 
industries, state control over external 
economic relations (currency and 
trade), and tlie abolition of landloid- 
ism. 

Professor Bauer rejects the baric 
distinction, arguing that the poor in 
fact display no common characteristic. 
He believes *the degree of poverty m 
exaggerated by the methods of calcu¬ 
lation. He insists that there is no evi¬ 
dence that poverty is self-perpetuating. 
Not only were 'the rich themselves poor 
once, but tliere are numerous instances 
of quite respectable economic progress 
by “ poor ” countries in the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries, not least in 
Latin America, but also in Malaya and 
parts of west Africa. Colonialism and 
exposure to rich countries are not to 
blame for 'the poverty : Liberia and 
Ethiopia, for instance, are among die 
poorest African countries. Aid, he 
argues (on empirical evidence), provides 
no guarantee of material advancement, 
and in many ways stimulates forces 
hkelv to obstruct it. It extends the 
area of economic activity of the state, 
encourages uneconomic investment and 
diisoourageis local sources of savings. 

Unfortunately, • Professor Bauez^s 
l>ook does not consist of a statement 
of the ca^ supported by detailed 
analysis. It is a compendium of edited 
and extended articles. There is 4tefe* 
fore repetition of the same a priori 
arguments, supported by the same 
rather linvited number of examples. As 
such it is a hard read. It is sdso open 
to criticism jui hominem. The case 
against colonialism, for instance, can 
easily be made a priori (Ac fate of Ac 
Indian textile indwtry provides a sup¬ 
porting example). The ease for aid can 
also be argued a priori, wiA SouA 
Korea and Taiwan as examples. The 
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dispute over underdeveloped countries* 
terms of trade (have they, or have they 
not, deteriorated ?) also needs more 
detailed attention than it gets from 
Professor Bauer, or for that matter 
from Unctad. And the arguments in 
favour of more extensive state economic 
activity need 'to be studied, at least ; 
here they are juist dismissed with a 
mention of the sole and sorry example 
of Russia aiid eastern Europe, In some 
ways the most interesting part of this 
book is the balanced review by Profes¬ 
sor Harry Johnson, which, after detailed 
analysis, endorses some (though not all) 
of Professor Bauer’s own views. Pro¬ 
fessor Johnson concludes that whait the 
underdeveloped countries need above 
all is better access to the markets of the 
rich countries (which might pay com¬ 
pensation to their own industries 
that suffer in consequence), or as a 
.second best which is in fact now being 
partially realised, commodity agree¬ 
ments and preferences for manufac¬ 
tured goods in rich countries’ markets. 
But he also argues not for less aid, but 
for more. The crucial and often 
unacceptable string he attaches is a 
demand for better assurances that this 
aid win, in fact, be used productively. 

Mind-reading 

THE GREAT TREK 

By Oliver Ransford. 

John Murray. 260 pages. £3.50. 

STUDENT PERSPECTIVES ON 
SOUTH AFRICA 

Edited by Hendrik W. van der Merwe 
and David Welsh. 

Rex Collings. 230 pages. £1.50. 

For all the ties lietwccn the two 
countries, there are enormous barriers 
impeding understanding between the 
people of South Africa and the people 
of Britain. To some extent this is the 


fault of South Africa’s political sys¬ 
tem : perhaps it is partly the fault of 
the common language, Englisli, whiclx 
(as Bernard Shaw remarked of Britain 
and America) has .served to keep us 
apart. But it is also a language prob¬ 
lem that has prevented the foreigner 
from truly understanding the Afrikaner. 
Few of those who make it their business 
to criticise South Africa really know 
what makes the Afrikaner tick. They 
may have spent months or years in his 
country but still not be able to speak 
his language, Afrikaans. In South 
Africa, in defiance of Marx, political 
power has not been captured by the 
masters of the economy—^the Englisli- 
speakers—'but by their subordinates in 
matters financial and economic—the 
Afrikaners. Without a knowledge of 
their ugly tongue access to huge 
areas of great importance—from the 
Nationalist press to llie government 
itself—must be incomplete. 

Mr Ransford’s book, “ The Great 
Trek,” i.s not (for those who were by 
now becoming nervous) written in 
Afrikaans. Nor is it a sociological study 
of present-day Afrikanerdom. It is a 
straightforwaid, readable account of 
that extraordinary migration of Boers 
from the Cape Colony across the 
Orange River to what is now Natal, 
the Orange Free State and the Trans¬ 
vaal. No new sources have been used 
and no new incidents or events are 
brought to light. But Mr Ransford has 
deviated from the usual approach of 
concentrating on the events in Natal 
by emphasising in.stead the occupation 
of the high veld, on w'hich, he rightly 
says, “was bred the Afrikaner national¬ 
ism which plays so large a part in 
African politics today.” The merit of 
Mr Ran.sford’s work is that for those 
who speak no Afrikaans, it gives .some 
insight into tfie Afrikaner mind. 

Equally remote from most foreigners’ 


understanding are the minds of South 
Africa’s blacks. As black extremism fol¬ 
lows white extremism, they' aie getting 
e^ren more so. “ Student Perspectives 
on Soutli Africa ” is of enormous value 
in drawing attention to the writings 
and thinking of the rising generation of 
South African politicians, both black 
and white. The black contributors arc 
the most intere.sting ; they break with 
the conventional African acceptance of 
multi-racialism, and are embarking 
now on a period of “ black awareness ” 
which has something in common with 
north American black power. Mr 
Seymour Lipset argues in the preface 
that “ this hook may be of more import¬ 
ance than the myriad literature about 
the French ‘events’ of May, 1968, or 
the activities of the American move¬ 
ment in the 1960s,” He is probably 
exaggerating, but its importance is 
bey'ond doubt. This book does more to 
make clear the new complexion of the 
growing anger and resentment of South 
Africa’s blacks than any \'et published. 
One quotation from Mr Barney Pityana 
helps to make this clear : 

Many p<^opl(* wruld prefer to be rolour- 
blind ; to them skin pigmentation is 
merely an ai(iclent of creation. To us it 
is soniething rnurh more fundamental : 
it is a synonym foi .subjection, an identi- 
Hiation for the disinlicnied, the discarded 
people and the wretched of the earth. 

Anyone who believe.s that South 
Africa’s blacks are either too unsophis¬ 
ticated or too contented to cause 
trouble should read this book. 

Animal farm 


rhe only' swan fit to eat, according to 
Peter Scott (The Swans, by Peter Scott 
and the Wildfowl Trust, Michael 
Joseph, £4.20) IS a really young one. 
After Octolier or November, they grow 
progressively' coarser and tougher. It is 
Scott tlie profe.ssional naturalLst speak¬ 
ing, in a tone that is both cooler and 
more . erudite than Scott the profes- 
'(ional nature lobbyist and fund-raiser. 
But outside ballet school, swans have a 
tough dignity that discourages senti¬ 
mentality, and a self-reliance that 
begins inside the egg, where the cygnet 
develops a spike on the end of its bill 
sharp enough to allow it to hammer 
its way out of the shell. 

Swan.s consort in legend mainly with 
the beautiful people : kings, queetis, 
gods, chieftains, Buddha and -the like- 
hut cats have had no such luck. They 
were associated for centuries with the 
devil and, except inJEgypt, abominable 
cruelties were perpetrated on them. Mr 
Edward Hyams describes in Animals in 
the Service of Man (Dent, £2.95) how 
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Camera fodder ? 


even in the seventeenth century they 
were being walled up alive in buildings, 
burnt alive and ritually slaughtered in 
Lent. He puts this down to a case of 
guilt by association, for the cat walks 
l)y night and its fur gives off sparks. 
On the other hand, Mr Hyams is 
baffled why such a smelly, stupid and 
unattractive beast as a camel should 
have been generally so highly-valued 
when the range of jobs it can do better 
than other beasts is so specialised and 
narrow. Past-master of the pleasant, 
read- a -few^pages -before -going -to -sleep 
book, he puzzles in a mildly scholarly 
way over whether the Aztecs as well as 
the Romans domesticated snails, and 
conclude.s that they probably did, 
since it would have been hard to 
collect enough in the wild to feed 
the 1,000 people who regularly ate in 
the palaces. 

But how does one classify Joy Adam¬ 
son's Pippa’s Challenge (Collins and 
Harvill Press, £2.75)? There is no 
doubt ithat she is a remarkable woman, 
that her ability to handle awkward and 
dangerous animals is something quite 
out of the ordinary—her interests have 
switched from lions to cheetahs—that 
lier courage and fortitude are great and 
her photographs outstanding. But she is 
also ‘incurably sentimental in the way 
of Englishwomen with their dogs, and 
nothing conveys this .so plainly as her 
attfampts to keep alive a cheetah with 
a broken leg, against the advice of vets 
who wanted to put the beast out of its 
pain. It died, in any case, horribly. 

But the man who did more to change 
attitudes to wildlife than any other 
individual is Dr Bernhard Grzimek, 
director of the Frankfurt Zoo. His 
Animal Life Encyclopedia, Volume 10; 
MammalB I (Van Nostrand, £10.75 
in i97Se, thereafter £12) is the first 


volume to appear of a 13-volume .series 
he is editing covering the whole animal 
kingdom from worms to birds. It bears 
his unmistakable stamp of authority as 
well as his eye for a picture ; the 
greater gliding possum in mid-flight 
against a blue sky is a sight few will 
sec outside these pages because they 
arc one of the animals which, like 
koala bears, have too eccentric a diet 
(mainly the leaves and flowers of 
eucalyptus) to live in zoos. This 
volume's mammals are mainly mar¬ 
supials and monkeys, and it has more 
to say about them than merely describ¬ 
ing their habits. Kangaroo numbers, 
according to Dr Grzimek, who wrote 
this chapter himself, were once kept 
down by the aborigines, who lived off 
them. But the Europeans killed or sold 
off the aborigines and now the kan¬ 
garoos go into pet food at the rate 
of 10,000 a week—133 kangaroos to 
the ton because only the hindquarters 
are used. Like Mr Peter Scott, who 
accepts philosophically that the only 
objection to killing whooping swans is 
the risk of hitting one of the rare trum¬ 
peter swans instead, Dr Grzimek 
accepts the need to keep the numbers 
down ; what he does regret is the waste 
of all that flavoursome kangaroo meat 
that should be in butchers' shops and 
not in doggies’ feeding bowls. 

Deflated myths 

THE LAND QUESTION AND THE 
IRISH ECONOMY, 1870-1903 

By Barbara Lewis Solow. 

Harvard University Press; London : 
Oxford University Press. 257 pages. 
£4. 

AN ECONOMIC HISTORY OF 
IRELAND SINCE 1660 

By L. M. Cullen. 

Batsford. 208 pages, £2. 


Unfounded myths about the past can 
have a baneful influence on the 
policies of subsequent generations. One 
such myth was that Irish agricultural 
production languished in the nine¬ 
teenth century because of a wicked 
land tenure system which allowed 
landlords to exploit tenants. If a tenant 
sought to improve his land, so the story 
goes, an avaricious landlord responded 
by increasing his rent or evicting liim 
without compensation. From 1870, 
successive British governments sought 
to remedy this situation. Tenants were 
guaranteed compensation for improve¬ 
ments and rents were controlled. 

Mrs Solow challenges this accepted 
version. T\he tenants were never in a 
position to improve their land ; their 


record after compensation for improve¬ 
ments was guaranteed was poor. If a 
peasant proprietorship had come into 
existence, as j. S. Mill had advocated, 
farmers could perhaps- have found 
capital to improve their land and 
increase production. But landlords were 
rarely tyrannical ; they tended to adopt 
an easy-going approach rather than 
risk assassination. They tolerated 
unccononiic holdings which made 
their estates unprofitable. This institu- 
tionaliscd unprofitability prevented an 
inflow of capital which was needed to 
finance improvements and so raise 
production. With rent control, all 
improvements ceased and production 
actually declined ; rents remained static 
while agricultural incomes rose. In the 
late nineteenth century, while the 
Danes were douliliiig agricultufA?,/'" 
output to cope with declining worla^S^ 
prices, the Irish were conducting ' 
disputes about the proportion of a 
stagnant output which should go in 
rent. As a contemporary observer put 
It: “Tliev look to some political 
machinery or result to give them what 
their own industry should provide.” 
Eventually, in 1903, the landlords were 
bought out. In Mrs Solow’s words, 

” The prize was great ; so was the 
cost.” 

Dr Cullen's book is altogether 
admirable. The emphasis of Irish 
history is generally too political. An 
economic hislors^ of this quality and 
readability is a most valuable antidote. 

He challenges the popular and 
influential nationalist myth that the 
union with Britain in 1800 destroyed ; 
Irisli industry. He also makes clear the 
indu.strial jjredominarrcc of Belfast in 
pre-indcpcnclence Ireland. It is difficult 
to escape the conclusion that Ulster!,% 
might have thrived better as the only ■-; 
part of an industrialising independent .! ; 
Ireland with a real industrial tradition 
than as a backwater (whose main 
industries of shipbuilding and lineh 
were declining) of the British econoiiffy : ^ 
(whose centre of gravity was shifting':;! 
to the south-east). * 

Dr Cullen endorses Mrs Solow’s/V, 
apologia for the Irish landlords. From ; 
both these books there emerges tl^e 
extraordinary toughness of the Irish ' 
tenant farmers, who throughout ■ 
the nineteenth century consistendir 
improved their position at the expense 
of labourers and landlords. As a class, 
the tenant farmers were tenacious ; but 
they lacked the vision or generosity for 
great things. Their descendant »le 
the new^ Ireland and their ct> 
for better or worse, deterrr 
quality of its. life. 
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' The higher pessimism 

JOURNALISM AND GOVERNMENT 

By John Whale. 

Macmillan. 120 pages. £2.25. 

This tis Mr Whale's second book on 
the conimun'icatiionis industry and, .like 
the first, it comes high in the ranks of 
informed pessinrism. The first was 
published as he left Independent tele- 
vis-ion ; this one comes after he has 
made his mark in the Sunday Times’s 
coverage of Northern Ireland. It is 
impossible to think of anyone simply 
with a television news background 
making the same imprint in written 
journalism as Mr Whale has done, 
and that is only one of the reasons 
why what he says is well worth reading 
and digesting. The others are that he 
thinks hard, writes jxxintedly and writes 
of those things that he knows about ; 
Ireland, the lobby .system, television. 
It is a list that might make anyone 
pessimistic. 

He is principally concerned at what 
he calls “ the movement against rea¬ 
son and what journalists should be 
doing to resist it. His scepticism is 
oomfxrlling, e.specially about new fads. 
“ A data bank,” he declares, “ is no 
more than .a public library on skates.” 
And he knows his politicians, those 
vanity banks, and dieir fallibilities all 
too well. That is to >say, just as well as 
he knows his journalists and what is 
wrong and vain and fallible about 
•them. He can also be very common- 
sensical : the fashionable remedies for 
the sicknesses of the press, as an indus¬ 
try, do -not persuade him. He sees 
through the proposals of how the state 
might help with printing machines and 
subsidies, and doubts if workers’ con¬ 
trol really can mean workers’ control, 
or, if it does, if it can do much good. 

So it seems that there is no com¬ 
mercial or institutional change that can 
rescue the pre.ss and the word to Mr 
Whale’s .satisfaction. His chief answer 
is to try* to reform the journalists. He 
may very’ well be right : it is hard 
enough -to he optimistic about the 
f\iiure of much of the press in the 
face of the intellectual and commercial 
challenges to it. But Mr Whale docs 
lend to push things a little far. 
Thus the can find barely a good word 
to .say for coni|;)oti'tion in the media, 
allowing oruK that “ it may be -an 
anridote to the grosser forms of idle¬ 
ness.” 

I'he one exception to that which he 
gives .is that BBC television was forced 
to “ throw in moving pictures with 
, thrir news ” after ITN began in 1955. 


That is one way of looking at it. Another 
is that the whole BBC approach to 
news, and especially news gathering, 
was changed qualitatively ; and in the 
light of whait Mr Whale says about 
passivity towards establishments and 
inetitutions he might not think that 
change too bad if he admitted it. Nor 
does he seem very clear about whait 
he would put in competition’s place : 
he knows the alternatives too well. Still, 
it is a book for journalists to read, and 
if necessary brid'le at where they like. 
The more bridling they do, the more 
they probably need to iread Mr Whale. 

Old New York 


EDITH WHARTON : A WOMAN 
IN HER TIME 

By Louis Auchincloss. 

Michael Joseph. 191 pages. £3. 

Mr Auchincloss has a gift of measure 
which would have delighted Edith 
Wharton. Not for him the vast 
scholarly biographies which roll their 
stately way off the American presses. 
This is a beautiful book and even 
briefer than it seems: almost every 
page carries its evocative photograph 
of Mrs Wharton herself, her houses, 
her gardens (she was a passionate per¬ 
fectionist where both were concerned), 
her regrettable husband, her dogs, her 
friends, her friends’ houses, her grave 
and even the Pyrenees which gave this 
inveterate traveller such delight. But 
there is not a footnote in sight. 

Like her great friend, Henry James, 
Edith Wharton was an expatriate for 
most of her adult life but her literary 
capital consisted mainly of the fashion¬ 
able society of New York and Newport 
in which she had been brought up. 
The precision and delicacy with which 
.she recreated its arbitrary standards, 
its foibles, its cruelties and its vulner¬ 
ability to the new millionaires is one 
of the abiding joys of literature. But 
.she was too demanding intellectually 
to be satisfied with life in such a 
society and in her frequent trips 
abroad .she found the literary stimulus 
and companionship for which she 
ached among men such as James, the 
critic Percy Lubbock, Howard Sturgis 
and Robert Norton. By 1910 she had 
.settled permanently in France and by 
1913 she had divofeed her increasingly 
ailing, increasingly impossible husband. 
Mr Auchincloss tells the story with a 
welcome brevity and detachment. In 
Paris she had with her her Hfdong 
American friend and mentor, Walter 
Berry ; Mr Auchincloss considers, and 
dismisses, the widely held view that 
she and Berry were lovers. What- 
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ever 'die relationship, the heroes 
of her books, usually stilted, hollow 
men, suggest that something was 
lacking. 

I’he war saw Edith Wharton throw 
herself almost too emotionally into the 
.service of France ; when it was over 
she continued to write about an 
America which had changed almost 
beyond recognition. For 2Ldmirers of 
her gifts this is a melancholy period ; 
Mr Auchincloss suggests that the need 
for money may explain her ceaseless, 
sometimes embarrassingly misguided 
laibour. Even her once-adequate for¬ 
tune was no longer sufficient to sustain 
the state in which she liked to live 
and entertain. In Mr Auchincloss’s 
view she redeemed herself, however, 
by creating Vance Weston in “ Hud¬ 
son River Bracketed ” : a vision, he 
suggests, of the novelist which she 
might have been without the impedi¬ 
ments of her sex, background and pre¬ 
occupations with the details of daily 
life. But should we then have had 
“ The House of Mirth,” or “ The Age 
of Innocence ” ? 

Set for revolution 

WITHOUT MARX OR JESUS 

By j0an>Fransois Revisl. 

MacGibbon and Kee. 281 pages. 
£2.50. 

THE POimCS OF REVOLimON 

By Harvey Wheeler. 

Martin Robertson. 316 pages. £3.50. 

These are books to make bourgeois flesh 
creep out in the Middle West. M. Revel 
starts ofF with a sweeping statement : 

“ The revolution of me twentieth cen¬ 
tury wiH take place in the Unitad 
States. And it has already begun.” 
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Baiiier this year Mr Whcder, a senior 
fellow at the Centre for the study of 
Democratic Institutions in California, 
suggested the same thir^ in his much 
more academic and tortuous book. 
These ttwo authors’ revolutionary aims 
arc not so very different; a sweeping 
away of the nation*$tate, an end to 
waste of natural resources, a fairer 
share*out for all and an end to war. 
Both believe Europe to be dead, and 
America’s young radicals the main 
hope. 

But the resemblance ends there. 
Where Mr Wheeler ranges conscien¬ 
tiously among the y^hilosophers and the 
founding fathers, M. Revel sends up a 
firework display. His book comes com¬ 
plete with its own review—a trenchant 
“ afterword ” by Mists Mary McCarthy. 
As she says, M. Revel is really a bril- 
hant pamphleteer, an enfant terrible 
who iloves to shock by turning conven¬ 
tional w»isdom on its head. He is 
primarily concerned to expose French 
complacency and ignorance and .the 
conspiracy in France between the left 
and the right to maintain the stattus 
quo. His invective is splendid. But his 
America, she argues, is as imaginary as 
the country of the Houyhnhnms. 

This is not quite fair to M. Revel. 
Though he makes a few trifling mis¬ 
takes of fact, his general thesis that 
American society is sympathetic to 
revolution (by which he does not neces¬ 
sarily mean blood upon the barricades) 
is quite convincing. Americans embrace 
change and look to the future, not the 
past. Compared with other societies, 
theirs provides the freedom revolution¬ 
aries need ; the courts are great 
defenders of liberty. A behavioural 
revolution is already virtually complete. 
'Hie Free Speech Movement at Berke. 
ley launched a thousand imitators. 
Freedom of information is unrivalled. 
But, disappointingly, this is where M. 
Rev'el stops. Ncidier he nor Mr 
Wlieeler can siay, in practical terms, 
just how the revolution which they 
desire is to come about. 

Indian file _ 

INDIAN POLITICAL THINKING 
By A. Appadorai. 

Oxford University Press, 215 pages. 
£1.10 paperbound. 

Dr Appadorai is particularly fitted 
by his academic specialism and his 
participation in Indian public life to 
accomplish the task he has set himself 
in this book: to survey Indian political 
thought from the British crown’s 
as.sumptioii of direct rule over India in 
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1837 to the death of independent 
India’s first prime minister, Jawaharlal 
Nehru, in 1964. The volume is scholarly 
and lucid, based on a forthcoming 
collection of documents illustrating the 
same topic. Its aim—an introductory 
survey—is acknowledged to be limited. 
As such lit will appeal to the student of 
poliiticail 'thought and Indian histo^. 
For the general reader its interest lies 
in its exposition of the thought of 
prewninent figures like Nehru, Gandhi 
and Vinoba Bhave, whose ideas and 
actions have had repercussions fair out¬ 
side their homeland. It is also, by 
implication, a case study of the peren¬ 
nial problem of the interaction of poli- 
itical events and ideas. 

Indian political thought was until 
1947 moulded by the aircumstancef of 
imperial rule and emergent national- 
isirn. Few thinkers produced anything 
approaching a coherent political 
itheory ; most of them were practising 
politioi'ans and their pronouncements 
were generally a reaction to immediate 
events and piessi^jres. The problems 
which demanded their attention (and 
which take up the first part of this 
survey) were the value and role of 
imperial rule. Since Indians expected 
and welcomed the British raj as a long¬ 
term edifice in India, they discussed 
itlie desirable basis of its strength and 
the extent to which it should interfere 
in ithe lives of the people, particularly 
in questions of social 'reform. As the 
political 'tide swung in favour of sell- 
govermnenit so political thought con¬ 
centrated on die reasons foi that aim 
and the knotty problem of the method.^ 
to be adopted in its pursuit—consti¬ 
tutional agitation, terrorasm, non-cx>- 
operation or a blend of these options. 
Meanwhile the need for united action 
agaiast the ahen ruler forced Indians 
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to consider the factors forming imticmiar 
consciousness, particularly the role of 
religion, as the tragedy of the Hindu- 
Moslem division unfolded. After indc- 
l^endcnce Indian thinkers tinned lo 
topics which had concerned them only 
inarginally before. 

The second part of .the book deab 
with this reorientation of political 
thinking. The superiority of democracy 
(very variously defined) over other 
forms of government was barely dis- 
pufceti. But diere has been much discus- 
.sion and disagreement aboint the 
environment in which democracy is 
viable, the role of die state in relation 
to society and 'the individual, and the 
rights and duties of the individual. 

Dr Appadorai stresses that modem 
Indian political thought is a blend 
from Indian and western sources. Often 
tiieue was little that was original in 
Indian thinking, and western ideas were 
merely adapted to suit Indian circum¬ 
stances ; sometimess, as in the case of 
marxism, there was no grafting of the 
western on to an eastern stock. How¬ 
ever, in certain ..significanit areas Indian 
fx>lltLcal 'thinkers do seem to have 
broken new ground, particularly in 
Gandhi’s now famous concept of 
satyagraha, non-violenl passive resis¬ 
tance, and in the ideal of sarvodaya, 
“ die welfare of oil ”, as envisaged by 
Gandhi and elaborated by Bhave and 
J. P. Naravan. 'Fhe.se are some of the 
key topics which the author believes 
deserve more attention. 

Conchie _ 

A CACKHANDED WAR 

By Edward Blishen. 

Thames and Hudson. 230 pages. £2. 

Mr Edward Biishen was a conscientious 
objector in the second world war, 
neither suffering the martyrdom nor 
receiving the sympathy of posterity that 
was meted out to those who refused to 
fight in the first. His worst fate seems 
to have been as a henpecked handyman 
at a girls’ hostel. Men have joined up 
to avoid less, but it hardly amounts to 
victimisation, and Mr Blishen does not 
for a moment pretend it did : when he 
was cross-examined by the objectors’ 
tribunal in an air-raid shelter under 
the Strand, he was quite surprised to be 
addressed as “ Mr ” : " there was a part 
of me that would have dismissed myself 
far more brusquely.” 

Mr Blishen has an outstanding 
ability to draw characters, quickly and 
easily \ it has already been well dis¬ 
played in “ This kight Soft Lot,” the 
best of his books about teaching, but 
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it is here used to advantage ^)n his 
fellow conchies. I'his is not so much an 
autobiography as a m\iddlc of firsthand 
experiences. Among one batch of 
objectors, he writes, was a Quaker: 
“ the most normal looking of us all.” 
The rest of them “ were first-generation 
objectors, and some very (juecr reason¬ 
ing had gone on among us: but Billy 
was secure in the traditions of his non¬ 
conformity.” 

Mr Blishcn was, naturally, jeered at 
by soldiers ; a fellow-objector spent his 
life looking for insults ; the old witch 
of a landlady breathed contempt: but 
it was his own adolescent mind that 
inflicted any torture. This is a young 
man’s book, a difficult feat to achieve 
in middle age. The sexuality, the 
emotion, the self-doubt, the self-obses¬ 
sion are all adolescent. Mr Bli.shen was 
19 when the war broke out ; he writes 
at the end that had he been “ two 
or three yeats older when it all began, 
I think I could not have been a pacifist. 
I should then perhaps have been able 
to accept the grim logic of the 
case. ...” But he was young, and 
strongest in his uncertain mind was 
“all that literature of disgust I’d read, 
bitter fruit of the Great War ... the 
horror of it, the rejection it expressed, 
had run in my veins.” The strangest 
thing is that he has been able to make 
such a detached yet self-revealing book 
out of a freakish decision of his youth 
that took him into a lay-by of history. 

Global spread _ 

THE ATLAS OF THE EARTH 

Edited by Tony Loftas. 

Mitchell Beazley/George Philip. 448 
pages. £13.95 during 1972. 

When a book costs nearly f)p a page, as 
this one docs, critical admiraittion has to 
be tempered by the very real question 
of whether it gives value for money. 
Admittedlv, the pages are very large 
indeeil. But even in these days, nearly 
£14 is a great deal to lay out on an 
atlas unless it stands in a class of its 
own. (dotting the bad news over first, 
for the second half of its length this 
book does not. Its maps, even with the 
inclusion of such refinements as national 
I^Kirks and rainfall patterns for most of 
tlie big cities of the world and quite a 
lot of the small ones are dean, com¬ 
petent cartography of a thoroughly 
f^amiliai kind. It is for the first half 
of the book that vt>u pay the money. 

This is where the interest lies. Not 
even a genius could satisfactorily encap- 

,; Milate the whole history of the evolu- 
of matter into half a dozen 

V ,,' 
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coloured spreads. But people who want 
the whole history read books. If, on 
the other hand, you merely want to 
check quickly on the deptli to which 
the .sun’s ultra-violet rays penetrate tlie 
earth’s atmosphere ; where bronchitis 
does most damage in Britain ; 
what 'animals are on the verge of 
extinction and how the chain of pollu¬ 
tion works, there is a great deal to be 
said for finding this in one place. The 
currently fashionable bias towards 
ecology is marked ; but this is a much 
pleasanter way of keeping abreast of 
it chan through the even more biased 
and infinitely more boring books that 
pour out on the subject. 

Papal statesmanship 

THE LANDS OF ST PETER 

By Peter Partner. 

Eyre Methuen. 488 pages. £6.50. 

'Throughout the middle ages, the 
impact of the Italian territories which 
came under the direct temporal rule 
of the papacy on the operations of the 
institution as a whole has been a cause 
of scandal both to contemporaries and 
to subsequent commentators. By pro¬ 
ducing a conspectus of the whole 
history of the papal state from its 
origins to the middle of the fifteenth 
century, Dr Partner has provided 
English readers with much material 
for deciding whetlier that sense of 
scandal was justified. His own conclu¬ 
sion is moderate: that the violently 
adverse judgments of historians of a 
generation or so ago must be rejected, 
and the position of the papal state 
considered only as part of the wider 
unity of the church. It i.s a useful 
corrective, as is the realisation, most 
clearly delineated here, that the papal 


states originally fulfilled a kind of 
charitable function, .supplying food to 
a Rome for which the popes had 
assumed responsibility in th6 deca¬ 
dence of imperial power. Yet Dr 
Partner records continuous criticism of 
the papal states: from those of Arnulf 
of Brescia in the twelfth century, 
through the demands that papal in¬ 
come should be used for the relief of 
the poor rather than the raising of 
armies, to the exhausted cries for 
peace in the late fourteenth century. 
They leave one with an uneasy feeling 
that the overall psychological effect of 
the pope’s lands was disastrous for 
medieval Europe. 

For a great deal of the book, the 
history' of the lands themselves is inex¬ 
tricably intertwined with that of the 
temporal power, so that the narrative 
slides into a simple account of the 
political activities of the papacy in 
Italy. That is little more than a 
chronicle of wars. But the story is told 
witn such clarity and command, 
backed up with such formidable erudi¬ 
tion, that the book is both fascinating 
and a real contribution to knowledge. 
If the style is occasionally a little flat, 
and the sheer concentration of material 
somewhat daunting, these arc minor 
defects. More serious is a lack of 
analysis in the treatment of the later 
history of the .states, where sources for 
it are available. One could wish for a 
more detailed description of the actual 
government of the states in the four¬ 
teenth and fifteenth centurie.s, and of 
their legal and their financial arrange¬ 
ments. 

Some points, however, emerge with 
great force. There is the repeated 
tendency for the popes to be forced 
to appease secular powers, feudalists 01 
signori, in order to retain control. The 
role of Innocent III as the true 
founder of the papal state as such is 
highlighted, as is the work of Martin 
V and Eugeniiis IV in pre.serving it 
after the threat of the great schism. 
Some conventional wisdom on the 
papal states comes in for close exami¬ 
nation, not least the universal acclairu 
for the work of Cardinal Albornoz. 
Repeatedly, Dr Partner’s shrewd and 
sound judgments force one to think 
again about casually accepted assump¬ 
tions. The illustrations, although 
pleasing in themselves, do not add 
much to the text, but there are some 
useful maps, and most helpful sum¬ 
mary' lists of events and reigns. The 
book is unusually attractively pre¬ 
sented, although marred by an irri¬ 
tatingly lar^ number of misprints. But 
that is a minor and dcpressingly com¬ 
mon flaw. 
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Short list _ 

Inflation and the Unions by Gottfried 
Habericr, Michael Parkiin and Henry 
Smiith (Institute of Economic Affairs, 
£i). The principal essayist, Professor 
Haberler, is contemptuous of the stan¬ 
dard types of iiKomes policy and con¬ 
tends that the only solution iis to attack 
the source of the problem, the unions’ 
monopoly position. He wants to see the 
removal of all union privileges. Mini¬ 
mum wage laws should be repealed, 
welfare soibsidies to strikers should be 
ended and unions should be financially 
responsible for damage caused by illegal 
strikes. (Sadly, the new Industrial Rela¬ 
tions Act receives no more chan a 
footnote.) He refers tx> The Economist's 
idea that inflationary wage increases 
jihould be taxed away by higher 
national insurance contributions by 
employees, agreeing that such a policy 
would indeed remove any incentive to 
ask, or strike, for larger wage increases, 
hijit arguing that such a measure would 
he equivalent to a wage freeze and 
would only be justified in an acute 
crisis. The real question is whether such 
distortions would be more or less than 
those 'that are caused by the nearly- 
unfettered use of union bargaining 
[lower. 

Competition and the Corporate Society 
by Nigel Harris (Methuen, £3.75). 
In economic matters, the conflict 
between liberalism and what Dr Harris 
calls “ corporatism ” has since the war 
been almost exclusively located in the 
(>)nscrvative party: This is partly 
because a socialist economy involves a 
corporate state by definition ; and 
partly because the Conservative party 
inherits the conflict along with Whig 
and Tory traditions. Dr Harris’s 
account of the conflict shows most of 
all, however, the unimportance of 
doctrine for the Conservatives in 
government. 

Social Chai^ in Industrial Society by 
Thomas C, Cochran (Allen and Unwin, 
^’i.qo clothbound, £1.50 paperbound). 
Wore and more in the United 
States, Professor Cochran tells us, 
younger historians are searching for 
the mechanisms of social change—if 
only because the torrent of facts 
threatens otherwise to engulf them. His 
own search has taken him to the 
behavioural sciences and in this work 
he applies the concepts of role-players 
and role-sets to the immense social 
changes in the United States during 
the twentieth century. These concepts 
seem inost rewarding when applied to 
the business corporation, an institution 
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with which the author, as a business 
historian, is particularly familiar; but 
they also provide interesting insights as 
he examines child-rearing, education, 
the decline of hierarchical authority 
and the dilemmas of the young. 

Man’s World, Woman’s Place by 
Elizabeth Janeway (Michael Joseph, 
£2.50), Mrs Janeway, the well-known 
American novelisit, makes a sensitive 
and scholarly investigation of the deep- 
rooted conviction that women ought 
to be sequestered in their hennes. Mrs 
Janeway’s husband, the equally well- 
known adviser to businessmen, tells the 
man and woman in the street (not Wall 
Street) how <lo ini'rvive finandiaHy in 
America’s current economic emergency. 
Each section of What Shall I do with 
my Money ? (Michael JosepHi, £2.75) 
—on cash, property, stocks .and so on 
—is followed by a question-and-answer 
session which has little relevance for 
tihe un-American reader. Buit the special 
introduction 'to the British edition 
advises investment managers in Lon¬ 
don, for whom Mr Janeway has the 
highest regard, on how this country 
might escape the wor^ of the 
threatened crisis of “ deflationary 
nationalism,” brought on, in his view, 
by the mais^en policies, political and 
economic, of his own country. 

The Strategy of Takeovers by Antliony 
Vice (McGraw-Hill, £3). In the long 
term, the merger of two consumer- 
orientated, complementary businesses 
must make sense. So writes Mr Vice in 
his analysis of the Gadbury-Schweppes 
merger, one of nine case studies. This 
kind of simplistic and uncritical 
assumption runs right the way through 
the book. Although he explains the 
chronology of each takeover and who 
had lunch with whom and where, there 
is no attempt to analyse eithei whether 
the supposed reasons for each takeover 
were the real motives, or whether any 
have worked out as hoped. 

The Middle East: Temple of Janus 
by Desmond Stewart (Hamish Hamil¬ 
ton, £4). In November, 1869, the 
Khedive Ishmail welcomed European 
royalty for the opening of the Suez 
canal: in October, 1970, when Presi¬ 
dent Nasser died, the canal had been 
closed for three years. Mr Desmond 
Stewart takes these dates as the starting 
and ending points for his account of 
the events of the intervening 100 years. 
The history which Mr Stewart recounts 
in a vivid, colourful and inunensely 
readable style is enlivened by long 
digressions into the backgrounds and 
personalities of tlie men who fashioned 
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it. A worthwhile book for the generaf 
reader. 

The Arabian Peninsula edited by Derek 
Hopwood (Allen and Unwin, £4.25). 
The eighth in the series “ Studies on 
Modem Asia and Africa” is a useful 
anthology of historical developments, 
present problems and future prospects 
for the countries which form the 
Arabian peninsula. Three articles on 
the state of C^man give a particularly 
valuable insight into one of the most 
backward of the peninsula’s states and 
Mr Frank Stoakes’s piece on the social 
and political changes being brought 
about in the smaller Gulf spates pro¬ 
vides essentia] knowledge for anyone 
contemplating dealings in this area. 
Mr Yusif A. Sayigh contributes his 
thoughts on the ways the oil-rich 
states might use their revenues to 
increase the prospects of future stability 
and benefit all the people of the 
peninsula. The rulers would do well to 
note his ideas. 

A History of OPEC by Fuad Rouhani 
(Pall Mall, £7.25) is a history of 
the organisation through which the 
Arabs are presenting most of their 
demands and as the author is a former 
secretary-general of OPEC the book 
naturally tends to favour the oil- 
producing countries. I’his is useful if 
only because so many western books, 
consciously or unconsciously, favour 
the giant oil companies. Alaskao Oil: 
Costs and Supply edited by M. A. 
Adelman (Praeger, $10.75), in 
presenting many of the economic 
criteria used in assessing the oil reserves 
of the North Slope of Alaska, describes 
the fundamentals used to appraise oil 
finds everywhere. Oil: A study of 
Wartime Policy and Administration by 
D. J. Payton-Smith (HMSO, £6.75) 
will probably only appeal to specialists ; 
but many the considerations that 
were important in those years still are, 

African Liberation Movements by 
Richard Gibson (Oxford University 
Press for the Institute of Race Rela¬ 
tions, £3.50). This is a useful, condse 
handbook to Africa’s liberation move- 
mernts which, however shambolic, atiU 
look like the most powerful force for 
change in wfaite-mled Africa. Mr 
Gibson, who is sympatihetic to the aims 
of most of the nationalist oigaxmations 
that he discusses, is sufficiently objec¬ 
tive to be critical and realistic in his 
assessment of their failings and achieve¬ 
ments, H» book is valuable for that, 
and for its guidance through die morass 
of acronyms and initUs from ANC 
to Zapu. 
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ISTITUTO DI CREDITO 
PER LEIMPRESE DI 
PUBBLICA UTILITA 

I.C.I.P.U. 



AN ITALIAN PUBLIC STATUTORY CREDIT INSTITUTE WITH 
HEADQUARTERS IN ROME, VIA QUINTINO SELLA, 2. 
FULLY-PAID CAPITAL: LIT. 21.000 MILLION 
RESERVE FUNDS: LIT. 48.864 MILLION 


During financial year 1971: 

—^tihe Istituito di Credito per 
le Iniprese di Pubblica 
granted loans total¬ 
ling Lit. 344 billion, 
comprising domestic loans 
for Lit. 301 billion, foreign 
loams for Lit. 26 billion and 
financing of export credits 
for Lit. 17 billion; 

—the loans to enterprises 
located in Southern Italy 
were increased by 207 per 
cent in resp. of 1970, 
totalling Lit. 132 billion; 
—Bonds for Lit. 277 billion, 
for DM 100 million were 
issued and a DM 50 million 
loan and two advances wi^- 
drawn from credit institutes 
for smaller amounts were 
obtained; 

—After appropriation of Lit. 
4.700 million to Special 
OonCingency Fund, the 
financial year 1971 closed 
with a net profit of Lit. 
2.993 million, of which Lit. 
827 million was allocated to 
Reserve Funds. 



BALANCE SHEET AT 31st DECEMBER 


1970 

1971 

ASSETS 

(million lire) 

(million lire) 

Loans 

790.675 

1.066M5 

Securities 

49.441 

7.121 

Current Accounts with Treasury, 
Bank of Italy and other Banks 

135.764 

185.107 

Sundry debtors and various 

9.470 

17.586 

Uramortized Bond Discount 

13.458 

24.154 

Other Assets 

14.480 

12492 

Contra Accounts 

110.779 

221J60 


1.124.067 

1JI04J75 

UABIUTIES 



Capital 

21.000 

21A00 

Reserve Funds 

42.550 

48AS7 

Bonds in circulation 

767.517 

MM58 

Matured Bonds and Accrued 
Interest 

63.847 

78.2M 

Foreign Loans 

62.300 

6M77 

Current Loan Commitments 

769 


Sundry Creditors and various 

36.482 

47.188 

Other liabilities 

17.300 

222SS 

Net profit 

1.543 

2JM 

Contra Accounts 

110.779 

U1M8 


L124.087 


1JMMJ75 
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Union Corporation 
Qiainnan, Mr QR Anderson, 
reports to shareholders 


During the year Mr. T. P. Stratten asked to be relieved 
of the Chairmanship of your company and the Board 
decided that I should take his place and also retire from 
the post of Managing Director. Mr. \L Pavitt was 
appointed in my stead. 

AC'.COUNTS The ('.onsolidated Profit after tav for the 
year ended 31st December 1971 amounted to R 14,618,000, 
or 29 cents per share, compared with R12,589,000, or 
25 cents per share, in 1970. Dividends declared were 
increased by i cent to 13 cents per share. Since the year 
end there has been a recovery in marker values and the 
market value of the quoted investments has risen from 
Ri56,435,ooo at3ist December 1971 to R 182,090,000 at 
28th April, 1972, an increase of some 16 per cent. 

I,XPLORATl()N During 1971 we maintained a vigorous 
exploration programme, the main target 
being as previously Southern Africa. 

We are continuing overseas exploration, 
particularly in Australia. 

Ci( )I J) Revenue earned by gold mines 
administered by our Group in 1971 
increased by approximately R6 million 


over the 1970 figure. 'I'he higher earnings have continued 
in the first quarter of 1972 and the interim dividends paid 
in March this year by Group gold mines have been increased. 

PLATINUM 'J'he .supply of platinum exceeded demand 
throughout 1971. Impala made use of this period to 
improve its mining and refining operations and to lower 
costs of production. Additional plant has been installed 
and the company is well placed to increase production 
rapidly. 

CAPITAL & CDUNTILS The total value of properties 
held by this company has increased to over /’ 120 million. 
The company has an ambitious development programme 
both in the United Kingdom and overseas, particularly 
in Australia. 

AUS'l'K ALl.A Union C’.orporation, in association with 
Bay Hall Trust and I lambros Hank, was 
successful in obtaining a majority 
holding in Cudgen R/ and an 8 per cent 
interest in its subsidiary, (Consolidated 
Runic. This inve.stment will be a useful 
addition to the CCorporatitni’s 
activities. 


Union, 

Corporation 

Group 
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Business Bile 


The steel merger Britain missed 


The shareholders of the Ger¬ 
man steel firm, Hoesch, will be 
asked on Wednesday to 
approve the terms of the link 
with the Dutch steel company, 
Koninklijke Nederlandschc 
Hoogovens cn Staalfabrickcn, 
the company with the reputa¬ 
tion of being the best managed 
and most profitable steelmaker 
in Europe. The British Steel 
Corporation once dreamt aboui 
merging with Hoogovens, but it 
did not wake up in time. 

The merger of the two 
continental companies will 
enable them together to press 
ahead with the construction of 
a giant new steelworks suitable 
for the 1980s. By contrast, 
although British Steel is twice 
as big as the new combine, the 
British Government seems to 
have no similar ambitions 
(page 89). 

If Hocsch’s shareholders vote 
yc.s, the merged company will 
be the third largest steelmaker 
in Europe, after British Steel 
and August Thyssen Hiittc, with 
an annual capacity of nm tons. 
It is still far from being in the 
Japanese or American class, but 
it will be Europe’s first truly 
international steel firm. 

Hocschs links with Hoog¬ 
ovens go back to 1966, when 
Hoe.sch merged with the other 
steel producer in Dortmund, 


Dortmund Horder Hiittcn* 
union, in which Hoogovens had 
a big minority stake; Hoog¬ 
ovens, therefore, ended up with 
14.5% of Hoesch. Since then, 
there has been small-scale 
co-operation between the two. 
But there was some .sound logic 
for a full merger. 

Hoogovens operates an inte¬ 
grated steelworks on the coast 
at Ijmuiden, near Amsterdam. 
It has deep water access for 
bulk ore carriers and is not 
tied to high cost domestic coal 
(as the German producers are, 
getting subsidies that are quite 
inadequate to compensate for 
it). Hoogovens, therefore, has an 
enviable low-cost operation. But 
its space to expand is limited. 
By contrast, the German pro¬ 
ducers are close to their mar¬ 
kets: Thyssen, Hoesch and 
Knipp in the Ruhr; Klockncr 
at Bremen for north Germany; 
Peine-Salzgitter to the east, near 
Volkswagen ; and the producers 
in the Saar for the south 
(although this is less convenient, 
and competition from Luxem¬ 
burg, Belgian, French and 
Italian producers has bitten 
there recently). So the idea 
was for a combination of 
Hoogovens to concentrate— 
gradually—on crude steel pro¬ 
duction, the German partner to 
concentrate on the re-rolling, 


The European steel league (production 1970) 
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platemaking, etc, and the inter¬ 
mediate product being shifted 
between the two preferably 
(because cheaply) by water. 

The choice of partner 
quickly reduced itself to 
Hoesch. Salzgitter and Kldckner 
were thought to be in the 
wrong places; Krupp is only 
partially a steel company and 
is still only gradually adapting 
from its feudal past; and Thy¬ 
ssen was out because of 
being so much bigger than 
Hoogovens. Yet on closer 
inspection a tie-up with Hoesch 
looked anything but simple. 
Hoesch’s home town, Dort¬ 
mund, had already lost control 
of its own well-known brewery 
to outside interests, so a foreign 
link for Hoesch, its other major 
employer, needed careful hand¬ 
ling. Downgrading it to a mere 
rc-rollcr was not on. Nor, on the 
other hand, was the Dutch 
government, which owns 29% 
of the shares of Hoogovens (for 
practical purposes, the entire 
Dutch steel industry), at all 
keen for its firm to become 
dependent on a foreign manu¬ 
facturer. 

Expansion 

However, by 1970 a much 
more powerful argument for the 
merger had presented itself 
Because of the limited scope for 
expansion at Ijmuiden (capacity 
could probably be expanded, by 
piecemeal additions, from the 
present 5-6m tons a year to 
about 8m), and the fact that the 
plant was not getting any 
younger, a brand new coastal 
works would eventually have to 
be built. But calculations of the 
minimum economic size of this 
were constantly being revised 
upwards : 2m tons, 4im tons, 
and now 10m tons. Such a huge 
addition to capacity in one go 
would he a major burden. It 
would be only partially used in 
the early years. The burden 
needed to be shared with a 
partner. Here again Hoesch was 
the obvious candidate ; not so 
much because scope for expan¬ 
sion at Dprtmund. was also 
limited (though this was true 
up to a point), but because its 
location 30 miles from the 
Rhine would increasingly tell 
against it in competition with 
Thyssen and Krupp, both con¬ 
veniently sited on the river. 

Despite the arguments in 
favour, the first plan for a full- 
scale merger in 1970 soon ran 
into heavy weather. Hoesch is 
bigger than Hoogovens; their 
respective turnovers last year 


were £656m and £256m, 
largely because Hoesch does 
much more manufacturing of 
finished steel products. But it is 
much the less profitable : its 
profiu in 1970-71 were £6.8m 
and Hoogovens’s £i4m. Besides, 
Hoogovens already owned 14.5% 
of Hoesch. So the original idea 
was for a combined company 
owned 60 : 40 between Hoog¬ 
ovens and Hoesch shareholders. 
But Herr Willy Ochcl, chair¬ 
man of the Hoesch supervisory 
board and former managing 
director, came out against this 
idea, for reasons that never 
became entirely clear, although 
the fact that he had played a 
leading role in the rebuilding 
uf the German steel industry 
after the war may have made a 
difference. The German trade 
unions opposed the deal too, 
suspecting a possible loss or 
dilution of the considerable 
power they now enjoy at 
Hoesch where, as in all German 
coal and steel companies, they 
occupy half the scats on the 
supervisory board. 

However, it so happened that 
Herr Ochcl retired, to be suc¬ 
ceeded by the awesome figure 
uf Herr Hermann Abs of the 
Deutsche Bank, who threw his 
weight behind Hoesch’s pushful 
managing director, Herr 
Friedrich Harders, who had 
pressed for the merger from the 
start. The problem of union 
control was solved by an ingen¬ 
ious formula, of the kind fast 
setting the pattern for cross¬ 
frontier mergers between Euro¬ 
pean companies : that is, a 50 : 
50 partnership between twin 
holding companies, on thr 
lines of Unilever, Agfa-Gcvacn, 
and Dunlop-Pirelli. 

With Hoesch-Hoogovens, thr 
holding companies will be thr 
two present companies, but they 
will transfer their assets to a 
central holding company called 
Estel. This will be registered 
under Dutch law, and it.s‘ 
offices will be sited midway 
between the two companies, at 
Arnhem in Holland, not far 
from the German border. 
Profits will go 50 : 50 to the 
two holding companies, but 
Hoogovens, of course, will also 
fct 14.5% of the Hoesch hold¬ 
ing company dividends. A 
minor sclent of the Hoogo- 
vens assets will be kept out of 
the merger, so Hoogovens share¬ 
holders will end up with about 
60% of the combined profits— 
as its managing director, Mr 
P. L. Justman Jacob, had advo¬ 
cated throughout. 
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Hoesch's Abs: subtle 


The subtlety of the board 
and management set-up, which 
German trade unions have been 
persuaded to accept, bears the 
Ahs touch. Estel will have a 
b(jard of 24 members, with Herr 
Abs and Mr J. H. Loudon 
(c\-chairman of Royal Dutch) 
as co-chairmen. Of the 12 Ger¬ 
man members, four will repre¬ 
sent shareholders, four the 
German trade unions, and there 
will be four neutrals, of whom 
two will be chosen by the 
German trade unions. On the 
Dutch side, four will be chosen 
by shareholders, four by the 
wt>rks council (not by trade 
unions, since Dutch law for¬ 
bids this), two by the state, and 
there will be two other neutrals, 
indepcndeni steel experts of 
standing who are acceptable to 
both sides. The model also 
tvwes something to the draft 
Kuropeaii company statute 
worked out by the Brussels 
commLssion (although this is not 
til f.cptable to all EEC members 
tlicmsclvcs), as well as to the 
*i<cd to reconcile the conflict- 
demands of the German 
LiniouK and Mr Justman Jacob. 

On the management board of 
F.stcl the Dutch have driven a 
much harder bargain. Although 
tiu're will be five members from 
<ach side, Mr Justman Jacob 
will be the first chairman ; his 
successor will be another 
Dutchman, and so on until all 
bve of the initial Dutch mem¬ 
bers of the board have retired, 
fbily then will the succession 
bo open equally to Germans 
and Dutch alike. By then, how¬ 
ever, the two parts of the com¬ 
pany are expected to have fused 
inextricably. In this way the 
Dutch have madr sure that 
during the cnicial intermediate 
period of growing together it is 
their voice that will be decisive. 
The insistence on this point 
appears to owe little to chau¬ 
vinism, or to uneasiness in The 
Hague about control of Hoog- 
nvens passing over the border, 
but to a belief that Hoogovens*s 
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Hoogovens's Jacob: tough 


management methods are more 
“ American ” and more suited 
to an international company. 
On this jKiint it would seem 
that Herr Harders has gener¬ 
ously given way, and Herr Abs 
(whose influence will remain 
considerable) has evidently been 
convinced. The Hocsch share¬ 
holders may have something to 
.say on this. Whether they will 
carry this to the point of voting 
against Herr Ab.s\ advice is 
another matter. 

Steel slump 

Once the merger is signed 
and sealed, the combined busi¬ 
ness will have to grapple with 
the state of the European steel 
market. The problem is most 
acute in Germany, where the 
proportion of the domestic 
marker taken by imports rose 
from 25% when the D-mark 
was floated last May to 37% 
at the end of last year. A 10% 
drop in output last year cut 
Hocsch^s profits by 75% and 
German steel , production is 
expected to fall again in the 
current steel year (to Septem¬ 
ber). At Hoogovens—which is 
less tied to the German market 
—output and turnover were 
maintained but costs rose 
sharply, cutting profits by 27% 
last year. 

In the medium term a plan 
for integration will have to be 
dcvi.sed. In principle Hocsch 
needs to replace its out-of-date 
and dirty open hearth steel con¬ 
verters with oxygen plant, and 
has already ticcided to go 
ahead with a new oxygen steel 
plant. But this raises the ticklish 
question of whether the new 
converters ought to be at 
Tjmuidcn or Dortmund. The 
Dutch have been discreetly 
urging that the project should 
be postponed until the German 
steel market has picked up 
again. Perhaps wisely, Dr 
Harders has pushed ahead. 
Basic decisions on who makes 
what and which plant goes 
where will probably not be 


easy to integrate until the two 
sides have had time to grow 
together. More immediately, 
however, scope exists for inte¬ 
gration on the purchasing side 
(40% of the costs of finished 
steel arc made up by purchases 
of materials and other goods), 
and on product ranges, which 
now overlap. 

In the longer term the com¬ 
bined group will be better 
placed to diversify into other 
metals than either partner alone. 
Hoogovens already has small 
interests in nickel exploration 
(in Indonesia) and aluminium. 
But most important of all will 
be the decision about a big 
new steelworks. Hoogovens’s 
original plan was for an inte¬ 
grated plant at Maasvlakte, on 
reclaimed land in the Rhine 
delta, which would in cITcct 
be an extension of the existing 
Europoort complex out into the 
sea. 

Paradoxically, the Rotterdam 
City authorities had been unsuc¬ 
cessfully badgering Hoogovens 
to come to the area for years 
until they produced the Maas¬ 
vlakte site; but now, under 
intense pressure from environ¬ 
mentalists, the project has had 
to be shelved. Hoogovens and 
Hoesch have al.so developed 
their own doubts about the 
idea: is the landward com- 
municatiuns system and other 
infrastructure adequate ? Will 


the Rotterdam area be able to 
provide the labour force needed 
for a 10m ton plant (the smaller 
versions considered earlier were 
quite another matter) ? Offici¬ 
ally the city authorities arc 
busy trying to reduce the pollu¬ 
tion from the existing complex 
to an acceptable level, and will 
then review the Maasvlakte 
propo.sal. Hoogovens i.s lying 
low about the whole business 
hoping, probably, that the 
pollution row may blow over; 
it has not found any suitable 
alternative deepwater site on 
the Dutch coast. But it and 
Hoesch have been discassing 
bringing in another s*'*clmakcr 
(almost certainly 7 'hysscn) to 
share in the project with them, 
if and when it happens. 

The merger at least looks 
like creating a more unified 
management .structure than at 
Agfa-fjCvaert or Dunlop-Pirolli, 
But the deal has al.so shown 
once again that cross-frontier 
mergers between European com¬ 
panies are virtually impossible 
unless there is a 5o:f>c> partner¬ 
ship, in the early stages anyway. 
And that the already severe 
problems arc only compounded 
by the problem, peculiar to Ger¬ 
many, of worker participation. 
Neither these headache.s will 
be avoided by the proposed 
new^ statute for a European 
company registered under special 


EEC law. 


How Hoesch-Hoogovens got together 



Shareholders 

•R>r purposes of voting those shares ere held in s trust. The trustees vote the 
shares on bloc according to resoluttona passed at opactal mootinga of thaaa 
shareholders (from which the State and City of Amiterdom are eicdudad) In 
effect, therefore these two major shartholdars ere disenftenchitetl except for 
resolutions needing a mejonty of f or more of the Hootfoven'a ehsreholdera 
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SnW AT.T.TAW f!R ^LONDON 

INSURANCE GROUP 

The following are extracts from the circulated 
statement of the Chairman, Lord Aldington 


Th<* past ye;u shown that the improvfniont started several 
years is contjnuinf; stront,dy and the viperous way in which 
the problems of the more difficult arA>a8 of our business have 
been tu<*kled proves tliat our progressive larpt'ts for under- 
writitip results are attainable. 

1’he net profit after tax is £11,I86,0(X). compared with £8,258,000 
tor 1970. Thi.s pives earninps per share of 38 ti4p (ompared with 
2d-66p in 1970 and the Directors have decided Ui declare a final 
dividend tif lOi*'/,'.. makinp a total of apairist for 1970. 
The* profit before taxation rose by £7m. Of this lust under .£5ni 
IS due to the sipnificarit improvement in underwriting results. 
Looking to the future we can takei some encourupement from 
the fact th.'it althiaiph bv no means all sections of the Fire and 
Accident aecount are yet profitable, there has been improve¬ 
ment in virtually all of them. 

Costs of the failure of the Vehicle (Jeneral and other com¬ 
panies have now been fully reserved, and we have made a sub¬ 
stantial nddiiional contribution to the Pension Fund to help to 
meet the strain which arises from the sharp penenil increase in 
.salaries due to inflation. 

On the 1st June. 1971 Mr. Kichard Fleminp retired and I was 
ejected to succe»*d him. The re.siilts for 1971. and the further 
imprrivenient which we look forward to over the next few years 
will 1 hoi)t‘ be some reward U> him and at the same time an 
expression of our thanks. 

Lord Howard d<i Walden retired and we arc; prateful for his help 
and advirc‘ durinp 24 years as a director. 

Sir Hoy MaUhews, who rc?tired in March 1972, had been a 
Director of ('ompanies now within the Oroup for many yc»ars. 
No Insurance (\)mpany could have been served better in its 
property investment husines.s than we have been hv Sir Roy. 

Home Fire 

Fire wastape fipun’s increased apain in 1971, liut the results of 
our business were most satisfactory. As in 1970, thc^re were no 
abnormal weather Iossc‘k. 

Home Accident 

Our rcihults were very much better than in 1970 and. althouph 
this account did not close with a profit, there are indications 
that it is now hepinninp to operate on a profitable basis. 

Home Motor 

Vigorous steps in 1970 led to a significant improvement in 1971, 
althouph we were still in deficit. We shall continue to watch 
premium rales very carefully to see that they are sufficient to 
cope with the facts of Motor insurance busine.ss. 

Life 

New hu.siness in the United Kingdom .showed thi* largest 
increase wiiich the (iioup has yet hud and our overseas 
husini^ss has been proeeeditip a.s planned. 

Ketiremenl Plan which we launched in 1971 to meet the grow¬ 
ing market in .small pension schemes and our new Personal 
Pension Policy on a '*with profits” basis are l>oth proving 
sucoe.ssful. 

'I’he investment ex|)erienee was very satisfactory, market values 
ro.-,i‘ .siihstantially and several increases have been made in the 
r.Ut* of our Capital Honus. Real Property continues to form a 
growing part of the Uife assets and the yield on the Fund rose 
lrom7f):r>;, to 7-29%. 

Reinsurance 

Despite unfavourable exp<*rienre in certain European coun- 
triu.s, partu ularlv (lermany and Scandinavia, the results show 
t.ome considi'rahle improvement and the overall underwriting 
lo.'is has l>een reduced to a marginal figure. Further improve- 
menl e. expected. » 

Enf'ineeriiig 

/\ll acliMties of the National Vulcan are now fully integrated 
:ind then' was (•onsiderrd)l(' ini])rovemen'i in the lesults after 
the disa]ipointmenl of recent vears 

Marine and Aviation 

The tr.'tnsio ol Clni relatito the 1989 ace<»unt, the run off of 
wliu'h has produeed a modi-st profit However, repair costs have 
Continued {<i inciva.se. It would lie a sign rif weakness and not of 
strength of purpose for the Marini' insurance market to refuse 
to face up to ihi’ realitie.s ol these sharply increasing repair 
coat.s. 


The Aviation account has been profitable and some new 
insurers have entered this market. Severe competition has 
developed and a cautiou.s .ipproach to underwriting is now very 
neci'ssary. 

The Fund now st.inds at 146 2% of premium income, compared 
with 138-1% in 1970. 

Overseas 

In the United States the overall profit on the U.S. statutory 
basis amounted to $6,732,000, compared with $804,000 in 1970. 
This splendid result has been largely due to a remarkable 
improvement in tlie Fire and Casualty field which showed a 
profit of $3,143,(XX). compared with a loss of $1,088,(K)0 in 1970. 
The Marine and Aviation account continues to show favour¬ 
able results. 

In South Africa and a number of other overseas territories 
our results have been good, but in some major areas, for 
example, Australia, Canada, Germany and New Zealand, we 
had underwriting losses. 

Investment 

The flow of new money ran at an exceptionally high level and, 
whiKsi the return on new investment has been lower than in 
1970, the increase in our investment income in the General 
Funds at Cl -6m. is larger than we had expected, and we arc 
very pleased with the way our pro|»erty interests arc growing. 
Excess of market values of Stock Exchange securities over 
book values in the General Funds was £61 Jim. compared with 
£33- Im. last year and in the Life Funds £84-Sm. against £36'7m. 
Conclusion 

There has been real improvement in 1971 but there is still 
considerable room for further progress. Competition through 
efficiency and innovation is welcome to us but perhaps I may 
add that if this competition is to serve the interests of those 
who want security and service, it must not take the form of 
unsound rates and imprudent terms with disregard of the need 
to build up reserves. 

In facing this competition, we can look with confidence to our 
Management and Staff, backed up bv many loyal and vigorous 
Brokers and Agents, and the results of 1971 will be some 
reward to all of them. Wo have. I believe, maintained and 
developed the really good understanding and coH>peration 
between Board, Management and Staff which has long been 
one of the Group's greatest strengths and 1 am proud to express 
your thanks as well as my own to all who have contributed to 
the heartening results of 1971. 

The Annual Ceripral Mvptinff of Sun Alluxnce and Tjondon 
Insurance Limited will he held on SIst May^ 1972, at the Head 
Office, Bartholomew iMne, Londtm, E.C,2. 


SUMMARY OF RESULTS 

1971 

1970 


£000 

£(XX) 

Fire, Accident and Marine 
Premium Income 

188,867 

169,176 

Underwriting IVansfers: 



Fire and Accident 

4,392 

374 

Marine 

1,000 

100 

Ixing-term Insurance Profits 

602 

650 

Investment Income 

13,326 

11,705 

Other Income, including 

Trustee F<*e8 

136 

109 


19,lk46 

12,938 




6i% Unsecured Loan Stock 
Interest 

141 

663 

PROFIT BEFORE TAXATION 
Less 

“ 19,405 

12,376 

U.K. and Overseas Taxation 

5,130 

4,136 

Less 



Minority Shareholders’ Interest 

88 

«>.)19 

PROFIT AVAILABLE TO 
SHAREHOLDERS 

14,166 

8.266 

GROSS (X)ST OF DIVIDEND 

6,792 

5,768 

zM 

PROFIT RETAINED 

7^394 
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BUSINESS 


Now it's a steel contraction plan 

The Government's depressing, but long-considered, view of the British Steel 
Corporation is that it will not make profits and should not expand 


It appears to have taken a joint committee of the 
Crovemment and the British Steel Corporation one year 
lo agree on the steel demand that is likely to prevail in 
i 980, given an average growth rate of the British economy 
in this decade of just 3^ per cent a year (and that is 
depressing enough). They seem to be unable to agree 
on anything else. The Government thinks BriliiSh Steel 
w ill never be able to make sufficient profit to justify going 
for the major expansion needed to retain its present 
market share. It also expects the corporation to lose 
some of its present share of exports. BSC, obviously, 
thinks it will do much better in the next 8-10 years. 

The forecast that emerged from all those hours of 
debate v as no surprise. There was a margin of 25 per 
cent between the highest and lowest estimate of the size 
of market the industry should be geared for by 1980. 
The Ciovernment’s estimate leans toward a cautious 
j8m tons, and BSC’s toward an optimistic 36m. With 
'\l per cent growth, steel consumption in Britain would 
I'se to .somew'^hcre over 23m tons of finished steel, which 
\vould require a capacity of somewhere around 34m 
ingot Ions. On past performance, that would mean the 
corpc'ration’s share would be around 31m ingot tons. BSC 
is asking for a margin above this because it plans lo 
iiurrasc its exj>ort business, which in this depressed year 
i miming at the equivalent of 5m ingot tons. So, if the 
tfovernmimt is right, BSC’s future is one of a sharply 
dc’( leasing share of both home and export markets. The 
slack would be taken up in the main by imports. 

So far as its investment plans go, BSC can forge<t at 
dir bottom end of that range any thought of a green- 
lieJd, brownfield or even sky-blue-pink development. 
Ilicre just is no room. When it has finished facelifting 
tile more venerable plants it acquired on nationalisation, 
it'’ nominal net capacity if ail the wffiolly uneconomic 
fdants arc closed comes to around 25m tons. However, 

the Government insists on these being kept open as 
‘HI act of social policy (wffiich it Is certainly doing now), 
tiicrc is barely room to build more than a couple of 
ini-mills in Scotland. 

rhe Government apparently has no confidence in the 
iibilities of the corporation ever to make money. It has 
l>cciji considerably shaken by the massive losses of around 
11 00m a year for last year and this (although this year’s 


results may look a little better) and is refusing lo accept 
the management’s excuses for them. It will not a^ncede 
the argument chat steel has been under price restraint 
ever since nationalisation and working with tired plant. 
Ministers now suspect that it has been a characteristic 
of the British steel industry, even when in private hands, 
that whenever it was faced with price restraints in any 
form its automatic reaction was to undcr-invest. Now 
that BSC would like to invest, the Government ap})ears 
to think that the industry will be unable to show a 
reasonable return on the money. 

There Is no sign of any apparent willingness lo a>asider 
the argument popular in the industr)^ that, given new 
plant, British Steel might be as (X)mjX".tilive as anyone 
clst% especially with iLs relative commercial fnrerdom to 
set prices once Britain is in the common market. The 
Government is reluctant lo consider the sort of major 
investment programme which could cast as much as 
£2 billion l>etween now and 1980, and for which the 
corporation has blucpriiits in plenty. This attitude might 
change if Loid Mclehett and his collcaguc.s r.an convince 
minislci's that tliey really do possess drive and business 
ability. But what was very' obvious tfiis week was both 
side^ reluctance to commit themselves to the sort of 
detailed investment plan into which they would be strap¬ 
ped much in the way that the electricity industry got ti^ 
to its atomic programme—with di&islrous results. 

But playing by ear can U; c.arried too far. There is 


Where tlie money goes 

Modern Cost at 
capacity 1972 prices 


Modernising in hand 

m tons 

£m 

Anchor, Scunthorpe 

5 

250 

Lackenby, Teosside 

3.26 

43 

Port Talbot, south Wales 

3 

83.5 

Llanwern, south Wales 

3.50 

90 

Ravenscraig, Scotland 

3 

50-60 

Brownfield site (not approved yet) 

Redcar 

Greenfield sites (for 1965 or beyond) 
Hunterston 

Merseyside 

Humberside 

6-8 

800 

The Wash 

12-16 

1,200-1,600 
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room within the estimated spread of output for a brown, 
if not a greenfield, site of perhaps 6-8 tons provided 
that something higher than the rock bottom figure for 
sales is accepted. The corporation favours Rcdcar on the 
north-east coast and has just got the Government’s 
sanction for a major new blastfurnace in the area to 
serve the Lackenby basic oxygen steel plant near Tecssidc. 
It will inevitably go alongside the Redcar ore terminal 
now in the process of being built. When BSC’s board 
make's its mind up to go aliead with this €i5om project, 
it lays the way for the brownfield development there 
which is already planned in considerable detail. The one 
flaw in BS(]'s plan for this location for such a big steel¬ 
works is that it would need a big steel consuming process 
to go with it, probably a hot strip mill. The market for 
that product is much farther from Tecssidc than it is 
from, say, south Wales or Shotton. But it is still a good 
deal nearer than if the development went to Hunterston, 
The Government may not see as big a steel industry 
for Britain as the corporation would like, but without a 
fairly steady pace of development the industry will have 
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no market at all, and it is reaching one of those watersheds 
now where, unicss the next stage of development is cleared 
fairly soon, Britain will be importing raw sted for finishing 
on outdated mills in the prc^able boom of 1979-80 just 
as it did in 1969-70. And after that the import hill for 
steel would just go on increasing. 

This may not necessarily be a bad thing ; a case can 
be made for saying that steel is not the kind of industry 
in which Britain should be tying up resources in the 
1970s. But tliis ignores the fact that steed industries on 
the cemtineat make money, and some of them make it 
pretty efficiently (see page 86) with fewer natural advan¬ 
tages that Britain appears to have. Of the 20 possible 
sites for a new, deepwater steel complex in Europe, 
II arc in Britain and looked at enviously by some 
European producers. That the Government apparently 
sees no point in developing any of them suggests that it 
has no confidence in the ability of the coiporation’s 
present management to do the developing. Yet it has 
only just renewed the contracts of some of the key 
members. 


What rooms at the inns ? 

Britain is probably the only country with a big tourist industry but still 
no central register to guide visitors about where to stay. It urgently needs one 


The English Tourist Board’s scheme for a legister of 
cv'iry tourist bed in the country, from the Ritz to the 
last caravan site, reflects a good many of the complaints 
that visitors (and not only tourists) have been making 
about British hotels: not least of which arc the difficulty 
of finding them and their habit of raising prices to frantic 
late visitors who then have a choice of either paying up 
or sleeping in the park. The board wants all prices listed 
in its register, and at least some form of voluntary classi¬ 
fication to warn clients how hard the bed might be 
when they find it. 

It has never been clear why British hotels and boarding 
houses have been so reluctant to register. Provision for 
registration was written into the 1969 Development of 
Tcnirism Act, and all that is needed is an Order in Council 
to bring it into effect. That order has never been made. 
The Ciovemment felt it had done enough by establishing 
the four tourist boards : one, the British Tourist 
Authority, to get the foreign visitors in, and the other 
three to see there arc amenities for them in England, 
Scotland and Wales once they get here—and for the 
locals, who outnumbe; foreign visitors five to one. It 
has been content to let the boards run the whole 
business, noting with satisfaction the mounting quantities 
of foreign exchange which tourism brings, A working 
party from the BTA was asked to look into registration, 
but its report last September was inconclusive. 

1 he Englisli Tourisl Board—^which deals with the bulk 
of tourists in Britain—^got bored of waiting, but fedeiB 
put out to the responsible minister (Mr Anthony Grant, 
at the Department of Trade and Industry) produced 
little more than amiable expressions of interest. So last 


summer the ETB commissioned from McLintock Mann 
and Whinney Murray, the consultants, a report on 
whether compulsory registration was desirable in Britain ; 
and, if so, what system should be adopted. 

It had expected some opposition from the cstablKh- 
ment. Only last July Loud Geddes, president of the 
British Hotels, Caterers and Restaurants Association, 
slammed the call for registration as bureaucratic non¬ 
sense.” If he was then expressing a majority view, the 
ETB’s energetic chairman. Sir Mark Henig, must have 
made a lot of oonveraians. It is now said that in principle 
virtually everyone in the trade favours the idea of com¬ 
pulsory registration, whether by previously hdd conviction 
or after persuasion from the ETB. 

No one knows how many hotels there arc in Britain ; 
it could be as many as 35,000, but only a third of this 
number is listed in any of die guidebodcs. No one 
guidebook fcatuircs all the listed hotels. The five laigesi 
guides contam 6,500 hotels, but only a tenth appear in 
all five. Further down the line—-for motels, guest house.s 
and boarding houses^--inf(xrmation shades trough 
increasingly patchy to the non-existent Most European 
counliries operate some form of registration system, cither 
compulsorily or voluntarily—but with arm-twisting. 
Foreign tour operators find the Britidi vacuum of 
information infuriating. They cannot find out which 
hotds will accept group bookings and give othc’^ 
facilities ; and this country must lose a lot potential 
package-tourists in consequence. 

Why have British hot^ and guesr houses been so 
chary of registration ? The big groups just kept aloof. 
Smaller businesses were probably afraid aSxmt how much 
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Atftar Uiiivifwl 390 ^ ^ 

Precision built for years of trouble-freo 
use Features inelutfe quick-feed paper 
inJector/ejector; speedily Inter- 
cbangeabte carnages. ^ 






CitiiM 100L 

Accurate, speedy ceil 
I easy to use, this electronic desk¬ 
top calculator is the latest froni 
the famous Citi/en range The lOOL 
IS built to solve most complieated 
mathematical operations. 
With constant key. 





f j Adler 14141* 

. 7 Electronic desktop caicni- 
ator with control tape. The 
celonr-eoded keyboard OMblet easy opera¬ 
tion,and fast 14-di|lt capacity, three metheds 
ef roand/efliMitoniatlc parcentage, memory, 
exebenge fnctlon and many ether features. 


GO TO YOUR 
LOCAL DEALER 
OR WRITE TO OEM 
for full details of all 
the Adler & Citizen 
business machines. 



OFFICE A ELECTRONIC MACHINES LIMITED 
14l/1$4 Borough High Street, London SE11LH Tel: 


L.. // Adlart«e 

use, 12 digit clee- 
troniecalnuletor. Visual 
display, 0/2/4/t deaimal neM eptlans, ccHtant 
key, cvarlew eg to 23 digit answers, single 
memory. SaltaUe far a wide range ef 
cenmarM Mt general calealatlens. 

•1-4«731fl. Telex Nnet 
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Wenowhavcafar s tronge f 
base for eamiiigs and the «ffecfs of thb 
should be increasingly shoMm 
hi the future 


Burmah Oil reports on 1971, 
and its hopes for the future. 


Turnover is up and so are trading profits in a 
year that has been particularly difficult for the oil 
industry as a whole 

Income from trading and trade investments at 
£30 7 million showed an increase of 10% over 1970 
compared with an increase of 9!4% in the previous 
year. Profit on trading contributed £1 9 million of this, 
an increase of 74% over 1970 

Development policy 

Since 1959 we tiave sought to achieve a belter 
balance in the Group's operations, which has 
involved moves into new geogiaphicai and product 
areas. 

Burmah-Castrol Europe, the North American 
companies and the non oil companies, particularly 
Halfords and Burmah Industrial Products, are 
providing an important part of the Group’s income. 

The delay in completion of our Ellesmere Port 
refinery has continued to mask the growth from 
other trading activities in the U K. However, the fuel 
units are now on stream, and the rationalisation of 
the refinery and manufacturing operations of 
Burmah-Castrol in the U.K will be largely 
completed during 1972. 

We now have a far stronger base for earnings 
and the effects of this should be increasingly shown 
in the future. 

Exploration 

Additional cash flows from acquisitions have 
enabled us to increase expenditure on exploration 
and there have been additions to oil and gas reserves 
m USA. Canada and India. 

Our Australian exploration company has made a 
number of very large gas and condensate discoveries 
in a concession area larger than the entire British 
sector of the North Sea. 

in partnership with other companies we have 
boon granted an exploration licence over three 


Some financial highlights 



1971 

1970 


COOO's 

fOOO's 

Turnover 

355.950 

316.498 

Profit on trading 

19.063 

15,244 

(less depreciation) 



Income from trade investments 



and associated companies 

11.613 

12,624 

Dividaridsfrom BP 

17,111 

17.637 

Profit before tax 

40.043 

40,148 

Profit available to the Group 

29.528 

29.003 

Gross dividends: Ordinary stock 



197116%pper£1 unit stock 

22.182 


197016%p per £1 unit stock 


21,845 

Earnings per ordinary stock unit 

20.93p 

20 55p 


geologically well-situated blocks in Scottish waters 
of the North Sea. 


Future prospects 

We now have in prospect a number of 
significant investment opportunities and. in the 
spread of our interests in what is inevitably one of the 
world’s great growth industries, we have good 
reason to look to the future with confidence. 

In the first quarter of 1972 group sales have 
increased: the effect on profitability of depressed 
prices for middle distillates and fuel oil is being 
largely offset by emphasis on specialisation within 
the oil industry and diversification into non-oil 
activities. 

// you wouldhke furthermformatton about 
Burmah 0/L or would hke to receive a copy of our 
Annual Report, please write to the address below. 


Burmah The Bimnah OH ConqNny Umhe^ 

Burmah House, 57 Chiswell Street, London E.C.1. 


'I 
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When you travel round Britain its nice to know where to find a bed^f you can 


information would get back to the tax inspectors. Some 
s.uv registration as the thin end of the wedge of govern¬ 
ment controls, particularly on prices. The introduction 
of price controls is improbable, but compulsory registra- 
lion may catch hoteliers under the Trade Descriptions 
Act if their establishments do not measure up to the 
details their brochures have given. If the proposals for 
rompulsory price notification get through, it will be 
a major reassurance for many visitors. 

In addition, small-scale hoteliers should gain greatly 
from the more efficient marketing that an up-to-date 
register would provide. The ETB is proposing a ver^" 
simple system, with registrations going through local 
post offices, and to be held on a central computer, at an 
annual fee of £3 per establishment. Since it wants to 
include absolutely everyone, down to the last camping 
site, there might be as many as a quarter of a million 
: ritries—a massive operation. But it Ls hoped that the 
u gistration fee alone should enable the scheme to break 
c'.cn in five years ; well before that, revenue will be 
earned from guidebooks compiled from computer print- 
^rais of the register. 

riie Scottish Tourist Board is in broad agreement 


with the proposals, but the Welsh want modifications. 
The Welsh agree with compulsory registration—although 
they have been running a voluntary system since 1967 
to which they reckon to have got a 95 per cent response— 
but would like to see this tied to minimum standards. 
They are anxious to avoid giving any impression of 
official sanction to the seamy end of the market, suCh 
as tourist bedrooms that are used as chicken houses in 
the winter; but, if she meets the minimum standards, they 
would like to include even the landlady who rents out 
her front room for a few weeks a year. The Welsh do not 
like the idea of price lists, claiming that they have never 
had any problem with late-night or peak-season hotel 
gazumping. And they reckon that registration should 
be free, because advertising in guideb^ks could cover 
expenses. 

The ETB thinks that if the trade can agree on details 
during the summer, the Order in Council cxnild be laid 
during the autumn. Registration could then start next 
year, and the information would be available to users 
in 1974. None too soon: the growtli rates of foreign 
tourists coming to Britain are already dwindling, and 
London may soon have a glut of hotels. 


Key indicators : British economy 





Percentage change on 

Retail trade 


Month 

index 

1963a100 

previous 

month 

three 

months 

--s 

one 

year 

oume recovery tn iviarcn rrom 
low February level; but sales 
by durable goods shops down, 
probably because of holding-off 
by consumers before the budget. 

Industrial 

production* 

employment* 

productivity* 

February 

February 

February 

111.9 

89.2 

125.4 

-10.2 

-0.6 

-9.7 

-10.6 

-0.7 

-10.0 

-9.6 

na 

na 

Consumer credit 

New credit extended in the first 
quarter was slightly 

1 below the levels of the last two 

Export trade*^ 

Eng'g orders on hand* 
Retail trade* 
Unemployment* 

April 

December 

March 

April 

148 

114 

106.8 

177.2 

ml 

+0.8 

+0.5 

+1 

+2.1 

-7 

-9 

+3.6 

+27.0 

quarters of 1971. 

Overseas trade 

Deficit of £63m \n April. Bad 
rwulta portly blamed on 
after-effects of miners' strike. 

Averaga aarnings* 

Retail prices 

Export prices 

Import prices 

January 

March 

February 

February 

192.4 

164.7 

148 

134 

+0.6 
+0.3 
nil 
- i 

+1.6 

+1.4 

tn 

+8.7 
+7.6 
+7i 
. +6 

export trade, raM mda, anipnearing order books: in ve/ama toms (vahu at 
constant prieas). Unamphymant: whoHy unem^eyad axeludihg a^wd~laavars; 
lataa rata 3 J per eatK. . 

•SaaaonaUy adjustad k^rwistonaf ' 
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Britain 


Going for the ballot 


The Government, after some hesitation 
and several cabinet meetings, tele¬ 
phoned the National Industrial Rela¬ 
tions Gourt at 6 pm on Thursday 
evening to ask for a ballot of all rail- 
wayrnen on British Rail’s last offer. 
This was to give any railwayman not 
actually earning £1^10.50 a week the 
extra money from May ist (there are 
not many of them), leaving the rest 
to wait until June. 

The 14-day cooling-off period had 
passed with the railway union leaders as 
determined as ever not to budge from 
tijeir full wage demand, and they 
decided on Tuesday to start the work- 
to-rule all over again on Fbursday 
midnight. British Rail cancelled most 
of its commuter trains running after 
10 pm, in preparation for the go-slow 
which, up to the time the Government 
had asked for a ballot, had shown every 
sign of starting at midnight. 

The request to call a ballot is a 
major gamble for the Government. If 
the railwaymeii vote against the latest 
offer, some impact of the Industrial 
ReLitions Act will be lost. If, however, 
a v<.>te goes the other way, it will be 
a signal victorv for the Ck)vernment 


and will help to undermine the militant 
leaders in every other union. 

If all three unions had been reg¬ 
istered they could have run the ballot 
themselves, hut only tlie white collar 
'Fransport Salaried Staffs’ As.sociation 
has signed up. So the job will be given 
to the Commission on Industrial Rela¬ 
tions, which has liad 200,000 ballot 
forms and three envelopes f(jr each 
form ready for some time. I'he ballot 
could take about 16-17 
complete. In the meantime, there would 
be another cooling-off period. Should 
the ballot go in favour of the offer, the 
unions would not be legally compelled 
to accept it, but it, is presumed that 
they probably would. 

If a work-to-rule does resume, its 
effects will be less serious than they 
would have l:)een f>efore the cooling-off 
began. The power stations, which could 
liave been the railwaymen’s trump 
card, as they were for the miners, arc 
no longer as vulnerable. They already 
have coal stocks that would last nine 
weeks at normal load. 

At any rate, if a work-to-rule lasts 
longer than 18 days, the railwaymen 
would lose more in overtime pay than 


they would get if their claim is granted 
in full. If British Rail’s chainnan, Mr 
Richard Marsh, took the bit between 
his teeth and ordered a lockout, ii 
would only take five days for the rail- 
waynien to lose money this year even if 
rheir claim was met in full. 

.Although Mr Marsh has done a first- 
class public relations job throughout 
the dispute, he seems to have allowed 
a howler to appear in British Rail ^ 
advertising. When BR was sticking to 
its original offer of 11 per cent, ix 
placed advertisements claiming tint! 
this offer would add £4 to tlie 
average pay packet of a railwayman 
and £“, to that of a driver. But if that 
were true the offer would have been 
worth 14 per cent, and tlie Jarratt offe* 
even more. So it was little wonder tlnit 
the National Union of Railwaymei 
also bought advertising space to siu 
that such an offer would suit theiu 
nicelv. All the unions have made 
increasing use of press advertising si me 
the postmen first tried it in their strike 
last year. But it didn’t help the postmen 
much. 

Lo}idon Transport _ 

Service pays 

London Transport’s annual repoM. 
published Thursday, shows why tii<‘ 
executive felt able to give in so reacLK 
to the railway unions’ wage demand'^ 
and pay the full 14 per cent to its men 
on the underground from the beginnin'^ 
of this month—instead of keeping jn 
line with Britisli Rail’s offer. The hdl 
in the number of passengers on London 
Transport is .slowing down and bu.'i’ 
ness is looking up. Though so far thi^ 
year the fall has been a little higl^n' 
than in 1971, the loss caused h\ 
January’s steep fare increase wa,s 
than expected. This is because, believe 
it or not, London Transport has been 
offering a more regular service : 
mally, public transport companies f ut 
their service when they r^i.se prict^ 
so of course the passengers shy 
Further price increases are now prom¬ 
ised to pay for the higher wages. 

Continued on page J03 
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If it makes deigning 
siii^ler,\diy isift evoyone 

doing it? 


Some things are so obvious that it’s 
possible to overlook them entirely. 

But if you nm your own business and 

you are looking for more efficiency Metric working has already 

then you can t reaUy afford to over- simplified things like design, p 
look the benefits of going metric. ■ * * - o 

The metric system is simple. 

That’s why so mnny companies, big 
and small, are making the change. 

Already much of Britain’s engin- 
eering production is metric. ||j|p| 


Which is good sense when you 


consider that 86% of world trade is 
between countries t hat have chosen 
t he metric system. 

Metric working 

duction, paperwork and storage for 
many British firms. 

If you are responsible for the 
future of your company start think¬ 
ing about metrication. 

Many are already benefiting 
from the changeover. 


Bufflnessis 


mmetik. 


Pleane place my company on your mailing m 
list for regular publications and send me | 
"Going Metric—Check List for Managers." 


Type of business: 

Name. 

Position. 
Company- 
Address . 


Send to: lnf(armation Office (BL6) 
Metrication Board 
22 Kingaway Lcmdon WC2B 6LE 


|^KingBwayumdonwc2i5exj<; j 









Bank of Montreal 
in Japan 10 years. 


Bank of Montreal is celebrating its tenth anniver¬ 
sary in Japan. Though we were the first Canadian 
bank to establish ourselves there, our history of 
helping Japanese businessmen dates back even fur¬ 
ther. As a matter of fact, all the way back to 1886, 
when we opened a branch in Vancouver, Canada's 
Pacific seaport, to serving the flourishing tea trade 
with Yokohama. 

But enough of history. We’re in business to ^ 
help you here and now. With offices in Tokyo. And 
in Hong Kong. Offices staffed with international 
banking professionals who can help you capitalize 
on world-wide opportunities. 

C all on Peter Blanar in Tokyo. Hal Hart¬ 


mann in Hong Kong. Bill Hill in Melbourne. Lin 
Boynton in San Francisco. Bank of Montreal has 
over $10,000,000,000 in assets, and 19,000 people 
in 1,100 offices across Canada and throughout the 
world. These innovative bankers are standing by. 
To make the next ten years bigger and better for 
everybody. Starting right now. 


Bank of Montreal 

Th« Rrat Canadian Bank 

The bank that gets ilclone-intenTatM 



l.ondon. Pans. nUssi iriorf. Am.sterdari, Milan, New York, Chicago, Houston,^San Francisco, Los Angeles, Sacramento, San Diego, 
Mexico C'liy, Buenos Aires, Melbourne, Tokyo, Hong iCoIng, Nassau, Freeport, Kingston. 
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WORLD POWER 



Goonhilly Satellite Earth Station 
has earned an impressive list of 
'firsts' for the British Post Office, 
transmitting and receiving, via 
satellite, telecommunications 
and television programmes from 
many parts of the world. 
Reliability is better than 99.9% 
and power supplies are 
safeguarded by six Mirriees 
Blackstone automatic start 
ERS6 alternator sets each 
producing 346 kW. 

Photograph by courtesy of the Post Office 


This illustration shows just one of the many 
eflicient and reliable Mirriees Blackstone 
diesel power plants in operation all over the 
globe, backed by world wide service from 
overseas Companies and Agents 
K & K Major ranges now have well over three 
million horsepower from over 1,500 engines 
in service and more than 7,000 'E' type engines 
have been installed. 

We can supply and engineer conifdoie power 
stations for operation almost anywhere 
Our experience as a supplier ol woild wide 
power is well worth exploiting, 

Diesel engines from 180 to 10 000 bhp 
Generating sets from 1 20 to 7000 kW 


f0 HAWKER SIDDELEY 

MIRRLEES BLACKSTONE DIESELS 

MIRRIEES BLACKSTONE LIMITED, HAZEL GROVE, STOCKPORT, ENGLAND SK7 5AH. 
Telephone: 061 483 1000 Cables: MIRRLEES TELEX MANCHESTER Telex: 667314 
WORKS, STOCKPORT AND STAMFORD. 

M«wk«r Siddeie>’ Group supplios mechanical, electrical end aeroapace equipment with world-wide sales end service. 






Don’t let them give you the slip! 


‘’w*!iinf tn.it', Kjerru'tit .jikJ oihet 
mipi -tlai it ppopip h.ivo .) hfibil f>1 tc'ikiiig oft 
.tn MU’, (I lh(’ wnrid - l.iSt and tr(-'qijpntly 
I.) lu’ v.iM' of M,‘ udniuj Uu.'rn you'll 
lu'ed i(. pi f your a'1,/eiti=ieinonl ■.(! thal il 
o.'iM h ivi-'w.Tl) ih«^rn f)r rnL'Ol on 

.'rrival 

II . 'll liavf' < ' ir»|i!U'P yoiii ( ampaiqii to 
local rncdi.i '/iuj'il - 4*1 lamly tnis'^ ^ornf^ 
itnpooaiit mcMuhri' ,,i v/(m:i r.i'uf-i uudicnt c 
tomor f'A' hn iw ri;,if.Y did yon it'iij:, tcjiioy 
N oLj'i! oftvMi find 1 1 II ICONOMISl in 
the briolt j‘o(;s «d thn business jpi r^rj\ ,-jnd 
they'll fit id that It savnikihlnm tnostfirst’d.iVo 
cabins-oneof the niany vriluehlenn?*.. nqr-r 
services provided by lodumr.] airlmou 


Journey's end ^ Well as you probably 
already know THF fCONOMIST issfvld in 
every country in Iho world - except Albania 
The people you aie after may have to 
pay for their iwvel but your advertisement 
can follow them fiee When you buy sparx’ 
in '1 Ht I.C()NOMIST you only pay tor the 
<'irc,ulation in the UK ■ for a whf*le 
p.iqe so space for your advertisement m 
those very valuable copies that travelling 
businessmen road in other c(»untnes won't 
cost you anything 

He sure ')f reai'hing h-M businessmen* 
wherever they are at the moment you want 
to reach them - at fiome or at>road-“through 
THh ECONOMIST 


* Tho I M (t f'onuiiii'il Marplfin) Mti'jini-.'.iti.iii is <) 
pflivirt whin*» '.tiilus wiHim .* (tiiiipJiiiy i:;, such lhnl hi' 
I' iiiOviU,hlv invnlvdh lO thr ilfi ihioii miikinvi pr(K«;»»i 
dtfat iin-i in,p<i.'iinl t orpofnln fiurf.h.jM’". and 
rri.iii.ii1i*n)(*nt nolicins 

fTli(> Ecorifjfnist M.vp/rin flminessnitin Hoadoi'ihip 
yu/i'fy f'l/tj 

Fra* Businessmen 


Tlu- 

1 (onomist 
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StMllibe Division 


Without Steel lubes, 
how wou dyour nx)lor corrun? 

Of the thousand and one parts that goto 
make up the motor car, some of the most 
important are precision steel tubes. Prop shafts, 
for example, bearings, steering column 
assemblies and brake lines. 

As the largest producers of precision steel 
in the world, we’ve got the resources to take 
on anything any customer can give us, 
and meet the kind of specialist order that other 
companies can’t. 

And because our division is cellular 
(i.e.composed of 26 beady-eyed,entrepreneurial 
companies) we reckon we're able to offer 
specialised workmanship and encyclopaedic 
research resources as well as the stockholding 
facilities of a giant. 

We offer all this to the motor industry in 
Europe and throughout the wodd. 

If you think this kind of set-up could do. 
extraordinary and wonderful things for your 
company, or simply a sound job rather more 
rapidly than anybody d$e,get in touch with Paul 
Standirw our Gsmmerciol Wrector. 

Tl Steel Tube Division, t1 House, Pive Ways, 
BIrmingharri B168SQIetephone:021-454 4838. 
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Competition 
for research on 
small firms 

DTI TO AWARD £2,000 


The Department of Trade and Industry announces an 
open competition for a research grant of £2,000 to be 
awarded to the best proposal for a six months re¬ 
search project. The research may examine any aspect 
of the operation, management or exporting activities 
of small firms in any sector(s) of trade or industry. 

Applications are invited from suitably qualified indi¬ 
viduals in any walk of life (except Civil Servants) 
who are currently resident in the United Kingdom. 

The successful applicant will be responsible for carry¬ 


ing out the research and for submitting a report to 
the Department within six months of the commence¬ 
ment of the research, which must have been started 
by 30th November, 1972. Closing date for entries to 
the competition is 3rd July, 1972. 

Full details and application forms can be obtained 
from the Department of Trade and Industry, Small 
Firms Division (2), Room 245, Abel House, John 
Islip Street, London, S.W.1, telephone 01-834 4422, 
Ext. 361 or 14. 





( Women come to see. And likewise to be seen. Jl 
- -Ovid, Ars amandi - -- 


Swissair thinks 

it s high time we saw more women 

aboard our planes. 


S OMETHING MORE 
than halflhe world's popu¬ 
lation is made up of women. 
But rather less than 16'\, of 
the 4.5 million Swissair pas¬ 
sengers in a year are 
women. 

Now of course ^ 

there’s a logical ex- 
planation for this; Fewer " 

women than men go on 
business trips. And women 
who have jobs and are house¬ 
wives and mothers as well 
naturally prefer positions 
that don't call for travel. 

So the women who 
travel by plane arc either 
wives Hying on holiday with 
their husbands, mothers and 
grandmothers visiting children 
and grandchildren, single busi¬ 
nesswomen in executive posi¬ 
tions, film actresses, or photo¬ 
graphers' models. 

Actually, though, Swis.sair 
isn’t interested in explaining why 
fewer women than men fly, but 
in bringing about a change as 
quickly as pos.sible. Firstly, be¬ 
cause then more pa.sscngers will 
be flying. Secondly, because 
women enjoy flying loo. Third, 
because then the men will enjoy 
flying much more. 

So here arc a few hints for 
women who would like to fly 
more often: 

1. Your husband’s expense ac¬ 
count is hardly burdened at all 



if he 
has to 
pay fora 
double 
room in¬ 
stead 

of a single. 

2. Your hus¬ 
band might spend more in a 
strange city alone than 
your ticket would 

cost. 

3. You can take the 
children along. They 
cost almost nothing 
extra up to two years of 
age; through to 12, half fare. 


4. Let your husk.nd 
leave the car at home on 
your next holiday, fly 
Swissair, and hire an 
automobile at your 
destination. In 
^ fact there are 
some very rea¬ 
sonable pack¬ 
age arrangements 
with hotel and 
everything. 
Drop in. at 
the next 
Swissair or 
lATA travel 
agent, and 
wave the folders 
at your husband. 

5. Wives can go to certain 
cities for half price on the 
so-called family plan. 

6 . If you have no husband 
as yet, find one or become a 
photographer’s model, start a 
company, or -if you're Swiss— 
become an air ho.stess. With 
Swissair, obviously. 
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SINGER & FRIEDLANDER 


A MEMBER OF THE BOWRING GROUP 


LTD. 


Highlights of the Year 1971 


Capital, published reserves 

1971 

1970 


and unappropriated profit 
Current, deposit and other 

£7,830.271 

£6,729,043 


accounts 

£106,334,199 

£80,656,094 

m 

Group profit before taxation 

£2,509,355 

£2,044,986 

^ “f 
£ '■! 




Extracts from the annual statement to shareholders by the 
Chairman, Mr. A. D. Chesterfield, C.B.E. 

The Common Market has already brought to its members 
increased prosperity and greater growth. We look forward to 
sharing in the increased opportunities which joining the 
European Community will undoubtedly provide. In this 
connection we have formed an International Mergers Service 
with the participation of leading banks and institutions in 
Europe and in the U.S.A. 

The International Department enjoyed an extremely active 
twelve months arranging and participating in transactions in 
22 countries. In spite of greatly increased competition, the 
profits of the department were substantially in excess of those 
for 1970. 

The Investment Department gained many new clients during 
the year and the funds under management at the year end 
were well in excess of any previous figure. In the Corporate 
Finance Department, in addition to arranging financing and 
acquisitions for many existing customers, four new issues 
were sponsored, all of which were well received by the 
investing public. 

The substantial improvement in our results is gratifying. All 
departments of the bank have been busy. 

Head Office, 20 Cannon Street, London EC4M 6XE. STD 01-248 9646 
123 Hagley Road, Birmingham B16 8LP. STD 021-454 2247 
Z' Westminster House, Park Row, Leeds LSI 5BO. STD 0532-38073 

138 Bridiesmith Gate, Nottingham NG1 2GQ. STD 0602-51376 
Xlj 14 St. Vincent Place, Glasgow G1 2EU. STD 041-221 9996 
^1^ SINGER & FRIEDLANDER A.6. 

1^ 23 Am Schanzengraben, Zurich 2, Switzerland. STD 010-41-51-367206 

I SINGER A FRIEDLANDER (MALTA) LTD. 

254 Kingsway, Valetta, Malta. Tel: Malta 20621 
SINGER & FRIEDLANDER (ISLE OF MAN) LTD. 

30 Ridgeway Street, Douglas, Isle of Man. STD 0624-23235 
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Continued from page 04. 

Despite the improvement so far 
under Sir Richard Way’s chainmanship, 
London Transport still has no reason 
to be oomplac^. It shies from any 
radical change in service to meet the 
rapidly changing pattern of demand : 
its current minibus experiment has 
only four buses. Recently a private 
operator took over a route discontinued 
by the Midland Red, and turned it into 
a successful minibus operation, which 
shows in which direction bus services 
should be heading. London Transport 
is also still dragging its feet over market¬ 
ing itself properly, although a report it 
I>repared as a consultant to the Ameri¬ 
can Department of Transportation was 
devoted chiefly to marketing. 

Rightly, the annual report points to 
the need to stagger hours of work. The 
decline in blue-collar jobs in London 
means the rush-hour peak is becoming 
ever more acute. A go-slow on the 
underground would have been a nice 
test of commuter habits, as it was on 
the railways. Southern Region’s morn¬ 
ing peak runs from 7-10 a.m., but two- 
thirds of that traffic is concentrated into 
60 minutes. The same happens on the 
buses and tubes. The cost of providing 
enough capacity for the peaks (which 
will be empty the rest of the day) can 
exceed £20 a week per passenger. In 
the week when the railways were last 
wc^rking to rule, commuters were asked 
to stagger their working hours ; and 
fiiey are now being asked to do so 
again. But the peaks will never dis¬ 
appear entirely. I'he only way that 
London Transport can learn to live 
with them is by asking its staff to work 
more flexible hours. Now it has to 
maintain two separate sets of crews for 
the morning and evening peaks, which 
lould easily be worked by one lot of 
men. Hence the inevitability of further 
rises in fares ; they could hit buses, 
where 80 per cent of the costs are 
labour, very hard. 

Dockers _ 

Backdoor 
takeover _ 

^*he dockers and their employers have 
not met since 28 days* notice of a 
national dock strike was given nine 
days ago. A settlement looks imposs¬ 
ible, unless the Government cares to 
’'^ep in and mete out the subsidies it 
Rave the shipyards. That may be just 
^vhat the dockers are after. Mr 
Maurice Macmillan has been active 
trying to reach a compromise over 
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WaJk out at Seaiorth—and back again 


who is going to stuff containers. 
The Seaforth container dispute was 
settled in Liverpool on Wednesday 
by the employers there offering a lot 
more money. But containers are only 
a small part of the dockers’ demands. 

The other demands, a douoling of 
the fallback pay when the dockers 
are temporarily not needed and an 
increase in holidays to four weeks a 
year, are ones that most employers 
.simply cannot afford to meet. If they 
increase their charges, they will force 
more shipowners to use containers. 
A large number of employers are in 
danger of going out of business any¬ 
way. Pushing more of them over the 
brink could achieve by the backdoor 
what nationalisation of the ports, 
scotched at the last minute by the 
Conservative victory in the general 
election, was supposed to do by the 
frontdoor; place all the dockers under 
one employer, the Government. 

The syndicalist influence is stronger 
than ever in the docks now, and the 
usual people are cashing in. There has 
been a marked increase in the number 
of visits to the docks from the King 
Street headquarters of the Communist 
Party, and some previously inarticulate 
shop stewards have suddenly learned 
an unwanted eloquence. One dis¬ 
turbing sign is tiiat many docker? in 
the meat trade, who had responded 
to appeals to raise productivity to 
normal levels, have found black 
marks on their doors ; this has naturally 
terrified their families. 

Mr Jack Jones, general secretary of 
the Transport and General Workers’ 
Union, has long been an advocate of 
workers* control. His chief docks 


10.1 

official, Mr Tim O’Leary, argued 
wryly on Wednesday 

I’m an admirer of the old Macmillan, 

who saw it was not a bad thing to have 

a few healthy bankruptcie.s. 

Leaving the (rovernment to step 
in, presumably ? Mr Jones is having 
some trouble with the haulage mem¬ 
bers of his union, who do not want 
their jobs taken away by the dockers’ 
demands. 

At the court 

Friday's verdict 

The National Industrial Relations 
Court has put off until Friday morning 
the decision tin how far it will 
hold trade unions legally responsible 
for the actions of their sliop stewards. 
7 ’he unions themselves recognise this 
as vital and, having originally boy¬ 
cotted the court, their lawyers were 
much in evidence this week. 

The hearings were yet another round 
in the dispute in the Mersey dock.^:. 
Tile two haulage firms, Heatons and 
C'raddocks, were claiming yet again 
that the Transpoit and General 
W’orkers' Uniun was in contempt of 
court because TCiWU shop stewards in 
the docks were still organising the 
blacking of lorries in defiance of the 
court’s order. On tlie two previous 
occasions when the IXJWU was 
accused of contempt it was fined 
£5,000 and £50,000. 

'Fhis week the TCiWU’s lawyers 
pleaded that the union had told its 
shop stewards in the docks to stop 
the blacking, and could not be held to 
be in conteirtpt if the stewards did not 
take its advice. Moreover, they pleaded 
that if the ur»i<Mi were to discipline or 
sack the stewards this would not halt 
the blacking but would deprive the 
union of what influence it now had in 
the docks. They also claimed that, 
since the shop steward .system was intro¬ 
duced in the docks, the number of 
strikes has dropped. 

But Mr Richard Yorke, QC, counsel 
for the two haulage firms, pointed out 
that the union had restricted itself to 
advising, whereas on other occasions 
when union rules were disobeyed it 
had taken disciplinary action at once, 
and severely. He also claimed that the 
Mersey union official sat in on the shop 
stewards’ committee and had said that 
he was 100 per cent behind the shop 
stewards’ actions. 

The outcome will make legal history. 
If the court accepts the union’s argu¬ 
ment, employers may find it harder to 
$ue unions for unofficial strikes, and 
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mifo^ht have to concentrate c)n taking 
individual shop stewards to court—as 
two container firms did on Thursday. 
Panalpina (Northern) and Panalpina 
(Services), based at Hull, named a shop 
steward from the docks ; they got a 
temporary injunction to stop the black¬ 
ing until the court gives its judgment 
on Monday. 

^ Now that the ban on unions appear¬ 
ing before the court has been lifted 
by the 'I'UC, simply because the size 
of the fine on the I'GWU made it 
inevitable, the main rumbling has con¬ 
tinued to be on whether or not to 
register. By a margin of less than i per 
cent, Mr CBive Jenkins's Association of 
Scientific, Technical and Managerial 
Staffs failed to get the two-thiirds 
majority needed to take the union off 
the register, so it stays on. Mr 
Jenkins was quick to claim that the 
union would go on behaving a.s if it 
were deregistered. But that wall not 
impress other unions, since ASTMS 
will get all the basic advantages of 
deregistration, such as tax relief, limi¬ 
tation on damages and freedfmi to strike 
without fear of court action. And Mr 
Jenkins is waiting to hear the verdict 
on Monday of his—and the country's 
—first case of a nian claiming under 
the new act to have been wrongfully 
dismissed. 

A protest movement has also been 
growing within the National Union of 
Journalists, which had decided to 
deregister. Since a ballot of NUJ mem¬ 
bers gave a clear majority for regis¬ 
tration, it is hardly surprising that 29 
NUJ branchec have demanded a recall 
of the NUJ conference which voted to 
reverse the ballot decision. Like many 
unions, the NUJ conference represents 
militants more than membership. 

Post office _ 

Image-polishing 

Hopes are rising in the post office 
that the (iovernment will agree to 
write ofl its accumulated deficit—now 
standing at £ii4ni—in the autumn; 
if the Ck)vernrncnt does not, another 
sliarp rise in the charges for letters 
must come. Losses oii the postal service 
have bcfMi running as high as £73m 
a year : another loss was almost 
ceriainl\ made in the financial year 
just ended. 

But '\i\ other w'ays the postal service 
is beglnn ng to look in rather better 
shape. Tlie Opinion Resean h Centre 
: has just completed a '>0,000-letter sur- 
;;vcy for the post office. It showed 
thut 92 per cent ol first-class letters 
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were delivered by the next day. Other 
surveys, carried out by consumer 
organisations, have shown nothing like 
these results: they have reported only 
82-84 3 P letters arriving 

on time. 

ORC’.s sample was much bigjter 
than those of the less favourable sur¬ 
veys, and its investigation is said to 
have been conducted more “ scientifi¬ 
cally,” which will ruffle some feathers. 
It was, as it happens, carried out on 
actual mail rather than by the deliber¬ 
ate posting of trial letters—although it 
is hard to see why this .should have 
made a material difference. Greatly 
encouraged, the post office expects to 
get the succe.ss rate up eventually to 
9f, per cent. But with more than 10 
billion letters a year, this still means 
more than 0.5m late letters. 

Shipyards _ 

Gimme, gimme 

I’he Government's help to shipbuilding 
is leading to claims for similar treat¬ 
ment elsewhere. Now the shipyards’ 
suppliers are a.sking for it. They point 
out, accurately, that the Government is 
subsidising the builders for work that 
the suppliers have actually done. The 
builders are to get a 10 per cent sub¬ 
sidy on this year’s turnover, largely a 
sop to tiiose good firms that stayed 
out of trouble : but two-thirds of that 
turnover is bought in from outside, so 
in effect the subsidy for the builders 
is a third of the added value of their 
work, almost as much as in American 
shipbuilding. 

The irony is that a subsidy to 
suppliers might not be that much help. 
If it is given, their men might demand 
an inordinately large pay rise. The 
expectations of the shipyard workers 
were raised .so much by subsidies that 
they may now turn down as too small 
the 30 per cent pay increase over two 
years that they have been offered. 

The Government’s aid, probably 
totalling £200m, will still not set the 
industry on its feet. The £49m invest¬ 
ment in Harland and Wolff, 
announced a week ago, will increase 
the yard's throughput to that of the 
modern vards ijn Japan and elsewhere 
in the Far East, but the number of 
workers to he employed is two or three 
times what it would be in Japan, and 
at higher wages. Steel prices are lower 
in Japan, and so are the prices of a 
lot of other marine equipment. If 
Harland and Wolff is supposed to be 
Britain'.s most modern yard, what hope 
is there for the others ? 


, V, jr .y V H. 
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Belfast, emulating Japan 


Other shipbuilding nations are losini: 
their patience with Britain's subsidy 
programme, which is jeopard isim; 
attempts to keep down Internationai 
subsidies, the only measure that will 
cure the permanent over-capacity of 
the industry. The common market is 
trying to get Japan to cut back on its 
investment programme, but the 
Japanese, with their eye on the British, 
are not having any of it. Yet forecasts 
of over-capacity arc getting worse, not 
better. On Tuesday Britain’s biggest 
builder, Swan Hunter, predicted gaps 
in its order book next year. Even llie 
Japanese are quoting prices at which 
they will make a loss. 

It might be better, though heretical, 
to pay people not to work than pav 
them to build ships nobody wants. 'IV) 
make British shipbuilding competitivT 
would probably cost the temporary loss 
of 50,000 jobs. The £4,ooo-a-heaci 
subsidy being paid to keep them in 
work could be generous severance pa> , 
and would make the long-term pros¬ 
pect for both employment and real 
wages better. 

Aid for regions _ 

Blank cheque 

The Government’s Industry Bill, 
promised at the time of the budget, 
was published on Thursday afternoon. 
It amounts to the Government asking 
Parliament to write it a blank cheque 
to give money to industries in trouble : 
whether they arc in the sick region:, 
where two-fifths of the population live, 
or outside them. The Coxxunons is none 
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Rocowery-and conMont 
of tamMir imrass 

^That^s are due 
to management and 
all staff for a 
very special 
effort in 1971^ 

—Chairman 


Extracts from the review of the Chairman, 

Sir Charles Hardie: 

I am pleased to report that the planned recovery 
continued at an accelerated rate in the second half of 
1971. Your Directors feet justified in recommending a 
dividend for 1971 on the ordinary shares of 5 per cent. 

The turnround is highlighted by the movement in 
profit before interest and taxation from a break-even 
point in 1970 to a profit of £3*6 million in 1971. Interest 
charges have been reduced by £269,000. The result is 
a pre-tax profit of £1*48 million. 

The Printing companies showed a significant 
improvement in the second half of the year. I am 
happy to report that the Packaging and Paper Group 
also made considerable progress in the second half 
following the effects of the postal strike in the first 
half. The Publishing Divisions began to trade 
profitably towards the end of 1971, and ILSC is 
operating profitably. 

Particular attention has been paid during 1971 to 
Ihe question of liquidity. Net current assets have 
improved by over £6 million. Credit balances at the 
bank total £2*9 million against a large overdraft of 
£3 million in the previous year. .. these improvements 
augur well for a reduction in future interest charges. 

1972 has started well. It is disappointing that the 
results for the first half of 1972 will be influenced by 
the power cuts which cost the Corporation £400,000. 
The Board recognises that the profit recovery in 1971 
still leaves the return on shareholders funds at an 
unacceptable level. I believe that planned recovery 
which started last year will continue and your Board 
is confident of making further progress in 1972. 

The British ranting 
OomomtiMi umited 

Copies of the Report and the brochure 
*This is BRC" ceii be obtained from 
The Secretary at Print House. 

44 Great Queen Street, London WC2B 5AS 
Tel; 01-240 3411 




Peter Robinson, 
Managing Director 


For practical 
advice on 
New Zealand 
and the 
South Pacific 
askthelargest 
trading 
and only 
indigenous 
Bank in 
New Zealand 



of 

New Zealand. 

(Incorporated with Umited liability 
in New Zealand 1861) 

BNZ—^will advise on buying and 
selling, investment, transfer of 
money—in fact, on any matter 
within the sphere of banking. 


London Main Office: 

1 Queen Victoria Street, EC 4 P 4 HE 

West End Offices: 

54 Recent Street, WIR 5 PJ 
30 Royal Opera Arcade, SWlY 4 UY. 
(New Zealand House Building) 

Head Office: 

P.O. Box 2392 , Wellington. 

Over 400 offices throughout New Zealand 

Also at Melbourne and SydnCT (Australia) 
Suva, Lautoka, Labasa^ Nadi (Fiji) 
Represented in Western Samoa 
by the Bank of Western Samoa. 
Representative office in Tokyo. 
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FURTHER EXPANDING : 

As per recently published balance sheet; Total assets and resources 
UP by an average 15%,to BF 259,000 million. 

A 29 branch addition to our domestic network and a new EBIC 
Representative Office in Toronto, Ont., ensuring a combined 1126 
unit coverage of the Belgian and International markets. 

LOOKING AHEAD : 

The SIGMA Model: Financial engineering. 

RENTINVEST: A new Investment plan. 

WAGE DOMICILIATION: A new facility for wage earners. 



Societe Gentle de Banque 
Generate Bankmaatschappij 

In London : Banque Beige Ltd. 

Bishopsgate 4, London E.C.2. 
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too happy about this trend towards 
subsidising private industry. A sub¬ 
committee of the Select Committee on 
Expenditure is writing its first report 
on the subject now, under the chair¬ 
manship of Mr William Rodgers. But 
the Government feels it has no better 
solution to regional unemployment 
than the pumping of money into areas 
where no sensible entrepreneur would 
invest his own cash. 

Ulster was being dealt with separ- 
iitely on Thursday. Mr Willie White- 
law announced that he was revising 
the scheme, which died when the 
Stormont parliament was wound up, 
for a special finance corporation with 
an initial grant of £5om to spend in 
{|;e province. But for the rest of the 
country, the whole armoury has been 
hroLight into action : the special help 
for sliipbuilders described in the pre¬ 
vious note ; another £30om added on 
to the revolving credits available to 
British shipowners w'ho buy their ships 
here, bringing the total up to £i bil¬ 
lion ; 20 per cent grants for plant and 
Imtidings, rising to 22 per cent in 
sjiecial development areas (Glasgow is 
an obvious example). The whole pack- 
a<:e will cost something like £2oom- 
a year for the regions alone, 
with provision for what could be 
another £7510 a year by the mid- 
1070s for industries in trouble outside 
them. 

This recognises that industries do 
not have to be in the development 
arvas and in specially depressed regions 
i'eforc they run into trouble. Some of 
die industries already promised govern- 
r<ient help and plainly much in need of 
tesrue, like machine tools, have their 
by tories in normally prosperous areas, 
i ne machine tool industry has been 
inomised around £iom of help from 
the Government in the form of .special 
^>rdcrs, but the Bill makes no specific 
reference to it. This kind of help is 
covered by the general umbrella that 
the bill spreads over the. shorn lambs 
industry. But their problems are 
J'lXTific, local and usually to do with 
<'rrors of management. The big problem 
worrying the Government is uncmploy- 
in the regions. It is likely to get 

worse. 

One pointer was the National Coal 
B‘ard’s announcement that it would 
its white-collar staff by 10 per cent 
the coming year ; it could cut off 
»'' '0 jobs. Regional headquarters are 
merged in Wales and in 
"Gotland. The board says that it is 
trimming its tail down to the 
of its much smaller industry, with 
pits shut since 1967, but the 


arithmetic makes it look as if more pit 
closures are planned. Assurances were 
foolishly given at the end of the 
miners* strike that no men would be 
put out of work, but girls in offices 
apparently do not count. Anyway, these 
assurances cannot last. Once the board 
has caught up with the backlog of 
orders accumulated during tlie strike, 
which will take it to the end of this 
year, it will start looking at its heaviest 
loss-makers among the pits with an eye 
to closing them ; a lot are in Wales and 
Scotland. 'Fhe Government does not see 
its regional plans having any visible 
effect on employment within the life 
of this Parliament, but it may have to 
work ver>" hard even to keep things 
as they arc. 



Keeping Tony 
waiting 


It seemed like old times. Thursday 
brought the news that Britain had an 
overseas trade deficit in April of £f)3in. 
This followed a deficit of £8im in 
March and one of £33m in February. 
But nobody tore their hair, and ster¬ 
ling did not take a battering in the 
exchanges. The figures have been con¬ 
fused by the miners’ strike, and 
although it may be stretching things 
to blame the strike ftjr the lowness of 
Britain’s exports in April (£74Bm com¬ 
pared with £770m or so last summer), 
the possibility is there. More to the 
point, even though the visible trade 
deficit averaged £55m a month 
between February and April, invisibles 
brought in over £5om a month (much 
more than in the pre-devaluation days), 
or so the Treasury thinks. So Britain’s 
current overseas account was still 
roughly in balance in the past three 
months. Even so, all tlte signs are that 
exports are levelling off and imports 
rising. The good times may be over for 
British trade. 

But it is still the domestic economy 
that is Mr Barber’s chief concern. The 
Treasury, in its mid-month assessment, 
confirms that domestic output in the 
first three months of the year was lower 
than in the second half of 1971. Again, 
this can be blamed on the power cuts 
—and on consumers holding back before 
the budget. But if this week's retail 
trade figures for March prove anything, 
it is that the Chancellor was well 
advised to go for a massive dose of 
reflation. Shoppers spent only 0.9 per 
cent more in the January-March quar¬ 
ter than in the previous three months 


(after allowing for seasonal variations) ; 
and this meant they actually purchased 
0.7 jTcr cent less The buying of 
durables kept up, but that of food went 
down per cent. Consumers’ hesi¬ 
tancy in these months is confirmed by 
the pattern of hire purchase — 2 per 
cent less in the first quarter of this 
year than in the Christmas quarter. 
Nor is there much evidence of a deci¬ 
sive upswing jn spending over the past 
few weeks. The public still seems to 
be waiting, although quite for what no 
one knows, and tha* goes for Mr 
Barber tcx). 

Computers _ 

ICLtaps America 

'Fhe quickest and surest way for the 
Governnient to put International Com¬ 
puters on its feet—^whic'h it is going to 
have to do soon, anyway, tb the tune 
of many millions of pounds—would be 
to put up the money for it to buy a 
large American computer business and 
thus gel into the world market by the 
hack door. Since this is something that 
Whitehall is apparently not prepared 
to contpinplale, KiL is doing die next 
best thing and buying American execu¬ 
tives by the brace. It is only two 
years since Mr Saul Steinberg, the 
American whiz kid who founded 
Leasco, outraged much bf the British 
establishment by suggesting that a man 
with American experience be brought 
in to head IGL. When the outcry had 
died down, ICL did just that last Feb¬ 
ruary and quietly appointed Mr 
Thomas Hudson, a former executive of 
its arch-rival, International Business 
Machines, as chairman. 

On Thursday Mr Hudson tbok this 
further by appointing Mr Geoffrey 
Gross as managing director. Mr Cross, 
who until Wednesday had been work¬ 
ing for Uni vac, was bom in Britain 
but has spent the last 14 years mostly 
in America, and is now an American 
citizen. His predecessor, the battle- 
scarred Mr Arthur Humphreys, moves 
into the more peaceful reaches of the 
deputy chairmanship. 

•Mr Cross at least appears to think 
like an American computer executive. 
He .said on I’hursday that if he had 
been working for ICL at the time when 
the RCA Corp (formerly Radio Cor¬ 
poration of America) announced its 
withdrawal from the computer business, 
he would have advised buying RCA’s 
computer division. Many people, as it 
happens, wondetedr at the time why 
ICL didn’t. The company which did 
was Univac. 
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The 70 Reviews 
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International 


When to shoot to kill 



Not how one hilscker thought it would end 

I* to shoot-out at I.ydda airport on 
f ucsday afternoon between Israeli 
troops and four armed Palestinians 
I'oldinfjf loo people hostage in a 
111 lacked Sabena airliner was beauti- 
hilK planned and executed by the 
Israelis and, in its way, was wholly 
successful. The two Palestinian men 
ii: c dead and one of the girls wiith them 
seriously injured ; the otlier girl is 
under arrest. But five passengers were 
t'lun and one of them is critically ill. 

I'here may have been no other way 
to ihwart the hijackers and save the 
lives of those on board, but the 
casualty list explains why most western 
^Governments are reluctant to use force 
innocent lives are at risk. The 
Americans have shot and killed several 
lu lackers, but only when most other 
People were out of harm’s way. The 
Palestinians regard themselves as in a 
Jtate of war wth Israel~and that 


proljably encouraged the Israeli 
authorities to storm the aircraft in the 
way they did. But it is not an example 
other governments should necessarily 
follow. 

There is a clear distinction between 
the kind of hijacking that is ''lose to 
guerrilla warfare and the other, recent 
spate of hijackings in which the object 
has been frank extortion. In the Arab 
hijackings the men are generally pre¬ 
pared to shoot it out without mercy 
or regard for civilian life. But the 
extortioners are bargaining lives for 
money, and, however much the 
hijacker may demand, it is hard to 
argue, as the former-astronaut-turned- 
airline-executive, Ml' Frank Borman, 
seemed to be doing after a hijacking at 
Dulles airport at the weekend, that the 
chief aim of the authorities should be 
to execute the criminal. So airlines, 
with a wry face, pay up on demand, 


knowing that by doing so they will 
encourage a sjjate of irnilalors hut 
knowing also that, to date, only three 
hijack attempts liave got aw^ay with 
the money. But it is three tr)o many. 

Once an armed man, or a man who 
merely claims to he armed, is on board 
an aircraft, there is little that anyone 
can do but agree to whatever he asks. 
As the majority of hijackers are mildly 
deranged, it is .safer to humour than 
to antagonise them, and the same 
holds for political refugees too. The 
first-ever reported hijacking, in 1930, 
was carried out by Peruvian refugees 
fleeing the country, and since then 
there have been regular waves of anti¬ 
communists leaving eastern Europe, 
left-wing sympathisers going to Cuba, 
and Latin Americans going almost 
anywhere. 

In all, there have been getting on 
for 350 hijackings, with a peak of 
some 70 reached in alone. The 

rate went down after airport pre¬ 
cautions were tightened, and la.st year 
the Americans were congratulating 
themselves on stopf)ing 14 out of an 
estimated 23 attempted hijackings in 
the United States. The world total was 
probably not much inor'* than 30 in 
1971, although estimates are difficult 
to reconcile. But now all that has 
changed. 

'J'here have l^een at least 21 
hijackings so far this year ; they are 
listed on page iii. I'hey include the 
usual measure of ]cx)nics, but there has 
been an alarming increase in armed 
hold-ups. This follows the first-ever 
successful parachuting of a hijacker 
out of an aircraft, ran.som in hand, 
which took place over Denver last 
November. To the fury of the 
.American authorities he—or the writer 
of a letter on the I-have-only-six- 
months-to-live theme claiming to be 
him—became a folk hero, sparking off 
a host of imitations and a rash of 
interviews in which airline staff and 
others gave away most of the secret 
methods used to detect hijackers before 
they get on board* In more ways than 
one, the American authorities are 
exceedingly annoyed with the airlines 
because dte rate of hijacking could 
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Marine IWidiaiid^ new Paris 
branch is not hard to find. 



Marine Midland has just opened a new branch at 
17 Place Venddme, an address well known to both 
American and European businessmen. Now we can offer 
your business complete banking service. 

Including: Local currency or Eurodollar financing. 
French franc or dollar-deposit accounts. Introductions to 
local businessmen and Government officials. 
Remittances in all free-world currency. Foreign- 
exchange transactions. Facts on taxes, labor, credit and 
investments. As well as import-export opportunities. 

The kind of help only a Full-Service bank can give you. 

Marine Midland Bank—New York is the largest bank 
in the $9-billion Marine Midland banking system with 
274 offices in 177 cities and towns throughout New York. 

When you’re in Paris, drop in and visit Andrd J. 
Plagnol and Aim6 P. Ferzan, vice presidents, at our new 
address (Tel. 742-5397). 

Marine Midland can steer your business on a 
profitable course. 



IVIARIIME IVIIOI.AIMO BAIMK 

IMEW VORK 


BSn"chos‘'pa’r!^ ^ X International 

Dnincnes Mans, 17 Place vend6me, 1 er London 5 Lothburv F r 9 

Offices: Boflot6 • Buenos Aires ■ Di^^arta ’ ^ 
•ganWur^ • Hong Kong ■ Madrid • fieKlco Cdy . Panama ilW Home 
' Sydney • Tokyo Cable: M^mldbank. 


Charles Hill 

of&TStcJ 

Future trend encouraging 

In his statement to shareholders, 
contained in the Annual R cport and 
Accounts for the year ended 
31st December 1971, Mr. Richard Hill, 

Chairman, referred to the changes 
in the size and shape of the Group 
which have continued unabated. The 
largest gave Bibby Line Limited a 51% 
controlling interest in Bristol City Line. 

The strength of the company’s present 
position is very largely clue to the terms 
of this Agreement and the 1971 
accounts have been drawn up to reflect 
its impact. The 1,200,000 received 
will be applied as additional working 
capital for the Group, particularly in the 
section dealing with Civil Engineering 
and Property Development. 

The profit for the Group in 1971 of 
^519,069 after special items and having 
accounted for depreciation of 
is much better than seemed likdy at 
one time. The sum attributable to 
Ordinary shareholders is substantial. 

Even after providing for the larger 
dividend we thus have a useful addition 
to our Group Reserves. 

If the results of the subsidiaries, 
in respect of which the controlling 
interests have been sold were excluded, 
the remainder of the Group achieved a 
record trading profit in 1971 of 
)C313.753 against £160,170in 1970 
and tliis trend is most encouraging for 
the future. There seems no 
reason to expect an 
unsuccessful year for the 
Group in 1972. 


SHIPSHAPE AND BRISTOL FASHION 

CHARLES HILL OF BRISTOL LIMITED 

Albkm Dockyard, Bristol BSi 6UY. 
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The tally this year 
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III 


January 

Punjab 

San Francisco 
Dallas 

Las Vegafs 

Poughkeepsie 
Kennedy airport 


Amman 


What they wanted What happened 

Pakistan military spotter Pik>t shot and 
pt-ane hijacked to India killed by hijacker 

Two Negroes hijack jet Land in Cuba 
Hijacker demands $1m ran¬ 
som Arrested 

Hijacker demands $50,000 Arrested after 
ransom parachute drop 

Hijacker demands $200,000 Shot dead 
Hijacker demands $300,000 
and irelease oif, among Shot and 
others, Angela Davis wounded 

Palestinian hijacks Jordan 
jet Arrested 


April 

Jakarta 

Denver 

San Diego 

Los Angeles 

Geneva 
Paim Beach 
Prague 


February 

Aden 


March 

Miami 


Rome 


Five Palestinians hold Luft- German govern- 
hansa jet ment pays $5m 

ransom 


May 

Bulgaria 


Duties airport 


Two hijackers ehoot and 

injure pifot and mechanic 

of smail seaplane Land in Cuba 

Woman hijacks jet to 

Munich Arrested 


Salt Lake City 
Vienna 


Hijaukor on Indonesian pfane Shot dead 

Hijacker demands $500,000 Arrested after 

ransom parachute drop 

Hijacker demands $500,000 

ransom Arrested 

Hij-acker demands television 

time to plead case of 

Me)ck:an>American poor Arrested 

Hijacker demands to fand in 

Rome to soe Pope Arrested 

Hijacker demarnts $600,000 

ransom Arrested 

Two hijackers sihoot and Pofitical as/ium 

injure co^pifot in west Germany 

Four hijackers on Turkish air¬ 
liner demand release of Granted political 
Turkish political prisoners asylum 
Hpacker demands $300,000 Parachutes over 
ransom Honduras 

Hijacker seizes plane Landed in Cuba 

Four Palestinians hijack jet Two shot dead, 
to Lydda. Demand release one injured, one 
of 300 Palestinians under arrested 
arrest in Israel 


liocome negligible if the right precau¬ 
tions were taken. 

Hut nowhere in the world, except 
in countries like Lsrael exposed to 
s];cciaJ risks, are airlines willing to take 
the sort of steps needed. The airlines 
{jiriy something like 350m passengers 
.1 year, which they could not possibly 
do if each passenger were properly 
scrutinised before boarding. In 
America, President Nixon has now 
made these precautions mandatory* on 
tlie airlines, with some remarkable 
I‘Mills. During three weeks in 
l ehruary, when .special measures were 
m force, the sky marshals picked up 
(.-fK) suspicious people and stopped 
iHf), or nearly 20 per cent, from joining 
:r flight. They arrested a total of 
^ of ^whom 70 were carrying guns 
and other weapons, and they removed 
M")7 “potentially dangerous articles” 
wliK'li ranged all the way from sci.ssors 
ic) arrowheads. 

Vet, barely a month later, three 
M'paiate airlines let hijackers board 
'vlm ought to have been detected by 
any of the screening methods meant 
10 be in use. The airlines have tacitly 
dri icled that the occasional hijacking 
preferable to losing public goodwill. 

Japan _ 

It's shunto-time 

Tokyo 

^'o^v is the season of the shunto, or 
wage struggle, in which the 
.l^nanese unions wrest what they can 
their employers. This year, in the 
*ace of a rece^on that has cut the 


Japanese growth rate to 5 per cent in 
real terms, the unions are asking for a 
15 per cent rise in basic pay, wliich by 
Japanese standards looks wildly infla¬ 
tionary. Each year the Japanese anions 
select a target industry on w'hicli diey 
focus their wage demands and apply 
the settlement they get across the 
board. This year the railways were 
chosen and, after a short struggle, the 
workers have been awarded 15 per 
cent, an extra £3 a week on basic 
pay. 

Now the seamen are trying to get the 
same, according to the accepted prac¬ 
tice, but their -employers are holding 
firm. The result is a go-slcnv which is 
gradually throttling the flow of goods 
througVi Japanese ports. Some crews 
are on full strike, and on Tuesday 79 
ships were stuck in port. Another 430 
vessels, used on the local coastal routes, 
were being worked at lialf speed with 
iioil>ody turning up for night duty. 

If Japanese industry generally comes 
to accept the 15 per cent wage ri.se, 
average cash earnings will be close to 
£30 a week, plus all sorts of traditional 
fringe benefits thrown in. In the 
wealthier industries men’s earnings are 
already closer to £50 a week. If it 
were not for huge increases in product¬ 
ivity, stimulated by the massive invest¬ 
ment of the past 20 years, wages of 
this sort would be rapidly pricing 
Japan out of its most successful mar¬ 
kets. To date, however, productivity 
has outstripped the wage settlements, 
although in the textile industry Japan 
is already too pricey for its Far Eastern 
competitors. 

The unions arc expected to get their 


way, but not too easily. Altliough the 
rate of wage increases has been pushed 
down from last year’s 17 per cent, the 
current settlements are, in the opinion 
of most Japanese businessmen, 
especially inflationary when the long¬ 
term growth rate seems to he slowing. 

Gold 

All go 

After gold touched an astronomic $54 
an ounce on Tue.7dav in London, 
anyone wiitli half a memory mighit well 
assume another judgment day for world 
cuirrcncies was on hand. But this time 
the gold-buyers are not looking at it 
as international money. Indeed, the 
latest and most dramatic jump in the 
price has come in a week that started 
witfi the formail deolaraftion of the new 
exchange rate of the American ckdlar, 
which revalues monetary goJd at $38 
an ounce in place of $35. And yet this 
change, which Mr John Connally, 
Americia’s Secretary of the Treasury, 
kicked against .so hard for .so long, 
caused not a flicker of interest in the 
gold markets, although it destroys one 
of the old aiguments of traditional gold 
hoarders that any change in the omclal 
price, when it came, would be a hefty 
one, probably not sDopping short of 
doubling. 

So wihy has the free market price 
risen 50 per cent in under two years 
and all of 10 per cent in the past 
two weeks ? Thp quick answer is that 
gold has becoime a commodity to be 
bought and sold like any other, with 
buyers now foreseeing future demands 
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Hardly a hurdle, John 


for its industrial (whidi is chiefly 
in jewellery) outstripping supply. Buit 
the biggest factor in ithe recent price 
upsuige has been a sudden shokage 
of new supply: in the first three months 
of this year South Africa produced 
600,000 ounces less than in the 
same months last year. Since 
Souith Afirioa has reported a slight 
increase in its reserves, there is 
the sneaking suspicion ithiaft some of 
the shortage in the market might have 
been deliberate. Whether that was so 
or not, with induatrial demand now 
normally taking up most of new 
production, it ne^ only a small reduc¬ 
tion in supply, especially when it is 
cx>upled with a small increase in 
demand, (to rock the price. And politi¬ 
cal uncertainties in Germany and Italy, 
as weM as in soudi-easit Asia, did bring 
in that extra marginal buying. 

Whait will happen to the price next ? 
Dealers arc wary about the short term 
after such a steep climb, but there are 
a lot of longer-term bulls around. Some 
have a direct interest in being so: for 
instance, Consolidated Gold Fields, in 
a new report, argues that the growing 
gap tween the quantity of gold used 
for fabrication and new mine produc¬ 
tion will have to be brought iirto 
balance by a rise in the gold price to 
a>)Out $85, an ounce by 1980. At least 
one London bullion dealer was pre¬ 
pared to go to $100, and sooner. 

how can the Britksh or American 
citizen, forbidden by law from holding 
private stocks of gold, bemeiiit from all 
th'is bullish talk ? Buying equity in gold 
ahaires (which have already risen on 
average by 45 per cent since the start 
of die year) its the only answer unkss 
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he is prepaired to try the Indian trick 
of buying his wife some hefty gold 
jewellery. Gold shares, however, are 
extremely sensitive to any fall in the 
free market price, and in the short 
term, therefore, arc best avoided. If 
the price remains neair its present level, 
however, most South African mines 
will be making record profits. 

The real gainers from the present 
boom are lx>th governments and indi¬ 
viduals witli laiige hoards of gold. 
Curiously, the higher price of gold 
will probably encourage them to 
increase their holdings rather than take 
their profits. 

Air fares _ 

Ice cracking _ 

With much creaking and grinding, the 
system of fixed international air fares 
is beginning to crack up like an icefloe 
in thaw. On Thursday and Friday, the 
International Air Transport Associa¬ 
tion was meeting, reluctantly and 
under protest, to rubber-stamp a deci¬ 
sion taken independently by the 
British and Australian airlines to cut 
fares between their two countries from 
the present £317 one-way to a more 
reasonable £196. Under normal condi¬ 
tions, every airline along the Far East 
route would have expected a say in 
settling these fares. But times have not 
been normal for two years or more ; 
with charter airlines walking away 
with the cream of the business and all 
its growth, scheduled operators like the 
British Overseas Airways Corporation 
are in open revolt against a system that 
allows other, stuffier airlines to con¬ 
tinue to exercise a veto over the fares 
it shall charge. 

They came no stuffier than Austra¬ 
lia’s Qantas until BOAC lost patience 
last year and began to run services 
(under the fancy name of “ exempt 
charters ”) to such places along the 
route to Australia as Singapore and 
Kuala Lumpur for £85 one-way (the 
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timetables still show the standard fare 
as £233). From there, it was possible 
to pick up a scheduled flight for the 
last leg of the trip to Australia and 
show a sizeable saving. Within the 
year, Qantas’s nerve had broken, and 
the new rates are the result. They, too, 
will have a fancy name that fools no 
one. But they raise the whole issue of 
what will happen to other fares along 
the route, to Tokyo, for example, 
where the one-way fare is more than 
£297. Wise travellers destined for 
Japan will book themselves to Sydney 
on a flight that refuels at Tokyo and 
simply walk off the aircraft when it 
stops there, saving themselves £100. 

A move to loosen fares is also taking 
place on the North Atlantic. A meeting 
in July is intended to bring scheduled 
fares down to levels where they can 
compete better with charter rates of 
around £40, and sometimes as low as 
£20 one-way. Not many people expect 
that it will ; and if it does not Aer 
Lingus, for one, is making contingency 
plans for a special low scheduled fare 
across the Atlantic from Ireland. 'Die 
idea that was once anathema to many 
airlines, of a cut price for tickets 
booked three to six months in advance, 
is much less unpopular than it was 
because it looks like the only accept¬ 
able alternative to the present system 
of selling charter tickets to “ clubs,” 
most of which are now wholly fictitious 
But there is going to be a fight here 
between the Europeans, who want to 
make the cheap fares as difficult to bu\ 
as possible, and the British who want 
to make them easy. 

The point to watch is the British 
brief against setting these Early Bird 
rates at any fixed level. The intention 
is to allow the travel agent who retails 
them to charge whatever he thinks the 
market will bear, and tickets will vary 
in price from agent to agent. This will 
be a wildly unpopular proposal, but it 
could be the beginning of the end of 
air fares as they have been known 
since the war. 


Key indicators: world commodity prices 


Sisal's soaring 

After years ip the doldrums sisal sud¬ 
denly spurted 10% this week to £97 
a ton. The rise has been caused by 
droughts in East Africa which have 
substantially reduced the expected 
crop. At these prices, sisal, which is 
used rrvainly for binder twine, becomes 
uncompetitive with synthetics. Pro¬ 
ducers therefore will get no benefit, 
only long term loss. 


Index Percentage 

1963b 100 change on 

May May one one 

3 10 month year 


AH itotns 129.2 128.7* nil + 7.3 
Food 141.6 140.4* + 0.9 + H 

Fibras 100.9 100.8* - 0.1 +240 

Motals 182.6 182.3 - Z8 - B.O 

Mlac 114.1 119.4* + 2.6 + 56 

*provislofial 




about 

JAPAN 


Surely a little, maybe 
a lot. And whatever 
VA AJiL .i. mo. '1 you have learned will 

be useful for getting a foothold in this dynamic 
economy. But to unravel the intricacies of Japa¬ 
nese business you will need the assistance of 
specialists. In fact, you will need FUJI BANK. 

Fuji's distinguished economists and experts 
have researched the problems you will be most 
likely to encounter, and have helped many for¬ 
eign firms to set up flourishing businesses here. 
It's part of the comprehensive service offered by 
Fuji, the leader in Japanese commercial banking. 
Even those already well-informed about Japan 
will find it very useful to consult Fuji. 


It pmy* to go with FUJI ond grow with FUJI 

®FU.II BANK 


C.P.O. Box 148, Tokyo, Japan 


^verseas Offices: New York, Loa Angatea, London, DQaaeldorf, New Delhi. Seoul. 
Hong Kona 



HOTEL 

INTER* CONTINENTAL 

■eMUS 

capital for your business 


F.verything has been dcsigncii with the 
business man in mind, in u quiet and comfortable environment. 

Its preferred location ; right in the heart of Parih, 
facing the Tuilenes. between the Place de la Concorde 
and the Place Vendomc 
Its human proportions 520 luxurious rooms. 

Comfort , an conditioning looms with bath, 
radio, television and automatic dialing telephones. 

Its renow'ned restaurants, the Rotisscne Rivoli, 
the l enassc Fleuric, and the Bistro. 

Its inviting bars, the Rivoli and the Bistro. 

And finally, foi your business functions, 
conference and banquet rooms fitted with the most 
ad^anccd audio-visual equipment. 

Write or telephone the Sales Department - 073.18.00 Extension 216, 
3, luc de Castiglionc, Pans 1, France, 
or apply for immediate reservations to any Pan Am office, 
in the U. K. instajii reservations 
INTER CONTINENTAL HOTEL 
London (01) 734.7445 - Birmingham (021) 236,2549 
Manchester (061) 834,1186 - Glasgow (041) 22L9030 
or your travel Agent 
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STORA KOPPARBERG 

Increased steel production. Lower pulp shipments 


The Swedish steel, forest and power company Stnra Kopparberg, parent 
company of Stora Kopparberg Ltd.. London and Stora Steel Ltd., Lye. 
held Its G.M. in Falun on May 10th. The following are details of the 
report presented by the Board of Directors. 

Market trends 

In 1971 steel production in Sweden amounted to 5.27 million metric tons 
(4 per cent less than in 1970), of which so-callcd specialty steel accounted 
for 1.41 million tons, a decrease of 10 per cent. Steel exports totalled 1.35 
million tons valued at Skr 2.560 million. Specialty steels accounted for 
35 per cent of the volume, but 70 per cent of the value, of these exports. 
Swedish mills supplied 2.1 million tons of the commercial steel delivered 
m their home market, with 1.5 million tons coming from foreign suppliers. 
Sweden's production of specialty steels, 60 per cent of which was exported, 
was valued at approximately Skr 3,000 million. Imports of specialty steel 
increased, mainly due to a sharp rise in deliveries of stainless steel from 
Japan. 

There was an ample supply of raw materials and prices declined. Stora 
Kopparberg's coke requirements were covered at successively lower 
prices. Alloy prices declined and toward the end of the year nickel could 
be purchased at prices substantially below official quotations. 

l^oduction capacity in the pulp exporting countries exceeded market 
demand by about 25 per cent, necessitating cutbacks in production. 
Despite this, mill inventories rose in all the pniiducing countries. Prices for 
pulp qualities proiluced by Stora Kopparberg were steady throughout the 
year. Since, however, practically all sales are made in dollars, pulp 
producers incurred substantial losses as a result of changes in dollar 
exchange rates. 

Newsprint production capacity also exceeded demand. While the 
excess was not as striking as in the case of pulp, some restrictions on 
production were neccs.sary. Certain minor price increases could be posted 
for newsprint as well as for magazine paper, fine paper and board. 

Steel production 

Stora Kopparberg's production of iron ore concentrates totalled 937,000 
tons (in 1970: 894,000 tons). 

Output at the Domnarvet steelworks reached the million-ton mark, 
6 per cent higher than 1970. This included 55,000 tons of hire-rolling. 
Sheet and plate accounted for 65 per cent of the output. 

In a memorandum to the Franchise Board for Environment I^otection 
the Domnarvet Works outlined a comprehensive program for eliminating 
air and water pollutants. The total cost of the measures to be taken during 
(he next few years is estimated at Skr 35 million. Much of the equipment 
to be used in this program has already been ordered. 

In view of the growing demand for shaped steel used in the construction 
industry, it has been decided *to install a second production line for 
galvanized and plastic-coated steel at Domnarvet. 

There was substantial interest in the new segregation-free powder steel 
produced at Sdderfors on a pilot scale during 1971. Due to delays in the 
delivery of certain equipment parts, full scale production of the new steel 
could not gel under way until early in 1972. 

Forest products 

favourable felling and logging cone 3 resulted in lower than esti¬ 
mated costs for umber from Compa / forests and also led to large 
ofTcritigs of contract timber. Fellings in Company forests product 
1,76() million cubic metres and fellings of purchased standing timber 
accounted for an additional 368,000 cubic metres. The yield from Com¬ 
pany forests was equal to 4.1 cubic metres per hectare. 

Shipments of newsprint and magazine paper totalled 345,000 tons, an 
increase of 7 per cent. Shipments of fine paper and board combined 
totalled 59,900 tons. 9 per cent lower than in 1970. Pulp deliveries 


amounted to 295,400 tons, a decrease of 16 per cent compared with the 
preceding year. 

New pinewood debarking facilities and equipment for treating and 
storing wood chips were installed in the sulphite plant at Skutsk8r. 
Additional equipment for the manufacture of fluff pulp was also installeil 
and production of this item was increased. Small-scale production of non- 
woven fabric was carried out throughout the year at Grycksbo and the 
machinery for large-scale production of this fabric was placed in service 
at Stalldalen early in 1972, 

Power 

Hydroelectric power produced by the Company during 1971 amounted to 
2,280 MkWh or 80 per cent of a normal year's production. 

The Company's deliveries of power to its own plants increased 2.7 per 
cent to 1,860 MkWh. External deliveries on fixed contracts totalled 
890 MkWh, an increase of 19 per cent. Thermal power generated in 
wholly or partially owned companies amounted to 760 MkWh. 

Stora Kopparl^rg will have a 6 per cent interest, entitling it to 
100,(X)0 kW, in the new nuclear power plant being constructed ai 
Forsmark on the Swedish cast coast. 


Condensed Group Report 

(Skr. m. except where otherwise indicated) 



1971 

1970 

Sales . 

1,887 

1,903 

Operating profit before depreciation .. 

234 

304 

As percentage of sales. 

%12,4 

%16.0 

Depreciation*. 

148 

175 

Operating profit after depreciation 

87 

129 

Operating profit after non-operating 
income and expenses . 

46 

97 

Extraordinary income . 

18 

7 

Appropriations . 

—23 

+2 

Taxes . 

9 

57 

Net profit . 

32 

49 

Per share . 

Skr7.W 

Skr 11.90 

Proposed dividend per share in Parent 
Company . 

Skr ia.O 

Skr 11.0 

Working capital 

Current assets and inventories lexs 
current liabilities . 

195 

255 

Property and equipment, net after 
depreciation . 

U16 

1,174 

Long-term liabilities . 

960 

830 

Shareholders* equity . 

683 

694 

Average number of employees .. 

14,235 

14,119 

Wages and salaries including employee 
. costs. 

561 

496 

Number of shares in Parent Company 
outstanding during the year .. .. 

4,107,500 

4,107,500 

Number of shareholders in Parent 
Company. 

37,000 

36,900 
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France _ 

Growing twinges 

ranee hfas relaxed ceartain foreign 
exchange controls. Overseas services 
siich *as transpovt and insurance can 
now, like imported goods, be paid for 
in die more advantageous commercial 
francs instead of financial francs. But 
the dual exchange-control system 
remains and will do so, according to 
Lfie finance minister, M. Val6rv' Giscard 
(I’Estaing, until “ a reasonable degree 
of convertibility” is restored in inter- 
rrational payments. This particular 
relaxation probably does little mone 
ilian legalise the inevitable leakage 
jietween the two markets but, in addi¬ 
tion, individual French people can now 
transfer francs up to £11,500 abroad 
for property buying, take £40 (instead 
of £4) on a day-trip to, say, Britain, 
cany franc travellers’ cheques, and, in 
j a number of other ways, spend more 
frocly abroad. And French firms can 
invest up to £75,000 a year abroad 
without permit. On the other side of 
tlie coin, you should not expect a wel¬ 
come on the mat should you try to 
invest in France, despite M. Giscard 
d'Estaing’s call for an open-door Paris 
liourse ; still, French policy towards 
inward capit^ movements has become 
a little more liberal of late. 

It all shows the restoration of con¬ 
fidence in the French economy. This 
had been upset by the threat from 
German comi^tition when the D-mark 
came out so lightly from the December 
cui rency realignment. However, French 
exports have continued to rise at 13 
per cent a year in value and, although 
im[x)irt5 are running neck-and-neck, 
tiiere is not much to worry about. 
France has .reserves of $8.5 billion (or, 
rather, in 1972 parlance, 7.8 billion 
SDRs), one-:Uth higher than Britain’s. 


The dual market Fr u per $ 



r 


The French, however, like to make a 
fine point of their economic growth 
i^te slipping further away from the 
sixth plan's target of 6 per cent ; this 
year, 'they say, it could be down to 5 
per cent and, after all, only 5^ per 
cent ■ was averaged in the past three 
years. That .still looks astronomical, of 
course, to most other western countries, 
and is indeed a continuing reflection of 
the success of the 1969 franc devalua¬ 
tion which so dramatically and quickly 
sent French exjx)rts soaring—^at first 
in textbook style, at the expense of con¬ 
sumption. Now consumer spending is 
brisk again, growing, in real terms, 
aljout 5 per cent a year. 

But France does have some worries. 
Unemployment, although unrealktically 


measured, has certainly gone up sharply 
in the past year and looks like going 
up some more. Consumer prices, like¬ 
wise on a limited index, are still rising 
at an annual 5^ per cent despite the 
government's contracts to hold increases 
for manufactuied goods to per cent 
over a six-month period. There has 
been stiff opposition to the price con¬ 
trols, which are blamed by industrialists 
for the modesty of the planned increase 
—only I or 2 per cent— in their real 
capital .s|>ending this year. It is against 
this background tlial the government 
has .started drawing up its autumn bud¬ 
get. Higher public investment and still 
more encouragement to private invest¬ 
ment .should be the prescription. But 
policy has not been adventurous. 


Leviathan and dodo 

How many whales arc there ? I'he 
International Whaling Commission, 
which i.s due to meet in London next 
month, really ought to try to find out. 

For years now, conservationists have 
said that the massive blue whale is 
faced with extinction ; they think its 
numbers have dwindled to a mere 
1,000, so few that in the vastness of the 
oceans a pair is unlikely to meet. The 
journal New Scientist has recently 
attacked this view ; it claims that the 
world population of blue whales is 
growing at 5 per cent a year and now 
totals 6,000. Mr Anthony Stodart, the 
minister responsible for fishing, claims 
there are io,oon; and the Japanese, 
the major whale hunters, confidently 
e.stimate that there are nearly twice 
as many as that. 

For the blue whale, all this is 
academic. There has been a ban on 
hunting this, the world's largest animal, 
since 1965. There is little that man can 
do now except feci guilty for past sins. 

The blue whale will most probably 
edge its way back ; but it will be at 
least 50 years before the oceans’ 
population equals the catch of the 1930 
season alone, when nearly 30,000 were 
.slaughtered. 

The conservationists’ concern should 
not be over the blue, grey, right or 
hump back whales which are no 
longer caught. It should be over those 
species like the fin and sperm whales 
that are still hunted. Although the 
Whaling Commission fixes quotas on 
the permissible catch each year, these 
arc based on the tenuous idea of a 
sustainable yield : the number of 
whales that can be killed without 
depleting the population. With statistics 
of even the loo-ton blue whale based 
on guesswork—angled to suit any 
particular view—^this method is no 
guarantee that the less exciting whale 
species are not being fished to extinc- 



The last blue one to be caught 

tion at the moment. 

Every year around 40,000 whales arc 
caught ; the great majorny by Japan 
and Russia, the only countries still to 
operate factory ships. 'I'hc Whaling 
Commission admits that the quotas rhat 
it has alioted these countries in the 
past have been excessive, that stocks 
have been depleted, and rhat thf* catch 
should be cut further. This needs inter¬ 
national pressure. The United States 
has recently banned imports of all 
products made from the endangered 
species, but this will not help them 
much. Most of the Russian and 
Japanese catch is used domestically for 
pet food, low quality cosmetics and 
fertilisers. Both countries are likely to 
attempt to keep their present high 
quotas at next month’s meeting, 
although a total ban onr whale fishing 
would not cause them the smallest 
real economic embarrassment. 
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The markets push aside the 
Nixon mines 


President Nixon*s counter-attack against 
North Vietnam hit the world’s main 
stock markets hard. On Tuesday 
Wall Street’s Dow Jones index fell 12.7 
points and London’s Financial Times 
industrial ordinary share index dropped 
9.3 points. But on Wednesday the Dow 
moved up 5.9 points to 931, and in 
the early hours of trading on Thursday 
was making firm noises. In London, 
too, the initial nervousness soon passed 
away, and after another fall of 44 on 
Wednesday, the index started to climb 
on Thursday, closing at 529.3, little 
more than 1% away from Monday’s 

536-3. 

Wall Streeters are entirely fed up 
with the war. It has been around for 
so long that the news has to be of 
world war proportions to make a per¬ 
manent dent in the firm, bullish trend 
of stock prices and the economy. With 
a healthy cynicism, as soon as prices 
were marked down because of the heavy 
bombing and the mining of Haiphong, 
the fund managers leapt in to pick up 
bargains. If the Nixon visit to Moscow 
were to be called off, or if a Russian 
ship stepped on a mine, then the market 
would react by sliding down again— 


and the buyers would again take the 
opportunity of taking on board some 
cut-price stocks. 

Far more relevant is the threat to 
the continuing uptrend of corporate 
profits of the well-publicised actions 
that the Price Commission is taking 
against companies which are breaking 
its guidelines, and its refusal to grant 
price increases to major corporations. 
But the underlying growth of produc¬ 
tivity should enable the companies to 
turn in higher profits even within the 
price limits. And there is also a basic 
scepticism about the practical power 
of bureaucracy to regulate profits. 

The prime influences on the markets 
remain the growth in money supply, 
the growth in corporate profits and 
confidence in the economy (in that 
order), and all three indicators continue 
to point in the right direction in New 
York—and to a lesser extent in London. 

Much the most important influ¬ 
ence on London, we think, is the 
growth of the money supply—and 
support for this view comes in a 
further analysis from W. Greenwell, 
the brokers. Their empirical research 
shows that “ the turning points of the 



growth in the money supply have 
always preceded the turning points of 
the equity index.” The Bank of 
England now produces monthly figureb 
of money supply, but a month behind. 
A further report from Greenwell, on 
how to monitor changes in monetary 
aggregates, is promised. In the mean¬ 
time, the old water-diviners are still 
saying London’s bull market has some 
way to go, Nixon or no Nixon. 

Australian takeover _ 

Bolte from 
the blue 

Sydney 

The Australian business scene has been 
shaken up by the row over the 
frustrated takeover bid for the coun¬ 
try’s domestic airline, Amett Trans¬ 
port Industries. The airline was built 
up by Sir Reginald Ansett, a rugged, 
self-made man whose road to the icp 
included several takeovers of rivals. 
Now, however, Sir Reginald himself 
has proved vulnerable. His company, in 
which he has only a minor share¬ 
holding, attracted the attention of 
fast-growing Thomas Nationwide 
Transport (TNT). Having first bought 
two large parcels of Ansett shares, 
which gave it a quarter of the equity, 
TNT made an offer for the rest (in 
TNT shares or shares plus cash). 

Sir Reginald tried to defend himself 
by a variety of devices, ranging from ^ 
dividend increase to a telegram to his 
employees appealing for support. But 
his efforts seemed unlikely to rurrecc 
because the market ranked TNT sha^ 
a better growth prospect than the 
rather static Ansett. Salvation for hi^ 
or at least the postponement of hu 
defeat, came in the surprising 
of Sir Henry Bolte, the nearly 
manent (since 1955) Liberal premier« 
Victoria, where Ac Ansett company J 
registered. Sir Henry introduced a 
to frecac the takeover fmr at least s« 
months pending its investigation 
Victorian pariiannenUtry 
TNT promptly dropped its bid in ^ 
gust, Mter which Ansett shares jumpV 
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DE BEERS CONSOLIDATED 
MINES LIMITED 

Incorporated the SepubUe of South Africa 

Fointsfrom Mr. H. F. Oppenheimer^s Statement 


I'otal sales by the Central Selling Organisation at H446.4 million 
wore K68 million, or 18 per cent higher than in 1970, due to the 
considerable improvement in sales of gem diamonds. Nevertheless 
diamond stocks at Slat December amounted, at oust, t» H219 
million which is K35 million higher than at the end of 1970. Our 
subsidiary. The Diamond Corporation, continued to buy large 
quantities of diamonds, with the object of maintaining market 
Htability, from sources outside our Group, and indeed last year 
t hese purchases were, for special rectfons, at an unusually high level. 

'Phe net consolidated profit for the year attributable to De Beers 
watt R102 million. This figure includes the profits of our subsidiaries 
coruicmed with sea and foreshore mining, which have been oon- 
ftolidated for the first time. The comparative profit for 1970, 
adjusted accordingly, was R79 million, so that tlie increase in the 
Group profit attributable to De Beers was R23 million, or 29 j^er 
(^nt. A final dividend of 10 cents per deferred share was declared, 
making a total dividend distribution of 15 cents per share, which 
ig one cent higher than in 1970. As a result of the re-alignment of 
currencies a surplus of R7 981 000 arose, mainly in respect of cash 
held outside South Africa against our normal commitments when 
the rand was devalued last December. In order to provide against 
the possibility of loss arising from further currency fluctuations, 
K5.7 million of this surplus was transferred direct to a capital 
reserve and has not been treated as a profit in the accounts. Share¬ 
holders will recall the different circumstances in 1967 when a 
Ruhstaiitial loss was incurred as a result of sterling devaluation and 
charged against current profits for the year. 

During 1971 a new long-term mining plan was adopted for the 
four Kimberley mines. This plan, which envisages the operation at 
aity one time of only three out of the four mines, is designed to 
luaiiiiain output at the lowest unit cost and to prolong the lives of 
thf'ac old mines for as long as possible. 

^Vhile the total tonnage from the Kimberley mines was 
niaiiitained at about the same level as in 1970, there was a con- 
fiificrable reduction in the carats produced on account of falling 
KradoH. As I pointed out in my statement last year this is unavoid- 
ahlo and must be expected. In these ciroumstanoes it is pleasing to 
be able to report that sampling at Wesselton indicates that this 
min» has a rather longer Ufe before it than had previously been 
^timated, and the mining programme in Kimberley will be 
adjusted accordingly. 

Production fma the Finsoh mine at 2 222 995 carats was lower 
by 373 038 carats than iu 1070. This was on account of certain road 
construction work in the open pit which made it necessary to mine 
in lower grade areas to a greater extent. The grade has now 
fotumed to normal. 

Namaqualand the new mining policy to which I referred in my 
b***- statement was carried further during the year. The objective 
, to reduce the production of small stones which have been in 
oversQppiy and to increase the output of larger stones, with 
P^nrticular reference to the requirements of the South African 
^Uting industry. For this reason operations at Koingnaas and 
^gboogte were snipended in April and at Dreyers Pan mining 

stopped in Ifay so that the plmt could treat gravels from the 


northern reserves of Annex Kleinzee. The oflFect was a reduction 
in the carats produced from 636 871 carats in 1970 to 505 191 carats 
in 1971 and an increase in the average size of stone produced from 
0.51 carats in 1970 to 0.94 carats in the second half of last year. 

The Jagersfontein mine ceased operations in May, after 100 years 
of life, and was replaced by Kofilefontein which has been re-oi>eiied 
and started production in August. 

At the Premier mine production continued normally and 
prospecting has indicatoci improved grades at depth and an 
exceptionally long potential life. However, a considerable part of 
the stones produced are small and of poor quality and on account 
of market conditions have had to be stocked. 

At The Consolidated Diamond Minos of South West Africa 
experimental mining to the west of the existing workings has 
revealed a much higher grade and average stone size than had been 
anticipated. This western block may prove to be an important 
source of comparatively large diamonds. Mining is, however, 
rendered difficult by heavy overburden and potential water 
problems due to the proximity of the sea and the fact that the 
bedrock is below sea level. Techniques are lieing developed to cope 
with these difficulties. During the year mining operations were 
continued with improved efficiency. The caratage product 
increased slightly and the average stone size rose from 0.76 carats 
to 0.88 carats. 

At the Orapa mine in Botswana the pilot plant ceased operations 
in June and the main plant was brought into production. During 
the year a total of 821 014 carats were produced and this year we 
are planning to treat approximately 2.3 million metric tons for a 
production of 2.4 million carats. 

Gem sales this year have been ninning at a high level with 
demand in the United States improving and consumption in Japan, 
Germany and certain other countries continuing to increase. 
However, there is still a substantial over-production of smaller 
rough diamonds which results in considerable stocks continuing to 
be held by the Central Selling Organisation. Selling and marketing 
measures are being taken to remedy this situation and some success 
is being achieved. 

We are expecting that total gem and industrial sales for the 
first lialf of this year will show a substantial increase over the same 
period of last year, after allowing for price increases and devalua¬ 
tions. This certainly shows a very satisfactory improvement in the 
market but I must again warn shareholders not to dLrawunvarranted 
conclusions from these sales. There are many other factors which 
affect De Beers profits and it is not possible to make even approxi¬ 
mately accurate estimates on the basis of the Central SeUing 
Organisation sales figures alone. 

Copies qf thie statement and qf the annual report and aceaunis are 
ohtainahle from the London office of the company at 40 Hofbom 
Viaduct, SCiP lAJ, or from the United Kingdom office o/ the Share 
Transfer Secretariese Charter Consolidated Limited, Kent Borne, 
Station Hood, Ashford, Kent, 

The Eighty-fourth annual general meeting of De Been CemsoUdated 
Mines Limited will be held on 6tk June, 1972 at«the head office of 
the oompeny in Kimberley, South Africa. 
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back on the stock exchange. Although 
Sir Henry has sought to justify his 
actions on various grounds of public 
interest, many of hLs critics (and in 
his long reign he has accumulated 
many) see it as a blatant bit of political 
cronyism and of Melbourne’s paro- 
dhialisni, 7 ’Nl' being based in the 
despised Sydney. 

The serious issue raised is Sir 
Henry’s assertion of state rights against 
the notion that Australia is a single 
legal entity, at least so far as company 
law is concerned. All states have 
separate company laws, but most peo¬ 
ple had a.ssumed that it was unthink¬ 
able for a state government to use its 
power in such an arbitrary way. The 
question now is whether the federal 
prime minister, Mr McMahon, will rise 
to the occasion by defending Canberra’s 
authority. A decision by the supreme 
court last year appears to give him 
dear authority to exert federal control 
over the activities of corporations. But 
in his year of office he has not yet won 
a reputation for decisive action. 

The Ansett affair is one of a number 
of factors that have taken the steam 
out of what looked like a bull market 
a few weeks ago. Prices recently have 
been drifting in most sections—^apart 
from a few takeover situations that 
investors still think have a chance of 
going ahead. 

Oil companies 

Fossilising fuels 

Poor results had been expected from 
Shell in its first quarter. In the event, 
with profits down from £ii3m to 
£73m, they were not as bad as had 
been expected. The price even 
managed a light rise to 317P. Burmah 
Oil moved up in sympathy, to 428p. 

1 liat is the trouble with Burmah. It 


How oil consumption slowed 

% growth 
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is always being moved sympathetically 
with Shell, in which it has an invest* 
rnent worth £58^1, and with British 
Petroleum, where its 23% stake is 
worth £425rn. Try as it may to 
become a major company in its own 
right, and it has tried rather more 
sensibly than it is generally given 
credit for, the trading profits of £28m 
hardly get reflected in the share price. 

So the problem for Burmah is still 
how to get shed of BP, without paying 
a huge bill for capital gains tax or 
upsetting BP too much. It could find a 
wav to pass the shares on to its share¬ 
holders, but it thinks it has the talents 
to use its big company status to get 
bigger and deeper in oil. One outside 
possibility is some sort of a deal 
between Burmah and the Iranians. 
Iran wants to find a downstream out¬ 
let for its crude, and perhaps “ do a 
sort of Sohio” (ie, buy .shares in some 
big European company with payment 
in crude oil). How the deal could be 
structured so that BP (which has 40% 
of the Iranian concession) would be 
satisfied, and Burmah could get rid of 
the shares in BP (to the Iranians, who 
might relish a large equity stake in 
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Stock price indices 



Percentage change on I 


May 

1972 

one 

one 

one record 


10 

high 

low 

week 

month 

year high 

Nixon knocks the 

London 522.5 

540.3 

470.4 

- 2.4 


0.9 

+31.0 r- 3.3 

markets, but 

New York 931.1 

966.9 

889.2 

- 0.3 

— 

3.7 

- 0.7 - 6.4 

soon appear m 

Car>ada 201.2 

210.4 

187.5 

0.2 

— 

0.6 

-hi 1.3 ~ 4.4 

Wall Street and 

Australia 565.6 

5849 

490.1 

- 0.3 

— 

1.1 

+10.4 -14.8 

London. Milan 

Japan 250.2 

251.3 

199.9 

“ 0.2 


0.9 

+36.9 - 0.4 

shows relief at 

H'kong 382.8 

400.1 

324.0 

- 1.9 

+ 

2.6 

+63.4 - 6.8 

undramatic 

Belgium 108.5 

110.7 

96.9 

- 0.7 

— 

1.3 

+ 9.0 ~ 2.0 

genera election 

France 79,4 

82.2 

67.6 

- 1.0 


0.3 

-c 2.6 - 7.8 

results 

Germany 118.4 

116.5 

97.1 

+ 2.4 

+ 

1.3 

+12.6 -17.0 


Holland 132.8 

133.8 

105.4 

— 

+ 

1.8 

+ 83 - 0.7 


Italy 49.4 

49.7 

43.9 

+ 4.0 

■f 

1.0 

- 7.6 -57.6 


Sweden 343.3 

350.9 

308.7 

“ 1.9 


0.5 

+26.9 - 8.6 


Stock prices and yields are on pages 137 and 138 



BP) in return for crude, and Iran get 
the marketing outlets in Burmah, 
stokes the imagination. 


Insurance companies _ 

Compositive 
and negative 

Insurance shares as a group now 
stand at three times their prices at 
the bottom of the trough in 1965, 
with most of the rise having come m 
the past two years., On a long view, 
composite insurance shares still look a 
better bet than industrial share- 
they have built-in inflation protection, 
an international spread of busines^, 
and an unquestionable growt’n 
potential. Even if there is an earth¬ 
quake in Tokyo, it will probably be 
the reinsurance companies and LloyclN 
syndicates that will end up carry in, ^ 
much of the loss. One in California 
would be another matter. 

I’he arguments against l)uying com¬ 
posite shares arc: that insurana 
brokers’ shares are an even better l»et, 
offering all the attractions of the bad¬ 
ness and none of the risk (but none ot 
the assets either) ; that insuiano' 
share prices move in big cycles a> the 
underlying trend of earnings is subject 
to huge swings; and that thc\ 
are now overbought. The nierr 
reappearance of underwriting proh:,- 
will lead to new outbreaks of crwii- 
petition on rates both in Britain and 
in America, and with insurance clairm 
inflating at 10% a year the result 
will be another spell of huge losse-. 

But the financial sector is ihe 
market’s darling and, for those who 
want to buy, six of the eight coni' 
posites have now reported (one otiici 
is a mutual and the Gruardian Royal 
Exchange report is yet to come). 1 hey 
will all produce better British motor 
underwriting'figures in 1972, lhank^ to 
massive rate increases. This will 
benefit Eagle Star (p/e of 24 at 
587P) and General Accident of 
14 at 203P) relatively the most, aji big 
motor insurers, and also Sun 
and London (p/c of 17 at 6ihp). 
because its rate increase was big 
late. American business is now goii*g 
sp>ectacularly well, which should help 
the Royal (p/e of 17 at 439 P)> 
mercial Union (p/e of 20 at 240P) 
and General Accident most, although 
the first quarter figures 
]Royal, announced this^Ycck shovw*cl a 
disappointing detworationi the 
mercial Union by contras, 

showed continue^ : 





What can your banker tell you about 
the surging economy in Brazii? 


Can he tell you what will happen to Brazil’s 
trade balance in the next few years? Can he 
tell you where and how Brazil's rapid growth 
will be felt around the world? 

A Chaseman can. 

Can your banker tell you how economic 
trends in the U.S. and Europe will affect Brazil? 
How Brazil’s rapid growth will influence its 
economic structure. Can he tell you about 
prospects for future investment in Brazil? 

A Chaseman can. 

Chase Manhattan’s huge worldwide net¬ 
work of branches, associated banks and repre¬ 
sentative offices reacts quickly to unexpected 
political and economic events. Our special 
analysts often anticipate these changes. They 
understand what consequences these events 
can have on your international business. They 
carefully evaluate courses of action for you to 
follow. And our sophisticated communica¬ 
tions network loses little time executing your 
decisions. 

When you want to do business on a multi¬ 
national scale in Mexico, Central and South 



Import 


America—or anywhere else in the world- 
speak to Chase first. 

Chase Network Latin America: 

Offices in: ARGENTINA, BRAZIL, DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC, MEXICO, PANAMA ANDCANAL 
ZONE, PUERTO RICO, VENEZUELA. And over 
40 branches throughout the Caribbean. Asso¬ 
ciated Banks; ARGENTINA, Banco Argentino 
de Comercio; BRAZIL, Banco Lar Brasileiro, 
S.A.; COLOMBIA, Banco del Comercio; HON¬ 
DURAS, Banco Atlantida, S.A.; BRITISH HON¬ 
DURAS, Atlantic Bank, Ltd.; VENEZUELA, 
Banco Mercantil y Agricola, C.A. Affiliated Cor¬ 
porations; COSTA RICA, Chase Manhattan, 
Costa Rica, S.A. 

You have a friend at 

THE CHASE MANHATTAN BANK ^ 

1 Chas^jtonhattdP Plaza. New York N Y 10015/Member F D I U 
CMAS^BNHAriAN INlERNAllONAL BANKINC. COKPUKAIK'N 
800Boulevard, Los Antieles, California <^001 7 




From blast furnace 
to blast-off- 

Kawasaldispace-agel Steel 


Heie's further proof that for sheer versatility nothing beats 
cjoori old steel 

Japan's second space satellite was blasted into orbit on 
fehruary 16,1971 The outer shells of all three booster 
charnhers were fabricated of Kawasaki's ultra-higfvtensile- 
strength maraqing steel, with a remarkable tensile strength 
o' ?00 mm' They were formed at the company's Chiba 
Work:, fron^ special alloy steel with 18% nickel content 
relmej by eleclnc arc furnace at the Hyogo Works. 

In order to form it into cylindrical shapes the steel in the 

the fastest growing 


first stage had to be soft and ductile. Then to be stiOng 
enough to withstand the tremendous pressure ot blast-o*( 
it had to be made as tough as possible. This was 
accomplished by a special aging -maraging -process that 
dramatically increases its tensile strength almost double. 

Technology like that is what keeps Kawasaki ahead in 
steel. 

Kawasaki: proud to produce some of the finest steels "i 
the world for the space age. 


nam* In ataal 


^ KAWASilBa 

—« 5f eel corporation 


Tokyo. Japan 






"hie lion merging with reality. If you need a crew^trainingflight simulator 

Sue h IS my vision of the' Ce)ne oide^ that precisely duplicates the behaviour of 

flight simulator, whie h instant- any type of aircraft, from a hovering helicopter 

ane'enislyfictiejiialise^striie’ flight. to a Mach 2 jet transport, come to ITT. 

Here.', the' gc'nius e)f man has give'ii life France's Sud Aviation did, for the Anglo-French 
to a fantastie re)be>t. It is this I have supersonic Concorde programme. 

symbe)lise'd in my painting" 

t oriejsstz, tKiNe n Aktisi 


In France and 126 other cou'itnos. ITF provdes products and services 
ranging from computer-based electronic telephone systems to home television sots 

International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation, Euiopoan Headquarters, 
IT I Europe Inc, Boulevard de I'Cmpereur ll, B-1000 Brussels. Belgium 

in the UK, iTT telecommunications anri electronics companiet* iriclude 
ITT KB. Standard Telecommunication Laboratories; *TT Semiconductor!,, IT r Creed 
and, serving Britain's communications needs for B6 years 

STANDARD TELEPHONES AND CABLES 
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r^tiOOmOOOS*: Vl 


Why First National City Travelers Chec^ 
are your financial passport to the world. 

They’re honoredeverywhere.They’re -there’s no expiration date. So if you 
retundable if lost or stolen at more plan to travel anywhere, including 
than ^2,000 banks around the world, the United States, whemer or us 
That’s more than any other travel- ness or pleasure ask for them by name, 
ers check. And they’re always good They’re sold at banks everywhere. 

First National City Travelers Checks 

^ur financial passport to the world 
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But Commercial Union comes bot¬ 
tom on the yardstick of underwriting 
and life profits as a percentage of 
premium income—half that of General 
Accident, which in turn is lower than 
Sun Alliance. The last two look the 
[fftter bets. 


^^a^amesejrmk^ 


Speculating on 
calculation _ 

Tokyo 

I he I'okyo stock market simply refuses 
tu drop back despite the almost un- 
liToken rise of 50% from last autumn, 
riiere was some modest profit-taking 
lijst month, but since then the market 
has swiftly risen again, and the new 
stork exchange index on Wednesday, 
at '2f,o.i(), w^as close to its all-time 
high. Talk of a further cut in the 
()ih( ial discount rate had swamped all 
worries about the course of the 
\hetnain war. 

Given the rise in the market, it is not 
easy to recommend stocks to buy. The 
trading companies, for instance, which 
herame so popular early in the- year, 
have almost doubled since then, and 
are no longer exciting. The construc¬ 
tion stocks have moved le.ss, but it is 
lieing borne in on the investing public 
that the heavies— Taisei, Kajima, 
Shifiii/u—may not reap massive profits 
even if promises of a massive increase 
in public spending arc fulfilled. 

What investors are looking for is a 
lock wdiich will Ijcnefit from the swift 
.itrderation from a 5% growth rate 
1:11 real terms) to tiie 10% one that 
i.'' rxf)ected by the spring of 197;}. 
Rapid expansion will once again imder- 
Inie the endemic labour shortage in 
Japan and bu.siness efficiency will he 
thv cry. Hence a view’ that office 
machinery, and makers of smaller 
computers, are in line for big new 
orders. 

Vhe best of the Japanese computer 
companies is Fujitsu, which has 
recently taken over—though all the 
polite talk is of a merger—the com¬ 
puter division of Hitachi, the biggest 
tlie Japanese electrical giants. 
Fujitsu was priced at Y300 at mid¬ 
week, far below its previous record 
in 1971-72 of Y490, The company’s 
strength lies in communications and 
‘’tisiness information rather than in 
dieer calculating power : thus it is out 
‘^1 the IBM nexus, or at least not 
Mttm^ in IBM’s path. And at a p/e 

dt it is close, to the market average, 
^’<^iuparing favourably with IBM (com¬ 


paring p/e ratios between Japan and 
America is a new fashion in Tokyo). 
Earnings are not expected to rise in 
the next year or so, however, and tfie 
argument for Fujitsu is a gut feeling 
that so long as wages continue to rise 
at 15% a year in japan, an awful lot 
of business machines are going to be 
needed. 

British Lion 

The last small 
picture company 
show 

The share price of the newly requoted 
British Lion has remained ol^stinately 
above the of the cash under- 

wiitten offer by Barclay Securities. It 
has been a.s liigh as I75p, but has now 
come down to 146P. Since there is no 
diancr of a counter-bid, a lot of people 
obvious'ly reckon that it is worth 
paying to stay with British Lion and 
gel the direct benefit of the company 
doctoring at which Barclay's Mr John 
Bentley is rather adept. The directors 
of British Lion hav^e already pledged 
the 53% of the equity that they con¬ 
trol, and Barclay iias said that it 
wants the quote maintained. It could 
also bp wwth staying a minority 
sliarrholder in a company that could 
become the receptacle for some of 
Barclay’s other interests. Outdoor 
advertising, making a fairly steady 
£1111, would provide a useful counter¬ 
point to the inevitably fluctuating 
earnings from the film industry. 

Barclay will have to stay involved 
in the film industry. The justification 
for tlie £5.5111 being offered foi a 
company whose latest interim profits 
were all of £3,000 lies largely in the 
property redevelopment potential of 
the 60 acres of British Lion’s Shepper- 
ton studios, which could be worth as 
much as £4111 if sold for liousing. But 
the casting vote on Shepperton’s fate 
is held in the one special share 
owned by the National Film Finance 
C^orporation, so that, as Mr Heath, 
then Secretary of State for Industry, 
said in 1964: “No purchaser of 
British Lion shares can strip it of its 
assets or do anything but continue to 
operate it as a going concern.” 

But Mr Heath also said that the 
interest in Shepperton could be dis¬ 
posed of in “defined circumstances.” 
These arc that Shepperton could only 
be operated at a loss, or that some 
alternative arrangement could be 
made, Shepperton is making a big 
Joss—for the past six months it has 



British Lion product: loving kiss 


been o[>erating at just over 15% of 
capacity—and a very logical alterna¬ 
tive arrangement does present itself. 
'There are too many studios in Britain, 
given the trend to making movies on 
location, and precious little money 
has lieen spent on making Shepperton 
efficient and modern, What British 
Lion could do is to form a joint com¬ 
pany with the Rank Organisation to 
operate Rank's extremely well- 
equipped studios at Pinew^ood, and to 
give some guar.iTitee of employment 
there to the 350 technicians who are 
paid, but not working, at Shepperton. 
What the NFFC would also, no doubt, 
insist on is a commitment by British 
Lion to stay in film production. Pro¬ 
vided a film production company is 
run in a sane way it can make 
anything from a small loss to a huge 
profit. Since the NFFC has, this week, 
been given anotlier £im of finance 
l>y the Government to add to the 
£Jm it raised in the City, there is 
another Britisii party around to share 
the risks. As it happens, the first film 
the NFFC is to back with its new 
funds is a British Lion production. 

Besides Shefrperlon, British Lion has 
two other things to offer Barclay, One 
is the library of films, in the books at 
nothing, l)uL making profits from 
television sales at about £200,000 
per year; the other is Pearl and 
Dean, in the advertising films business, 
making around £300,000, and well- 
suited to some existing Barclay 
activities. Barclay Securities itseli, 
which has fallen from 352P to 2iop 
in recent weeks, .seems to be suffering 
from a growing backlash against 
Slater, Walker satellites. But tlie 
difference between Barclay and the 
others is that the profits are all hard 
industrial earnings, not paxier-chasing 
profits, and the share price has solid 
asset backing. So the thing to do is 
to buv both Barclay and British Lion. 
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I mu shfioil Inisis 


Much less of a muchness 


The investment trust market has 
moved in the past few months from 
l)oredom to euphoria through doubt 
and back to boredom. The Financial 
Times index of investment trust shares 
f)ounded up 8.3% in March on the 
strengtfi of hoj>ed-for budget concess¬ 
ions which were largely fulfilled. It 
marked time during Apri'l as the rest 
of the market moved up, and now 
seems to lx; slinking back. 

The .^lip|>agc is not a sign of 
nervousness, but of satiety. In March 
l*hings went too far too fast, with the 
average discount dropping as low as 
7% at one time. This was a .sell signal 
to the vast weight of institutional 
money which dominates the investment 
trust market. Money earmarked for 
investment in trusts was soaked up in 
the remarkable spate of new ones. 
New issuers cashed in on a market 
mood which at first sent some trusts 
off with almost unheard-of over 
subscriptions and premiums on their 
first day out. But seven new appear¬ 
ances in two months—^including the two 
£2om European heavyweights from 
John Goven and N. M, Rothschild 
and Sons—were a bit much ; and the 


£i2m issue by Scottish Eastern 
announced last week put the cap on it. 
The FT trust index fell back to 221 
(compared with a 1972 high of 245.8) 
and the average discount came back to 
around 11%. 

'Fhe budget cuts the trusts’ capital 
gains tax from 30% to 15% on realised 
gains, and gives investors a 15% tax 
credit on profits made when the 
shares arc sold. Tliis should lead to a 
more exciting investment trust market 
and attract new investors, and give 
the trusts themselves greater freedom 
to pursue active and arnbitiou.s 
policies. 'Fhere will also be greater 
demand for unit trusts that invest in 
inve.stmeiit trust.s, like Save and 
Prosper.s £i7om Investment Trust 
Units. The budget has turned them 
into the equivalent of gross funds freed 
from capita] gains tax ; this should, 
in tl)eory, make their style a lot less 
cramped. The net result should 
eventua'lly be greater diversity in 
trust performance. Far more attention 
will need to be paid to management 
.skitlls ; the numerous trusts that still 
give scant information about their 
portfolios should start reviewing their 


policies, or else they will lose customers. 

Our usual quarterly tables opposite 
already show some pretty startling 
deviations from the norni ; once again 
the statistics are provided by brokers 
Wood, Mackenzie, but the comments 
arc ours. The most spectacular 
feature is the colossal premium enjoyed 
by Atlantic Assets, which stands at the 
top of OUT table for five-year growili 
and sits misleadingly at the bottom 
of that for one year’s perfonnance. This 
premium refieots some soundly 
based confidence that there is more to 
Atlantic’s assets than meets the eye. 
About 25% of the trust’s portfolio is 
now held in unquoted securities- - 
including a 26% stake in Britaiirs 
biggest unit trust group. Save and 
Prosper, which is currently enjoying 
the fortunes of that industry and 
diversifying into pension fund manage¬ 
ment and Euroit)ean mutual funds. 
Atlantic is also the sole owner of a 
busy l)ee merchant bank, Edward 
Bates, which has produced some suce^s- 
fill issues in the past year (induding 
its own investment trust. Viking 
Resources) ; appropriate to its Scots 
parentage, it is also getting well dug 
into Nortfh Sea oil prospecting. I'hc 
managers, Ivory and Sime, are debat¬ 
ing how they should most appropriately 
value these goodies in their annua) 
statement in June. 

At the top of the one-year table is 
the astonishing 95% growth of Slater 
Walker’s Flag. Its above-average dis¬ 
count reflects mixed feelings about the 
Slater fonnula for success in fund 
management, but it is a good band- 
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vvagon to be on when it is rolling. 
No one could criticise the managers’ 
market timing, which contributed 
rrmch to the near-doubling over the 
year. A more active market might 
grant it a higher rating. 

At second place in the one-year 
table, Throgmorton Trust has totally 
dispdilcd a hitherto dismal image by 
a series of deals with insurance 
companies in which it got a bargain 


ba^inlul of small companies and special 
situations in exchange for shares in the 
trust. The rating also reflects the 
greater respect now shown to the 
managers, Keyser Ullmann, as a 
dynamic (and large) merchant bank. 

The prize for volatile group recovery 
goes to the trus^ts in the Drayton 
Group, helped by the recovery 
of the mining finance stocks like 
Lonrho and ('Jonsolidated (Jold Fields, 


which the group has held through 
thick and thin ; and the good per¬ 
formance of other favourites common 
to them all, like Associated News¬ 
papers. The self-regenerating process 
has l)een aided by the funds’ holdings 
in each other. This is another good 
bandwagon to be on in the good days 
and off in the bad ones—and investors 
should be prepared to do ejuite a lot 
more hopping on and ofT in future. 
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McLintock , 

- 7.9 

9J 

7 

0 

+ 19.9 

1.7 

36 

10 

Meresntiis Invest 

Mr G. P Ledeboer 

- 9.4 

147 

17 

— 1 

+ 19.7 

9.2 

29 

4 

Investors Mortgage Mr .1 Chiene 

-10.5 

11.0 

28 

3 

+ 19.3 

12.3 

29 

0 

General Scottish 

Robertson & 










Maxstone 

“14.0 

16.8 

10 

-10 

+ 18.7 

0.1 

26 

14 

Securities Trust 



* 



+ 14.2 

-45.9 

40 

12 

of ScoDlsnd 

Sir Hugh Rose 

“t7.8 

12.8 

19 

15 


iff teaiiT tn compun/M ifae/aratf figws, if avai7a^/a, 
•nvif* on Woour M§«k§Mh A Q» •Saa faxr. 


Tfi§ flv9-y9sr par/ormanca ^Tgurat art Baiatf on th§ mov€m§nt nf aaah trust s 

avafaga distribution of 

tru^s in ihs ntsfor British, Amar/oir? snd Hxsd-fntsrsst msrksts. 
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COMPANY STATEMENT 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Wilmot Breeden 


Record sales and earnings 
Improvements in operating efficiency 


1971 Rcauits 


Group net nasets 


Profit before taxation 


Ordinary dividend 

Retained Profits including release 
from provision for losses on Rolls- 
Royce contracts less corporation tax 


Three principal factors contributed to these results. First, great improvements 
in operating efficiency were achieved in the UK motor component sector. 
Second, our French company produced higher profits. Third, profits of 
Wilmot Breeden (Trufio) Limiicil were very gc^Kl. As a consequence, in the 
UK motor components sector stock in trade has been reduced and less factory 
apace is required to produce the same physical output. The space released can 
be used for expansion, or it can be sold to reduce capital employed. 

Closer liaison has been established between the UK motor components sector 
and the F'rcnch company. This will improve the commercial potential of the 
group withfn the enlarged Common Market. 

Better use is being made of funds employed, stocks and debtors being lower in 
relation to sales. These changes, together with improved cash flow, reduced the 
UK bank overdraft from £2.361M at the end of 1970 to jC 747 »ooo- has 

been further reduced in 1972. 

The financial strength of the company has improved, the total external debt 
being reduced from 54% of shareholders* funds to 42% r.ash facilities of 
overseas companies exceed all debt outside the UK. 

In 1972, the miners' strike in February resulted in a loss of pn>fii of about 
£200,000, bui 11 should be another good year. There have been wage and other 
cost increases, and the final outcome will depend on the extent to which these 
can be offset by further cost savings and price increases. 


The ahoi'e mformation is t ondensedfrom the A nnual Report considered at the 
Annual General Meetinf* held in Birmingham on toih May 1972. Copies are truail- 
cAUfrom the t.rroup Serrriary’s office, Goodman Street, Birmingham Bl 2SX. 


Wilmot Breeden (IL’tldings) Limited 


FAICONBRIDCE 

w 


DIVIDEND Number 112 

Notice is hereby given that a quarterly 
dividend of Fifty Cents (50^) per share 
has been declared by the Board of 
Directors of Falconbridge Nickel 
Mines Limited, payable in Canadian 
funds on May 31,1972 to shareholders 
of record at the close of business on 
May 5,1972. 

By Order of the Board 
G. T. N, Woodrooffe 
Secretary 

Toronto, Canada 
April 20, 1972 


CHAIRMAN’S STATEMENT 


Poititsfian 

OICTOGRAPH^inELEPI^ES LIMITED Mt.W.StUaft PflliCQX'S 

KliiiHliHiMIlililiiM Statement 


Group Profits after Depreciation but before Taxation were 
£5,651,382 (£5,245,390). These profits are, once again, a reo(jrd 
and 1971 is the 15th consecutive year in which we have 
shown an increase. In view of the market conditions experi¬ 
enced in 1971 I think it can be claimed that the Company 
has come through a trying period exceptionally well. 

The Directors recommend a final Dividend of 23% making 
33% for 'the year <1970—30%). A scrip imiie Is also 

proposed. 

In the United Kingdom, busiirw Caioen on reMtal 
during 1971 exceeded. By a relatively small margin, our 
previous highest figures secured in 1970, six of the individual 
months being record months in their own right. P.A.B.X 
business taken during the year established new records and 
our share of the market increased in spite of strong foreign 
and home competition. 

Electro-Rentals had another very successful year and the 
results from Grampian Reproducers were reaaonably satisfac¬ 
tory in tlie oonditians prevaiUline. DlfflcultAeg affeoted out 
subsidiaries in Canada and Soutn Africa but new records 
were achieved by the companies in Australia, France and 
the Republic of Ireland. 

Future Prospects: there has been a marked upsurge in 
the amount of business secured during the first four months 
of 1972 and new all-tHine Moords have bean established. 
Although it is difficult to estimate what adverse effects 
continuing inflation, aggravated by industrial unrest, are 
likely to have on Industry and Commerce, 1 anticipate that 
the Company will, as usual, continue to make steady progress 
and that 1972 will be another successful year. 

As previously announced, the Company has entered the 
Data Communciations field and is very well placed to take 
advantage of the potentiai inherent In this highly specialised 
market 
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appointments 


To work closely with administrators 
and economists in congenial, 
multi-disciplinary professional 
atmosphere. Scope to develop own 
ideas and methods. Access to 
unrivalled body of statistical data and 


Departiiientaf 

Tiade and Industry . ^ 

to work in areas of national economic activity. TOl XllB 
Collection, analysis, wide range of economic 
statistics. Preparation of reports and ministerial briefs. 
Close contact with economists and administrative 
divisions responsible for economic and industrial policy. 
Co-operation with other Departments, international 
organisations, business and financial community. 
Scope for original contributions to statistical and 
economic analysis, development of data processing 
methods. At least one vacancy at Business Statistics 
Office, Newport, Mon. 

Treasury 

computerisation of public expenditure statistics. 

The Public Sector Group, Treasury. Practical 
experience of economic statistics, use of computers, 
familiarity with principles of national income account¬ 
ing. essential. Join team responsible for computerised 
storage, retrieval, analysis system for data on past and 
projected expenditure; information to be used for 
policy making, compiling national income statistics, 
publication in white papers. 


Econoonic 




as 


new age of government statistics 

Candidates for these posts should normally be at 
least 27, with honours degree in statistics or other 
subject Involving formal training in statistics. Several 
years* relevant experience essential. Appointments 
permanent and pensionable or short term (with FSSU). 
Starting salaries could be above minimum of scale 
£3653 - £4883 Inner London (£175 less in Newport). 
Prospects for promotion to Chief Statistician on scale 
£5175-£6475. 

Vacancies also for Statisticians and Senior Assistant 
Statisticipns in other Departments. Salary of Senior Assis¬ 
tant Statistician-at least 24, with relevant post-graduate 
experience - on scale £2476-£2984 Inner London. 

Details of qualifications, information on other 
current vacancies, and application form (to be returned 
by 5 June 1972) from Civil Service Commission, 
Alencon Link, Basingstoke, Hants; or telephone 
Basingstoke 29222 ext 500, or London 01-839 1696 
(24-hour * Ansa fone" service), quoting ref. A! 619129. 



PHIUP MORRIS EUROPE 

The headquarters of an international diversified company rapidly expanding its 
operations throughout Europe has an opening for a chartered accountant in its 

Lausanne office as 

manager of finance 

We are looking for a dynamic young executive, with several years of expe¬ 
rience, preferably in the consumer goods area and meeting the following qualifica¬ 
tions : 

□ a solid professional background in general accounting, cost accounting, and 
internal audit □ experience in banking and treasury operations □ previous ex¬ 
perience in the supervision of a small team LJ English mother tongue and lan¬ 
guages an asset. Excellent career opportunities, an attractive salary and appro¬ 
priate fringe benefits are the remuneration of this very challenging opportunity. 

Applications in English with curriculum vitae, expected salary and photograph, 

should be addressed to : 

Manager of Personnel Philip Morris Europe S.A. 

7, avenue de Tivoli. 1007 LAUSANNE - Switzerland. 
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INTERNATIONAL 

* • MONETARY FUND 

WITH HEADQUARTERS IN 

WASHINGTON, D.C 

has a career opening for a 

REVISER- 

TRANSLATOR 

Candidates must have English as their mother tongue, 
must be proficient in the German and Scandinavian 
languages and be familiar with the terminology of modem 
macroeconomics in the above languages. Candidates 
should have several years of woiidng experience as 
translators and should be able to translate indqiendently 
economic documents into English. A degree in economics 
would be an advantage and fsuxiiliarity with monetary 
theo^, public finance and international trade would be 
particularly valuable. 

Salary will be commensurate with age, qualificatioiis 
and experience. The salary for a reviser-translator vidth 
proven ability could be up to S20,800 per annum, net of 
income tax. 

The Fund offers generous fringe benefits, including 
annual leave, family allowances, health insurance, paid 
home leave every two years, pension scheme, group life 
insurance and education allowances. 

Candidates who meet the above requirements are 
invited to submit a curriculum vitae, induding details of 
their professional career, to the 

Director of Personnel 
International Monetary Fund 
IRth and H Streets, N.1V. 

Washington, D.C. 20481 
U.S,A. 

The selected candidate will be based in Washington, 
D.C. 


Fourah Bay 
College 

UNIVERSITY OP SIERRA 
LEONE 

AppUoiiUoiii are invited for 
apporntmeot to the toUowing 
jettons tenable from Ootober 

LECTURESHIPS IN (a) Eeon> 
omlcB^ (at least 2) : (b) 


omlcB^ (at iMt 2) : (b) 

Eduoaitlon ; (c) SngUab (at least 
2) ; (d) Fimn . (e) PhUoiophy. 


Salary scale : Le 2.400-Le 040 
p.a. (Le 2=£1 eterhnf). The 
Brttlah Expatriatea Suppleinen. 
tatton Scheme la unlikely to be 
applied to theae appoUKmenta. 
pTfi^S U. PamUy paaaages; 
varlouB allowanoea; regular 
overaeaa leave. Detailed applloa- 
Uona (6 oopleB) nanuni 3 
referees by 30 May 1972 to 
Inter-Unlveralty Council, 90/91 
Tottenham Court Road, london, 
WIP ODT, from whom 
partlculara are avallahle. 


University of 
Cambridge 

University Assistant 
Lectureship in the 
Faculty of Economics and 
Politics 

The Appofntmenta Committee 
of the Faculty of Economics 
and PollUca hope soon to be 
In a poalttoffi to appoint a 
UiUvenlty Aattatant Lecturer 
In ecQiwmlc atataatica. The 
Bucoeaaful applicant will alao bo 
expect to take part iti 
teaching elementary nMtthe- 
roattca If eo requeeted. The 
appointmeat will be subjeot to 
the Statutes and Ordinances 
of the umverttty. and will be 
lor three yeare in the drat 
Instance, with the poBBiblUty of 
re-appolntmeol; for two years 
said of pnomotlob to a Lecture¬ 
ship 11 a vacancy occurs. The 
maximum tenure of a UDlvor> 
asty Aaalatant Leotureahlp is 
five years. The auccesaful 
candidates will be expected to 
take up hie duties on 1 October 


The penatonable attpenda of 
Unlveralty teaching ofllcers are 
under review. The proposed 
penelonable toale of etlpends 
lor a Unlveralty AaaiMant 
Leoturer la £1,7M a year, 
rlslnt by annual Increments of 
£141 to £3.3.6, or. If the 
penon appointed la ordinarily 
resident In OoUegc, 21,689 a 
year, rMog by annual mere- 
msnU of £147 to £2,277. 

The penalonahle etlpend of a 
Univenlty Aittstant l^urer ia 
■ubject to deduction on aooount 
of a Pellowahlp of a College 
wHh dividend, and also on 
account of oertain other 
OoUege emoluments. The Oen- 
ecal Board, if the Appoint - 
mente Committee so reeom- 
mend that the piaoe of a 
UMvenlty Aaelstaat Lecturer 
on the male of sttpenda on 
appoUttment ehaU be above the 
minimum. Information about 
the relmburaemieat of removal 
sgpenaea and, tor panona 
rettdent outside the United 
Kingdom, travfllimf espeiM 
may be obtamad from the 
Bsentuy of the Appomtaieiits 
OomsBlttiM. 

ApplSoattoiiB (nine ooplee) in- 
eiudlns a eurrioulum vitae and 
the nainea of n&taore than 
three referees, should be lent 
Si soon a» poselble. and m 
any csac not later than 31 
May, Im, to the Sserelaiv^ of 
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for Hie new age of government statistics 


To work close/y with 
administrators and economists in 
congenial multi-disciplinary 
professional atmosphere. Scope to 
develop own ideas and methods. 

Access to unrivalled body of 
statistical data and sources. 

HomeOfnce 

Mattars of social concern: planning and policies 

Acquisition - through collection and arrange¬ 
ment of national and regional figures - of 
knowledge in the following subjects; crime, 
the penal system, probation and after-care, 
drugs, juveniles in trouble, immigration, fire 
statistics. Contribution of statistical expertise. 
Briefs and interpretive papers. Collaboration 
with research workers, and administrators on 
policy. 

Civil Service Department 

Manpo wer planning 

Development large scale information systems 
for all aspects manpower, personnel manage¬ 
ment. Behavioural sciences research. Oppor¬ 
tunities for model building. Ability in sampling, 
survey management, essential. 


Candidates for these posts should normally be at least 
27, with honours degree in statistics or other subject 
involving formal training in statistics. Several years' 
relevant experience essential. Appointments permanent 
and pensionable or short term (with FSSU). Starting 
salaries could be above minimum of scale £3653-£4883 
(Inner London), slightly less for Home Office post 
which is at Surbiton. Prospects for promotion to Chief 
Statistician on scale £5175-£6475. 

Vacancies also for Statisticians and Senior Assistant 
Statisticians in other Departments. Salary of Senior 
Assistant Statistician - at least 24, with relevant post¬ 
graduate experience - on scale £2476-£2984 (Inner 
London). 

Details of quaiificationSe information on other current 
vacancies, and application form (to be returned by 
5 June 1972) from: Civil Service Commission, 
Aiencon Link, Basingstoke, Hants: or telephone 
Basingstoke 29222 ext. 500, or London 01-839 1696 
(24-hour 'Ansafone' service), quoting reference 
AI619I32. 


Carmarthenshire 

Education 

Committee 


CARMARTHEN TECHNICAL I 
AGRICULTURAL UOLLBOE. 
CARMARTHEN 


PrlrieipA] : S PhUUpB. M.Sc.. 
D.I.C., F.I.M. 


Department of Business 
Studies and Public 
Administration 

Or^uate lecturer GRADE 
I U) PUBUO ADMXNieTRA- 
prlnsloAlUr for ONO, 
HNO. and DMA eUMea. The 
per^n appointed will share 
work in Oovernmaat, Public/ 
Bogil ^ Adg ljWratlon and re- 

The eoUflse has veil dseel- 
uped courses with excellent co¬ 
operation from pubUe authorities 
end a person of enterprise 
will find am^ eoope lor initia¬ 
tive to vork with an experl- 
enoed team eniasod in an 
expandlDff seheme of oourses 

HdM^frative ei^srtenoe would 
^ an advsntate. 

The point of esRry is dependent 
i‘'POQ suaUfl^oM and expcri* 
f'nce and additional increments 
are providsd for approved 


Government 
Professional or 



University of 
Birmingham 


OIPARTMXNT OV 
BOONOMICB 


Research Associate 
attached to the Esm4e 
Fairbairn Chair of 
Investment 
(re-adverusement) 


Applications are invited for the 
poet of RESEARCH ASSOCI¬ 
ATE for one year In the first 
inaUuioe from as soon as 
possible or lai October 1973. 

Candldatce should be quallfled 
In Economics or Business 
studies with some knowledge 
of econometric techniques and. 
if possible. Should be famillor 
with the computer and Ita 
anplioatlons. Some poatgraduate 
studies and/or business expeit- 
enoe is desirable but not 
essential. The main duties will 
be to work with the Professor 
of Investment in theorstlosl 
and applied research In money, 
banking and company finance, 
to aaaisi in the preaeotsiUon or 
a graduate course In " Money. 
Banking and Plnanoe '* and to 
conduct independent reecsreh in 


Salary ; 
F.e.8.U. 


C13a0-£1939 + 


AppnuaUons (3 ooptei) ^naming 
three referees by 5th Ji^ 
1972, to AsRst^ Regmtrar 
university of Birmingham. Box 
U3, Birmingham B16 TXT. 
from whom further paxticu^ 
and application forma should be 


nsm guote iwf 0/011/0. 


University of 
Otago 

DUNEDIN. NEW ZEALAND 

Visiting Appointments tn 
Economics 

The University of Otago is 
Interested In appointing one 
or more visiting lecturers or 
professors in the Department 
of Economics. The period of 
appointment would be for not 
less than two terms (normally 
commenoins about late Febru¬ 
ary) and appointments for 
longer periods would be desir¬ 
able. 


No parttcular field is specified 
but, as the Department la a 
small one. it is deslrsblc for 
an appointee to be able to 
teach a number of topics. 

Contraots will be negotiated 
individuslly but in general re¬ 
turn fares will be paid and 
a monthly salary based on 
current academic sealec (Lec¬ 
turer range—$NZ6.589 to 
$9,358 per annum). 

AppHeanta should be able or 
expect to be able to arrange 
secoodment from their present 
peats. 

Further psrttculara m avail¬ 
able from the weretary- 
General. AesoclAlton of Com¬ 
monwealth UniversiUee (Appts). 
35 Gordon Square, London 
WCIB OFF (Tel : 01-387 8573). 
or from the Registrar of the 
University. 

AppltoatioDS close la New 
Zesiaad and London on 30 
June 1971. 


University of 
Otago 

DUNEDIN. NSW ZEALAND 

Lecturer or Senior 
Lecturer in Accounting 

Applications are invited for 
the post of Lecturer or Senior 
Lecturer In Accounting, who 
should preferably have Interests 
In Flnandel AceountUig. The 
appointee will contribute to 
Commerce courses at undergrad¬ 
uate and postgraduate levels, 
and will have opportunities for 
consulting work sod lor 
intereeUng personal research 
within the developUig New 
Zealand environment. 

Solary Scales 

Lecturer ; INZ5.589-$7.149 per 
asmum; Senior Lecturer ; 
$NZ7,278-89.358 per annum 
with a bar at $8,579 per 
annum, 

Salary aoalea are subject to 
both triennial review and 
Interim coat-of-Uving adjust¬ 
ments. Within scales progres¬ 
sion to the grade maximum to 
by automatic annual incremeni. 

Further parttculara are avail¬ 
able ttom the Beeretary- 
Oeneral, AasoNatton of Oom- 
monwealth Univeraitlea (Appts). 
36 Gordon Square, London 
WOIB OFF (Tel : 01-367 8872). 
or from the Reglatrar of tlte 
university. 


AppUoaMons dose tn New 
Bsaland and London on is 
Jane 1971. 
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Voluntary Service Overseas 


The Council ol V.6.O. U looking ior a auooeemr to the present 
Director. Douglas WhlUng, who lif retiring in 1973. 

V.S.O. recruits, trains and looks after volunteers who assist developing 
countries in response to speciflr requests. Projects cover a wide 
range of development work, both rural and urban, with social, economic 
and technical aapects. Thia calls for volunteers with a wide variety 
of skills and educational, professioital or technical quallticatious. 

The Dlreotor is responsible lor co-ordlrutting the various departments 
through which he manages V 8.0 In addition he represenU the 
Coundl in all its contacts with orgaivlsations at naUgnal and Inter¬ 
national level concerned with volunteers This Involves a good deal 
of travelling, committee work and public speaking 

The appointment will be tor between five and ten years at a 
atartlng salary of not leas than X4.500 p.a 

Applications will be handled in confidence. Imtial letters enclosing 
a full curriculum vitae should be addressed to the consultant : 

M. J Graham-Jones, 

The Faculties Partnership. 

2ri Orosvetu>r Gardens, 

Lorrdon S.W.l- 


UNIVERSITEIT VAN AMSTERDAM 

Europa Instituut 

The International Course on European Integration 
needs an 

ECONOMIST 

Applicant will be offered the position of tutor in the 
economic Section of the post-graduate Course on 
European Integration. 

The Course is taught in the Engli'Sh language. 

Applicant must have a thorough knowledge of the 
economic aspects of European Integration. 

Salary will be according to the University's standards. 

Send applications to Mr Robert Adolfs, 

ICEI Executive Secretary. Europa Instituut, 

Herengracht 506, Amsterdam, the Netherlands. 


A National Economic Development Office 

_ ECONOMIC 

NEDO DIRECTOR 

Applications are invited for the post of Economic Oirecto*r tn the 
National Economic Development Office 

The Office IS concerned both with general questions relating to the 
management and y.owth of the economy and with the contribution 
made to economic growth by specific sectors of industry. The 
Economic Director gives professional guidance to the economist staff 
within the Office end directly advises the Director General on eil 
economic matit>rs The post calls for a capaicity to respond intellecto- 
«iiy to new »Je8.s combined with an ability to form a balanced and 
reasoned lodgment on current issues High academic qualifications, 
research experience and experience of working for or with public or 
qudSi-public bodies and m industry are desirable 

The appomtmohi is normally made for two years , salmry £6925 per 
annum (under review) , ESSU 

O'wng details of aqe, academic qualifications, publications 
expencnco looother with the names of three referees 
should b3 sent not l:.ier than 31 May 1972 to 

Mr P N Odell 

National Economic Development Office 

Millbank Tower 

Millbank 

London SW1P 4QX 


London School of 
Economics 

UNIVERSITY OP LONDON 

AppUootUms arp invited for 
appointmeot from 1 June 1972, 
or ae soon thereafter aa 
poaalble, to a Senior Reaearch 
OfBcerahlp and a Research 
OlAcenhlp In the Cerktre for 
Urban Eoononilca at the lAitidon 
School of Econonilcfl In connec¬ 
tion with a project on the 
economics of labour markete 
In London Candidates should 
be trained cconomlats and able 
to handle (ioiUi; preference will 
be Riven to those experlenoed 
In research in labour econ- 
omlGB. The appolntmeata will 
be for twe years, and will be 
on the salary soale lor Senior 
Research Offleers »t £2 229 x 
£14 <-£2,376 x £150-£2.676 X 
£147-£2.970 .* efll:Uncy bar; 
£3,117 X £147-£3,41I a veor 
plus £163 a year London 
Allowance, and for Research 
Offleers of £1,641 x £147-£2,082 
a year plus £162 a year London 
Allowance, with superannua¬ 
tion benefita In aaaeaalng the 
atartdng salary, consideration 
will be given to qualifications, 
age, and experience. 

Appllcationa should be re- 
oeived not later than 23 May 
1972 bv the Administrative 
Officer (Room H.610), The 
London School of Economics and 
PoHUcal Science (TE/13), 
Houghton Street, London 
WC2A 2AB. from whom appli¬ 
cation forma should be 
obtained 


University of York 

INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL AND 
ECONOMIC RESEARCH 

Research Fellowship in 
Economics 

Applications are invited from 
graduates in economics for a 
2-year reaearch fellowship ten¬ 
able at the Institute from July 
1872 or as early as poaalble 
thereafter 

The person appointed will bt* 
expected to work wl*hln the 
genecol tracneworlc of the Public 
Seotor Research Programme 
financed by the Social Science 
Reaearch Council and more 
spedfleaUy on studies ol : (a) 
the tffflclenoy of the nationalised 
industries ; and (b) the econ¬ 
omics of government contract¬ 
ing 

Salary scale £1,326 to £2.676 
Starting salary according to 
age and experience. 

Six copies of applioaitinns. 
naming three referees, should 
be sent by 2 June 19 2. to 
the Registrar. University ol 
York. HesUnglon. York, VOl 
5DD, from whom pirUculars 
may be obtained. Please quote 
reference number 12/7024 (a) 


For further appointments 
see pages 5, 126 to 134 


FULL-TIME TRADE 
UNION ORGANISER 

An Organiser is required by the National Union of Bank 
Empioyees to work principally in the London area but who 
may be required to work elsewhere from time to time. The 
successful applicant will be responsible for the efficient 
organisation of NUBE members and the recruitment of new 
members. Previous experience in this type of employment 
would be an advantage. Commencing salary £1,686 p.a. plus 
£150 London Allowance. A inoitor car will be provided. Good 
holidays and conditions of service. Official applicaiion forms 
available from: 

NUBE, Queens House, 2 Holly Road, 
Twickenham, TWl 4EL. 

Completed application forms to be returned to NUBE not 
later (than 31st May. 1972. 


COUMTY 




DEPARTMEHT OF PLANHINO 

SMiior Assistant 
Planning Officer 

There Is a vacancy for a Senior Assistant Planning 
Oflioer on S.O. Giiade 1 (£2,367-£2.7d6). 

Statlstldan/Econondst— 
Structure Plan Section 

to make a substantial contribution to the prtpmrs- 
tlon oi the Derby Stnicture Plan, The successful 
aipplicant should be a statlstlcan, economist or 
town planner with wide experience ol quantitative 
forecasting and analysis techniques, preferably 
In a planning conteaei. 

Appointment within the grade will depend on 
quallfloatlons and experience. 

Application form and ioib deeorlpUon from : 
Director of Planning, Department of Planning, 
The Oouneil House. Corporation Stneet, Derby. 
DBl 2rP. 

dosing date 9th Jung. 1973. 
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University of 
Melbourne 

Kilmany Scholarship 

[n the 

Department of Economic 
Research 

gUAIJPiCATlONS ; Degree In 
Economies. Preference will be 
f^ven to cendidaieo proposing 
t/) undertsJce research in 
economics or Industrial, 
tinanclal or social topics and 
especially in eeonomeirtc re¬ 
search on factors determining 
the growth of and fluctuations 
in the Australian economy. 

STIPEND : $A3.D00-|A7.00O 

per annum for a period of 
not more than two years. 

lultilal atlpend will be deter¬ 
mined according to age and 
qituiifloatlons. Applications 

Iroin recent graduates working 
towards higher degrees are 
m'-ouraged. 

PurLher InlormaUon, Including 
of travelling expenaes, 
and condltiona of appointment, 
IS available from the Registrar. 
All correspondence should be 
addressed to the Registrar. 
Attention : Mr. D. M Mead, 
(Kilmany HcholarshipK The 
university of Melbourne, 

mkvllle. Victoria. 3062. 

Australia. 

.sppllcatlons close on .tS June 

1972. 


University of 
Cambridge 

Assi.stant in Research 
in the Faculty of 
Evonomics and Politics ' 
Notice 


I hr Viaculty Board of 
Economics and Poll ties ^111 
-.hortiy proceed to the appoini- 
jiwnt of an Aaalatani In 
HNiearch whose duties will be 
tn assist the teaching staff of 
t.)t- Pueulty With atatisucal 
M irk and to organiae and take 
btiiUsttcs classes for under- 
Kradiiates. Applicants should 
itossesB either an honours 
negree In Economics with some 
traiiiing in atatlsUcs or 
Srppropriate siatlstloal experl- 
in a government office 
(*r other organlaatlon. The 
appuiuiment will be subject to 
the Statutes and Ordinances of 
the University and will be for 
two years In the first instance ; 
the person appol^d wlU be 
r(;qutred to enter upon the 
duues of the office ae from 1 
O^stober 1972, Re-appointments 
may be made lor periods not 
exceeding five years at a Uire. 

Tue pensiona^ stipends of 
holders of tTnlvenlty posu 
The present 
iwhsionable scale of supetids 
^ Mi AiBietant in Research is 
P-il7 a year, rising 1^ annual 

*■ toUows : hF *144 
£M91. by €138 to £Ue7 

subject to reduction 

wb'? "or** ••assss' 

(livideiici or holds a »Sr“' 

Uiiege adminlatratlvt 

PurUier ugrui 

thi' i<^ulty “ 


ShOOld M 





THE 

INTERNATIONAL 
MONETARY FUND 

WITH HEADQUARTERS IN 
WASHINGTON, D.C 

has career openings for 


TRANSLATORS 
AND REVISERS 


Candidates must have French as their mother tongue, 
must be proficient in the English language and be 
familiar with the terminology of modem macroeoMiomics 
in both French and English. Candidates should have 
several years of working experience as translators and 
should be able to translate independently economic 
documents into Frendi. A d^ree in economics would be 
an advantage and familiarity with monetary theory, 
public finance and international trade would be particu¬ 
larly valuable. 

Salaries will be commensurate with age, qualifications, 
and experience. The range for translators with proven 
ability will be up to $17,100 and for appointees with 
experience in revision it will be up to $20,^0 per annum, 
net of income tax. The possibility exists of rapid advance¬ 
ment for appointees who demonstrate outstanding 
keenness and ability. 

The Fund offers generous fringe benefits, including 
annual leave, family allowances, health insurance, paid 
home leave every two years, pension scheme, group Ufe 
insurance and education allowances. 

Candidates who meet the above requirements are 
invited to submit a curriculum vitae, including details of 
their professional career, to the 

Director qf Personnel 
International Monetary Fund 
19th and H Streets, N.W. 

Washington, D.C 204S1 
U.SJL 

llie sheeted candidates win be based in Washington, 
D.C. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


The University of 
Aston in 
Birmingham 

DBPARTMKNT OF 

INDUSTRIAL 

ADMINISTRATION 

Lecturer 

AppUoailons are Invited for a 
Lecturerahlp in Marketing 
Preference will be given to 
candidate* with knowledge of 
and interest in Market Re¬ 
search. 

Commencing salary in tite 
range £1.641-El,936 per annum 
on a scale rising to £3,999 per 
annum. 

Application forms and further 
particulars may be obtained 
from the Stan Officer CRef. 
No. 860/26), The University of 
Aston In Birmingham, Oosta 
Green. Birmingham B4 7ET. to 
whom anpltcatlons should be 
forwarded within 14 days of the 
appearance of this advertise¬ 
ment. 


City and County 
of Bristol 

EOUCATION DEPARTMENT 

Administrative Assistant, 
Information Section. 

Grade A.P.4 

(Salary £1,932-£2J99 p.a.i 

AppucaUons invited from 
suitably qualified persons for 
above post Work is largely 
concerned with provision of 
Btatisttoal information for the 
Education Department, but It 
is intended that the Section 
will provide a general Informa¬ 
tion service, especially in the 
light of Local Government 
re-organlaatlon. Knowledge of 
statistics desirable. 

Application forms (returnable 
by 3lst Miw) from Ohlef 
Bduoatton Office, Council 
House, College Green, Bristol, 
BSl 6TN. 


FULL-TIME 

HEGOTIATINe OFFICIAL 

A Technical and Services Officer is required by the National 
Union of Bank Employees. The suocossfill ^applicant will be 
based in London and will be required to deal with domestic 
negotiation's on behalf of technical and services members 
of the Union in the major banks and also national negotia¬ 
tions in respect of dhe Union’s tedhnical and services 
members. The salary range will be £1,936-£2,281 p.a. A 
motor car will be provided. Good holidays and conditions 
of service. Previous experience in this tyro of employment 
would be an advantage. Applications stating age, qualihca- 
tions, present and previous posts should be addressed to : 

Mr S. R. Lewis, 

NUBE, Queens House, 2 Holly Road, 

Twickenham, TWl 4EL 

to arrive not later than 31 st May, 1972. 


Kingston 

Polytechnic 

Lecturer II in 
Economic History 

SCHOOL OP ECONOMICS 
AND POLITICS 

A good Honours graduate, 
preferably with research 
experience. Is required to 
teach modern English and 
European Economic History. 
Preference will be given to 
candidates with a spedaJ 
interest in European Economic 
History end Western Social 
Hlatory. 

Salary £2473-£3201. 

Further information and 
aippUcatlon forms (to be re¬ 
turned by 2 B May) from the 
Appointments Officer. Kingston 
Polytechnic. Penrhyn Road, 
Kingston upon Thames KTl 
2EE. 01-849 1366. 


Wye College 

(UNIVERSITY OP LONDON) 

Research Fellow 

IN 

European Agricultural 
Economics 

AppllcaUons are invited for a 
Research Fellowship tenable at 
Wye College tor a period of 
up to five years The person 
appointed, who will work under 
the direction of Professor D 
K. Britton, will be required to 
study current developments In 
Europe (particularly in EEC. 
countries) In agricultural pro¬ 
duction, marketing and policy 
and to organise seminars end 
other means of mutual ex¬ 
change between the insututlons 
Involved, both academic and 
operatloniol Ability to read and 
weak French or German 
fluently Is essential, and appli- 
canta should have had training 
and research experience in 
agricultural economics, market¬ 
ing or related fields Salary 
will be at an appropriate point 
on a scale rising from £1,641 
to £3.705 according to age 
and qualifications Superannua¬ 
tion under P.6.S ti Starting 
date by arrangemrnt. 

Apply to ihe Secretary. Wye 
College (E/b), Ashford, Kent, 
from whom further particulars 
may be obtained. Closing date, 
3l8t May 1972 


Economic Models 
Group of 
Companies 

An expanding economic con¬ 
sultancy based In London, 
Peterlee New Town and New 
York and speciallalng In the 
use of quantitative techniques, 
requires an assistant consultant 
economlst/econometriclan. Can¬ 
didates should have high 
academic quail ficatlons. 

Appllcatlona setting out quail- 
tlCAtlons. details and experience 
and income required shot Id be 
sent to : 

Managing Director, Economic 
Models Limited, 19. West 
Eaton Place. l<nndon. 8W1X 
8LT 


University of 
Bristol 

AMENDED ADVERTISEMENT 

Lectureship and Temporary 
Lectureship in Economics 

The Department of Economics 
Invites applications for one 
Lectureship and one Temporary 
Lectureship in the fields o( 
either <t) Microeconomics and 
Industrial Economics or di) 
Macroeconomics and Publn 
Sector Economics. The Lecturc- 
thlp is tenable from IM 
September 1972, on the salary 
scale £1641 lo £3999. with 
initial salary according to 
qualltlcatlons and experience 
The Temporary Lectureship is 
for one year only, tenable from 
1st August 1972, at a salary 
within the range £1641 tu 
£2676, according to qualifications 
and experience Further par¬ 
ticulars may be obtained from 
the Registrar, University 
Senate House, Bristol BS8 ITIl, 
to whom applications should bt- 
sent by 31&t May (Please 
quote reference EB). Those 
who have already applied for 
♦ he recenily-advertlsed Tem¬ 
porary Lectureship in Economics 
will be Considered automatically 
under the terms of this 
advertisement 



MARKET RESEARCH ASSISTANT 
Cardiff up to £1884 

Market research man needed with degree tn econ¬ 
omics or equivalent plus two years' experience 
ol research tech'uques. Function will be to conduct 
sampling, interviewing, data collection and analysis 
plus the necessary report writing. Responsibility to 
the Board's economist Salary £1596-£1884. Please 
apply in writing quoting reference F8E and giving 
lull details of career, salary and personal htetory 
to Senior Personnel Officer. Wales Gas Snelling 
House, Bute Terrace, Cardiff CF1 2UF 


WALESGAS 


University of 
Queensland 

AUSTRALIA 

Lecturer or Senior 
Lecturer in Accounting 

Applicants tu have suitable 
adadsmic qualifications and an 
Interest *n Financial Account¬ 
ing, Previous professional and 
teaching experience desirable 
but not essential. 

Salary : Senior Leetursi' 

|A9640-$AM,130 per annum : 
Lecturer IA6667-6A9266 per 
annum 

Other Benefits : Superannua¬ 
tion similar to F 8 S.U.. hous¬ 
ing assistance, study leavs, and 
travelling and removal 
expeiiaes. 

Additional information and 
application forma will be 
supplied upon request to the 
Secrebsry-Oeneral. Association 
of Commonwealth Unlversttdes 
(Appts). 36 Gordon Squars, 
London WCIH OFF (Tel : 01- 
387 8672). 

Applications close in London 
urn in Brisbane on 36 Juae 


University of 
Lagos 


Applications are invited for 
following posts in School ot 
Social Studies ; 

a) PROFESSOR / ASSOCIATE 
PROFESSOR OF BOON- 
OM20S 

"issuer 

C) ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF 
SOCIOLOGY 

Salaries ; Protutor £N 3 . 30 '| 
p.a.. Associate Profo«ov 
fN 3 ,a 60 p.a. (£N 6 £7 Iter- 

UngJ. The British Oovern- 
ment may supplsment saiarv 
in range £l,060-n.I60 ps 
(Sterling £or married 
and l7%-£800 p.a. (sterling) 
for single tppcintiM and provld^ 
children’s education altowan*;^' 
and holiday visit paMaK«^ 
Family passaims; 
allowances : regulsr oversea* 
leave ; auperaonuatlon »cheme 
Detailed eppliratians (6 

whom parueulari are obtain- 
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noranda 

dividend notice 

notice is hereby given that a 
quarterly dividend of Thirty 
Cents (300 share Cana¬ 
dian funds, has been declared 
by the Directors of Noranda 
Mines Limited, payable 
June 15, 1972 to Share- 
holders of record May 12, 
1972. 

By Order of the Board, 

R. C. ASHENHURST, 
Secretary 

foronto, Ontario, 

Aprrl 28, 1972. 


BUSINESS NOTICES 


EDIVAD LIMITED 


InternatitiMl Cansaltintf 


A new company with professional skills of Manpower Planning, 
Executive Search, Counselling, Remuneration and experience in 
the United Kingdom, United States and Continental Europe. 


6 TARLETON GARDENS, LONDON, SE23. 
Tel: 01-699 0890. 


Classified 

Advertisement Rates 

Liniigt C0.60 per line 
Display £10.00 per f.c.i. 

Box number provided free of ehirge. 

Latest date for acceptance of copy, noon 
Wodnetday. 

Telephone JEJ Johnton 01 <930 5155 


NEW YORK 

£40 

L.A. 

£60 

FLY DAFFODIL 


836 4553 607 6914 

35 BOW STREET. 
COVENT GARDEN, 
LONDON, WC2. 



For the 

raocrd—Aate Reaearch 

Bulletiu, 

a complete monthly 

aummaJ-y 

of evente In 

B. 6r 

S.E Aflda Free index 

from 

Dept 7, 

P.O. Box 91, 

Alex- 

andra. 

Singapore 



APPOINTMENTS 


University of 
Surrey 

ApuUcatlona are InvlCed for 
an 8S.RJ7. Reaaaroh Student- 
ship in Economloe. Caodldatea 
should have an Intereet In the 
constrvtcUou of forecaaUng 
models tor energy and have 
( 0 . eimeot to obtain thle 
summer) Pint or Opper Second 
tnsu Honours degreca in 
eoonomtca with atattodci and/or 
foonomeirloe. 

Applicants should write with 
details of quall&caUons and the 
I'amcs of two referees, to 
Proteasor 0. Rohliieoi^ Depart¬ 
ment of Bcononrtce. university 
or Surrey, Stag BllJ, OiiUdford, 
Surrey. 


For further 
announcements 
seepages 5,126 to 134 


Mary 


INTERFINEXA s a 

From Corporate Development 
to Mergers and Acquisitions. 


We are completing our team which deals with mergers and acquisitions 
by adding a man experienced in such operations. The candidate shotild 
have real competence in finance or marketing, and a long experience in a 
managerial position. 

We are a subsidiary of a major international banking institution in 
Europe and the United States and also of a leading European management 
consulting firm. 

Because of these associations we are able to offer to expansion minded 
companies the complete service of corporate development in Europe. Each 
project that we undertake is handled by a team which includes lawyers, 
financial experts, operating managers, and research and development 
specialists. Such a team permits us to assure a total service to our clients. 

Our new company has already organized with success several important 
mergers and acquisitions in Europe. 

Resumes and references should be sent to Interfinexa, attention 
Mr. Quintard. 


5, rue J. Balmat, 
Gen^e 


20, rue dela Paix, 
Paris ler 
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BUSINESS & PERSONAL 


COURSES AND LECTURES 


MICHAEL ROWLEY ' ConUct 
Mother now. Peter to marry 
In June.--Chrla, 


Escoris/Hostesses 

To entertain jour cUmta In 
London. 723 B691 


norpe 
■ saunas 


The betc insulated tauna from FINLAND 
I Sand lor details 

I plus Solar(Ums 1600 6 2000 

(ISp OKtro for ‘Sauna Story’ booklet) 

, Dept. E, Cleeve Prior, Eveehom, Wore*. 

THOUGHT ABOUT 
MAKING REAL MONEY 
BUT WONDERED 
WHERE TO START ? 

If you sure prepared to work 
in London or the South East 
this IS a Chance for you to 
make hlKh profits for yourself 
without taking risks and with* 
out Klvlnc up your job. 
Worklnf? part-time you could 
earn £200-1300 monthly or 
£10.000 p.a. plus, for a full- 
time effort. 

Be amonifst the first to take 
advantage of this exceptional 
opportunity- Contact us now 
by telephoning : 

4601/4092. 

SooU Janies of Westminster 
Ltd. 

*TM» business is not aseoclated 
loftA Life Assurance, cosmetics, 
dlBcc’unt club,I or detergents. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


wanted urgently, a mil¬ 
lionaire or several noar- 
mUlionalres to contribute or 
promise £100,000 by May 27th 
of this year to a non-profit 
dlstrlbuUng organdsatton reg- 
lAbered as a charity for 
tlie purpose of making It 
po^bie to fulfil the complete 
plan lor ljondun‘s first major 
Theatre and Arts Centre for 
Young People from 4 to 25 
years old The larger part of 
the complete plan Is assured 
to the tune of nearly half a 
million pounds subject to the 
achievement of this extra 
£100,000. 

Any donation will be welcome 
to enable this rare and miracu¬ 
lous opportunity to be seised. 
'Die time Is short. Please 
wnte for details to : The 
Chairman, UTC, c/o A. 
Kramer Co.. 40 Portland 
Place, London Wl. 


Ysu can't go wrong 
witb as 
OTIS KING 
CALCULATOR 

Short of a computer this 
is the neatest, speediest 
and most accurate calcu 
lator in the world 
multiplies, divides, does 
percentages, metric and 
exchange conversions, 
etc —end in next to 
no time. Price £4.50 
(money back if not 
completely 
satisfied) Send 
for free leaflet.- 

Garble Umited 

Dept. EM22, 

54 Dundonald Road, 
London. SW19 3PH. 

Tel : 01-642 7023 



ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA 

Dividend No. 339 

Notice is hereby given that a dividend of 
24 cents per share upon the paid-up capital 
of this Bank has been declared for the current 
quarter and Mfill be payable at the Bank and 
its branches on or after 1st June 1972 to share¬ 
holders of record as at the close of business 
on 29th April 1972. 

By Order of the Board, 

J. K. Finlayson, 
Chief General Manager 


nNIVBRSlTY OP IONDON ; 
A lecture entitled " Develop- 
meitt PlMinlng for Gresier 
Equiilty ” will be delivered by 
Professor P. O. Pyait i Warwick) 
at 6 p.m. on IBth May at 
Queen Mary College, Mite End 
Road. El 4Na. ADMiaSlON 
FREE. WITHOUT TIOKET. 
Academic Registrar. 


ABBEY SCHOOL FOR BPBA- 
KERS trims top people to 
speak in public. Two-day 
courses London for beglnnen 
and experlonoed ipeaksra 
June 9-10. Privttte tulUoD 
01-499 2700. 


For further appointments 
see pages 5,126 to 133 


UNIVERSITY OP liONDON : 
A course of two lectures 
entlUed " Modern Oepltal" 
Theory and the Concept of 
Exploitation " wdll be delivered 
by Professor C. C von Welz- 
sicker (Heidelberg) at 6 p.m 
ua 2Jrd and 34th 14ay at 
London School of Boonomlcs, 
Houghton Street, Aldwych 
W02A 2AE. ADMiraiON FREE, 
WITHOUT TICKET, Academic 
Regtetrar. 


EDUCATION 


University of 
Aston Management 
Centre 

Scholarships in 
Management Studies 

AppUoaUona are invited for 
scholarships tenable at the 
University of Aston Manage¬ 
ment Centre. The echolarshlps 
which will be to the value of 
£1,000 each wlU meet the 
tuition and residence fees of 
the Advanced MAnagement 
Course. This course leads to a 
Diploma of the University and 
may subseauently in approved 
cases give partial exemption 
from the requirements for an 
M.Bc. of the Unlvcrxlty. 

The course dates are from 3nd 
October 1073 to 30th March 
1973. 

Candidates should normally be 
not less than 26 years of age 
A degree or equivalent quah- 
Aoation will be taken into 
consideration but are not 
formal requirements : import¬ 
ance will be attached to 
Industrial, admlnlstsAlve or 
other relevant experience. 

Full particulars may be 
obtained from the Secretary, 
Residential Centre, Unlveralty 
of Alton Management Centre, 
36 Wake Green Road. Birming¬ 
ham B13 9PD. 


Read fof a 
Degree at Home 

Bueceiiful Postal Tuition for 
OCB O and A levels fall boards). 
London University Degrees. Teachers* 
and Profeialona: exams. Business 
Studies. Gateway Oounes for the 
Open umverstty. Guidance by 
Graduate Tutors. Fees by instalmenla. 
Woliey Hall is Accredited by the 
GAOC. FREE pr<tfpectus from 
Wyndham Mimgan, MBE. MA. 
Prindpsl, Department OAl, 


Wolsey Hall 

Oxford. OK} SFII. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON; 
A course of two teetuxee 
entitled " 1. On Body- 
PoUUcs 2. Reading Capitol " 
will be delivered by Professor 
J. O’Neill (Ontario) on IBth 
and 17th May at 6 p.m. ai 
London School of Economics, 
Houghton Street, Aldw^ 
W.d.2. ADMISSION FREE 
WITHOUT TIOKET, Academic 
Registrar. 


Home Study Tuition 
BSc (Econ) LL.B. 

and other external degrees of the 
University of London. Specially 
prepared courses for the Federstion 
of Stock Exchanges, for Accountancy. 
Company Secretaryship, Law, Cost!ns. 
Banking, insurance Marketing. OCK 
Also many thoroughly useful (non- 
exam) courses in Business Subjectu. 

Write today for details or advice, 
stating subjects in which interested 

Metropolitan College 

(Dept. 093). St Albans, or 
call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, 
London. EC4. Tcl. 01-348 6874 
(Founded 1910.) 

Accredited by the Council lor the 
AccrcditaUon of Ourrespondence 
Colleges. 


RATIONAL 

EXTENSION COLLESE 

provides degree, GCE, and 
professional courses for 
study at home. Also Gate¬ 
way courses for intending 
Open Univerelty students. 
Individual and expert 
tuition by practising 
teachers and weekend semi; 
nars at Oxford ann 
Cambridge. 

Write now for a free Guide 
to Courses to 
Marilyn Mellor. Room 
National Extension College, 
Cambridgo. _ 

Learn German in 
Germany 

Crash oourass for buslncssmrn 
throughout the yoar. 8um»Y 
holiday realdcnttil ocurijs. aU 
' A * Level prep. Mo^“ 
methods. Fantastic 
Alany extra-oonrlcular a<^Titlc» 
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NEW YORK’S 



Accommodations for 
transient and residential 
occupancy. The Carlyle 
offers the full panoply of 
services associated with in¬ 
ternationally-known hotels 
of its calibre. Three superb 
restaurants. 







Madison A venue at 7fiih St, 

New York,N. Y. 10021 

lelephone: (212) RH 4-1600 
Cable. THK CARLVLii, Ncw York 
Ini. Telex: 620692 



Recommendatioiit of: 

0 Marcli 1170 - BUY. 

0 August 1970 - BUY. 

© Otcombor 1970 - lower prices 
first quarter 1971. 

O FebruaiY 1971 ~ make major 
commitments around 297 - 
290. 

© June 1971 - prices above 340 
soon 

© August 1971 - BUY late Oc¬ 
tober early November. 

O September 1971 - prices at 
285 undervalued. 

© November 1971 - BUY. Sig¬ 
nificantly higher prices. 

For over a quarter of a century, 
our basic research has enabled us 
to anticipate well in advance a 
major reversal in the price trend. 
It is indicative of the commodity 
work performed by us for many 
large corporations in industrial and 
agricultural commodities. 

Your inquiry on your corporation 
letterhead is requested addressed 
to: 

J. Carvel Lange 

International, Inc. 

Subsidiory of Induslrlul UoMnedily Ctrp. 
m Eosi 42nd St.. New Yarfc. N.Y. 19017 

Ubit ECONOOIAM TsIspbMf; t12497-m2 

39tb Y99r World Wid9 StrvieB 


SNIA VISCOSA 

SodetS per Azioni—Head Office: Via MontebeUo, 18, Milan 

Capital: Lit. 64,107,750,000 

Annual General Meeting of 28th April, 1972 


The OonuMny's Anmia] Geneml Meeting was held und^ the 
ciuEurmanship of Avv. Luigi Saovta MarJia. World proauotion of 
dhemkJrt flbree rose by 10.3 per cent as against 5.1 per cent 
in 1970. ItaUan output rose by 14.5 per cent cosupaned wnth 
a fan of 3.9 per cent in 1970. ProduoUon oapacSty reroain^ 
suble for artificial fibres but increased appreciably for synthetic 
fibres. ^ ^ 

Sales bo oubahle cudbomers botailled Ut. 229,200 m. m a^nst 
Lit. 202,600 m. in the previous year, an increase of 13^4 per 
cent, tneduding trading nothin the Group tobaHmg lit. 26,300 m., 
the Compgny^ oversfi trade figure flor 1971 amounted to Lit. 
256,100 m. Sales to outside cusbomers bv the Groiy. 
associated comognlies boCIi in Itaily and abroad, toballed Lit. 
368.300 m. as against Ut. 345,300 m. in the previous year 
■The Texiblle Division*! biisineas suffered from the ymrld surplj* 
hi the pnoductioci of synthetic fibres. Mas by vohime ^ 
19.5 per cent oomiMtred with a falil of 13.5 per cent in 1970. 
In tenns of indtae, however, sales rose by 
per cent, midnbr beosiise of the steady fall in the prices 
of synthMlc fibres. 

The business of bhe Choinloal Division, the Engineering 
Division, the Defence and Aerospace Dl^iion as as 
sundry enterpftees was ftilily satisfactory having regard to the 
general eoononific sttuation in Italy. 

The raport of the Board of Dlltectom doses vjto certain 
condusfve remarks which clerlfy the reasons 
tesukg were unsat&sfaobory. 'Hiese were mostly olrcumsibanceB 
unoonnecited wMh piCNhidtbn. The Mil in earnings was inter- 
|uitlonBl In chameber even If ft made ftseff felt more serlousJy 
in Hidy. 

JJ>* drop in pricM. anrUlcutaily noddle •21 .“,.SII£i*kS 

W>re* wm ooacorMdTwu duj to iti« grave ci^ 

excess piodttoblon ewidity. lllis was due to huge pew piams 


coming into service at the same time as a result of a polticy 
of vertical integration carried out by some of the most iinportarvt 
dhexittiiort campandee in Western Europe in order to find outlets 
for their huge output of petrochemfeaU. 

The report ends by saying: "To ovemme this situation with 
all the other circumstances beyond our control, it is necessary 
to brandh out in various directions: at home we must continue 
bo follow, and indeed strengthen, the moat advan;^ trends 
of tedhnoioi^ reaeardh. applying bo our ptanbs such imprpve- 


oo-<^nB«lon wtHh the Montteoabini-Edison Grew Is teufid to 
contribute mateoMily bo putting production in the whole sector 
on a better footing. ^ ^ * 

At international levs’ the reality of a unified Ewopiaan market 
requires an effort to establish uniformity of trends end language 
among European producers, thus pramoiring a developinent thait 
is both co-ordinated and adjusted to the future consumption 
of chemical fibres envisaged for the Conahon Market by 1960, 
when it is expected bo account for around 70 per cent of lha 
consumption of the main texrile fibrn. ^ 

In this context we are planning an IncreiBie in syirthatic ^res 
in due course, even fn parrial substitution of ceUtrioeic fibres: 
a further dfveratfleabion in chemioali and engineering, and 
orgairiaatlonrtl Improvements in the fielde of production and 
marketins In order to be ready bo contsilMibe to the econcsnolic 
recovery of our country that we all hope for,’* 

Finally bhe report comments on the vnrtous ftems of the balance 
riieet for the year. Depreciation set aside in the batence sheet 
bobsfled lit 15,500 m. after utilising the balanoe of proAts 
equivalent to Ut. 854 m, brought forward from ^previous years, 
and apart from the credit baftances of LH. 6Ji83 m. In respect 
of ttmtmy revaharrion. 
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THB ecmOMBT MAY IS, t<)f2 


A bank 
that combines 
youthful energy 

with sound business management 
and friendly, efficient service 
is a good bank to 
do business with. 

Don*t you agree? 



Maybe that’s why 

we can’t stop growing. 

(Who wants to?) 

SAITAMA BANK 

IIFAI) ()I 1 I( I I akasugt Urawa, Saitania Japan 
1()K\() OI[Rl & lORFlLrN DU'AKIMFNI 
Kyobashi, ( huo'ku. I okvii ( C ablt*“S AKjIN TOKYO, 
niex 122811 12017b) 

Other Hranch Olfues HI in inaj<ir c it its m Japan 
Overseas Representative Offices: 

20 Exchange Plue New York, N\ 1000^ USA 
Cable SArrAMA(iINNFW\()KK lelex 2234l(y 
9/I2( htapside London L( 2 Telex 88fi400 




combiiK'‘j tho refaouicps of live 
interdependent companies who manufacture and 
distribute phaimaceuticals in ovet GO countries 
Hoiphaq also enqueues in lesoatch langing fiom 
moleculdi biology to the use of flavans 

Fach Horphag vitality pill known th(^ world 








(OR VirOKASAII m FRJUMX) 

< out nil five vurimiri*' ‘jC von mmoial'i <md nine 
t^]f u (»nl 

th tiHO nelj) j)hdrma(’t‘utical inriMbtiier in 
in nw lof uicj c oiiritriei to establi .h foimulao 
that .uu liP of then pditiculai jreas 

Honno Pharma KG DI Berlin R1 Kochstraaso 18 
Hormc-PhaixnaLTD London SW1Y5EA 123 Pall Mall 
Pharma I ranceS A Pans 1 93Pantm, 81 Rue Jules Auffrol 
Horphabel S A Bruxelles 1200 75 Avenue E. Vandervelde 
Interhorphag S A CH 1200 Geneva 22 Rue de la Cite 


Empire Stores 

(Bradford) Limited 

EXCELLENT RESULTS 

Points from Statement of Chairman Mr. Joseph 

Fattonru MBE TD JP for year ended 31st January 1372 

B Sales increased by 16.7% to £36,105,000 

B Group Net Profit another record increase 
by SVo to £2,697,000 in spite of Post 
Office strike. 

B Final Dividend of 11%. Dividend for year 
ISiVo compared with 151% in previous 
year. 

B Bonus Share Issue of one new Share for 
every eight. 

B An excellent result in spite of increased 
costs of installing computer. New ware¬ 
house now complete and mechanised 
assembly being installed. 

B Mr. Joseph Fattorini retires as Chairman, 
June 9th. Mr. C. T. Wells new Chairman 
Mr. Allen Nichols to be Managing 
Director. 


Year ended Sist January 

1972 

1971 

Profit before taxation 

£2,697JX)0 

£2.470.000 

Taxation 

£1,100,000 

£1,025,000 

Profit after taxation 

£1,597,000 

£1,450,000 

Ordinary dividend 

C492X)00 

£406,000 


EMPIRE STORES (BRADFORD) LIMITED 
18 CANAL ROAD. BRADFORD 


HiglftarMl M Authorised as Second Claes Mall, Post Offloe Dept, OtUwa Own POOf d by David BiMbdBfB Ltd, k 

SpBd petaM m XbfIaBd by HaaelU Offset lAA . sumich Cover and oOlottr aeoUon littwdVMSidbff 12 MBiiiSrK M J 

^ mnnms** M«. » m jum* sttMt. uhmob ywiT wwiwK tiwiaiMa gUBtoSm t ^ jd 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 



Airlease 9% 

Barclays B\% 

Bo'g Warner B% 

Commerctal Union 8'»% 

Esso 8% 
hord 8% 

General Motors 8*4% 

Gr-neral Telephone & Electric G 
Slu-ll 8% 

Hill Samuel 8'»% 

Rank 8’4% 

Transorcan Gulf 6% 
l irestone (DM) 7**% 

Prov of Nova Scotia (DM) 7**"; 
ICI (/:/DM)8% 


2jl 

4 148 ’^ 

) 17(1 

1695 
1 3I3’» 

5 262 

'• 41 '* 

155. 

1 135 

B 142 

I'* 

't t i\ 

H I’O 

30 5830 


Xo 63670 

1 il6 


Ordinary 

stock! 


Banks, other financial 

Algemene Bank FI 319 

Aniitrrd*m-Rot FI 72‘i 

Aust ft NZ Bank 3 j&p 

Bank of America S42*a 

B of Ireland 440p 

B of Montreal 970p 
B Nac de Mexico P 85 

B of NS Wales 408p 

B of Scotland 660i> 

B Bruxelles Er B H 

B dc Pans Pays Bas Fr 264 

Bankers Trust S59*« 

Barclays 420p 

Can Imp Com cl3 

Charterhouse Group I09p 
Chase Manhattan ft58 

Chemical Bank NY 554‘* 

Commerzbank DM 2] 

Credit Commercial Fr 167 

Credit Fontier Fr 417 

Crt’dli Suisse Fr 5 4C 

Ocutschr Bank DM 33 

Dieidner Bank DM 2G 

First Nat City l$6*4 

Fu)i Y490 

Hambros 470p 

Hill, Samuel i66p 

lOSMgni II'. 

Hongkong A Sh £l6’i 

KIcInwort Benson t96p 

Kredlotbank Fr R 7< 

Kundenkredlt r^'4 3! 

Lambert LTnd FrB23 

LBI 420p 

Lloyds 779p 

Manuf's Hanover T'u 134^* 
Mediobanca L 8080 

Mercantile Credit 270p 

Mercury Secs 224p 

Midland 7t6p 

Mitsui Y 303 

Montagu Trust 3d7p 

Morgan J P |90*t 

Nat ft Grindlays 580p 

Nai Australasia $A3‘9 

Nat Com Grp 2l4p* 

Nat West 420p 

Norsk Creditbk %I2I 

Royal Canada OS's* 

Schroders B60p 


Standard A Chart 
Suez 

Sumitomo 
Swiss Bank Corp 
Union Bank Switz 
Union Discount 
United Dorn Tat 


Inaurance 
Aetna Life ft Cas 
Allianz Veralch 
Comm Union 
F-igle Star 
Gen Accident 
Generali 
Gdn Royal Exch 
1 egal ft General 
Nat Nedflandn 
Pearl 
Phoenix 
Prudential 
Rojral 

^imAllltnen 
Taliho Har |k P 
ToImo Heriftf 
ZurteKIm ; 


Price, 

Change 

Yield 

May 10, 

on 

May 

19/2 

week 

10 

■ini 



FI 319 

2 

S 3 

FI 72‘i 

1-4 

4‘7 

335p 

7 15 

2 9 

S42*4 

- I't 

2 6 

440p 


3 2 

970p 

1 20 

3 3 

P85 


8 8 

408p 

1 3 

2 3 

660p 

20 

3 1 

Fr B 2615 

|30 

4-6 

Fr 264 2 

1 6 

5 1 

»59*, 

I'* 

4 8 

420p 

24 

2 3 

cn 

1 ’• 

2 1 

I09p 

'• 

3 8 

858 

- '4 

3 4 

SS4*. 

- \\ 

s i 

DM 237'* 

3 

3-4 

Fr 167 

3 1 

4 9 

Fr 417 

3 

5 1 

Fr 5 4000 

1 25 

2 0 

DM 332 


7 / 

DM 281 

+8 

3 ? 

SS6'4 

1*. 

2 3 

Y490 

i 5 

1 2 

470p 

10 

1 6 

ie6p 

14 

2 C 

SI'. 



£l6'i 

- 1 

2-2 

I96p 

e 

1 9 

FrR 7000 

^60 

2 6 

r.'d 359 

1 3 

2-8 

Fr B2235 

h40 

1 4 

420p 

5 

2 4 

779p 

45 

2 0 

S34^. 

1 *■ 

4 5 

L 80800 

1 1810 

1-4 

270p 

23 

2 8 

224p 

24 

i 4 

7t6p 

48 

2 5 

Y303 

! 3 

1 7 

3J7p 

-8 

1 2 

S90>a 

!»• 

3 1 

580p 


2 8 

$A3 99 

- 0 04 

30 

2l4p* 

12 

7 4 

420p 

30 

2 1 



7 4 

as't* 


2 4 

B60p 

40 

1-3 

383p 

26 

2 9 

Fr B2930 

^ IS 

5 0 

» FrB2650 

-25 

5 6 

42Sp 

20 

2 8 

Fr 360 

6 

5 2 

1 SOS 

IS 

1 2 

Fr S 4330* 

ISO 

1-8 

Fr S 4380 

iW 

2 3 

600p 

30 

40 

272p 

2S 

2 3 

S65'e 

-»a 

2 S 

DM 450 

-2 

1-3 

238pii 

-16 

3-5 

STOP 

38 

3 6 

2 o:b 

L^2S0 

8 

12640 

3 2 
0-8 

254p« 

14 

3-5 

3V0p 

FI 69-2 

-16 

-4'i 

2-7 

2-9 

378f> 

17 

3-0 

280p* 

~I6 

3 4 

201 p 

-10 

2-9 

42Sp 

21 

3$ 

vm 

-26 

3-1 

4*7 

17 

YStO 

42 

l-l 

rr sm 4 52S 

, 3 0 


Prices. 

197? 

Ordinary 

Price. 

Change 

Yield 



stocks 

May 10. 

on 

May 

High 

Low 


1972 

week 

10 



Breweries, etc. 




116 

89 

Allied Brrwcrlc-; 

I07p 

-8’, 

3-2 

69 

55 

Anheu'.er'Buvch 

S67'4 

i ». 

0-9 

188 

148 

Bas*;. CliArrington 

I79p 

8 

2-8 

155 

132 8 

BoK NV 

FI 147 7 

2 3 

2-4 

184 

117 

Courage 

I63p 

12 

2 9 

199 

151 

Distillers 

IBBp 

9 

3-4 

38 

33% 

Distill Se.\grainN 

$37 

% 

1 9 

470 

420 

Dortmund Union 

DM 437 

Vt 

2 3 

244 

184 

Guinness 

237p 

-6 

30 

299’i 

238', 

Hemeken 

H 284 

1 6 

1 2 

285 

234 

K inn Brewery 

Y 275 

4 

7 7 

18'. 

15*. 

Nat Distillers 

$I6*. 

% 

5 6 

114 

88*7 

Scottish & Newe 

lOUp 

8’i 

2 8 

97 

70 

5th African Bi 

92p 

P, 

3-2 

264 

163 

Watney, Mann 

2J2p 


2 3 

110*7 

84', 

Whitbread ’A’ 

I07|i 

e% 

3 1 



Building, building material-j 



520 

419 

A'so< Porilai d 

489p* 

28 

2 9 

246 

1/8 

BPB Indminri 

226p 

19 

2 9 

20*. 

14', 

Boise Cascade 

$14% 

P. 

1 7 

344 

25? 

Bovis Ltd 

320p 

21 

1 9 

247 

195 

Ciments Lafarge 

Fr 243 

t 6 

5-8 

2650 

2100 

CirnenU-i it*s Bnq 

Fr B 2585 

l90 

5 1 

393 

233 

Ccistain 

36Sp 

23 

3-1 

143 

105 

Fng China Clays 

112p 

II 

2-1 

23300 

19050 

lljlcemt-ni 1 

L 23300 

, 1600 

2-1 

224 

1/9 

Laing ‘A’ 

2l2p 

-6 

l-l 

18: 

■ 15 

London Dnck 

I63p 

12 

3 1 

232 

158 

Mar ley 

207p 

22 

2 7 

375 

325 

Pilkingron Bros 

35/p 

17 

2 8 

170 

124 

Kediand 

I54p 

15 

19 

182 

149 

Rugby Portland 

I60p 

16 

2 3 

173 

151 

otL-clh-y 

I56p 

-4 

3 4 

310 

250 

farm if 

278p 

25 

3 3 

360 

308 

layloi Woodrow 

3ISp 

12 

1 8 

275 

21? 

Wimpey 

250p 

1 8 

1-0 



Catering, hotels, entertainment 


173 

43 

A1VA’ 

ISOp 

$50*. 

IS 

4 7 

57'. 

45% 

CBS 

% 

2 8 

280 

202*1 

Granada ’A' 

262p 

12 

2 1 

275 

200 

Grand Metropolitan 

245p 

7 

1 I 

55*. 

43% 

liotiday Inns 

$49% 

4-% 

0 S 

714 

600 

Lyons A’ 

/OOp 

-7 

1 9 

243 

167 

Fiusi Hoiises-Fort»- 

237p 

4 

4 2 



Chemicals 




77 1 

62 8 

AKZO 

FI 68 7 

fS 9 

5-8 

81.5 

713 

ANIC 

L 727 



40'. 

33% 

Amci Cyanainid 

$35*. 

t % 

V's 

172-7 

137 

BASF 

DM 172 7 

r5-7 

4 3 

152 

129 2 

Bayer 

DM 147 

+ 1 

4 4 

2940 

2580 

CltJA-GFlGY 

FrS2B40 

F80 

0-8 

93', 

78 

Dow 

$87% 

-2*e 

2 0 

175*1 

I44*« 

Dupont 

$161*. 

2 

3 1 

399 

327 

Fisons 

382p 

$2S% 

-4 

3-0 

30*4 

2S% 

W R Grace 

i-% 

5 9 

176 9 

146 

Hoechit 

DM !66's 

r 2-6 

4-5 

305 

238 

ICI 

264p 

-4 

5 2 

101 

63 

Laporte 

96p 

1 9 

2 1 

55 

46 

Monsanto 

$54% 

1 % 

3 3 

751 

664% 

Montecjitinl-Fdlson 

LciSO 

7 


1030 

875 

Noisk Hydro 

Ki 930 

-5 

l-l 

199 

156 

Rhone Poulenc 

Fr 176 

- 7 

6-6 

2710 

2370 

Solvay ’A' 

Fr B3600 

li) 

5 9 

184 

136 

St Gobain 

Fr 176 

- 48 

5-2 

219 

198 

Takeda Chemical 

r 204 

2 

4 2 

49 

41% 

Union Carbide 

$47*. 

- >*• 

4-2 



Coal ft steel 




4645 

3875 

Arbed 

FrB4IOO 

-380 

6-1 

34*. 

26% 

Bethlehem 

$31 


3.9 

12 80 

11-65 

Broken Hill Pty 

$A 12-25 

-010 

8-0 

171-9 

136-6 

Denain Longwy 

Fr 168*8 

-31 

321 

286 

Rnilder 

L3IS 

+3*s 

li‘9 

148 

134 

Fried Krupp 

DM 142 

-.6 

7-0 

161 ' 

151 

GreAfat AB 

Kr 162 

-6 

7-4 








I3S 

Pncci, 197? 

Ordinary 

Prit*. 

Change 

Yiald 

High 

Low 

stocks 

May. 10. 
J972 

on 

week 

May 

10 

500 

418 

Tubr IhvcMriK-nts 

446p 

4 

4 3 

?8', 


US IndiinlriAN 

$24', 

r. 

2 6 

l?l 

82 

Vickors 

I06p* 

1 


141 

93 

Weir Group 

I37p 

1 1 

4 0 

123 

I03S 

flio^ W Ward 

I04p 

n 

4 1 


Food, pharmaceutiuili 


8/', 

ii9'* 

A^v>r British Foods 

83p 

3 

2 2 

83 

68 

Anw Fisheries 

75p 

3 

5 0 

126 

94 

Avon Pr>'>dutis 

8118*4 

1’, 

1 1 

334 

28 ( 

Berch.im Group 

325p 

1 

( 9 

192 

IJ9 1 

Beghin 

Fr 186 


S 6 

108 

73 

Brooke Bond 'B' 

97p 

2 

2 B 

132 

87’, 

Cadbury Schweppes 

; Il4<,p 

12’, 

3 5 

333 

ir; 

Cavenham 

307p 

19 

i I 

69*4 

57'. 

Colgate-Palmolive 

S6i'* 


2 4 

5 S6 

4 BO 

C ol Sugar Ret 

$A5 18 

0 02 


162 

IIS', 

Fifeh 1 nvell 

I35p 

13 

2 2 

36’* 

27’, 

General Foods 

527*. 

1*. 

5 1 

51** 

38** 

General M||^ 

$48'. 

! *. 

2 0 

545 

437 

Glaxo 

544p* 

, li 

1 B 

47', 

40'. 

Hciiii 

$44*. 


1 J 

195500 

176500 

Hoffman La Roche 

Fr 5 195500 

1 750 

0 5 

47"* 

47*. 

Krafico 

544’, 

'* 

3 8 

2138 

I60.S 

L’Oreal 

fr 2138 

10 

1 1 

3095 

2595 

Motta 

L 3003 

. 37 


3905 

3000 

Nescl6 

fr S 39fX) 


1 8 

47*. 

36', 

Pfizer 

$38*4 

f *4 

1 5 

93*a 

76', 

Proriei Gamble 

$93’, 

I *, 

1 6 

251 

I5S 

Ranks-I lovis 

229p 

12 

3 S 

373 

770 

Reckitt & ColniiiTi 

325p 

27 

3 0 

5150 

4100 

Sandoz 

Fr S 5070 

■ 10 

1 3 

90’, 

60’, 

Spillers 

96',p* 

2', 

3 6 

38** 

30*4 

Swift 

$31 

, *4 

: 3 

209 

179 

fate & lyle 

I95p 

2 

5 1 

185 

I38'4 

Unigatc 

I5t'ip 

lO'i 

2 / 

394 

319 

Unilever 

381 p 

2 

3 0 

■43 6 

79 4 

Unilever NV 

FI 133 B 

3-3 

4 5 

371 

244 

United Bisciuu 

J50p 

21 

2 3 



Motors, aerospace 



56 

37*4 

BIMC 

38’4P 

2’* 

5 2 

26', 

19 

Boeing 

$20*, 

1 '* 

1 9 

55', 

46*4 

Caterpilla, Tract 

$5H, 

*, 

2 7 

36 

28 

Chrysler 

$32*. 

1’* 

1 B 

96 

79 1 

Citroen 

Fr 87 1 

4 9 


44IS 

323 

Daimler-Brmr 

DM441', 

, 7', 

1 9 

199 

167 

Dunlop 

I7ep 

6 

4 6 

2440 

2068 

fiat 

1. 2412 

j 87 

4 9 

27 

24', 

Firestor,e The 

$24'* 

1^ 

3 3 

76*. 

67', 

Ford 

$68*, 

*. 

3 8 

32 

22*, 

General Dynamics 

532 

, ’* 


84*. 

76*4 

General >401011 

$77'* 

,, 

4 4 

33', 

29’, 

Goodyear 

$30', 

'* 

2 8 

403 

3i7 

Hawker Siddelcy 

370p 

!5 

4 1 

379 

254 

Honda 

Y 318 

12 

2 7 

210 

155 

Koniatiu 

Y 210 


4 0 

15*, 

10 

Lockheed 

$11*4 



438’, 

383’, 

Lucas 

3B8p 

14 

2 6 

15’. 

11*1 

Massey Ferguson 

$C 14', 

1 


45** 

34*4 

McDonnell Douglav 

$41’. 

• *. 

1 0 

1520 

1229 

Michelin *B‘ 

Fr 1456 

24 

1 4 

500 

246 

Nissan Motor 

Y475 

II 

i 7 

36*. 

30*4 

N Am Rockwell 

$31', 

1 *4 

4 4 

379 

242 

Peugeot 

Fr 365 4 

7 6 

2 9 

■ 870 

1540 

Pirelll-Spa 

L 1870 

90 

5 9 

231 

200 

Smiths Indini 

I97p* 

II 

3 2 

225 

186 

Steyr-Daimlcr-Puih 

%225 

■ 18 

4 0 

630 

405 

Toyota Motor 

V6I7 

5 

1 3 

39*4 

20*. 

United Aircraft 

$38*. 

2*. 

4 6 

I63>8 

i33’4 

Volkswagen 

DM 159’, 

, 3 

2 8 

273 

226 

Volvo 

Kr238 

10 

1 7 

73'i 

57 

Westland 

6ip 

-1 

4 9 

120 

92 

Wilmot-Brecden 

1 i3p 

6 

3 I 



Officer equipment. 

photographic 


228 

180 

Canon 

Y 196 

6 

3 8 

121 

93*4 

Faitman Kodak 

$118’. 1 

2*. 

1 1 

427 

358 

Fu|t Photo 

Y365 

20 

2 1 

1750 

I6U0 

Gevaert Agfa 

hr B 1565 

-60 

3 8 

183 

ISO 

Geiteiner A* 

I80p 1 

1 

1 7 

381 

349 

Nippon Optical 

Y 365 

IS 

2 1 

2065 

1439 

Olivc-tit 

1 7150 

105 

3 7 

362 

228 

O/alid 

256p 

7 

2 4 

140’, 

86', 

Prt!,rnlil 

$132', 

7% 

0 2 

1100 

82’j 

Pjnk 'A' 

I02S(. 


f 1 

145*4 

120‘, 

Xerox 

$136’. 


0-6 


110 

99 

' ... 

honog.iard 

Kr : 38 

. 2 


197 

IS' 

Bow.'.:' r Paper 

I69p 


3 0 

174 

110 

Burul Pi.lp 

lOOp 

8 

4 2 

34', 

27'* 

Onvvn ZfllcrbAclt 

$J0\ 


3 9 

179 

149 


I66p* 

3 

4 3 

28 

2 

M:tcMil1.,ii R|..< clr' 

%<- 24*4 

1, 


20*4 

III 

l-'.tGi-iw Hill 

$l>t'. 

1, 

3 2 

315 

20/ 

Ni ws Intorr alioujl 

3('0p* 

e 

3 I 

237 

174 

Pcaiion Loepni.ei 

2,7p 

ij 

1 3 

325 

n* 

Kerd Int 

3l0p 

iO 

-1 0 

155 

n 

1 homion V 

Hiip 

1 \ 

A ; 



Property 

C,Apil.il A C ouittiT. 
Hammcnonv A 
Land Itcciirilic^ 
LMi 
MLPC 
St Mar tint 
SG IniinobiliarG 
Star (Gt Brtuin) 
Coover&lon 


1 lO'jp 

i 2 

2 4 

S40p 

65 

2 

20Up 

9', 

1 I 

1 J'<p 

/ 

> 7 

/Slip 


; 0 

lOOp 

II 

1 4 

L307 

10', 

3 3 

344p 

4 

2 6 

740p 

60 

0 8 

204'«p 


10 


Prices, 

1977 

Ordinary 

Price, 

Change 

Yield 

High 

Low 

stocks 

May 10 
1972 

on 

weak 

May 

10 







49’, 

39*. 

Transportation 

American Airlines 

$45*. 

i 1 


298 

229 

Brh A Comm 

296p 

,2 

2 7 

IS*. 

If, 

Canadian Pacific 

SCI 4*. 

1 


382 

318 

Furness Withy 

335p 

5 

4 5 

23’* 

18’, 

Greyhound 

$18*. 

•• 

5-4 

2200 

1580 

Japan Air Lines 

Y 1900 

|40 

2 1 

131', 

115 

KLM 

FI IIS’, 

4 


78 8 

63 7 

Lufthansa 

DM 74‘, 

1 l’» 

3-4 

174 

138', 

Ocean Steam Ship 

I39p 

6 

5 5 

17*. 

13’. 

Pan American 

$14 

*4 


266 

186 

P A O Defd 

250p 

1 

4 8 

730 

575 

Swissair (Bearer) 

rrS696 

4 

4 3 

56*. 

39*. 

TWA 

$51 

13’. 


54 

39*. 

UAL 

ISO*. 

hi*. 


793 

216 

Stores 

Boots 

26ep 

25 

7 0 

3S0 

260 

Brit Home 

321p 

14 

2 7 

305 

225 

Burton Group 

240p 

20 

2-5 

350 

234 

Debenhami 

3l6p 

: 6 

35 

IBS’, 

119 8 

Galcries Lafayette 

Fr 162’, 

-5 


390 

341 

Galerlas Prccdoi 

%357 

, 1 

3 2 

343 

255 

Grattan Ware 

320p 

20 

2 3 

27 

18 

Great Atlantic 

$18*. 

»« 

7 1 

340 

259 

GUS A’ 

3l6p 

14 

2 2 

296 

223 

House of Fraser 

278p 

6 

2 9 

7100 

1460 

Innovation 

Fr B 2025 

65 

4 5 

110', 

82 3 

KBB 

FI 108 9 

1 1 

3 3 

42/ 

330 

Kaistadr 

DM 425 

1 29 

2-4 

32B 

7,43 

Kaufhof 

DM 328 

i 35', 

3 0 

622 

484 

La Rodoute 

Fr 599 

; 5 

2 0 

27,S’, 

22/ 

La Rinasewnte 

L 275’, 

1-12 

2-9 

31*, 

27'. 

Marcor 

$27*. 


2 9 

308 

277 

Marks & Spencer 

285p* 

10 

2 7 

483 

410 

Mitsukoshi 

Y 483 

i 20 

1 9 

2 30 

137 7 

1 70 
107 

Myer Fmponuni 
Neckermann 

$A2 30 
DM 137 7 

14', 

2-2 

172 

114 

Noiivelles Gals 

Fr 151 

9 

2 5 

BC. 

67', 

JC Penney 

$72*. 

'd 

h4 

186 

130 7 

Prmtempi 

Fr 165 8 

-8 1 

2 3 

397 

281 

Provid Clothing 

3/Op 

25 

242 

162 

Sears 'A' 

2l2p» 

13 

2 9 

116'. 

97*. 

Scars Roebuck 

$111*. 

+5 

1-4 

830 

643 

WH Smith 'A' 

825p 

-5 

1 8 

87 

75', 

Teico Stores 

80p 

2’* 

1 8 

176 

138', 

United Drapery 

I65p 

$jA 

8 

3-4 

47’* 

37', 

Woolworth 

2'. 

3 2 

40 

33*4 

Textiles 

Burlington 

$34*. 

2*. 

41 

174 

132 

Carpers International I70p 

3 

4-0 

80 

68 

Coats Patons 

73’.p 

P, 

4 8 

150 

129', 

Courtauldv 

I38p 

1-4 

5 0 

lOi 1 

80 

DollfiJi-Mlcg 

Fr99 1 

3 4 

5 3 

63', 

48’, 

English Calico 

6l',p 

( IS 

4 1 

1813 

'245 

Snia Viscoia 

L 1438 

t 87 


31'* 

25*. 

Srevem, JP 

$78*. 

IS 

5 2 

70 

71 

I ei|m 

Y 76 

1 

7-9 

IIS 

95 

Tor./ Ind 

Y 109 

- 1 

7-8 

57’, 

43 

Woolcombcn 

49p 

t 1 


348 

286 

Tobacco 

Bril Amer Tobacco 

301 p 

M 

4-2 

214 

172 

Gallaher 

209p 

5 

5 0 

123 

94’, 

Imperial Tobacco 

ir/p 

4 

4-5 

76*. 

58’. 

RJ Keynoldi 

$69*, 

5 

3 5 

47*. 

42*. 

UtilltiM 

AT& T 

$42*. 


61 

855 

790 

Chubti 

Y 840 


6 0 

840 

780 

Chugoku 

Y825 

5 

6 1 

27', 

25’. 

Cons Fditon 

125 

S 

7-2 

2875 

2600 

FBF5 

Fr B 26<'0 

ISO 

5 8 

1340 

1995 

Intercom 

Fr B 2340 

: 65 

SI 

836 

780 

Kansai Electric 

Y823 

12 

61 

191 

171', 

RWE 

DM 174 

, 2’, 

4 6 

845 

795 

Tokyo Electric 

Y 840 


6 0 

105 

89 

Tokyo Gas 

Y 100 

i 3 

60 

279 

234 

Investment trusts 

Alliance Trust 

239p 

12 

2-5 

IBI 

!46'i 

Atlas Electric 

I65p 

12 

2-4 

180 

13/ 

BET Deferred 

I76p 

1 1 

3-1 

98', 

83 

British Assets 

83p* 

8'* 

1 8 

180 

ISI 

Cable Trust 

I57p 

16 

2-6 

192 

157 

Foreign A Col 

I64p 

16 

18 

!B9 

iS^ 

Globe Investment 

I74p 

-9 

2-4 

167 

133 

Industrial & Gen 

I45p 

12 

1-9 

71 

58'. 

Mercantile Inv 

62p 

4 

3 4 

253 

225', 

Robeco 

FI 249 

1 

47 

194 3 

167 

Rolinco 

FI 190 

iS 

'-6 

122 

100', 

Wlun Invesiincnt 

I08p 

10 

1-6 

413 

456 

Multi-product, miscellaneous 
Air LIquidv Fr 363 

24 

3*7 

1393 

1009 

BSN 

Fr 1339 

J-41 

2-4 

203 

142 

Bookers 

I80p 

20 

3-6 

230 

171 

British Match 

I97p 

1 5 

4-8 

75', 

66 

British Oxygen 

68p 

2 

4-4 

132 

Ml 

British Ropes 

t2lp 

6 

3-7 

77 

53’, 

Copi? Allman 

58p 

2S 

4-9 

271 

194 

Dalgccy 

259p 

i 13 

4-2 

244 

188 

Dc La Rut- 

23Sp 

5 

4-8 

27*. 

21’. 

I ngelhard Minerals 

$25*. 

1 

1-6 

44'* 

18 

Gulf & Western 

$39*. 

IS 

1-5 

95’. 

67’. 

Halliburton 

$92*a 

|2S 

l-l 

482 

388 

Hays Wharf 

425p 

10 


1062’, 

806 

Hudson's Bay 

B06p 

- 12 

2-7 

64*, 

52*. 

IT AT 

$S3‘4 ^ 

S 

2 2 

540 

404 

Inchupe 

n? 

-12 

25 

416 

34S 

C Itoh 

3 

l>5 

14*4 

9*. 

Ling-Temco-VoujEht $1(7 

- *• 

... 

26’, 

I6^» 

Utfon 


-S ... 

i4a>a , 

lasF. 
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Ordinary 

Price, 

Change 

Yl4 



stocks 

10 

1972 

on 

Ms 

10' 

High 

Low 


week 

266 

202 

Mitsubishi Shejl 

Y252 

-F2 

2' 

305 

219 

Mitsui 

Y294 

f8 

2- 

285 

240 

S Pearson A Son 

268p 

-S 

2 

36S 

30 

TRW 

S34 


J. 

27 

23S 

Tenneco 

$24>, 

-l-'a 

5. 

36*. 

30’. 

Textron 

132'- 

-1 

2, 

174 

137 

Thomas Tilllni 

I70’ip 

-P, 

2- 

245 

204 

Turner A Newell 

224p 

12 

4>, 



Oil 




614 

545 

Aquitaine 

Fr576 

-12 

3 

610 

498 

BP 

5l4p 

18 

4 

438 

363 

Burmah Oil 

42Sp* 

* 7 

3-' 

229’, 

205 

Cle Pet roles 

Ff 214 8 

-8-4 

5-1 

93*. 

83-b 

Gelsenberg AG 

DM 88 

■Fl 


30 

24', 

Gulf on 

124', 

*, 

4 

56^. 

49', 

Mobil Oil 

$49', 

P. 

5; 

4690 

3650 

Petrofina 

Fr B 4495 

- 120 

21 

30». 

25’. 

Phillips Petroleum 

$27'. 

- '. 

4-1 

6 -, 

125 

UP, 

Royal Dutch 

FI 115', 


359 

298 

Shell Transport 

3l4p 

-FI 

4-1 

60*. 

54', 

Standard Oil (Calif.) $56', 


S( 

70*. 

61 

Standard Oil (lndiana)$6l*. 
Standard Oil (NJ) |7I', 

-P. 

3-; 

77*. 

69*. 


5-J 

87*. 

80 

Standard Oil (Ohio) $82 


3] 

36 

29*. 

Texaco 

$29*. 


S-( 



Gold mines finance 



368 

255 

Anglo-American 

354p 

1 16 

2'i 

295 

220 

Charter Cons 

270p 

-f-7 

2-i 

257 

206 

Cons Gold Fields 

243p 

1 10 

30 

1012’, 

790 

General Mining 

lOOOp 

1 10 

4-4 

1525 

MOO 

J'burg Cons 

I525p 

F25 

21 

855 

535 

OFSif 

830p 

+ 90 

41 

675 

505 

Rand Selection 

635p 

(-20 

34 

267 

150 

Union Corp 

255p 

'17 

ii 



Mines, meteis 




22'. 

IT*, 

Alcan 

IC22'. 

f 


70 

37*. 

Alcoa 

$49', 

1*4 


2260 

1875 

Alusuissc 

FrS2l50 

(36 

21 

32*. 

27S 

Amer Met Cllm 

129 


41 

20’. 

I5S 

Anaconda 

$19*. 

-1 '• 


205 

152 

CAST 

I70p 

13 

21 

298 

223 

Dc Beers Defd 

2B4p 

to 

21 

150 

120 

Delta Metal 

I38p« 

$C76*. 

-7 

31 

99’, 

76*. 

Falcon bridge 

3 


35'. 

29*. 

Inter Nickel 

$31'. 


32 

377 

288 

Johnson Matthey 


9 

34 

29*. 

23', 

Kennecott 

h'l 

72 

109 

70 

Lonrho 

8lp 

6 

34 

3 90 

2 35 

MIM Holdings 

$A3 34 

i 0-04 

21 

353 

275 

Meullgesellschaft 

DM 332 

5 

75 

169-6 

135 

Pechiney 

Fr 158 8 

0 2 

75 

52'. 

Penarroya 

fr 65 6 

1-4 

41 

132 

79 

Pocgletersrust Plat 

I30p 

1 1 

ii 

22’. 

17’, 

Reynolds Metals 
KTZ 

$l9'i 

- P. 

3 1 

248 

196 

233p 

1 

H 

234 

175 

Roan Cons 

332p 

2 


650 

540 

Selection T rust 

6t0p 

-30 

3-1 

41 

1600 

1426 

Union Minlere 

Fr B 1520 

5 

5 24 

2 10 

Western Mining 

$A3 14 

10-08 

01 

220 

182 

Zamanglo 

I94p 

6 

(4 



rieiiUtiuns, etc 




340 

210 

Consolidated Tea 

220p 


54 

307 

267 

Guthrie 

298p 

9 

48 

70 

40 

43 

Highlands A Low 
Jokal 

45p 

59o 

P* 

-7 

6-7 

42 

164 

118 

Longbourne 

I32p 

-II 

ft 

38 

30 

Plantation HIdgs 

38p 


5-J 


Money Markol Indicators 

The geitural upward trend m Amencan ahort-tetm reies ^ 
been halted The 3 -month Ireeaury bill waa at its lowest w 
February 


a5%(froni6%.2/9y7l)l 


• 4 «.% 


Deposit rates 


Eurosterllng deposits (in M 


7 doys' notfee; 

Clearing banks 

2'. 

2 days' notice 

3 months' 

4’, 

5‘. 

Local authorities 

3 months' fined: 

Local authorities 
Finance houses 

4'i 

4*. 

4^, 

Naw YgHc 

Troesury bills 

Certi, of deposit 

Sterling! Spot rate $2-6149 
Forward discount „ o -a 

Interbank rate 

7 days* 

4*. 

Treasury bills 

3 months' 

4-25 

$orw«rd cover 

Annuel Int, cost 


eurodollar dopoiits 

7 dsyt* notice 

3 months' 

4 

5 

Investment currency . _ 

investment $ 

Covered arbitrage margins 

{3 months') 

In fiivottr uf 
Lest week % 

This week % . 

Traesury bills 


Lwndun '« 

London ' 

Eurodollap/UK local 
eiMkorlty town 
fturodbltor/iurosterllfig 

N. York 

London 

N. York \ 
London 
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Our Man'Ori-the^spot" 
inTeheran has a 
place of his own now. 

1 ()r yt'.iTs \\c’vc i-roviJt’d niir in.iii'Oii- 
rhi’-spi>r st.'rv'k''. through uui afhli.itt in 
Klu r;in,thc TimJc BiinL c>1 Ir;in. 

^^.^>vv' \N L*'v'i‘ .uKlLkl iKir r\‘pri'SL‘nliitivt' 
in ihis nnpiMT.ini MklJK’ Lust cupituL 
Io^v'iIkm they can answ cr any ^ lucst ions 
orM>l\k am proLLins you may have in 
i hi ^ vlvnamiL mar Tlu y can help witli 
voui C asli \Lina;j;cmenr program oi 
puA'ieit. iiiM»rm ition ahtuit local markets 
«'i lah^a >ni lit ions. 1 hrou^h our leheran 
aiit'a ite oi lepia seiitatu'c, as in any ot 
^'Ui i >n. lilt a. -, V'*u’il rei eive the skills arul 
■'i. 1 \’K t s on 1\ »he ve<»rkl\ largest bank 
Ljn pi i k'iili. . 1 . >r a , luu k an -\v ei to yc >ur 
internalu nal or multinational banking; 
piobleim . h )ok to our man-oimhe spot ttir 
solutions. scl w hy Bank of America 

is first in banking. A!' over the workl. 

BANKof AMERICA in 

Man-on-the-spof service wuridwide. 
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MmSH INFORMATION SERVICii 

i, HARli^GTON STREET, 

CAUBUTTApI* 

May 20 , igy 2 


CoDtcnts 


Message for America 

Crtwcrnor Wallace, calliiiR on 
Americans to break awav 
from their established political 
pattern, has been shockingly 
shot out of the presidential 
campaign. But his primary 
successes leave him with 
influence over the Democrats’ 
choice, page ii. Wallace's 
one-man campaign, page 57. 
What Mr Connally’s departure 
means for President Nixon, 
page 58, and for the inter¬ 
national financial community, 
page 113. 


It has to be asked 

Next week in Moscow Presi¬ 
dent Nixon should be asking 
Mr Brezhnev if he really thinks 
he can get economic help 
from America while support¬ 
ing wars of national libera¬ 
tion ” by the enemies of 
America’s friends, page 12. 
'Hic week the one in Vietnam 
didn’t get any worse, page 31. 
Mr Brezhnev has got his 
German treaty, page 14. 


Knoxville fashion 

Because they arc never likely 
to work as planned, Britain’s 
traffic control computers 
going to be scrapped, 
oefore the Government com- 
£2om to a replacement, 

\ ^ 

Cheap American system, page 


Queen of the Europeans 

Ihc Queen's visit to Fiance 
has shown how she will con¬ 
tribute to the dignified part 
of Europe's future polity, page 
If,. Pomp and majesty, page 
3f)‘ 


Britain 


The World 



Business Brief 


Business 


Volume 243 Number G717 


11 A mes.sage for America ? 

12 The big question for Moscow 
14 They look better now 

i|5 Queen of the Europeans 
16 Ballot, bullying or buying off ? 


18 Willie’s war of words ; Ail kinds of loyalUm ; 
Schoolchildren ; Judiciary ; Scotland ; 
Local government ; Sports Council ; 
Teleriston 


3 r International Report : The week the war 
didn’t actually get any worse ; Rusna and 
China ; Germany ; France ; EEC and 
Greece ; Ireland ; Canada ; India ; Mada¬ 
gascar ; Africa ; Egypt ; Oman ; Britain 
and Spain 

37 American Survey : One-man campaign shot 
down ; Exit Connally ; Coal outfaced; 
One man's catalyst ; Tennessee riddle ; No 
pipedream ; Still plain people , Safe shuttle ; 
Kent State revisited 


73 Alas! Poor Harold ; I knew him, Horatio ; 
Brazza and the Congo ; Russell; Americans 
in Paris ; Greece ; PLR ; Dreams ; Carib¬ 
bean 


82 The bill for Irish unity 


8f, Close to I losing the docks 
86 The European bull 
90 A ticket to Knoxville 
03 On the move : a survey 
10") Britain : The law’s in the making every 
day ; EngineeT\ ; The court's powers; 
Economy ; Vat ; Shipyards ; Chemicals ; 
Department stores 

\ 13 International : George isn't quite a substitute 
for Jolin ; 'The numbers game ; Moon ; Oil ; 
EEC and Japan ; Films ; LeVs talk it all 
over some other time, perhaps ; Iran ; 
Pakistan 

118 Investment: Hf>tels f tatering dance 
halls I bingo ♦ rulk -1- beer b more 
beer “ (onsuinorglnmeiaie ; Paris bourse; 
Chicago Mercantile Exchange ; Metal 
Traders; Cement; Euiopean takeovers; 
Putting up too much weight; Tax and the 
City ; Australia ; Eurobonds ; Brazilian 
market 


People-movers 

There must be better ways of 
getting luund cities than the 
ones wc use now, A survey of 
new ideas for people-moving, 
some of which will be tried 
out at America’s Tianspo 
exhibition, page 93. 


Stock Prices 
and Yields 
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THE ECONOMIST MAY 90, 1979 




LcHcrs 


Rescuing the regions 

Sih-'-'Yuu describe as “ shallow and corny ” 
(May 1.5th; Mr Roy Jenkins’s suggestion 
of a state holding company to help put 
money into the regions, but your alternative 
of putting the Government into Yorkshire 
and thinking it would do the trick would 
only occur to a I-ondon-bascd political 
paper. I'he litunomni and a few others 
might move too (I wonder; but who else 
would ■' You have not understood the 
problem. 

Mills nreded watcr-powfr, then coal, 
and they attracted men ; iron smelting 
needed charcoal and coal and men ; mines 
needed men ; shipbuilding needed men ; 
agriculture needed men. All these industries 
have declined as employers, some of them 
recently and rapidly. There was a time 
when docks needed dockers ; now they 
only need a few fork-lilt drivers. What 
arc all these redundant people going to 
do; takt a job on Ilkley Moor instead of 
Whitehall Kxcej)! that communications 
would be \cry much worse, what happens 
in Swansea or Taunton or King’s Lynn 
would be (pi'ie unaffected by your proposal. 
And what has the nearness of Washington 
done to help the West Virginian miners 

Whatever draws people n> London and 
the south east, the fact that the scat of 
government is there is only a small part 
of it ; the capital has been there for nearly 
a thousand ycar.s while these other changes 
have come and gone. I’he south ea.st has 
a belter climate and a lot of things to do. 
And people do not mind crowding together 
nearly as much as they are supposed to ; 
in fact the denseness of the population 
is ii.self probably an attraction. 

Hut the chief attraction is the huge 
\mmIi 1 i generated by the City, now 
nl,iri\ely bigger than ever with the decline 
ol the old weallli-crcatin.g indu.stries in the 
region'' It is from, through and around the 
City iliat money has lorrie for the new light 
manufacturing and assembly factories 
whiih are almost independent of natural 
resources foi then location. The salvation 
lor i)i<- n gions sf; f.^r has been that the 
d(‘tn»n(l fiu lal>our for these factories has 
(xp.uKhd raster than the population drift 
iv) ihe south cast, luit I'vcn then a lot of 
l)ait prt)\ ided by tlu- taxpayer ha.s been 
laid out tu ml them on the move. 

<)l)ices and the lieadi|uarters of the 
serv i( ‘ industries nniain obstinately in 
London in spin of high wages and very 
high rents : inr that is wlnn ihcy bc.gan 
and where :hc mom v o' Hesides, rhev likr* 
it there, autl their pals are near ion. They 
also stay because thev lan for the banter 
communications btxoim th<‘ easier it i.s 
for them. For tin' same rca.son there is 


;0 

tljan ever in moving central 
jpj^ciupjen; out' 6 t London—if ever there 
was a cisr fhr doing so. 

'I'he regions u.scd to produce the 
economic wealth of Britain. From being 
rich and fairly independent they arc now 
the poor and dependent relations of 
London and the south e.ast and many of 
their inhabitaiiLs feel hard about it. You 
should be helping with ideas on how the 
effects of rapid changes in types of employ¬ 
ment in the regions should be cushioned ; 
by finding ways to induce new' industries 
whither they arc at present reluctant to 
move Subsidies and tax reliefs help, 
though in practice and in justice they 
should be more generou-s than they are 
now'. Tn addition, it w’ould be effective if, 
instead of sitting down and lamenting their 
luck, more local authorities had profes¬ 
sional business advisers on their staffs to 
go ill and get firms by being able to talk 
to businessmen in terms they understand. 

But our hard w'ork will be wasted if 
potential clients arc going lo be frightened 
olT by such as The Economist, which 
apparently believes that this country is so 
vast that it is ungovernable from its at 
prc.sent rcrnoicly-situaied capital ; and the 
wild woods of Acton will be about as 
far out as wo will be able to persuade 
anyone to stagger. In reality, the distances 
in this island arc very small ; they arc 
only large in the eyes of those like you 
parochial ]>o()plc in St James’s Street. 
S'ours is the very attitude of mind which 
.so urgently needs changing, or there will 
go on being high unemployment in the 
regions. —Yours faithfully, Raglan 

I'sk, Monmouthshire 


Ireland 

.SiK—At long last someone has taken the 
iroublt* to sir down and pul pen to paper 
in an attempt to understand the unbeliov- 
abh‘ ajjathy which exists today over the 
present jiroblems in Northern Ireland. 1 
am referring of course to Mr Gram 
Finlay's letter (April 22nd). 

I applaud him and so, ton, I am sure, 
ilo millions of others, 

I am si(k and tired of .second-rate 
citizens such as Miss Bernadette Devlin 
and her friend from aero.ss the water, 
Mr led Kennedy, reminding me of the 
atrocities of “ Bloody .Sunday.’* 1 cannot 
vondone th(‘ actions of the Bnii.sh army, 
but without knowing the undisputed truth 
of the events which led to the actual 
shooting, then neither can 1 condemn 
ihc'm. What I can condemn, however, is 
the piciun* of a young girl reduced to a 
blinded and limbless piece of living flesh 
on the eve of her wedding. So, too, the 
pathetic sight of three teenage Scots 
soldiers lured to their death by the w‘hore.s 
of die IRA. Shot in ihe back f)f the 
Inxad, I may add. 

This the glory of the Irish Republican 
\rmy ! 

\s for SfMithern Ireland's Mr Lynch, 
what hi perhaps needs, God forbid, is 
for some of the fanatical Proteiunts of 


the north to pay a visit to one of Dublin's 
l ily lesianrant.s; then perhaps we may 
s('c‘ a clian.ge in his attitude towards the 
murderers he so often defends.—Yours 
faithfully, G. Cassipy 

NdolCf Zambia 


Students 

Sir —In view of your recent article.s on 
the National Union of Students in 
general and the travails of the University 
of f-ancasicr in particular (April 29ih), 
may I be permitted to explain the position 
here at Oxford. 

At its Easter conference, the NUS 
showed ii.sclf to be not only incompetent, 
but also unrepresentative of the views of 
studeni.s ; and if Mr Digby Jacks thinks 
that he enjoys mass support, then he is 
living in the world of cloud-cuckoo-land. 

In a letter, recently made public, to the 
warden of Merton, Sir Alan Bullock, vice- 
chancellor of this university, blames the 
failure of the maintenance grant to keep 
up with inflation on NUS incompetence 
during negotiaiion.s last year. Instead of 
representing undergraduate interests the 
NUS manife.stly concerned itself with 
pa.ssing political motions, such as that 
giving support to the IRA. The comments 
of Mr John Randall, deputy president of 
the NUS (as reported in Cherwell), are 
illuminating : he feels that the “ halLs of 
residence" are "palatial," and that the 
NUS is interested in polytechnics and 
college.s of education rather than in 
university students. 

If it continues to act as it is doing at the 
moment, the NUS will forfeit whatever 
small degree of support it still retains , 
indeed, many would claim that it has 
already done .so. The leadership is totally 
impervious to all demands for moderation. 
If the true opinions of siudenr.s aie once 
again to make themselves heard, we must 
break away from the assumption that the 
NUS has any claim to reprc.scnt us.— 
Yours faithfully, Nigel Saul 

Oxford 


Man-made fibre trade 

Sir —In a discu.ssion of the European man¬ 
made fibre industry (April Hih), yon 
included an erroneous appraisal of the 
recently negotiated Aineritaii texiile 
trade agreements with several Far Eastern 
countries. Yon stated : “ . . the Nixon 
measures again.st textile imports have dis¬ 
torted the pattern of \\orld textile trade, 
so that the goods previously sent by Japan, 
Hongkong, Taiwan and Singapore to the 
United Slates arc pouring into Europe, 
especially Britain ; and the Japanese are 
using some very dubious method.?,'’ 

It ma> be that imports of textile pro¬ 
ducts into Europe from the Far East arc 
increasing, but, if they are. they certainly 
are not decreasing here. On the contrary, 
imports of man-made fibre textile.? and 
apparel have increased since the new 
quotas went into effect on October i, 1971. 

Wc now hav’c five months' experience* 


SECOND CLASS POffTAQB TOR TOT SOOKOMXST PAID AT N»W TORK. N.Y 
puhiiMiMa wAAtidn' flAtiunddUT. €ity«Mo Ham a Mir In Loodoik.' EnclAad. 
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The summary table below reports the 
offirial import data for the five months 
available since October 1st, compared with 
the same five months of 1970-71 : 


American imports of man-made 
fibre textiles 


{000,000 equivalent square yards) 


Oct. 1. 

Oct. 1, 


1970— 

1971— 


Feb. 28, 

Feb. 29, 

Source 

1971 

1972 

Japan 

386.6 

597.1 

Taiwan 

180.9 

255.3 

South Korea 

131.7 

179.3 

Hongkong 

82.5 

116.0 


DMt 0 : American Department of Commerce 
Pounds of yarn end untts of apparel are 
converted into equivalent square yards for 
companaon purposes. 

It may also be of interest to you to 
know that the Japanese quota agreement 
provides for a 5 per cent per year gruuth 
in the quota, while each of the other three 
national agreements has a growth factor of 
about 7.5 per cent per annum. 

'I’exiile trade is worldwide, and the 
logical solution to the present chaotic 
situation is a multilateral trade agreement 
under the auspices of Galt, similar to the 
one covering cotton textile trade, which 
has been functioning w'ith equity to less 
developed countrie.s for lu years 

Incidentally, the United States has no 
quota agreement with Singapore covering 
man-made fibre textiles, though there is 
one with Malaysia, a minor supplier.— 
Yours faithfully, H. W. Close 

, President, 

American Textile Manufacturers' 
Fort Mill, S,C. Institute 


Instinet 

Sir —Your perceptive and otherwise accur¬ 
ate commentary on Instinct—and its 
negotiations with Ariel (April aqthj- -was 
marred by reporting the .suggestion (if (»ur 
lornpetitors that Instinet has “ uithved its 
usefulness." Hardly. 

Within tlie Uiiiieil States, regulatory, 
legislative and industry leaders continue t») 
queue up in support of a coinfiulerised 
central trading system, of which Instinct is 
du* prottUype. Our customer network eon- 
tinues to grow* I'ifiy leading institutional 
investors wall be linked to Irisiinet when 
this letter is read. And these subscribers 
lominue their increasing use of our service, 
w'lth almost iin .shares transaiti'd during 
April--OUT best month ever The bo-fi-, per 
rent savings in tommissioiis. whah Instinet 
provides ui average, remain intact, despite 
the reccisi lowering tt» $'^oo,ono of the 
threshold for tomjKMitivr rates. Fiiiallv, we 
coruinue to pfovide two addituuial benefu.s 
to our i usioi.icis : oposure aclditiou.d 
liquidity and the best possjbh prires ioi 
both buyer and selh r, \iu( e nt'ulni j j..bb( r 
nor specialist is interposed 

Far from having outlived )t< us? fulrles^, 
Instinct's potential is iutreasingly being 
realised. Reports of our impending demise 


are, a.s Mark Twain said, grossly 

exaggerated."—Yours faithfully, 

Jerome M. Pustilnik 

President and chairman, 

Neti> York Instinet 


Railways 

SiK—You .say (May 13th) : "'J'he biggest 
damage to Britain in recent weeks has 
again b(‘en wrought by Uoiidon Transport, 
which has cmbarra.ssed Briti.sh Rail by 
buying off the w-orkers on London's under¬ 
ground trains.'’ Later you refer to our feel¬ 
ing “able to give in so readily to die 
railway unions' wage demands and pay the 
full 14 per cent to its men on the under¬ 
ground from the beginning of thi.s month.” 

It .seems to me unfortunate that you 
should Jiave made .such .staiement.s when 
you mu.st have known that the facts wen 
so much at variance with what you w’r(»t(‘. 
l.ondon Transport’s offer (o implement 
from May ist whatever .seitirmeiii was 
ultimately reached with British Rail was 
made to ihe unions 011 April 'J“)lli. At 
thal time May ist was the operative date 
of British Rail’s own ofTer. I'his (‘\plains 
why, althcjiigh our offer of April i'ph was 
publicised, it attracted little attention. 

Our assurance to the unioii.s that we 
would implement the settlement from 
May 1st remained of iuj sigr.ifii aiu e until 
British Rail proposed to the unions on 
May 4rh a new' .seitlemeni to date fn»ni 
June 5th This faced us with a straight 
choice between going back 011 the offer 
which we had made nine davs earlier 01 
saying that \\r stood by it. T have no 
doubt about w'hirh of these was the right 
one.—Voufs faithfully, RiciKRn Wa^ 

(^diaitrnan, 

Lmidon, SWi London Transpoii 

Sir - It is difiicult to deal, in the eoiirse 
of a letter, with all the fallacies pataded 
in your article (May 6th). 

Of course, the posturing over the wag(' 
claim had its ludicrous aspects, but b(*hirid 
it lurks the sad fact that our railwaymeri 
are underpaid and have to work excessive 
hours to earn a living wage It is inn that 
the Japanese, (German and Frenrh—and 
also our electrified Midland- railways 
have met with a ready responst* to higher 
speed, but this was made possible by lavish 
state subsidies in all cases 

The argument that our railvsays carry 
only 10 \}cr cent of all pa.ssrnger traffic is 
meaningless, since a high proportion of this 
rail traffic corisi.sr.s of conimuK'r journeys 
and essential long-distance busine.ss trips. 
If only a small pioj)ortion of the Loiidnn 
commuters took 10 the road, they \\ould 
immobilise London. 

It is imforiiinaiely true that the jiropoi- 
tioii of rail frr’iglii in this couiiiry must 
constitute a world record for track under¬ 
utilisation. Much t‘f this is due to lack 
of capital rosnurccs and the reluctance to 
throw the iHvi-iyjie small wagon on to 
th'‘ scrapheap. CompaiccI with our 
continental neighbours, wc lack industrial 
sidings ; if more of ihe.se were built, there 


would be fewer lorries in the outer arca.s 
of our conurbations. 

The true cost of long-distance rail is 
below that of coach travel, but this is nor 
reflected in the rail fares because income 
from intcr-city traffic is used to cross- 
subsidisc unrcmiiiicrative local services ; 
the latter should either be abolished—as 
you suggest-—or else be subsidised our of 
local or central government funds, a.s is 
the practice in other industrial countries. 

Where this country lag.s behind coun¬ 
tries .such as Switzerland is in the 
intelligent co-ordination of rail and bus 
feeder services and the provision of ade¬ 
quate and cheap parking at key railway 
stations. This helps to enhance the rail¬ 
ways' propel function as mass transport 
providers in dense traffic areas. 

Our lon.g-standing reluctance to keep 
our railways up to date ha.s made them 
too prone to rely on cheap laboiji rather 
than on modern machinery. .At a time 
when industrial countries 01 regions 
comparable in si/.e to Lnglaiui plus Wales 
- and this includes the American eastern 
seaboard and parts of (California—are 
resiiirrectiiig or modernising their railways, 
you should abandon your hor.se-aiid-biiggy 
notions of what transport is really about 
Yours faithfully, Ralf Bowvn 

I/enley-on-Tharnes, Oxon 

Sir—T wo comments on your jeremiad 
(May 6th). You state ; 

(i) “ . . . the motorist pays taxes amount¬ 
ing to two and a half times what the 
Government spends on roads." I’his is a 
hoary old propa.ganda statement that 
dojiends foj its ofTectiv eness on most people 
not nnderstanding the dilTcrcnce between 
exprnditun' and total cost. Once the annual 
inierest on the capital sunk in roads is 
added on, tfjgether with the co.st of .sink¬ 
ing funds, etc, taxation and cost come 
within .shouting di.staiicc of each other— 
indeed one hojies thal some civil servant 
snmrwliere is reconciling the two. 

('j' “.A motorway lane of express buses 
tan caity as many, .ind possibly more, 
passengers than the saint Itmgih of rail 
track.” Sir Ralph Freeman, in hi.s 
fiaper " Urban Transport--A Worldwide 
Froblcin ” (Journal Inst. J'ransport, July 
197(^), .states that 20,000 passengers per 
hour i.s the maximum capacity of bases on 
a suburb expressway against 0011-63.000 
ftir urban railways. People who arc now' 
stating viTy much higher figures for road 
passenger carrying capacity go to some 
trouble to conceal that both the speeds 
and ilimeiisions of the vehicles they arc 
proposing are currently illegal in Great 
Britain laiid in many other countries), for 
.sound environmental, safety and financial 
reasons. They go to even more trouble to 
coiK'cal that the weight, speed and 
frefjiierKy of these vehicles would call for 
.sp<*cially reinforced road tracks —for the 
very good reason, one supposes, that rail 
v\(Mild be rlieapcr once the need for special 
rrack-s i.s admitted. 

You recommended that Mr Marsh should 
close down uneconomic branch lines. Why 
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MANAGEMENT APPOINTMENTS £7000 pa and over 


Manager 

INTERNATIONAL BANK 
LONDON 

One of Furope's leading Banks seeks a 
Manager for Its London Branch The ideal 
candidate Vi/ill be 40/50 with substantial 
experience in the City and the International 
Banking field. He will be concerned with the 
effective administration of well established 
wholesale banking 

The appointment requires an Internationalist 
outlook of the highest integrity In addition 
to T.nglish, a knowledge of one or more 
Continental languages would be useful but 
IS not essential. Salary and other benefits 
will be negotiated on an attractive scale to 
suit a man of t!ie right calibre. 

AH applications wiH be treated m strict 
confidence and no information will be 
disclosed to our Client without permission. 
For further information please write or 
telephone us, the Bank's advisers on this 
appointment, addressing your queries to 
R. M. Marshall {01-8284976). 


Urwick, Orr& Partners Limited 


Selection Division 
2 Cestle Lene London SW1E 60L 


Rnancial Director 

LONDON at least £12,500 Cr car 
For a young, successful organisation 
providing services to the oil, petro- 
chemlcali power and gas industries. 
The group Is poised for major expan- 
Sion and this important new appoint¬ 
ment will afford an outstanding oppor¬ 
tunity for an executive who can meet 
very exacting requirements. 

The man appointed will work closely with 
the chief executive. He must boot pleasing 
matiner with good' presence and should 
possess the qualities expected of a director 
of a medium sized public company witti a 
turnoveren'Msaged between £10m. £12m. 
He must bo a chartered accountant aged 
32-38 and should have established tor 
himself a notable record in financial con¬ 
trol, preferably in a contracting and con¬ 
struction environment. 

Experience m the City would be an 
advantage 

Write in confidence, quoting reference 
1422/Eto:R.G. Birch, 

Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co., 
Management Consultants, 

Suite 401, Salisbury House, 
Finsbury Circus, 

London EC2M 5UR. 


Manager-Foreign Trading 
AND Arbitrage Department 

As a m.ijor iincsiiijciit lunkiDc anJ hrokcra^t linn with head- 
cjiiiirlcis in New Wirk (.it)'and cxIltisim. rt prcscnialion in Europe 
and J.ipan, wt* art seeking an cxptritniui stmor trader to estab¬ 
lish and mana^'c a departmrnt to trattt- and arbitrage foreign 
sa unties. Apj)li(ants slioiild br liynamu and have an established 
record and reputation All ncLCssary support, iruiudinji' an cflec- 
tive distribution s\siein and extensive ifsearrh, is available 


Please send resume in full confidence to- 


/o il Cih I an. I ' /i f Pre\tJent 

Smith, Barney & Co. 

Incorporated 

20 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 10005 



For further management appointments see page 5 
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.should he bother if the politicians arc pre¬ 
pared to pay for them ? Strictly from the 
railway point of view it is a commercial 
transaction in which a service is provided 
at a price the customer is prepared to 
pay. Agreed that branches should be closed 
down and one wonders at the politicians’ 
motives—have you heard the allegation 
that the Government continues to buy the 
Shrcwsbury-Swaiisca passenger service 
because the trains run through a whole 
series of marginal constituencies ? 

Finally, it should be borne in mind that 
railw^ays are ideal for full automation, in 
contrast to roads which will continue to 
cat up large quantities of costly labour. 
For this reason if no other, rail is the 
mass land transport mode of the future.— 
Yours faithfully, P. M. Kalla-Bishop 
London, NWii 


Indochina 

Sir —Since Israel is being required by the 
United Nations to withdraw its armed for¬ 
ces from foreign territory, ot cupied during 
the course of repelling armed raids across 
its legitimate frontiers, the same internatio¬ 
nal sanction would seem to require the 
North Vietnamese government to withdraw 
its armed forces from the territory of South 
Vietnam, from whence there had been no 
provocation. 

There is no ambiguity in the preamble 
to the charter of the United Nations as 
to its main purpose, which is: . . to 

reaftirm faith in fundamental human 
rights, and the rights of nations, large and 
small, and to establish conditions under 
which justice, and respect for obligations 
arising from treaties, and other sources 
of international law, can be main¬ 
tained. . . 

The fact is that to uphold and to defend 
an idea] will always involve an ordeal ; 
and both justice and liberty therefore 
need to be defended, periodically, from 

Tanzania 

Zambia 

Against a background of political 
change in both countries, the latest 
QER examines Tanzania's payments 
difficulties and the measures taken 
to overcome them, and Zambia’s 
plans for retrenchment, which may 
be too severe. 

Cvery Quarter the BfU publishes 70 reviews 
covering 150 countries An annuel 
subscription io one review (4 issues end en 
Annual SupplementJ is £15 iUS$40J Airmail 
postage £2 (US$5) Single copies 14.50 
(US$12), payment with order please. Details 
trom the Subscription Department 

THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT 

J Spencer House 27 Sr. James's Piece 
London SW1A 1NT Telephone 01-493 $711 
P.O. Box 24691 Narrobi Kenya 


the enemies of civilisation, who are also 
the enemies of humanity. In view of these 
fact.s, the action of the United States in 
supplying the military and economic 
suppon requested by the South Vietnamese 
government, in order to stop the aggressor 
from the north in his tracks, or at least 
keep him at bay, would seem to have been 
totally legitimate.—Yours faithfully, 
London, NW 8 F. E. Isaac 

Violence 

Sir —^Mr John Chapman, the deputy 
director of Freedom under Law, wrote to 
you (April 29th) extolling British demo¬ 
cracy. Is it not a fact that democracy in 
Britain extends only to those members of 
the party faithful who choose the candi¬ 
dates for the various constituencies ? In 
the, say, 70 per cent of cases where any 
Conservative would be elected or any 
socialist if it were a solid Labour-held scat 
there is no democracy whatever and the 
candidate, elected in fact by the small 
local political committee, represents only, 
say, 60 per cent of the electorate. 

As to the election of the British presi¬ 
dent (and let’s face it, that is what the 
prime minister has, to all intents and 
purposes, become) the British have no say 
whatever and, indeed, often have not the 
foggiest clue how the party leader is 
chosen. 

Would It not be better if the American 
system of primary elections were intro¬ 
duced into Britain so that one would at 
least have a choice in the candidates ? Or 
should democracy be limited to tine few 
who live in marginal constituencies where 
one’s vote does matter—although even 
here the voter normally only has the choice 
between two candidates, possibly three, 
chosen by the local parly machines ? 

Mr Chapman says this desirable state 
of affairs has now existed for some 40 
years. The question is : is it so desirable ? 
—Yours faithfully, A. M. Archdeacon 

Tananarive, Madagascar 


Libraries 

Sir— -In your article “ A library for the 
world ” (April 29th), you call the LSE 
library “ the largest library in tlie world 
devoted cxclasivcly to the social sciences ” 
with 575,000 bound volumes. 

Arc yon not overlooking the magnificent 
library of the Insiitut fiir Wellwirtschaft 
in Kiel ? The latter, according to the 
report published on its fiftieth anniversary 
in 1964, had 800,000 bound volumes at 
the end of 1962.—Yours faithfully, 
Urhana, Illinois Hans Brems 

American medicine 

Sir —I believe that Mr Pat Sloan (Letters, 
April 22nd) will find if he digs a little 
deeper that well over 40 per cent of the 
listed doctors ” in Russia could not meet 
western standards as an MD, because of 
the shorter training periods. Perhaps we 
should all trouble to find out more facts 
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about that “ other major nation ” ? 
Quantity does not necessarily guarantee 
uality.—Yours faithfully, 
an Francisco Gordon V. S. Smith 


Unfair to Watson ? 

Sir —I note with dismay Mr Richard 
Hughes’s reference (Letters, April 22nd) 
to Dr Watson’s “ New Year hangover 
drinkwhen the doctor encountered 
young Stamford, who subsequently intro* 
duced him to Sherlock Holmes. This is an 
unworthy slur on the character of Dr 
Watson, whose drinking habits have been 
the subject of many ill-advised and 
literally fantastic jests. 

But it is also, I suggest, historically 
inaccurate. 

In '* A Study in Scarlet,” Dr Watson 
informs us that it was on March 4th 
(** as I have good reason to remember ”) 
that Holmes learned from Inspector 
Gregson of the Lauriston Gardens mystery. 
If Watson had good reason to remember 
that it was March 4th, surely he would 
have had better reason to remember that 
it was on New Year’s Day that he recog¬ 
nised young Stamford in the Criterion Bar 
—and surely he would not have neglected 
to mention it. 

Moreover, Watson’s only specific 
reference to the time that had elapsed 
between his and Holmes’s arrival at 22 iB 
Baker Street and the beginning of the 
Lauriston Gardens affair is ” during the 
first week or so.” I deduce from this that 
they moved into 22 iB in February. 

If Mr Hughes is implying that Dr 
Watson was still recovering from a “ New 
Year hangover ” in February, then his 
reference to it is even less excusable. 

'The Australian poet Kenneth Slcssor, 
a formidable man of letters, once 
described Mi Hughes as ** the greatest 
living expert on Sherlock Holmes,” a title 
which, 1 hasten to add, Mr Hughes said 
he had no claim to. Without challenging 
his immense scholarship, 1 riiould like to 
know his reasons for deducing that Watson 
was suffering from a hangover on the day 
he met Sherlock Holmes. 

Mr Hughes is Chief Ban to of the 
Baritsu Chapter of the Baker Street 
Irregulars and I had the honour of repre¬ 
senting the chapter when Inspector Fabian 
unveiled the chapter’s plaque in Piccadilly 
in January, 1953. The chapter first began 
operating in Australia in 1960 and has 
several enthusiastic members, including the 
illustrious American saxophonist, Lawrence 
“ Bud ” Freeman.—Yours faithfully, 
Vaucluset NSW Richard J. Hughes 

Piccadilly Circus 

Sir—M ajor John North has missed the 
point (Letters, May 13th). In 1914-18, the 
soldier’s heart was in Tipperary, with the 
sweetest girl he knew. Piccadilly Circus 
and Leicester Square wcic places he was 
quite prepared to forsake.—^Yours faith¬ 
fully, Neville Beale 

London, SWg _____ 
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PROPERTY _ 

COMPAGNIE FINANCIERE HAUSSMANN 

and its subsidiary companies 

JOHN ARTHUR & TIFPCN 
T1FFEN PROMOTION 
FONCiERE TIFFEN 
FRANCE BUREAUX 

IS one of the leading French 

REAL ESTATE PUBLIC COMPANIES 

with activities in Paris, Rouen, C6te d'Azur and the Alps. 

— land development 

— construction management 
— building management 

— sale and lease of new or old office and housing space 

— consulting and valuation 


M 

I Investment advisers 

I current developments include 2,330 apartments and over 718,500 square feet 

£ of office and commercial space. 

I Head office for all operations 

I 174 boulevard Haussmarm - Paris 8* 


Not a vtagativa answar but a positive approach 
to the complexities of today's property world. 
PlamiirHi, valuation/investment, and manage¬ 
ment are the three principal elements in f his 
vital and highly sophisticatid field. 
From established independent firms of 
chartered surveyors this comprehensive service 
is becoming much sought after by business 
management as an integral part of their 
planning for the future. 


Flannii^ 


Management 

Modern property management has 
progressed far from simply the collection 
of rents and sui^rvision of repairs 
Whilst these aspects are still the basic 
groundwork of property management, 
the brief of an independent firm today 
extends from the management of each 
individual client's holding as an invest* 
ment portfolio, to the constant reviskw 
Off the performance being obtained from 
the anets, as well as preparing and 
Implementing schemes for the improve¬ 
ment of the holding within the client's 
own investment obiactives 

Chartered Surveyors 
PlsnnlfigConsuitanls 
IS Fall Mall London SWl 01930 0951 


-Three 

from 



one 

^hlllatkHl 

Investment 

Agency 
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positive 
trading- 
person to 
person- 
in world 
markets 



Put your business in gooil hands 


for positive trading and positive results talk to us— 
Dodwell marketing men are strategically placed at major 
trading centres and are experts in the trading techniques 
and product requirements of their areas. Explore new 
territories and new products with Dodwell and get 
positive trading results. 

DODWELL 

a force in international trade 

For enquiries in international selling, buying end shipping, contact 

..ubi.sh d 1858 dodwell a COMPANY LIMITED, 

HEAD OFFICE; 18 FINSBURY CIRCUS. LONDON, EC2M 7BE 
Telephone:01-6886040 Telex: London888444 
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Australia • Canada • Guam • Hong Kong • India • Japan • Kenya • Singapore • Taiwan • Tanzania * Uganda * U.K. • U.S.A. • West Germany 
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A message for America ? 


The gunman has struck again in an American election 
campaign, to the shame and bcwildemieni of practically 
all Americans. Governor Cicorge Wallace has done more 
than most to stoke the fires of extremism but that docs 
not make the senseless attempt on his life any less shock¬ 
ing. Fortunately, he is expected to survive. But, as ouj- 
Washington correspondent reports on page 57, the 
Wallace campaign has been intensely personal, a one- 
man show, even in its greatest successes on Tuesday in 
Michigan and Maryland ; wnlhoui the governor to give 
them a rallying point, to go on telling them to send 
Washington a message, his supporters could drift away. 

If Air Wallace were to appear at ihc Democratic 
convention at Afiami Beach in July in a wheel chair, 
as he may, he could still have a surprising impart on 
what is likely to be a confused and quarrelsome gathering 
anyway. But even if all had continued to go well for 
him, there was never any prospect that the Democrats 
would choose him as their presidential ciindidale Still, 
he and the substantial group of delegates pledged to him, 
at least at the outset, could have an influence out of all 
proportion to their numbers if, as now seems possible, 
Senator Hubert Humphrey and Senator George 
McGovern arrive at Miami Beach neck and neck in the 
race for the nomination but both well short of the 1,309 
votes needed to win it. That in itself may keep the 
W'allace populists together, espccialK if the governor's 
ambitious and able wife takes a hand. 

Senator Muskie still hopes that he may come out on 
lop in such a deadlock ; Representative Wilbur Mills 
and Mr Terry Sanford cherish similar hopes for tlu'in- 
sclves. All arc honest, moderate, uncontroversial poli¬ 
ticians. None has the drive and the inspiration neech’d 
to beat an incumbent Republican President. 1 he man 
who docs, Senator Kdwarcl Kennedy, is hampered by 
popular doubts about his stability. His own recuignisod 
reluctance to try for the Presidency this year will be 
reinforced by what has befallen Mr Wallace. 

But it is now possible that, with his brilliant grassroots 
organisation and his broadening appeal, Senator 


AfcGovcrn may manage to make himself look unbeatable 
-as far as the Democratic nomination is concerned. The 
l<’St will be ilu‘ pre'^ideniial piimary in (California on June 
()th, since in that stale all jyi delegates to the convention 
me bound to suppoit the vviniiei. Senator Humphrey 
never had an> hope of doing much iti New York, the 
last 1)1 the primaries, with 'J7fl delegates, rtiore than any 
oih<‘r state. These lie concedes to Senator McCiovein, but 
in C'.aliloniia he is making an all-out eiToil. living to pick 
up the .suppoM that was expected to go to SenaKa Muskie 
belorc* he vvithdiew. If Mi Humphrt‘\'s alU‘m})i fails Air 
McGovern might look iin.siopi)al)le. And then tlie party's 
national orgariLsaiion could det ide to do as th(‘ Republi¬ 
can organisation did in : to (oneede th(‘ nomination 

to a man that it elixir lists cleepK' in orot'i iliat deft'ai might 
drive the fever out of tiu' jrartv's sssicm and bring it back 
to- modeialion. 

Past with a future 

Like Senator tioklwaier in Senator McCiovTrn 

in 197'J is trying to revive his pariv’.s ideals. But what in 
Afi Goldwater was u rraction.ny longing for an outworn 
past is in Mr McGovern a push lor historic liberalism, 
an aliaek on lag IrnsincNS. imlair taxes, cential govern¬ 
ment : a reiiini to tlie pasi, but a past that seems to have a 
future again today, at l(‘ast to tin* Democrats who have 
l)(‘en voting for Mr Mc(io\ern and lor Mr Wallace— 
in this year's primaries, h'or both oj them actually appeal 
to much the same groups, although their approach is 
totally clifTerent. Admittedly, in these intra-party elections, 
people do not ieel ih(‘ same rcspon.sibility about casting 
their ballot as tiny do when they have to chofrse between 
two presidenrial nomimrs. In primarie.s they vote their 
l>rotesis, their prejudices and their favourites, while in 
general elections more ol them seriously consider wdio 
would make ilu best Pre.sident. And in primarit's the 
independent voters do not go to the polls', or at least only 
a few of them do. In November ihrst' individuals could be 
the decisive factor. 

Mr McGovern, an intelligent, experienced, hard- 
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working politician, is well aware that he cannot win 
the election, and probably not even the nomination, 
without a wide biLse ; he is doing his utmost to spread 
his support. He is gatlicring in the farmers, the blue-collar 
workers and the suburban community—all swing groups 
that both Senator Humphicy and Mr Nixon like to call 
their own. So far Senator McGovern lias had little success 
with the blacks or the trade unions or the local party 
organisations, who have given the Democrats their past 
victories ; all of them now' seem to favour Mr Humphrey. 
The question is whether, if they concede Mr McGovern 
the nomination, they will in fact campaign for him in 
the autumn. Any enthusiasm that they might manage 
to work up will be quenched if his Yippie friends, the 
Jerry Rubins and Abbie Hoffmans whom he would 
probably disowm gladly, disrupt things at Miami Beach 
as they did the last I>mocratic convention in Chicago, 

Centre moving left 

Senator Humphrey, who is the candidate of the 
Democratic centie, is w^arning the voters that Mr 
McGovern is far more radical than they realise. If Mr 
McGovern is nominated, this line of attack w'ill certainly 
be developed by the Republicans, Notliing would suit 
President Nixon better ; the middle ground is where he 
has always campaigned and this year he is going to havr 
a Democrat to help him there ; at least that is the general 
interpretation of w'hy Mr Connally left the cabinet this 
week to take on “ some temporary assignments ’ for the 


President. As a conservative Texan Mr Connally should 
be able to tie up for Mr Nixon the deep south that, until 
this week, was in Mr Wallace’s gift. 

The accepted view of the political analysts in 
America has been that presidential elections are won or 
lost in the centre, but that is being challenged by the new 
experts who arc flocking to Mr McGovern’s side. They 
believe that the message that Mr Wallace was sending 
to Washington, and that Mr McGovern is sending also, 
is that politics art* now moving away from the old 
tnitrr and will not seule again for some timcy if ever. 
Should they be correct, President Nixon may find himself 
stranded at the side of the political road with Mr 
McGovern in the new middle. 

Whether in fact next November will see the 
rejuvenation of the Democratic party, or a confrontation 
between the politics of the past and of the future, will 
depend chiefly on what is happening next autumn—in 
particular on w*hat is happening in south-east Asia. .\fr 
McCrovern believes one of his electoral assets is hi.* estab¬ 
lished opposition to the \\ar. While a few month.s ago 
the w'ai seemed on the way out in practice and as a 
l^olitical issue, North X'ietiiarn’s advance into the south 
and the mining of the North Vietnamese harbours have 
reactivated it. Protests arc spreading across the colleges 
and the cities of America again—but the opinion polls 
show that the public i.s rallying patriotically behind the 
President. In the end it is the war that will probably 
decide the message of the election. 



The big question for Moscow 

It's something more fundamental than missiles and trade that 
Mr Nixon has to settle with the Russians 


There is one main thing that President Nixon should 
be talking about to Mr Brezhnev and Mr Kosygin in 
Moscow next week : it is the subject of when, and 
where, the Soviet leaders think that political change can 
legitimately he pursued by the use of force. Of course, 
the nominal agenda of the Moscow meeting is taken up 
with more specific matters than that. There is the 
possibility of fixing a limit to the size of the American 
and Soviet missile armouries ; there is tlie question of 
wlu'ther these: two enormous countries can do more than 
liir'.r present trickle of trade with each other ; there is 
the problem of arranging a settlement in Europe without 
destroying the balance of power that has kept Europe 
at peart lor tin* past Lfy years and thereby made a 
seillein<*nt possible. 

But none of these things actually requires Mr Nixon’s 
presence in Mr^seow this month ; the diplomats, and the 
trade specialists, eouid Ire doing the work. And in the 
long run the pro.sfrett of any lasting co-operation 
between, the United States and the Soviet Union, on 
these matters or anything else, depends on the two 
countries coming to some sort of undemanding about the 


relationship betw'cen change and violence around the 
world. Mr .Nixon’s chief rea.sun foi ireing in Mo.sc:ow' 
next week, apart from his belief that going there will 
help him to get re-elected in November, is to .see whether 
there is any (hance of narrowing the gulf bctw'cen a 
government that feels a diminishing but .still njigging 
obligation to support revolutionary change, and a 
government which believes that, fiv<* times out of six. 
revolution leads to a dead end. 

What is happening in N'ieinam is the most dangerous 
pieseni example* of the diffeience between the two points 
of view, but it is not likely to be the last one. Mr 
Nixon may feel that he has got over the immediate 
risks he took when he imposed his blockade on North 
Vietnam on May 8th. The Ru.ssians have not called 
off the appointment in Moscow. It doe.s not look as 
if they propose to challenge the blockade, except perhaps 
by putting through a few .ships carrying non-military 
equipment with the .Americans’ permission. For the 
moment, at any rate, the South Vietnamese army has 
caught itsHf after the rout of the 3rd division at Quang 
Tri. Mr Nixon is presumably hoping that the Russians 
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wiJI persuade the North Vietnamese not to humiliate him 
while he is in the Soviet Union ; if things really came 
to pieces in South Vietnam while he was there, the 
Russians might have to watch him stalking out of the 
meeting as Khrushchev stalked out of the Paris summit 
conference in i960. Mr Nixon can see that far ahead 
now. But he knows that he may not be able to prevent 
the North Vietnamese army, with its Soviet equipment, 
from imposing its will on South Vietnam in the end. 
And he knows that a victory for what the, Russians see 
as the forces of justified revolution in Vietnam will bring 
other invitations for Soviet help, from other revolu¬ 
tionary movements, and that there are people in Moscow 
who will take a victory in Vietnam as good reason for 
responding to those invitations. 

The have-your-cake-and-cat-it theory 

That is why, whichever way it goes in Vietnam, he 
and Mr Brezhnev need to talk about w'hat Mr Brczlmev 
calls wars of national liberation. Mr Brezhnev believes 
that the expansion of communist powe r by means of 
such w^ars is compatible with keeping the co-opciation 
of the United States in other matters, and even with 
gelling American money to finance the Soviet Union’s 
industrial expansion. Mr Nixon is obliged to say that the 
two things are not compatible. If he did not say that, 
he would be accepting Mr Brezhnev’s view' of history as 
a one-way street, leading towards the universal gather¬ 
ing in of marxism ; and ultimately he would be 
confining American foreign policy to the pursuit of 
exclusively American interests. The end of that road 
would be the emergence of a single superpower —a 
single power, that is, capable of operating a worldwide 
policy in support of its ideas- and that would be the 
Soviet Union. 

Of course, the proposition is not as stark as that, and 
it may never be. Over the years the Russians have 
grown more cautious, and more selective, about the 
sort of revolutionary movements they arc v\^illing to give 
help to. They want to know that the w'ould-bc revolu¬ 
tionaries are properly organised, and have a certain 
amount of popular support, and a coherent plan of 
action. They call it making sure that a country is ripe 
for revolution ; they mean they want to be tolerably 
certain that their clients arc going to succeed. On the 
other side the Americans have eome a long way from 
the time when any communist-led or communist- 
supported insunection was regarded as a direct 
challenge to their own guardianship of the non-commu¬ 
nist world. They have come to recognise that there arc 
countries where revolutionary action, even with 
communists taking pan in it, may be the only way out 
of an impassible situation. Mr Nixon has said quite 
clearly, anyway, that govcmmcnls which feel themselves 
threatened by revolution will have to take the main 
responsibility for fending it off, instead of relying on the 
United States ; that was the message of the Guam 
doctrine m 1969* On both these counts, the chances of 
the United States and the Soviet Union coming into 
conflict over a distant revolution have grown a little 


ymallrr in the past few^ yc^ars. 

But th<Tc an! still too many places where the two 
great patron powers might geiuiiiH'ly amw to different 
conclusions aliout the basic facts of the situation about 
the exact support llu‘ revoliitionaric's command, about 
the possibility of dianging things by non-revolutionary 
means, even about what iltr n‘bels are really aiming at. 
It happened like that in Vietnam. It could happen 
in Thailand, or in Singapore, or in (ilhilr if Dr Alicnde’s 
government refused to let itself lx* voted out of office, 
even, perhaps, somewhere in western Europe one day. It 
is tiiese borderline places which are the danger to the sort 
of Russian-American co-operation Mr Brezhnev is hoping 
for, and which Mr Nixon shotild therefore be inviting 
his host to think hard about next week. 

He has some powerful arguments when he urges Mr 
Brezhnev to be careful about his support for wars of 
national liberation. It is in Mr Nixon’s personal interest 
that he should be able to tell the American electorate 
that things arc going well between him and Mr 
Brezhnev. But when he speaks for the United States, as 
distinct from his own presidential hopes, he can reckon 
that the Soviet Union has more to lose from a break¬ 
down of the pre.sent negotiations than America has. It 
is in Mr Nixon’s power to withhold a missile agreement 
that would freeze the two sides’ forces at approximately 
their present level, and thus oblige the much weaker 
Russian economy to shoulder the relatively much greater 
burden of another round of the amis race. He can make 
it difficult for the Russians to complete the .sort of 
European .settlement their economy needs, even now 
the Bundestag has passed Herr Brandt’s treaties (see 
page 14), because the west European.s need to know 
that the Americans will support such a settlement. He 
can decline to provide Russia with the credits it needs 
to buy American machinery and technology. And he can 
remind Mr Brezhnev of Russia’s un.solved quarrel with 
China. He can, in efft^ci, say that it is a choice between 
real Rus.sian-American co-operation, without Mr 
Brezhnev’s built-in twist, and the prospe ct that the Soviet 
Union might find itself involved in a prolonged two-front 
eonfrontaiion with both a h(xstile China and a humiliated 
and cTnbitten*i(l America. 

Left hand, right hand 

It is a .stfxmg negotiating hand, if Mr Nixon chcxises 
to play it. It means using the superior economic strength 
of the United Stales to make the Russians sf'^t limits on 
the' ambitions of their foreign policy. There are people 
on the left who will tell the Russians they are betraying 
the revolution for capitalist gold if they show' signs of 
complying. 1 here arc Americans who will reply that Mr 
Brezhnev cannot hold out one hand for American 
assistance and use the other to pass assistance to the 
enemies of Amerit^i’s friends. Mr Nixon may still bc^ 
hoping to use this argument to save him in Vietnam. 
But, win or lose there, it has a wider application than 
Vietnam. It is the core of the dispute between Russia 
and America today. It is what, above all, will matter 
between them in the next decade. 
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They look better now 

The footnotes that Rainer Barzel insisted on adding to those 
treaties have removed some of the doubts about 
Willy Brandt's Ostpolitik 



Russia huffed and puffed, Poland protested, west 
Germany and the rest of western Europe held their breath, 
and then, suddenly, it was all over : Willy the Giant 
had snatched his brace of fledglings from the jaws of 
Rainer the Fox and the Great LasJtern Treaties 
melodrama ended just after 6 o’clock on Wednesday night. 
By a majority of 248 to 10, with most of the opposition 
abstaining, (he Bundestag in Bonn had at last decided to 
ratify the non-aggression treaty that Herr Brandt signed 
with Russia as far back as 1970. His treaty with Poland 
got through almost its easily. The opposition says it will 
now let both of them through the upper house. So who 
has VH>n, and who has lost ? 

So far, Herr Rainer Barzel has most reason to be 
pleased, even though the argument over the treaties 
very nearly cost him a major split in the opposi¬ 
tion’s ranks in the Bundej^tag (see page 32). Herr Barzel 
and the majority of his supporters in the (Christian Demo¬ 
cratic Union have kept up a reasoned criticism of the 
treaties, as distinct from the out-and-out opposition of 
right-wingers who wanted no treaties at all, and ihe> liave 
made some of (hoir criticism stick. 7 'hcy had no objection 
in principle to Herr Brandt’s search for a new relationship 
with eastern Europe, but they did object to the way he 
had set about it. The hurried last-minute concessions by 
Russia and east Germany, designed to soften the continu¬ 
ing criticism of the treaties, suggest that the opposition 
may have been right in saying that Herr Brandt could and 
should ha\'e fought harder for German interests in the 
original negotiations. And the declaration by the Bundes¬ 
tag which the opposition has persuaded Herr Brandt 
to accept—and apparently the Russians too -in fact 
makes the treaties easier to live witli. 

Two improvements, one worry left 

1 he reasoned apposition put forward three main 
objections to what lierr Brandt was doing. The first was 
that he had really concluded with Russia and Poland 
a fionticr tieaty, or (Irenzrertra^, posing as a non¬ 
aggression treaty. Article of the treaty h(! signed with 
Russia goes quite a long way beyond saying that the 
frontiers of lairope, including the frontier between east 
and west Germany, arc '' inviolable,” which is what one 
would Jiave expected in a non-aggression treaty. The 
(ierrnan text sa\s that. But the Rus.siari text uses the 
word 7 i\'('vu.\kirni, which means something a bit like 
“everlasting' ; and the Russians also succeeded in 
persuading the (Germans 10 include a phrase' at the start 
of the article which says that no one should “ touch ” 
the froniiei between the two C’^ermanies. 

Of course, it is not very likely that that frontier can, or 
will, be changed. But die possibility of an eventual 
reunification of Ccnnany should not be ruled out 
completely. That would only Iw* storing up trouble for 


the future, if it turns out that a majority of east Germans 
continue to want to rejoin their brothers in the west. 
Herr Brandt’s cri'lics were not satisfied with the letter 
on this subject which Hen Schccl, the foreign minister, 
wrote to his Rus.sian counterpart in August, 1970, They 
now feel that they have a more comprehensive and 
authoritative guarantee in the all-parly declaration 
adopted by the Bundestag on Wednesday, which is quite 
specifu about the eventual right to peaceful reunification. 

Idle .second objection to Herr Brandt's version of 
Ostpf)litik has been that it has achieved .so little of his 
own original programme of “ change through rapproche¬ 
ment," Wande! durrh Anndht'runfi^ for the people of 
east Germany. No far almost all the changes have been 
in one direction only. More wrst Germans and west 
Berliners can now travel to east Ciermany, but the vast 
majority f)f east Germans still cannot travel to the west. 
It is true that the prothling of the Bonn opposition has 
helped to produce one or two .small concessions. Th<‘ 
transport treaty between cast and west (xcrmany which 
w'as signed last w'eek will allow' trips to the west by 
east Germans travelling on “ urgent family business.” 
A unilateral east (iermaii declaration says that east 
Germany will work for closer links with west Germany. 
But the east German government still has to show how 
it proposc.s to combine closer contacts with its declared 
policy of Ab^renzxin^, strict demarTation from the west. 
The Bundestag dcelaration, by saying that the Ostpolitik 
presumes more civilised beliavioiu by east Germany, 
has at least insisted on keeping the free movement of 
jKople and ideas on the agenda. 

Hen Barzel can claim that the declaration he has 
got the Bundestag to pass ea.ses two of the doubts about 
Herr Brandt’s policy. But the third and perhaps most 
important objection to Herr Brandt's version of 
Ostpolitik has been the Icai of its long-ieim consecjucnccs 
for the whole of liurope. The critics say that, far from 
enabling the west (h^rmans to use their new links with 
eastern Europe to foster political and economic liberalisa¬ 
tion there, the Ostpolitik might enable the communists 
to make we.st Germany and the other wTst Europ<‘an 
countries more dependent im Russia. The fact that Rus.sia 
is prc.ssing so hard for a European st^curity conference 
suggests that its leaders have more than economic motives 
in mind. The evidence is that the Russians want to use 
the conference to create the conditions for the eventual 
neutralisation of western Europe. That is not incompatible 
with Mr Brezhnev’s apparent acceptance of the European 
community. His aim is the separation of the Europeans 
from the United States. He may well feel encouraged by 
the growth of vaguely neutralist .sentiments in .several 
of the smaller European capitals. 

The only way of dealing with this danger, if it is 
irrdeed a danger, is for the western countries to get down 
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to serious discussions among themselves about the sort 
of demands they should put before the Russians at the 
negotiating table. There are signs that this is happening: 
certainly the British Government is known to have taken 
the lead by circulating among its allies some suggestions 
about the agenda for a sccuritv conference. The west 


has been allowing the Russians to make all the running 
so far. k must not let them dictate the agenda of the 
conference. If the western powers came into this 
particular conference with no clear ideas of what they 
wanted to bargain about the Russians would have 
justified some of the worst fears of the critics of Ostpolitik. 



Queen of the Europeans 

The Queen has done well in France. The European policy of her 
ministers is going unexpectedly well, while the political 
outlook of her hosts is looking unexpectedly poor 


Royal meetings have been arranged before, like this one, 
to hallow a peace 
. . . that 'the contending kingdoms 
Of France and England, whose very shores look pale 
With envy of each other’s happiness, 

May cease their hatred, and this dear conjunction 
Plant neighbourhood and christian-like accord 
In their sweet bosoms.. . 

The Queen’s second official visit to France, in contrast 
to her first in 1957, is rather like that, an act of state 
policy preordained by politicians sucli as her host. Presi¬ 
dent Pompidou, to mend old quarrels—and, as our Paris 
correspondent reports on page 35, to disguise their own 
troubles : “ Peace on this meeting wherefore we are 
met.” It is not easy to celebrate on a field of cloth of 
gold an accord about imports of butter and free trade 
in chisels. But the Queen has been the right person to 
ity it. She remains a symbol in Europe, in a way Britons 
barely appreciate, of the good things Britain protected in 
a European war. Add to that her family’s role as a focus 
for bogus gossip-column gossip. But add, too, the French 
foreign minister’s sensible remark on British television on 
Monday : the Queen signifies ” that very difficult mixture 
of dcmcKracy and stability ” which Britain still manages 
better than many of its future partners in the Ten, and 
something of which it will, it is hoped, bring to them. 

The week the scales tipped ? 

The visit has been about Europe. It has declared that 
Britain sees the Treaty of Accession as more than a 
sublimation of trade. And it has been a good moment to 
say that. For the first time since 1967 the British public 
is suggesting that it may actually relish the chance of 
being inside Europe after all. On balance a few more of 
those asked in the various public opinion polls now 
approve than disapprove of British entry, quite a change 
on the situation a year ago. Mr Heath’s European legis¬ 
lation looks safe in Parliament. The event which finally 
made it safer, Mr jertkins’s resignation as deputy leader 
of the. Labour party, seems to have persuaded people that 
the men of most principle in the battle at Westminster 
arc the pro-Europeans. In a poll by the Opinion Research 
Centre, 70 per cent of those who had heaid about Mr 
Jenkins’s resignation thought him right to do what he 
did rather than support the official Labour line against 


entry —and that included 64 per cent of Labour voters. 

So the Queen arrived in France with much more going 
for her pro-Europcan CJovemmcnt than could have been 
foreseen when the visit was planned. And the men of 
M. Pompidou’s party who met her were much more 
downcast than might have been expected then. The scales 
have tipped London’s way a little. The ruling gaullist 
party in F’rance has been plagued by scandals. Just before 
the Queen arrived a junior minister had to be dismissed 
and two senior officials of the government-controlled 
television network felt obliged to resign. President 
Pompidou’s own misjudgment of the referendum on 
British entry has taken some gloss from his personal 
mandate to rule, although it still shines brightly enough. 
More serious, it has reduced his claim to have overcome 
the built-in gaullist reluctance to give Europe a real try. 

As the moment’s chosen friend of France, Britain has a 
particular part to play in the making of Europe, and 
its French-speaking Queen has symbolised it well this 
week. The sighs of relief that Britain is at last coming 
in, while evoking special feelings in France, arc universal 
in western Europe. The Queen would get today a more 
touching welcome in any European capital than any 
European (or any other) head state would get in 
London—or, for that matter, than the Queen’s picture 
gets at curtain-drop in British cinemas today. 

It is desirable that Britain should be careful in the 
coming months how it uses the unaccustomed asset of 
being liked and welcomed by everybody in Europe at 
once, h is right to have given priority to France, which 
was the only avenue to Brussels. Some Europeans, notably 
the Dutch, fret when they see the present love affair 
across the channel ; the Dutch have fought against great- 
power concerts since William the Silent. But none of 
the three great Europejin powers, Germany, France or 
Britain itself, .seems unduly worried by the Franco-British 
entente. Britain’s task in Europe will be to further both 
of two basic rea.^oiis for this lack of suspicion at what has 
been going on in Paris. In the first place, Britain’s very 
entry into Europe marks the end of the day when it 
balanced, with calculated royal visits among other things, 
one continental power off against the other. It has eaten 
Crowe ; the only occasion for Britain to return openly 
to the policies of that equilibriating memorandum of 1907 
would be if Europe were seen manifestly to have failed. 
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Second, whatever frustrations and fears Germans and 
Frenchmen increasingly express about each other, Europe 
has bt'cn constructed so far because of an earlier summit 
meeting in France whose effects still outrank the recon¬ 
ciliation between Britain and France—the visit that 
Konrad Adenauer made in 1958 : that historic encoun- 
te;-,” as de Gaulle called it, between this old French¬ 
man and this very old CJcrman in the name of their two 
peoples.” French national prestige, so valuable to national 
politicians like President Pompidou, has its present origin 
in the political stability handed down by de Gaulle. But 
its continued life lies elsewhere, in a continuing entente 
with the old continental enemy, Germany, as well as with 
the island power of Britain. Britain’s job is to say that 
France’s idiosyncratic voice, like Britain’s, will be heard 
only when it speaks from the forum of a uniting Europe. 

First test: the October summit 

The first test of these relationships in Europe comes in 
October, when the nine other heads of government of the 
new EEC meet in Paris as M. Pompidou’s guests. In 
terms of what actually gets done, the summit looks 
destined to be a flop. It comes too close before the 
American elections to determine Europe’s ambitions 
abroad, and caution will rightly riddle the discussion al)oul 
common market institutions. New men should first have 


their chance to make the institutions work as they are 
after Britain joins next year. Britain’s common interests 
with France are very real. They indude a need to keep 
farm prices down against German pressure, a wish to 
trade a proper regional policy for British support of the 
common farm policy as it is, a certain similarity in 
foreign policies and a c\>mplemcntary capadty in nuclear 
defence. But they disagree over how to use what they 
have in defence, and there are already sharp differences 
building up between Britain and France over other 
matters. Britain Stands next to Germany against the vanity 
of placing an EEC political secretariat in Paris when it 
should logically be in Brussels. Its ideas about opening up 
Europe’s trade to the third world, about the handling of 
the trade aspects of any security conference with the 
communist Europeans, and about Europe’s bargaining 
position in the world trade negotiations planned for next 
year are nearer those of Germany and Holland than those 
of FVance. 

Mr Heath may well now arrive in Paris in October 
with the best of all worlds-- with several months of sus¬ 
tained political impetus behind his drive to get Britain 
into Europe, and wclamed in advance, as the reaction 
to the Queen’s visit has .shown, by one and all. The test 
for Britain’s European policy amid such a hullabaloo 
will be how level-headed Mr Heath is. 



Balfot, bullying or buying off ? 

What sort of industrial relations policy does Mr Macmillan really 
want on the railways, in the docks, in the general economy ? 


During most of this week the leaders of the three rail 
unions were spending their members’ money on asking 
the court of appeal to say that they need not consult 
their members in a secret ballot on whether they did or 
did not want to continue with the railway go-slow. The 
court’s decision will depend on whether Sir John Donald- 
.son's order for a ballot was legally and properly made out. 
ll still was not known on Thui^iday evening whether the 
court would rule that it w'as ; and therefore whether the 
railway workers would be able to pn)cccd to the sort of 
secret voting before a strike which their union leaders 
have termed a violation of the essential principles of 
British trade vinionL«sm, but which 81 per cent of the 
respondents to the Daily Mail’s National Opinion Poll 
cojisidered /to be a desirable democratic right. If the 
vote is held, nobody need pretend to be neutral. The 
unions are trying to push the wage offer above 14 f)er cent 
in the year from June ist, within an industry where pro¬ 
duction and demand are going down ; and it must be 
in lh«* economil' interests of everybody in the country 
that thas<‘ wio try to push inflation further should be 
stopped in their tracks. 

'^c l^t hope chat the railwaymen might vote against 
their unions’ advice would lie in a determined campaign 

make it clear to all of them that anvway they are not 
going, to get the simple extra &io to £25 which is all 


that still remains between the unions’ demand and the 
employers’ already inflationary offer ; certainly not until 
they have lost far more than £10-25 missed overtime 
during a resumed go-slow. 

The other straws at which optimists might grasp 
in any ballot are the thought that railwaymen arc not 
really different in nature from the rest of the British 
public (41 per cent of whom told the NOP that the 
Government should be tougher with the trade unions, 
while only 18 per cent thought it was being too tough), 
and the memory that only 59 per cent of miners voted 
in a secret ballot for their strike at a time when the 
coal board’s offer was only about half of British Rail’s 
now. It is true that Britain’s industrial relations establish¬ 
ment has for long told everybody who would listen (and 
some who, to their credit, would not) that no British 
worker will ever vote against the policy of his union in a 
ballot ordered by a court. If the cstalblishmenit proves 
right this time, it will end a long run of being wrong. 

What is on the establishment’s side is that railway 
work, like coal mining and the docks, is mainly a mak 
employment, and the Government might have preferred 
to have the first ballot in a mixed sexes’ job. The miners’ 
settlement, too, has naturally encouraged workers to 
suppose that sticking out will pay dividends. However, 
even if a ballot does show the railwaymen to support 
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their union leaders, their go-slow would then presumably 
start again near to June ist, and every day’s industrial 
action after that should merely delay for one more day 
the starting date from which the 14 per cent is due to 
be paid. Most railwaymen ought soon to tire of this. 
Whatever happens, the Government should be able to 
check rail inflation at the present (already excessive) 
offer, unless it flinches humiliatingly. Mr Vic Feather 
made the most eloquent case yet for the recent operation 
of the Industrial Relations Act when he said that, but 
for the Donaldson cooling-off order, the railway dispute 
would have been settled within another 24 hours : he 
can only have meant at even more than 14 per cent 
from June ist. 

From blacking to striking in the docks ? 

There is much more reason to be fearful of national 
defeat in the docks. Here again Sir John Donaldson’s 
judgment last week echoed parts of what supporters of 
decent democratic ethics have long wanted English law 
to be ; but the appeal court still has to rule whether 
it is what English law yet actually is. The case was that 
in which shop stewards of the Transport and General 
Workers’ Union are still defying Sir John’s order that 
certain small firms’ container harries must not be prevented 
from entering British ports. Sir John said that the “ right 
to strike on proper notice ” remains “ a lawful weapon 
in an industrial conflict” and it “will be defended by 
this court.” However, 

“ Blacking ” damages the public, fellow workers and the 
einployers of those fellow workers. It does not damage 
those who do the “ blacking.” They draw their pay. It 
is an unfair weapon and Parliament has declared it to 
be unlawful. 

Sir John recognised that the TGWU, as at prestnn 
organised, needs to exert unwonted leadership to stop 
the alleged lawlessness of its shop stewards, and he there¬ 
fore gave the union another 21 days’ grace to put its 
house in order. If by the end of that period the union 
is still not in compliance with the law, and unless the 
appeal court has ruled Sir John’s interpretation of the 
law to be wrong, then the industrial court will “ be 
forced again to asst^ri our authority and in an unmistak¬ 
able manner.” 

The 21 days of grace would expire at the beginning 
of June, and from June 2nd the TGWU has already 
threatened to give 14 days’ notice of a national dock 
strike. Quite apart from dockland’s other troubles (see 
page 85), there could therefore be an obvious .temptation 
for the TGWU to hide the awkward issue of its stewards’ 
action in unlawfully barring a few small lorry firms from 
entering the docks within the wider mess of lawfully bar¬ 
ring absolutely everybody. Sir John recognised last week 
that fulfilment of his order 

could lead to a strike and great damage to the economy. 
These dangers are obvious, but they are short-term 
dangers. They must be faced in order that in the longer 
term we may have an orderly system of indusitrial 
relations of which we can all be proud. 

This will seem a cool, sensible and long-overdue tactical 
judgwicnt to all those who believe that the rule of short¬ 
term expediency under Britain’s present industrial rela¬ 


tions establishment has led inexorably to stagnation in 
the economy, crippling restrictions against the introduc¬ 
tion of new technology, spreading corruption and bully¬ 
ing, and now to a ruinous annual price inflation. 

For precisely this reason, the industrial relations cstalb- 
lishment (trade union leaders, many personnel directors in 
industry, indu.strial a>rrespondcnts, civil servants at the 
Departmenit of Employment, and those ministers who 
listen to them) are terrified at what Sir John has said. 
A prevalent dootrine in Whitehall is that a dock strike 
(like a coal strike) is one that the nation could not win 
because the dockers would vx>te for it in any ballot, they 
would nbt obey any cooling-off order, and 'they could 
do awful things to shoppers’ supplies and the balance of 
payments ; so it is better lo buy them off and hope that 
the country takes note only that the firm smack of the 
industrial relations act has fallen at least upon the railway- 
men’s bottoms. The TGWlJ’s Mr Jones therefore saw Mr 
Macnnillan on Tuesday, reported tliat the minister 
appeared to have a ” constructive and helpful approach,” 
and prepared to increase his demands. 

Costs of conciliation 

The dock strike presumably could be bought off by 
agreements that cau.sed all container work at the docks 
to be paid for exorbitantly (a few dockers at Liverpool’s 
Seaforth terminal are already getting £120 a week), that 
allowed dockers to throttle inland container work by 
restrictive practices that kept much of it for themselves 
at these quite uneconomic wages, and that cn.sured that 
dockei'S for whom there was no work (which at these 
rates would soon mean practically all of them) should 
be paid a fallback rate—ic, a rate for doing no work— 
at the £42 a week which the TGWU is now demanding. 
This saving of Britain fmm a d(x:k strike would thus 
establish a pattern for industries w^icrc any new labour- 
saving technology appears : grant those who do work 
excessive enough wages and restrictive practices to make 
sure that the new teclinology is not fully us<?d, and give 
those wlio sit at home a permanent pension equal to 
more than twice tiie national income per head that 
Britain could achieve if all labour-saving technology was 
introduced very smoothly. The establishment then wonders 
why the country suffers from inflation. 

The other favourite project of the industrial nelations 
establish.Tieni at present is the scheme being discussed by 
the Confederation of Briti.sh Industry and the Trade 
Union Congress for “voluntary conciliators” to fix up 
inflationary .settlements more quickly than ^*ver before* 
About this the Prime Minister this week has blown alter¬ 
nately hot (calling it a welcome initiative) and cold 
(saying that representatives of consumers should be present 
—although in crises like the docks the representatives 
cho.sen would be unlikely to represent them very much). 
As usual with measures the unions castigate, the new 
procedures of Lw under the Industrial Relatbns Act 
have brought us some steps forward towards common- 
sense ; but, as so often at -this stage ^of every successful 
innovation in industrial relations, the conciliators now 
seem likely to insist on the country taking rather more 
steps farther back from it. 
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Willie's war of words 


The first of what Mr Willw* Whitclaw 
promises will he weekly statements to 
the House of (Commons on the Ulster 
situation on Thursday was a short, 
low-key affair, but the bombings and 
shootings in Belfast and Londonderry 
rumbled ominously behind it. He will 
be lucky if these do not become 
increasingly painful parliamentary 
events over the coming weeks. This 
one was a statement of oini.ssion, rather 
than commission. The expected list of 
his nominees for the Government's 
proposed advisory commission of 
Ulstermen, promised after the suspen¬ 
sion of Stormont, was not forthcoming. 
Mr Whitelaw told Mr Jeremy Thorpe 
at question time that he now hopes to 
announce their names next week. 

It is a war of words that Mr White- 
law is conducting through the House 
of Commons : disserting bomb inci¬ 
dents, planning local elections, attempt¬ 
ing to discourage Protestant retaliation 
by insisting that the IRA Provisionals 
are deliberately attempting to provoke 
a ba('klash, re|)eating that he will not 



be deflected fmm his public i)olicy. 
But the idea of a commission has been 
bitterly denounced by almost all 
Unionist politicians, and Protestant 
reluctance to have anything to do with 
it must have increased this week. 'Lhe 
Prote.stants are angry at Mr White- 
law's re-iterated unwillingness to force 
entry into the Catholic no-go areas," 
and on Thursday Protestant workers 
were on another strident march. It 
was a setback for Mr Whitelaw to 
have to postpone the public presenta¬ 
tion of the commission. 

Not that the commission is going to 
find itself with an easy job in trying to 
win the confidence of either com¬ 
munity at the moment, even if, in Mr 
Whitelaw’s words, it is to he composed 
of peojde of experience, knowledge 
and responsibility ” in Ulster. There is 
no intention that this nominated body 
of worthies should ever discharge an) 
executive functions at all. I'hose are 
to remain limily in the hands of the 
Secretary' of State for Northern 

Ireland. Nor is it Mr Whitelaw’s wish 
that he should have to reiy solely 

on the collective or individual wisdom 
of the members of the commission to 
provide him with all the hel{) and 
advice he may require. But there are 
some serious doubts, wfvich are not 
confined to outraged Unioni-st 

politioians, at the pro.spect of a 
non-electcd body being used to sift 
through legislation, which is either 
already in the pipeline or is going to 
be placed there in the months ahead, 
before it is presented for approval to 
the Parliament at Westininster. 

Unionist MPs are angry, too, at 

what they see as the lack of proper 
time being devoted to discussion of 
Northern Ireland’s affairs in the 
House of Commons—a grievance which 
lias brought them some sympathy 
from the Speaker. Efforts to get 


debates, under standing order number 
nine, on specific incidents of violence 
in Ulster have so far failed. Under 
the Temporary Provisions Act, whicli 
applies to Ulster foi the next 12 
months, all legislation is to take the 
form of Orders in Council. It was the 
Uiovernment’s original intention that 
these orders should come into imme¬ 
diate force when laid before Parlia¬ 
ment, but that they would lapse 
within 40 days unless they met with the 
approval of both Houses hy affirmative 
resolution within that period. The only 
exceptions were to be on matters that 
the secretary of state deemed to be 
of an urgent nature. Then the order 
would come into force at once, after 
a perfunctor)' debate of no more than 
an hour and a half, and remain unless 
rejected bv negative resolution of the 
House. 

Up to now, Mr Whitelaw lias 
dehned every measure he has laid 
before the Commons as a 
matter of urgency. Two such have 
tightened up controls on the sale 
of ammonium nitrate and sodium 
chlorate, whirh have been used in the 
making of explosives, and have given 
the go-afiead for the Alcorn finance 
coriX)ra'tion. About 50 bills were left 
in the pipeline when Uie Northern 
Ireland parliament was prorogued. 
These include massive measures to 
reorgani.se tlic education .system and 
the social services on the lines of the 
Macror>* reform proposals. Ulster 
Unionists are anxious that these 
should not be whisked through Parlia¬ 
ment without detailed scrutiny. 

Mr Whitelaw has spoken favourably 
of the creation of a grand committee 
for Northern Ireland which, like the 
Scottish one, would he composed of 
members from all parts of the United 
Kingdom and would discuss only 
matters of general principle. During 
the committee stage of the Temporary 
Provisions Bill in March, the Unionist 
MP for North Down, Mr Jim 
Kilfedder, moved an unsucce.s.sful 
amendment for the ci cation ol a 
standing committee of Ulster members 
only, with responsibility for examining 
legislation. The Unionists, however. 






Just as a squirrel’s storehouse is 
made nec^sary by a seasonal cycle, so 
commercial warehousing used to be no 
more than a roof over a stockpile 
necessitated by commercial cycles. 

Nowadays, the emphasis has 
shifted from stockpile to stockturn - 
from tied capital investment to 
profit-making rotation. 

On the production line, at the 
retail point, there is movement. It is 
fed from warehousing. So that the 
flow of goods can be calculated and 
maintained, uninterrupted. 

Warehousing is the axis. And that's 
why we take so much trouble over it. 

Its location - scientifically planned 
in terms of the economic relation 


between plant site and delivery zone. 

The optimal number of sites 
required by the total distribution 
configuration* 

Operating methods and handling 
procedures designed to combine 
maximum utilisation of space (in the 
interests of economy) with maximum 
speed of access (for the sake of 
customer service). 

We will build warehousing to an 
individual client's specific 
requirements. 

Or wc will provide temporary, 
intermediate warehousing in the 
form of inflatable air-houses. 

Wc have the space r at 1,50 
branches, depots and^cner locations 


round the country. 

Wc have the vehicles - 10,000 of 
every variety - to keep throughput 
movmg. 

We have the specialist personnel, 
the experience, the administrative and 
maintenance support. 

Hibernation may be part of 
Nature's pattern. But in the modem 
commercial environment, you can't 
afford to let sleeping stocks lie. Our 
distribution methods will keep your 
supply lines wide awake* 


British Road Services Limited, 
Northway House, High Rd.,^ 
Whetstone, London N 20 9 N D^ 
Telephone: 01-446 1360 
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All the hspectors in the world 

never stopped 
anything going wrong. 


We know 179 Atlas Copco 
inspectors who’ll murder us for 
that. 

But, honestly, can they stop 
someone dropping a spanner in 
the works? Or a piston packing 
up? 

Or general wear and tear 
grinding a machine to a halt? 

Not a chance of it. 

And somebody up in the 
Atlas boardroom realised that 
years ago. 

They made some wise 
decisions. 

One. To build as many comp¬ 
ressed air centres as possible. 

Close to customers. 


Two. To own most of them 
for greater control. 

Three. To fill them with as 
many mechanics and parts as 
we’d need in a hea\ y year. 

We believe we beat the rest 
of the industry to the jump by 
setting service up on that scale 
then. 

(Over the years, we’ve opened 
361 centres around the world.) 

What with inflation, how 
much would it cost us to open all 
those 361 centres today? 


sMdasCbpco 


COMPRESSED AIR EQUIPMENT FOR MINING AND CONSTRUCTION PORT ABLE AND STATIONARY AIR COMPRFJiSORS, AND AIR TOOLS FOR INDUSTRY 
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“I was tired... 

This is my first trip to Europe 
and my first Air France flight aS well.^ 

I was very tired when I got on the plane, 
and nonetheless'X ^ound the trip agreeame 
The flight was< pleasant, 
the seryiO;© attentive, 

and the codking very good. I tasted several 
French wines.-They were excellent: 

P ' ' ' ' 

Padl FrariCieQO , Sanchez Elia, student 
Av^dda AlFear,_Buenos Aires 
Int^viewed at Orly on December 13, 1970 
Aiislrande 'flighit 082, Bnenps Aires - Paris, 

r$\ 




/e^n voyage 
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have not been in favour of Mr White- 
law's idea, because the commktee 
would have no power of amendment 
or rejection and they would be an 
impotent minority. 

But it is in Ulster and not West¬ 
minster that the Government’s policy 
of reconciliation is in real danger of 
falling apart. It looked this week 
as though the long threatened 
Protestant backlash was under way ; 
certainly, the IRA’s bombers and gun¬ 
men were exerting every effort to get 
the Protestants to retaliate, presumably 
in hopes that they would run amuck 
and scandalise British liberals. 

The lengthy gun battle last weekend 
between the IRA gunmen in Bally- 
murphy and armed Protestants in the 
nearby Springmartin estate was just 
the best publicised and most intensive 
of the many confrontations that are be¬ 
coming almost daily occurrences in 
Belfast. There is no evidence to suggest 
the leaders of the extremist Vanguard 
movement were responsible for the 
decision by some Woodvale vigilantes 
to seal off their section of west Belfast 
and make it into a temporary no-go 
area, although Mr Craig gave such 
an action his blessing. The hooded 
zealots of the Ulster Defence Associa¬ 
tion threaten to create more no-go 
areas in the next month unless the 
army is used to occupy the IRA 
enclaves in Londonderry. But a far 
more serious threat has come from 
Mr Craig himself. He and his friends 
intend to hold a massive Vanguard 
rally in Londonderry cn June 3rd in 
protest against the Cxovernment’s 
security policy. That could well lead 
to a bloody collision with the IRA 
gunmen in the Bog^ide. Mr Craig has 
spoken this week of his organisation 
using snatch squads to claim their citi¬ 
zens’ rights to go into the no-go areas 
and arrest suspected IRA gunmen. 

Mr Whitelaw cannot expect to get 
much comfort from Mr Brian Faulkner 
and his old Unionist cabinet colleagues 
cither. Ulster’s ex-prime minster has 
still not overcome his resentment at 
what happened to him two months 
ago and he made another bitter attack 
on the Government in London on 
Wednesday evening. He wants a return 
of the old Stormont with its old powers 
or, if that is not possible, complete 
integration with the United Kingdom. 
But that demand is likely to prove as 
unacceptable to the Government as Mr 
Craig’s fanciful ideas of an indepen¬ 
dent British Ulster. Friday's meeting 
of the Unionist standing committee 
should provide some indications 
of the 'l^lance of power among 


Unionists ; Mr Faulkner should now 
pull himsdf and his party together if 
he does not want his province to suffer 
a much worse fate than direct rule. 

At the same time, Catholic Irishmen 
have been slow to back up Mr White- 
law in his efforts. The hostile reception 
which he received in Newry on Tues¬ 
day is some indication of the depth of 
Catholic hatred and mistrust even if 
the secretarv of state is releasing the 
internees from Long Kesh in a steady 
flow. A major worry is the astoni^ing 
lack of leadenphip from the Social 
Democratic and Labour party. Neither 
Mr Gerry Fin nor Mr John Hume has 
made much of a public effort to capture 
the ephemeral mood for peace that 
was detectable among the war-weary 
Catholic commun»i'ty only a few weeks 
ago. On tlie contrary, Mr Hume seems 
to have reverted to his unreasoning 
attitude that was so apparent in the 
aftermath of the Londonderry shoot¬ 
ings in January. If looks as though 
the SDLP is simply no longer interested 
in sitting around a conference table 


with Mr Whitelaw, even when all the 
internees have been released, to discuss 
a future administration 10 replace 
Stormont in the north. Mr Hume made 
his position quite clear in an interview 
on Irish television last week when he 
argued that “ the possibility of a recon¬ 
structed North is as impractical as was 
Sionnont itself.” He wants talks on a 
united Ireland or nothing. The que.stion 
is whether Mr Hume speaks for the 
Irish government in that demand. 

Whatever the answer is to that, it is 
beginning to look as tliough Mr White- 
law may soon have to face the crunch 
—whether Britain is prepared to work 
towards a united Ireland against the 
wishes of a million Protestants or 
whether Britain can uphold Ulster 
indefinitely as a detached but integral 
part of the United Kingdoni. For one 
thing is certainly true in Ulster today. 
Those working-class Protestants are 
in no mood to be driven into tfie kind 
of settlement which now appears to be 
the only one acceptable to a Catholic 
politician like Mr Hume. 


AH kinds of ioya/ism 


Northern Ireland's Protestant militants 
are more numerous and better organised 
in more coherent groups than ever 
before : 

Vanguard Movement. The main force 
of Protestant fundamentalism. Founded 
in February under the leadership of Mr 
Bill Craig. Not a political party yet, 
claims to be a pressure group within 
Unionism ; really a coalition of 
disparate groups. Vanguard supports 
an independent British Ulster if it 
cannot get a return of Stormont with 
the old powers. Ha.s so far confined 
activities to mass rallies. Some 16,000 
turned up at «ts demo on March iBth 
just before direct rule. Also responsible 
for the two-day strike on March 27th 
and 28th in protest at Stormont’s pro¬ 
rogation. Slogan : “ Blue is the colour, 
Vanguard is the name.” 

Loyalist Association of Workers 
(LAW). Came to prominence after 
murder of three Scottish soldiers hi 
March, 1971. Led by a Harland and 
Wolff shop steward, Mr Billy Hull. 
Claims support of 80,000 Protestant 
workers. Activists number 9,(x)o. 
Province-wide and organised in cells at 
factory level. Strongest in Belfast’s 
shi'^uilding and engineering industries, 
but also in Gallahers, ICI, Courtaulds. 
Activities confined mainly to sporadic 
industrial action. 

Ubter Defence Association (UDA). 
Grandiose name for shadowy body. 
Paramilitary in nature. Members are 
mainly working-class Belfast Protest¬ 
ants. Organised at street level, also on 


housing estates like .Springmartin. 
Strong in Woodvale and on New- 
townards road. Evolved out of last 
autumn’s vigilante groups, Believed to 
have arms, but not much centralized 
control. UDA drills its men, who wear 
blue denim uniforms. 

Tartans. Mainly hooligan street 
gangs. Started in Belfast’s Shankill 
road area. Fanatical supporters of 
Linficld and Glasgow Rangers football 
clubs. Paramilitary uniform and 
tartan .scarves. Seen by .some as 
Vanguard’s young working-class shock 
troops. Act as 9tre<‘t patrols after dusk 
in Belfast, 

Ulster Specials Association. More 
than just an old comrades’ fraternity 
of ex-B Specials. Province-wide ; 10,000 
sirong. Has 100 gun clubs under its 
authority. Most of Ulster’s io2,oikj 
licensed guns and 50,000 rifles reputed 
to be in (its possession. 

Orange Order. About m lodges, 
mainly in Belfast, arc in V anguard. 
Belfast’s C^rand Master, the Rev, 
Marlin Smyth, is a key leader of the 
movement. Derry Apprentice Boys and 
Royal Black Preceptory also attached 
to Vanguard. 

The Rev. Ian Paisley has denounced 
Vanguard. His old paramilitary organ- 
i.sations— Ubter Constitutional Defence 
Committee (UCDC) and the Ubter 
Protestant Volunteers (UPV) —arc 
nearly moribund since he devoted his 
energies to parliamentarianism. Pos¬ 
sibility exists that their remains will 
link up in Vanguard. 
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Half-day damo: truant croeodlla 


Schoolchildren _ 

Seen but not 
heard _ 

It was a long walk. I'he schoolchildren 
who turned up in Trafalgar Square 
on Wednesday for the rally organised 
by the Schools Action Union were 
quickly moved on by the police, who 
were there in force and ait that stage 
seemed toughly prepared to treat it 
as a serious demonstration. The child¬ 
ren plodded on towards County Hall, 
but unaccountably turned round on the 
bridge. Some broke back, and there 
were scuffles and arrests ; the others 
trotted up to Green Park, where it 
took a good deal of bossy loud-hailing 
to prevent the march breaking up 
altogether in the spring sunshine. There 
was time for a roll on the grass, a quick 
smoke or to make a daisy-chain and 
then It was on again, because the 
policemen--reduced to a handful—^had 
pointed out placidly that this was a 
royal paik ; no advertising, no banners. 

The children crossed Hyde Park 
Corner. like all school croc^iles, the 
inaich straggled ; the police were 
thin on the ground and so, by now, 
were the adult organisers. There were 
nearly several accidents, which would 
have turned *aice into tragedy. I'hcn 
on to Speakeis' Corner, which was a 
ludicious misnomer on Wednesday; the 
adults, pathetically rattled, treated 
their following to the briefest of 
exhortations and tlhen told them to 
disperse without much regard for the 
^ safety of some quite young chililren. 
^cy did their best to blame the now 


benign police, but the more articulate 
children were disappointed ; one can 
only hope they were also disillusioned. 

The rally can barely have reached 
four figures at its peak, but there were 
still perhaps 400 children around. Few 
of tlheir mentors had bothered to go 
along to find out what it was all 
about: there was a grey-haired head¬ 
master (of a primary school) and a 
mild-mannered young Tory school 
governor who had actually been to 
one of the schools involved. Some— 
particularly among the girls—of ithe 
demonstrators were solemn young 
idealists, talking about corporal 
punishment and schoolchild solidarity ; 
more carried banners (which bad 
obviously all come from one source) 
with traditional school mottos: 
“ Smash the Head,” “ Down with 
Detention” or “Uniform Out.” 
Everyone shouted slogans with 
entliusiasm ; it is not hard to politicise 
13-ycar-olds. This is, after all, the age- 
group out of which Ulster stone- 
throwers are made. But there was no 
Pied Piper at the rally. 

The education officer for inner 
London, Dr Eric Briaute, had said 
loftily on Tuesday that it should be 
made clear to children punished for 
taking part that this was for their 
truancy and not their beliefs. The 
point is rather that severity could 
provide a cause which was conspicuous 
bv its absence. 


Correction: In the table of local 
election results published in last week’s 
issue kA The Economist, 'the sub-head¬ 
ing “Votes Cast 1971” should have 
read “ Votes Cast 1972/* 


Judiciaiy 

Bench at the bar 

Justice, the British Section of the 
International Commission of Jurists, 
has at last published the report by its 
subcommittee (headed by Mr Peter 
Webster, QC) on the judiciary,* which 
has caused so much dissension in the 
ranks of its council. The council dis¬ 
sociates itself from the conclusions in 
fine Pilatian style; the report reopens 
barely healed wounds that gaped 
during the passage of the r97i Courts 
Act, when solicitors and barristers, 
against the inclinations of the Law 
Society and the Bar Council, began to 
squabble about each others’ monopoly 
positions. 

Barr'isters’ most important monopolies 
are of appointments to the bench and 
of rights of audience in the higher 
courts. The former was breached by 
the Courts Act, which r^uired a rapid 
expansion in the judiciary: solicitors 
are eligible for appointment as 
recorders, and after five years’ service 
as such are also eligible for appoint¬ 
ment to the new, second-tier, circuit 
bench. The Justice report argues that 
both this and the high court bench 
(which it points out is grievously over¬ 
burdened) should be opened up further 
to solicitors, and would also like to 
see academic lawyers made eligible for 
judgeships, most particularly in the 
court of appeal. There is no great merit 
in the latter sugge^ion; in Britain 
academic lawyers are all too remote 
from ordinary legal practice. The 
question of solicitors’ rights is more 
serious, but it cannot be tackled with¬ 
out considering the structure of 
the divided legal profession as a whole. 
Barristers are likely to light for their 
monopolies for at least as long as 
solicitors maintain their monopoly of 
clients. (At present no barri^er can 
take on a case unless instructed by a 
solicitor.) 

By far the most interestiing part of 
the report is that which deals with the 
judiciary as it exists—in particular, 
with the ways in which it can be com¬ 
plained against or removed. A high 
court judge tan only be removed by a 
vote of both Houses of Parliament; in 
the report a new procedure for removal 
by a judicial commission is advocated, 
but the arguments for it are diluted 
by the additional recommendation that 
this commission should also investigate 
complaints agaimn: judges and adviM 
on appointments, which would give it 


Stevens* 90p. 
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PARIS 1972—the new business quarter at La D6fense 


Then think about Inter G and the services we offer: 

• MARKETING AND MARKET STUDIES 

• LICENSING AND DISTRIBUTION ARRANGEMENTS 

• ACQUISITIONS AND MERGERS 

• PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 

• TURNKEY PROJECTS 


Inter G is international, interdisciplinary and completely independent. Our headquarters are in 
Paris and we have been established in Europe for over 25 years so we know what we're talking 
about. Ventures can be assessed for economic, technical and operational feasibility and since 
our resources allow complete projects to be undertaken within the group, there is no loss of 
time or control. 

We can advise you where and when to operate and provide your premises who to sell to and 
find business associates, how to raise finance and negotiate it for you For problem solving 
contact Inter G. 


INTER G 



RESEARCH 

MANAGEMENT 

ENGINEERING 


Cohn Allan 
Managing Director 
Inter G (UK) Ltd 
3 Gray's Inn Square 
London WC1R5AH 
Telephone 01 -405 1133 


Michel Oestribatc 
Directeur General 
Inter G SA 
3 rue Henri Heme 
Pans 16 

Telephone 02 647 4123 


A IHEURE DE L'EUROPE INTER G VOUS AHEND 
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maintains record earnings per share 

Extracts from the 1971 financial review by Sir Raymond Brookes, Group Chairman 


1971 TRADING RESULTS 

Against the background of a 
frustralinq year, it is encouraging to 
present results which correspond 
reasonably with the preceding year's 
record performance and with the 
assessment given m the 1970 
Annual Report The salient figures 
are shown in the table 
In terms of comparison with 1970, 
the 1971 turnover and surplus on 
trading were influenced favourably 
by the inclusion of earnings attribut¬ 
able to companies m which our 
holdings mcreased to the point 
when It became necessary to treat 
them as subsidiaries However in 
the contrary direction the surplus 
was affected by a substantial 
increase in charges for depreciation 
written off fixed assets and for 
additional depreciation transferred 
to capital reserve, the comparative 
figures being, 1971 £20 0 million 
and 1970 £14 7 million 
The marginal decline in the level of 
earnings on assets employed reflects 
the difficulties of the trading year, 
but the preservation of the record 
level of earnings per share attained 
m 1970 evidences the resolution 
with which problems were con¬ 
fronted 

THE PROSPECT FOR 1972 

Acf opting that m 1971 we have 
c^ffectively maintained the strong 
position and performance 'jchieved 
in 1970 and in the process of doing 
so further improved operating 


efficiencies, and according reserved 
recognition to our 1972 budgets, 
which viewed as a whole are not 
conducive to pessimism, it is still 
sensible to conclude that the assess¬ 
ment of prospects for 1972 must be 
approached with caution 
In the United Kingdom we have 
not for a long time enjoyed a 
situation of underlying financial and 
economic strength equal to that 
which prevailed at the turn of the 
year To this must be added the fact 
that government measures and 
policies already determined should 
in the ultimate ensure growth and 
that the international monetary prob¬ 
lems which exercised constraint 
upon world trade in 1971 have since 
diminished 

However, as influenced by the 
costs and disruptive consequences 
of the coal strike and unresolved 
major national issues affecting 
labour relations m the engineering 
and transport industries, the prob¬ 
ability IS that in the United Kingdom 
the first SIX months will prove 
disappointing Overseas, perfor¬ 
mance will continue to be affected 
by the affairs of John Lysaght 
(Australia) Limited, and particularly 
the pre production costs associated 
with the Westernport project View¬ 
ing the Group as a whole the hope, 
coupled with a fair measure of 
confidence, is that when reporting 
at the interim stage we should then 
be able to take a more definitive 
and favourable view 


1971 in brief 

1 

Turnover £m 51 

Surplus on trading £m ^ 

Profit before tax £m ^ 

Taxation £m ! 

Profit after tax £m ! 

Net profit attributable 
to ordinary stock¬ 
holders £m i 

Cost of ordinary 
dividends £m ' 

Profit for the year 
retained £in 

Equity interest £m 21 

Not profit to equity 
interest II 

Total net assets 
employed £m 3! 

Profit to total net 
assets employed 1 

Earnings par ordinary 
share i 

Dividends per ordinary 
shara (gross) 1 

Expenditure on fixed 
assets £m 2 

Depreciation £m * 

Cash flow 

(Depreciation and profit 
for the year ratainod) £m ! 


For eoptes of the Anrtuaf Report phase write to - 


GUEST KEEN AND NETTLEFOLDS LIMITED 


Group Hodd OffiCA- SniPthwick Warley, Worcs 


London Office GKN House, 22 Kinaswey, London, WC2 
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Webster: fudgment deferred 


altogether too pervasive a role. It is 
perfectly true that the right to appeal 
on the grounds that a judge was biased 
does not cover all cases of discreditable 
behaviour by judges. Judges do some¬ 
times bully counsel (one, only just 
retired, was said to throw books 
at them, which must presumably at 
least have rattled the luckless client) 
but unless they do so to a certain 
extent they may well find themselves 
wasting three weeks on an entirely 
unmeritorious case. 

There is, however, a great deal 
of senj« in the report’s recommen¬ 
dations that more attention should 
be paid to the training of judges : 
many judges are appointed from 
the civil law bar, the most 
intellectually prestigious, to find them¬ 
selves hearing a string of criminal 
cases. As Lord Diplock has pointed out, 
there is precious little law in such cases; 
the judge’s job is to make sure the facts 
of the matter are made plain. But 
there is room for improvement in the 
way the judiciary is prepared for the 
bench. The sentencing conferences 
initiated by Lord Parker, the ex-lord 
chief justice, go some way to help, and 
probably nothing as grand as the 
judicial staff college urged in this 
report is needed; but there is a case 
for much more pre-bcnch preparation 
of judges and—^this is only touched on 
in the report—^magistrates. Any 
criticism of the British judiciary should 
start, not with the high court bench, 
but with the extremely patchy quality 
of the magistracy, who try, after alb 
rome 98 per cent of those who find 
themselves before the courts. 

Scotland _ 

One nation ? 

FROM OUR SCOTTISH CORRESPONDENT 

Tht Sootmish OcniKQrvaftive party con- 
femnee ait Bnsth hmsd the Piime 


BEITAIN 

Mixuster last Soiturday on «he devated 
theme of one naitSon. Mr Meadi relaited 
it to economic prosperity, to industrial 
rekiitiionf; aix] to Iixdbgnd. But for the 
conference rtihe onc-Mildon .phi'losophy 
clearly appUed moot qsedifioall'ly to 
Bxitaiin’s regkmial development and 
Scotland’s quest for jobs. Such lesser, 
but acceptable, spirits as Caithness’s 
Mr John Yofung summed up this mood 
by pnodaliimuing from 'the lostmum that 
die Government’s commitment to 
regional devdopment would be put to 
the test in iScoi^nd above all. 

He was nxxving htis local assooiaitiion’s 
resolution on ScoiCtiish development— 
calling for stdl further government 
inititatives—which the conference duly 
endorsed. Some even more •influentiiial 
Scots Tories woidd also like govem- 
mernt pledges on steel development alt 
Huntei^n, Oceanspan’s deepwater 
port concept and even utilising North 
Sea oil royalitieLS in Sendand. Buit 
rui misters made it plain thait this kind 
of commuitment its not on meamtiime. 
However, what Mr Heath called the 
powerful -battery of weapons forged for 
regional development included, it was 
explained, the devolution of great 
adniiridstrative and deoision-mabing 
capability to Scotland. 

I'he Prime Mini'Ster declared his con¬ 
fidence in -the SooitJi, but said unam¬ 
biguously that 'they must in turn 
demonstrate -tlieir self-confidence by 
seizing the Government’s development 
tools in order to prosper. He won a 
splendid cheer, though Mr John Davies 
had spelled out earlier, amid less 
emotion, that the extent of the help 
available to Scotland would depend 
directly on the initiative shown. 

But Mr Davies (without actually 
mentioning lame ducks or Upper 
Clyde) did .say the Government had 
“ bent its own rules under the pressure 
of other considerations,” which 
included the leverage of leading Scots 
Conservatives. 

The Governmenit’s new d-evelopmemt 
weapons also acknowledge tliat Scot¬ 
land is no longer written off as a 
poMlticailly hopeless territory where 
labour pemnanerntly lules. The 
Scottish Tories have actually begun 
to believe again that die dozen 
seats lost to Labour since 1955 
are retrievable, and that Labour’s pre¬ 
sent ^4 : 23 advantage is not as Inevit- 
abJe as many Tories on both aides of 
the border had come to aiocept. The 
conference not only shouted its deter- 
n>ination to win back <tihese seaits, but 
emphasised the new professionaliisin 
which the Scottish Oential Office has 
tofled heroioally to iiMtal by declaring 
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flattly dialt tfie Government’s plan for 
local authority reiomt in 1974 was 
handing Labour ‘too many l^al vic¬ 
tories on a pl-aite. 

The Tories from the kidiustriail Low¬ 
lands are pushing Ijowards an ascen¬ 
dancy in the party which will not 
merely irescue it from the lairds but 
will make it restive if they feel London 
is letting them down. Scarcely anyone 
at Perth, however, publicly mentioned 
the Scottish convention, the plan by 
which the Government and the Scots 
party are commit ted to provide some 
modest legislative devolution 

The C:loveminent has always said 
this must awaiiit locall autlioriity .reform, 
but the su'spicion lingers ithait .the oon- 
venition idea could be dropped 
if nationalism would only expire 
prof)er]y. But the feeling seemis 'to l>e 
growing in Stcotland generally once 
nvore that the latest moves towards 
economic devolution should be matched 
by some f>cilaitioal dcvoluition. And ‘ten¬ 
tative -talk at Perth suggested privately 
that die eventual report of the Gom- 
misrion on 'Che Gonstkution nuigfit yet 
offer 'the Government a political solu¬ 
tion to tJie Jea'flh of Stonnont in 
Northern Ireland by bringing Ulster 
directly into Britain under a conven- 
tion-'style devolutionary package wlidch 
could api>ly -to Iwth Scotland and 
Waies <too. 

Local government _ 

Any complaints ? 

The Government has come out at last 
with proposals for a Commission for 
Local Administration in England, 
parallel with tiie Parliamentary Com¬ 
missioner who investigates complaints 
of jiialadiianistration in central govern¬ 
ment. (Only Northern Ireland has a 
local government ombudsman at 
present.) It will be answerable to, and 
financed by, a special body ” repres¬ 
entative of local government ”—to 
avoid the appearance of yet more 
Whitehall “ dictatorship.” Individual 
cases only, not ari.sing from actions 
affecting ratepayers at large or a sec¬ 
tion of them, are eligible—although 
the Parliamentary Coirvmissioner has 
not allowed a similar limitation to stop 
him criticising a bad rule. 

Two important principles are estab¬ 
lished. The first is found in the pro¬ 
posal that, althou^ a complaint must 
be channelled initikiy through a coun¬ 
cillor, a commissioner shouM be able 
to investigate a complaint made 
direct to him if councillors have 
already been approached unsuccess- 
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fully and special circumstances justify 
it. The .second is that publication of 
reports of iinvestigation.s is crucial. 
True, exceptions are proposed, not 
only to protect the privacy of com¬ 
plainants, but also in instances where 
a local authority or a minister of the 
crown says tliat to publish would be 
against the public interest : the Secret¬ 
ary of State for the Environment could 
overrule the local authority on such an 
issue, but not a fellow-minister. It is 
most important that there should be no 
further qualifications about publicity, 
because public knowledge of events is 
ultimately the only sanction, if not a 
very reliable one. 

Redress for a victim cannot be 
enforced by the commission, though 
it can nag a bit. This could vitiate 
the use of the system for the very 
people who most need it, for public 
opinion may often endorse the action, 
or more likely inaction, of a council or 
its officials towards, say, a large, poor 
family in need of rehousing. 

Complaints are ruled out where 
there is already recourse to a court, 
tribunal, or minister (as, for instance, 
in many town planning matters). 
Education and housing will come 
under scrutiny for the first time, though 
there is a list of exceptions to appease 
teachers and heads, concerning the 
internal affairs of schools and colleges, 
including expulsion. But student grants 
are in ; this could keep the commis¬ 
sioners busy, since many grants are at 
the discretion of the local education 
authority. However, no firm predic¬ 
tions can be made about the demand 
for the service. 

Sports Council _ 

In the rough _ 

No doubt, as they say, Dr Roger 
Bannister was only doing his job when, 
as chairman of the Sportis Council, he 
caUe<l .this week for a public investmenit 
of £35om by 1981 to provide more 
sport and recreational facilities. Buit he 
is likely to have a hard time persuading 
other people without a Jot more sub- 
sitantiai argument than he has pro¬ 
duced so far. As for the aotuaf sums 
of money in^'olved, the council’s pro¬ 
posals would demand an extra £i5m 
a year on top of the £2om already 
being spent—and the present figure 
does uoit include expenditure for 
schools, colleges and universities; or by 
the armed servoces. 

Dr Bannister regards the additional 
. iQOney required as a modest invest- 
iBan in view of the benefits it would 


bring by reduding illness. Ihat 
is as difficuHt to prove as to disprove, 
of course, by any predise calculation, 
but when he goes on to suggest that 
more sports facilities could combat 
I* the knmeasuraible absenteeism in 
industry ” resulting from minor illness, 
one wipers how many GP^ he has 
talked to about the true causes of 
Monday morning backache and the 
like. And when, at a time of desperafte 
shorrtage of land for housing, the coun¬ 
cil indudes among its taig^ for the 
nexit 'ten yeans another 970 golf courses, 
each requiring 100 to 120 acres, 
although serving a standard member¬ 
ship of only 550, its sense of what is 
praotiioall or politically possible looks a 
mite defeotive. 

What the council’s report on “ Sport 
in the Seventies ” does recognise, if 
only in passing, is what any casual 
observer knows: that many sjx>rts 
grounds, swimming pools and so on 
are under-used. There is need for a 
much closer examination of al the 
facilities available, whether they belong 
to the services, to educationai bodies, 
to private companies or local authori¬ 
ties, to see how they could be better 
employed by the community as a whole, 
before setting out on new and expen¬ 
sive building programmes. 

A cause which attracts much more 
immediate sympathy—^though it did 
not succeed in 'the Commons this week 
—is for some remission of value-added 
tax on admission to sports grounds. If, 
as has been argued^ the effect of Vat 
will be to push up the cost of going 
to a footbaJ/l match from, -say, 3op to 
4op, then there is a case, not for total 
exemption, because mosit football fans 
could afford the exftra lop, but for 
exempting children and old-age pen¬ 
sioners. 

Television _ 

Unholy truce 

Neither the BBC nor, for that matter, 
ITV is any longer under any obligation 
to transmit religious programmes dur¬ 
ing the so-called “ holy hour ” on 
Sundays between Gpm and 7.30pm. 
That requirement, laid upon them by 
the Minister of Posts and Telecom¬ 
munications, applied onlly so long as 
the hours of broadcasting were con¬ 
trolled ; the BBC and the Independent 
companies were allowed extra hours 
for such specialised subjects as religion 
and education, providing they put 
them out at times determined by the 
Goveniment. On January 19th, Mr 
Chataway, then the minister respons- 



Sugar on Sunday ? 


ible, announced an end to all restric¬ 
tions on hours, though the Indepen¬ 
dent Television Authority was not to 
allow any reduction in the total time 
given over to religion, education, 
Welsh-language and other programmes 
which had previously b^n exempt 
from the overall limit on broadcasting 
hours. 

For their own convenience, the 
BBC and IT A have agreed voluntarily 
to go on as in the past. But meanwhile 
those in charge of religious broadcast¬ 
ing in botli BBC and ITV companies 
have sought wider and wider audi¬ 
ences, not always with the approval of 
the Central Religious Advisory Com¬ 
mittee—^whose responsibility is limited 
to advising, not instructing, the BBC 
and ITA on religious programming. 
Nor has it always pleased the ITA, 
which has die last word on what goes 
out on the Independent channel, and 
must, under the Television Act, give its 
“ previous approval ” to any reli^ous 
programme. The authority’s decision 
to stop London Weekend's programme 
last Sunday about Mr Clive Jenkins, 
the trade union leader, was based not 
on objections to his political view 
about Vietnam and so on—^LWT is 
free to transmit it in a differemt slot— 
but on Its lack of anything resembling 
a religious content. To be fair to him, 
Mr Jenkins made dear in advance that 
he found the subject of religion boring. 

The ITA’s warning to Yorkshire 
Television about its glossy, sugary 
“ Stars on Sunday,” wiffi its country- 
house setting, its showbiz smrs, its pop 
hymns and its analgesic content, 
stemmed from a judgment ffiat York- 
ahsirc was winning a huge audience— 
claimed to be anything between X2m 
and 17m—at the expense of the true 
message of Christianity. Stars on 
Sunday ” is, in effect, on probation. It 
is due for a break at the end of next 
month, and must redeem itself by then. 
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Jascot 


ANNUAL CASH 
PAYMENT 


INCOME TAX 
FREE 


JASCOT CAPITAL FUND is jthe only NIL YIELD UNIT TRUST. The 
unique strategy of substantial investment in highly geared capital and 
*B' shares of investment trusts and industrial warrants which pay no 
dividend has provided a growth of 27% since inception in November 
1969. From the low point in June 1970 the increase has been 70%. 
For those investing a minimum of £1 r000« Jascot's annual withdrawal 
plan means you can enjoy payment of 5% free of the burdens of in¬ 
come tax and surtax. This holding may of course be achieved by 
subsequent additions to the minimum initial investment of £100. 
Even allowing for two annual withdrawals the ordinary holder of 
£1000 worth of units still has a holding worth £1148 which com¬ 
pared to fixed interest savings plans, represents an excellent offset 
to inflation. 

The price of units and the income from them can godownas well as up. 


SAVE CAPITAL GAINS TAX 
on REALISATION 
Following the 1972 budget you 
could pay less Capital Gams Tax 
if you sell your Jascot units than 
if you had invested directly in 
individual shares through the 
Stock Exchange Indeed the tax 
could be ml to a basic rate tax 
payer, after 5ih April 1973 

The specialist way 
with a tax free 


General Information 

Jascot Capital Fund is a wider range trustee 
security is authorised by the Department of 
1rade and Industry and is constituted by Trust 
Deed dated 7th November i969 The buying 
price includes an initial charge of 3^% The 
annual charge is Simply send a cheque for 
the amount you wan* to invest and you will be 
allocated the appropriate number and fractions 
of units Annual statements will be circulated on 
15th January for those on the register by 30th 
November The total \ aiue of the fund is now 
£1 4m 

to capital appreciation 
annual distribution 


Portfolio 
Ambrose Capital 
American Truet Co *B* 
Anglo-International Aeset 
Atlantic Aeaete Truet 
Britleh Aaeets Truet 
Capital & National Trust 'B* 

City and Commarcial Capital 

Derby Capital 

Duelveat Capital 

Electric ft General Inveet Co 

Electronic Truet 'B* 

Englieh ft Scottieh Inveetora 'B 
Fundinveet Capital 
Glenmurrey Invest Trust B* 
Greenfriar Investment Co 
Hambros Investment Truet 
London ft Aberdeen Pfd Ord 
Mendip Investment Co 
Roeedimond Capital 
Tor Capital 
Triplevest Capital 
British Lend Co Warrants 
Burmah Oil Co Warrants 
Burton Group Warrants 
Hill Samuel Group Warrants 
National Weetmleter Bank Warrants 
Ultramar Co 

The portfolio it divided as follows 
41% in capital sharae, 27% in 'B' 
eharae. 26% in other low yielding 
truata and 6% in indiiatriala 


Trustees—The Royel Bank of Scotland Limited 

Investment Advisor—A. A. Thorman, Member of The Stock Exchange, London, Partner in Myers 8i Co. 
Managers—Jascot Securities Limited, 21 Young Street, Edinburgh EH2 4HU Telephone 031-226 6782 




Tick for full dataila of other 

Jaacot unit trusts 

U Commodity* highest yielding 
U.K Unit Trust 

n Compound, designed to achieve 
cartel growth through a spread of high | 
yielding inveatments 

□ Flnonoo end Property, follows 
the leading Financiers of today and 
tomorrow 

U Intornational Growth Fund 
invests in coumnes which give the best | 
proepecu for Cspital growth 

U Soetor Lfa4srs:inveetsonlyln 
leading sharae of aectors of the stock 
market which are rising It could be 
entirely bquid in ■ beer market 

□ Jascot units bought through the 
Royal Inturanca Co monthly savings I 
plan qualify for 16ft% tax rallaf on 
pramluma. 

□ Shari Exehanga Plan (aohemas 
may ba eirangad for privaia Inveatmant 


APPLICATION For units at the weekly price on the Tuaeday on or after receipt of your 
application 

I To Jaecot Securitlet Limited, 21 Young Street, Edinburgh EH2 4HU 
By telephone phone 031-225 67S2 and aek for dealers 

I/We wish to invest the sum of £ (Min £100) m units of Jascot Capital Fund and 

enclose a cheque for this amount payable to Jascot Securitiea bmited l/Wa declare that I em/we 
are not resident outside the scheduled territories no' am I/are we acquiring the above mentioned 
eecurities as the nominee(s) of any person(8) resident outside these territories (If you are unable to 
make this declaration it should be delated end the form lodged through your Bank. Stockbroker or 
Solicitor in the United Kingdom ) 

Signature(8) 

(In case of joint applicants ail must sign) 

Full Nama(s) 

[ (State Mr/Mrs/Miss or Title and Christian Names) 

I Addross(es) 


CAP 3 

I I wish to be included in the withdrawal plan whereby 6% of my units ere automatically sold on tha 
first dealing day aach year (Minimum £10(X>) * 
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Report from 
a big Swiss bank 


Despite epoch-mak¬ 
ing events on the politi¬ 
cal and monetary fronts, 
and a plunge in interest 
rates. Credit Suisse again 
turned in a handsome per¬ 
formance during 1971. 

In the past twelve months 
the international monetary system 
underwent radical changes which 
left their mark on the workings of 
the Euromarket and national finance 
markets. Credit Suisse had to prove 
its ability to move quickly and 
flexibly; thanks to more than a cen¬ 
tury’s experience the Bank accom¬ 
plished these adjustments success¬ 
fully. 


The balance sheet total on 
December 31, 1971: more 
than S.Fr. 31,000 million 

The Bank's business vol¬ 
ume continued to grow vigorously. 
The balance sheet total rose by 
S.Fr. 3,()0() million to reach S.Fr. 
31.000 million. Deposits climbed 
steadily. Foreign exchange dealings, 
the new issues business and securi¬ 
ties trading once again increased 
sharply in volume.Thiscontinuation 
of the Bank’s growth reflects its 
dynamic policies and confirms the 
confidence placed in Credit Suisse 
by its worldwide clientele. 


1000 milliun Swiss francs 



I- 1-1-1-1-1-1_I_I_ L- I 

1961 1962 1963 1964 196S 1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 1971 
Balance Sheet lotal and Deposits 


Credit Suisse opens new 
branch offices in London 
and in Nassau 

Credit Suisse has adapted 
its organization to cope with the 
rapid expansion of its Swiss and 
international business. A number 
of new branch offices have been 
opened in Switzerland, the London 
Representative Office has been 
changed into a full branch officeand 
a new branch has begun operations 
in Nassau (Bahamas). The Repre¬ 
sentative Office network has been 
further extended to include Singa¬ 
pore and Tokyo. With three spe¬ 
cialised security business subsid¬ 
iaries in New York, Montreal and 


Million Swiss francs 



1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 1971 
The Bank's Own Funds and Dividends 


in the Bahamas. Credit Suisse has 
17 foreign outlets and over 90 
branches in Switzerland. 


Tradition with Elan- 
since 1856 

Established in 1856, Credit 
Suisse is one of Switzerland's lead¬ 
ing big banks. Grounded in solid 
tradition, yet dynamic in its up-to- 
date methods, Credit Suisse still 
gives its customers the same sound 
all-round service in the fields of 
commercial and investment bank¬ 
ing whichhrought it its international 
reputation. 


[g] CREDIT SUISSE 

the right partner 

t) 

I Head Office; 8, Paradeplatz, 8021 Zurich 

5 RKpresented all over Switzerland and in the leading financial centres 

S ' 

Branch Oftice: Credit Suisse, 27. Austin Friars. London EC 2 
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THE WO R LD International Report\ 


The week the war didn't 
actually get any worse 

FROM OUR SAIGON CORRESPONDENT 


After six weeks of military reverses and 
predictions of disaster, the South Viet¬ 
namese have at last shown that tlioy 
are not just waiting to sec where the 
next blow hits them. For the first time 
since .the communist ofTensivo was 
launched, the South Vietnamese hit 
back in the northern j)art of die coun¬ 
try this week in an attempt to wres/t 
the initiative from the invaders and 
relieve the pressure on the old imjx:rial 
capital of liue. 

To begin with, two battalions of 
South Vietnamese marines were air¬ 
lifted by Ameri'can helicopters into 
positions behind the North Vietnamese 
lines for a lightning assault near the 
city of Quang Tri. i’iie communists, 
apparently taken by surprise, lost a .sub¬ 
stantial number of men as well as 
iwo of the huge 130-mni guns which 
tlie\' probably intended to carr\' with 
them on the southward march towards 
lliu\ Then, on Monday, troops of the 


1st infantry division recaptured the 
Bastogne firel>ase, 12 miles west of Hue, 
which commands part of the A Shau 
valley through which the main com- 
miimst attack is expected to come. 

Neither operation was a very drama¬ 
tic .success, but they did disprove the 
idea that the South Vietnamese army 
i.s incapable of hitting back. And when 
a strong Ncjrlh Vietnamese probe 
towards the central highlands city of 
Kontum was turned back on Sunday 
American military advisers began to 
sav that Kontum might conceivalrly be 
held, despite -the fact that the com¬ 
munists have overrun the .surmunding 
lulls. Farther south the defenders of the 
embattled })rovincial capital of An Loc 
rejjulscd yet anotlier North Vietnamese 
assault this week. 

But that was just one week, and it 
would he rash to assume it amounted 
to a turning of the tide. The North 
X’ictnarnese are expected to push ahead 


with new attacks on all fronts in die 
near fuinirt*. There iis a growling belief 
i'H Saigon that their plan may be to 
gain control of a sizeable pontiion of 
Soutfi Viiolnamese territory ’;efore a 
new round of peace negotiations. If the 
North Vietnamese can capture Hue 
and Kontum and fan out over several 
provinces in the middle of the country 
thev would be in a .stronger po.siition 
to dictate the terms at the peace tabic. 

South V^'ietnainrse official.s are wor¬ 
ried aliouit Mr Nixon’.s new peace pro- 
fK>sals (which include the offer of a 
ceasefire and of the withdrawal of all 
American troops wiithin four inoniths) 
because they think that the com¬ 
munists may now make an all-out 
effort to expand their area of control, 
even at the risk of extremely high 
casualities. They would then accept the 
ceasefire offer before the South Viet¬ 
namese could strike back. If that 
happened some people think that Presi¬ 
dent Thieu might try to go it alone. 

But this week Mr Thieu’s problems 
were more immediate and closer to 
borne. He was looking for the agree¬ 
ment of botli houses of congress to 
grant him full powers to rule by decree 
during the present emergency. There 
were enougli 'tame deputies in the 
lower house to give him what he 
wanted, but the more independenit- 
minded senate was not about to grant 
him such blanket powers without 
assurances that he would change some 
of his policies in reiurn. The opposition 
argues that the president docs not need 
absolute jxiwers : that he can take 
emergency measures such as mobilising 
more men and imjx>sir>g special taxes 
with out putting parliament on ke. 

And the goverriment’^ problems 
include a twofold economic crisis. 
There is a widening budget gap caused 
by the £6om or so the government 
is expected to have to spend this 
year, over and above its original esti¬ 
mates, on refugee, ‘relief, hospital costs 
and 'the like. And there is a sudden 
money shortage which could bring 
business to a standstill. Public uncer¬ 
tainty over 'the war, compounded by 
rumours idiat 'the government intends 
to requisition all bank deposits, has 
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led to a run on the banks^ to the point 
where some were unable to honour 
large cheques. The central bank has 
been ordered to advance them the cash 
they need, and new taxes are expected 
as a means of narrowing the budget 
deficit; hut the crisis in public confi¬ 
dence that the economics minister, Mr 
Ngoc, is trying to avoid has still not 
been wholly warded off. 


If it's half true, it's 
quite a bit _ 

No one takes the figures issued by 
American spokesmen about the Viet¬ 
nam war at their face value any more. 
But if the Americans* claims about the 
effectiveness of their bombing strikes 
over North Vietnam have any connec¬ 
tion with the facts at all, they have 
gone some way towards cutting off the 
flow of supplies for the communist 
forces south of the demilitarised zone. 
The Americans have sent 200-250 
aircraft a day over North Vietnam 
during the past fortnight in the attempt 
to sever the land links between North 
Vietnam and China and to disrupt 
communications and knock out supply 
depots inside the country. 

This week official sources claimed 
that railway bridges along the Hanoi- 
Nanning and Hanoi-Kunining lines had 
been either destroyed completely or 
“ extensively damaged.” I’hey also 
claimed to have hit tfie Paul Doumer 
bridge in Hanoi, and the Thanh Hoa 
bridge farther .south, which survived 
repeated bombing attacks before 1968. 
The pipeline that links the city of Vinh 
with the demilitarised zone and has 
been carrying up to 1,130 metric tons 
of fuel a day was another target, and 
the Americans say they have destroyed 
every pumping station along its length. 

If this is true it would be important, 
since the North Vietnamese forces 
moving down towards Hu 4 probably 
depend on bringing in much of the 
fuel and oil for their tiucks and heavy 
Russian tanks from week to week. And 
the Americans claim that their bomb¬ 
ing really is more accurate and more 
deadly this time than in 1965-1968, 
partly because they are using laser- 
guided l)OTnbs that home in along 
beams diiecled at their targets. 

It is hard to estimate the effectiveness 
of the blockade of North Vietnam’s 
ports. Iherc is still plenty of specula¬ 
tion about the other ways in which the 
Russians and the Chinese might try to 
get supplies through to their ally. The 
supplies might be shipped to ports in 
^them China and then carried over¬ 
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land or ferried down the coast by light 
wooden vessels that might be able to 
pass over the mines undetected. Or the 
Russians might try an airlift—although 
it has been pointed out that they have 
only about 20 heavy An-22 transports 
c.apablc of flying to Hanoi from the 
nearest point in the Soviet Union in 
one hop. Their An-12 and II-18 
medium-range transport planes would 
have to refuel in China. Or the 
Russians and the Chinese might simply 
decide to concentrate on keeping open 
Hanoi’s road and rail routes to the 
north. There were reports in Peking 
on Thursday that this is what they 
are working on. But it will need more 
Soviet-Chinese co-operation than there 
has been for years. 

Russia and China _ 

The Pekinese 
non-barker _ 

“ From all parts of the country, from 
Kamchatka, Odessa, Tallinn, Khabar¬ 
ovsk and Ashkhabad, there are reports 
of protests by Soviet people against 
American imperialism’s actions in Viet¬ 
nam.” So Moscow radio told its 
domestic audience a week ago. But as. 
the week wore on the muffled thunder 
seemed to come from places even more 
remote than Kamchatka. The Russian 
public was told about protests in 
various other countries against Mr 
Nixon’s actions, but it was also given 
to understand that he would l>e arriv¬ 
ing in Moscow next Monday as 
arranged. Preparations for his visit 
went ahead as vigorously and visibly in 
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Moscow as they did in Washington* 

Indeed, Mr Nixon’s mining of North 
Vietnam’s ports appeared to give the 
Soviet leaders less offence than his 
journey to Peking in February had 
done. In February Russia’s press and 
radio voiced much indignation at the 
idea of China playing host to the man 
whose aircraft were dropping bombs 
in Vietnam—although at that time no 
attacks had been made on the Hanoi 
region since 1968. But now, witli heavy 
bombing of Hanoi targets accompany¬ 
ing the mining, Pravda can calmly 
discuss the agenda for the President’s 
Moscow talks as if Vietnam did not 
exist. The other half of this schizoid- 
seeming performance was the absence 
from last week’s Soviet .statement on 
Vietnam of any reference to the Mos¬ 
cow talks. 

But the Russians, for all their 
restraint, cannot beat the Chinese 
when it is a matter of the tightly but¬ 
toned lip. The Chinese government put 
out its own Vietnam protest statement 
on May nth, right on top of Russia’s 
and just as noncommittal, and then 
seemed to relapse into a silence broken 
only by a few remarks about Vietnam 
made by Mr Chou En-lai when enter¬ 
taining the president of Somalia on 
May 14th. As for Mr Nixon’s journey 
to Russia, Peking apparently had no 
comment to make at this stage. It left 
it to its loyal Albanian friends to accuse 
the “ Soviet revisionists ” of betraying 
Vietnam by conspiring with the 
Americans. 

Germany _ 

It was a hollow 
victory _ 

Herr Willy Brandt at last saw his 1970 
Moscow and Wanaw treaties approved 
by the Bundestag—the lower house of 
the west German parliament—on 
Wednesday evening. But his own glum 
expression, and the silence that greeted 
the announcement that the treaties 
were through, emphasised just how 
hollow his victory was. The voting was 
■248 for the treaties, with 10 votes 
against the treaty ww Russia and 17 
against the one with Poland. Most of 
the opposition abstained. 

Tlie government had thus failed, by 
just one vote, to ensure that the 
treaties should go to President 
Heinemann for knmediMe ratification, 
as they could have done if an 
al^lute 'majority of 349 {out of 49^) 
members pf the Bundes^ had voted 
for them. Now the treaties must go to 
the Bundesrat, the federal upper house, 
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The Lion has wings toWsst Africa eight times a week 

Eight times a week, you can fly on Britain's flag carrier to West Africa. 

Regular British Caledonian jet flights serve these important centres: 

Lagos, six times a weak*; Accra, four times a week: Freetown, three times a 
week and Kano, twice; Bathurst, every Monday; and Monrovia, every Friday. 

Fly BCAL's Interjet from Edinburgh, Belfast, or Glasgow to London Airport 
Gatwick or check in with your baggage at BCAL's Central London Air 

Terminal at Victoria Station with its fast rail-hnk to Gatwick. 



Tell your Travel Agent to catch 
you the BCAL Lion to West Africa. 

^From 4th June, seven times a week. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


Extracts from the 1970 report of 

BOLIDEN AKTIEBOLAG 

(B<dideii Company Ltd., Stockholm) 


Group 

The turnover of the Boliden Group decreased 
by 2 percent in 1971 (+ 16 percent in 1970) and 
amounted to SKr 1,255 million (£101 million). 
Increased Parent Company deliveries and improved 
sales of the Group fertilizer operation, Supra, could 
not balance the sharp decline in metal prices which 
the Parent Company had to sustain. 

Gross operating profit declined to SKr 206.8 
million (£222.7 million) despite the fact that Supra 
improved its earnings by SKr 23.7 million. After 
deduction of budgeted depreciations, the operating 
profit amounted to SKr 127.0 million (£150.4 
million). 

Parent Company 

The turnover of the Parent Company declined 
by 6 percent to 867.6 million (£69 million). 63 
percent of total sales were attributable to exports : 
32 percent to the Common Market, 16 percent to 
Great Britain and Ireland, 8 percent to Scandinavian 
countries and 7 percent to other countries. 

Ore deliveries from the mines amounted to 6.6 
tons (6.1 million in 1970). The major part of the 
increase relates to the Aitik mine which accounts 
for over 40 percent of the ore supply. 

Copper output was 58,400 tons, 49,600 tons of 
electro and 8,800 tons of blister. Silver and gold 
production at 150 tons and 3.1 tons respectively 
was somewhat lower than in 1970. This reduction 
was due partly to lower silver content in smelting 
materials and partly to a larger quantity of materials 
delivered in the form of intermediate products. 
Market conditions necessitated an adjustment of 
ilie lead operation resulting in a reduction in the 
output ol refined lead and bullion lead to 39,400 
tons. 


Total production of sulfdiuric acid was 665,000 
tons, of which 161,000 tons originated from smelter 
gasses at the ROnnskar works and the remaining 
504,000 tons came from pyrites roasting at the 
Reymersholm works. In addition 48,000 tons of 
liquid suli^ur dioxide were produced. Total output 
of solid chemicals rose to 431,000 tons. 

Operating profit amounted to SKr 137.4 million 
(£11 million) and to SKr 87 million (£7 million) 
after budgeted depreciation. Financial depreciation 
against the profit of the year has been made to the 
maximum deductible extent and amounts to 
SKr 86 million (£6.9 million). In addition direct 
write-oflFs in the amount of SKr 55.5 million (£4.4 
million) have been made against the investment 
fund. Stocks have also been written down to the 
maximum extent deductible. 

The profit for thn year after appropriations 
and deductions for taxes is reported at SKr 30 
million (£2.4 million). Together with retained earn¬ 
ings of SKr 51.5 million brought forward from the 
previous year, SKr 81.5 million (£6.5 million) is 
thus at the disposal of the Annual General Meeting. 
The board recommends that a dividend of SKr 10 
per share be paid corresponding to a total of 
SKr 27.8 million (£2.3 million), and that SKr 53.7 
million (£4.3 million) be carried forward. 

The report and accounts were approved by the 
Annual General Meeting of shareholders on May 
3, 1972, in Stockholm. 

Copies of the full report in English are avail¬ 
able at the end of May and may be obtained from 
Boliden Aktiebolag, Information Department, P.O. 
Box 5508, S-114 85 Stockholm, Sweden, or from 
Boliden (Gt. Britain) Ltd., Tubs Hill House, London 
Road, Sevenoaks, Kent. 
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in iwhich the opposition has a majority. 
The Bundesrat has the right to send 
the treaties back to the Bundestag, 
where they would then need to be 
passed by an absolute majority. But this 
is now most unlikely to happen. The 
opposition has indicated that its 
representatives in the upper house will 
raise no objections, and it is being 
confidently predicted that in a few 
days the whole affair will be con¬ 
cluded. But it must be remembered 
that during the past three weeks the 
German political scene has changed 
from hour to hour. 

On Tuesday evening, when the all¬ 
day meeting of the Christian Demo¬ 
cratic oppodtion was still going on, it 
seemed that its leader, Herr Rainer 
Barzel, had no chance of holding his 
forces together. They would, it 
appeared, split three ways in Wednes¬ 
day’s voting. A majority of them were 
willing to follow the advice of the 
GDU’s executive and vote for the 
treaties ; others preferred to abstain ; 
and the bulk of Herr Strauss’s Bavarian 
w‘ing of the party wanted to vote 
against. This would have given the 
treaties a smooth passage, but it would 
have sorely strained Herr Earzel’s 
leadership of the opposition. 

The argument was continued on 
Wednesday morning. It was then that 
the party’s elder statesmen (notably the 
former chancellors, Herr Erhard and 
Herr Kiesinger) managed to persuade 
the leading opponents of the treaties— 
the former foreign minister, Herr 
Schroder, and Herr Strauss, who both 
believe they should be in Herr Barzel’s 
.shoes—that abstention was the wisest 
course in the interest of party unity. 

The all-party declaration setting out 
west Germany’s interpretation of the 
treaties, which had caused so much 
trouble the week before, was approved 
almost unanimously by the Bundestag 
on Wednesday. Herr Barzel and his 
party can now claim credit for 
persuading Herr Brandt to accept this 
gloss on the treaties, for not having 
blocked the passage of the two 
treaties and, if east-west relations go 
sour in the future, for not having 
actually voted for them. But, as it is 
widely known that Herr Barzel was 
trying to get his party to vote for both 
the treaties and the declaration, his 
personal victory in averting a party 
split is a pretty hollow one too. 

Herr Brandt will be relieved that the 
ratification of the treaties, which are 
the cornerstone of his Ostpolitik, is— 
barring accidents—now assured; but 
his government’s future is far from 
as$u3^. It looks as iflie cannot count 
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on finciing a majority for any measure 
without the co-o^ration of the 
opposition as long as this parliament 
lasts. His one consolation is that it 
seems just as certain that Herr Barzel 
will not be able to unseat and replace 
him by mustering the necessary 249 
votes in a constructive vote of 
no-confidence. West Germany seems 
set for a period of consensus politics, 
which in effect might prove to be little 
different from the days of the “grand 
coalition’* of 1966-69. 

France _ 

Pomp and majesty 


FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 



Madame, you really are welcome 


Sa gracieuse majeste, as we know her 
over here, was a wow. That, at least, 
was what the papers, the television 
and,' so far as anyone could judge, 
that section of the French public 
which takes royal visits seriously all 
decided. Short of some truly royal 
gaffe, she could in fact hardly have 
been anything else. Queen Elizabeth, 
repeating a visit she made to France 
15 years ago, had been adopted before 
her arrival as the symbol of long over¬ 
due reconciliation. Even in de Gaulle’s 
day far more Frenchmen than was ever 
apparent in the mannerless courtesies 
of the Elys6c and the Quai d’Orsay 
found the cross-channel quarrel 
embarrassing. Today the Elysfe has 
given the signal to about-face. 

By Briti^ standards the media 


went overboard. The air and the 
presses have been full of tributes to 
the Britain of the second world war, 
not to mention Edward VII. The 
popular papers have splashed coverage 
of the royal visit in a way that Fleet 
Street would barely imitate for the 
second coming. Even the communist 
paper L’Humanite, knowing its readers, 
gave the royal arrival a full column 
of absolutely straight reporting. Presi¬ 
dent Pompidou was plainly a happy 
man as he accompanied his visitors 
to this or that folklorique spectacle. 
At Monday’s banquet at Versailles he 
permitted himself to go as near as 
could be humanly expected, and much 
further 'than he has gone before, 
towards admitting that dc (laulle’s 
judgment of Britain was qihte simply 
wiong. In turn he heard Queen 
Elizabeth repeat a notion of Euro¬ 
pean integration— practical possibi¬ 
lities before theoretical innovations ” 
—that could have come from any 
Elysfe briefing. 

In internal politics too the president 
had reason to be happy. Just before 
the royal arrival he had accepted the 
resignation of a junior minister who 
should have been thrown out on his 
ear a month earlier. A government 
deputy involved in the most sensational 
of last year’s property scandals had 
at last abandoned his parliamentar/ 
seat. The director-general of the 
state broadcasting service, and the 
chairman of its board of governors, 
had been forced to resign over the 
groat illicit advertising scandal (see 
next article). 

All these moves were probably the 
result of a presidential decision that 
the ruling party must pull itself 
together if it is not to take a bashing 
in next year’s elections. But they were 
none the less embarrassing, and the 
royal jamboree helped to take the 
.spotlight off them, as, more directly, 
it did off M. Pompidou’s unhappy 
referendum. One should not suggest 
that the British visit was arranged or 
timed simply for electoral reasons, nor 
that the Frcndi president is naive 
enough to imagine that a nine-day 
royal wonder can redress the murky 
balance of the past 12 months. But, 
let’s say, it will have helped. 

He backed the 
wrong horses 

llie French priifie minister, M. 
Chaban-Delmas, has been backing a 
lot of losers lately. Last week he 
refused to accept the resignation of 
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M. Philippe Decharte, a junior minisitei 
who has been mixed up with a 
property company recently convicted 
of certain irregularities, and leapt tc 
his defence in the national assembly 
saying that if tlicre had been an^ 
doubt of M. Decharte’s honesty h< 
would no longer be a member of thi 
government. M. Decharte no longc 
is. On Monday he offered his resigna 
tion again and this time, unde 
pressure from the Independent Repub 
iicans, who are partners in the gov 
ernment, M. Chaban-Delmas had t 
accept it. 

Again, last week the prime ministe 
claimed that the Office de Radio 
diffusion Television Frangaise ha( 
“reacted wisely*' to recent revelation 
of secret advertising and corrupliou 
and that lie was .satisfied that the 
organisation was putting its own house 
in order. But over the weekend both 
its director and the chairman of its 
board resigned. This does not seem to 
have been at the request of the prime 
minister, who went out of hi.s way to 
thank the director-general for “ the 
considerable task ’* he had performed. 
It is thought that the resignations fol¬ 
lowed the direct intervention of 
President Pompidou. 

The alternatives open to the top 
civil servant whom President Pompidou 
has appointed to come up with pro¬ 
posals for reform by the end of the 
month seem to be either tighter 
government control or a commercial 
channel to siphon off would-be 
clandestine advertisers. At the moment 
Britain and Luxemburg are the only 
European countries to have television 
channels financed entirely by advertis¬ 
ing. But Austria's chancellor, Herr 
Bruno Kreisky, is contemplating com¬ 
mercial television, albeit for his own 
political reasons ; and this might be 
the answer co France’s problems. 

EEC and Greece _ 

Mansholting _ 

I'he row between the Greek regime 
and the European Economic Com¬ 
munity last weekend prompts two 
questions. Why did the Greeks preju¬ 
dice their attempts to get back on 
terms with Brussels by banishing to 
a remote village Professor Pesmazoglou, 
the economist who negotiated Greece’s 
association agreement with the Six in 
i960 .** And whv did the Brussels com¬ 
mission make it harder for the regime 
to think again about what it has done 
to Professor Pesmazoglou and other 
Greek pro-Europeans by summoning 



Manshoffs making the most of it 


the Greek charge d’affaires in Brussels 
before the commission's president, Mr 
Sicco Mansholt, and publicly reading 
the riot act ? 

Professor Pesmazoglou has cata¬ 
logued the Greek economy with 
statistics which do not suit the regime 
but which endear him to tlic increas¬ 
ingly noisy dissidents among Greece’s 
students. And his Society for the 
Study of Greek Problems had planned 
to have Lord Gardiner, Lord 
Chancellor in the laRt Labour govern¬ 
ment, to lecture on human rights. 
Student bravado in crossing the line 
drawn by the 1969 law on student dis¬ 
cipline has been increasing, and the 
regime clearly judged that it was more 
important to crack down now than 
to continue courting the EEC. Greece’s 
economy is getting by at present, with 
the help of American loans. The 
regime is no longer desperate for the 
$68m of frozen loans advanced by the 
European Investment Bank under the 
association agreement, and it has prob¬ 
ably been under discreet American 
pressure not to tie its trade up too 
closely with the EEC. 

The justification for the commis¬ 
sion’s action is more dubious. Sicco 
Mansholt is a remarkable Dutch 
socialist, a g^ant beside most of his 
commission colleagues over the years 
since 1958, but long frustrated by the 
major member countries from becom¬ 
ing president of the commission. With 
nine months to go until the next com¬ 
mission is appointed, when Mr 
Mansholt has said he will retire, he 
found himself fortuitously made presi¬ 
dent in March when his predecessor, 
an obscure Italian, went back into 
Italian politics. From the moment of 
his appointment Mr Mansholt has 
conducted a singlcminded and refresh¬ 


ing campaign to get the commission 
back into the headlines and to restore 
to it some of the political authority 
which de Gaulle stripped from it in 
« 965 - 

Greece is Mr Mansholt’s latest 
adventure. He got the backing of 
the commission for his condemnation 
of the banishment of Professor 
Pesmazoglou by pushing the statement 
through a meeting from which four 
of the nine commissioners were absent. 
One was the French gaullist, M. Jean 
Francois Deniau, who would have 
been cool to the idea had he been there, 
and another the German Free 
Democrat, Professor Ralf Dahrendorf, 
who would have strongly opposed it. 

The Greeks have reacted predict¬ 
ably and furiously to Mr Mansholt’s 
action. More important, he is under 
fire in Brussels, not only for involving 
the commission in differences in foreign 
policy among EEC member states but, 
more damagingly, for diminishing the 
commission’s political influence by 
indulging in such ideological issues as 
this. It was not previousJy realised 
that the commission was active behind 
the scenes in moderating the actions 
of another right-wing regime anxious 
to get better access to, and eventual 
membership of, the EEC—Spain, 
during the Basque trials in late 1970. 
Mr Mansholt is being accused of 
abandoning what little similar lever¬ 
age the commission had left with 
Greece. 

Ireland _ 

And now for 
an election ? _ 

FROM OUR DUBLIN CORRESPONDENT 

Having won a massive majority in last 
week’s referendum on the common 
market, Mr Jack Lynch, ihe Irish 
prime minister, might well feel pleased 
with himself. But his troubles arc not 
over. Last weekend the Fianna F&il 
member for Mid-Cork died, leaving 
Mr Lynch’s party with only 69 depu¬ 
ties in the Dail, compared with a total 
of 68 for Fine Gael and the Labour 
party. Of the six independents, two can 
be counted on to support the govern¬ 
ment and three will noit vote against 
it, even if they will not vote for it. 
But this *still leaves the prime minister 
in a weak position, particularly if 
Fianna Fdil loses Mid-Cork ait the by- 
eiection. 

By tradition, it takes a month to 
issue a by-election writ, so the pcdl 
is not expected before late June. The 
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The Social Contribution of Advertising. 

A statement by the Advertising Association in 
con junction with the European Association of Advertising 
Agencies to promote the understanding on which 
Advertising and Consumer Organisations can work together 
throughout Europe. 


The primary service of Advertising*^ Is to 
the Consumer. 

t he service advertising gives to the 
aihi'rtiicr is well recognised. It performs indeed 
an csscpiial economic and commercial function 
iis the means ofcommumcaling his marketing 
offers and ensuring a stable demand. Much less 
well understood is its social context, and the 
service it gives to the consumer in a modern 
community. 

Its first objective is to serve the consumei 
better. Only if advertising can serve the 
consumer can it be of service to the interests of 
the producer and the media. 

Advertising is a vital service to the 
modern community b^'cause, for the fir.st time 
in iiistory, (he mass population has substiintial 
discretionary spending power -the power 
to afford goods and services over and above the 
necessities of life. 

Indu.stry responds by marketing a wide 
range of such products, to meet every taste. 

No one cither wants, or could aftf'rd, 
them all. People have to choose. They need a 
service of suggestions about what is available. 
Without it, their new spending power 
would lose much of its value and enjoyment. 


*Adverti.siriff .verves nwnvpurposes: fiovernmen/. 
heal authority, financial and industrial mfornmuon, 
charities, churches ant! small personal messanev. In ihis 
statement the mtrdatlvertisinn refers throughout to 
advertising of consumer goods and services. 


What kind of information do people want ? 

People do not buy thm^s: they buy the 
.satisfactions, both objective and subiectivc that 
(hose things are going to deliver to them 
personally. People are not no much interested 
in product descriptions and formulae, as in the 
promise of the product’s performance, as it 
will affect them, 

A shop window or counter can only 
display the goods, it takes advertising lo display 
the satisfactions. Advertising is tlius a kind of 
shop window of salisluciions. 

Different kinds of people, different 
generations, different educational and economic 
levels, have different ideas about what are 
worthwhile satisfactioas. It may well be, there¬ 
fore. that the satisfactions which advertising 
offers lo one sector of the population are 
disapproved by another. 

But a free competitive market place 
depends on the principle that producers submit 
themselves to the choice of the public, and 
that buyers can choose for themselves accord¬ 
ing to their |xrrsonal preferences. 

I'he alternative is a regimented state 
control of what people are allowed to want, and 
what producers are allowed to offer, and 
although some people seem to consider them¬ 
selves capable of exercising such dictatorship, 
this is not the democratic way. 

It IS no surprise that the satisfactions 
offered in advertising arc mainly marginal 
utilities, e.xtra amenities, new 
products and experiences, modest luxuries - 
because marginal values arc tlie natural 
destination of marginal spending power. In this 
sense It IS true that advertising “encourages 
unnecessary wants”; that is what the logic of 
the situation demands of it. 


How can Advertising safeguard its 
Service to the Consumer ? 

First, It is essential that advertising must 
be honest in presenting the satisfactions it 
offers. In any market place the seller is entitled 
to present what he offers in an enthusiastic 
and colourful way, this is the kind of market 
place most people want advertising lo be, and 
they know an udvcrlrser speaks as a partisan. 

But this fact puts upon the advertiser a 
social obligation to ensure that he is honest in his 
promises and truthful in all his facts (and ready 
to substantiate them). This essential honesty 
will best be achieved by advertising voluntarily 
applying an accepted code of standards such 
as the British Code of Advertising Practice super¬ 
vised by the Advertising Standards Authority. 

Second, advcrltsing must recognise that 
it has the job o\'helping the consumer to make 
his choice. It is entitled to be vigorous and per¬ 
suasive. providing it leaves (he buyer the 
capacity to choose fairly for hiinsclf. Its effixt 
must be that of interesting people to consider 
buying, rather than of high-pressure selling. 

Where detailed information is needed 
(as with more expensive durables) that cannot 
practicably be given in advertising, it should 
be readily available from other source.s 

‘rhird. It must conduct itself with good 
taste t common sense, and concern for the public 
interest. It must, in short, live up lo the 
words of the International Code of Advertising 
Practice: ‘Mogul, decent, honest and truthful ’. 

It is right that there should always be due 
emphasis on the function of advertising in 
“helping manufiiclurcrs to sell”. 

But advertising recognises that it only 
justifies this function by its other job of helping 
the consumer lo huy. 
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Jack sees it going his way 


seat was won from Labour at the last 
ji^eneral eleatiun in 1969 but the com¬ 
bined Fine Gael and Labour first pre¬ 
ference votes m tlie four-seat 
constituency were 5,600 more than the 
Fianna Fail total (Ireland hjs propor¬ 
tional representation). The outcome is 
therefore far from certain. When Mr 
Lynch’s predecessor, Mr Sean Leiiiass, 
lost the same seat in 1965 he carried 
the country in a general election. Mr 
Lynch might be glad to do the same, 
especially if he wanted to renew his 
mandate in the expectation of new 
Anglo-Irish discussions on Northern 
Ireland. 

The Dublin government’s whole 
strategy is now based on the assump¬ 
tion that Stormont will never be 
restored in its previous form and that 
events in Northern Ireland are leading 
inexorably, in the long run, to some 
form of revised constitutional position 
for Ulster. Mr Lynch feels that things 
are going his way and he is happy to 
accept the pace of events. Despite 
diplomatic pressure from London he 
IS therefore unlikely to rush into any 
tougher action against the IRA. He 
will unobtrusively increase the army 
and police patrols in border areas, step 
up the surveillance of and raids on 
IRA premises, and see that legal pro¬ 
ceedings are instituted against many 
more suspects. But there no longer 
seems to be any prospect of special 
comts or mteinment. 


Canada _ 

Quebec's willing 
martyrs _ 

FROM OUR CANADA CORRESPONDENT 

Suddenly this week it became both 
fashionable and heroic for Quebec 
trade union leaders—e.spcoially radical 
ones who campaign for separation—to 
be in ptison. Last month those union 


leadens who challenged the provincial 
Liberal government of Mr Robert 
Bourassa with a strike of a 10,000 pub¬ 
lic service employees had found them¬ 
selves beaten back. Public opinion was 
aigainst them, and the Quebec assembly 
voted overwhelminglly for back-itD-work 
legislation, which wa6 enacitied as Laiw 
19.” The ithirce radicals who headed 
the strikers’ “ common front ”—Mr 
Marcel Pepin, Mr I.ouis Laberge and 
Mr Yvon Charbonneau—'then made 
themselves irather ridiculous by calling 
for defiance of Law 19 but quickly 
caving in when their own executives 
refus^ to support them. 

At that i)oint, however, in many 
people’s opinion, the law made a 
political ass of itself. On May Sth the 
three leaders were sentenced to one 
year’s imprisonment for contempt of 
court. I'hey played the martyr’s role 
witli exquisite •skill, one of 'them 
taking a daughter in a wheeloharr in 
pirocession to the courthouse when they 
surreixlered to begin their prison term. 
Thousands of union members, ranging 
from journalists and liquor b^rd 
eanployecs to miners and dockers, 
stopped work in protest against the 
“ victiinisiation ” of the three men. 
Strikers took over a dozen radio 
stations and blocked the roads around 
the St Lawrence port of Sejit lies. 
By Tuesday police had dislodged the 
various occupiers, but 33 trade union 
officials who were appealing against 
sentences imposed as a result of the 
April strike renounced the conditions 
of their hail and marched up to join 
their leaders in pri.son. 

In every sense except the physical, 
Mr Bourassa was lin jnore of a hole 
than they were. When he suggested 
that the three leaders should appeal 
against their sentences and go ffree on 
bail, they scornfully replied that “ the 
people cannot expect justice from the 
courts.” Lapel buttons suddenly 
api>eared all across the province wkh 
the slogan, Le gouvernement contre 
nous/' Mr Bouraissa’s government itself 
was seen to be badly divided when two 
of his ministers, Mr Claude Castonguay 
and Mi Jean-Paul L’Allier, threatened 
to resign on the ground that he was 
not !>eing tough enough in his dealings 
with the federal government. Belatedly, 
tlie provincial premier re.sorted to tlie 
well worn trick of shaking his fist at 
Ottawa. 

It was tlie second time that Mr 
Castonguav had obtained such a 
reaction from his premier by threaten¬ 
ing to resign. When he did it last year, 
it upset Mr Pierre Trudeau, who 
thought he had at lasrt «ecured all the 


provinoes’ agreement on constitutional 
changes. This •time the Canadian prime 
minister made a sympathetic response 
instead of a sharp one, which was no 
help to Mr Bourassa. 

But Mr I'rudeau may yet save Mr 
Bourassa’s bacon. If he now calls a 
federal general election for mid-July, 
as many people expect him to do, the 
spotlights will swing away from 
Quebec’s hard pressed premier. For 
a few weeks the imprisoned heroes may 
become mere speotatons, and Mr 
Bourassa may regain the initiative by 
pressing throoigh some long overdue 
contracts which might placate many of 
the province’s ordinary trade union 
members. 

India _ 

Kulak power 

Mrs Gandhi’s radicalism is facing its 
first important lest since her victory 
in India’s state elections in March. The 
issue IS land reform, the very heart of 
her election manifesto and the key to 
anv significant social change in India. 
The Congress party campaigned on a 
promise to reduce the maximum per¬ 
mitted size of land holdings and redistri¬ 
bute the surplus to the landless and the 
pool. But now this proposal has been 
redefined by the ministry of agricul¬ 
ture under pressure from a well- 
organised farm lobby. If the new ver¬ 
sion IS accepted, the results, as Bom¬ 
bay’s Economic and Political Weekly 
put it, will be to “ circumvent if not 
complet^^ly undermine ” the promised 
land reform. 

The change consists of three vital 
words which czeatc a loophole large 
cnougii for 90 per cent of India’s 
farmers to slip through. Under the 
revised proposals the ceiling of 10-18 
acres per family applies only to land 
which is irrigated “from government 
sources.” Since government-financed 
canals and wells supply about half the 
irrigated land and a mere 22 per cent 
of India’s cultivated land is irrigated, 
only about 10 per cent of the farmland 
will be subject to the drastically reduced 
ceiling. The rest, including privately 
irrigated land, will be classified as dry 
land which comes under a much less 
rigorous ceiling of 30-54 acres per 
family. 

I'hc farm lobby defends this exemp¬ 
tion for privately irrigated land as a 
necessary incentive for new investment* 
But the Economic and Political Weekly 
has a sharp answer for this argument: 
all land suitable for irrigation should 
be classified as irrigated. Then farmers 
Continued on page 5/ 
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Now an extra 
dimension in travel when 

youflyKAC. 


Introducing ON BOARD 
THEATRE* to give you a nice 
'n’easy flight - plus individual six 
channel music. 

You can fly like this to Kuwait 
and then Abu Dhabi, Aden, 
Baghdad, Bahrain. Bombay, Delhi, 
Dhahran, Doha, Dubai, Karachi 
and Teheran. 

And you’ll enjoy every restful 


minute of it. 


rATAcharjfeofS2.50 

LONDON. 

Phone No. 01-499 7681, 
164 IMcradilly, London, W.l. 

MANCHESTER., ^ Phone No. 0bl.«34«M. 

235 Royal Exchange Kuilding, Manchester 2 7l)D. 

I*ARIS. 

Phone No 0734)890/0391/4157, 
6 Rue de la Paix. Parh 2e. 

FRANKFURT; 

Phone No. 234074, 
6 Frankfurt A.M. Baseler Strasse35. 

ROME: 

Phone No, 483654, 
Via San Nicola, da Telentine, 79/80. 

GENEVA; 

Phone No 251555, 
21 Rue Du Rhone. Geneva. 

ATHENS: 

Phone No. 237166.234147. 
17 Philhelion St., Athens. 

NEW YORK; Phone No. f212) 581-9760/3, 

30 Rockefeller Plaza, Mezzanine 50. New York. 10020. 
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Mr. Douglas A. Reed, Chairman, reports 


1971 1972 

£000s £000s 


Turnover 

9,514 

12,101 

Profit before Tax 

665 

951 

Profit after Tax 

440 

608 

Earnings (adjusted) - pence per share 

16.1 

20.5 

Dividends (adjusted) ~ pence per share 

9.2 

10.5 


# Turnover Increased 27% and profits before Tax 43%. 

# Continued Retail growth. Three shops opened and five modernised 
during past year. Three further outlets to open shortly and longer 
term plan to expand Into thirty new locations within United 
Kingdom. 

# First international retail venture successfully launched in Dublin. 
Negotiations in hand to purchase Stroms of Sweden with two large 
menswear shops in Stockholm and Gothenburg. 

# Manufacturing Division acquired trouser specialists Honorbilt Ltd., 
and completed licensing agreement for sale of Austin Reed clothing 
in Japan. 

# Excellent opportunities for development both at home and abroad. 
Anticipate another year of satisfactory progress. 
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D(n/ds^ Midlaid and Natkml\\^stmi^^ 
arc puttingiq)morc than SSOQj^^ 
to boostyour business. 


October 1972 marks the 
introduction of a new credit card 
system jointly developed by three 
of Britain’s major banks: 

Lloyds, Midland and National_ 

Westminster. ^ 

This new credit 
system is called 
Access. 

Initially, Access 
will aim to have 
around 3,000,000 
cardholders. We 
know that because 
they bank with the 
big three banks. And that makes 
Access the biggest credit card 
system in the IJK, bar none. It also 
means that a sum of at least 
£300,000,000 is goin^ to be spread 
over quite a few businesses. 

And one of them could be 
yours. 

What you stand to gain. 

Obviously with at least 
£300,000,000 to its credit Access is 
goiiK to stimulate sales. 

But the advantages Access 
brings you go a whole lot further 
than that. 

For a start, Access sales 
vouchers are treated as cash by 
the banks behind the scheme. So 
your cash flow is improved—the 
discount is paid in arrears. Even 
if you don’t bank at one of these 
banks there’s no problem in getting 
your account credited. 

And because Access cards and 


Access 



the accounting and collection are 
completely the responsibility of The 
Joint Credit Card Company Limited 
(who operate Access) you’re saved 
the time, cos t and worry involved 
in bad debts. 

You’re also 
saved the 
expense and 
trouble of run¬ 
ning your own 
credit schemes. 

And although 
Access is far 

_ bigKr than any 

other credit system in Britain, it’s 
not a more complicated scheme. 

In fact the mechanics are 
basically the same. 

How we know we’ve got it right. 

Before the plans for Access 
were finalised 
we talked with 
retailers and 
consumers; 
those for credit 
schemes and 
those against 
them. 

We talked 
in depth and at 
great length. 

And we talked 
until we were 

sure that we’d - 

got something that was going 
to be welcomed and used. 

What people think about credit. 

We’ve had a credit revolution 


over the past few years. Hire 
purchast', bank loans and the like 
are now accepted by the majority 
of people as part of the modern 
way of managing their affairs. 

Most of the old talxKis are 
gone. 

It’s this favourable attitude 
towards credit and the general 
acceptance of it as a way to buy 
that’s convinced the Banks to 
introduce Access now. 

The new money. 

Access is just one more step in 
the evolution of money. Access is 
the "new money.” 

Access is a system geared to 
the needs of today’s business and 
today’s consumers. 

A system that’s so simple and 
so easy to use that it won’t be very 



^ ud 

Xiikjrs Do-il-ytxjrsielf shops Furniture stoi"^ PlKrttxjraphicsuppliois 


long before people begin to 
wonder how ever they managed 
without it. 

And it’s happening right now. 


If you’d like to sec a representative about Access and your business, 
please fill in this coupon. 


Name- 


-Position- 


Name of company- 
Address- 


'Type of business. 
Bank- 


-Branch- 


■ 

V. 


Send this coupon to: The Joint Credit Card O^mpany Limited, 
Sales Dept, 4th Floor, 7 St. Martin’s Place, London WC2N 4JH 
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YDURS 

ADinSEDiy 


“Profit for theyear 

after proviiling for taxation and a 
wsubstantial transfer to inner reserves 

amounted to 

£2459i615r 

From the Anmuil Report i£ Slutcmcnl hv the Chairman, 
Mr. K. H. Whitaker. ' 



Shrewd investment advisers 
know they can 
confidently recommend the 

Society 

Assets £256,000,000 


Your Board recommends a final dividend of 45% 
on the ordinary capital making a total 
distribution for the year of 60% compared with 
35% last year. 

^ A transfer of £1,000,(XX) has been made from 
contingency reserve to general reserve. Even after 
this transfer inner reserves stand substantially 
higher than last year. 

* Our daily turnover has doubled and the size of 
our book has ri.sen. 

^ The opportunities for successful trading in the 
new competitive climate are, in the opinion of 
I your Directors, greatly increased and we look 
I forward to the future with confidence. 

i iK The business of P. Murray-Jones Limited, in 
, which we have a 48J % stake, continues to make 
excellent progress and has recently opened 
additional offices in Hong Kong, Zurich and Milan. 


Three Year Record 

I 

Issued Capital 


Year 

Preference 

Ordinary 

Published 

Total Capital and 


Shares 

Shares 

Reserves 

Published Reserves 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1970 

250,000 

1,870,000 

4.748.318 

6,868,318 

1971 

250,000 

1,870,000 

5,226,186 

7,346,186 

1972 

200,000 

1,870,000 

7,249,426 

9,319,426 



Total Assets 

Profit for 
Year* 

Total cost 
of Dividends 

Ordinary 

Dividend 


£ 

£ 

£ 

% 

1970 

265,964,524 

801,301 

480,217 

25 

1971 

418,505,952 

1,146,743 

668,875 

35 

1972 

658,154,011 

2,159,615 

1,136,375 

60 


* After taxation and transfers to inner reserves 




Gerrard&Nation£il 

DISCOUNT COMPANY LIMITED 

3Z Lombard Street, London EC3V 9BE. Tel: 01-623 9981. 


Associated Company P. Murray-Jonas Limltod with offices in 
COPENHAGEN • DUBLIN • GENEVA • MADRID • MILAN 
ZURICH • HONG KONG 
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Whan it looks like this, 


The L-1011 IS a far cry from other jetliners 
Because it hardly even sounds like one 
In fact, it's the quietest big jet in the world 
Thanks to the Rolls-Royce RB 211 engine. 

It's a revolutionary design with fewer moving, 
noise-making parts 

Whal's more the irritating whine you 
probably associate with most jets is missing from 
the L-1011. That’s because about 80% of the air 
t^t's suckeid into the engine bypasses the hot 

I i 



k sounds like this. 


So when the L-1011 takes off, you’ll hear less 
than half the annoying jet noise you’re used to 
hearing. (According to acoustical annoyance 
studies published in U S, Government reports.) 

Air Canada, Air Jamaica, Delta, Eastern, 
and TWA will be flying the 'TriStar soon. 

And that's the best ne^its people who live around 
airports have heard in years. 

nw woiUk qntolMt Ug ieb 
Wwl Od i lM ii l t-ifln MSlar 
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The Mandarin in 
Hong Kong: Where luxury 
has a gentle touch and 
a warm smile. 

r Ik’ hcsi hot L'ls 111 the o iM hi 
[K):ist J U’L’IOI'i ot Ik look JMCI \OU. 

splciidiil iood and supcib dco-.M. 

I'he Maiidai'in in I Iona. Ki >np 
can Ln\'e yoni soincllnnc iiioic, Hcic. ni this 
uleaniinp, iceining city wlicic aticicnt tiaditiocK 
dwell beside nKwlern sclents n. 
we call lliat soineihiny, 

^‘Bun ciu yn Kwai" 

It means snnpK . tlie leelinc nt letunnnc home, 
d'he gentle sinilinc j)eojdc i.>1 
'Idle Mandaiin ino’e cioated tins feeliiiL'. 

We would like you to exjKMience it toi \'ouiseii. 


The 


I T lao^arfn 

\ ^ ^ HOX. 


(jeuc’ral Mana^oa I’aici Snul'.in.l 
C O'Opcrai Kiu MciiiIkm In tor-i, > inuiK.'r.ni I H 
( .iMcs; MLindann il^nu: kva.La 


lck'\. HX.sn 5 
alums uonui,. ! \ >nii naara 




In Canada there is an environment 
for growth, profit and rewarding 
results 


Gu6lph 

(pronounced GWELF) " 

focal point for raw materials, eneigy 
and transportation 



is within $140 billion market area 

Guelph 

has a continuing projected 
growth plan 

Guelph 

has greater advantages for industry 

Guelph 

Where 175 dhrersified 
industries prosper. 



Write for a GUELPH brochure to: 
Ralph W. Smith, t'ommlsslonei, 
Guelph luduetrial & Economic 
Development Coiiiiiiiseion, 

(Dept. N), City HnU, 

Guelph, Ontario, Canada. 




^Every portfolio should 

contain one easily realisable 
investment paying 

consistently good interesr 


The Halifax qualifies. 

Halifax invc.stmenf.s return consistently good 
interest whilst having the added advantage of 
being easily realisable. 


HAUFAX 

BUILDING SOCIETY 

Mombor of The SuildinQ Someties Asoocietion 


The largest in the World 
Assets exceed /!2t400 mUlion 



TH8 l!CONOMl8t.MAy lp,' 


Coi1% 

The replace 
at the price. 

Corby is the right place for a lot of people. 
We've got over 100,000 square feet of office space 
situated right in the new town centre that's nearly 
ready, from only 87p per sq. ft. p a 
If you're looking for factories, we've got them, too 
On industrial estates with full main services 
from only 45p per sq. ft 

Corby has good access to major ports and centres, 
with Birmingham only 60 miles away and London 80. 
An ideal location for a warehousing 
and distribution operation i 
In addition to all this, we can offer ready 
built houses for all grades of staff, a steady supply 
of qualified school leavers and skilled labour. 

You’ll get a great deal at Corby 

Coi^, 

Northants., 


For more facts on Corby, 
contact; K.R.C. Jenkin, 
F.R.I.CS, 

Corby Development 
Corporation, 

Corby, Northants. 

Tel, Corby (053 66) 3535, 



We can do 
a lot more 
forYOU 
than lend 
YOU monoY 


At the B.^nk of Nov/i bcotu, wo h,jvo d lot of thint’s 
tu you dS woll, \ h(*ro’s kMowle^JK‘^ f?xporlii>o, rind lirno 
'frtko kiiowlfflvr first Siiu (■ IS?? woVeprowri into 
.oi urp,dfiisrition with ovor 400 hr jiif sprOtid rn^ht rjrross 
fh<^' world, 

7 his MUMfis f li.il.whcn you ro doiru’ husinrs'. dbrood. 
wo I , 1(1 In-Ip voii wiMl .1 full r.-mi-To of intoriKitioMdl hdiikinp 
MTvu os Upni' ropuo^f on youi ( oniporiy U-tf'^r fiornlui^ wo 
(.an supply oiio f)1 oui lafr-'^t ‘Husmoss Guidos' hy 
tolur u ot posl. Our most roi' ont ►>uidos whu fi .iro availublo 
lor C.ifitjcl.i, Borinuda, Iho B.ilinmjs aneJ Jartiau a.will 
holp you on loi al triyo',, iepjslatioi i rird c,thot tradiuj^ 

I ()M(Ji1.oro. (initios on nlh<-i (.ouiitrios ,^ro beinp pioparod 
.md fho'-^f shouM ho availahio shortly. 

1 lion thare'-. oy(i(-*rtiso Ovor Mio years w#* havo 
ii <imiod a lot of iiisi^'hf in \/anoui> '-porifilised firi,ui( lat 
aio.i-., f or oxaiuplo shippiriK fi'’ni'<.,ini|^.. But wo .-ilso know 
ihout Trust (Jorup.iiiies 1 hrouc^ti our sutJ'-adiarios 
wi' < an offer orld-wiflo Trust (kimpniiy fai.ilitio^ Wliy not 
appruaoh oLir Ifiiilod Kirij.;doin TrusI T’oriipanv Manap,<n 
fur furlt’or didails hy i allinj,; I ondon at (01 )h?4 7071 
1 ast, hut hy no nirsms oMor tinio.wil'Kyul 

rharK<" Anci Miaf inrludf's finif* toassnsv your hushlosi 
prrjpasifKJiis .uid roquests for loan f.ioilitios 

Now that crecfit irstr it turns fnivo hnnn easf'cj in the 
U K you wiM also tind that we r an h'lirf rnonoy ai 
vory' OfYipptitive rrito’s 

Wh think (jiji )ob is to do mom than loud you money 
It's also to offer you help and assistance wheti you ask 
for It. 

Conla/I our local hrariLfi manaRerfjrou» fjusiness 
development officer a four Furopean regional office, 

14/23 KniRlifsbricfge, London, SWl. 

1 he telophorio numher is (01 )23h 1 JOS, And 
we are in iho telepfiono directory nolouiy «n the City, but 
also in I dinburgh, Glasgow. Reifasland Dublin 




liK ()rr)iirAl<*rl iti CHriii.lJi with Limil<><l L inliility 




ftngionalOffice i Kiii^;ht«,hniU'L’. 
lundoiiSW I. txecuhveOffices 44 Kirii< Sf, 
Wrsl,Toronto,(:«naa.j Ov«*i' OOUoMi< esin; 

(..citicifid, 1ii*‘ Caritiliean.th*^ Bahara?!*, 
I onaor.(S tjrcini hvs) GUbrow, rainljiirt^'h, 
Duhlin Belliist, Ruiterilaiii,Prussr-ls, 
I rnnkfurt, r/uitich, AUiens, Piraeus, 
Hc»iriit,r( Kyo, N»*w York,Chicago, 
1 os ArtgHlea, San franoisco. Houston, 


Mr>rfic.o (Jity, Hritisti Honduras, ntiyana. 
Buenos A*res. Affilfnted and Subsidiary 
Banking Companias 7 he Rank of Nova 
Scoti.f Jamaica Ltd (4 T hrnnf ), 

TIlf; West India Cornpirnyot Merchant 
Hankers LitJ, KiriKston Jamaica, Berniuda 
Nalior^at Bank Ltd, United International 
Bank Ltd, London. UK, Maduro & Curiel’s 
Hank NV.Netherlands. AntiJies 
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we diose a Rover ^ litre. 


CCThegDvemor thinks 1 like 
togetmyheadunderabonnet 
that means business. 

But the truth is,Inever even 
have to think about her 

Power-assisted steering so I 
canpaikindiecity’with one hngcr 
on the wheel. 

Thickleatheraimchai]; which 
makes long waits something to look 
forward to. 

And she's so quiet 1 can hear 
him snore attop sp^. 

He doesift Imow it,but 
wc got it to prove that a jgj 

chauffeur's lot is 
aneasyone.^9 


iCForbes,interested as ever in my 
image,mu8thave thought she^dbe 
a suiuwle symbol of my promodcm. 

l!tbll,itis the finesthit of four- 
wheeled prestige I've satin vdiat 
with its wood-panelled interior and 
noiseless grace. 

Butnedoesn'tknowaboutmy 
weekend secret. 

Just let me get at that vdieel 
and a 184 bhp engine with servo 
assisted brakes to show that this 
company can impress all sorts of 
company. 

* Besides,itmust be pretty good 

value for money for the firm tolM 
me have achaurfeua^^ 



rhe Rover Company Limited, Solihull, Wai wickshiie 
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Don’t let them give you the slip! 

iU)cl f»U;Rr JourrtGY -’ end ^ Well Of. you pfobobly 

.'M|"Lii ii iK-i ipif hrive ,1 hot)tt 1 1 \ lokif ic^ otf olfOddy know T Hf. F C(JNC)MIS i 1:5 sold in 

III iiii'idi' 'vrhid f.r'.i ,ifid treo'icntly cvoiy ( nuntry in Ifie worlfJ - except Albdnio 

' n 1)“ ,1 'Ip t'f to:<r hint I Ttn'Mi \/< ni '* I he p(»oplo y< jij ciie«cifl(.‘r fTi.'.iy hfive to 

I c, I . V''’iK:'lvi>iiis'’fiirnilit.'ir it pay l('i thoif ifovol hut youf ridvertisornoni 

I I i ”, if> ihi Ml ()i meet the.non t'ari hallow itiorn ffoo When you l)ijyspoce 

inn/,' lit rilt FCHNOMIST you only pay tor the 

' t s It i|iii(‘fi/()‘i', atnp.jion To i. in illation in the LIK r3h() for a whole 

'ot ,.l '■!(' li.i v "I il' 1 ,’itaiiily nil',' I)fi'je- sospaco>luf /oiii adverliSCfnent in 

ftiC''!! 1 . 1 't.iMnI)i.i '/oo' laip-t i'.r1if‘n( i thi'f.e very v<il'.iablnropms tfialIravelliny 
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WFM^E SITES 


Peterborough has Britain’s most 
attractive campus site for offices. 

Well we think so. 

It’s close to the city centre, yet set in 
woodland overlooking the valley of the 
River Nene. Next to the offices will be an 
18 -hole golf course and a golf centre. 
Across the golf course will be a new hotel. 
And across the river will be yachting and 
cruising on a lake in a country park six 
miles long. 

It’s at the centre of Peterborough’s 
growing network of urban motorways. 
Seventy minutes from King’s Cross. 

On the main line to Yorkshire, the North 
East and Scotland. Next to the Ai. l.ess / 

of London. On road and rail routes l 
between the Midlands and the East H 




It’s in a cathedral city with ambition 
and a future. Eighty-nine thousand people 
today; twice as many within 15 years. 

A growing pool of office workers. And plenty 
of houses (much cheaper than anywhere 
near London), 

“Britain’s most attractive campus site 
for offices ?” Come to Peterborough and see 
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John Case, ('hief Estates Surveyor, 

Peterborough Development Corporation, 
''•x Peterscourt 















Saipem knows how to control 

the sea 


SAIPEM is never overwhelmed 

by the elements. No ocean is too deep. 

No desert is barren enough. 

That’s our job - to work where we have 
to work, under any conditions. 


Onshore and offshore drilling operations. 
Pipelines for oil and natural gas. Underwater 
pipelines and offshore works. Erection of 
^ petrochemical plants and refineries. 



A Company of tha ENt Group 
200d7 San Donato Milanaae iltaty) 
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roura noma and dry if you re not irrigated 

Continued from page 38 
whose landholdings have been cut 
down would have the greatest possible 
incentive to make up their losses 
through irrigation. Money is apparently 
no object since banks and co-operatives 
are competing to give irrigation loans. 

Mrs Gandhi is said to be determined 
to push land reform through, even at 
the risk of alienating the prosperous 
farmers who dominate her party in the 
states. But she has already conceded one 
major battle to the farm interests. And 
her agriculture minister, by watering 
down the recommendations of the land 
reform committee, seems to be pre¬ 
paring for a second retreat. 

The first setback to a new farm 
policy occurred last month at a con¬ 
ference of the chiei ministers of India’s 
18 states. The government was counting 
on the new state leaders, many of whom 
had been personally selected by Mrs 
Gandhi, to approve of some minor 
reductions in the support price of 
wheat. India adopted high support 
prices some years ago in an effort to 
increase grain production. Now its 
storehouses are bulging with wheat and, 
like other surplus countries, it is saddled 
with an expensive price-support pro¬ 
gramme. This year farm subsidies will 
claim Srj^m from the central budget. 
The government had hoped to cut this 
sum by about £2om. But the chief 
ministers, led by the main wheat- 
producing states, refused to play. Only 
West Bengal, which has its own land 
reform in train, supported the price 
reductions. So the plan was scuttled and 
after the conference Mrs Gandhi 
admitted that the ministers had won. 

The agriculture minister showed the 
measure of his resolve at this chief 
ministers’ meeting by neglecting even 
to mentioii^^ the subject of maximum 
holdings. But once the ministry’s 
new versiph of the land reform 


posals came out, chief ministers rushed 
home to draft bills incorporating its 
helpful loopholes. The definition of 
irrigated land continues to be debated 
in New Delhi but, curiously enough, not 
on the flo(3r of parliament. The Con¬ 
gress party, it seems, is not the only 
party controlled by the kulaks. 

Madagascar _ 

Les evenements 
de Tananarive 

Maybe it was tempting providence to 
name the university after Charles de 
Gaulle but les evenements have now 
come to Tananarive. Four years after 
French students brought revolution to 
the streets of Paris their counterparts 
in the former French colony of Mada¬ 
gascar have launched an onslaught on 
the autocratic government of President 
Philibert Tsiranana. At midweek, after 
a violent weekend in which some 35 
people were killed and many more 
injured, this huge Indian Ocean island 
seemed quiet. But the country was still 
tense. 

President Tsiranana had in fact given 
in to most of the students’ demands. He 
had released the 375 students taken 
into detention at the weekend ; he had 
appointed a military governor for the 
capital ; he had replaced the unpopular 
minister of education and confined to 
barracks the paramilitary police who 
are widely blamed for most of the 
deaths. But he had not responded to 
the calls for his own resignation and 
the handing over of the government to 
the army. 

That the president has made so many 
concessions probably reflects his fear 
that the students’ disaffection will 
spread. Already many workers have 
joined the demonstrators, particularly in 


Tananarive, and a general strike began 
on Monday. The causes of the troubles 
are in fact obscure since little news has 
emerged from the island. But it seems 
that the hostility «of the young and the 
urban workers to the government has 
been added to the resentment of the 
impoverished south of the country and 
those elements of the relatively pros¬ 
perous Merina tribe who resent their 
exclusion from government. 

The president was re-elected in 
January this year to serve a third 
seven-year term, but as the sole candi¬ 
date he won a suspiciously large vote. 
His unpopularity was established last 
year when an armed insurrection was 
mounted in the south. This was sup¬ 
pressed with the aid of the French but 
led, among other things, to the arrest 
of Vice-President Resampa. who was 
accused of plotting against the state. 
So, too, were the Chinese and, more 
surprisingly, the Americans ; this 
charge led to the United States with¬ 
drawing its ambassador. 

However, one factor in President 
Isiranana’s unpopularity is his keen¬ 
ness to accommodate the South 
Africans and the French. Mr Resampa, 
who has still not been brought to trial, 
was particularly critical of the presi¬ 
dent’s policy tow^ards co-operation with 
South Africa ; but it is dislike of the 
French which is probably more 
important to the bulk of the popula¬ 
tion, There are about 33,000 French 
civilians on the island and another 4,000 
soldiers and Foreign Legionnaires. It is 
not just that the French help keep the 
president in power and control much 
of the economy. The anti-French 
feelings that arose from the repression 
of the great revolt of 1947, in which 
perhaps as many as 80,000 people were 
killed, have not yet been forgotten. On 
Wednesday, however, a French govern¬ 
ment spokesman promised that France 
would not intervene. 

Africa _ 

Beyond the pale 

These are troubled times for the 
press in Africa. Last week Zambia’s 
President Kaunda was warning Zam¬ 
bian journalists to be “ extremely 
careful ” about the manner in which 
they exercise their freedom. We 
should not be carried away by exag¬ 
gerated sentiments of press freedom,” 
he said; and added, in terms that 
President Nixon might have used to 
the New York Times over the Pen¬ 
tagon papers, that the national 
interest would be in danger if news- 
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Poker or patience ? Grechko (left) and Sadat (centre) discuss the new weaponry 


papers printed everything interesting 
that came their way. 

The week before Uganda’s Presi¬ 
dent Amin was dressing down Mr 
Martin Meredith, the Observer’s cen¬ 
tral Africa correspondent. The 
Observer, which has recently pub¬ 
lished .some unflattering articles about 
Uganda, was invited to send a reporter 
to take a fresh look. It did. But as Mr 
Meredith was about to leave the 
country he was called back, questioned 
about a story he had filed two days 
earlier and detained for 50 hours before 
being expelled. General Amin then 
issued a 4,000-word statement which 
expatiated upon the iniquity of the 
foreign press and spoke of the damage 
to Anglo-Ugandan relations. 

Strangely, it was in South Africa 
that the press, after an initial setback, 
won a minor victory. The trouble arose 
when a popular picture magazine, 
Scope, published a photograph of a 
black man embracing a white girl in 
New York’s Greenwich Village. The 
government’s Publications Control 
Board felt tliis was beyond the pale 
and suggested that it would “ encour¬ 
age young readers to try to follow its 
example.” But last Friday a supreme 
court judge lifted the ban on Scope 
and described the censors’ view as 
” far-fetched in the extreme.” 

One of the freedoms that remain to 
South African citizens has therefore 
been safeguarded, but their liberty has 
been threatened in another respect. 
A bill published on Tuesday makes it 
an offence for anyone who docs not 
hold a permit from the minister of 
transport to ” w'ilfully effect any 
weather modification.” Such weather 
modification is defined as “ the arti¬ 
ficial promoting, accelerating, increas¬ 
ing, aggravating, impeding, suppress¬ 
ing, retarding or altering of the 
natural occurrence of rain, snow, fog, 
hail or similar atmospheric precipita¬ 
tion, or lightning or a tornado or 
cyclone or a similar atmospheric 
phenomenon.” Anyone convicted under 
the bill, if it becomes law, faces a fine 
of £f)i3 or six months’ imprisonment. 
Witch-doctors, beware. 

_ 

Swirling signposts 

FROM OUR CAIRO CORRESPOlWENT 

It is a turnabout. Precisely a year ago, 
Egypt’s President Sadat, having crushed 
his left-wing, anti-American, rivals, 
was preparing to receive Mr William 
Jlogers, the American Secrctai-s* of 

in the expectation that he would 


conjure up a peace settlement with 
Israel. To the applause of the middle 
classes, the president was launching 
Egypt on the road to economic 
liberalisation, free elections (but with, 
(A course, only one party), and decen¬ 
tralisation. 

Last Sunday, in a speech on the first 
anniversary of “the corrective move¬ 
ment,” Mr Sadat reaffirmed Egypt’s 
commitment to socialism and admoni¬ 
shed those right-wingers \^o sought 
both a change in the political system 
and a loosening of Egypt’s ties with 
the Soviet Union ; their criticism, he 
said, should be directed at perfidious 
America and not at Egypt’s “ sole 
friend.” Later in the day he was to 
welcome Marshal Grechko, the Soviet 
defence minister, who had come to 
demonstrate some of Russia’s latest 
naval and air equipment and to discuss 
the supply of more, and more advanced, 
weaponry to Egypt’s armed forces. 

President Sadat would argue that the 
turnabout was forced upon him by Ae 
collapse of America’s peacemaiking 
efforts. He would also argue that Ae 
liberal gains of the past year, including 
independent law courts, have not been 
lost. It remains true that whereas, a 
year ago, he was confronted with a 
small but entrenched group to his left, 
he is now facing amorphous discontent 
from the right. 

His public revelation on Sunday that 
he has received critical >peti(tions from 
former comrades in the tiny group of 
officers who overthrew the mtmarchy 
in 1952 and ran the country in the 
years that followed is one sign of 
liberal and right-wing unease. Mr 
Abdul Latif Baghdadi, who was dismis¬ 
sed by Nasser in 1963, seems to be 
leader and spokesman for the group, 
but Mr Zakaria Mohieddin, who lasted 
longer and is potentially more influen¬ 


tial, is reported also to have subscribed 
to the petitions. The group has no 
power base but the prestige and per¬ 
sonal connections of some of its mem¬ 
bers are considerable. 

The lack of organised political 
opposition is Mr Sadat’s strengtii. His 
right-wing critics range from grumblers 
in Cairo’s Gezira club, businessmen 
who demand greater economic liberali¬ 
sation, and landowners wbo have 
managed to increase their influence 
in Egypt’s single party, to the Moslem 
Brotherhood, which has reoiganised 
itself since the president released its 
veterans from jmson. But even the 
resurgent brotherhood, whose funda- 
mentalogt Islamic doctrines made head¬ 
way ibefore the 1952 revolution, faces a 
rival religious movement which derives 
much of its strength from the univer¬ 
sities. 

The vitaJl factor is the army. Humi¬ 
liated by its defeat in 1967 and with 
its political power sub^qucntly reduced, 
the army is once again in a position to 
act as arbitrator should the internal 
situation get out of hand. Moreover, 
Egypt’s generals, no less than Mr S^at 
himself, have the problem of convinc¬ 
ing those under them that the country 
still has a sense of direction. Fighting 
words are unlikely to satisfy junior 
officers who for years have been stuck 
out in the desert manning the front 
line. Arid although it seems probable 
that Russia *has at last been persuaded 
to promise Egypt small quantities of 
superior arms Aat are primarily for 
attack raither than for defence, it is 
arguable that this is more a bid to 
silence criticism than a reassessment 
of the military situation. Before the 
Russians go furffier they would, at tlie 
very least, have to convince thenmlves 
of Egypt’s will to fight—and ability to 
fight well. 
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We think we 
aie the best airline 

k-M But we don't expect you to think so 

kU nJUN? fY^FMJLU- — unless you know by experience. 
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To everyone 
in a small business 





TheSM 
051 dry copier 
costs £49! 


The nearest comparable copier costs £90. 


Here’s a copier every small business can afford. 
The 3M 051 dry copier. It needs no chemicals 
or powder and costs just The nearest 
chemical competitor costs £ 90 . It’s sturdy, 
portable and will give a clean, clear, high- 
quality copy of virtually anything: type, ball¬ 
point, half-tone, photographs and colours. 

It copies larger than foolscap (up to x 
14"). Even in the smallest business the 3M 051 
will pay for itself in a matter of months. 


r 3M2(»4 

Post today to: Mr. G. Kemp» Business Communications 
I Division, 3M United Kingdom Ltd.» 3M House, 

Wigmore Street, London, WIA1ET, 

I Please let me have full information about the 3M051 
I dry copier. 

' Name . 


Posit u>n 
Company. 
Address .. 


mm 


. Tel No. 
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§H 

Higgs and MH 
1971 

Another 

successful 

year 

Profit before tax for 1971 
was 68% up on 1970 
at £1,057,000 

Turnover reached 
£33 million 

Dividend will be 21% 
(1970—16%) 

In Construction, turnover increased for 
the fifth successive year. The Property 
Division continued to expand and its 
developments in hand are worth over 
£10 million. 

Value of work in hand is approximately 
£75 million and turnover during 1972 
wHI be over £37 million. 

Profits for 1972 are expected to exceed 
those of 1971. 

Pokn» ffom the 197t tt&iement of the 
Chekmen Me. A f. Pvkoe. 


111! I 


Higgs and Hill Umitad 
Building and Civil Enginaarlng Contractors 
Crown H^ta, Kingston Road, Naw Maldan, Suttay ICT3 3ST 
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Now, pacification 

Familiar ? An Asian army trained and 
led by westerners claims to be winning 
its long war against rebel guerrillas by 
cutting the supply lines along which 
another Asian state has been providing 
the insurgents with Russian and Chinese 
weaponry ; western pilots bomb artil¬ 
lery positions across the frontier ; the 
deadline of the approaching monsoon 
makes the success of the present offen¬ 
sive all-important. 

In miniature, the war in the state 
of Oman, led on the Omani side by 
seconded or contracted British soldiers, 
and by anti-guerrilla specialists from 
Britain’s Special Air Services, against 
the communist-inspired rebels in the 
large south-western province of Dhofar, 
who get their help from neighbouring 
South Yemen, echoes earlier phases of 
the war in Vietnam. In the past few 
months the five-year war against the 
Dhofari rebels has been markedly and 
successfully stepped up, and loyalist 
forces are now established in areas that 
were formerly under guerrilla control. 
A new defence line lias been set up 
on the long mountain range west of 
Salalah. But Dhofar, rugged and moun¬ 
tainous, remains perfect terrain for 
small groups of determined guerrillas. 

A special correspondent in Oman 
reports : There is little doubt that the 
young Sultan Qabus of Oman is win¬ 
ning his shooting war with the Dhofari 
rebels. The pacified areas are being 
extended and an improved sense of 
security has been established in 
Salalah, the Dhofari capital ; the first 
two miles of paved road between the 
town and the new port of Raysut have 
been completed. But if these areas are 
to remain peaceful there is no possibility 
of reducing the 50 per cent of the 
budget which now goes on defence. 

Sultan Qabus is unlikely to have 
second thoughts about the need to 



maintain the effort. Son of a Dhofari 
mother, he looks upon Salalah as his 
home. Some of his people in the capital, 
Muscat, agree with him that the dis¬ 
tant campaign is vital to protect the 
state against a communist-supported 
rebellion. (It is Oman’s misfortune to 
be confronted with Chinese-Soviet co¬ 
operation ; so far China’s support for 
the rebels has not turned Russia against 
them.) But there are also plenty of 
Omanis who look upon the war as an 
irrelevant and costly nuisance. When so 
many things have to be done, and for 
the first time in centuries the oppor¬ 
tunity, the will, and some of the means 
are there to do them, the frustration 
caused by the diversion of half the 
country’s modest oil revenues (£47.7 m 
in 1971) on subduing the Dhofaris, who 
constitute 5-10 per cent of the popula¬ 
tion, is easy to imagine. 

In many respects the sultan, who 
took over from his father in a coup 
nearly two years ago, has shown diplo¬ 
matic finesse. After settling his 
country’s differences with King Faisal 
of Saudi Arabia, thus defusing what 
remained of Oman’s other rebel move¬ 
ment, led by Imam Ghalib, which had 
enjoyed Saudi support, he appointed 
two nephews of Imam Ghalib’s presti¬ 
gious predecessor, Imam Mohammad 
bin Abdulla al-Khalili, as ambassadors 
to Saudi Arabia and Egypt. It was 
Imam Mohammad who kept the 
Omani interior relatively peaceful, and 
on reasonable terms with the present 
sultan’s father and grandfather, from 
1920 to 1954. 

Sultan Qabus can now say that he 
has friendly or correct relations with 
all Arab countries except for South 
Yemen, which is actively supporting 
the Dhofar Liberation Front, and Iraq. 
An Iraqi diplomat arrived in Muscat 
recently announcing that he had come 
to open an embassy but that Oman’s 
diplomatic relations with Iraq should 
precede those with Iran. He was told 
this was not possible and left. The 
sultan is unlikely to attract much criti¬ 
cism from the other Arab states if he 
fails to get along with the Iraqis. He 
has logic on his side when he says 
that Iraq is hardly in a position to criti¬ 
cise his reliance on British support in 
view of its new treaty with the Soviet 
Union. But logic often counts for little. 
There can be no doubt that the sultan’s 
dependence on British officers, whether 
hired directly or seconded from the 
British aimy, for the suppression of an 
internal rebellion is a dangerous weak¬ 
ness—even if the rebellion is supported 
from outside. Omanisaticn of the 
armed forces is a distant prospect. 


Britain and Spain _ 

Abortion, Ltd 

FROM OUR SPAIN COftAESPONOENT 

It looks as if someone in the Foreign 
Office will have to brief Sir Alec 
Douglas-Home on the subject of abor¬ 
tion. The Spanish press, priesthood and 
medical profession are all demanding 
tliat their government react energetic¬ 
ally to what is described here as British 
aggression against Spain’s moral and 
legal codes. An official spokesman has 
said that representations are being 
made to Britain, and the foreign 
minister, Sr Lopez Bravo, is expected 
to raise the matter when he visits 
London in July unless a satisfactory 
British response has been received in 
the meantime. 

For most of its inhabitants, Britain 
is the rather stodgy land of nine-to- 
five. But many people in southern 
Europe place Britain somewhere 
between Sodom and Babylon. It is 
British moral and cultural “ imperial¬ 
ism ” that has dressed their 
daughters in miniskirts, bedecked their 
sons with long hair, and persuaded 
their priests to abandon cassocks in 
favour of “ clergyman ” suits. And 
now London abortion clinics arc 
bombarding Spanish doctors with 
letters urging them to supply patients 
—for a commission, of course. To their 
credit, the clinics write in good 
Castilian; but they seem to have 
neglected elementary market research. 
Most Spanish doctors are pillars of 
bourgeois conservatism and not only 
Catholic but very Catholic- 

Abortion is available in southern 
Europe—in a few expensive clinics and 
many back bedrooms. The French, who 
are more frank about such things than 
their neighbours, admit that more 
illegal abortions are performed in 
France than legal ones in Britain. In 
Spain, public health officials believe 
that unskilled abortions kill about 500 
women a year, but unofficial estimates 
are higher. 

Spanish puritanism insists that 
women bear the consequences of their 
conduct. Contraception, says Monsenor 
Escrivi de Bataguer, head of the lay 
organisation Opus Dei, would promote 
adultery and “convert the marriage 
bed into a brothel couch.” Every 
year church and state honour the 
progenitors of the country’s biggest 
families. In this atmosphere, moral 
permissiveness is a remote concept and 
the press is able to describe the clumsy 
prospecting of British abortionists as 
incitement to murder. 
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All these iecurities have been sold. This announcement appears as a matter of record only. 


New Issue 


$100,000,000 


Sun Oil Company 


1V&% Debentures due May 1, 2002 


Smith, Barney & Co. Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. 

Incorporated Incorporated 

Blyth & Co, Inc. The First Boston Corporation Dillon, Read & Co. Inc. 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. Kidder, Peabody & Co. 

Incorporated 


Kuhn,Loeb&Co. 


Locb, Rhoades & Co. 


Lazard Freres & Co. 


Lehman Brothers 

Incorporated 


Merrill Lynchj Pierce, Fenner & Smith 

Incorporated 


Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis Salomon Brothers White, Weld & Co. 

Incorporated Incorporated 


Dean Witter & Co. 

Incorporated 


UBS-DB Corporation 


Kleinwort, Benson 

Incarpanted 


May 16 ,1972 
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One-man campaign 
shot down 

Washington, DC 



People know about death but have 
difficulty in grasping the terrible 
damage done to a man’s body by four 
bullets fired at point-blank range. Mr 
George Wallace, shot down by some 
fool on Monday during his last day of 
campaigning for the Maryland primary 
election, was hardly off the operat¬ 
ing table when his assistants were 
talking about his continuing his cam¬ 
paign for the presidential nomination 
“ from a wheelchair, if necessary.” 
Necessary it would be. There is grave 
doubt if the Governor will walk again 
ever, let alone walk into the Demo¬ 
cratic national convention at Miami 
Beach in seven weeks’ time. 

Any candidate, even Mr Richard 
Nixon, is the centrepiece of his own 
campaign but Mr Geoi^e Wallace was 
peculiarly so. He went around with 
some escorts, a few men to look after 
the press and the meeting arrange¬ 
ments and a folk-music group or two to 
keep the waiting crowds entertained, 
but his campaign consisted of George 
Wallace in person. Not for him were 
the staffs of organisers and speech- 
writers, the advisory groups of pditical 
allies and the studious men preparing 
position papers. His speeches were his 
own, a varying mix of familiar ele¬ 
ments : law and order, school busing, 
military strength, the swollen size, high 
pay and aloof habits of the Washington 
bureaucracy, the folly of federal judges. 
Most of his money was collected on the 
stump, literally in buckets. His power 
lay in his personal showmanship : no¬ 
body in the business at present can 
handle a crowd as he did. 

There was never a Wallace move¬ 
ment, only a George Wallace. Like 
him or not, his strength lay in the 
spirit of the man and how much of 
that the bullets will have left is some¬ 
thing that only time can show. The 


only probable conclusion to be drawn 
just now is that his campaign for 
the Democratic nomination is at an 
end. He was never on the way to win¬ 
ning the nomination, but he was 
shaking up the Democratic party in a 
formidable way with spectacular 
successes in the state primary elections 
from Florida in March to Michigan 
and Maryland this week. 

Mr Wallace got 51 per cent of 
the vote in Michigan on Tuesday and 
39 per cent in Maiydand. Senator 
McGovern ran a poor second to him 
in Michigan and Senator Humphrey 
in Maryland, each with 27 per cent of 
the vote. Apparently Mr VVallace’s 
victories in these two states were not 
in any substantial way the product of 
any wave of sympathy following his 
shooting on Monday : in Maryland, at 
least, a sampling of voters who 
favoured him showed that their minds 
were made up before he was shot. 

Allowance has to be made for the 
tendency of voters who will vote for a 
Republican Pmsident in November to 
join in the more exciting Democratic 
primary elections in preference to the 
dull Republican ones. Even so, it 
suggests a degiree of estrangement 
between the Democratic party and a 
large section of its potential voters 
that the most brilliant vote-getting 
performances so far should have been 
put up by a candidate who had never 
any chance whatever of being the 
party’s presidential nominee. 

Even had he not been shot, 
Governor Wallace would have reached 
his peak with Michigan and Maryland: 
he could have plaved no great part 
in the two remaining big primaries in 
California and New York and prob¬ 
ably would not have tried. Grenerally 
his lack of an organisation (and appar¬ 
ent indifference to creating one) 



Appiauder (standing cantraf: did ha 
do it ? 


stopped him building up a strength in 
convention delegates to match his 
success with the popular vote. 

Maryland this week is an example. 
The voter in Maryland has to pull 
one lever on the machine to express 
his presidential preference and another 
to elect the convention delegates who 
will actually do the nominating. The 
law permits delegates to offer them¬ 
selves as supporters of a particular 
presidential candidate, or as uncom¬ 
mitted. Maryland sends a delegation 
of 53 to the Democratic national con¬ 
vention and 48 of these were elected 
on Tuesday. But there were only 14 
delegates pledged to Mr Wallace 
among several hundred on the ballots. 

Once a delegate is elected, the law 
obliges him to vote for the winner 
in his district on the first ballot (and, 
with a qualification, the first two 
ballots) at the convention. It is not 
clear how this bit of the law can be 
enforced. Governor Wallace won in 
six of the eight Maryland districts 
on Tuesday, so that 36 delegates from 
those districts are legally obliged to 
vote for him, with five more chosen 
“ at large ” from the whole state. 

But die delegates selected from at 
least one of these Wallace districts 
are declared McGovern men, who 
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might not cast even one vote for Mr 
Wallace and can certainly not be told 
by him how they should vote once he 
concedes defeat. This characteristic 
dilutes the Wallace delegations from a 
number of states outside the deep 
soutli (for an example, see page 62). 
This, makes it possible, even prob¬ 
able, that a part of Mr Wallace’s 
arithmetically imposing strength in 
delegates (323 on paper, after this 
week’s results) will melt away when 
convention time comes, that even his 
power to arbitrate lietwecn different 
opposing candidates will be limited and 
that this would have been so even 
had the shooting not put a stop to 
his campaign. Of the other candidates, 
Senator McGovern had a tally of 402 
delegates by midweek and Senator 
Humphrey had 269J. Neither could 
take much satisfaction from the week’s 
demonstration of })opular preference, 
hut Mr McGovern is making impres¬ 
sive headway in the delegate counts. 

The disgust and shame aroused in 
America by yet another attempted 
political assassination need no dilat¬ 
ing upon. Once again the question is 
being asked, by Americans at least 
as much as by others, whether these 
recurring acts of wickedness or folly 
signal some national psychosis. Nothing 
in the personality of Governor 
Wallace’s assailant this week suggests 
any conclusion about national move¬ 
ments or national character: he 
seems just another unstable, unsuccess¬ 
ful, uninteresting, unemployed young 
man, fortunately white. 

Wliat is dbvious is that hand guns 
are too easily bought and their 
possession is not rigorously enough 
put down. In a country littered with 
lethal hardware the example of firing 
a gun is too easily set by one fool for 
another. The fact that this is so has 
its origins in the political and social 
bistoi^ of the nation ; that it has any¬ 
thing to do with psychology or 
character is not obvious at all. 


Exit Connally 

Washington. DC 

Mr John Connallv’s re.signation from 
the 'rreasury. announced on Tuesday, 
came when his influence and prestige 
^n the Nixon Administration were at 
their height. The President visibly, 
even ostentatiously, relied on his 
counsel m the meetings that led up to 
last week’s decision to mine the North 
Vietnamese ports and inrleed it was 
Mr Connally’s advice that prevailed 


Nixons and Connallys: Texas is so big 

against the misgivings of others. Three 
weeks ago Mr Nixon actually went to 
a barbecue parly at Mr Gonnally’s 
home in Texas, Under other Presidents 
this might have been a commonplace 
occurrence, but for President Nixon it 
was a staggering event. 

A few among the lexan notables 
who assembled for the barbecue specu¬ 
lated that it might be a ceremonial 
prelude to Mr Connally’s leaving 
Washington to re-engage him.self in 
Texan politic.s. One rea.son why lie 
may want to do that is that his 
youngest brother, Mr Wayne Connally, 
is campaigning for the Lieutenant- 
Governorship and in some ways the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Texas can be 
a more important person than the 
Governor. The nominally Democratic, 
but actually conserv'ative, political 
establishment of Texas took a beating 
in the first round of the party elections 
for the gubernatorial nominations on 
May 6th. The probable winner, Mr 
Dolph Bri.^oe, campaigned against 
the corruption of the present incum¬ 
bents in the state government and has 
no connections wii-A, or obligations to, 
the existing office-holders or to Mr 
Connally. 

To make matters worse, Senator 
McGovern and Governor Wallace 
have been doing well in the chain of 
local election.s which will eventually 
produce the Texas delegation to the 
Democratic National Convention in 
July, while Senator Humphrey, the 
only major Democratic presidential 
candidate whom Mr Connally could 
conceivably support, has been doing 


badly. A Connally as Lieutenant- 
Governor will be something rescued 
from the wreck. By now Mr John 
Connally is .somewhat estranged from 
Democratic politics, even in Texas, and 
the parting exchange of warm praise 
between him and President Nixon 
strengthened the expectation that he 
would be active as a Nixon supporter 
in the autumn. But, without much 
doubt, he will remain a nominal 
Democrat until the second round of 
elections on June 6th has decided 
whether his brother will be the next 
Lieutenant-Governor of Texas. 

That settled, Mr John Connally will 
be free to turn Republican if he 
chooses: it is a course that his liberal 
Democratic opponents in Texas have 
long urged on him and in national (as 
distinct from Texan) affairs it is 
obvious that he is more at home with 
the Republicans than with the Demo¬ 
crats. Can he have discussed this with 
President Nixon, now his declared per¬ 
sonal friend ? What is plain is that 
the 26 votes of Texas in the electoral 
college will be important, possibly 
Crucial, to Mr Nixon’s re-election when 
November comes. The President may 
well have concluded that, if anybody 
can gather in those votes for him, it 
will be Mr Connally. Naturally there 
is speculation again that Mr Nixon 
may be about to pick Mr Connally for 
his vice-presidential candidate. But that 
would not explain Mr Connally’s resig¬ 
nation from the Treasury now. Mr 
Nixon has no need to make his deci¬ 
sion before August. 

Mr John Connally, at 55 an cner* 




Wherevertheit^ a maridet 
therels a Chaseman. 


When you’re looking to Taiwan, Guam, Korea or Japan for 
business the next best thing to being there yourself is to 
have a Chaseman there Chasemen th roughout the Fa r East 
are Chasemen in their own elements with full-service 
branches in Seoul, Tokyo, Osaka and Agana, Guam, 
and representative offices in Taipei and Pusan 
Together they cover the Far East and they are 
very much counterparts of Chasemen in London 
Think what competitive edge this can give 
you III your overseas business You will be in close 
touch with ail the banking and financial aspects, made 
aware of credit conditions, exchange restrictions etc 
by an expert m the Far Eastern financial scene 
Asoneohhe leading international banks in the 
Far East, Chase Manhattan can help you with 
arranging local currency credits for short, medium 
or longterm needs. The bankcan also provide 
you with immediate access to one of the largest 
foreign exchange markete in the world. And your 



Chaseman in either London or Taiwan ot Korea 
or Japan or Guam ran mobilise the Chase network 
for I nternational transfers anywhere He is an 
experienced, knowledgeable international banker 
with the backing of the Chase Manhattan Bank 
world-wide and all the specialist divisions in 
petroleum,shipping, aerospace, metals textilesetc. 
So, if you’re looking to the Far East, or anywhere 
else make sui e of the financial side of the business 
first Ring Alan Brauner at Chase Manhattan in London, 
onOl-6006141 

O lbu have a faiend at 
Chase Manhattan. 

The Chase Manhattan Bank, N.A.Woolgate House, 
Coleman Street London EC2 and 1 Mount Street, W1 

CHASI NHWORKrUROPE AUSTRIA, BELGIUM, DENMARK, FRANCE GFRMANV 
GREECE, IRELAND, ITAIY. THE NETHERLANDS,SPAIN,SWITZERLAND, UNITED KINGDOM 
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All th«M McuritiM having baan sold, this announcamant appaars aa a mattar of racord only. 

$30,000,000 
Fedders Capital N.V. 

5 per cent Convertible Subordinated 
Guaranteed Debentures due 1992 

Convartibla on or attar IBth Decambar, 1972 at $47.26 per share Into Common Stock of Faddera Corporation _ 

ISSUE PRICE 100 PER CENT _ 

N. M. ROTHSCHILD & SONS LIMITED ALLEN & COMPANY INCORPORATED 

BANCA COMMERCIALEITALIANA 

DUPONT GLORE FORGAN INCORPORATED 

EASTMAN DILLON, UNION SECURITIES & CO. INCORPORATED 
LONDON MULTINATIONAL BANK (UNDERWRITERS) LIMITED 

hava subacribad for or procurad aubacribara for tha Dabanturaa. _ 



Tha 8ala of tha Dabanturaa haa boon undarwrittan by, among othara: 


Algamana Bank Nadarland N.V, 

Amarioan Expraaa Sacurnias S. A. 

A. E. Amaa A Co. Llmltad 
Amatardam'Rottardam Bank N.V. 
Andraaana Bank A/8 
Arnhold and 8. Blaichroadar. Inc. 
BaohaACo. 

Jullua Baar Intarnational Llmltad 
Banca Nazionala dal Lavoro 
Banco di Roma/Commarsbank AG/ 

Crddit Lyonnais 

Bankara Trust Intarnational Llmltad 
Bankhaua Frladrich Simon, K.Q.a.A. 
Bankhaus I. D, Haratatt K.Q.a.A. 

Bank Landau A Itlmcha (Intarnational) Ltd. 
Bank Maas A Hops N.V. 

Banqua Amarlbaa 
Banqua da Bruxallaa S. A. 

Banqua Europdanna da Financamant 
Banqua Europdanna da Tokyo 
Banqua Frangalaa du Commarca Extdriaur 
Banqua Frangaiaa da Ddpdta at da TItraa 
Banqua Gdndrala du Luxambourg S. A. 
Banqua da Tlndochina 
Banqua Intarnatlonala d Luxambourg 8. A. 
Banqua Lambart S.C.S. 

Banqua Louis-Drayfua 

Banqua Nationals da Paris 

Banqua da Naufliza, Schlumbargar, Mallat 

Banqua da Paris at das Pays-Baa 

Banqua Populalra 8uisBa(Undarwrltars)S.A. 

Banqua Rothschild 

Banqua da Suaz at da TUnion das Minas 
Banqua dal’Unlon Europdanna 
Banqua da I'Union Parlsianna 
Banqua Worms 

Baring Brothars A Co., Limitad 
H. Albart da Bary A Co. N.V. 

Bayarischa Hypothakan- und Wachsal- Bank 
Bayarischa Varainsbank 
Joh. Baranbarg. Gosslar A Co. 

Barlinar Handats-Gasallschaft 
— Frankfurtar Bank— 

Gunner Bohn A Co. A/S 
Burnnam A Co. Inc. 

Capitalfin Intarnazionala S.p.A. 

Casanova A Co. 

La Cantrala Finanziaha Ganarala S.p.A. 
Christlanlit Bank og Kradltkassa 
La Compagnia Financidra 
Continantal Bank S.A. 
Craditanstalt-Bankvarain 
Crddit Commarcial da Franca 
Crddit Industrial at Commarcial 
Crddit Suissa (Bahamas) Limitad 

17th May, 1972 


Cradito Itallano S.p.A. 

Tha Dalwa Sacuritias Co., Ltd. 

Richard Daus A Co. Bankiara 
Tha Daltao Banking Corporation Limitad 
Dan Danaka Landmandabank 
Don Norsks Craditbank 
Dautacho Bank Aktiangasallschaft 
Dautsoha Qlrozantrala 
—Dautaoha Kommunalbank— 

Dawaay. Cortvrlandt Intarnational S.A. 
Dillon, Read Ovarsaaa Corporation 
Drasdnar Dank Aktiangasallschaft 
Edilcantro 8.p.A. 

Effactanbank-Warburg 
Aktiangasallschaft 
Euramarica Intarnational Limitad 
Eurocapital S.A. 

Fidi-Milano S.p.A. 

Tha First Boston Corporation 
First Chicago Limitad 
First Washington Sacuritias Corporation 
Flaming, Suaz, Brown Brothars Limitad 
FNCB Eurosacuritias S.A. 

Antony Gibbs A Sons Limited 
Qlrozantrala und Bank dar 
dstarraichischan Sparkaasan A.Q. 
Goldman Sachs Intarnational Corp. 
Graanshialds Incorporated 
Gutzwillar, Kurz, Bunganar Sacuritias 
Limitad 

Hambros Bank Limitad 
Handalsbank in Zurich (Ovarsaas) Limitad 
Harris and Partners Limitad 
R. Hanriquas, Jr. 

Hill Samuel A Co. Limitad 
“invest" Sviluppo a Gaatlona Invaatimanti 
MobiliarlS.p.A. 

Israel-British Bank (London) Limited 
Jardina Flaming A Company Llmltad 
Kansallls-Oaaka-Pankki 
Kaysar Ullmann Limitad 
Kjabanhavna Handalsbank » 

Klalnwort, Benson Limitad 
KradiatbankN.V. 

KradiatbankS.A. Luxambourgaolsa 
Kuhn. Loab A Co. Intarnational 
Lazard Brothars A Co., Llmltad 
Lazard Frkras A Cla 
Lazard Frkras A Co. 

Lehman Brothars 
I fe#ll 

Laparcq, da Naufliza A Co. Incorporated 
Lloyds A Boise Intarnational Bank Limitad 
Loab, Rhoades A Co. 

Manufacturers Hanover Llmltad 


Merck, Finck A Co. 

B. Mauler seal. Sohn A Co. 

Modal, Roland A Co., Inc 
Samuel Montagu A Co. Limitad 
Morgan A Cla Intarnational S.A. 

Morgan Oranfall A Co. Limitad 
National Waatmlnstar Bank Limitad 
Nesbitt, Thomson Limitad 
New Court Sacuritias Corporation 
New York Hanseatic Intarnational Ltd. 

Tha NIkko Sacuritias Co. Intarnational, Inc. 
Nomura Sacuritias Intarnational Inc. 
Norddautacha Lsndaabank Qlrozantrala 
Oastarraichiaoha Landarbank A.G. 

Sal. Oppanhaim Jr. A Cla. 

Orion Bank Limitad 
Patarbroack, Van Campauhout 
Sacuritias S.A. 

Pictet Intarnational Ltd. 

Pierson. Haldring A Pierson 

Privatbanken I Kjabanhavn 

Rea Brothers Limitad 

Saif I Sacuritias Intarnational Limited 

Salomon Brothars 

Scandinavian Bank Limited 

Schoellar A Co. 

J. Henry Schroder Wagg A Co. Limited 
Joseph Sabag A Co. 

Singer A Frledlandar Limited 
Skandinavlaka Enafcllda Banken 
Smith, Barney A Co. Incorporated 
Sociatk FInanzIaria Aaaicurativa 
(QruppaR.A.S.) 

Sociatk Nazionala Sviluppo 

SociStS OSnSrala 

SociStS QSnSrala da Banqua S.A. 

Soditic International S.A. 

Strauss, Turnbull A Co. 

Svenaka Handalabankan 
Svarigas Kraditbank 

Swiss Bank Corporation (Overseas) Llmltad 
Swiss Italian Banking Corporation Limited 
Tradinvaat (International) Llmltad 

C. G. Trinkaua A Burkhardt 
Ufltac Intarnational UmKad 
Union Bank of Switzerland 
(Undarwritara) Llmltad 
Varainsbank in Hamburg 
M. M, Warburg-Brinokmann. WIrU A Co. 

8.0. Warburg A Co. Llmltad 
Weatdautsoha Landaabank Qlrozantrala 
White, Wald A Co. Umitad 
Wllilama, Qlyn A Co. 

Wood Oundv Li mit ed 

Yamaiohi Saeurltlaa Co. of New York Inc. 
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getic, able, entertaining, handsome, 
vain, proud man, likes to have plenty 
to do and likes to be in full charge of 
it himself. It will not necessarily take 
the Vice Presidency to satisfy him. 
Having restored the power of the 
Treasury, he might be attracted by the 
thought of restoring the State Depart¬ 
ment in the next Nixon Administra¬ 
tion, if there is one. At the Treasury 
he has been a rough customer when 
Mr Nixon's policies seem to call for a 
rough customer, but when the policies 
call for foreign governments to be 
charmed instead of shocked he will 
be well able to do that, too. 

In Mr George Shultz, who is to 
succeed Mr Gonnally, the Treasury 
will have for the first time an academic 
economi.st as its head. Although he is 
an altogether different man from Mr 
Gonnally, Mr Shultz does also enjoy 
President Nixon’s confidence in a 
special degree. He is a Chicago econo¬ 
mist, an admirer of Dr Milton Fried¬ 
man, a monetarist but not a fanatic, 
a hater of controls on wages, prices, 
and foreign investment and a stronger 
believer than Mr Gonnally in flexible 
exchange rates. Mr Caspar Weinberger, 
a moderate Californian Republican 
and an efficient, thoughtful man, will 
take over Mr Shultz’s essential job as 
Director of Management and Budget. 

(Impact of these changes on international 
monetary negotiations, page ii'j) 


ElEaiON '77 

Coal out-faced 


Chariestor), W. Va 

West Virginians do not like the way 
that coal is being stripped from the 
surface of their hills. 'Fhat was the 
f'lear message from Democratic voters 
last week when they chose candidates 
to run against the Republicans in 
November. Three staunch opponents of 
strip (open-cast) mining, Mr John (Jay) 
Rockefeller, the young and energetic 
candidate for Governor, Mr Ken 
Hechler, the candidate for the fourth 
congressional chstrict, and Mr Warren 
McGraw, a candidate for tlie state 
senate, won with clear majorities. 

Strip-mining has brought extensive 
damage lu the West Virginian environ¬ 
ment, leaving ugly scars on the hills. 
On steep slopes—and most of the dopes 
are ste^ in W«st Virginia—it causes 
landslides which tear away the vegetar 
tion, ruin many of the roads and some¬ 
time destroy houses in the valleys 
below. Streams are clogged with the 


One man's catalyst 


Last Friday Mr William Ruckelshaus, 
head of the Enviionmcntal Protection 
Agency, refused to allow the automobile 
industry an extra yearns grace before 
reaching the standards, laid down by 
the Clean Air Act of 1970, for control 
of noxious emissions from car engines 
l^y t975> lu being so tough with the 
motor manufacturers, Mr Ruckelshaus 
is going against a lot of informed advice. 
In January the National Academy 
of Sciences extolled the improved 
reliability of anti-pollution devices that 
could be achieved if the extra year 
were granted. In February the White 
House's Ofticf of Science and Tech¬ 
nology issued a report that was highly 
critical of the whole approach to 
regulating automobile exhausts. Even in 
California, which has the greatest need 
for such controls, and also the longest 
experience of trying to achieve them, 
experts think that more lenient nilcs 
would actually lead to a greater drop 
in eniissions of carbon monoxide and 
hvdio-carbons. 

Manufacturers of catalysts make big 
claims foi their equipment, but Cali¬ 
fornia has learnt the hard way that 
wliat happens in tlu- laboratory, and 
even that what happens on a prototype 
ear, is quite dilferent from w'hat happens 
under normal driving conditions on 
prodijciion models. Catalysts are sensi- 
ti\e devices anti can c.asily be rendered 
useless by poor maintenance. Quite 
.small quantities of lead in petrol can 
destroy a catalyst and adequate supplies 
of uondeaded petrol by 1975 seem 
unlikely. Mr Ruckelshaus made one 
concession to the industry in allowing 
tliat catalysts might be changed after 
L’f),on') miles ; some inanufacturer.s have 
foutul catalysts that last that long on 
|)rototype models but performance on 
production models is normally jioorcr. 

Since 1970 Detroit has expanded its 
emission laboratories until they arc now- 
as large as its styling departments, but 
already major decisions arc having to 
be made on the 1975 models. The most 
urgent need is to build factories to 
provide an adequate supply of catalysts 
and that is one of the major objectives 
of Mr Ruckclshaus's decision. He left 
the door open for the companies to 
come back later and renew their request 
for a delay, if they cannot make the 
progress that he hopes for. They insist 
that they cannot and are quite likely 
to be right. 

But the standards themselves are of 
questionable value The 1970 Act said 
that emissions of carbon monoxide and 
hydro-carbons must be cut 90 per cent 
by i975--from levels alreS;dy a fraction 
of that for the uncontrolled pre-1966 
cars--^nd that nitric oxides must be 



Ruckelshaus sees no reason for delay 


cut 90 per cent by 1976. The arbitrary 
si/f of the reduction was based on one 
expert’s views and these have now been 
widely refuted by other authorities, 
h^xcept in a few cities, smog is caused 
less by automobile exhausts than by 
industrial emi-ssions, such as sulphur 
fumes, which arc much more poisonous 
and regulated much less severely. Smt)g 
from automobile emissions can cause eye 
irritation and aggravate a.sthina, but it 
is hard to prove charges of serious harm 
to health. Many people are now coming 
to the view' that controls on emissions 
should be strict in cities like Los Angeles, 
where the situatinu is acute, but not 
in open spares like Montana. 

In put the controls enacted by the 
I97(i bill in perspective, there will be 
more emissions from petrol spilt at 
filling stations than from automobile 
exhausts, while the levels of carbon 
monoxide will be less than that rclca.sed 
by plants in an average garden. Anyway, 
if rlnvers let their engines warm up 
before setting out, that would go a 
long way towards soK^iiig the problem. 

Altogether, the cost of anti-pollution 
and safely measures now being forced 
on to the autornobih industry is likely 
to add nearly $900 to the retail price 
of a car by 197G and theie will pre¬ 
sumably be a torn sponding rise in prices 
for scLundhcUul cars. I'hc (osi of emis¬ 
sion conirols alone is expected to be 
$to billion. At the same time the regula¬ 
tions will cause an increase of anything 
up lo io per cent in petrol consumption. 
Yet shortages of energy look like being 
a much more serious difticulty than 
pollution from motor cars. 

Because of the growth in (xipulatton 
and in incomes, smog is going to be an 
inen-asing challenge in some cities. But 
a delay of one year in applying the 
Clean Air Act’s standards would have 
a minimal effect because the 1975 model 
year will provide such a small pro- 
^Hjrtion of the car population. The intro¬ 
duction of compulsory controls on 
secondhand cars would have more 
impact on levels of smog than sticking 
to the 1975 deadline for new ones. 
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ddbris that washes down from the hills 
and many of them are tainted by the 
sulphuric acid that escapes from the 
coal faces. But surface-mining is big 
business, a quicker and cheaper way of 
extractmg coal than is ui^ei^ound 
mining, and it provides over 5,oorj 
jobs* in a state where unemployment 
exceeds 7 per cent of the labour 
force in many places. Mr Rockefeller 
says that he will abolish strip-mining 
if he is elected governor in November. 
He does not believe that this will hurt 
the state’s coal industry. On the con¬ 
trary, he argues that underground min¬ 
ing, which requires more workers, 
would actually t^nefit from the ban. 

Mr Rockefeller and his young and 
attractive wife, Shaion, the daughter 
of Senator Percy, the Republican S^ena- 
tor from Illinois, campaigned hard in 
the isolated, decaying mine villages and 
i^ent about $260,000 of their own 
nK>ney in the primary. The opf>osilion 
was feeble and Mr Rockefeller got over 
70 per cent of the vote. His fight in 
November against the Republican 
incumibent, Governor Arch Moore, 
promises to be a fiercer test of the sen¬ 
timents for and against strip-mining. 
Mr Rockefeller is already branding Mr 
Moore as the stooge of coal indus¬ 
try, while Mr Moore seems certain to 
characterise Mr Rockefeller as a tycoon 
whose family has made its money by 
exploiting natural resources and who 
is now trying to steal the jobs and 
souls of the West Virginians. 

No one could question the devotion 
of Mr Hcchlcr to the coal-miners of 
West Virginia although some dislike 
his flamboyant style. He has fought 
constantly in Congress for legislation to 
protect the health and safety of miners. 
He has also introduced a measure which 
would prohibit strip-mining throughout 
the country. This year Mr Hcchlcr was 
forced to run in a new district—-his 
old one was abolished when West 
Virginia had to give up one of its five 
seats >n the House of Representatives 
because of a decline in population— 
against a man whose family had repre¬ 
sented the area for 30 years. But Mr 
James Kee, w'ho inherited the seat from 
his motlier and from his father before 
that, has shown little concern for the 
welfare of miners and airily dismisses 
die whole problem of strip-mining. 

It was Mr McGraw’s victory in the 
race for the state senate which 
produced the clearest message. Mr 
McGraw was running against one of 
West Virginia’s hugest strip-mine 
operators, Mr Tracy Hylton, who 
fOOiploys about 400 people and claims 
20 have made $20m in the few years 


that he has been in the business. The 
vote was a serious setback for those 
who oppose a ban on strip-mining but 
would like to see stricter laws on the 
reclamation of the land that it devas¬ 
tates. Mr Hilton prides himself on hiis 
imaginative efforts in 'this direction ; on 
the rite of one of his old mines he has 
built a small airport and is planning 
to build some 200 houses there also. 

ELECTION 72 

Tennessee riddle 

Nashville, Tenn. 

Last week, after a prayer and a pledge 
of ladlegiance to the American flag, 313 
Demoanaits 'got down to <the business of 
deoting eiglit people from Tennessee’s 
Fifth Congressional District (the area 
around Niashville) to represent them 
ait the Demooraitic party’s convention in 
Miami next July, k itook right hours 
to choose five driegaites and three 
alternates on a quota system: one 
black female, one white female, one 
young female, one white male, one black 
male as delegates, one female, one black 
and one white male as alternates. 

More dian a choioe of delegates was 
at etake. Could a fragile and politically 
inexperienced coalition of women, 
blacks and young people, who had been 
almost entirely esccluded from the 
party’s deliberations in the past, 
manage to riect their own oamdi^ties 
against those put forward by a com¬ 
bination of Nashvi'Ue's party bosses, 
trade union leaders and supporters of 
Governor George Wallace ? Once 
chosen, would the delegates then vote 
for Mr Wallace ? 

He won an overwhelimrng victory in 
Tennessee’s presidential preference 
primary and under state law all of 
Tennessee’s 49 driegates-—most of 


whom were elected by oongresaional 
districts last Saturday, with the rest to 
be chosen fay a state cothrention in 
June—are required to vote in Miami 
for the winner of >the pribxaury for art 
least one 'ballot. But there is no penalty 
for breaking the law and the national 
Democratic party’s new rules stipulate 
that a delegate cannot be forced to 
vote ai^inst his oonaoienoe. 

At tiines it seemed that Nashville’s 
attempt to select delegates would dis- 
int^rate into chaos, It took over two 
houis to check 'that all the contenders 
were present and correct. Some pre¬ 
cincts had managed to acquire more 
representatives thm they were allow^ 
and some people were sitting in 
the wrong place. The leaders of each 
faction Numbed frantically through 
the rules book as point of order fol¬ 
lowed point of Older. On the one side 
was Mr Jenkins, a young and 

able politician vdio manag^ Mr 
Wallace’s campaign in Nashv^e. On 
the other was Mr Avon Williams, a 
radical state senator and leader of <the 
black faction. 

Mr Jenkins’s main concern was to 
tie the delegates as tightly as possible 
to Mr Wallace while Mr Williams and 
a very determined and uncompromising 
leader of the women’s group fought to 
prevent the new coalition from break¬ 
ing up and selling out to the old 
politicians. In the end the new coali¬ 
tion succeeded in having three of its 
candidates elected as dde^tes. But two 
of its favourites were defeated by 
moderates. Governor Wallace was not 
the first choice of any of the Nashville 
delegates. Two were for Senator 
McGovern, one was for Senator 
Humphrey, two would not declare 
their preference. Although all of them 
said that they would abide by the state 
law and vote for Mr Wallace, *there is 
still a feeling that they may not do so 
when they get to the convention. 
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¥m moi’t find our ass^ 

cm our balance sneet 


One glance at our statement of 
condition will tell you a lot about 
Securi^ Pacific Bank's financial status. 

Overthelastthreeyears,forinstance, 
weVe shown a growth of three billion 
dollars. And in 1971 our assets passed the 
nine billion dollar mark. 

But the one thing you most 
need to know about a bank is the 
one thing a column of figures won't 
show you. 

Its most valuable asset of aU. 
Experience. We got ours in California. 

One of the worm’s fastest-growing 
economies. 

For over a hundred years we’ve 
followed California’s phenomenal 
expansion, in every aspect of its 
economic bfc, from industry to interna¬ 
tional trade. And we’ve grown 
ourselves. To be one of me ten lai^est 
banks within the USA. And financial 
partner to 90 of America’s top 100 
corporations. 

So when it comes to medium- 
term Euro-currency loans we’re in 
a rather special position to understand 
your problems. Because we know 
about expansion. At first hand. 



Although our head office is in 
Los Angeles, our international 
network covers the most important 
financial centres of the worl^ from 
the Far East to Australia, fi-om South 
America to Europe. Last year alone 
we opened five new offices outside 
the USA. 

Each one of our international 
offices has a working inside knowl¬ 
edge of the economic cbmate of its 
own country. But it also carries 
through the imaginative approach to 
banking that Caufomia’s dynamic 
economy has taught us. 

When you do business with 
us, for instance, we act fast Because 
we know that any delay in drawing 
up a contract may mtian loss of 
opportunities and money for you. 

And once we’v(; arranged 
financing we’ll continue to counsel 
with you. To make sure you get the 
best possible return on your invest¬ 
ment Because when you borrow 
money from us, youVe borrowing 
something special. 

Our most valuable asset of all. 
Our hard-earned experience. 


SECURITY PACIFIC BANK 

OIM eXPEMENCE IS SOMETHING SPECIAL 

Security Pacific National Bank Head Office, Loa Angele*. San Fnnciaco. San Dic9o. London. Fnnkfuit Paris. Bniaaela. Mericotlity. SSo Paulo. Tokya 
W,, ng Kong. Sydney. Security Pacific Inlemational Bank, New York. Affiliatei: Tricoiriinental C.oiporation Ltd., Melbourne. Weatem American Bank 
(Europe) Ltd., l.«nAM. The Bank of Canton Ltd., Hong Kong, with brancbea in Ban^tok, Kuala Lumpur, Singapore, (dua aubaidiaiy in Macao. 
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The Sheraton-Munkh Hotel 
makes an excttingvisit happen 


in Germany. 






Special introductory rate: 
Single room from £7.22* 


When you’re in Germany, stay at 
the new 22-slorey Sheraton-Munich Hotel. 
Only 10 minutes by car from the 
International Airport and downtown. 

Relax in the sauna and health club. 
Let our valet service and room service wait 
on you. Work up an apixitite in the year- 
round swimming pool. Enjoy a taste 
of the country in the Bavarian speciality 
restaurant and adjoining beer garden. 

Then make a great evening happen in 
Munich’s newest night club. 

For reservations at the Sheraton- 
Munich or at any Sheraton in the world, 
call your nearest Sheraton Reservation 
Olfice. Or have your travel agent call for 
you. 

In the United Kingdom ask 
operator for Freefone 2067. 



• /.?% .u'rvit r atu! I lax mcluthd. 
Basted on 6i) DM, < urrfnt t^xchange rate 
Subject tv change without nottce. 


Shei*aton-Muiiich Hotel 

r-iHlHATON IKJlLlS AND MOTOH INNf, A WOHlDWIDF :,f RViCF (H ITT 
fi ARABtLLASTKASiJt. MUNICH, GERMANY 



BAYERISCHE VEREINSBANK 

VEREINIGT MIT BAYERISCHE STAATSBANKAG 

mCnchen 


ASSETS Condensed Balance Sheet as at December 31st, 1971*) LIABILITIES 


tn thousand 
()M 

C.ish, Cheques, Bills, Treasury Bills 1,^09,939 

Securities 1,142,054 

1 )uc trom banks 2,091,728 

Loans to customers of the 

Banking; Department 6,431,779 

with a life of _ 

a') les.s than ft)u« years 4,475,888 

b) four veaisor lon^c^ 1,955,891 


I cndni};s ot the Mortt;ai»i‘ DcpartnuMit 5,184,691 

Iiivcsiincnts 200,345 

Land arid bjildmj^s 95,321 

Other assets 302,339 


in thousand 

DM 

Due to banks 2,088,337 

Deposits from customers 9,199,361 

a) Demand deposits 1,849,914 

b) Time deposits 3,931,144 

c) Savings deposits 3,418,303 


Own acceptances and promissory 


notes in circulation 42,810 

Bonds issued 5,046,236 

Capital funds 642,222 

Capital stock 188,000 

Reserves 454,222 

Other liabilities 339,230 


Ibtal assets 17,358,196 


Total liabilities 


17,35R,196 


bor 1971 a dividend was distributed of DM 10 per common share 
of DM 50 par value, and DM 11.50 per preferred share of DM 50 
par value. 


The complete staumeiu of account*, audited b)' Veiicinigce Deutichc Trcuhand- 
Gesellsdiaft, Wins^ftsprUfungigesclUctiaft;, Munidi, will be published in the 
"Bundesanaeiger” fOfficial Gacccte) probably in mid-June. 
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No pipedream 

The oil from the huge new field on the 
Arctic North Slope is gcfing to travel to 
market through Alasim, America’s last 
great wilderness^ not through Canada. 
In explaining his—^and the Admini¬ 
stration’s—decirion last week Mr 
Rogers Morton, the Secretary of the 
Interior, found that the need of the 
United States, and particularly of its 
west coast, for the speediest and most 
certain access to these new reserves 
of energy tipped the balance against 
the route across Canada. Many 
environmentalists and the Canadian 
government feel that this would be 
preferable because the oil pipeline could 
follow tlie route for the pipeline which 
the Canadians are to build along the 
Mackenzie river to carry natural gas 
from their northern fields. But it would 
take from six to eight years to build 
across Canada, compared with three for 
the trans-Alaskan route. 

Only the day before Mr Morton’s 
statement the increasing dependence 
of the United States on foreign sup¬ 
pliers had been underlined by an in¬ 
crease of 15 per cent—the fourth 
increase since 1970—in the annual 
quota which limits imports of crude 
oil. Domestic production, particularly 
in Texas and Louisiana, is failing more 
and more to meet the growing demand 
and someday soon the quotas seem 
likely to go. Alaska would also benefit, 
Mr Morton said, from the revenues and 
industrial development which the pipe¬ 
line v^uld generate. 

I'he environmental issues do not all 
cut one way, according to the immense 
nine-volume study of the pipeline’s 
impact issued a few weeks ago (so huge 
that its opponents, who had been com¬ 
plaining of too little information, 
objected bitterly that they were being 
drowned in too much). The study 
pointed out that the much longer route 
through Canada would endanger more 
of the north’s delicate ecology and 
destroy more wilderness. But with it 
there would be no risk to marine 
resources and coastal amenities from 
tanker collisions and spills, especially 
near the ice-free port of Valdez. There 
would be little risk of the earthquakes 
which threaten the Alaska pipeline. 
Neither route, the report concluded, 
was superior in all resp^ts. 

At the Department of the Interior it 
is assumed that with the conclusion of 
these studies, and its commitoent to 
require every precaution to limit the 
inevitable damage to Alaska’s environ¬ 
ment, the department has complied 
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fully with the National Environmental 
Policy Act. But this is not accepted by 
groups concerned with conservation 
and permits for the rights of way can¬ 
not be issued until the court injunction 
which these people secured two years 
ago has been withdrawn. They promise 
to fight tooth and nail to have it made 
permanent. The legal battle seems 
certain to be fought up to the Supreme 
Court and to be prolonged into the 
start of 1973, particularly now that 
Canadian interests may intervene. 

To the oil companies which have 
already invested about $2 billion in 
Prudhoe Bay oil, the prospect of being 
able to j>tart w'ork on the pipeline in 
1973 comes none too soon. But the 
future of the last great reserve of land, 
wild-life, scenery and untapped 
resources left to the United States is an 
awesome responsibility. It was only in 
March that the federal government 
set aside 130m acres for national 
forests, wildlife reserves and scenic 
rivers, in addition to the 40m acres 
which Congress granted in December 
to the 55,000 native Alaskans. 


Still plain people 

FROM A SPeCIAU CORRESPONDeNT 

The old order Amish, some 50,000 of 
whom are scattered through about 20 
states, have found a true friend in the 
Supreme Court in their efforts to sur¬ 
vive as a unique farming people observ¬ 
ing the biblical injunction from the 
Epistle of Paul to the Romans: “ Be 
not conformed to this world. . . An 
integral part of their faith is that for¬ 
mal education cease after eight years 
of school, leaving Amish children 
equipped to read the Bible, farm and 
deal with other people but somewhat 
deprived if they wish to become, for 
example, astronauts. In Wisconsin and 
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some other states this has led to the 
prosecution of Amish parents under 
compulsory school attendance laws. But 
now the Supreme Court, led by the 
Chief Justice, Mr Warren Burger, 
extolling Amish “self-sufficiency,” has 
tipped the balance away from the state 
and in favour of the “ plain people.” 

The state’s interest in universal 
education must give way to the right 
of the Amish to practise their religion, 
particularly since an extended educa¬ 
tion emphasising intellectual and scien¬ 
tific accomplishments, self-distinction 
and competitiveness “ carries with it a 
very real threat of undermining the 
Amish community and religious prac¬ 
tice as it exists today.” So said the 
Chief Justice in barring the prosecu¬ 
tion of three Wisconsin parents for 
keeping their teenaged children out of 
secondary school. Under the constitu¬ 
tional safeguard for religious freedom, 
he said, they cannot be compelled to 
choose between abandoning their reli¬ 
gious beliefs and migrating elsewhere. 

Besides, Mr Burger noted, until this 
century most of the states did not 
require formal schooling for more than 
eight years, five still do not and a sixth, 
Mississippi, has no compulsory educa¬ 
tion law at all. He questioned whether 
another year or two would be very 
beneficial to Amish children, even if 
they decided eventually to leave the 
faith, and recommended the approach 
taken by Pennsylvania and Indiana: 
requiring Amish children of secondary 
school age to study English and mathe¬ 
matics under an Amish teacher part of 
the time while performing household 
and farm duties under parental super¬ 
vision the remainder of the week. 

There was no disagreement within 
the court on shielding Amish parents 
from prosecution. But Justice William 
Douglas complained that there should 
be more concern for Amish children 
who may wish to break away from the 
tradition. He said their lives could be 
stunted if they could not find in the 
state a iielping hand in their quest for 
knowledge. Three other Justices indi¬ 
cated that they would have cast their 
votes for the state authorities had not 
the Amish agreed to let their children 
have an elementary education. 


Safe shuttle _ 

The project for building a shuttle to 
carry men back and forth between 
earth and space has survived ifts third 
annual battering in Congress and its 
future seems assured. So too does that 
of the National Aeronautics and Space 
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Administration ; the civilian space 
agency feared that, with the moon¬ 
landing programme ending, its remain¬ 
ing activities might be taken away and 
divided among other organisations. 

It was perhaps unwise of Nasa to 
place its hopes so heavily on the shuttle, 
an expensive project of uncertain 
value. Nasa has done so because its 
people believe that the two-part 
vehicle, which can be launched with 
a few days’ notice and can be reused 
about loo times, will reduce the costs 
of space flight so substantially that it 
will be possible to develop practical 
and commercial new uses for space. 
But Nasa took the risk diat its critics 
in Congress, who managed to kill the 
supersonic transport aircraft and who 
have cut the space budget fiercely, 
would kill the shuttle as well. 

Tliey tried but llhey failed. The 
Senate has jusl approved, following 
the example of the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives a few weeks ago, the spend¬ 
ing of over $2oom on the shuttle in the 
next financial year, 'rhis is a rise from 
$i72m for the current year. Both 
chambers of Congress have authorised 
a total budget of $3.4 billion for Nasa, 
both giving Nasa more money than the 
Nixon Administration had requested. 

rhe critics spoke up, to be sure. 
Senator Walter Mondale of Minnesota 
believes that the .shuttle will cost in 
fact more than $35 billion over 12 
years. He called the current authorisa¬ 
tion “the tip of a niultibillion dollar 
iceberg.” Many critics, in Congress 
and out, have maintained that the 
shuttle’s alleged economies are illmsory. 
Representative Aspin of Wisconsin 
argued that money could be saved 
only if the number of launchings in 
future years was to be far greater 
than is now anticipated. The majority 
in Congress, however, saw the decision 
on the shuttle as one on killing or 
the national space programme 
ynd they wanted to keep it. 

But Nasa, in exchange for its sur¬ 
vival, has sacrificed its independence 
from the American military system, 
rijf* agency was created in 1958 to 
be a j>urely civilian operation and, in 
tiie inevitable rivalry with the military 
over the years, it lias won. In 1969 
the Air Force finally abandoned its 
own mannea space-flight programme. 

I he sliiutlc, however, will change all 
that. It is to be used for military as 
well as civil o,>erations ; it will be 
launchejd from two bases--Nasa’s Gape 
Kennedy in Florida and the. Air 
Force's Vandenberg Base in California. 
As for applications, it will be able 
to carry into orl^it satellites not only 




for communications and metereology 
but also for military reconnaissance ; 
the satellites which the Department 


of Defence is now contemplating will 
be of a kind that travel in extremely 
high oibit. 


/(ent State revisited 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN KENT. OHIO 


Kent State University is considered 
by many Americans to be the Lexington 
Common or Concord Bridge of the 
anti-war movement. It was here, 
exactly two years ago, chat troopers of 
the Ohio National Guard killed four 
students in a volley of musketry, the 
first fatalities in a demonstration on 
an American university campus over 
the Vietnam war. This month in other 
parts of America students and other 
citizens have been taking to Uic streets 
again in protest against President 
Nixon’s mining and blockading of the 
North Vietnamese ports. 

Two thousand demonstrators, 
including the President of Amherst 
College, were arrested across the 
country in protests which ranged from 
peaceful—at the University of Michigan 
200 students festooned an air force 
recruiting post with dandelions—^to 
Albuquerque, New Mexico, where police 
injured with buckshot two demon¬ 
strators who were blocking traffic. In 
Wisconsin the President of Carroll 
College felt that tensions were running 
so high that he cancelled a scheduled 
speech by the Secretary of the Army. 
In Washington Dr Benjamin Spock and 
the chaplain of Yale University were 
among demonstrators arrested at a .sit- 
in at the Capitol. 

But at Kent State, with its 18,500 
students, the mood was different from 
what it was two years ago. On the 
night after Mr Nixon’s annouincement, 
a rally was held but only 200 out of 
1,500 students marched the quarter- 
mile to Kent’s main shopping district, 
where in 1970 nearly 2,000 students 
“ trashed ” store.s and destroyed 
property. For the rest of the week, the 
students, academic staff and adminis¬ 


trators worked on methods of protest 
more in keeping with the new mood at 
Kent. A joint statement, read to a rally 
of 350 people, called for a five-minute 
period of silence “ to let Mr Nixon 
know how we as a people feel about 
genocide.” The continuation of the war 
is deeply felt, even though young male 
students are no longer as likely to be 
conscripted as they used to be. Some 
2,000 cardboard gravestones ” dotted 
a green lawn not far from Blanket Hill, 
where the soldiers killed the students, 
and inscriptions on the markers quoted 
writers from Dante to Donne to Bob 
Dylan. There was maudlin verse .ind 
some powerfully simple words, such as 
the mere recording of a dead Ameri¬ 
can’s name and dates of birth and 
death—“B. Weaver, 1951-1971.” 

The university administration has 
changed as well since 1970 ; Dr Glenn 
Olds, the new president, is far more 
in tunc with his staff and the student 
body than were his predecessors. So 
is the town. Kent State mushroomed 
in size during the 1960s and the town 
of 42,000 inhabitants was ill-prepared to 
absorb the growth. In 1970, moreover, 
most townspeople were .supporters of 
the war, with the students the only large 
anti-war group. Now, as a banker said, 
“ who in hell i.sn’t against the war ? ” 

What still angers students and 
instructors at Kent State is the 
failure of the federal government to 
launch an offiLial investigation of the 
1970 killings. A petition for a 
federal inquiry has been lodged with 
the Department of Justice in Washing¬ 
ton, so far without result. The 
American Association of University 
Professors has now appealed to Presi¬ 
dent Nixon. 
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You can take a National Westminster loan to any 
country in the world- For a big international loan, come to a big 
international banking group. National Westminster. Through its wide 
international financial network, National Westminster can provide 
Eurodollar loans or other currency finance on the scale you need in 
any country in the world, for overseas expansion or investment. 


A National Westminster Bank 













\bu don’t pay for the 
extras at SMine London. 


Skyline London is much more than a hotel. 
And we have many things which you might 
consider extras. Yet, we charge no more than any 
other good hotel. 

Let s see what you get 
for your money. 




You get the extraordinary { 




Caribbean Patio-a full-size swimming pool and 
bar set in a huge indoor tropical garden amid 
giant palm trees and hundreds of 
exotic plants. 

You get Diamond Lil’s-a ^ 'Vi 

complete reconstruction of a ' I ;/. >* 

saloon from the days of 


not merely a restaurant but an intimate, 
Edwardian styled dining room complete with 
dancing six nights a week and an adjoining 
cocktail bar. 

You get Le Cafe Jardin-a French-type cafe 
i L where you can eat 24 hours a day. 

" "- And you get one of the best bedrooms in 




the Gold Rush. Every night ^ 

except Sunday our own 
Diamond Lil keeps the place ^ 
swinging with the help of a 
honky tonk piano and old-time 
banjos. 

You get the Colony Room- 





London. Each one is soundproofed and 
decorated in period style. Each has its own colour 
TV, bath, shower, extra-long bed and 
personal room thermostat. 

You’ll find everything you need at Skyline 
London. Shops, sauna, a bank-everything. And 
as we're just 2 minutes from London Airport, 
we have free regular transport to and 
,,'r from the hotel 
and in to the 
very heart 
of London. 

Write to us 
fora brochure or 
contact your local travel agent. 

Skyline London also acts as a central 
booking office for Skyline Hotels all over 
the world. 

Our address is,The Skyline Holel, Bath Road, 
Hayes. Our telephone number is 01-759 2535 
and our telex: 934254. 

It's nice to find out you can get extras in 
a hotel. But it's even nicer when they're 
L' I ' not extras. 





tMHE SKYUNE HOTEL 
LONDON (HEAmHOW) 

A world of difference 


v-uiu.*d<cjn Chain. ToronV;^Oftawa, Montreal, Brock ville, Kingston (Jamaica) and London (Heothrow) 
(Park Tower, Knightsbridge, London.opening Spi ing 1973) 







Gxitrolled energy 


As a major energy producer, we have a dual responsibility both 
to deliver energy and control it. This control factor conditions every 
stage of our energy supply process. Even pre-production. 

Especially post-consumption. 

Some of the environmental controls we’ve introduced 
’Skimcleen’ technique for safer cleaning of oil tankers; research 
into marine life round oil-terminal harbours, comprehensive 
environmental systems at our new refinery near Milan, including 
water re-utilisation, biological pur ification, continuous analysis 
monitoring; high efficiency iow-pollution industrial burner-essentially 
smokeless even when burning heavy fuels. 

VVfere totally committed in this field-and always have been. 

Last year we increased our spending on control measures to 
$45 million. This year it will be appreciably more. We haven’t got all 
the answers. But we intend to get them. 

Gulf Oil Corporation. Pittsburgh, Pa.. U.SA. and throughout the world 
























































































































































There are maiv good reasons why 
a JAL717Garden Jet is different 
from aii the other Jumbos. 


Here are 
twefeeofthem. 


The interior of our 747 Garden Jet 
has been described as 'Serene' and 
'Breathtaking'. But for all its difference 
and original decor, for JAL that's not the 
most important feature. 

For us, service has, and always will be 
more important than anything else. 

And service on a JAL flight means our 
': wn very special hostesses. 

They, above all, personify the gracious 
' .r'ispitaiity that is Japan at its most 
piea' mg. Their simple elegance, gentle 
femiinnity a id inborn desire to please; 
are the mail; reasons why JAL has the 
reputation for having the most delightful 
in-flight service in the world. 


They are the reason why JAL carries 
more passengers over the Pole to Tokyo 
than any other airline. 

They are the reason why JAL has 
jumped from No 14 to No 6 in the world 
airline league in six years. 

They are the reason why in only 11 
months, just four of our Garden Jets 
carried more than 200,000 passengers 
across the Pacific. 

And now, similar 747 Garden Jets 
are flying from Europe to Tokyo. 

Fly with JAL and you’ll find twelve 
memorable reasons 
that will make flying 
a pleasure again. 





UAPAN AIR LIIMEi 

Uio wc^rldwide airltfip of Japan 




Handling Ihe Best. 

All ovci llu* w(ukl, in factories, warehouses, at airports 
and on pieis the finest goods are being liandled 
by Toyota industrial vehicles. One might very well ask, 
why this increasing tiustV At Toyota wc think we have the answer, 
hnst off we have very big cars. An intcinational netwoik ol distributors, 
sales offices, service centers and lepresentalivcs wlio keep us on top of 
the changing problems laced by the industrial community. 

Then through oui vast research and development facilities wc begin to 
plan whatever is needed. And whctlier it’s an improvement or breakthrough 
It doesn’t leave the factory until we can prove to ourselves 
It works. Thai means passing through the most critical testing 
procedures in the industrial vehicle business 
All these added up come to the Toyota spirit. Innovating and exacting. 

Tempered by tlic awareness that before you put your goods in our 
hands, wc have to put ourselves in your hands. 


TOYOTA 


■10 


Liftrucs Ltd. King Street, Drighlington, Yorkshire, United Kingdom 


FORKLIFT 


































Steel Tube Division 


Without Steel Tubes, 

BP Esso,Gulf, IQ and Shell 
would have a little problem. 

Thr ough steel tubes the petro-chemical 
industries are able to rTiake full use of crude oil. 
That black stuff fhat comes out of the ground is 
changed, thanks to our steel tubes, into fertilisers, 
textiles, petr ol and a thousand other crucial 
contributions to modern life. 

As the largest producers of precision steel 
tube in the world, we've got the resources to take 
on anything any customer can give us, 
and meet the kind of specialist order that other 
companies can 1. 

And because our division is cellular 
i.e. composed of 26 beady^yed,entrepreneurial 
companies) we r eckon we're able to offer 
specialised workmanship and encyclopaedic 
research resources as well as the stockholding 
facilities of a giant. 

We offer all this to the petro-chemical 
industry in Europe and throughout the world. 

If you think this kind of set-up could 
do extraordinary and wonderTuI things for your 
ompany, or simply a sound job rather more 
opidly then anybody else'get in touch with Paul 
Standing our Commercial Director. 

11 Steel Tube Division, Tl House, Five Ways, 
Birmingham B168SQ Telephone: 021- 454 4838. 







The power of the sun. 

Atomic* energy. 

IHI is helping to put it 
to use generating electricity 
here on earth. 

We’ve built a 460,000 KW 
atomic pressure vessel 
and 780,000 KW pressure 
vessel and containment vessel 
for the Fukushima plant of the 
Tokyo Electric Power Company. 
And abroad, we’ve delivered 
two 1 , 100,000 KW reactor 
pressure vessels for 
the U.S. and a 750,000 KW 
vessel in Sweden. 


_n 


iheEaiiLiiiihaleveriielpspeoiile^ 
deueiopn, Meonn, IHI isinuoluediniL 



The earth gives us coal, oil, 
natural gas and water to convert 
into electrical energy. And to help 
meet the increasing demand for 
electric power, IHI is building 
larger capacity, higher temperature 
and higher pressure boilers. 

Recently, IHI has manufactured 
a 1,950 t/h super critical pressure 
boiler for the Tokyo Electric Power 
Company. IHI has also received orders 
for another 1,950 t/h super critical 
pressure boiler for the Tokyo 
Electric Power Company and 
a 1,780 t/h one for the Kansai 
Electric Power Company. 


IHI 


Ishikawaiima-Harimo Heavy Industries Co., Ltd., TokyOr Japan 

LONDON omci '[) Ma.kUne. London. tC3R7ir>, I NGLANt) Ifl Ol-dBl ia27 01-4lil-18?3 lelen 888377, 883786 IIHICO LONDON) Cable Addre« IHICO L0ND0NEC3 
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Books 


Alas! Poor Harold; 

I knew him, Horatio 

GEORGE WIGG 

By Lord Wigg. 

Michael Joseph. 384 pages. £3.50. 
INSIDE VIEW 
By Richard Crossman. 

Cape. 117 pages. £1.95. 

AMSmONS AND REALITIES: BRITISH 
POLITICS, 1964-70 

By Robert Rhodes James. 
Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 311 pages. 
£4.50. 


Of all the men who claim to know 
Mr Wilson well, fev\ were ever so 
close to him for so long George 
Wigg. He organised (although on his 
own admission this did not amount 
to much) Mr Wilson’s successful cam¬ 
paign for the Labour leadership in 
1963, and went into No. lo Downing 
Street a year later as paymaster 
general to the new prime minister 
to act the part of “ a trusted friend 
linking him with the outside world.'* 
Lord Wigg winds uj) liis political 
career playing the role of the trusted 
Iriend in the toothpaste advertisement 
who tells the poor wretch that .she has 
had breath. 

The juiciest bit.s of l.ord Wigg’s 
autobiography have already appeared 
in die Sunday Times, which naturally 
concentrated on revelations of the 
“ great and perva.sive *’ influence of 
Mrs Marcia Williams ; of Mr Callag¬ 
han’s reactions as chancellor of the 
exchequer to the financial crisis of 
November, 1964 {his lips quivered, 
hi^ hands .shook, he had no idea what 
had hit him ”) ; and of his reluc¬ 
tant conclu.sion that Mr Wilson's 
“ inability to make up his mind 
and take a stand, even when he 
knows he is right, renders personal 
relationships difficult.*’ No one will 
doubt that these are Lord Wiggs 
lionest reflections which he felt he must 
print in the interests of truth. But it 
would be surprising if Mr Wilson did 
not feel very unhappy about it, 'There 
will be others besides in the Labour 
pai ty who will lie no less unhappy that 
this sort of reminiscence (other former 
tninisters’ memoirs are on the way) 


may put in doubt any sort of open 
relationship in the party henceforward. 

!,.ord Wigg has always been a man 
who ha.s never seemed to care what 
other> think or say aL)Out him except 
when they que.stion his integrity : that 
is not the whole impre.ssion that come.s 
over in thi!» hook, flis account of his 
early striiggles to get an education and 
his life in the ranks in the army 
between tlie wars is not great litera¬ 
ture, hut it is strangely moving. Did 
he have to jeopardise the re.spect that 
this side of his personality and career 
has earned for him l)y resorting to 
such appalling candour about friends 
and colleagues now H He will say both 
parts of die hook arc by the same 
man, and that—for him—is enough. 

Lord Wigg says that lie insisted Mr 
(Grossman should be excluded from the 
campaign to get Mr Wilson elected to 
succeed Hugh (^aitskell because Caoss- 
niaii could not keep his mouth shut. 
The seiious student of tlie British 
j)olitical system will he obliged that 
Ml Grossman did not change greatly 
in government. The diiee Godkin 
lectures wJiich Mr Grossman gave at 
Harvard in 1970—when he was still 
a cabinet minister—are here reprinted 
more or less as they were delivered, 
ofT-the-cufF. It is Mr Grossman hack 
in his role as educator’, and the hook 
does not suffer for that. 

Mr Grossman's thesis was the 
familiar one, at least to British 
political audiences, that prime 
ministerial government has now 
firmly replaced parliamentary, or even 
cabinet, government. To those who 
point to the number of occasions when 
Mr Wilson did not seem able to use 
the power he was supposed to havt* 
had, Mr Chossman's answer is that it 
was there hut Mr Wilson did not 
choo.se to use it. Although naturally 
di.scrcet at the lime the lectur’cs were 
delivered, in his post-election intro¬ 
duction Mr C’rossrnan says of Mr 
Wilson ; 

'I’he authority he retained in his own 
hands was uiu-'d not tr, drur his (olleagues 
foiward and keep up the pare of (hanc>e, 
but to improve a formula to meet any 
unexpoi’ted troubles ... to plaeaie gov¬ 
ernment supporters with nuely timed 
government reshuffles, and to plan dir 
run-up to an ele<’tion campaign^ whiih 
for him was the climax and justification 


of everything that preceded it. 

It would seem that they know Mr 
Wilson best who know him not at all, 
for those who simply judged him by 
his actions had come to the .same 
conclusions long before. But Mr 
Crossman's .slim book is more stimulat¬ 
ing than all the massive tomes that 
come from the political scientists. Of 
course, he says niucii which is provo¬ 
cative and can be challenged. Few 
would di.sagree, for example, that the 
debates within partits are fai more 
important than the debates between 
parties ; but for many, the mass 
lialK>iiT party today is far fre n being 
tlie ‘‘ battcring-ram of clumge,’' but 
rather the bastion of the status <|ijo. 
That is all the inoie depiessing 
because, as Mr Clrossman rightU says, 
it is the .somewhat m\stical jxiwer of 
the mandate which enables a new 
government in its fiist two years oi* 
so to force the ci\'il sen ice to accej>t 
change. In passing, Mr Cbossman 
destroys tlu* Foot-Powell anti¬ 
marketeers’ aigimient about the loss 
of pailiamentarv soveieigiity. '1 he 
House, of C^ominons *' is no longer a 
power hut a i>lace where things 
liappcn , . . .» c<uisultati\'e assembly 
attached to tlie extculive," -Vnd Lord 
Wigg shoulil ha\e gone lo Mr Cros.s- 
man willi Ins giave forebodings when 
Mr Wilson ihose aiA number of his 
enemies for seals in his cal)inet: 

“ riies lia\e got lo he tluMC, either 
’oecau.sc thev ju* mdispeii.sahle, or 
hei ause lhe\ are potential enemies. . . . 

1 he only doubt the piiiiie minister ha.s 
is about his own snpporteis.” 

'1 hat probabK explains why really 
nice little men never become jnime 
ministers, or do not remain nice for 
long if they do. It is a problem which 
worries Mr Robert Rliodes James, who 
is kinder than one would expect about 
Mr Wilson anrl sympathetically 
instructive about the change in Mr 
Meath from amialile chief w'hip to 
ajjparentk aullioi ilariati prime 
minister. Mr James's book starts dis- 
appointingK, for when journalism 
(even from di.stinguishcd hi-storians) 
goe.s between hard covers and £4.50. 
IS askeil fur it, one is entitled to 
expect soniHlnng better in llie way 
of insights than what can l>e culled 
from other journalists' writings agaiitst 
the clock. Mr James adds little to our 
knowledge of the working.s of. the 
Labour government: in fact Lord 
WiggN and Mr Crossman's books show 
up the gaps. Where he has done 
extremely well is in the field he know'.s 
l.)cst —that of C Conservative party 
politics. 
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Benefits forgot _ 

BRAZZA OF THE CONGO 

By Richard West. 

Cape. 304 pages. £3.95. 

CONFLICT IN THE CONGO 
By Thomas Kanza. 

Penguin. 346 pages. 65p. 

French Equatorial Africa was won for 
France by Pierre Savorgnan de Brazza, 
an Italian by birth who devoted his 
life to the glory of France. The area 
which he brought under the French 
flag stretched from the right bank of 
the lower Congo to the Libyan desert ; 
it encompassed the modern states of 
Chad, the Central African Republic, 
Gabon and the People’s Republic of 
the Congo—or Congo-Brazzaville, as it 
is more commonly called. It is in the 
name of this capital, Brazzaville, that 
his memory survives: the man and 
his achievements have been most 
undeservedly forgotten. 

Mr West’s work, which is the first 
English book about this remarkable 
explorer and colonial administrator, 
fills an important gap. It highlights 
the competition between France and 
Belgium for the Congo region. At the 
exploration stage, the contest was 
between Brazza and Stanley, who won 
the left bank of the Congo and its 
vast hinterland for King Leopold II 
of the Belgians. The two explorers 
blackened each other’s names in their 
public accounts, with Brazza complain¬ 
ing that Stanley had gone down the 
Congo “ leaving no other memory of 
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his passage than the 32 battles in 
which he took part.” Brazza, in all 
his enterprises, was above all humane 
—a quality which was later used 
against him in a campaign to secure 
his dismissal as governor-general. The 
French press reported that he had : 

. . . not used against the Negroes the same 
cruelty as Stanley, and the colons blame 
him for excessive gentleness ; it would 
seem that with him it is always the 
colons who are in the wrong ; he would 
use the resources of the colony to do 
nothing. 

According to another newspaper, “ he 
keeps on practising philanthropy, not 
colonisation.” 

This campaign against Brazza was 
instigated by the Belgians. Leopold 
was embarrassed by the contrast 
between the notorious way in which 
his own Congo empire was run, and 
the benign administration on the 
French side. And Belgian financiers 
had their eyes on the ” development ” 
potential of the French possession. 
After Brazza’s dismissal in 1898, 
France’s equatorial colony was handed 
to the concessionary companies who 
proceeded to rule it on the model of 
the Congo Free Slate. Many of these 
new concessionaries were Belgians, and 
the rule of terror which had swept 
through Leopold’s domains now took 
over in the “ other ” Congo. The 
labour shortage and managerial diffi¬ 
culties ran these companies into 
trouble, so that by 1903 they had lost 
more than a third of their capital. 
The following year France became 
uneasy about the publicity attracted 
by the scandalous situation, and Brazza 
was asked to return to head a com¬ 
mission of inquiry. The state of affairs 
he uncovered was horrifying, but to 
the relief of most of the colons he died 
in Senegal on his return journey. His 
mission’s report was kept from the 
public. “ The government argued that 
publication would damage French 
prestige, that the concessionary com¬ 
panies might sue, and that anyway 
it w'as unfair to the civil servants who 
could not answer back.” 

Mr West’s book also covers the 
European pre.sence in the area 
before and after Brazza’s period. The 
importance of French Equatorial Africa 
to dc Gaulle in the second world war, 
and the effect of this on subsequent 
French-African relations, are of parti¬ 
cular interest. Above all, he presents 
a new insight into current political 
relations in the Congo hasin. 

Mr Thomas Kanza’s book gives an 
interesting personal view of the crisis 
in Congo-Kinshasa (now Zaire) in the 
years before and after independence 
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and the events surrounding Lumumba’s 
brief rule. While he limits his account 
to this set of events, which took place 
more than half a century after Braasea’s 
death, there are strong echoes of the 
scene which was set by the early Euro¬ 
pean colonisers. For instance, when de 
Gaulle’returned to power in 1958, Mr 
Kanza recalls that ”... we believed 
that de Gaulle had come to teach the 
Belgians a lesson in the political 
freedom which they deliberately with¬ 
held from us.” He records that King 
Baudouin found it possible to say: 

“ When Leopold II undertook the 
great work which today finds its con¬ 
summation, he did not come in the 
guise of a conejueror, but of a civiliser.” 
I..umumba’s bitter reply to this helped 
to set off the tragic events of Zaire’s 
post-independence years. Mr Kanza 
gives us many new details of the 
intrigues of that period ; his recollec¬ 
tions should be of considerable interest 
to any student of Belgian decolonisation 
policies. But Mr West has perhaps the 
last word : 

The two capitals of the modern republics 
of Chad and the Congo Republic still 
commemorate Lamy and Brazp, their 
European colomsers. Leopoldville and 
Stanleyville have been renamed. 

Logic and imagination 

RUSSELL'S LOGICAL ATOMISM 

Edited by David Pears. 

Fontana. 174 pages. 50p. 

RUSSELL 
By A. J. Ayer. 

Fontana. 152 pages. 40p. 

THE COLLECTED STORIES OF 
BERTRAND RUSSELL 

Edited by Barry Feinberg. 

Allen arid Unwin. 349 pages. £4.50. 

The centenary on Thursday of Russell’s 
birth supplied whatever excuse was 
needed for publishing a short exposition 
of his philosophy and for republishing 
some of his less well-known works. 
Russell’s logical atomism is not the most 
important phase in his thinking, but it 
receives a reflected interest from its 
affinity with Wittgeiistein’s “Tracta- 
tus.” This affinity, but also the differ¬ 
ences between the two views and some 
of their difficulties, are noted in Mr 
Pears’s critical introduction. 

Sir Alfred Ayer’s contribution to the 
Fontana Modern Masters series gives 
as adequate an account a.s the space 
allows of both Russell’s life and the 
various sides of his philosophy~the 
philo.sophy of logic, the theory of 
knowledge, the conception of reality 
and views on , ethics, religion and 
politic.^—drawing freely, as he admits, 
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Rusself: back into favour 


on his previous book on Russell and 
Moore. 

As Ayers coiiunents show, while 
many of Russeirs arguments rest upon 
premises that are pretty clearly un¬ 
warranted, much of his work still 
needs to be taken very seriously. Rus¬ 
sell makes “ the now unfashionable 
assumption that all our beliefs are in 
need of philosophical justification ’’ ; 
what gives point to the work of philo¬ 
sophical analysis is its bearing upon 
both the criticism and the defence of 
various sorts of belief. Such analysis i.s 
not, or at least is not only, an end in 
itself, but contributes to our under¬ 
standing of the world and to the dis¬ 
crimination between reasonable beliefs 
and unfounded jirejudices. This 
assumption may already be coming 
back into favour, and one can hope 
that it will become less and less old- 
fashioned a.s time goes on. 

There is here a link between RusselFs 
professional philosophy and his views 
in some other fields—compare the dicta 
in his ” Liberal Decalogue ’’ : “ Do not 
feel absolutely certain of anything, . . 

I’ind more pleasure in intelligent dis¬ 
sent than in passive agreement. , . 
rius critical spirit, along with his pas¬ 
sionate concern for human happiness 
and freedom, underlies his experiments 
in fiction. These were written mainly 
after he reached the age of 80. 

Russell chose the fantastic fable as a 
vehicle for his fears for humanity, his 
warnings, his hostility to various forms 
of tyranny, but also for his sense of lun. 
In this, as in his general championing 
of the Enlightenment, he invites com¬ 
parison with Voltaire. But it must be 
admitted that he was as far below 
Voltaire as a writer of satirical fiction 
as he was above him as a philosopher. 
The stories show some ingenuity, but 
their morals are usually laboured and 
all too obvious. His Perplexities of 
John Forstice,” written in 1912, is 
excruciatingly sentimental and 
romantic. 


Paradise lost 

LIVING WELL IS THE BEST REVENGE 

By Calvin Tomkins. 

Deutsch. 148 pages. £2.50. 

There should be more books like this, 
although it may be unfair to Mr 
Tomkins’s skill to suggest that there 
could be. He has done a short and 
very delicate portrait of Cicrald and 
Sara Murphy, who were friends to 
everybody, and the Scott Fitzgeralds 
particularly, among the American 
exiles in Paris in the I9‘.J0S. Its clarit\ 
and poignancy are enhanced by several 
dozen pages of photographs. 

The Murphys have made minor 
appearances in many biographies: they 
entered the lives of Picasso, Heming¬ 
way, Diaghilev, CFcrtrude Stein, 
Archibald MacLeish and others, all 
of vvhom admired them for their 
gaieU and exquisite taste. They wTre 
ostensibly the models for the major 
characters m Fitzgerald’s “ Tender is 
the Night,'* published in 1934 » 
neither the \lurj)hys nor anyone else 
saw^ anything but Scott and Zelcla 
Fitzgerald in that painful autobio¬ 
graphical w'ork. As for the Murphys 
themselves, it was never clear, until 
this book appeared, that they were 
anything more than attractive rich 
people who gave ve?v good parties. 

Cicrald Murphy was the handsome 
son of a New^ York leather goods 
dealer. Sara was a beautiful heiress 
from C'incinnati. They fled New York 
for Paris in 1921, taking their three 
young, and also heautiful, children 
with them, to escape ilieir respective 
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families and also the puritanical, 
isolationist America which had just 
enacted Prohibition. They had money 
and charm but they also had talent 
and originality. Gerald studied paint¬ 
ing, did 10 canva.ses and gave up 
because he could not hear to do any¬ 
thing .second-rate. Yet his paintings 
were in fact very good, forerunners 
of pop art, and hang in Nqw York’s 
Museum of Modern .Art (among other 
places) today. 

riie Murphys had the gift of friend¬ 
ship and devoted most of their 
energies to making their friends liappv. 
"Fhey consciouslv created a beautiful 
life—with Gole I\)rtei\ tliev discovered 
the Riviera, and cleared the first 
bathing beach at Antilres with their 
own hands. 'Fheir motto at the time 
was the bitter Spanish proveri) Living 
well is the revenge." Fhil then 

they did not know what levcnge fate 
had in .store. Their two sons died 
within 18 months of each other, after 
the exile \ears were over and tlie 
Murphys and the others had returned 
home. Gerald Murphy wTote to Fitz¬ 
gerald ; 

In ni> heart I o'readrd the iiKuneiit wlien 

nur y<iiiih and inventu>n wcuild he 

attarked in our only vulnerable spr.t. the 

I hildren. 

Supergreek myths 

GREECE WITHOUT COLUMNS 

By David Holden. 

Faber. 336 pages. £3. 

In a recent new^JJaper article Mr David 
Holden suggested that his forthcoming 
hook on (ireece niiglit well he the 
forty-fifth lo he published in English 
on the subject since “ the colonels" 
took over the government five years 
ago. It is lertaiiiK' true that no 
other country of toniparahle status 

-.Mr Holden refers to it as “the 
impoverished piece of Near Eastern 
real estate wliich we call (ireece ”— 
would merit .sudi an outpouring of 
words after the overthrow of parlia¬ 
mentary government. But a whole 
cultural enhos compels tfie w^estern 
world, and Britain in particular, to 
feci that somehow (ireece is a special 
case. 

“(ireece without Columns' i.s the 
exposition of Mr Holden's thesis that 
(ireece is indeed a special case—but of 
a very different sort from that lodged 
in the minds of the.philhellenes. 'I he 
(ireeks are different: there is a duality 
in their nature which makes it 
impossible for them to he other than 
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self-destructive or to find contentment 
other tfian in continual struggle. Their 
history over the past 150 years bears 
this out. Successive attempts at 
democratic goveniment have foundered 
through personal rivalries and innate 
Greek vanity and pride overcoming 
judgineni, and were followed by bouts 
of authoritarian rule. The present spell 
of authoritarianism, and the attempt 
by the military rulers to refashion the 
Greeks in the image of the Hellenic 
Supergreek, are all part of the 
pattern. 

Mr Holden demolishes the myth of 
the Su|)ergreek with relish. In doing 
so lie will anger almost everyone. 'Hie 
(-irceks themselves, both the supporters 
of the j>resent Greek regime and its 


articulate opponents, will be deeply 
offended—the first because they are 
shown to be captives of their own dead 
past, the second because they arc held 
to be largely responsible for destroying 
their country’s longest period of 
stability. But the severest criticism 
will certainly come from western 
intellectuals whom Mr Holden holds 
to be guilty of clinging to a romantic 
myth and demanding of the Greeks 
that they should be something that it 
is simply not within their powers to 
attain. He will also have to bear 
attacks from adherents of the far left 
w'hom he accuses of using the west’s 
uninformed and sentimental attach¬ 
ment to Greece to further their own 
aims of undermining the whole 
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western structure. 

As a journalist Mr Holden is troth 
perceptive and dispassionate. His 
argument is basically sound and 
it deserves to be studied, however 
unpalatable it may be. Although he 
holds no candles for Mr Papadopoulos 
and his colleagues, he seeks to expose 
as at least unproven some of the more 
serious charges levelled against them, 
including that of using torture as a 
matter of policy. But the evidence 
available does not allow much doubt 
that they did. This book gives the 
impression that Mr Holden has become 
deeply disenchanted with the Greeks. 
He seems to be saying that they deserve 
their fate and arc unworthy of anyone 
else’s tears. Perhaps it is for this reason 


Sale or return 

The Paymaster General (rhe minister 
for the arts by his proper style and 
title} has not shown himself to be 
particularly impressed by the old, old 
demand for a public lending right for 
authors, but he was finally chivvied into 
setting up a committee to consider the 
possibility in March, 197Nothing 
could have been more cautious than 
the terms of reference Lord Lccles laid^ 
down, unless it was the terms in which 
he expressed his gratitude on its comple¬ 
tion- The committee was “not required 
to recommend any particular course 
of action “ ; Lord feccles authorised its 
publication on Thursday* on the 
express understanding that there was 
no Government cotnmitinent to any sort 
of PLR at all. The committee’s report 
was strictly on the practicability of 
amending the Copyright Act to create 
a public lending right. For what they 
arc worth, the following arc its 
unanimous conclusions: 

1. There would be no merit in 
excluding any kind of library (educa¬ 
tional, commercial, reference or public) 
except for small private collections and, 
in practice, there might be difficulties 
in including schools. 

2, In principle, PLR should apply to 
all printed material held by libraries 
(though in practice periodicals and 
composite works might have to be 
excluded), including printed music, and 
sound recordings and videotapes. 

3 PLR could be charged for in iw'o 
w'ays: 

(a) riiLie could be a surcharge on the 
priv c of every book sold to a library, 
wh»ch could either be fixed indepen- 
dciiily by each publisher and author 
01 C(jnlfl be a hxed perceiuagc. 

(b) Libraries could pay for a “ blanket 
licence “ issued annually by some body 
rcpresemiiig authors (akin to the 

*HmO, 30 p. 


performing Right Society) which w'ould 
then distribute the largesse to an author 
according to how many of his books 
were sold to libraries. The committee 
estimates (on slightly doubtful logic) 
that the second method would be 
cheaper. 

Neither scheme would be cheap. The 
rommitice estimates that administrative 
costs on, say, sales worth £2om would 
be £750,000 : if a surcharge were fixed 
at 5 per cent, these would oat up 75 
per cent of the yield. The Society of 
Authors and the Publishers' Association 
have already issued a statement 
endorsing the licence scheme: they 
calculate administrative cost.s at about 
12 per cent of rhe yield, but then they 
believe that costs would only amount 
to £500,000 and are asking for the 
licence to amount to some 20 |>er cent 
of annual sales. The cost to libraries 
would be a hefty £4m. 

The authors’ and publishers’ joint 
statement points out that a library book 
has an average life of five years, and is 
borrowed on average 50 times before it 
is thrown away or perhaps, to add insult 
to injury, rebound. If their wishes w'crc 
to be followed and the yield were to 
be split 75 : 25 per cent between author 
and publisher, this would mean, in 
effect, that the author would receive 
a double royalty for every book sold 
to a library. There is an obvious justice 
in this. But in fact many publishers 
arc already operating a disguised 
surcharge, by the simultaneous publica¬ 
tion of hardback and paperbound 
editions which differ in price by far 
more than the difference in production 
costs. Of course, some giood authors 
are grossly under-remunerated; the 
irony is that there is still gross over¬ 
production (some 35AXK) new books and 
new editions are published a year). It 
is at least arguable that authors would 
be better served by an increase in Arts 
Council grants than in a new govern¬ 



ment subsidy to libraries—which is 
what PLR would in fact be. That 
£500,000 that would be lost in 
administrative costs would, bv itself, be 
about 15 times the Arts Council’s 
present expenditure on grants to writers. 

There is one particular complication 
that the committee skates over very 
lightly. PLR would have to cover all 
authors (because of the international 
copyright conventions—in any case, to 
do otherwise would distort the market 
against British authors). But why should 
the British public subsidise French, or 
mbre likely American, authors ? The 
committee rightly remarks that “ it 
would be highly desirable that steps 
should be taken to bring about a more 
equitable relation between this country’s 
obligations and those of other countries.” 
That is easier said than done: at 
present, out of 81 countries with which 
Britain is in copyright agreement, only 
one (west Gcnnany) now provides 
British authors with the sort of rights 
that would be created for all authors 
publishing in Britain by PLR. 
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that ht does not deplore the stultifying, 
deadening effect the five-year-old 
regime has had on a naturally volatile 
and vital people. 

Such stuff _ 

DREAM POWER 

By Ann Faraday. 

Hodder and Stoughton. 334 pages. 
£ 2 ^_ 

Dr Faraday has unique qualifications 
for her task, which is to summarise 
recent research into the physiology of 
sleep, to criticise various theories of 
dream interpretation and to draw 
attention to the individual and social 
usefulness of dreams. She herself 
researched for five years into the phy¬ 
siology of sleep and incorporates her 
own discoveries into a general account 
of modern research in this subject, 
which began with Professor Kleitman’s 
work in Chicago in 1953. those 
whose knowledge of rem (rapid eye 
movement) sleep and dream depriva¬ 
tion is still sketchy, the first 100 pages 
of the book provide a sucdinct and 
accurate .summary of advances in this 
held. 

Next, drawing on her own Freudian 
training in psychoanalysis, on a shorter 
period of Jungian analysis and on the 
literature, she explores various theories 
of the interpretation of dreams. Freud’s 
views receive detached criticism and 
Dr Faraday clearly prefers Jung’s 
approach. She pays even more atten¬ 
tion to two more modeni authoritie.s, 
Professor Calvin Hall and Frederick 
Peris. Professor Hall collected and ana¬ 
lysed 10,000 dreams of normal people ; 
he believed that by obeying a few 
simple rules anyone can become skilled 
at interpreting his own dreams and 
(hawing useful conclusions from them 
With Alfred Adler, Professor Hall 
regarded the dream as a message to 
oneself and said that dreams contain 
clues to the solution of personal prob¬ 
lems and conflicts. 

Peris, famous—isome would say 
notorious—as the founder of the Esa- 
len Institute in California, used dream 
interpretation in group therapy as a 
means of quickly gaindng access to hid¬ 
den parts of the personality. In its 
invasion of privacy and its lack of 
reticence group therapy is not to every¬ 
one’s taste. Perls’s extension of it, in 
his Human Potential Movement with 
sensory awareness workshops, encoun¬ 
ter groups, T-groups, sensitivity groups 
and Gestalt theory, arc reminiscent of 
the Oxfonl Group Movement of the 
1930s. Both justified the adaptation of 
psj^othempeutic methods appxopriate 


to patients to ordinary people on the 
grounds that “we arc all sick.” 

Dr Faraday applauds all this and 
wouM extend the use of dream ana¬ 
lysis into realms where few would fol¬ 
low her : into housewife groups, into 
familv encounters, into schools and into 
business and government in order to 
promote sdf-understanding and emo¬ 
tional growth. Not the least of the 
virtues of this book, however, is that, 
for all its shining enthusiasm and its 
author's own lack of reticence, it does 
provide solid accounts not only of 
sleep research but also of what the 
idealistic Gestalt movement on 
America’s west coast is aiming at. 

The American lake 

PATTERNS OF FOREIGN INFLUENCE IN 
THE CARIBBEAN 

Edited by Emanuel de Kadt. 

Oxford University Press for 
Chatham House. 196 pages. £3.50. 

If you are the president of a Caribbean 
republic dependent on pineapples and 
holiday-makers from Miami, floating a 
few score miles off the coast of Florida, 
you can’t expect to dictate your own 
foreign policy. At least, that’s the way 
|7eoplc used to talk before Dr Castro 
threw out Batista and allowed the 
Russians to place nuclear missiles on 
Cuba. But it is arguable thait today 
Cuba enjoys less, radier than more, 
independence than (say) Jamaica or 
Guyana. Since 80 per cent of its trade 
15 with eastern Europe and the 
economy survives through massive 
Russian subsidies, Dr Castro u> to some 
extent the prisoner of the structural 
dependence of a nioncjcrop economy. 

Some of the contributors to this 
volume, however, seem to be far more 
worried about the machinations of 
multinational complies than the 
capacity of the Russians to supervise 
Cuba’s military programme or per¬ 
suade Dr Castro to come out in favour 
of the invasion of C 29 echoslovakia. 
Cuba, Mr de Kadt suggests, “ may well 
be freer to reject the social implica¬ 
tions ” of Russia’s economic system 
“ than a comparable dependence on 
free enterprise would imply.” Tell that 
to 'the million or so Culmns who have 
chosen to abandon their klaikl for the 
sinful delighfts of the United States 
since Dr Castro took over. 

Mr Robin Blackburn puts up a 
slightly different thesis, that “ it is 
prtDl>able that all social revolutions 
qualitatively enhance the autonomy of 
the countries where they occur.” Auto¬ 
nomy, of course, b a rather ambiguous 
concept in a world of interdependent 


economies, transnational companies 
and political alliances. Pcjkical 
freedom of manoeuvre may be less 
important for a small state than its 
capacity to promote economic growth 
and provide be^tter living standards for 
its people. In most if not all of the 
Caribbean micro-states di.<scussed in 
this book, in any case, thait freedom of 
manoeuvre is lunited from the start 
by poverty of resources. The explosion 
of black power dboontent in that 
“ American lake ” may be a sign that 
many Trinidadians or Jamaicans are 
frustrated at l>eing bar-tenders and 
taxi-drivers for tourists froin the 
affluent west, but in economic terms 
•tourbm is about the best thing that 
has happened to the Caribbean in thb 
century. The United Fruit Company 
and ITT did not invent economic 
dependency. 

Short list _ 

After the V & G crash by Ronald 
Beale (Compton Press, £2). Mr 
Ronald Beale was a senior manager of 
Alliance Insurance before it merged 
with the Sun, and has since become 
well known as an insurance journalist 
and commentator—most notably as a 
critic of the outmoded practices of 
the tariff offices that dominate fire 
(and previously motor) insurance in 
Britain. In this short and readable but 
slightly jumbled book he shows how 
the whole Vehicle and General fiasco 
arose not only from the feebleness of 
the then Board of Trade, which was 
supposed to he supervising insurance 
companies, but also from the out-of- 
date approach of the tariff offices and 
the system of premium rating they had 
used for several yeais. He is also brave 
enough to predict that third-party 
motor insurance (at least) will end up 
as the job of the state. 

The Wool Textile Industry in Great 
Britain edited by J. Geraint Jenkins 
(Routledge and Kegan Paul, £10). 
The Romans valued the hard-wearing 
qualities of British rugs and capes 
highly : Diocletian’s “ Edict,’ a fourth- 
century tariff list, showed British 
gcKxls priced above the Gallic com¬ 
petition, and they were the chief 
exports of the epoch. By the 1750s 
wool was Britain’s major manu¬ 
facturing activity, and half its output 
was exported. After centuries of 
industrial development, wool textiles 
still contribute well over £20om net 
to the balance of payments. This book 
covers the development of the industry 
up to 1960 in great detail, but it is not 
for the generaf reader. 
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The 105th Annua! General Meeting of yickers Limited will be held on 
June Sth 1972 at MiUhank Towet\ London SWL 

The following is the 

STATEMENT 

hv the Chairman 

The Rl Hon Lord Robens of Woldingham PC DCL LLD 
which appean in the 1971 Annual Report and Accounts 


yiCMars 

SUMMARY OF TRADING RESULTS 


The results of the Group's activities for the year to 31 December 
1971, and the appropriation of profit, are as follows 


The Group sold goods to the value of 

1971 

£000 

180,954 

1970 

£000 

173,272 

The cost of materials, wages and services 
involved in the making and selling of 
these good.s, including depreciation but 

excluding interest charges, was 

173,977 

168.18S 

Leaving a balance of 

6,977 

5,087 

Income from investments was 

379 

451 

Share of profits of associated companies 

was 

1,894 

1,874 

Bank and loan interest payable was 

9,250 

3,067 

7,412 

3,200 

Making a profit subject to taxation of 

6,183 

4.212 

Taxation payable is 

2,266 

1,636 

Leaving a Group net profit of 

3,917 

2,576 


Which, after adjusting for the interests of 
minority shareholders and preference 
dividends, provides earnings per £1 


ordinary stock of 

6.6lp 

3.60p 


1971 

£000 

£000 

7'hc Group net profit is 
There arc net profits attributable to 
minority shareholders in Group 
companies which arc not wholly-owned 


3,917 

439 

The balance attributable to Vickers 
Limited stockholders is 
The dividends paid or recommended arc; 

Preference 
Ordinary—Interim, 14% 
I'inal, 2k% recommended 

586 

656 

1,093 

3,478 



2,335 

The increase in undistributed profits is 


1,143 



l-or manufacturing industry in 
1971 nuich depended on the degree 
ol effectiveness achieved byCiovern* 
ment policies 10 reduce inflation 
and encourage investment In rela¬ 
tion to inHution these policies had 
some success during the second 
half of I he year. In relation to new 
investment in capital egumment 
they had still to prove efieclive 
^shen the yeai ended, and their lack 
of cfTetl was ictlccled in a serious 
lall m U.K. orders in several seg- 
mvnts of our business. This reduc¬ 
tion in ordci intake was aggras ated 
by the simultaneous rccessKui in 
the United Stales. 

Despite these difficulties profit 
before tas increased by some 12 
million to over £6 million, an im¬ 
provement of nearly .50 per cent on 
the figure for 1970. and at the same 
time we have achieved a marked 
improvement in the f'ompany’.s 
Iigiiidity position. The Board has 
therefore felt it possible to recom¬ 
mend payment of a final dividend 
of 2i per cent, making a total for 
I he year of 4 per cen t compared 
with u total of21 percent for 1970. 

Ihc improvement now recorded 
in the C'ompanv’s affairs could not 
have been achieved against the 
economic anef trading conditions of 
1971 had It not been for decisive 
and rapid action in reducing over¬ 
heads. Priority was given to safe¬ 
guarding the liquidity of the Com¬ 
pany, and action put m hand 
urgently to close or sell unprofit¬ 
able businesses, to reduce debtors 
and to contain the level of working 
capital against the inroads of infla¬ 
tion. The improvement in profit 
was one outcome ol I his action. A 
second outcome was a very marked 
and satisfactory improvement in 
the C ompany's ligiiidiiy position 
bv the t-rul of ihe year, indicated by 
a net reduction ofovci £11 million 
in the level of Group borrowings. 

Herliindaney 

I nhappily the process of slimming 
has lo include a good deal of 
I'(i-irukincv for humanitarian 
ii^.isons alone no company wilhng- 
U Jix kites large-scale n-diindancy, 
,im1 lUilv does out of stiict 
hc..e?>nv It IS cl mctllcrof consider- 
ilile rcgK'l. llieiefore that the 
C'omp.inv lound it necessary lo 
a total of nearly LfXX) 
rednrulaiKies dining the year. 
Ihese rediiiulaiKies took effect at 
all levels. I join seiu>M management 
to shop floor, and were spread 
a(.ioss all opetatiiv groups except 
Shtrdsuiu',.ng where a high level of 

'udeis t ut iinued 

^^llhd^i•w'al front 
( heiTiieal f'ngii eering 
^ loaior doe 1 ,ton implemented 
during IU71 was that the Company 
should withdraw from chemical 
engineenng. Ii had become ap- 
paient that ntofiiable operation m 


this urea of engineering would 
require a wider base than that 
provided by the Zimmer com¬ 
panies, Afici examining the various 
ways in which this might be 
achieved, the Board concluded that 
It was not in the Company’s 
interest to deploy further mana¬ 
gerial and linancial resources in 
aciiviiies removed from Vickers' 
tiadiliorial range of experience. 
1 he cost of achieving tins with¬ 
drawal has. however, been sub¬ 
stantial and provision has been 
made in the Company’s accounts 
as a charge against reserves. 

Activity Analysis 

In ihc Analysis of Principal Activi¬ 
ties, figures of sales and trading 
profit arc now shown for each of 
the mam operating entities, includ¬ 
ing the Australian and Canadian 
companies. 

From this analysis it will be seen 
that the enlarged .Shipbuilding 
Group improved substantially on 
Its 1970 figures and that the Office 
tqiJipmcnl Group in a year of 
particulai difficulty, maintained 
the 1970 level of profitability. The 
Printing Machinery and Supplies 
Group also had a difficult year, 
with a sharp reduction in orders, 
paiticularly on the machinery side, 
and profits fell well below the 1970 
figure. In the Lngincering Group, 
excluding Medical engineering, 
there was a notable turn-round 
from a loss of £1 I million in 1970 
lo a profit of £200,tK)0 in 1971 
Medical I uginccniig again showed 
a big deficit, made up partly ol 
special provisions and partly of 
continuing development expendi¬ 
ture, in paiticiilar on the Multi¬ 
channel ,100 Biochemical Analyser. 
This machine has now been 
accepted as a viable system by the 
Departnu'iir ol Health and .Social 
Security, however, .in<l is also 
operating successfully overseas, so 
that Medical I ngineenng should 
achieve overall profitability in 
1972. 

The Australian and Canadnn 
companies together produced 
profits of (he same order as m 1970 
a fall-back in Ausiralia. due to the 
dip in the economy there, being 
largely olKet by improved figures 
from Canadian Vickers. 

.Arhievenients at Barrow 
I should perhaps say u word about 
the success of the Shipbuilding 
Group in maintaining profifabiliiy 
during a period when the British 
shipbuilding industry as a whole 
has suffered many setbacks This 
stems from iwo mam factors—the 
decision taken some years ago to 
concentrate Vickers’ shipbuilding 
on sophisticated vessels at Barrow, 
in partiv'ular sophisticated naval 
vessels, and the consistently high 
quahtv of perrormance at Barrow. 

The Company had the privilege 


of welcoming Her Majesty The 
Queen to Burrow in June to launch 
H.M.S. Sheffield^ first of the new 
Type 42 destrovers. In commenting 
on the fact that Sheffield is the 
362nd ship to be built by Vickers at 
Barrow for the Royal Navy, Her 
Majesty said: ’’This suggests that 
the Royal Navy has been a satis¬ 
fied customer of its senior ship¬ 
builder. This record of achieve¬ 
ment has made the names of 
Barrow and Vickers famous 
throughout the world for 'superb 
shipbuilding and engineering.” 
That is a high tribute indeed and 
one which gives our shipbuilders 
rebewed inspiration. 

I must add, however, that any 
shipbuilding activity at this time 
must be finely poised between 
profit and loss, and Barrow's con¬ 
tinued success, on which so much 
depends not only for the Company 
but also for the town and locality, 
rests to a large extent on good sense 
and goodwill in industrial relations. 

In this context it is also to be 
noted that results for the Ship¬ 


building Group incorporate not 
only those arising from the Ship¬ 
building Works and the F.ngineer- 
ing Works at Barrt>w, but also 
from other activities, such as Com¬ 
pact Orbital Gears, Slingsby Sail- 
lanes, Oceanics and Brown 
rothers Ik Company Limited. 

Into Europe 

Considerable thought hos been 
ftiven throughout the Group lo the 
opportunities and implications of 
British entry into the European 
Economic Community. There is a 
growing number of Vickers' sales 
and manufacturing companies on 
the European continent, and the 
Office Equipment Group in parti¬ 
cular has maintained, by further 
acquisitions, its strategy or building 
up coatinentai sates. A significant 
acquisition during 1971 was that of 
Vandergeeten, or Brussels, an im¬ 
portant manufacturer of bottling 
machinery, and this company is 
now part of the Engineering Group. 
Opportunities have also bernsaught 
for licensing and other mutually 
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AmUysb ov Principal Activities 


Trading Profit 


Shipbuilding, incIuding^Marine Engineering 
and Armament and Oceanics 
Engineering 

ce Equipment and Supplies 
Printing Machinery and Supplies 


Canadian Group 

0.6 

0.5 

Aircraft Spares 

0.4 

0.8 

Optical Instruments 

Medical Engineering 

0.2 

O.i 

(0.9) 

(1.2) 

Chemical Engineering 

— 

(0.9) 


7.0 

5.1 


The Report and Accounts 1971 have been posted to Stockholders 0 / the 
Company. Copies are available on request from the Secretary. 


advantageous agreements with 
European companies. 

Design Awards 

It is pleasing to be able to draw 
your attention to the success of 
another Vickers' company in 
winning an Award by the Council 
of Industrial Design. A 1972 
Award has been made for franking 
machines produced by Roneo- 
Neopost Limited, a member of the 
OfAce Equipment Group. One of 
these machines also won a design 
award at the Hanover Fair. In 1971 
Vickers Instruments won a C.O.I.D 
Award for its M.41 Photoplan 
Research Microscope and the unit 
subsequently won an American 
award for the Image Splitting 
Module, a measuring device. 

Successes such as these reflect 
devoted and single-minded team¬ 
work in research and development 
over a period, and I offer my con¬ 
gratulations to everyone concerned. 

Need for EnUghtened 
Indwtrlal Retationa 

Indeed, 1 pay tribute to those 
employees throughout the Group 
who have continued to give of their 
best through a period of excep¬ 
tional change and stress. Wc 
greatly regret that so many redun¬ 
dancies should have been necessary 
and recognise that redundancy 
creates not only hardship in vary¬ 
ing degree for those directly 
afl^ted, but also uncertainty 
among those who remain. 

As quickly as possible we intend 
to see Vickers operating on a firm 
and stable basis once more after all 
the vicissitudes of recent years 
when external forces have com¬ 
pelled so much change and re¬ 
orientation. We intend to see 
Vickers offering not only satisfying 
returns to those who invest in the 
Company, but also satisfying re¬ 
wards and prospects for those who 
work for the Company and con¬ 
tribute their skills, knowledge and 
energy to its development. 

To be healthy a business must he 
profitable for it is only from 
profits that investment can be 


attracted, and the means lound for 
renewal, expansion and growth. It 
IS our central and compelling pur¬ 
pose to build up the profitability of 
Vickers from the present low levels 
in order to achieve these ends and 
in so doing to ensure (he highest 
possible number of jobs worth 
having. But it has to be a co¬ 
operative effort. Management must 
lead and must do so scn.sibly and 
with humanity. It must take great 
care to communicate and consult 
It must take very seriously its 
responsibilities for welfare and 
safety and health precautions, as 
also for training Jf these are 
clearly management attitudes, it is 
reasonable to expect that there 
should be a response equally con¬ 
structive from the unions and the 
shop floor. It is in evc»'yonc’s 
interest that the business should 
prosper and prosperity can best be 
achieved by understanding and 
co-operation. 

Prospects for 1972 

As to the more immediate future, 
the caution which must always 
accompany forecasting is more 
than ever necessary in light both of 
the miners' strike and its reper¬ 
cussions throughout the economy 
and of disturbed industrial rela¬ 
tions generally. However, provided 
further disruption in production 
can be avoided, I feel it possible to 
say with confidence that Vickers 
is now well placed to take ad¬ 
vantage of any improvement in 
trading conditions, whether in this 
country or overseas, and that m 
some areas indications of such an 
improvement are not lacking. I 
believe also that with the ration¬ 
alisation of activities already 
achieved and still proceeding, the 
clear identification of problems, 
and the firm and precise financial 
cotitrol now established, the Com¬ 
pany is set fair to continue the 
recovery which this Report clearly 
indicates has begun. Much now 
depends, however, on the extent to 
which measures in the 1972 Budget 
are successful in encouraging in¬ 
vestment and controlling inflation. 


VICKERS LIMITED VICKERS HOUSE 
MILLBANK LONDON SW1 


ARTIFICIAL RESINS FROM HUNGARY 


EPOXY 

RESINS 

Solid and Liquid 
for the Paint and 
Electric 
Industry 


ORGANIC 

PEROXIDES 

Cyclo-Hexanone- 
Peroxide. 
Methyl-Ethyl- 
Cetone-Peroxide, 
Bensoil Peroxide 


UREA 

RESINS 

for the Paint 
Industry 


MALEIC 

RESIN 

for the Paint and 
Printing-Ink Industry 

ACRYLIC RESINS 
RESIN 
ESTERS 


w 

a 


DRYERS 

Metal Versatates 
and Octoates, 
Metal Naphtenates 


COLOPHONY 

MODIFIED 

PHENOLIC 

RESINS 

for the Varnish 
and Printing-Ink 
Industry 


w 


ALKYD 

RESINS 

Basic and Special 
Types, 

Air-Drying and 
Baking Enamels 


MELAMINE 

RESINS 

for the Paint 
Industry 


CHEMOLIMPEX 

,:' !’ r M j I f IM r ; , n -j n. ((' ' ( ■ f (' t u “ r 
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Busnu’ss Bricj 


The bill for Irish unity 



A all-patty rommitit-c of 

ihc Dail in Dublin, sot up kj 
ounsidor the otToris of any 
rounihcalioti of the north and 
south of Ireland, moots for the 
first time next week 'Ok* south 
has had an intordoparrmoutal 
unit, made up of civil servants 
from die piime ministers 
othoe, the loreit^n affairs 
ministry an<l the department td 
tinaiue, vvorkinu <»n the unity 
question sinre May. Ip7‘>, with 
a resean h rather ifian a jirdiry- 
makini; brief, altlmimh no find¬ 
ings have been pubbshed yet. 
But with llie resounding f, to i 
vole in favour of common 
market entry in tin* liish 
teferenclum last wt'ok, the 
(question is no longer academic ; 
eeonomic unification seems the 
least that could follow the 
entry of both Britain and 
Ireland into the KK(!. 

Public debate on the sorial 
and croMornie gap between 
north and south, and tin- jirob- 
ablc- cost of overc'oming n, iuis 
bee'll harnpeTpd by a laek of 
infejrniation. Northern Ireland 
has alvvays claimed that the 
republic’s present level ed jiublie 
(ApeiidituTc, now' running ar 
Cfjjoni a year, nee-ds to be 
jacked up by at least 30'< to 
bring .seirial servie'es and living 
standards ecpial to ihfvse in the 
north Such re'sear^h as has 
l>e*en done in the republic has 
Tieu tiiTiud up aiiythmg to 
^uggi St this estimate- is wrong 


Both the statisticians of the 
Irish Congress of Trade Lhiions 
and the researchers of the- Irish 
I'Aonomic and Social Research 
Institute, w'ho have done most 
of the held work, have come 
up against a very ee>nsiderablc, 
if ne)i preci.scly quantifiable, 
wealth gap between the two 
parts of Ireland. 

In 1971 the gross domestic 
product per head m the north 
was around ilboo. It was only 
in the south I'he.* average 
northern industrial wcjrker 
earned <1127.31^ a week at the 
beginning cd this year ('2o'^o less 
than the British average), but 
the worker south of the' border 
got only £2180. The north 
docs better on all the modern 
trappings u( w'calth : more ears 
(183 per 1,000 jiopulatioii, eom- 
jiared with 130 in the south), 
more telex isi(»n sets [193 against 
i jj) and moie te)c*phones (129 
again.vi u-j;. If life was oner 
cheaper in llic repuhlK the 
rarrifiatit inflation has jjut an 
end to that. Some staples, like 
bread and lea, (osi more in the 
north ; so do fruit and fish. Hut 
meat, eggs and vegetables arc 
more* c’xpc risivc in the- south, so 
wages jjioliably dc* not go any 
further 

Welfare 

On social welfare, provision 
in the north is very much more 
generous than in the south, 
although the republie*s spend¬ 


There!! be dole queues anyway 

ing on social services has 
recently risen fast enough to 
narrow' the gap somewhat. With 
a population of roughly 3m, 
almost double that of the north, 
the republic’s education budget 
in 1971-72 w'as £75m, com¬ 
pared with the north’s C73m 
— although a higher proportion 
of children in the south stay at 
school beyond the legal leaving 
age At 17, more than a third 
ol sonthcTii children are still in 
full-time education, against the 
north's bare quarter. lotal 
current health and .social welfare 
spending in 1971‘72 was £25001 
in the republic, but £2oom iii 
the north. The republic spends 
£ij ]H-i head a year on national 
insurance and £30 on social 
.security ; the northern ligures 
are £44 and £ 60 . 

The south has no comprehen¬ 
sive lontributcny social welfare 
sysK-m, anti no graduat''d pen- 
.sion srheme. Only manual 
workers earning less than £1,600 
a year arc covered by compul¬ 
sory social iihsurancc ; the rest 
go for private and voluntary 
schemes. Pensions and widows’ 
and children’s allowances are 
more generous in the north, and 
so is the dole (see tabic, which 
includes the latest budget 
changes). In Northern Ireland 
a married man with two child¬ 
ren out of work can expect tti 
get at least £13,25 a week ; 
in the republic, he gets only 
£ro.2o. Last month’s budger in 
lire south gave away £26m, 
mainly to bolster social welfare 
and pensions, but this has 
narrowed the welfare gap 
briween south and north only 
marginally. 

According to Irish govern- 
inenr eakrulaiions, it would 
cost £3001 to extend health 
s^rvire provisions to the w'hole 
population, and; a further £6m 
to introduce eamings-^rflated 


disability and unemployment 
benefits on the lines of the 
British .system in the n</rth. If 
family allowances in tlw south 
were paid at northern rates, 
they would have eo.sl £32m in 
i9(ki-7o in.stcad of the £i4m 
actually paid out. On the other 
hand, old people in the south 
get perks not available in the 
north, like free electricity at 
certain limes, and free travel 
for the over-yos. And the 
republic is w'orking quite hard 
at catching up. During the 
i9rM).s, while its gnp ro.so by 
half, the real value of its .social 
welfare payments neatly 
doubled. Between 1968 and 
i<)7o alone it ro.sr 40%, whih- 
Northern Ireland nolrhcd up 
only a 12% increase. 

Ihc north's relative pros¬ 
perity is, of course, largely 
financed by the rest of the 
United Kingdom. The Northern 
Ireland government’s income t)f 
£423m in 1970-71 was subsi¬ 
dised to the tune of £54^01 by 
transfer payments from 
London ; £24m for health ser¬ 
vices, family allowances and 
supplementary benefits; £14111 
from national insurance funds, 
£i()m for additional sclcctivt- 
employment premiums; anrl 
£2m in remoteness grants for 
agriculture. On top of this, 
northern farmers got £3501- 
£4om in deficiency payments. 
There was an assumed deficit of 
over £75m for Northern 
Ireland’s nominal share of 
defence and external affairs 
costs. The Customs and Excise 
found recently that it had 
credited Northern Ireland with 
an CXCC.SS of £3901 over what 
W'as probably paid out. AH this 
adds up to over £20om» bui 
the drain does not end there. 

Compensation for damage to 
property from violence in the 
north has cost the United Kinjs- 
















dom taxpayer £i6ni over the 
past two years, quite apart from 
the bill for 15,000 troops there. 
7 ‘hcn there arc lame duck 
industries to be propped up ; 
the latest Harland and Wolff 
recovery programme alone will 
cost £49m. And the north’s 
hve-year development pro- 
gramme is likely to need extra 
support, 

The south does have an edge 
on industrial incentives. Both 
give generous building grants 
(35%- 55 % the north, 35 ?o- 
50% in the south). But the 
republic is more generous with 
machinery and equipment 
grants (20?'^»-40% in the north, 
35% “50% in the south) and 


Welfare benefits, south and north (from October, 1972) 



South 

North 

Retirement pension 

Single man or woman (at age 66) 

£ 6.20 

£ 6.75 

Man and wife 

£10.35 

£10.90 

Unemployment or sickness benefit 

Single man or woman 

£ 5.55 

£ 6.75 

Man and wife 

£ 9.30 

£10.90 

Maternity allowance 

£ 5.55 

£ 6.75 

Widow's pension 

£ 5.60 

£ 8.60 

Occupational benefits 

Injury benefit 

£ 7.50 

£ 9.50 

D’rsabfement pension 

£ 7.50 

£11.20 

Unemployability supplement 

, £ 4.95 

£ 6.75 

Death benefit pension (widow) 

£ 7.00 

£ 7.30 

Family allowances 

Ist dhild 

lUp 

nil 

2nd chHd 

34ip 

90p 

Each subsequent child 

52p 

£ 1.00 



also offers a 15-ycar tax holiday 
on profits to foreign companies 
in export-based industries. The 
cost of fixed-asset grants and 
rax reliefs on exports runs 10 
,t’3om a year—as much as last 
year’s subsidy on dairy produce. 

A study carried out at 
University College, Dublin, in 
1971, claims that the south's in¬ 
dustrial incentives give entrepre¬ 
neurs a higher net discounted 
profit than those of any other 
west European country. Even 
so, in 1970 the republic's gross 
fixed investment was worth only 
£353m—well below, per head, 
th( north’s £283m. Under the 
special terms negotiated for 
Ireland’s common market entry, 
the tax holiday concession is to 
lemain even after Ireland joins, 
and there is now talk in Dublin 
nt trying to get the sperJal 
])rotocol extended t«) the north. 

Similarities 

In spite of the obvious dif- 
IVrenccs, the Irish arc fond of 
Maiming that the similarities 
hr tween the two economics 
more than outweigh them. Botli 
])art.s are relatively backward 
^'om pared with other west 
I'.uropcan countries. Both have 
lirav7 unemployment. Ihc 
lejmblic does not count the 
'uu-of-work in agriculture, fish¬ 


ing and domestic service in its 
unemployment figures, and last 
summer it stopped the dole for 
all bachelors in rural area.s. 
Even so, its official percentage 
of unemployed is nearly as high 
as the north’s: an average of 
7.2% of the working popclatioii 
in the .south last year again.si 
the north's All the border 
counties have unemployment 
rates exceeding 11 , 

Both parts of Ireland are 
losing people through emigra¬ 
tion, allhongh the stream iias 
recently .slowed down to a 
trickle because the recession in 
Britain has cut down the jobs 
available. During the tyfios, 
7,000 people a year left the 
north. The south has been 
losing an axerage of 12,000 
people a year suite iphl), t.r 
nearly 0,3 '.. of its ptipulatioii 
each year. 

Both parts are inextricably 
tied to Biirain rt onomically. 
Over 90". ot Ulster'*; exports go 
t<j Britain and 73of its 
imports come from there. Th(‘ 
republic’s dependence is Ies.s 
total, but Britain .still takes 
of its exports and .supplies 
34 "o of its imports. But there 
i.s very little norlh-.south inter¬ 
change: only 6‘r of Northern 
Ireland's trade last year was 


with the republic. 

There are still large differ¬ 
ences in labour patterns, with 
27% of southerners working on 
the land, compared with under 
9 Vo in the north. The republic's 
farming community is shrinking 
by 2% a year, although the 
prospect of highet milk and 
beef prices in the common 
market may tcmpoiarily halt 
that. At the same time, a large 
pan of Irish industry—north 
and south—is no longer able 
to stand on its own feet. 

Belfast’s shipbuilding depends 
on the British taxpayer to pri»- 
\ide capital for modcniisalion. 
1 m the. south, highly protected 
industries like shoes arul v^ool 
t<xtile.s arc increa.singly feeling 
the draught from the Anglo-Irish 
free tradi* agreenifMiT which \.ill 
have letlutctl tariffs to nil by 
1973. Both parts of the u»nniiy 
need a .steady flow of foreign 
(apita) to provide new jobs in 
ledniology-ba.sed iiulustriiLS. 
year 7,2(K) new jobs were 
cieated in the north, mainly 
through expanding existing 
industries. Fhc south came up 
with 11,000 new job.s beiween 
1969 and 1971, spread o\(t 03 
protects. 

The republic, immersed in 
its own economic tiroblenis of 


rampant price and wage infla¬ 
tion, sluggish production with 
high unit cost.s, and balance-of- 
payments difficulties, has little 
hope of bridging the gap with 
the north under its own steam. 
But entry into the common 
market could be of real help 
here. Completely free trade 
between north and south by 
*975> movement of 

labour by 1979 under EEC 
rules, should give a boost all 
round and patiiLularly to 
Donegal, which until partition 
looked to I.oiuloiulerry as its 
main market. From 1973, the 
Irish will get £3tUTi a year out 
of the EEC agricultural fund ; 
this has already been pledged 
for iiuTea.siiig .social welfare 
beiKdiis for Irbh agrirnltnre. And 
cash from the EEC common 
agricultural policy is expected to 
ptodin c a multiplier cflect in 
ihr e( oiioiriy T he whole area 
should .^lst» qualify for help 
Inmi th»' EEC Vs aid for the 
region.s. I lie gossip in Dublin 
is ihat the \\csimin.ster (»overn- 
ineiU might lx* prepared slip 
another £ii.om a year to Dublin 
under the guise, possibly, of 
higher prices for Irish meat and 
butter. But cscryone know.s how 
the Iri.sh gossip. 


The welfare gap Public spending on social sei vices : 1971-72 estimates 
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Queen's hoati Caitral 


Biggest boom in the smallest area. 




the Hongikong Bank Group. 


Hong Kong offers the most T 

astonishing economic story in can c 
the world. A minute colony with and( 
no raw materials to speak of, an will i 
obvious shortage of 1 and, and a coun 

population that has more than 
doubled in the last twenty 
years. Yet their budgets have 
b('en in surplus for most of the 
last decade. Per capita income is tW 
third only to Japan in Asia. * 

Industrialisation is just over IS^ 
20 years old and is expanding InP^ 
rapidly. The opportunities for 
foreign companies are there. By the end 
of 1970 there were 696 foreign companies 
registered in Hong Kong. 

Have you looked at your company’s 
jaospects in the Colony? 


THE HONGKONG BANK GROUP 

9 Gracechurch Street, London EC3V ODU 


The Hongkong Bank Group 
can offer you the authoritative 
and expert advice that you 
will need in this and 35 other 
countries. A16 page booklet has 


been prepared, summarising the 
economic conditions in Hong 
Kong. Send for a free copy now- 
and be briefed by the experts. 


THE 

HONCNONC 
BANK CROUP 
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Close to closing the docks 

The last talks between Mr Maurice Macmillan and Mr Jack Jones still leave a national 
dock strike on the cards for June 16th—and it could start as early as June 2nd 


Everyone near the industry is taking a strike seriously. 
Some ships already seem to have been ordered into 
British ports to move cargo before the shutdown begins. 
Ostensibly, it is a battle about jobs. The number of 
dockers who will be needed in Britain Ls expected to 
fall from 42,000 today to about 25,000 by the end of 
the decade. In the short term, 1,250 men in London 
will be out of work when Southern Stevedores closes 
in early June, and another 700 will have no work in 
Liverpool when the Far East trade shortly goes over 
to containers. Right now the employers are carrying 
between 3,000-5,000 men surplus to their requirements. 
What docker wouldn’t be afraid ? 

It Is not that simple. To begin with, the average age 
of dockers is around 44. In Liverpool alone nearly 300 
reach retiring age each year, while another 150 a year 
leave of their own accord, or arc sacked for disciplinary 
reasons. Those who leave voluntarily in London get 
<£2,300 severance pay, which has been eagerly taken by 
more than 800 dockers in the past few weeks. Most ports 
are confident of achieving a rundown without putting 
men out of work, merely through natural wastage sugared 
by voluntary severance pay, but the message has not 
filtered through to many dockers. 

The idea of an unemployed docker is a contradiction 
in terms. A docker cannot be sacked in any normal sense. 
Under the dock labour scheme, initiated by Ernest Bevin 
during the war, and run mainly by a joint board of 
employers and union leaders, any docker whose employer 
does not want him is redirected to another port employer, 
or put on what is called the temporary unattached register, 
when he telephones in each morning to see if he is wanted. 
If the answer is no, he plays golf, or drK'es a taxi, or cleans 
windows, while he draws £20 a week from a fund set up 
by the employers. 

The dockers argue that this does not give them the 
security of a salaried worker. In fact it gives them more : 
some of the best-known managers in the ports industry 
arc currently drawing the dole. While a docker is with 
an employer, he earns an average throughout the country 
of £42 a week, which includes the equivalent of pro¬ 
ductivity bonuses. As in any job, there arc slack days 


and weeks, and he then gets less: £30 a week in the 
London riverside wharves and £36.25 in the London 
enclosed docks. 

To put him on the temporary unattached register, with 
£20 a week, is much more difficult than to .sack a man 
in most other industries, thanks to the union representation 
on the National Dock Labour Board. There are only 
about 663 men on the temporary unattached register 
throughout the country, although the industry is theoreti¬ 
cally in a jobs crisis. And these men are much better oflF 
than they would be in another industry. Granted that 
£20 may not be much more than they would be getting 
on the dole, but it docs allow them quite respectably 
to do other jobs without losing any of thdr unemployment 
benefit. It is significant that of the 800-plus who have 
volunteered to take their £2,300 severance pay in London 
recently, only seven were on the register, and none was 
on it among those who have taken voluntary severance 
pay in Hull, another port in a so-called jobs crisis. 

The extreme left has always been visibly influential in 
the docks, and communist infiltration has been increasing. 
As general secretary of the Transport and General 
Workers’ Union, Mr Jack Jones has encouraged the 
devolution of responsibility, and that, in effect, has put 
power in the hands of the unofficial Icadei-s. The Industrial 
Relations Court’s decision to make him responsible for 
the consequences of this seems to have confirmed his 
belief that he should try to regain control by showing 
himself at least as militant as the militants. 

To get him off the hook is going to be difficult. The 
deckers want to hang on to the jobs that are drifting 
away from the ports because the use of containers is 
spreading. They want an extra week’s holiday, which 
would also create jobs, and a doubling of the fallback 
pay from £20 to what the men would be getting if they 
were working. 

It is true that some container depots have been set up 
outside the ports deliberately to avoid using highly-paid 
and over-militant dockers. But mostly the work has moved 
away from dockland for reasons beyon'd the control of 
dockland itself ; 80 per cent of containers are packed and 
unpacked (stuffed is the word in the trade) at factories, 
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supermarkets and ekewhere. There is no need to do this 
job all over again on the quayside, and anyway industry 
does not want to have its stocks hanging around in 
Dickensian riverside warehouses, while it pays interest t» 
bankers. There is nothing much the Govemment can do 
about it either. There is no precedent for dictating to 
road hauliers, for example, that they lay off some of 
their men and give jobs back to dockers. 

The dockers agreed to the various kinds of rationalisa¬ 
tion now in progress, and got big pay concessions in 
return ; they have no special! right now to break their 
agreements and ask for more. And ithere is no sign that 
the employers intend to be very generous to them. They 
have agreed to another £2 a week fallback pay, and to 
give one more day’s holiday a year. The employers are 
already carrying a lot of excess weight. About a quarter 
of the lalx>ur force in London is unfit for some land of 
work or other: it takes a strong man to keep climbing 
up and down a 75 ft ladder into the cargo hold of a 
ship. Even so, the employers are financially extremely 
weak, and every pay award won by the docker militants 
puts more of them out of business, which means a 
bigger financial burden on the survivors. 

It is an unpleasant scenario, and it is no secret that 
many employers were disappointed when the Tories won 
the election and nationalisation fell through. What many 
of the employers think now is that, if they are going 
to go down, they might as well »go down fighting, and 
make a national dock strike a battle over something big, 


like abolishing the dock labour scheme, rather than over 
helping Mr Jones regain control of his men. The Secre¬ 
tary for Employment, Mr Macmillan, does not appear 
to relish the prospect. 

It would probably help the jungle of dockland labour 
relations if most of the employers did go, and if port 
authorities and a few efficient private employers were 
left in sole charge of labour relations. But some ministers 
think that a national dock strike could be almost as bad 
as the miners’ strike, and to raise the idea of getting rid 
of the dock labour scheme now would be to pour oil 
on the flames. 

Mr Macmillan is now making his discussions with both 
sides of industry very broad, opening up the whole 
question of the future of the ports. This should have 
been done a long time ago, but it is not the sort of 
move that usually prevents strikes, unless the dockers 
are looking for a way out themselves, which they do 
not .diow any outward signs of doing. 

Now, of course, there will be the usual advocates of 
peace at whatever price to keep the country running 
or to help the balance of payments. It should be 
remembered that in the view of the National Institute 
for Social and Economic Research, after the 2i-weck 
stoppage just after the 1970 election, there was “little 
evidence that the dock strike caused any agnificant 
‘ permanent ’ loss of exports. ” Exports to the tunc of 
over £ioom were simply switched from the third to the 
fourth quarter. 


The European bull 

European stock markets are rising, growing and changing. Investors should 
take stock of them and in them 


The stock markets of continental Europe are creaking 
into action. Since the beginning of the year the indices 
of ordinary share prices in France and Gennany have 
gcHie up 28 per cent and in the Netherlands i 6 per cent. 
Italy is the big drag, managing a rise of only 2 per cent. 
But they have all some way to go yet. Compared wkh 
tlie markets of the United States, Britain and Japan, 
which are all near record highs, the bourses of the con¬ 
tinent kx>k cheap. International investors, whether 
residents of the United States or Britain or Japan or the 
continent itself, should consider putting more of their 
portfolio into the undervalued iftiares of Europe. 

The continent of Europe has once before gone through 
a penod of courtship w 5 th foreign, hugely American, 
investors. That was at the very b^inning of the 19608. 
Under the pressure of an inflow of foreign money, the 
intrinstcally thin markets were forced up to artificial levels. 
When the intv tabic downturn came, the Americans left 
in disillurionnient; and the subseejuent crash encouraged 
the ba.sica]ly conservative mvesturs of Europe to desert 
their own markets and hurry into the security of bonds 
and Swiss bank accounts. There is always a danger of 
a repeat performance. The share dealers in Europe put 


thf recent interest in their markets by the British high on 
the list of explanations of the markets’ rises. If the fickle 
British decide to move out, the unsturdy markets might 
again trip over. 

But the stars seem more favourable this time. Britain's 
en'try into the oennmon market will change the prevalent 
attitudes of caution and su^icion. The bourses are already 
trying to reform their mechanisms. This week the French 
finance ministry announced some major proposals (see 
page 118) which include, wkh a nod across the Channel, 
introducing the equival^ of jobbers. There is a deep 
fear in Pai<is and the other bourses of the EEC that, once 
foreign exchange restrictions are completely liftKl on 
portfolio investment, the depth and breadth of Lomkni 
will suck all their share trading away. 

In the meantime, the process of reform will aid 
investons who want to get into the still separate markels. 
The secretive companies of Europe are now accepting 
the necessky to disclose the quantity and quality of 
kiformadon common in the Anglo-Saxon countries. A 
suipiiringly rapid converskm is kfoot. Many companies, 
which now welcome the presence of international sha^ 
holders, have taken to asiung them what they would like 




Halving 
)()Lirney-time 
h(Hvvc'(Mi cities... 


...IS as important 

as halving it between continents 
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It is true that Concorde will bring about the most dramatic spaed 
increase ever known in human transport. But British Aircraft 
Corporation has already been halving travel-times on short-to- 
middle distances with the BAC One-Eleven for seven years. Today 
the latest One-Eleven 476-short-field version of the world's first 
short-haul jet-is bringing the speed and comfort of jet travel 
to scores of "country" routes which could {previously only be 
served by propeller aircraft. 


. BRITISH AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
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Ai! these securities have been sold. This announcement appears as a matter of record only. 





INTERNATIONAl ITnUTIES OVERSEAS 
CAPITAl CORPORATION 

a Delaware corporation and a wholly-owned subsidiary of Jbiteniational Utilities Corporation 

U.S. $25,000,000 8% per cent. Guaranteed Shipping Bonds 1982 

Jointly and severally guaranteed by 

GOTAAS-LARSEN SHIPPING CORPORATION 

and hy certain of Its subsidiaries 

Gotaas-Larsen Shipping Corporation is a Delaware corporation and a wholly-owned subsidiary of 

International Utilities Corporation 

Issue Price 99i per cent. 

Interest payable annuaUy on 15th May 

Hambros Bank Limited S. G. Warburg & Co. Limited 

Goldman. Sachs & Co. Union Bank of Switzerland (Underwriters) 


Yamaichi Securities Co., Ltd. 

Algemene Bank Nederland N.V. 


Alahli Bank of Kuwait K.S.C. 

Andresens Bank A/S 
Banca Commerciale Jtaliana 

Banco di Roma/Commerzbank A.G./Cr^dit Lyonnais 
Banque Blyth Banque dc Bruxelles S.A. 

Banque Nationale de Paris Banque dc Neuflizc, Schlumberger, Mallet 


Associated Japanese Bank (International) 

Limited 

Banca Nazionale del Lavoro 


Bank of America 

Limited 


Limited 

Amsterdam-Rotterdam Bank N.V. 
Julius Baer International 

Limited 

Banco Ambrosiano S.p.A. 
Bank Mees & Hope N.V. 
Banque Europ^nne dc Tokyo S.A. 
Banque de Paris et des Pays^Bas 


Banque de Suez et de 1'Union des Mines 
Bergens Privalbank 
Capitalfin Inter nazionale S.p.A. 


The Daiwa Securities Co., 

Limited 

EfI'ectenbank-Warburg 

Aklieutfuscllvchufi 

Kidder, Peabody & Co. 

IiKorporated 

Lazard Freres & Co. 
Nesbitt. Thomson 

I imitcd 

Den norske Credit bank 


Banque de TUnion Europienne 
Gunnar Bohn dc Co. A/S 
CrWii Commercial de France 
Deutsche Giro/entrale-Deutsche Kommunalbank- 


Berliner Bank 

AkticngesellKhaft 


Japan International Bank 

Limited 

Kuhn, Loeb & Co. International 


Hill Samuel & Co. 

(limited 

Kleinwort, Benson 

Umitad 

Lehman Brothers Manufacturers Hanover 

Incorporuted Limited 

The Nikko Securities Co. International, 

Incorporated 

Pierson, Heldring Sl Pierson 


Banque Worms 
James Cape! & Co. 
Credito Italiano 
Dresdner Bank 

AkUengmellMhidt 

Jardine Fleming & Co. 


Lazard Brothers & Co. 

Uinited 

Samuel Montagu & Co. 


Orion Bank 

Limited 


1 . Henry Schroder Wagg & Co. 

Limited 

Skandiiiaviska Enskilda Banken 
Swiss Bunk C orporation (Overseas) 

l.itniicd 

M. M. Warburg - Brinckmann, Wirtz & Co. 
Western American Bank (Europe) 

I imitcJ 

18 th May, 1972 


Soci^t^ G6n6rale 
Strauss, Turnbull & Co. 

Swiss Italian Banking Corporation 


White, Weld & Co. 


Nomura Securities International 

Ineuiporaied 

N. M. Rothschild & Sons 

Llmitod 

Soci6t^ G6n6rale de Banque S.A. 
Svenska Handelsbanken 
Vereinsbank in Hamburg 
Westdeutsche Landesbank Girozntitrale 
Wood Gundy 
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to have shown in the accounts. Those that are wahing 
in the wings to get a quotation in London are ready to 
be audited by the ]o^ branches of British firms of 
accountants. Giants like Rh6ne Poulenc have a set of 
fully consolidated figures. Admittedly, there are many 
othm, like Michelin or Hoffman La Roche, where the 
profits are still a matter of inspired guesswork. 

An imperfect market—imp^eot in information dis¬ 
persal and functioning—provides excellent o{q)ortunitie6 
for those who do the fundamental research, and have 
the good contacts. True, a lot of people think they have 
them before they do. Since insider dealings predominate 
in most continental bourses, the thing to do is to get in 
on the inside. Small investors should be wary of buying 
a European stock or two because the newly founded 
European research department of their stockbroker has 
got a dose of enthunasm. In most of Europe, as in Japan, 
there is a huge difference between what the share Should 
be doing because of its underlying profitability and pro- 
pects, and what it actually d^. Share prices are 
determined by supply and demand, and both are much 
more manipulatabk than in &itain. The best way for 
the investor to join Europe is through a fund which can 
exercise the muscle to buy good lines of stock cheap. 

For the British investor, the most sensible choice is 
one of the specialist European unit trusts or investment 
trusts that have recently appeared. The list of direaors 
in N. M. Rothschild and Sons’ New Court European 
Trust reads like a guide to top insiders of the continent, 
with r ep res e ntatives of the Banque Lambert of Brussels, 
of Pierson Heldring and Pierson of Amsterdam, of La 
Compagnie Financi^re of Paris—^to name but a gilded 
few. Both this trust and the Govett European Trust 
(which has 'another £3om destined for the continental 
bourses) are already at a premium on their recent issue 
prices, even although a good part of their assets must 
.still be in cash. 

For the non-British investor, the best way into Europe 
could be through the offshore funds. They have spread 
through Europe, and arc often run by some of the best 
i^uropean investing talents. In the shadow of Bcmie Com- 
feld’s lOS small investors tend to forget that a great many 
offshore funds are run by blue-chip names, produce 
regular audited reports and are entirely respectable. 
The EconomisTs survey of offshore funds (the last one 
appeared on May 6th) is limited to funds which are, 
to the best of our knowledge, audited. Their freedom 
to move their portfolio around geographically will 
continue to be important, and they are a better bet 
than most Eun^ean countries’ domestic unit trusts. A 
few of the latter are up to British standards of manage¬ 
ment, but many are not ; and they suffer because they 
have to invest a fixed pn^rtion in their own national 
securities. 

If you do want to pick out a particular bourse, Paris 
at present seems the most interesting choice : with a 
healthy economic outlook and some excellent profits 
reported and in the pipeline. Gennany is duller econo¬ 
mically and institutionally ; it suffers from the dead 
weight of the banks—which own, sell and buy shares 
of the companies traded on the exchange, and idso lend 


How Europe's bourses rats 



Market 

cap^aNsatlon 

Prlce/cash 

Price/ 

Yield 


$ bHtion 

earnings 

earnings 

% 

3.4 

AN-Europe 

286 

7.1 

16.5 

Bntain 

130 

10.4 

18.2 

3.1 

Germany 

44 

5.3 

13.7 

3.4 

France 

31 

4.5 

13.1 

4.0 

Switzerland 

16 

n a. 

11.7 

2.2 

Holkand 

13 

4.0 

9.7 

5.1 

Italy 

12 

9.6 

n.e. 

3.0 

Benelux 

8 

5.5 

16.2 

6.3 


money to them, so the small investor cannot hqoe to be 
as wdl-inform^ as th'ose who are making the market 
from which he buys. The econcnnic outlook for the 
Nedierlands is less healthy, and many of the local 
ccHnpanies may have risen too sharply already. However, 
the four multinationals—Shell, Uidlcver, Philips and 
AKZO—are attracting foreign buyers. They arc cheaper 
to buy there than in London, for example, the price/ 
earnings ratio for Unilever is 14.5 in London and 9.5 in 
Amsterdam. The main argument for Italy is that “ surdy 
the market can hardly go any lower.” Unfortunately, 
it can. CtHnpany statistics for Italy are so unrdiaUe 
that Capital International, which produces the only 
truly comparable intematimial market statistics (used 
for our table) cannot arrive at a price/eamings ratio for 
shares there. 

The price/camings ratios of most European companies 
arc far below their counterparts in Britain and the United 
States—especially if one adds backs the higlidy conservative 
depreciation provisions and looks at the prioe/cash flow 
ratios. There arc discounts on net asset values which 
make some financial operators in London slobber at 
the mouth. Mr Malcolm Horsman of Ralli Intemational 
has therefore announced plans to get majority control 
of quoted companies in the Netherlands, Gennany, France 
and Switzerland ; he may then use these as vehicles 
for more local takeovers. The cloud on the horizon is 
the reluctance of much of European industry to be taken 
over by companies from other European countries. Equity 
and Law, the British insurance company, was banned 
from acquiring a Belgian insurance company ; its attempt 
opened way for one of the Belgian giants to snap it 
up. 

The Europeans do not like contested takeovers, and 
without them a modem stock market can never leaHy 
flourish. Once the transfer of ownenahip is divorrjcd from 
the transfer of ccmtrol, one of the most important functions 
of a stock market is removed. If it lacks this activity, a 
bourse Ls not likely to be much good as a [Mime market 
fur cairital raising either. And if companies do not come 
to the market for rights issues, they wiH become even 
more heavily geared than they already aie on the con¬ 
tinent. In even a mini-rreesaioa, highly-geaied compaines 
often cut their dividends because all the profit is bring 
used up in paying interest; this happened to many 
companies in Germany last year. That icinf'Qroes investor 
suspicion that riiares are too risky a pnqxMition. But 
1972 seems a good year to buy them. 
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A ticket to Knoxville 

The Government's hugely expensive air traffic control computers are going to be 
scrapped as unworkable. Do we replace them here, or from America ? 


No bones arc being made any longer about the total 
laifure of the computer-based air traffic control system 
for the south of England. The new Civil Aviation 
Authority is openly admitting that the computer part 
of the system will have to be thrown away. It is already 
five years behind schedule ; tlie whole installation is 
said to have cost the Government £2 3m, but the 
actual cxj)endiiture may piove to be double this figure. 
Writing off the computers will cost £iom, at a very 
conservative estimate, and the cost of building a replace¬ 
ment in Britain could be not less than £20111. More 
serious, it would take at least five, and more probably 
10, years to develop such a replaccrnem, leaving the air 
traffic controllers of one of the biggest international 
airports in the world for probalbly a decade without the 
aids that they need to handle the traffic. 

If the Government insists that the prcsenl computers 
be replaced by another all-British system, that is what 
is going to happen. But among tho.se who follow air 
traffic control techniques there is talk of a better way 
out. A simple, and by their standards an extremely 
cheap, system is coming into use in America that might 
solve Heatlirow’s problenivS in iB months. Claims like this 
have been heard before for other systems. liut the 
Civil Aviation Authority should at least have a look 
at the American installation, about which it appears 
to be largely ignorant. 

The units that have failed at Heathrow arc the 
computers built by Marconi for the Mediator system. 
They arc said not to have been up to sptxificaiion, and 
their capacity would have been too small even if they 
had worked. Extra sections cannot be added to increase 
their capacity ; large volumes of data vital to the traffic 
controllers go into the system and get stuck there while 
the computers grind through their sums. 

The error was not uniquely British ; at Kennedy 
airport in New York the Americans attempted much 
the same combination of military and civil air traffic 
control in a single computer system, and ran into equally 
deep trouble. They pulled out of it simply by piling on 
the men and the money to the tune, probably, of £20om. 
Kennedy air traffic control now works reasonably well. 

fhe Government seems to have in mind a system 


that will improve on the one now operating at Kennedy. 
In other words, the same mammoth array of computers 
all over again, only designed and built in this country. 
But there arc other ways of doing it, which can best be 
described as a battery' of quite small computers all 
working in parallel. This follows the trend in the com¬ 
puter industry away from the mammoth calculators that 
eat up figures and are more than a little reluctant to 
spew them out. These sub-assemblies are easier to build, 
wluch makes them cheaper than anything that the 
British and Americans have tried to do before. 
But it also means the calculations are faster ; much of 
the tinic-lag is eliminated between giving the computer 
data about aircraft and getting its answer about whether 
they are going to collide, and this is all the controllers 
want to know. 

This system did not come out of the conventional com¬ 
puter stables, but from the aerospace subsidiary of the 
Goodyear company. The Federal Aviation Administra¬ 
tion is testing it out now, and estimates that it could 
work for more than 60 American airports—which is 
not quite the same as having actually placed orders, 
as the company would obviously like to do. But an 
installation is on test at Knoxville, Tennessee, and three 
more trial sets are being installed at other airports. 

The trick of the Tennessee installation is to delegate 
the job of testing whether aircraft are on collision course 
(the data comes, as it docs for all air traffic computers, 
from instruments in the aircraft themselves) to the 
sub-assemblies all working simultaneously. Only if 
they arc, is this passed on to the central computer, Tlius 
the big unit is free to devote the whole of its capacity 
to the real panic stations, and to telling the human 
controller what to do about them. The process takes 
micro-seconds. Goodyear is cheerfully claiming to be 
able to handle 500 aircraft an hour in any one area 
for an installation costing £600,000, and to be able to 
solve ail Heathrow’s problems for around £800,000. 
Even allowing for the computer industry’s chronic over- 
optimism, the difference between this and the £iom- 
£2om that it could cost to replace Mediator in Britain 
is so striking that someone ought to go over to see 
whether there is anything in it. 
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V'lf Mi. li.ii'l ''M n ]> ^ .j. 

n ij< If', Oil |l'i yt ir 'i- ‘>|!' a;,iii 


Your company has again had a record year.” 

We have shown a profit of £1,001.828 on which we propose to pay a 
final dividend of 25% making 40% for the full year. (1970/71-1972%) 

We are forecasting a total dividend for 1972/3 of 45%. 

A distinct change in your company's status has been achieved at an 
opportune moment in the money market's affairs. 

In the past year your company's dealings in the gilt-edged market 
have produced exceptional profits. 

We believe that the new conditions have enhanced our value to the 
banking system and the more competitive climate has in no way im¬ 
paired our happy relations with our banking friends. 


4 Year Record 1969-1972 
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Please write tor copies of the Report and Accounts to 
Thts .Sdcreiriry. 45, Cornhill, Lonrfon EC3V 3PB 
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On the move 


Making new tracks 


Washington^ DC 


America’s space scientists are camiing 
down to earth in large numbers now 
that the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration is being 
chopped, and what they are up to 
will be revealed at Transpo, the $i 
billion transport show opening in 
Washington on May 27th. The elec¬ 
tronics centre of Nasa in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, has been turned into a 
government-sponsored Transportation 
Systems Centet. Many other Nasa 
scientists are filtering into private 
firms involved in transport technology. 
What the moon men are saying is that 
they can realise any land transport 
idea as long as the politicians define 
what they want it to do, and give 
them the necessary money. Terrestnal 
transport, they claim, poses easy 
technical problems conripared with 
getting to the moon. 

'rhey are not alone in this. The 
Atomic Energy Authority in Britain, 
also facing run-/dawri problems, has 
looked at surface transport for pos- 
ible diversification. Its condusion 
seems to be that the problems are so 
simple that they hardly warrant the 
study until the politicians actually 
decide what they want the new 
technology to do. 

'Iliis is not easy. As an Englishman, 
Mr John Hodge, who is deputy 
director of the Transportation Systems 
Center, puts it: 

Getting to the moon is a simple target, 
because you know when you have got 
there, but solving urban transport pro¬ 
duces motherhood statements like, we 
must improve the quality of life.** 

The moon men may he dismissing 
a little too airily the difficulties of 
land transpon technology. Several 
systems that depend on advanced 
electronics are now under construction 
in the United States, gnd all are having 
teething problems, although the 


laigely automatic but less ambitious 
Victoria tube line has worked well 
enough in London. 

Nevertheless, even Detriol is asking 
whether there is a future for the 
internal combustion engine ; it believes 
that an alternative means of transport 
needs to be developed, at least for city 
centres, where speeds have hardly 
changed since tilie beginning of die 
century. The car men arc not entirely 
altrui.stic in tins. Car ownership in 
Manhattan i.s nearly static, and there 
would l)e big profits in building a new 
trans?port system. Furthermore, federal 
air pollution laws cannot be met in 
many cities witliout a substantial cut 
in the amount of motor traffic. 

Traditional buses and trains are 
failing to provide an effective alterna¬ 
tive. Fhey offer too rigid a service, 
alihougli that is partly the fault of 
sleepy management. Ihcy arc depen¬ 
dent on high densities of travel, whidi 
was fine when the public all wanted 
to move in the same direction, but 
now the travel pattern is more 
idio.syncratic. The big growth is 
between suburbs, and actual subunl) to 
city centre traffic is declining. Under¬ 
grounds, where they exist, provide 
only a fraction of a city’s travel needs, 
and people abandon their cars oit1> 
when they are forced to. 

So science fiction is being taken 
.seriously, and prototypes are being 
built, even thou^ the big investments 
in the $200 billion a year the United 
States devotes to transport arc still 
going into conventional systems. Some 
of these prototyy)es will be seen and 
tested by the public lor the first time 
at Transpo. Naturally, much of the 
exhibition will be the usual flying 
circus, but it will also be the most 
comprehensive transport show ever 
held. The highlight will be four 



There must be something better 


per.sonal rapid transit .systems (PRTs) 
built e.sj)ecially for 'l’ransiK> for trial 
by the public. 

The contractors were told : 

You’re trying to provide people with 
clean, .safe, non-stop transportaiioii 
poim-tO”jx)int. It inasl be cheaper than 
auto transportation, and convciiiencc 
is the key. Pa.ssenger.s should be able to 
push u PRT call button and be picked 
up within minutes. They should be left 
as elo.se or closer to their destinations 
as a parking lot. 

In other words, the PR 1 \ are to 
combine the advantages of both 
private and public transport. 

Besides the four contract winners, 
many other companies are offering 
rival .solutions to land transpoort prol> 
lerns at Transpo, including ways of 
getting better performance out of the 
traditional vehicles. Even the car is 
not forgotten, so it nmy not be at the 
end of the line yet" (Indeed, traffic 
speeds in British cities have actually 
been increasing, despite the enormous 
growth in the volume of traffic.) 
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Transpo itsdf is ^oing to produce 
some of the traffic jams of the century', 
however. This is because there is only 
one main route to the airport where 
it is being held, and 200,000 visitors 
a day will be trying to reach the 
exhibition along it. The chaos should 
help to underline the need for new 
technology. 


Incalculable 
computers _ 

Compuitere are chiefly responsible for 
making a new look at transport tech* 
nology possible. Potentially, the com¬ 
puter is as important as the siteaixn 
engine, although—^^as with the railways 
-—decades may pass before the condi¬ 
tions are 'night for its general introduc¬ 
tion (as late as 1850 the railways of 
England were using horses as well as 
iteam traction). 

The compu'tor has two advantages. 
One is ithait k ought to save labour 
through tlie automatic operation of 
trains and even highways. Wage bills 
amount to two-thirds of the cost of 
puibl'ic transport in Europe, and on the 
New York subway to more than 
revenue from fares. That is why it has 
become cheaper .to drive than to tise 
public transport, espeoiaMy when the 
bulk of the cost of a oar is the fixed 
element of hire purchase, licence and 
insurance. Public transjx)!! devotees, 
even in die free enterpri.se United 
States, me advt)catini» that the tax¬ 
payer pick up the bill for wage inflation 
on public transport. But whoever pays, 
existing forms of public transport are 
going 'to look more and more Hke a 
luxury. Subway fares in New York have 
risen sevenfold since the war, and at 
this rate it will cost three dollairs to 
move anywhere by public transport by 
the end of 'the century. Already many 
families are finding it cheaper to use 
a 'taxi, even at New York cab rates. 

Compu'ter^^ should also cut conges¬ 
tion. It is ridiculous to think that a 
man now eiyters a freeway without any 
warning that a mile ahead he will meet 
a traific jam .several miles long. A 
computer could store knowledge of the 
capacity of difTereiU parts of a road 
network and measure how actual traf¬ 
fic was luiikiing up. If the traffic was 
approaching crhiral congestion levels, 
the computer would 'then change 'the 
directions on electric boards at the 
entrance to the freeway, advising 
drivers to take another route. The 
computer could even work out opcimum 
and eventually such a system 



/t's quicker by Bart’s 60 mph tube 


might be linked with automatic high¬ 
ways, the computer monitoring 'the 
automatic driving of the private car on 
the most congested journeys. Abolish¬ 
ing the human element would enable 
vehicles ito be Closer to each other, so 
that more ca-ns could be fitted into the 
existing road space. The Road Research 
Laboratory in England has actually 
demonstrated driverless driving on a 
Citroen. 

But will the computer be as good 
as . it sounds ? Everyone is watching 
what is going to happen to the Bay 
Area Rapid Transit (Bart) exj:)eili.rrient 
in San Francisco, w<lio.se opening is 
long overdue. Automatic 'train con¬ 
trol by computer is esseTitial if its 
promised subway speeds of up to 80 
inph are to be maintained, but so far 
there fiave been hardly any test runs 
on automatic control because of teeth¬ 
ing problems. Tfiere have to be 
hundreds of fail-safe devices to bring 
all trains to a halt if the slightest thing 
goes wrong. Unfortunately, there is 
then a danger that no trains move at 
all. In (tests, trains have been stopped 
by electric garage doors belonging to 
private houses neair the track and even 
hy run on the rail. Yet Bart is simple 
ccwmpared wiith wha't many sciewti'ats 
talk of. 

Getting the (increase in oapaciity lihait 
the experts (say they can achieve with 
computers may be impossible. EsHimaftes 
l>y die moon men range up to five 
limes the density of a road for PRTs 
and automatic highways, but once all 
the safety devices have been accounted 
fo" the capacity may actually be lower 
than on a normal highway. The PRTs 
being shown at Transpo, admittedly 


first-.stage developments, whll take only 
about 800 people an hour, and wh/ile 
a commercial project being built at 
Morgantown, West Virginia, does l^etiter 
than this, it still has only the capacity 
of a highway. Congestion is endemic 
to nearly all successful transport. 

There are doubts, too, about the 
labour savings claimed for com¬ 
puter-operated transport. Bart has 
cut labour, but not atl that significantly, 
and only through capital outlay on 
which it has little hope of seeing a 
return. Compuiters always need more 
people than originally planned, and the 
people the>' ne^ get paid more than 
forecast. Well, the railways lost money 
at first, too 

Finally, there is the quesition of pub¬ 
lic acceptabd'liity. The new systems are 
tiying to compete with the personal 
service of a oar, but they may prove 
chillingly impersonal. On a trial run 
of Bart, a San Francisco journalist, an 
environmentalist who bciasted of hav¬ 
ing a five-bicydle family, spent the 
whole trip thinking of excuses not to 
commute on »iit. He was afraid lifie 
machines were becoming more import¬ 
ant 'than people. He clearly was not 
going Ito be the one to give up his 
private car. 


People-movers 

A driverless bus, with electronic boxes 
perched erect on its seats like anxiou.s 
robot passengers, approached an inter¬ 
change on a concrete railway. Its 
approach triggered an automatic 
mechanism: a curved rail sprouted 
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The Associated Portland Cement Manufacturers Limited The Parent Company 


Growth prospects at home more encouraging— 
outlook overseas continues extremely good 


The 73 rd Annual General Meeting of The Associated 
Portland Cement Manufacturers, Limited will bo held 
on June 12 at 21 Tothill Street, London, S.W.l. 

The following are extracts from the circulated staicmcnl 
of the C'hairmun, Sir John Reiss: 

It IS pleasing to present, for the second successive year, a 
report which shows subsiantial improvements in piolits. 
The group accounts show an increase in turnover o1 
£25 million, and an increase in trading profit after 
depreciation of £8 million, when compared with P^ 70 . 

In the parent company, the tonnage of ccmeni sold shows 
a small improvement, but the total turnover figure has 
increased by £164 million, largely reflecting the bcnctii 
of recent cement price increases. T he trading profit after 
depreciation has improved by £6 million, Wc have again 
been helped by low taxation charges arising frmn high 
allowances on new capital expenditure, part of which is 
spread over a period of years. 

I'hc total capital expenditure hy the group during the year 
was £ 28 , 850 ,(XX) of which £l 6 , 26 ^, 0 t )0 was in the 
United Kingdom. 

Your Directors again consider it desirable to bring the 
issued capital of the Company more into line with the 
capital permanently employed in the business and propose 
that the authorised share capital should be increased to 
£ 90 , 000,000 and that £ 26 , 994.760 of the Company's 
reserves should be capitalised and applied in payment of 
one new £1 share lor every £2 of ordinary stock. 

PAST YEAR 

Wc were able to increase the price of cement on 1 0 th May 
1971 by an amount which enabled us to obtain a 
return on capital employed in line with the findings of 
the Restrictive Practices Court of 1961 . T he increase of 
£ 1.40 a tonne was the biggest we had ever had to make. 
The fact is, that under the National Board for Prices and 
Incomes wc were not allowed for over three years to earn a 
reasonable return on capital and the two increases in price 
in April and October 1970 , whilst welcome, still left us 
with a very much lower return than was netxssary to 
enable us to modernise and expand production to meet 
future demand. 

it must be remembered that, up to last year, wc had been 
running at 84 % of capacity in a market which had b^n 
static since 1968 and this lovv rate of capacity utilisation 
is just as important a factor in costs of production as 
fuel and power. 

Wc were able to close a further works during the year as 
the output from NorthHccl built up in spite of Mtiite 
serious running-in dilhcultics at this plant. l am glad to 
say that the sixth kiln came on stream last December and 
our difliciilties have now been overcome. We exported 
about the same tonnage of cement last year and could 
have increas^ this if wc had had the tonnage available. 
Prices continued to be poor but began to move up 
towards th® end of the year. 

Ouf Special Products Division had a good year in spite 


of increased compel it lun in decorative finishes. Sales of 
SulfacTctc sulphate resi.sting Portland cement and 
Walcreie Masonry cement were also good. Our Whiling 
Division continued to show good results and extra 
production facilities are being built at our Humber and 
Swanscombe works to meet the increasing demand for 
this material for paper-making purposes. 

THIS YEAR 

Wc have had another mild winter but of course wc have 
suffered, like everyofiO else, from the coal strike and the 
resultant power cuts at the end of Lebruary. 1 am glad to 
say that we were able to supply our customers with all 
they required. 

At the request of the CBI wc joined in the undertaking 
not to increase prices by moie than 5 ";;. except in wholly 
cxccpiional circumstances, until the end of July this year. 
We were glad to improve on this and recently announced 
that our prices would remain unchanged until the end of 
this year - an overall period of nearly J 9 months. 

There is every pros|)ect of an increase in demand at home 
this year of at least 3 % which, together with oui 
Northfieet works operating at full output and improved 
export margins, should result in belter returns than were 
achieved last year. 

OVERSEAS COMPANIES 

I concluded my remarks last year by expressing the view 
that by the end of 1972 deliveries overseas were likely to 
exceed those in the United Kingdom for the first time in 
our history. In 1971 overseas deliveries reached a level 
only some 8"^ below those at home. Although this is a 
remarkable development, bearing in mind that as .short a 
lime as six years ago deliveries overseas totalled considerably 
less than 50 % of the United Kingdom figure, I think it is 
appropriate to emphasise that our shareholdings in the 
various overseas companies vary in si/e considerably and, 
therefore, in the contribution they make to the Group 
earnings. 

The Chairman then reviewed the Group’s operations in 
Australia, New Zealand, Mexico, Last Africa, South Africa, 
Rhodesia, Nigeria, Spain, Malaysia, Singapore and 
Canada 

IN CONCLUSION 

Let us hope that we are on the threshold of returning to 
more normal growth conditions. T his, coupled with our 
strength in Special Products, and the rationalisation which 
we have carried out in closing numbers of small uneconomic 
plants and concentrating on fewer but very much larger 
plants, should increase our profitability in the years 
to come. 

Overseas, the prospects continue to look extremely good. 
The use of cement is increasing all over the world, and 
wc shall reap the l^cnefit of this through our associated* 
companies and our consultancy services wherever the 
opportunity presents itself. 
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from apparently nowhere between two 
trades of concrete, the driverless bus 
hit the rail, and switched from one 
track to the other. That was fine. Then 
a government safety expert inserted a 
jack between the rail and the con¬ 
crete border of the track, and exerted 
4,300 lb of pressure on the rail “ If it 
breaks,” said one of the scientis:ts trying 
to turn his dreams into reality, ”weil 
have to go back to the beginning and 
redesign the whole system.” That was 
four weeks before the opening of 
Transpo. 

The Nixon Administration gave 
$i.5m, a stretch of land 750 ft long, 
and nine months to each of the four 
contractors giving birth to personal 
rapid transits (PRTs) at Transpo. 
Sometliing which had existed only 
as an idea on a drawing-board 
had to be turned into a full-size work¬ 
ing transport system ready for the 
public to try it out in one-tenth of the 
time allowed for new aircraft projects. 

Naturally, the contractors overspent 
riieir $i.5m in the first few weeks : it 
would hardly have paid for the public 
relations budget on an aircraft project. 
Four weeks before opening day none of 
the projects was anywhere near working 
properly. 

The driverless bus is probably the 
simplest of the four systems being 
demonstrated at Transpo. It is called 
Dashaveyor, and is built by the Bendix 
Aeraspace Corporation. The idea 
grew from techniques used in ore- 
handling. The vehicle runs on rubber 
tyres along a concrete channel Hori¬ 
zontal guidewheels contact the walls 
of the guideway to keep the vehicle 
travelling on the right track. It has two 
electric traction motors with power 
pick-up from a third rail conductor, 
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as on any electric railway. Speeds 
could be up to 60 mph, though 
on the short Transpo tracks none of 
the systems will be demonstrated at 
more than 20 mph. 

I'he Dashaveyor itself is designed to 
carry 30 passengers, 12 standing, and 
with two vehicles coupled together a 
maximum of nearly 10,000 passengers 
an hour could l>c catered for—or so 
the company claims. There are only 
about a dozen cities in the United 
States that would need a greater den¬ 
sity than that. The control sy.stein is 
what is known as the fixed block type, 
with so-called zones of occupancy on 
the guideway. If one vehicle is in a 
zone, others arc automatically stopped 
from entering it. This, it is argued, 
requires less computer memory and 
electronic equipment than the so-called 
moving block system that some of the 
other systems at Transpo have installed. 
With the moving Idock, the safe zone 
of occupancy movies as the vehicle 
moves, so tliai it travels inside its own 
pocket of space. To do this the vehicle 
has to transmit precise information 
about its exact location to all the other 
vehicles. 

Such a syteni has been built by Ford 
Motor at I’ranspo. There arc reflectors, 
looking like ordinary bic^rle reflectors, 
set in the track, which the vehicle can 
read according to the pattern in which 
they are arranged. A light .source, comes 
off the vehicle and is reflected back, 
like the devices used to open doors in 
supermarkets. 'Ihere are also cables 
on the track which the vehicle crosses 
every few feet, and counts with its 
antennae. And then there is yet anotlicr 
check on where the vehicle has got to : 
this is based on the number of revolu¬ 
tions of its wheels. Finally, electronic 


beams tell whether the vehicle is going 
too fast, and slow it down if necessary. 
If anything goes wrong, everything 
shuts down. 

The Ford people-mover is designed 
for 24 people, and could be overloaded 
to 30. Capacity is |>otentiaUy high, 
because as little as a 2-second gap 
between vehicles is theoretically pos¬ 
sible. When the vehicle wants to change 
direction it docs so on its own, which 
saves a great deal of time. An ordinary 
railway requires a time-consuming rail 
switch, for which at least if) seconds 
has to be allowed normally, the 
Ford vehicle wants to change track, a 
guidance wheel simply comes out, like 
a grabbing anii, and catches on to a 
curved rail that is in a fixed po.sition. 
As for the traction, the vehicle has an 
electric motor, but its typical truck 
drivesliaft and transmi.ssion should 
make spare parts easy to obtain, which 
is an im^x)rtant consideration. 

The other two people-movers at 
Transpo are designed for a more per¬ 
sonal service, and have smaller cars, 
although it is arguable tlrat if you are 
not going to travel in privacy in your 
own car, the safety in numbers of a 
bigger vehicle would be preferable. 
One of tliem is a monorail and the 
other a hovercraft. 

The monorail is built by a sulisidiary 
of the Rohr (Jorporation and. unfortun¬ 
ately, has been con.strucied at just the 
height above ground which le.search 
shows will give passengers maximum 
jitters. A light steei rail will run down 
the central reservation of a highway, 
or be cantilevered out from a building. 
The cabs, six-seat plastic velncles, hang 
from wheel assemblies in the guide way, 
and the only tiling to prevent the cab 
falling on the ground is that the sus- 
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pension is greatly overdesigned. This 
is a conservative system, mostly using 
features that have been used for a long 
time. Although the monorail has caught 
the public imagination for years and 
has Ijeen operated in Germany since 
the .beginning of the century, its looks 
are against it. But it is no more 
unsightly than the other IVanspo 
systems and might be cheaper to build. 

The most revolutionary of the four 
systems is the hovercraft built by Trans¬ 
portation Technology, an affiliate of 
Otis Elevator. One advantage of a 
hovercraft is that it can be docked side¬ 
ways, which supposedly would make it 
easier for spare vehicles to be stacked at 
a station, and cut site costs. Abolishing 
the wheels makes for a smaller vehicle, 
a quarter of the weight of an equiva¬ 
lent steel^heel-on-steel-rail railway 
carriage. Power consumption h a 
thorny issue, and the Transpo project 
should generate some figures on this. 

Transportation Technology uses 
linear induction motors, which are 
inherently noise and vibration-free ; 
they have no moving parts, and there¬ 
fore virtually no maintenance costs. 
Guidance is done by electromagnets 
which draw the hovercraft smoothly 
on to a siding when told to do so by 
the computer. 


It's magnetic, 
but... 


Scienfti^ts in Germany, Japan and the 
United Staites are showing an increased 
interest in magnetic •suspensiion as a 
means of propdling trains beyond the 
speed ait which a steel wiheel will stay 
on a steel raiiJ. Partly tins is because 
these countries came laite to whed-less 
trains, for both France and Bniitain have 
already gone a long way down the line 
with hoveiitrainis running on air 
cushions <at around 200 mph. Maybe, 
as one United States official put i>t ; 
Ir looks more promising bccausr wo 
havrn’i done enough research yet to 
find out what the bugs are. 

But intensive study of the transport 
needs of the north-east of the United 
States .suggests that acquiring the land 
for a very fast new railway of soirie 
kind will prohaMv be justified in the 
1980s. 

Japan and dhe United Staites are 
looking at 'magnets that work on 'the 
jjrinciple of repulsion, while Germany, 
which is 'the only country wiith a •te.st 
train running, has staked its money on 
the kind that attract. The advantage 
of repulsion is that it allows a train to 


Morgantown's headless horses 


At Morgantown, West Virginia, the 
local university had to expand but 
could not do so at its existing campus, 
so another campus had to be built a 
couple of miles away. ThLs created 
the problem of getting 1,100 students 
with a 9 am downtown class to their 
10 am class uptown, and at first they 
used buses. But this simply spilt further 
congestion on to already crowded 
streets, and there was the inevitable 
problem of rising labour costs. So the 
city and university w'crc willing to be 
the guinea pigs for a totally new PRT 
system. The dirccior of the project, Mr 
Bernard Vicrling, comes from the 
aviation busine.ss, and explains a philo¬ 
sophy that has been over-exploited by 
aircraft firms but seldom heard in 
public transport: 

The airlines kept their fares down for 
2*^ vears h(*(aijsp every five vears thev 
got a moie eronoinie aeroplane. Buses 
in a plaie like Morgantown give an 
•irregular and infrequent service, but 
wnh an automated system you ran 
have a Hexibihty of nperaiu'-n. and 
guaranttt a person a vehicle within 
two to five minutes of presi-ilng a 
button. 

He compares this guarantee of service 
with the success of Eastern Airlines’ 

■ shuttle service between Boston, New 

_*_ 


York and Washington. Eastern had 
surplus aircraft and did not know what 
to do with them. The demand for a 
shuttle was not there originally, but 
when the service was created the traffic 
was generated. Traffic, Mr Vicrling 
believes, is geared to what it enables 
the passenger to do. The jet encouraged 
travel, because people could fit in 
longer distances in a day. Mr Vicrling 
was deputy director of the ill-fated 
supersonic airliner project. 

The rubber-ly red Morgantown 
vehicles will operate a scheduled ser¬ 
vice at peak hours, and will be sum¬ 
moned by flush-button during off-peak 
hours. Gaps between vehicles arc an 
order of magnitude shorter than on 
conventional rapid transit, the vehicle 
guiding itself. Stations ^will be moni¬ 
tored by dosed circuit television. If 
too many passengers try to board a 
car, a monitor in the main cxintrol 
centre will switch on the public 
addre.ss sy.stcm and ask some of them 
to get off, assuring them that another 
car is being sent right away to pick 
them up. The initial investment on 
this sort of system is obviously high, 
but some independent studies have 
shown that in .some situations it could 
be cheaper than a bus service. 
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Have they really struck oil and 
natural gas in New Zealand ? 

Which is the best time of year to visit 
Australia ? 

How many Australians own their 
own homes ? 

is it easy to get accommodation in 
Australia ? 

What proportion of Australia’s 
population lives in the capital cities ? 

Would you say that Australians are 
beer or wine drinkers ? 

How important are nickel and iron 
ore in Australia's future ? 

Is there colour TV in Australia ? 

Who can give yjM 
the answers to all these 
questions? 

ANZ Bank! 


And that's as it should be. With over 1,500 
offices throughout Australia and New Zealand, 
we're in business to see that you get the facts you 
need to know about this territory as well as 
advising you on how to make those first vital 
Contacts. 

Our travel service—ANZ Travel—can take 
care of all your requirements when you make that 
important trip. 

Expand your business with our help. Just 
write to us on your company letterhead, and we'll 
be happy to send you any information you need. 


Am 


BANK 


AUSTRALIA AIMO NSW ZEALAND 
BANKING GROUP LIMITED 

incorporating ANZ B»nk and ES & A Bank 

71 Cornhill, London EC 3 V 3 PR. Tel: 01 -623 7111 



Think Bank 

when it comes to 
banking and business 
on an international scale, 

Sanwa thinks enough about you 
to think differently about you. 

After all, your problems are 
different from anyone else's. 

And different problems 
mean different answers. 

That's exactly what you 
get at Sanwa. 

Which is something you should 
think about. 

^ SANWA BANK 

Head Office: Fushimi-marhi, Higashi-ku, Osaka 
Cable Addres.^; SANWABANK OSAKA 
Tokyo Office: 1 - 1 - 1 , Hitotsiibashi, Chiyod.i-ku, Tokyo 
Cable Address; SANWABANK TOKYO 
New York Agency: 1 Chase Manhattan Plaza, New York 
London Branch: 31 ^ 45 , Gresham Street, London L.C .2 
San Francisco Branch: 300 Montgomery Street, San Francisco 
Hong Kong Branch: 20 , Dos Voeux Road, Hong Kong 
Frankfurt Representative Office: 6000 Frankfurt/Main 
Goethe Slrasse 22 

Sydney Representative Office: 4116 Australia 
Square, Sydney. N.S.W. 2000 
Singapore Representative Office: 35 - 36 , Phillip 
Street, Singapore 1 
Affiliates: 

The Sanwa Bank of California: 300 Montgomery 
Street, San Francisco 

Associated Japanese Bank (International) Ltd: 

29-30 Cornhill, London E.C. 3 
Commercial Continental Ltd: 333 - 339 . George Stieei, 
Sydney, N.S.W. 2000 

furofmance: 9 , Avenue Hoche, Paris-Vlll* 
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nin highor off Ihe 'tirack, which makes 
k more tolerant of iriegulaiitues, Uke 
stones thrown by small boys ; public 
tran$p)ort is expected to achieve an 
almost nil accident rate, something all 
new systems must reckon with. 

The obvious competition to mag¬ 
netic trains is a hover train, but the 
Japanese say that one of the draw¬ 
backs of an air cushion is how to 
collect current : theire has to be an 
electric current to generate the flow 
of air, and 'this has to be picked up 
from the 'track which has proved to 
be a thorny problem at high speeds. 
Mt^notic suspension does not have 
thitfi trouble ; less cneigy iis needed, and 
less heavy ^uipment has to be carried 
on itlie train. Once the magnets have 
been charged, they 'tend to stay charged 
and 'to liose very little en'engy in 'holding 
the train up. Another reason why the 
Japanese like them is the large num¬ 
ber of mountains in Japan ; 6o per 
cent of the fast new railway the 
Japanese are thinking of building in 
the 198QS will be in tunnels. There are 
serious air current probleims if hover¬ 
craft are put in tunnels The 'theoretical 
maximum speeds of magnetic suspen¬ 
sion trains are also higher than with 
air cushion . 350'mph should be mudi 
easier to achieve. 

Tlie superconducting magnets that 
have lieen developed recently have 
l)oosted the popularity of magnetic 
systems. Ordinary magnets have a resis¬ 
tance where the elec>tpiioi»ty passes 
through the wires, and this creates loss 
of power, or drag. But at very low 
temperature®*-Happroaching absolute 
zero—'there is in some conducting 
metals no electrical resistance whatso¬ 
ever, and all the power can go into 
forward pxopukion. The only problem 
is to get down to such low tempera¬ 
tures. Liquid helium at present looks 
the most Hkely substance for doing so, 
but it can be a brute. 

Yet the gap between what can be 
worked out on paper, and how it 
behave when engineers actually try to 
build it 'is huge, and all the time Mnall, 
unspeotacular but very effective 
improvements in stcel-wheel-on-steel- 
mil (like those being pioneered by 
Bniitish Rail alt lits Derby rescanrah 
t'cntre) promise to whittle away much 
of the advantiage of /these revolutionary 
'^ysiems. The final decision, however, 
may be based on unquantifiable 
e nvironmental pay-offs rather than pure 
logic, Which makes it very difficult at 
this stage to pick the winners. 

TMs mirvey was wriltan by Richard 
Catahkam 
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Heavy going 


What has gone berfore Wds' stuff 
compared with what the Regional Plan 
Association of New York proposes for 
Manhattan : a gravity vacuum 'train. 
Yet it miight aotualiy be simpler to 
operate : there are fewer electronics. 
It is one of those ideas 'that are both 
simple and daringly revolutionary. The 
train accelerates down a sloping tube 
by the force of its own gravity, and 
decelerates by gravity as it rises to the 
next .‘Jtiation. If a 'train could move 
through a vacuum on friotionlew 
wheels, it would do so at remarkable 
.speed with absolutely no consumption 
of [)ower. In real life there would be 
.some fKAver loss to be overcome by 
opening a valve to create air pressure 
behind the /train, and push it forward. 
On the upward journey th'is air pres- 
.sure woM l>c applied -at -the front of 
the train, thus decelerating it at a pro¬ 
gressively faster rate. Gravity would 
provide roughly two-thirds of the total 
energy and atmospheric air the remain¬ 
ing ithiid, pennitting unprecedented 
fuel economy and ininimal pollution 

Another feature of gravity is that 
it would apparently permit aoceleratnom 
of people in a fashion 'they wouW not 
feel or perceive, a feature first noted 
by a Britiish engineer around 1910. This 
would permit higher .speeds than the 
4 mph per second acceleration or 
deceleration normally considered the 
maximum tolerable for passengers. This 
principle of comfort lias been fllustraited 
i)y standing a piece of chalk on a 
pendulum, and swinging 'the pendulum. 
The chalk does TK>t fail over because 
it is naturaiMy accelerated along wiith 
the pendulum. Speeils of up to 200 
mpii over relaitively -shorft distances are 
therefore considered possible by the 
advocates of gravity vacuum trains. A 
furtber advantage is that tight-fitling 
tunnels would allow tubes to he nar¬ 
rower, .saving on costs. 

Gravity vacuum would require high 
densities of traffic and a mimmuim 
spacing between stations of two or three 
miles. A lot of development work is 
required to see if it 'really is practicable, 
and support is not forthcoming from 
the Administration. 

Every American city has a different 
transport probleni, and maybe each 
needs a unique tedinological solution. 
If so, development costs may be pro¬ 
hibitive, and anyway a majot' city is 
unlikely /to commit itself to an entirely 
new syeDem until it has been tried out 
SMCcesMuHy in a small town lake 


lOI 

Morgantown. New York also has a pro¬ 
posal for conveyor belts for pedestrians 
in the central business district. A group 
of businessmen headed by Mr David 
Rockefeller would be wd'lling to put 
up part of the money if the Administra¬ 
tion put up the rest on the cost-shairing 
principle applied to many conventional 
transport investments, but Washington 
will not buy it. 


On the buses 


With the exce[)tion of British Rail’s 
hotted up trains, almost all the new 
ideas today presuppose the laying of 
new track at great expense and con¬ 
siderable environmental blight, witli- 
out any guaiantee of doing more tlian 
supplement the car. Eventually, die 
people-movers could perhaps handle 
freight too, and come close to elimi¬ 
nating the need for other forms of 
town traffic. Then, perhaps, it might 
l)e possible to dream of digging up the 
concrete and rq>lanting streets as 
gardens, which would go .some way 
towards compensating for the network 
of more 01 less hideous overhead 
structures carrying die new people- 
movers. But il is a fairly distant dream, 
and the authorities can be forgiven for 
feeling that they want to see .someone 
else try out these systems before they 
do. 

There is no excuse, though, for the 
way feel are being dragged over the 
quite simple and certainly inofTcnsive 
dial-a-hus system that would give the 
customers of public transport a door- 
to-door service almost like a taxi. Ford 
and General Motors, fared with the 
possibility that they may not be able 
to go on building cars at the present 
rate, are both very interested in dial- 
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a-bus and, as OM claims, 

WcVr not applying; irnprovrmcnis that 
wr’rc already aware of 
—which is the sort of waste of tech¬ 
nology of which the Americans are not 
usually guilty. 

In igho (iM embarked on an 
exhaustive study of the potential of 
dial-a-hus. It wanted to find a city 
without a tiansport problem : if the 
buses worked there they would w'ork 
anywhere. The company chose Warren, 
Michigan, a suburban satellite of 
Detroit, with no city centre hut 21 
different shopping centres, making it a 
mini-Los Angeles. In perhaps the most 
detailed studs of dial-a-bus yet CtM 
found that at $1.2'’^ a ride, just under 
a taxi fare, the system would attract 
.^,f)()o fiassengers a day, at which level 
it would break even, including capital 
charges. Taking advantage of federal 
gra»its, the fare could he cut to <)o 
cents and traffic c|uadrupled, TIM 
lacked the nerve to implement such a 
ss stern (who wouldn't?) f)artiv 
because the city failed to recfifuhse 
that it had a transport jirohlem. 

Vet about a <{uarter of all Amcricaii 
households have no car, and in the 
centre of f)ig towns, this rises to over 
a third. For elderly households it 
jum])s to nearly half. By i()8o, loom 
people in the United Slates wall he 
either loo young to drive or over (>f). 
Dial-a-l)us Is a feasible system in 
many low-density areas. 

ll works this wav : passengers 
telephone the bus company, which 
feeds all calls into a roni|)uter, which 
then signals the nearest minibu.s to 
pick that passenger up from his own 
front dooi. Each driver has a two-w'av 
radio and a digital printer, Fa'cii if 
the system were uncommercia!, which 
it is not, it would still he cheaper than 
i>uilding raj)id transit lines. For the 
|)rice of one San Francisco Barf, eveiv 
commuter could own his own minibus. 

Some minibus operations have been 
{)lanned badly and ran into trouble, 
u^hicli is natural enough with a new 
sy^'ienr Investment in a computer 
seeuix unavoidable, and is a big capital 
expense, diough some small operations 
-little more than a one-man hand— 
have proved successful. One is at Fort 
Walton Beach, Florida, launched on 
$21,000 capital. It charges only f)0 
cents, ain\ is expanding. Rut there was 
no local bus system to lobby against 
it : hiis companies are monopolies and 
fight bitterly any attempt to rival 
the ancient a>ui declining .services 
they offer the pulilic. But most dial- 
a-hus passengers do not use conven¬ 
tional buses anyway. 
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The moving 
highway 

Automated road surfaces are one of the 
favourite dreams of the advanced sys¬ 
tems staff in the United States 
Department of Transportation. The 
goal is ito find some way of incorporat¬ 
ing private care, in which so much has 
been invested already, in a special track 
for the densest routes. Witli tlie cars 
guided electronically, the separation 
distance between them could be cut ; 
the width and cost of the road could 
be cu‘t ; and noise and polhition- 
causeni chiefly by the stop-start nature 
of current driving—would be cut. It is 
the sort of advances! traffic control now 
used in the aii only a]>p]ied to rnotori.sts 
on the ground. 

Both Ford and General Motois have 
been looking at dual-mode vehicles. 
Most of them flounder on the Ic.ss-than- 
pcrfe("t reliability of the average 
motorist’s |X)orly-maintained car. It 
would y>robably have to go over a ramp 
j)acked with electronic devices to ie.s't 
the brakes, and so on, before it could 
be risked on the automated track. 
Another problem is brakes, (^ars could, 
jrerhaps, be driven by electric motors 
while on the track and rheir brakes 
applied electronically, but -that sounds 
ail expensive extra. Things would be 
a lot easier if the cars were driven 
on to pallets, and the whole roadbed 
moved like a walking pavement, but 
that would need a lot of energy. 

The saving in road .space, and so in 
road costs, would, ju.'Jt the same, jusftify 
quite expensive additions to the ordin¬ 
ary family’s car. But there is a lot that 
can he done almost immediately with¬ 
out such radical change.s. For example, 
ino.st American traffic lights do not 
have any electronic sensor. Charleston, 
South Carolina, equipped 90 intersec¬ 
tions and found the traffic flow rose 
by a fiftli and accidents fell by a fifth. 

.Another twist is to use electromag¬ 
netic sensors that (an recogni.se the 
metal in a vehicle, and so distinguish 
between different types of traffic. 
Priority could then "be given to buses 
at traffic lights. The metal would signal 
“ I’m a bus,” and the sensor would 
count it as equivalent to 60 cars, and 
let it through. 

The Dan Ryan Expressway in 
Chicago has a computer controlled 
.sy^gem to inoni'tor the ramps approach¬ 
ing it. Lights in the control room give 
traffic flows and help to regulate the 
amount of traffic going through. Let 
in too m>ich traffic, and the average 
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Look, no hands 


sjjeed drops, .so 'redaoing the number 
of vehicles that can get ithrough. The 
balance is a subtle one, whioh goes a 
long way to convince sceptics of the 
key role of computers in traffic control. 

Finally, parking spaces occupy aboiil 
a quarter of the land area of the 
average American factory, and an 
ingenious way of putting 22 cars in the 
s|)af4* normally taken by two is being 
shown at 'IVan.sipo. A New York 
entrepreneur who owned .several 
lu)spitals found that whenever he 
arrived at any of them he could 
not find a place to park. So he 
hired ronsultants to find the an.swer. 
He was al>oui to sign a contract in 
Switzerland when he found a Gali- 
fornian company had been working on 
the same -idea and was ready to go into 
production with it. 5 io he bought the 
company. 

The Park Mobile fotacks cars on a 
moving bek. Ft can be .self-ser\dce, and 
it take.s 45 seconds to re-call a car at 
the top of the beh. It works by drop¬ 
ping a coin, turning a key or using a 
(icdit card. The structure can be erec¬ 
ted in a week. It is rather ugly, hut 
can be covered over, adding another 
$;p,ooo or so to the baric $90,00*^ 
price 



Whara did / park my car 
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the 

cx>mputer 

and 

industry 



Favoured by an abundance of 
low-cost labour and materials, 
minimal taxation, unlimited 
markets and insignificant foreign 
competition, the Victorian manu¬ 
facturer could be virtually assured 
of the handsome profits that 
allowed his entrepreneurial spirit 
free rein. 

Today, in the face of slim 
profit margins, high costs, punitive 
taxation, and rigorous competition, the entrepreneurial spirit continues to triumph. I’he modern 
industrialist succeeds, in an environment whose size and complexity would have appalled his fore¬ 
bears, by the skilful exploitation of scientific, computer-based management techniques. With these, 
he constantly monitors and controls his operations; achieves a flexibility that allows his immediate 
response to the demands of rapidly changing internal and external circumstances; deploys his men, 
money and machines in the most profitable ways; is served rather than swamped by his paperwork; 
and plans rationally and confidently for the future. 

When it comes to the choice of a computer,successful manufacturers all over the world come to 
Univac. Because Univac provides the quality they trust at costs they recogni.se as realistic. Univac 
offers unrivalled value for money in hardware. Experienced on-site support at no extra charge. 
Comprehensive trouble-free software. An undi.sputed lead in techniques like real-time and on-line 

E rocessing and communications handling that are as important to industry as its machine tools. And 
Jnivac’s production control packages, a suite of pre-designed programs for step-by-step implemen¬ 
tation of a total factory management system including integrated planning and scheduling, bill of 
materials processing, multi-level inventory control, and simulation models that help to optimise these 
ftmetions. 

It’s no coincidence that today’s profit-conscious industrial entrepreneurs choose Univac. For 
nothing can beat an alliance of imaginative enterprise with successful experience. 




UNIVAC 

PROFIT FROfVT EXPERIENCE 


UNIVAC Divisioa Sperry Rand Ltd., x6o Easton Road, London N.W.i 


01-387 0911 
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Britain 


The law's in the making 
every day 


It is a long time since the British 
public has had the experience of seeing 
the law being shaped under its very 
eyes. It is happening with a vengeance 
now. The Court of Appeal was ex¬ 
pected to give its judgment on Friday 
on the railway unions* appeal against 
the ballot ordered by the National 
Industrial Relations Court. 

The unions are now seriously 
alarmed at the way the NIRC has been 
building up a body of case law since it 
began serious hearings less than a 
month ago. Precedents are being set 
with each decLsion, and, as Mr Morris 
Finer, QC, said on behalf of the 
Transport Salaried Staffs’ Association: 
“ It is of tile utmost importance how 
these first cases are dealt with.” Mr 
Edward Short, Labour’s deputy leader, 
urged the unions on Wednesday to 
exploit every loophole in the act to 
the full. But the unions have reckoned 
on doing just that from the start. 

The argument before the appeal 
judges has hinged on how much 
discretion was left to the NIRC when 
it was ruling on the emergency appli¬ 
cation that the Government made 
when it asked for a compulsory ballot. 
It looks increasingly as if the unions 
have only two grounds on which they 
oaii fig«ht such an application: that 
there is no emergency in the sense of 
tlxe damage that the strike (or, widi 
the railwaymen, thedr go-slow) can 
do to the economy, or that the 
Secretary of State for Employment has 
been “ misdirected *’ and is obviously 
in the wrong. 

The unions did succeed in con¬ 
vincing the president of the court. Sir 
John Donaldson, that Mr Macmillan 
was wrong on two points, Sir John 
ruled that railwaymen are under no 
obligation to work cither on Sundays 
or on their rostered rest days. Had they 
merely stayed away on those days, 


the NIRC might well have turned 
down both the Government’s applica¬ 
tion for a cooling-off period and for a 
compulsory ballot, and many members 
of the cabinet were genuinely afraid 
before the application that this was 
what would happen. 

The deciding factor seems to have 
been evidence that the work-to-ruie 
was a calculated attempt to disrupt 
the railways. As Sir John put it : 

This is a breach of the fundamental 
obligation of e\'ery employee to behave 
fairly to his employer and to do a fair 
(Jay\s work, 

a point that the unions strongly 
challenged before the appeal judges. 

So the first point for industry to 
note is that a ban on overtime 
looks very much as if it will not be 
regarded as a breach of contract, 
except where overtime is specifically 
written into the contract, and unions 
will in future probably take good care 
that it is not. But it also looks as if 
most work-to-rules will be regarded as 
a breach, which should give shop 
stewards something to think over. 

The NIRC made an equally 
important decision last week when it 
laid down that unions are responsible 
for their shop stewards. It gave the 
Transport and General Workers’ 
Union ai days to discipline its 
Merseyside stewards, who are organis¬ 
ing the blacking of lorries. If the 
TGWU does not take action it will 
face contempt charges again. On 
Thursday, the court confirmed an 
interim injunction against similar 
blackiing in Hull, thus sealing another 
loophole that some unions hoped to 
exploit. Unions will not be able to 
pass the buck by claiming that they 
cannot control their stewards unless 
the TGWU succeeds in getting both 
decisions reversed on appeal. 

. Meanwhile, the TGWU is still trying 


to badger the Trades Union Congress 
into coughing up the £35,000 it had 
to pay as a fine after the last contempt 
decision. The TUG ha-s accepted the 
formula that “ the movement i^hould 
accept a measure of financial respons¬ 
ibility,” but that does not mean that 
it will pay the fine. 

Around a third of the TUC 
general council is opposed to giving 
a penny to the TGWU, but cannot 
command a majority for this. So, next 
week, the moderates will propose a 
compromise forrimla. This will call on 
all individual unions to contribute as 
tfhey feel fit. Mr Jones will hardly be 
able to bridle at that. But the 
moderate unions will not give any¬ 
thing, and most other unions are 
likely to make no more than a token 
donation. If this formula is rejected, 
the moderates will start muttering that 
if the TUC pays the fine they will 
withhold their affiliation fees. 

'Fhere are still major questions 
about the act to be answered. There 
have not yet been any major test 
cases on the recognition of unions, 
although a few are pending from small 
unions like the Telephonists’ Staff 
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As5sociation, which is trying to chal- 
Jenge the Union of Post Office 
Workers. 

The first judgment on an unfair 
sacking claim is expected within a 
week. In this case a trade union secre¬ 
tary, Mr Clive Jenkins of the Associa- 
tioTi of Scientific, Teclinic^l and 
Managerial Staffs, appeared personally 
before the court to represent the 
interests of one of his members, while 
loudly berating the workings of the 
act when outside it. 


Eneineers 


Cooling off 


The engineers’ disputes that have been 
dragging on in the Manchester area 


since late in March are beginning to 
fade quietly away. Over 60 settlements 
have been reached so far, leaving 40 
works still hit by various forms of labour 
trouble. Some of the.se are in their 
65th day. The biggest break in the 
union front so far came on Monday 
when the Amalgamated Engineering 
Workers’ Union decided to drop shor¬ 
ter hours from the claims it had been 
pressing through a myriad of go-slows, 
sit-ins and .strikes. The employers have 
stuck remarkably firmly to their argu¬ 
ment that the working week was a 
subject for national negotiation only, 
'Fhe union cliinbdown meant that at 
least 10 disputes were in the folding-up 
stage by Thursday night. 

The employers’ resolve was stiffened 
considerably by the decision of the 


The court's powers 


The National Indastrial Relations 
Court has now been in existence five 
months. Its jurisdiction covers : 

• Emergency strikes : If the Govern¬ 
ment thinks any strike is going to 
create a national emergency, it can ask 
the court for a cooling-off period or a 
compulsory ballot of the strikers. The 
Government must demonstrate that a 
cooling-off period would do some good, 
or that there is reason to suppose a 
ballot would show a majority again.st a 
strike. 

The court has only to decide whether 
the strike is a national emergency ; in 
particular, whether it would be “ gravely 
injurious to the national economy.” It 
can reject the Governmenr’.s judgment 
on the other points only if it thinks 
the Secretary of State for Employment 
has been “ misdirected.” 

• Unfair strikes : The act classifies 
several forms of strikes that are “ unfair 
industrial practices.” A strike not called 
by a registered union, and where inade¬ 
quate notice is given, is prima facie an 
unfair industrial practice. Ihis makes 
most unofficial strikes and many official 
ones (since few unions have registered) 
unfair. 

But the court cannot take action off 
its own bat. An employer has to take 
the offenders to court, cither the union 
Itself or the local leaders (usually shop 
.stewards) if it is an unofficial .strike. He 
cannot take action against the strikers 
themselves. 

If the court finds that the strike is 
an unfail industrial practice, it can 
issue a restraining order, telling the 
leaders to tell the men to go back to 
work. Alurrn,uively, it can simply order 
the union or its leaders to pay com¬ 
pensation. 

# Bargaining : Unions can ask the court 
for help when an employer refu.ves to 
recognise them. fhe court decides 


Secret ballot 

For otrtain tniployMi of 
tht Britiih Railwayi Board 


In tho lii^ of the BRB pay offar (alXMit which 
you ara balng informad by tha BRBI do you 
wMi to taka part in furthar induitrlal action? 


Plaaai put an X in tho appropriala box 

yes no 


Do not aign thla papar 

Strictly for emergencies 

whether he should be ordered to do 
.so. It refers for guidance to another 
new body, the Commis.sion on Industrial 
Relations, which investigates and gives 
advice. Unions can also apply to the 
court for an agency shop, the new form 
of closed shop, which puts an obligation 
on workers to join the union. The court 
can order a ballot of the workers to 
.sec if they want this. 

• Other issues; The NIRC acts as an 
appeal court from the industrial tri¬ 
bunals, whose main role under the act 
is to rule on unfair sackings. If a man 
has been sacked unfairly, he can be 
compensated by his employer. Both the 
NIRC and the tribunals also devote a 
lot of time to redundancy payments 
disputes under the 1965 act. 

• Goutempt: The NIRC, like any other 
high court, can rule on contempt of 
court. The usual penalty is a fine. i^itH 
jail as the last resort. 


Engineering Employers’ Federation five 
weeks ago to make a £im fund'avail¬ 
able to help its strike-hit members. So 
almost all the settlements reached have 
been what the federation calls “sen¬ 
sible ’’; that is, conceding rises of 
£i. 50-£2 a week against union 
demands of £4 or more. Only five 
firms, including Ernest Scragg and 
Metal Accessories, have bowed out of 
the federation and settled privately 
with the union for bigger concessions. 

At the last count there were still 
19 sit-ins, 5 lay-offs, i strike and 15 
firms hit by sanctions of them 
seriously). Around 14,000 men are still 
involved, compared with the 25,000 at 
the peak a tew weeks ago. But a lot 
of them are now concentrated in a few 
really big disputes where settlements 
have been slow in coming. There are 
still 900 men sitting-in at GKN’s 
James Mills factory, where a £3.50 
offer was rejected this week, and 1,000 
at British Steel’s plants. Another 2,000 
are sitting-in at Hawker Siddeley's 
Woodford plant and Mirrlees diesel 
works, but normal working has been 
resumed, pending talks, at Hawker’s 
Chadderton plant. 

Talks are now in progre.ss on one 
major part of the battlefront: the three 
big GEC/AEI plants in the area. The 
3,500 men laid off from power engin¬ 
eering works at Trafford Park resume 
normal work next Monday, although 
another 1,600 are still sitting-in at the 
GEC/AEI diesel and switchgear plant 
at Openshaw. Mr Hugh Scanlon, who 
started it all, now has a few wounds 
to lick. 


Economy 


Re-employment 


The dramatic drop in unemployment, 
announced on Thursday, was one of 
the most cheering pieces of economic 
news the Government has had in a long 
time. The crude drop of over 100,000 
in the total out of work was the biggest 
in 30 years * it left “ only “ 902, 
unemployed in Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland on May 8th. Unem¬ 
ployment usually falls in the springs 
but not by nearly as much as this ; 
the track indicator (the seasonally 
adjusted wholly unemployed) has 
turned down by 63,0^. To fiU 
ministers’ cup to overflowing, the best 
improvement was centred on the most 
depressed regions. In Northern Ire¬ 
land, the ntunber wholly unemployed 
after seasonal adjustmMts fell from 
7.6 per cent of the labour force to 
7.0 per cent. In Scotlandi it feU from 
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Ibuneedit. 
Webi^it. 
Ibu lease it. 


Brandts pioneered the development of sophisticated 
leasing techniques. Today, Brandts Leasing provides world-wide 
facilities for UK and international companies whose 
requirements involve funds of £100,000 and upwards. 

Brandts Leasing covers, for example, equipment such 
as the US-manufactured Sikorsky S-61N helicopter shown 
above, on lease to Court Line Limited and operated by 
Court Line Helicopters (Pty) Limited in South Africa to 

service ships off the Cape. , , , , 

A substantial part of the finance was provided through 
Wm. Brandt’s Sons & Company Limited under their 
Co-operative Financing Facility with the Export-Import 
Bank of the United States. 

Brandts Lea.sing can also give manufacturers a powerful 
sales weapon by providing leasing arrangements which 
they can offer to their customers. 

For further information, please get in touch with . , . . 

Mr. G. H. DoJsworth, Director, Wm. Brandts (Leasing) Limited, 
36 Fenchurch Street, London EC3P 3AS. Tel: 01-626 5900. 


Bfandts Leasing 

A Division of Brandts the Merchant Bankers 
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Rowntree Mackintosh 


Further growth and expansion 


The year 1971, as planned, saw further growth and 
expansion of the Group. Sale.s ro.se by 14.,3%, profit 
before tax by 42% and earnings per share by 48%. 
The Board is recommending a final dividend of 9% 
making a total of 13% against 11 J% equivalent for 
1970. 

The increase in profit resulted from three main 
factors—the substantial increases in sales, particu¬ 
larly in the last four months of the year, the effects of 
the investment, capital expenditure and other cost¬ 
saving programmes of recent years, and the con¬ 
tinuing benefits of the Rowntree Mackintosh merger. 

At Home 

Our major U.K. operation, the Confectionery 
Division, had a good year and its brand strength 
continued to grow. Large and long-established 
brands, such as Kit Kat and Smarties, as well as 
newer lines, were important contributors to sales 
expansion. Assortments, where we have the major 
share of the market, showed a strong upward trend 
and Quality Street did particularly well. 

A feature of 1971 was the buoyancy in the second 
half of the year following the last major step in the 
merger plans—the integration of the Rowntree and 
Mackintosh .sales forces. This trend has continued 
into 1972. 

The Grocery Division and our Wholesale interests 
also showed improved results. The Transport and 
Distribution Divisions had a very satisfactory year 


and produced the substantial benefits expected from 
the £1 million distribution depot building programme 
of 1970. 

Overseas 

The Overseas Division (Australia, Canada, South 
Africa and Ireland) also had a very good year with 
higher turnover and profits in every country. With 
the Stedman acquisition in Australia, every company 
in this Division now has a strong market share posi¬ 
tion on which to base further marketing developments 
and continue the expansion of the last few years. 

The European Division continued its rapid growth 
with an increa.se in turnover and profits of over 50%. 
About one-half of the increase in turnover came from 
investment in France during the year. The entry of 
the United Kingdom into the E.E.C. will add strength 
to this Division and will give flexibility to our 
operations there. 

The Export Division, which is responsible for sales 
outside the markets served by the Overseas and 
European Divisions, again achieved record sales with 
an increa.se of 16% over the previous year. 

Outlook 

The strength of our brands has increased in 1971 and 
our plans for 1972 are for a continuation of the up¬ 
ward trend in sales volume, in turnover, and in earn¬ 
ings. Progress to date is fully in line with these plans. 

Donald Barron 



1971 

1970 


£000 

£000 

Turnover 

137,594 

120,357 

Trading Profit 

10,570 

7,781 

Interest 

1,413 

1,337 

Profit before Taxation 

9,157 

6,444 

Profit attributable to Ordinary Shares 

4,679 

3,172 

Total Ordinary dividends proposed 

2,340 

2,025 

Earnings per Ordinary Share 

13p 

8.8p 


---Confectionary — ■ .. --- -- 

KIT KAT • QUALITY STREET • SMARTIES • POLO • BLACK MAQIC • GOOD NEWS • ROWNTREE'S PASTtLLES 
AFTER EIGHT • WEEK-END • AERO • ROLO • DAIRY BOX • TOFFO • MATCHMAKERS • JELLYTOTS • WALNUT WHIPS 

- Grocery - 

BLUE RIBAND • CREAMOl A CUSTAHD • PAN YAN PICKLES • TABLE JELLIES • COCOA • SUN-PAT NUTS • PEANUT BUTTER 
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6.8 per cent to 6.2 per cent. Unfilled 
vacancies rose by 10421, double the 
average for the month. 

One possible explanation is that 
industry was taking on extra men to 
make up the temporary loss of pro-^ 
duction during the miners’ strike ; 
another is that a little bit of the indus¬ 
trial confidence that Mr Baiber has 
been trying to stimulate with his huge 
tax cuts really has begun to blossom 
with the spring ; a third is that this 
one month’s figures are, for some 
reason, misleading. Probably there is 
some truth in all three. The earlier 
economic indicators this week had not 
advertised the glad tidings in advance. 

If the official index is to be believed, 
manufacturing production was less in 
March than it had been in January, 
although factories should have been 
working at full steam to recoup the 
12 per cent of output lost in February 
through the power cuts. Yet the 
Department of Employment suggests 
that the accelerated rise in average 
earnings in March—up 1.7 per cent in 
only two months (ie, an annual infla¬ 
tion rate of over 10 per cent)—could be 
partly explained by extra hours worked 
to catch up. The mystery is what hap¬ 
pened to that extra overtime: or can 
one guess? The European commission, 
in its latest economic report, says that 
Britain will be lucky to get a 3J per 
cent increase in gross national product 
this year let alone the 4J-5 per cent 
Mr Barber is looking for. But that was 
before the news of the drop in 
unemployment, 

Vat 

Flat-footed 

When the first serious attack on the 
Finance Bill came on Tuesday night, 
after nearly two weeks of debate in 
the Commons, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was ready for it—more or 
less. It had been known that the 
Opposition’s fire would come from 
kiddies’ comer, and would concentrate 
on the taxing for the first time of 
children’s clothes. As advertised, the 
critics were primarily concerned about 
shoes, anticipating a generation whose 
feet would be deformed and whose 
limbs would be knotted with rheum¬ 
atism if their shoes became liable to 
*0 per cent value-added tax (although 
they pay an element of selective 
•‘mployraent tax now). MPs told 
harrowing tales of their own narrow 
feet and high insteps, and it was use¬ 
less for Mr Barber to point out that, 
t>n the asiumptku) ^at a child needed 
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an average of 2| new pairs of shoes 
a year, the tax would represent only 
an extra £i on their price. So he 
promised a special committee to look 
for any correlation between the price 
of shoes and bad feet (it is to report 
in plenty of time to give children’s 
shoes a zero-rating next year if 
necessary) and got himself, more or 
less unscathed, off the hook. 

Tn fact, it was not so much the price 
of children’s shoes that was at issue as 
the extent to which the Opposition 
can force so many exemptions and zero- 
ratings on Vat that it ceases to be 
a general, low tax on consumption and 
becomes instead a relatively highly 
rated replica of purchase tax, with all 
the old anomalies that made purchase 
tax such an infuriating and unfair 
method of raising revenue. However, 
under Mr Denis Healey’s leadership, 
the attack has not gained much 
ground. The Cliancellor has prob¬ 
ably made too many goods and services 
tax-free at the outset, for altliough Vat 
is nominally to be at 10 per cent, the 
yield expected from it is less than 5 
per cent of consumer expenditure. This 
is pretty low, particularly as Vat will 
bring in £io()ni more than the present 
purchase tax and selective employ¬ 
ment tax combined. If more goods and 
services were brought into the net, 
particularly food, which is going to 
cause a host of anomalies, the general 
rate could be a good deal lower than 
10 per cent. 

So the Opposition has had its little 
jokes about fish and chips eaten on the 
premises (taxed) or off (untaxed) and 
the problem of whether a bay tree is 
an ornamental shrub (taxed) or a 
food plant (untaxed). Yet it saw 
nothing incongruous in asking for zero- 
rating for children's shf)es, although it 
knew perfectly well that the exemp¬ 
tion of children’s clothes has been one 
of the biggest single abuses of purchase 
tax. 

The way to deal witli the genuinely 
poor who are hurt by any increase in 
tax, however small, is to raise their 
benefits by the amount that Vat is 
expected to add to their weekly bills. 
This is what Mr Barber should have 
said on Tuesday night that he would 
do ; it is what the Scandinavian coun¬ 
tries that have had most success with 
their Vat have already done. By all 
means have an inquiry into the state 
of children’s feet, but if that shows 
what many doctors think, that tight 
socks do more damage than badly 
fitting shoes, will Mr Bari>c: zero-rate 
socks too ? And, it so, where will he 
stop ? 
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Shipyards 

Three cheers 

The meteoric Court Line group, 
now diversified far from its original 
shipowning baise, slapped in a takeover 
bid on Wednesday tor Doxford and 
Sundorlaaid, one of Britain’s sleepy 
shipbuilders. At last, Britidi ship¬ 
building may get some of wiiat it 
needs: new management and capital 
investment based on the confidence 
of private enterprise, rather than job¬ 
saving handouts from Westminster. 
Court Line is no newcomer to .ship¬ 
building : it owns Appledore Ship¬ 
builders in Devonsliire, one of the few 
outstandingly successful yards in 
Britain. Appledore is expected to make 
a £650,000 profit this year on a net 
investment, after investment grants, of 
£2.25m—a handsome return by any 
standards. At Doxford, the Appledore 
management hopes to repeat its 
success by building a covered berth 
and other investments ; it will 
provide jobs for 1,000 more men, and 
seeks to capitalise on North Sea oil 
exploration. The present Doxford and 
Sunderland company lo.st over £101 in 
its last published accounts. 

AppWore is a tiny yard, but it is 
at the centre of the resuscitation of 
British shipbuilding, along with Austin 
and Pickersgill. llie two have a joint 
consultancy company, which in 
advising on building .shipyards all over 
the world—both are al.so known to l>e 
interested in starting greenfield .ship¬ 
yards in Britain. On I'hursday it 
emerged that they are behind the 
capital investment programme l^eing 
worked out for Cainmell l^aird, which 
will involve conipIeU* factory produc¬ 
tion of ships. Appledore has found 
that a small improvement in produc¬ 
tivity is bought at the cost of a low 
return on capital, whereas a more 
ambitious shipyard project can earn 
a 20 per cent return on capital. How¬ 
ever, not always. Harland and Wolff 
has just passed its dividend. 

Mr Heath’s Government has 
announced £i85m in subsidies for 
shipbuilding since coming to office. 
None of that would have been neces¬ 
sary if the right management had 
taken the right investment decisions 
earlier. The danger now is thaft an 
atmosphere of subsidy, and of not 
letting shipbuilding firms die, will lead 
to the American situation, where two- 
fifths of the cost of a ship is auto¬ 
matically paid by the "taxpayer. That 
would be very unhealthy for yards 
which can sMnd on their feet. 
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Chemicals 

What, 6 per cent ? 

A foniiula for keeping the chemical 
industry out of the red which assumes 
an. annual 6 per cent rise in prices and 
9 per cent in wages is not going to 
endeai itself to the (Government. Still, 
since the Confederation of Britii^h 
Industry is having big trouble in whip¬ 
ping its membeis into line on prices for 
a second year, nothing can really be 
brushed aside. I’hc clieniical industry 
is one in which the labour element in 
costs is relatively small, and in which 
increases in productivity brought about 
by new plant are relatively large. So 
heaven iielp the (Government. 

'riie formula was olfered by the 
industlys little Neddy* as one way of 
looking at chemical costs and invest¬ 
ment because the industry lias got into 
so obvious a mess using yardsticks of its 
own. Jts current excess of capacity has 
been so widely publicised that no one 
should be surprised that investment 
this year and next is expected to be 
well down. What is worrying are the 
reasons that the Neddy gives for tlie 
excess, a combination of bad forecast¬ 
ing and over-generous investment 
incentives on the part of the govern¬ 
ment. 

Estimates of demand are liased on 
crude extrapolations of past and 
present .sales, w^itli little if any allow¬ 
ance for the effects of inflation. T he 
surge of demand tliat followed devalua¬ 
tion gave the industry a wholly false 
perspective ; seeing tlie market ffirough 
rose-coloured .spectacles, it then scram¬ 
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bled to get all the investment grants 
from the Wilson government that it 
could while the system lasted. Never 
have the drawbacks of investment 
grants been writ so plain, just when 
the Heath Government is revising them 
for the regions. If, however, the in¬ 
dustry had used inflation account¬ 
ing to calculate the profitability of 
some of the sdhemes on hand, the 
Neddy thinks they would have been 
trimmed back hard at the outset and 
much of the present trouble would liave 
been avoided. 

I'his is an industry that likes to 
finance much of its investment out of 
its own resources and since the rate 
of inflation increased from the aiinual 
per cent of the 1960s to the 8^ 
per cent and upwards of the 19705 so 
far (bringing about an 11 per cent 
increase in the cost of installed plant) 
the Neddy thinks that companies are 
probably not depreciating enough. It 
is difficult to think that any big firms 
are still so naive as to make a mistake 
like this, but tiie Neddy seems to think 
that theie are : it feels it nece.ssary to 
stress the obvious dangers and to offer, 
as a guide a model of the industry 
that It worked out with Imperial 
Chemical Indu-stries. This assumes that 
chemical selling prices and the prices 
of inaterial.s and services bought in rise 
at 6 per cent a year, output at 6^ per 
cent, the installed cost of plant at 7 
per cent and wages (whicii arc not 
particularly important in this industry) 
at 9 per cent ; all these arc supposed 
to be partially offset by a per cent 
increase in productivity. So long as the 
selling prices and the cost of materials 
bought ill kcc]) in step, the industry 
will keep its nose clean. What about 
tne rest of us ? 


Department stores 

City and suburban 

A small and exdusive club of European 
department stores—only 18 members 
and only one, Lewis’s, from Britain— 
have been meeting in London this 
week to discuss what will happen to 
their kind of retailing as the number 
of out-of-town shopping centres grows. 
In Britain these are still largely pro¬ 
jects on somebody’s drawing board, but 
they are an everyday fact of life across 
most of the continent. I'hey have 
brought with them cut-price retailing 
of a kind that used to be anathema to 
dc[iartnient stores, but the 18 have 
decided that they had better join the 
competition rather llian try to beat it. 

(Germany already has some remark¬ 
ably profitable departrnent-store-cum- 
discount groujw. The general feeling is 
that department stores can still keep 
profitable shops on their traditional 
sites in the centre of cities, provided 
that they regard these as the equivalent 
of prestige flagships for a fleet of lesser 
stores in the suburbs. The Europeans 
are not put off by the fact that this has 
been anything but true in America. 
They talk about selling specialised 
merchandise in their big prestige stores, 
leaving the bread-and-butter trade to 
the suburban satellites. 

Implicit in this philosophy of greater 
sjiecialisation is a shedding of much 
traditional department store merchan¬ 
dise, a considerable pruning of the 
range of goods carried. It would have 
been interesting to know what the 
Fraser gr<jup thought of this, because 
it is making a point of Harrods’ ability 
to supply l)oth meat and pianos. 


Key indicators : British economy 
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production* 

March 

125.7 

+11.8 

+1.5 

+2.5 

Big improvement in May 

employment* 

February 

111.9 

-0.6 

-0.7 

na 


productivity* 

February 

125.4 

-9.7 

- 10.0 

na 

Industrial production 

Export trade*4 

April 

146 

+4 

nil 

-8 

March increases did not wholly 

Eng'g orders on hand* 

December 

114 

nil 


-9 

offset the disruption o1 February's 

Retail trade* 

March 

106.8 

+ 0.8 

“0.3 

+3.6 

power cuts, but figures less 

Unemployment* 

May 

164.8 

-7.0 

—6.0 

+15.5 

icliable than usual 

Average earnings* 

March 

196.0 

na 

+3.6 

+ 10.4 


Retail prices 

March 

154.7 

+0.3 

+1.4 

+7.6 

Eaminoft 

Export prices 

March 

150 

+u 

+H 

+8i 

kSII 1 III l^dr 

Sharp rise in March attributed 'rn 

Import prices 

March 

135 

+i 

+1i 

+6 

part to increased overtime after 

Export trade, retail trade, enaineerina order books: in 

volume terms {value at 

February's disruption 

constant prices). Unemployment: 

wholly unemployed 

axcluding school-leavers: 


latest rate 3.6 per cent. 
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RALLI 

INTERNATIONAL 

LIMITED 


FURTHER YEAR OF 
SOLID ACHIEVEMENT 



"During 1971 the Company continued to strengthen its 
position as a major international trading organisation.. 


Tin* followiiij? are salient poitit<« from the State¬ 
ment of the Cliairman, Mr. M. Horsnian 

PRE-TAX PROFITS EXCEED 
£5^ MILLION 

Group profits before taxation for the year ended 
Mist Oeeemhrr, 1971 amounted to 
apaiif^t £.‘1,468,000 for the previous year. I'lie 
Board reromiiiend a Final Dividenil of 
makiiiiK H total of 60*!,", for 1971 (1970 '>0%,). The 
earninfrs per share of the Goinpany have more 
than doubled in the last two years. 

OVERSEAS EXPANSION 

Diirhifr 1971 the (Company eoiitinued to 
strenji;then its position ns a major international 
tradifijt orpaiiisation by expandinj; both peo- 
praphically and in the ranpe of its uetivities. As 
a result, the Company’s basie strategy of 
developing in areas of relative political stability 
and growth has already been bubsluntinlly 
implemented. 

RALLI BROTHERS 
(TRADING) LIMITED 

This part of the Group had another sureessful 
year. Balli Brothers & Coney Ltd. further in¬ 
creased its position and reputation in the inter¬ 
national raw cotton trade and produced satis¬ 
factory profits. Subsidiaries have been formed 
in Hong Kong and Memphis, Tennessee, to 
further strengthen our trading in these areas. 
During 1971 Win. K. Malcolm & Co. Ltd. was 
Bcrpiired and this purehnse, has given the (»roiip 
further strength in jute, sisal, flax and other 
hard fibres. Commodity Management Services 
litd. was acquired in Fcbniary, 1971 and the 
recent oflTer for the issued share capital of The 
British Cotton Growing Association I.imited 
has now been deelannl unconditional. 

RALLI AUSTRALIA 
PTY- LIMITED 

Once again this Company and its two quoted 
subsidiaries had an excellent year. Westeralian 
Securities Ltd.’s earnings per share increased 
from ir>r. to 19c. during the year and is well 
placed to take advantage of opportunities as 
they arise in what continues to be an exciting 
part of the world. 

Kastralinn Securities Ltd.’s earnings per share 
increased fnim 11c. to 30e. and the Conipany 


developed strongly in 1971. During the year, 
Franklin Caravans Holdings Pty. Ltd., Cham¬ 
pion Glass Pty. Ltd. and Board Mills of 
Australia Ltd. were acrpiired. 

T uni confident that in 1972 our Australian 
interests w'ill eonlinue to show' improved 

results. 

RALLI SECURITIES LIMITED 

Lewston Developments Ltd. successfully bid, 
during 1971, for Thomas Vale & Sons Ltd. and 
has r.^cenlly bid for W. .1. Simms, Sons Si Cooke 
Ltd. In doing so, it announced a profit forecast 
for the year ending .31 si March, 1972, reflecting 
again excellent growth. 

Bulb Securities Ltd, has funded, directed and 
established to a larger or smaller extent, our 
expansion in the bar Fast, Furope ond America 
during 1971 and the early part of 1972. 

RALLI AMERICA INC. 

We have created a major profit c^uitre in the 
United States of America which, in turn, is now 
being reversed into a conipany quoted on the 
Aincricuii Stock Kxchunge. 

RALLI EUROPE B.V. 

It alii Furope B.V. was set up in late 1971 and 
this Company made its first major acquisition 
in early 1972 when it purchased a 52 holding 
in IVeptun Transport iind Schilfahrts A.G., one 
of the lending transportation groups on the 
River Rhine. 

RALLI FAR EAST 
HOLDINGS LIMITED 

The expansion in Australia in 1970 has been 
followed by the formation of Ralli Far Fast 
Holdings Ltd. in 1971 which ha^ grown rapidly 
through its two main subsidiaries, Cathay 
Securities Ltd., quoted on the Hong Kong Stock 
Fxrhange and Teinenggoiig Securities Ltd., 
listed on The Stock Fxchangc of Malaysia and 
Singapore. 

COMPANY'S RAPID AND 
SOUND GROWTH 

I believe that in the last two years the Company 
hi!-s demonstrated its ability to grow both 
rapidly and soundly and that it is reasonable 
to expect this pattern of solid progressive 
achievement to continue in ihe future.* 


Copies of the 1971 Report and Accounts aieOvailMe from The Secretary^ 
Ralli JntemationaJ Limited, 41 Berkeley Sefuaret London, W.l. 
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Contimious 
growth record 



1969 

1970 

1971 

Share Capital and Reserves 

£38.7m 

£42.3m 

£72. Sm 

Consolidated pre-tax Profits 

£ 6.2m 

£ 8.0m 

£12.4in 

Net Profit 

£ 3,7m 

£ 4 6m 

£ 6.2m 

Ordinary Dividends 

30% 

38% 

46% 

Net earnings per Share 

20.7p 

25.0P 

30.0p 


Mr. Ian Skimming, Chairman and Chief 
Executive reports; 

Group results for 1971 are very satisfactory with record 
pre-tax profits, increased dividends, and earnings per 
share up 20 per cent. A three for one Capitalisation 
Issue IS proposed 

The outstanding event of the year was the acquisition 
of Singer b Friedlander Holdings Limited. Our ability to 
offer a full range of merchant banking services 
substantially enhances the financial services which the 
Bowring Group can now offer to industry, commerce 
and the general public. The enlarged Group possesses 


a very consideiable organic growth potential which 
will be developed to the fullest possible extent. 

Results to date for the current year are encouraging 
and if maintained will produce a satisfactory overall 
result for 1972. 



Financial Scr\ iccs arc our business 


Insurance — Credit Finance — Merchant Banking — Shipping — Trading — Property 



NEDERLANDSCHE MIDDENSTANDSBANK N.V. 

Head office 580 Herengracht Amsterdam 


ConsoUdutcJ balance sheet, combined with Ned. Middenstands Spaarbank (Savingsbank) 


ASSETS 

December 31 

December 31 

LIABILITIES 

December 31 

December 31 


1971 

1970 


1971 

1970 


H.fl. 

H. fl. 


H.fl. 

H. fl. 

Cash etc. 

1,552,895,000 

908,187,000 

Capital 

90.125,000 

80,125,000 

Treasury 



Reserves 

151,438,000 

110,381,000 

bills etc. 

1,518,159,000 

1,334,223.000 

Capital and 



Investments 

445,672,000 

357,970,000 

Reserves Ned. 



Investment 



Mid. Spaarbank 

12,164,000 

11,291,000 

mortgages 



Convertible 



Ned. Mid. 



Subordinated 



Spaarbank 

263,997,000 

223,973,000 

U.S.-dollar debenture 


Loans and 



loan 

36,000,000 

36,000,000 

discounts etc. 

3,612,425,000 

3,261,374,000 ' 

Debenture 



Real property 

246,281,000 

157,053,000 

loans 

85,000,000 

50,000,000 




Borrowings 

176,967,000 

230,894,000 




Deposits, 






Savings etc. 

7,087.735.000 

5,724,089,000 


7,639.429,000 

6,242,780,000 


7,639,429,000 

6,242.780,000 


378 BRANCHES IN THE NETHERLANDS 
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BUSINESS 


International 


George isn't quite a substitute 
for John 


Mr Jolin Goimally’s surprise resigna¬ 
tion from the American IVeasury did 
not delight Europe’s money men. It 
would have done so six months or so 
ago, buit he has recently oome to be 
regarded as less of a Texas tough and 
more of an international statesman. 
Indeed, his fellow finance ministers in 
the Organisation of Economic Co¬ 
operation and Development were 
actually rather looking forward to 
seeing him at 'their annual meeting in 
Paris next week. 

His successor, Mr George Shultz, is 
a very different bird among American 
Secretaries of the Treasury because he 
is an academic economist, and a 
former colleague and friend of Pro¬ 
fessor .Milton Friedman at Chicago 
to hoot. But Mr Shultz: was not really 
a monetary economist, more an expert 
in labour market economics and oost- 
i>enefit analyses. If he turns up at the 
meeting in Paris, it is fek that he may 
irritiially be too much at sea and too 
little implicated to be at all effective. 

There is good excuse for any Ameri¬ 
can to be at sea about his country’s 
international monetary policy at 
present. Mr Gon-nally, after a huffy 
detachment fdliowrng last December’s 
agreement on currency parities into 
wlhich the White House bounced him, 
spoke out in March for a prompt start 
on international monetary refoim. lie 
instructed his deputy, Mr Paul Volcker, 
to get going with other countries to 
create the rigjhit forum for discussions. 
Awkwardly, these discussions really 
needed to begin at home. After the 
Federal Reserve System’s chairman, Mr 
Arthur Bums, had outlined to an inlter- 
naftional conference in Montreal last 
weekend a 'ten-point programme whidi 
included **imore prempt adjustinents 
of pairiftieB,” a dixnitmtion in <the role 
of gM by the aubstitutaicm of SDRs 
(spe^ fWwong rights), and the 


re-establishment in the future of some 
form of dollar convertibility, Mr 
Volcker announced tartly thait Mr 
Bums was not expressiing the official 
view. But both spokesmen questioned 
the wisdom of ending the dollar’s 
reserve currency position, while Mr 
Volcker got die more unwelcome 
attention by announcing that America 
is to maintain its existing controls on 
capital exports for the remainder of 
the year. American banks in London 
weie not pleased at this. 

T here is now considerable gloom on 
this .side of the Atlantic about prospects 
for international monetary reform. The 


montlis ahead promise *to be filled with 
d'iscaisaionis about the forum for discus¬ 
sions and not about 'the substance of 
reform. The grouping of countries 
inteiresited in these discussiDn'^ is 
bewildering (see box). If all the 
forums keep going, some officials will 
spend their life travdling' hopefullv 
from one meeting to anodier. 

In the meantime, the foreign ex¬ 
changes remain quiet ; the French 
commercial franc continues to be the 
strongest of the main European cur¬ 
rencies against the doWar, while 
sterling hovers around its central rate. 
Gold has again zoomed : its price in 
London touched a new peak of $58 an 
ounce. Buyers are not, or should not 
be, looking at it as international 
money ; all the same, dealers saiid the 
uncertainties caused by Mr Connally’s 
departure had encouraged the .specu¬ 
lators to another bout of buying this 
week. 


The numbers game 


The Six. France, Germany, Italy, 
Netherlands, Belgium, Luxemburg. 

The Ten. The enlarged community : 
ic, the Six plus Britain, Denmark, 
Norway and Ireland. 

Group of Ten. 'J'he 10 major indust¬ 
rial countries (the Six less Luxemburg 
plus Britain, the United States, Sweder^, 
Canada and Japan) which agreed iq 
October, i9'62, to stand ready to lend 
their currencies to the IMF under the 
General Arrangements to Borrow, Meet¬ 
ings of the Group of I’cn finance 
ministers and central governors (arid 
those of their deputies) have effect^ 
the main changes in the world’s money 
system in the past decade. Central bank 
governors of the.se countries hold 
regular monthly meetings in B^lc. 
Switzerland attends these Group of T|cn 
meetings; so may representatives of 
the IMF, OECD, Bank for International 
Settlements and the EEC commission. 
Group of Twenty. Still in embryo. 
Membership would be based on the 
pattern of the IMF executive board. 
Six countries—^United States, Britain, 
Germany, France, Japan and India— 
would have their own national repre¬ 
sentatives: the other 14 representatives 


would each speak for a gn^uf) 
of countric.'i so thai all 120 members 
of the IMF would be represented. 
[Switzerland, a non-rnember, would al.so 
be included.) How one linance minister 
would be selected to represent a group 
of countrie.s remains to be seen. 
OECD. Established in lyfij as .successor 
to the l^rganisation for Europeaii 
Economic Co-operation. Group of 23 
developed natioas : the Group of Ten 
countries plus Austria, Denmark, 
Luxemburg, Norway, Switzerland, 
Finland, Greece, leelaiici, Ireland, 
Portugal, Spain, Turkey and Australia. 
(Jugo.slavia is an a.ssociale.) Australia's 
inclusion (very recent) is seen as signi¬ 
ficant. OECD hopes to form a liaison 
bridge between debates on monetary 
reforms and trading reforms. 

Group of 24 . Eight countries each of 
I.,atin America, Africa and Asia, 
deputed by the Group of 77 to con¬ 
sider monetary matters. Its April 
meeting in Santiago included the 
IMF’s Mr Pienc-Paul Schweitzer. 
Grotq> of 77 .1'he club of the developing 
countries, originally with^a membership 
of 77 but now one of 96. Formed by 
Unclad’s Mr Raul Prcbisch. 
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Glad I wasn't thera when a meteor dug that one 


Moon _ 

Thump, ouch 

Something like 50 tons of meteorite 
thumped on to the moon on Sunday 
about 6 miles from die instrument post 
left behind by the Apollo 14 astronauts 
and blasted a crater the size of a foot¬ 
ball pitch. The reverberations were 
felt 600 miles below the surface. That 
is two-thirds of the way to the moon’s 
core and scientists believe they have a 
good chance of finding out now, beyond 
measurable doubt, whether or not the 
moon still has a tiny liquid core at its 
centre. It could end for ever the text¬ 
book view of the moon as a solid lump 
of stone and metal. 

Craters all over the face of the 
moon, into one of which the Apollo 16 
astronauts so nearly landed last month, 
show diat meteorites crash into it 
regularly and have been doing so since 
the beginning of time. But none has 
done so since men landed there in 
1969, otherwise the growing number 
of instrument stations would certainly 
have recorded it; readings went clean 
off the scale on Sunday. The one 
danger is that the meteor landed close 
enough to the Apollo 14 station to have 
sprayed the equipment with dust; if 
that has happened the equipment may 
heat up and destroy itself, which would 
be something of a tragedy. 

These stations are now providing 
more scientific data than the moon 
rocks brought back to earth, particu¬ 
larly those Oil the last Apollo mission. 
Not all the boxes have been opened 
yet, so there may be surprises to come, 
especially when the scientists get their 
hands on the 351b rock still to be 
unpacked. But it is increasingly obvious 
that the scientists were right and 
the National Aeronautics and Space 


Administration was wrong about the 
site chosen for the Apollo 16 landing. 
The scientists said that it would merely 
be a repetition of the Apollo 14 one, 
in the Fra Mauro highlands, which 
was itself scientifically not very inter¬ 
esting, and that is just what it is 
turning out to be. The rocks are a 
great jumble of minerals caused mainly 
by the sort of meteor impacts and 
churnings-up that occurred on Sunday ; 
some may have volcanic origins but at 
the moment it looks very arguable. 
They have nothing like ttie interest of 
those collected by Apollo 15’s astro¬ 
nauts at Hadley Rille, about which the 
first scientific papers have just been 
published. There , will be no great 
breakthrough until the Apollo 17 land¬ 
ing—the last—'in December. 

qu _ 

Siberian pipe 

Tokyo 

Japan lis now ailmost certain to partusi- 
pate with Rumia in buiildiing a 2,500- 
mile pipeline between the oilfields of 
west Srberiia and the eastern Soviet 
port of Nakhoda. A fl'ock of Japanese 
bankers, geologists and diplomaits wiM 
leave for Moscow early next month, to 
work out the financing for the sdieme 
as well ais ithe many political problen^ 
that will spring from Japan’s biggest 
deal with a communist country. 

The Japanese investment is expected 
to run to $i billion, spread over five 
yeans. The Russian, would contribute 
$2 hiJlton and then sell Japan 4Qm 
tons of k>w-sul<phur crude 0^ a year. 
There are ample oil reserves in the rich 
Tjumen fields to keep the pipeline 
working for 20 yeans. Japan is enthusi¬ 
astic ab^t the project it would 

reduce its depmdence on Middle 
East which now provides 90 per cent of 


Japanese requirements, or 200m tons 
of oU a year. It abo fits neatly into 
poKfticail place. Japan has learned in the 
past year that its traditional American 
market is not open-ended, and it has 
been itrying to find new trading 
partner in the communist block: 
Russian oil for Japanese gpoods makes 
sense. 

Nevertheless, it iis the politioal, more 
than the 'technical, problems that are 
likely to hold up the pipeline. Despite 
vigorous official deniiaHs, partkipation in 
the scheme probably d^ have to go 
hand in hand wiith ithe signing of a 
long-itemri peace treaty which will be 
presented 'this autumn. Japan fears 
that signing this treaty may upset its 
already uneasy reJaitSons with China, 
spedallly 'as the pipeline would run 
along the Russian-Chincse Ijorder. 
Some members of the Japanese Diet 
will also want to raise again the thorny 
question of Japan’s claim to the so- 
oalled northern territories, £tx>rofu and 
Kunashiri, whi'ch are now under 
Russian control. 

In the end, the need for oil is Kkdy 
to speak louder thian politics. The 
Russians are already threateni<ng to 
invite American or European oil com¬ 
panies to participate in the venture 
if the Jai>aneBe fail to come up to 
scratch. Both Gulf and Mobil have 
shown interest ; Italy’s INI officials 
are due to viah Japan next month to 
sound out the possihili'ty of partnership. 
Japan will have to move quickly, and 
with a diplomatic skill that it does not 
always show, in order to dinch tlio 
deal. 

EEC and Japan _ 

Sun never sets 


Brussels 

For the third time negotiations for a 
trade agreement between the EEC and 
Japan have come to nothing. The need 
for one, however, grows rapidly as 
Japanese trade with Europe spirals and 
the present bilateral agreements with 
EEC members increasingly creak at 
the seams. 

From having a comfortable surphr^ 
in their trade with Japan, the Six now 
run a steadily widening trade deficit, 
which has risen from $i 6 m in 196 ^ 
to $ 6 o 5 m in 1971 , when the EEC 
imp^(^ goods worth $ 1 , 542 m from 
Japan and exported no more thai' 
$ 937 m. Last year the Japanese u> 
creased their exports to Britain by as 
much as 50 per cent, to the 
Netherlands and France by 45 per cent, 
to EEC as a whole by 25 per cent. So 
far this year their exports to Europe 
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Wb aren’t worried 
by the brah drain 

Some of japan's best brains in international finance have 
now been transferred to England to staff IBj's London 
Branch. Internationally-oriented financial institutions and 
business organizations can now take advantage of IBj's 
wide range of banking, consulting and coordinating 
services, especially in fields related to japanese industry 
and business. Next time you have a brain-wave, give us 
a call. 

London Branch: 26 King Street, London EC2V 8HU 
Tel: 01-606-720! Telex. 885391 


Japan'* laadinp bank in Induitrinl finance »ince 1902 

THE INDUSTRIAL BANK OF JAPAN, LTD. 

H 0 «d Office: 1-1. Yaesu 5>ctiomc. Chuo-kUt Tokyo* Jopati 
Other OvorMaa Officce: New York. Prankfurt/M. and Sydney. 
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Investment 


Hotels + catering + dance halls 
+ bingo + milk+ beer+ more 
beer =consumerglomerate 


The monumental £40001 bid by 
Grand Metropolitan Hotels for 
Watacy Maun does not deserve to 
succeed. Tlie offer price, in a com¬ 
plicated package of shares and loans 
and warrants worth about 258P, 
values Watriey at 24 times the current 
level of Watney profits. I'hc average 
for the brewery sector is just 22.4 times 
earnings, and so there is little visible 
takeover premium for the Watney 
shareholders—and to increase the bid 
will damage the interests of the exist¬ 
ing (iMH shareholders. 

Of the usual arguments to justify 
such megamergers, few seem to have 
much application this time. First, the 
“ industrial logic one. The addition of 
GMH’s newly acquired Truman 
brewery—after a battle with Watney— 
to Watney would make very little 
difference in terms of the efficiency of 
production or distribution. Truman 
makes only just over 10% of GMH’s 
£27m profit anyway. What is there in 
common between Watney, and its 
£28111 forecast profit from beer, and 
the rest of (^MH ? They both deal 
with the consumer through retail 
outlets; GMH can offer all its outlets 



to Watney products and help on the 
catering side ; it can develop the 
burgeoning pub entertainment side 
through Mecca. But these are not 
conclusive advantages. 

Then there is the ‘‘ management" 
argument, which is presented in a 
somewhat contradictory way. On the 
one hand it is emphasised how the 
old shareholders in companies previ¬ 
ously taken over have benefited from 
the rise in the GMH share price ; but 
at the same time the GMH philosophy 
is to use the existing managements so 
far as possible. It could just be that 
the expertise of GMH lay in buying 
companies at the critical moments in 
their historie.s, wlicn the sihare price 
had not yet caught up with the change 
in direction that the in situ manage¬ 
ment had begun. Thi.s is not to deny 
the undoubted expertise of GMH, 
which shows through on the hotel 
side and in innovations like the Chef 
and Brew'er eateries. 

If the 27% growth in earnings 
forecast by Watney Mann (exactly the 
same, by a curious quirk, as GMH's 
forecast) comes right, then clearly 
Watney is one of those companies in 
a turn-around phase, and shareholders 
should think carefully about giving 
.some of that equity growth away. It 
may seem as if equity dilution is not a 
factor, since Watney would be con- ^ 
tributing about half the earnings for 
about half the equity (eventually). 
But GMH has a large convertible 
stock overhang; if the earnings 
growth is adj-usted for that, it comes 
out at nearer 22% than 27%. On the 
assets side, too, there might be dilution, 
although it is difficult to be sure with¬ 
out constructing a pro forma balance 
sheet of Watney plus International 
Distillers and Vintners (bought in 
January) plus more recent acquisitions 



What Joseph wants is Websteifs Watneys 


(one this week of the company that 
finances ID\^ whiskv stocks) plus 
GMH. 

The ‘‘ financial logic ” argument is 
harmed because a combined company 
would have a huge gearing, around 
70%, thanks to the heavy burden of 
IDV’s debt, bank overdrafts and the 
dollop of loans that is part of the 
GMH offer package. 

If the GMH bid succeeds, the big¬ 
gest single beneficiary will be the 
Rothschild Investment Trust. Acting 
in concert with S. G. Warburg, GMH’s 
bankers, it landed up with 4.1m shares 
at a net cost of £5111 ; those Watney 
shares are now worth almost double 
tliat. Rothschild is committed to 
accepting the bid, but other Watney 
shareholders should consider selling in 
the market for cash. GMH still has 
only 8% of the Watney equity and ha.s 
to stop buying at 15% on pain of 
offering a c;ash alternative to all share¬ 
holders, and 15% is a long way from 
winning. Those who want to stay in 
the shares should not accept 1^he cur¬ 
rent offei—and look very carefully at 
any increased one. 

Paris bourse __ 

Opening windows 

Paris 

M. Valery Giscard d’Estaing, the 
finance minister, has put forward a 
number of measures intended to make 
the Paris bourse more efficient Most 
of them were suggested by ^ Baum* 
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We know South America like the 


back of our hand. 


And we’d like to show you around 
With us, one ticket to Santiago de 
Chile buys you the chance to take in 
the whole continent. You can visit all 
the beautiful cities: Rio, Sao Paulo, 
Asuncion, Montevideo, Buenos Aires, 
La Paz, Lima, Guayaquil, Bogota, 
Caracas. We offer them all. And if you 
want something special, talk to us 
about our exclusive IT-programme. 


Lufthansa 
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i/artner commission last year. 

The most significant reform to 
encourage foreign investors will be the 
permission to buy and sell shares on 
the forward market (terme) at other 
than normal bourse trading hours. 
Trading will be based on the price of 
a share at the end of the previous 
day’s market. For the cash market 
(comptant), M. discard d’Estaing ha.s 
proposed that brokers be allowed to 
act as specialists for certain stocks, so 
that they can maintain fluidity in the 
market by buying and selling for their 
own accounts. This reform is, as yet, 
scarcely more than a timid step in the 
right direction. 

Other proposed reforms will limit 
to fj per cent the amount of its own 
slock a company can bu^ back, with 
a 10 per cent limit if the stock is for 
distribution to employees or for stock 
option plans. 'Fhere are to be provisions 
for minority shareholders to sell their 
shares at a fair market price when the 
control of their company changes 
hands. It may also be possible for 
brokers, in the light of their expanded 
role as jobber.®, to form limited 
companies. 

I’he reaction to the proposals has 
been rather critical. The bourse com¬ 
mission stated recenlly that there were 
far too many rules and regulations 
already hindering bourse operations. It 
has yet to be seen whether the new 
hatch of reforms will survive discus- 
si(^n ir* the Chamber of Deputies intact, 
or will come out so garUnded in sub- 
(lauses and amendments as to be more 
of a hindrance than a help. 

Chicago Mercantile Exchange 

A side of beef and 
£200,000, please 

New York 

The bustling Chicago Mercantile 
Exchange, besit known for its trading 
of futures oontraote an frozen pork 
lidFlies, Uvesttock, lumber and Idaho 
l>ota/toes, has now 'added foreign cur¬ 
rencies to its mix of commodities. On 
Tuesday, the exchange’s new inter¬ 
national money market division 
launched futures traiding in 'the British 
f)ound, west Grerman mark, Swiss franc, 
Italian lira, Canadian dollar, Japanese 
ven and Mexican peso. The new 
futures trading facility means that 
businesses have a second major channel 
to hedge against foreign exchange risks; 
in addi'tion to ithe forward market for 
foreign exchange, long run by inter- 
nationally-imi'nded banks and foreign 
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currency dealers. Equally impontant, 
the new markeit has been designed to 
accommodate individual speculators 
who are rarely pemni'tted by banks to 
have flyers in the bank-run forward 
market. 

The major appeal of the currency 
contracts to indiv'iduals is that they 
offer potentially sizeable gains but can 
be purdhased for a relatively small cash 
outlay be<‘.ause commodities trading 
allows generous margin tenns. Con¬ 
tracts range from $80,000 for lire and 
yen to $200,000 for Canadian dollars. 
But the niinimum margin runs from 
$2,000 to $2,500, or roughly 2%. The 
standard pound contract of £50,000 
valued at $r‘:5o,ono can be obtained for 
as little as $2,500 or 2% down. 

The prospects for trading profi'ts 
were enhanced i>y last December’s cur¬ 
rency agreement. It will take a while, 
how^ever, to see how well the new 
market catches on. Ju.st two years ago 
'the New York Produce Exchange 
launched an international commercial 
exchange along vaguely similar lines, 
but w'ith disappointing results. 

Metal Traders 

Sorry 

In choosing a portfolio of stocks 
for 1^72 The Economist picked Metal 
'IVaders as an interesting investment 
at ;t8p. Last week the company dis¬ 
closed debts of £i2m, more than twice 
the value of its as.seb. The .shares, 
suspended at ;52p, are now worthless. 

The trouble came for exactly the 
rea.son that we favoured the stock. 
Metal Traders turned in its profits 
from a very low asset base. Its 
main asset was in fact its trading .skill ; 
and when that failed, so did the com¬ 
pany. And failure came from the most 
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classic and unforgivable mistake in 
commodity dealing. Metal Fraders 
bought up large stock.s of wolfram (in 
which there is no forward market and 
therefore no coves) and then sat on 
them as the price dwindled from £26 
a ton last year to £15 at the time of 
the comfiany’s rollap.se. If the com¬ 
pany had been prepared to take a loss, 
it need never have gone under. In 
commodity dealing “ stop loss ” .sales 
are a .standard procedure. 

Most of Metal 'Lraders* wolfram 
stocks have now been bought up. Wol¬ 
fram’s price, ironically, has begun a 
steep recovery. Whatever is left of the 
company may be purchased by Ralli 
International, but not much of a price 
can be tagged on a com]jany where 
the main asset of goodwill has now 
evaporated. 

Excluding Metal Traders, The 
Economist portfolio is up 19.5 % on 
the year, ahead of the Financial 
Times onlinary share index. But for 
anyone who followed our advice into 
the company that is small con.solation. 

Cement 

King of the ring 

Few industries have been able to 
maintain price-fixing rings of the 
kind that tlie teinenl industry .so 
cherishes. Back in 1961, tlie Restric¬ 
tive Practices Court ruled that the 
cement ring was justifial)le, because 
it kept prices lower tlian they would 
otherwise be. But it said the verdict 
would have to be reconsidered if the 
industry’s return of capital exceeded 
loVf). Right now, cement makers are 
on the point of exceeding it. 

Ma.ssive price rises plus a long- 
awaited upturn in demand have sent 
profits soaring. 'Phis week Associated 
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not depressed 
by them. 
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Portland Cement, which controls 6o% 
of the market, reported a dazzling 
63% increase in its earnings per share 
in 1971, after a decade of complete- 
stagnation. Brokers are now confi¬ 
dently predicting that its earnings in 
1972 will leap by another 30%. But 
APCTs chairman, Sir John Reiss, does 
not expect earnings to rise half as 
fast. For one thing, no further price 
rises arc likely for at least 12 months. 
If he is right, APC .shares at 498P are 
looking expensive on a p/e ratio of 
18.8. 

Sir John is worried that another 
big profit rise could jeopardise the 
future of the cement ring. But APC 
is surely entitled now to a 15% return 
on capital. If the ring has to be broken 
to get it, then APCJ might even increase 
its market share at the expense of 
fellow cement makers, Rugby Portland 
and Tunnel Cement. 

Should the ring crumble (which 
must still be unlikely), Ready Mixed 
Concrete could stejj in and take over 
Rugby or Tunnel, as a move to vertical 
integration. Ready Mixed makes con¬ 
crete from cement, sand and gravel. 
With llie cyclical nature of the cement 
business, a guarantee of a fuller use 
of capacity would obviously be ver\ 
welcome to it. 

Ready Mixed recently turned in 
betier-than-forccast pre-tax profits of 
£ 11.4m, against £701 in 1970. The 
shares have doubled over the year, 
but still look good. Unlike the cement 
firms. Ready Mixed is in a market 
which is expected to grow at 10”'. a 
vcai. It is al.so free to fix its own 

Correction: In last week’s Invest- 
Jiieiif rriist survey (page 125) Lake 
\’icw Inve.stnient Trust was omitted 
from tin-' five-year table, in which it 
should y.ave c(urie if,lh in the top 20 ; 
change m assets 13.3%, discount 5.1%, 
North America 20%, and gearing fac¬ 
tor 2. 
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prices. Earnings next year should rise 
by some 20%, which would then leave 
it on a prospective p/e ratio of 18 
at 202p. It deserves a better premium 
than that. 

European takeovers 

Inequitable law 

Brussels 

I'he Belgian government’s decision to 
block the agreed takeover of the 
Brussels-based insurance company, 
Union des Proprietaires Beiges (UPB), 
by the British company, Equity and 
Law, comes as a timely reminder to 
the City that the way to Europe is 
strewn with political obstacles. Equity 
and Law’s bid of FrBf),750 for each of 
the 100,000 UPB shares had already 
been approved by the Commission 
Bancaire, the Belgian equivalent of the 
City’s takeover panel, when the minister 
of finance stepped in with his veto. 

With new prospects opening up on 
the enlargement of the EEC, in.surancc 
men from Britain have been following 
the property developers along the 
beckoning path to Brussels. In the past 
year three Belgian insurance companies 
have been taken over by British ones : 
Compagnie de Bruxelles by Eagle Star, 
Compagnie d’Assurances dc I’Escault 
by the Prudential, and Provinces 
Rcunies by ("ommercial Union. UPB 
w'as not only the last medium-sized 
company av^ailable on the maiket ; it 
had actually agreed to an offer by the 
Belgian group, the Royale Beige, of 
FrBf3,r2'‘) per share after months of 
negotiations. Royale Beige managed to 
persuade the Belgian authorities that 
they would be opening the vvay to 
British domination of tlie Belgian 
in.suiancc industry if Equity and Law's 
offer was allowed. Rf»vale Beige has 
since raised its own f)id to FrBf),920 
per share so that .sharclioklers will not 
suflei fioin the minister's veto, but 
this docs little to conciliate those who 
w'ould i)refcr to be par-t of an expand¬ 
ing British group. 

'I'he Belgian action can be .said to 
be unjasiified discrimination again.st a 
British company on the eve of the 
EEC’s enlargement. 'I'hc intervention 
was based on an article of the Code 
du Commerce which requires rnini.>- 
terial authorisation for all takeover bids 
by foreign companies. This clause has 
already been criticised by the EEC 
coininissiun, which is pre.ssing for its 
removal, at least as far as bid.s by 
EEC companies are concerned. And 
efforts are still being made to remove 
this particular veto* 
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Putting up too 
much weight 

Paris 

Despite the brilliant rise in the past 
few months of the Paris bourse, the 
French SIC A VS have turned in a poor 
show so far this year. The SICAVS 
(Societes dlnvcstissement k Capital 
Variable) are the French equivalent of 
unit trusts. In 1963 there were none : 
at the end of 1971 there were 63, with 
over 800,000 investors between them. 
Most of them are run by insurance 
companies and banks (Credit Lyonnais, 
lor example, has three). 

Until the French market woke from 
a lo-ycar sleep last December, the 
SICAVS turned in a belter performance 
than the bourse index. However, the 
caution bred in past years has since 
left them on the .sidelines In 1971, 
over half their combined portfolios of 
almost £1.2 billion was in French 
bonds, a fifth was in French share.s, and 
the remainder was in foreign securities. 
I’hcy had decided that French stocks 
wore dead ducks, and turned their eyes 
towards bonds and other markets, pri¬ 
marily Wall Street. Late last year, this 
line of thought could not be faulted. 
But this spring caught the majority of 
SICiAVS with their money tied up and 
unable to participate in the 22% 
ic in French shares prices this year 
There i.s a government rule that 
SICAVS must hold at least 3(i% 
of their inve.srments in French bonds or 
in cash (a rule that the bourse com¬ 
mission has requested be done away 
with). Last year’s reasonable commit¬ 
ment to bonds should have been cut to 
the legal bone. 

Tax and the City 

Hello to all Vat 

With emotive subjects like children’s 
shoc.s and disabled persons’ equipment 
heatling the bill in the Hou.se of Com¬ 
mons’ thrash through value-added tax, 
sad cries from the City have not liad 
much chance of a hearing so far. But 
brokers have already griped loudly 
aliout their status : dealing in securities 
by agents will be taxed, but dealing by 
principals will not. So the jobbers will 
escai^e, as will the institutions that are 
thinking of getting on to a computer 
trading network. 

Brokers are also going to have an 
Irish problem. Irish brokers are 
exempt from vat, and it will not take a 
very sophisticated investor to consider 
dealing through Ireland once Dublin 
joins the united British Isles stock 
market. 
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The tax on portfolio advice and 
management has not caused much of 
an outcry, but there is mounting con¬ 
cern that zero rating on exports is not 
going to apply to advice to private 
clients overseas. It is a particularly 
nasty blow that pension funds are 
to counted as individuals in this 
connection, because the City’s manage¬ 
ment business ^or European pension 
funds is growing, 

Australia _ 

Afraid of 
foreigners too 

Sydney 

Australia has traditionally laid down 
the red carpet for foreign investment. 
A big net importer of capital, it for 
long adhered to the “ startled fawn ” 
theory, whiich held that foreign 
investors were iShy and elusive creatures 
who would be sioared away by die 
slightest rude noise. But the growing 
fear of American (and possibly 
Japanese) domination, distrust of the 
multinationals and plain economiic 
nationalism have all made investment 
policy a big political issue before the 
general election that will be held next 
November. 

This week tlie goveniment has pre¬ 
sented a white paf>er to stall the issue. 
It is a careful, meticulously balanced 
exposition of the economic considera¬ 
tions that might arise in any debate on 
foreign capital. It estimates that 
foreigners now own a third of the 
Australian corporate sector and control 
rather more of it. As a contribution to 
informed discussion it is fine. But it 
offers few guidelines to policy, beyond 
an admission that the very heavy inflow 
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of foreign short-*term money over the 
past year—which has helped to boost 
foreign exchange reserves very nicely 
—may pose problems for monetary 
management in the future. The govern¬ 
ment has conceded that the startled 
fawn image is no longer appropriate. 

The prime minMteir, Mr William 
McMahon, may well be chary of fol¬ 
lowing die padi led by his predecessor, 
Mr John Gorton, who in 1969 
restricted local borrowing by overseas 
corporations. The hope was that the 
corporations would increase locall 
equitN^ I)a'iticipaition instead. But this 
contributed only to an unwanted influx 
of foreign loans without noticeably 
raising local equity. Some form of 
screening body for takeovers, con¬ 
ceivably a watered-down version of the 
new Canadian scheme, is now a possi¬ 
bility. It will become much more likely 
if the I>abor party wins in November, 
wtiicii it is rated an oddson chance to 
do. Labor, in a rare show of unity widi 
the pro-government Democratic Labor 
party, set up a select committee on the 
subject last year. The politw^l muscle 
of this anti-investment lobby was 
demonstrated earlier this month wfien 
International Telephone and Telegraph 
felt obliged to put off a takeover bid 
it had announced for a local frozen 
food company, pending the clarifioa- 
tion of official policy. But, for all this, 
a Labor government should cause only 
the most timid of fawns to take fright. 

Eurobonds 

Enter the 
Japanese 

The Japanese have emerged as a new 
force in the Eurobond market, after 
the recent relaxation by their finance 
ministry of the guidelines on foreign 
dealings by the securitie.s houses. They 
can now operate as managers and 
underwriters of new is.sucs. And they 
have been doing so with a vengeance. 
Only this week Nomura, one of the 
security houses, co-managed a loan for 
the government of Malaysia. 

The strength of the Japanese is that 
they can at present place enormous 
amounts of a single issue, sometimes as 
much as 20%, because of the high 
liquidity level of the commercial banks, 
overwhelmingly their main customers. 
The question is whether this is just a 
temporary phenomenon. One view is 
that Japanese security firms are tr^'ing 
to buy their way into a powerful posi¬ 
tion from which they can start acting 
as lead managers, ending up with 
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fully-fledged merchant bank subsi¬ 
diaries in Europe. 

As a straw in the wind, this week 
the Japanese finance ministry has 
unofficially approved plans for the big 
four Japanese securities firms to set 
up subsidiaries locally incorporated in 
Europe. There is a large gap between 
having tlic money and having tlie 
knowhow, but the bridge is being 
built. 

Brazilian market _ 

Up, up and — oops 

Rio de Janeiro 

Share prices on the Brazilian stock 
market are now less tlian half their 
peak values of last June, and still 
falling. Trading is down by almost two- 
thirds. Several brokers have already 
gone bankrupt, others have sold out to 
banks. Last month, for the first time, 
the country’s 140 mutual funds reported 
overall net redemptions. 

Facing the prospect of a complete 
debacle, the government has just begun 
buying into the mutual funds with 
money from a social welfare fund (the 
so-called Social Integration Plan), and 
has increased the amount of investment 
income which escapes it. The govern¬ 
ment regards the market as a too) to 
influence and modernise Brazilian 
management philosophy and thus worth 
resuscitating. More than 500 com¬ 
panies open^ their capital to the public 
for the first time during the bull market, 
but there are still an estimated 2,000 
or so prime candidates to bring in. 

The stock market boom started when 
government policies brought a large 
amount of money into a narrow and 
embryonic market of less than 150 
stocks. It ended, after forcing average 
prices up by more than 1,300%* when 
the market’s inexperienced under¬ 
writing machinery responded belatedly 
by churning out a flood of new issues. 
Four companies dominate the market; 
Petrobras, Banco do Brasil, Belgo 
Mineira and Companhia Do Vale Do 
Rio Doce. They continue to account 
for around 50% of all trading. Their 
average p/e is now 23.5 ; last June it 
was 54. The average p/e for all stocks 
is 13 ; last June it was 30. With average 
dividend earnings a microscopic 3%, 
prices are still too high to permit a 
recovery based on anything but expec¬ 
tations of renewed capital gains. Many 
brokers believe that such a recovery is 
just around the corner; but Brazilian 
brokers are spectacular optimists. In 
the past year they have manifestly 
needed to be. 
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CONFERENCE HOTELS 


New 160-seat conference hall 

and first-class accommodation at one of the world's most 
famous hotels for atl-inciiisive rates, including 
return scheduled air fare, as low as 
£46.50 per person for 3 nights. 

Ring us tn London. 

01-730 0721 


IT/je 

HgcKHotel 

Qibraltar 


Ybur cure for 

conference 

headaches 

^ ' \ u 

BRISTOL t 

GrandS0aHotel % 

Tal: (STD 0272) 38066 / BRISTOL ^ 

. AC ^ 

Faellitiat for up to 600 
Tal: (STD 0272) 21646 
AA • ♦ • ♦ RAC 
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BUXTON ^ 

Palaoe Hotel 
Facilltlat for up to 500 
Tal; (STD 0288) 2001 . 
AA • • * • RAC J 


EXETER ^ 

Rougpmont Hotel 
Faellitiat for up to 360 
Tal: (STD 0362) 54962/5 



CARDIFF ^ 

Park Hotel 

Facilltlat for up to 400 
Tel: (STD 0222) 23471 


XHELTENHAM 

Carlton Hotel 
Facilities for up to 200 
Tel: (STD 0242) 54463 
AA * * • RAC 
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To: Miss J. E. M Wadsworth Sales Manager Dept. B 
Mount Charlotte Hotels Ltd. 16 City Rd. London E.C. 
Please send me your full colour brochure on these 
"Conference Hotels" 




Mount 

Charlotte 

Hotels 

Limited 


POSITION. 


COMPANY. 

ADDRESS.. 


..TEL. NO. 


THE DEVONSHIRE HOTEL 

Parkhlll Road. Torquay. 8. Devon 
Tel : 0803-24850 

COMPLETE CONFERENCE CENTRE FOR 80 DELEGATES 
Situated in o residential erea, yet within minutes of the 
harbour and town. 

Our reputation is built upon personal recommendations 
LARGE FREE CAR PARK 
Colour Brochure from E. Verdmo 


DON’T PLAN YOUR CONFERENCE '! 


r- - 

LEAVE IT 

ALL 

TO OUR PROFESSIONAL 1 

CONFERENCE 

MANAGER WHO 

WILL 

HANDLE 

ALL 

ARRANGEMENTS 

FOR 

k_ 

YOU AT THE 
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Come South 
for your 
Conference— 

It's better than going 
west somewhere else. 
For firm details contact: 

DEUICH HOTELS ITU 

Mont au Roux 
La Hau!e 
St Brelade 
Jersey, Cl 
Tel: (0534) 44425 


QUEEN’S 

HOTEL 

East Cliff 

For your next conference 
try our 

New Purpose Buih Convention 
Suite 

'A 2550 sq. feet, divisible b> 
by sound-proof partition.s 
into three areas of 
greatest flexibility. 

★ Projection, amplification, 
audio-visual facilities. 
it Secretarial services. 
it 115 modern bedrooms, all 
with radio and telephone, 
mostly with private bath. 

For full details, contact 
Peter Robinson 
Bournemouth 24415 
Telex 262180 
Northotels LDN 
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Harrogate's 
bright new Prospect 


Thu lirighl, nrw prospect on thr conference scene is the 
purposf'-lmilt (lonfercncc Suite at ilie Prospect Hold. 

'This superb suite, romprising main c onference hall 
Will divide into iwu for sinallrr rneriings and which will 
accommodate up to 140 dejegate.s in air-conditioned 
t onifort. I'here arc also several .smaller rooms adjar**nt, 
useful for syndic ales nr jirivau* enteriainiiig. 

Part of an extensive alteration and improvement 
programme, we liope it will heij) us to I'stablish as high a 
reputation as a conference’ centre as wc- already have for 
the quality of <»ur service. 

If you would like to know mure alioiil the *iiew look^ 
Prospect) contact our manager, Simon Briggs, 


|1| Prospect Hotel 

Harrogate Yorkshire Tei; 0423-65071 
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CONFERENCE FACILITIES 


CONFERENCE HOTELS I AUDIO AIDS 


IT'S MARVELLOUS 

At any time, but n>ow it’s at its most 
colouiful-^hp gard&ns lire bursting 
w^ith exotic blossom'. Come now 
before the crowds Only L9 per day. 
write now to 

E. C. Pilgrim Meudon Hotel, Nr. 
Falmouth. 

Tel. Mawnan Smith 541 (032 68). 


Shanklin — fs/e of Wight 

CLIFF TOPS HOTEL 

A A **• A C 

fcj^ your next Conference 

* CONFERENCe ROOMS FOR 

20-150 

^ MOST aroRooMs have pri¬ 
vate BATHROOMS 

* BANQUrilFJC. FACILITIES FOR 

200 . 

* ( nCKTAIL AND OTHER BARS 

* luXURIOUS I OUNCES 

lUre on this beautiful island you 
(an hold your Conference away 
from the hustle and busHe of every¬ 
day life The very place tor 

Executive Mceimgs 
Write for colour brochure to 

Conference Secretary. 01 Phone 
098386-3262/3. 




aunton 
^nds hotel 


RETRUT ROM THE RAT-RACE 

I ong unhurried deys and a delight- 
m/I absonce of the surging hordes, 
romb<ne to make Saunton ■ gardon 
'-•f r.don in May and Junt Specia- 
tuiAr ficascepc lush countyyt.de and 
thr best golf course 1 the west 
r.r>,irby Super hotgl offers every 
-irnenity—indoor heated pool, squash, 
.efini>. saunA. gemes-room, I brary— 
-WQ can't beg n to do it justice' 
You'll have to coma yaurhclf to 
ndu'ge our cxcq'lent food and 
'Vines, cheerful bars and our un.qte 
relaxed atmosphere So wr te or 
ri'rine Mr Brown at CROyDE 212 
♦rir brochure and off-seasen terms 
BRAUNTON 19. NORTH DEVON 


EAST CLIFF 

COURT HOTEL 

EAST CUFF. BOURNEMOUTH 

Telephone 0202 24545 . 

70 luxury bedrooms, most 

with private bathrooms & 
TV, all with radio and 
G.P.O, telephones. Lift 
to all floors. Cocktail 
Bar. Services 
through Day and Night. 

Conference Suites and 

Meeting Rooms for 200. 
Fully equipped Con¬ 
ference Office, Car 
parking for 100 
curs. Write for 
Brochure and Tariff. 


Relax In the comfort of a l7th 
Ontury hotel, beautifully Mluated near 
Blenheim Palace Unrivalled farllltlts 
for up to 20 In ConU-rence Ruom 
personal service ensures ynu fully enjoy 
the excellent hotel und catering 
facihttes Details'Colour brochure from 
The Bear tfotel, W’ooditooA- Otou 
T el ; Woorislock (811 511 4 iine.s) 


PRDMDTIDNS 


Conference OrQanisers 
Tel ■ 205 Om or 889 5072 and hear 
somelhina to your oun ami your 
I (lleiil's adVAMtaac 


Conference 

Communication 

Systems 

ELECTROSONIC are leaders 
in the fleld of Audio Visual 
Presentations A complete 
srrvUe Inclurltiiir Cnnsultanry. 
Equipment Hire, Sale. and 
production support 
ELFCTROSONIC l.TD, 47 (Tld 
Woolwich Ruad. London, SEIO 
01-858 4784. 


Inltirmifonn! 

ConfcnjK'v 

Cunirnunications 

Siw-jhaneoua lntcrp*'Ctatii,in equ'ip- 
inchL, poilirl paying and .ludiu 
visual aids for short leim hm? 

MULTITONC CONFERENCE 

communications ltd 

ronirtC* 

B. Montagu, 01-753 8022. 


TRAVEL 


OVERSEAS CONFERENCES 


INCENTIVE HOLIDAYS 


T^equlre expertise and specialised experience you’i 

<and realistic prices, too) from 

(and realistic prlce.s, too) from 
MICHAEL WEST, FKYKK TRAVEL LT1>. 
:)1S Oxford Street, London WIR 2UU. 
01-49(» 3tt5l (20 lines). 


you’i! both 


TRANSLATORS 




Win a World Market with Words 


Effective conferences 
need style and flair. 

DCTDPUS 

PRDDUCTIDNS 

the conference set 
designers and 
constructors have 
both. 


InteKgMt, attnetin. 
higUY-experhuced 


Demonstrators 

Personality 

Girts 

Interpreters 

Receptionists 

sapHM Metten 
M.,LoanMW. 1 . 
TM: 01-4530202 


TRANSLAi 


INTERPRETERS 


Xq efViV AMD AMClS fifT] 




TRANSLATORS & 
INTERPRETERS LTD 

TRANSLATIONS BY TELEX LTD. 

22 NEWMAN STREET, LONDON. W.1. 
Telephone ; 01-580-4712/3/4/5 
Telex ; 264811/2/3/4 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Major Intarnational Enginaering Company with 
Headquartart in San Francisco raquiras a 


femrcIlMcMnl 



University degree and experience in market and project 
analysis required: Bilingual French/English Experience 
in developing countries. The position is on the San 
Francisco staff with an initial assignment in Algeria. 
Write with rdsumd and desired salary to:- Derek 
Usher (Ref RAE/EC) Whites Recruitment Limited 
IncorporatBd Practitioners in Advertising 
72 Fleet Street London EC4Y US. 

(Should there be a company to whom you do not wish 
your application to be forwarded, please advise by’ 
covering letter) 


University of 
Bristol 

AMENDED ADVERTISEMENT 
Lectureship and Temporary 
Lectureship in Economics 

The Department of Economies 
invites applications for one 
Lectureship and oue Temporary 
Lectureship in the fields of 
either (11 Microeconomics and 
Industrial Economics or (11) 
Macroeconomics and Public 
Sector Economics The Lecture¬ 
ship Is tenable from 1st 
September 1972. on the salary 
soale £1641 to £3999. with 
initial salary according to 
qualifications and esperlcnce. 
The Temporary Lectureship is 
fur one year only, tenable from 
1st August 1973, at a salary 
within the range £1641 to 
£2676. according to qualifications 
stfid experience. Further par¬ 
ticulars may be obtained from 
the Registrar. University 
Senate House. Bristol BSb ITH. 
to whom sppUcatlons should be 
sent by 31st May. (Please 
quote reference EB). Those 
who have already applied for 
the recen ly-advertised Tem¬ 
porary Lectureship in Economics 
will be considered automatically 
under the terms of this 
adverttsement. 


Rhodes University 

GRAHAMSTOWN. 

SOUTH AFRICA 

Junior Lecturer/ 

Lecturer in Economics 

Applications sre invited for the 
above-mentioned post. 

The salary scales are : 

JUNIOR LECTURER R3.6bO x 
150 - 4J0C per annum ; 
LECTURER : R4,800 x 300 - 
6.900 per annum. 

(Note : R1 ~ approx. 50p 
stg.) 

A candidate with broad, rather 
Uian highly specialised Interest, 
will be preferred. Consideration 
will also be given to appropriate 
teaching and research experi¬ 
ence. 

A Junior Lecturer Is appointed 
lor a maximum period of three 
years with the possibility of 
promotion to a permanent post 
of Lecturer thereclter, The 
initial salary in either grade 
will be determined according 
to quahflcatlona and experience 

Further particulars and appli¬ 
cation forms may be obtained 
from the 8ecre4ary-Oeneral. 
Association of Commonwealth 
Universities (AppU), 36 Oor. 
don Square. London WCIH OPF 


ions close on 19 June 


A^pllcaU( 


COMPANY NOTICE 


COMPANY STATEMENT 


l^ubson^^ag (tbmpang 

INCORPORATED MAY 1670 

Extracts from the Governors Statement 

The AnnjAl General Meeting of Hudson's Bay Company was held m 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada, on May 16 

The following are extrecta from the stetement by the Governor. Mr G T 
Richardson, circuleied with the Aivnual Report for ih* financial year ended 
January 31. Ii97Z 

The recovery m tfw consumer sector of the Canadian economy and a 
dramai'c upturn -n fur prices were the princi.pai reasons for »n increase m 
Company earnings from 61c to 68c per share in 1971 

ImpoKant Market positions .n two of Canada's major cities ''T**'* achieved 
through ina purchase of A J Freiman L'mited of Ottawa, a-nd the acqu.siuon 
of a substantial interest in the G. W Rob'ason Company Limited of Hamilton 

Earnings. Net oarnmgs were $13,313,000 {98i. per share), on increase from 
! 10,472.000 (0U per share) m the previous year. 

Sales. Saks -ncroased by 8.7% to S558.9M.OOO Retail sales were ahead by 
3 3%, 4n addition, the Company's fur consignment tales wore up 33 7% to 
^J1y>,^36.000 

Dividends. Helf-yearly dividends of 26c per s+rare were paid on Aprii 19 and 
OtLobtir 1.2 1971 

Retail Stores. Salsa m the Compwior's retail oloras rose 0.5%, responding to 
the favourable economic trends pxpericneed dur ng the year The Company's 
rcia I d«vo!opmrni programme was sharply accelerated in 4971 

Wholesale. The Wholosa'ie Dopariment continued to expand, maimly thirough 
growth at branchei. n communit.es already eerved The psirehase of a bus-neas 
in Leihbndgu Albeitu, brought u 3b me number of branohes across Canada. 

Fur The rc'ov.iry p '«ioiid lur prices, Which had tlnifted to distnessmgly low 
tove>.s <ju .rvg 1970. ga ntd momentum through the yo»r, and pneeb wero 
sharply h ohiir tor nearly all ’yptci n January 1972 However, the low prices 
of the prior iwo v«Ars h.Jd caused many m nk ranchers to withdraw from tha 
ouiinrss, with rciult that world mmk product On in 1972 is expecUd to 

be iubsiAnii.tli^ lower tnan iwr^ yiiATs ago 

Tho Cornp.sny Now York auction houss, Which had bOOn in a loss position 
tor Lurtes VC yc.ir’,, ma>ikelcd more ranched mink £>1 higher prices, and 

achieveJ a wri.omp proht | he san-.** market condll'ons prevailed this year m 
Monireat rtni{ i.'iniribnled tu e»colicni sales and profit'. A strong demand for 
Swakara and Afghan Karakul was. mainly responsible tor the remarkably 
succe'jisfu. yi .n i ond^.n whera •.alc'. And Cfimiriissions were at an alLtime high 

Oit. Hudsor.'s Bay 0 'I and G«s Company cimiAed, m vrK.ch Hudson's Bay 
Company hai a ntnre.t a-ithirived rew leve’s of operating volumas, 

r«veni/es .md tarninf-, in 1971, whi'e nonfnuiny cEi>(»nS)Vc cxplorabio-n pro* 
grammes in wt'jtcnn ( E'sa.j«. thv 'slirnds, and c.ffshotYi Eastern Canada. 


BROWN BROTHERS 
& ALBANY 

Profits £2-43m -up 33% 
Earnings per Share-up 34% 
Dividend per Share-up71% 


Scrip issue -one for one proposed 
and 20p share to be subdivided into 
2 shares of lOp each. 

Prospects for the Current Year 

We are off to a good start in 1972 and 
the Company is targeted to generate 
again a marked increase in profitability. 

A. R. KNIGHT W.A.STENSON 
JOfNr CHAmMEN 

A copy of the Report and Accounts may be obtained 
from the Company Secretary, Brown Brothers Bt 
Albany Ltd., Great Eastern House, Edinburgh Way, 
Harlow, Essex, 
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APPOINTMENTS INTERIM STATEMENT 


pprsonal ABSlstant to Chairman 
Young graduate with economics 
Training and an appetite for 
fnergelic work required in 
Mayfair headquarters. Oppor> 
lunltles for promotion will be 
excellent. Salary by negotiation 
a minimum of £1,600. rising 
steeply. Send full details of 
hRCkground. if possible enclos¬ 
ing H photograph (returnable) 
\'j I Armstrong. Advance 
Munagenal Selection Ltd , 66 
Mnorgate Station Buildings, 
115 Moorgate. london E C 2 


For further 


MEPC 


appointments see pages 
5, 7. 126 to 134 


Australian National 
University 

Lecturer in 
Political Science 

Apphcallons are tnviied for 
appuintment to a vucant post. 
.»! Lecturer in Political Science 
Ilk the School ut Oeneral 
studies of the University The 
nppolntee will be required to 
take up duty as soon as 

po-ssible 

The department Is prtmarilv 
interested in applicants capable 
oi presenting a full-year course 
In'* Public Policy anti Admlnl- 
'iiration •' for second and third 
uar students, but would also 
\\elcome upplicaiiona from per* 
sons with special interests In 
It-arhlng a course *' An 
Inirudurtton U> Politics' 

I giving emphasis lo poliilcs in 
Australia^ ly first jear students 

Salary on uppolnlmeru will 
111 acci/rdatice with quaJi- 
iiration.s and experience within 
lht> range $A6700 x 6A369 
'-A')2(J3 per annum 

Th' Uiii’.rrslij prjvid»N 
ii a'.Dii ihle ir.iveJ .md ri'niovdl 
• xui ]i:ieb and assistance with 
iiku-iiiig fir nil appiunU’c from 
iil-sidt Canberra. Superannua- 
uiui IS on the FSSU pattern 
'Uii supplefiientarv benetli.s 
i-'iiuuu'ial assistance towards 
siiitiv have Is also available 

Purl her Iniurmatlon and the 
M*mi. which should :iccompan\ 
‘‘■1 application mav be obtami'ci 
'roui tlio A.ssoclataion ol 
Commonwealth Universities 
'AppL.';i, h} Gordon Square, 
liondun WCIH OPP iTpI. 01- 
»K7 e57'J) 

Applications close on jn ./utir, 

U(7,* 


Interim Statement for half year 
to 31st March 1972 (unaudited) 



1972 

1971 

1970 


£000 

£000 

£000 

Rent and other income 

14,261 

13,331 

12,568 

Net Revenue before 
taxation 

6,497 

4,929 

4,262 

Available for ordinary 
dividends 

3,551 

2,656 

2,102 

Equivalent to annual 
earnings of 

29.1% 

21.9% 

17.3% 

Interim Dividend payable 
23rd June 1972 

7% 

6% 

5% 


The upsurge in profit has continued and before taxation this has 
increased by £1.5 million for the half year compared with the six 
months ended 31sl March 1971. As far as the Board can foresee the 
profits before tax for the remainder of the company's year will be 
approximately the same as for the first half year. 


HENRY JOHNSON, Chairman 


University of 
Southampton 

Tf'mporary Lecturer and 
Teaching Fellow in 
Fconomicn 


Appliraiions are invited 
iwst of Tcmpoi 
Lfctiirer and nf Twf 
Fellow In the Depaxtment 
Candidates sht 
have good honours degree 

n^resi Salary scale; T( 
T-f-VJ'. £1641-£2823 

T-achlng Fellow up to £1 

particulars mav 
The Dep 
# Section lext - 
X « Southamp 

5Nh to whom appih'ati 
from UK RppiiCRi 
ahauid be sent not iatcr tl 
C'25 A*^^ 1M2. Please qi 


Metropolitan Estate and 
Property Corporation Limited 



An Interim statement will be posted to shareholders with the 
dividend on 22nd June 1972. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


TlK' BriLl&h IlUtltllK* 0 ( 
U''<'<>rcl<‘ii Bound (Uil* national 
urnliivt* oi Bound recordlitga) 
prcipu»(‘& to appoint an Asslslant 
l>lrtCtor to act aa Deputy to 
ttjv Director with apecial 
respoiMslbihiy for adnilnistratjon 
tiK'luding ftnaiiec Salary in tlie 
range i;.tOOO-35UO Penainnahle 
Applloatluns should he addressed 
to the Director, BIKS. 
F'hlhilnni Rund, Litulon, SW7 


Portsmouth 

Polytechnic 

Depart merit o/ 

Business Studies 

Applications are invited 
from graduates with appropriate 
protessional (luallflcations and 
experience for the following 
1 nil- time appuliUments 

1 SENIOR LECTURER and 
l.ECTURFR GRADE I OR 
ri 

IN MARKETING AND BUST 
NESS SUBJECTS 

Salary scales . Senior l^cclurcr 
)C3.13l-t'j.49!l per annum ihar 
point)—r3,7CB extended maxi¬ 
mum , liPCturer Grade 11 
t:i,3S5-£3,0B3 per annum . 
Lecturer Grade I £1.50U-€2.{I87 
per annum 

Application forms and further 
particulars may he obtained 
from Die Staff Officer, Ports¬ 
mouth Polytechruc. Ravelin 
House, A'exandra Road. Ports- 
mouUi 2QQ, to whom 

completed appli cations should 
be returned by It’th June, 1P72 
Please quote relerence Cl5 


University of 
Durham 


University of 
St Andrews 


University of 
Bradford 


DEPARTMENT OF 
ECONOMICS 


Applications are invited fur 
the post of TEMl'ORARY 
LECTURER IN ECONOMICS 
npedaUstiitc iri either econ¬ 
ometrics or economic stall stirs 
lor appointment for 1 year 
only from Ist ScpteiubeT, 1(172 


Salary on the scale £1641- 
£3[PJ». plus F S S U benefits 


Further particulars from the 
Registrar and Secretary, old 
Shite Hall. Durham, DHl 3HP. 
to whom apphcationa (.3 
Copies), naming three refeiees, 
should bi* sent iiv 16th June. 
I‘i7:» 


DEPARTMENT OF 
ECONOMICS 

Applications are mvited lor 
the ESMEE PAIRBAIRN 
LECTURESHIP In BUSINESS 
FINANCE, tenable InlUally for 
five years from I October 1972. 
Salary scale £l641-£3999. slarl- 
InR salary not exceed !hr £282J 
F SSU Applications, with the 
names of three referees should 
be lodRed by 3 June 19'i2 with 
the Deputy Secretary of the 
Uraversity, ColleRe Oale. St 
Anlrews, from whom further 
particulars may be obtained 


PROJECT PLANNING CENTRE 
FOR DEVELOPING 
COUNTRIES 


Applications are invited for 
three posts of Lecturer one 
of which may be filled at 
Senior Lecturer level by an 
exceptional candidate. Experi¬ 
ence of developing countries is 
required and special interest in 
planning and appraisal In one 
of the following fields : 


1. Agrtculture (ref : PPC/L 
7/M) 

2 Human resources, includ- 
inx health, education and 
social services (ref : PPC' 
L'8/M) 

3. Finance and development 
banking, or public ulilitleh, 
or natural disaster pre- 
oauUons (ref ; PPC/L/2/M) 


I University of the West Indies 

I TRINIDAD 

ApplioaUoris are invited for post of PROFESSOR OF INTERNATIONAL 
I RELATIONS in the field of Inteniatlonnl Economic RclaUons at the 

I Jnstiiule of International Relalione Candldateh should possess a bnek- 

gruund in the Eranomic.s of IiiLprnational Plows, International Economic 
Institutions, IntcrnaUunal Monetary Relations and Development 
Ecnrvjiniics A knowledge of the economic probiein.s and effects wiihin 
the Caribbean region is also required Salary scale * £4,250-£5,750 p.a 
Child allowance!: FSSU Family passages ; triennial Rludy leave. 
DeLailed applirations (6 copies) naming 3 referees as soon as possible 
to ; Registrar, University of the Went Indies. Mona, Kingston 7, 
Jamaica, from whom particulars are available 


Salary scales ; 

Senior Lecturer . £3862 

147 - 14734 : 

l,ecturer : £1641 > 147 T50 

£3705 


X 


with placing according to 
quallflnati'>n& and experience 
FSSU AppUration forms and 
further detaiils from the 
Registrar. Uiilvernlty of Brad¬ 
ford. Yorkshire lBD7 IDP, 
quoting appropriate reference, 
to whom completed appUoatlonA 
should be returned as soon as 
pusstble 


CHAIRMAN'S STATEMENT 


Alexander 


BBC requires PROGRAMME 
ORGANISER for Us EASTERN 
SERVICE in Lunciun to plan, 
organise, unci exercise dav to 
day edlturlal responsibility over 
a wide lange of programmes in 
Bengali and perhaps other 
output to South Asia . to 
stimulate programme ideas and 
production standards lor these 
broadcasts , and to control and 
ro-ordinate the duties of staff 
conorrned with the translation 
and broadcasting of news end 
comment and with the 
building of magazine and 
feature programmes, 

Essential Qualifications : in- 
tormed interest in international 
a'Tiiirs wth purllrular reference 
Uj Bouth Asia and close knuw- 
lidge of developincnls in Britain 
it .special signlhcance to the 
rrruifi Sense i.l news values 
und pro^en orRanlMiig abllltv 
Imagination, tart and good 
rduciilionai background Ability 
io work riecisivelj unri effectlvelv 
tinder preMure Kertlil first < 
tiand exponent of South Asia 
and knowledRi ol the Bengali 
language, though tr.d ehsential, 
woiild he fiTj aMvantage 
Experloiitr in plarining sind pro- 
duetioi. of b'-oadCiist pro- 
grarumeii, or aa u uriU'r or 
jouriiali.s'.. hiffhlv (te-ilrable 
I'reiirvMl aye '10-4^ 

SHhirv £, 1 , 11 ) 1:1 pu imiiv hi- 
Mcbi-r is tiiuhlu'Riv»ni, extep- 
l.oMaii X £i(i‘. lo r/l.Uiri p u 
ifiU'. (Kr,U'e r .jrienLlv under 
Tcvu V'), pluo .180 pa Non 
Dwv 'VVo'-kiiiK All'.uance 

Write or lelt-phone nov for 
appUcatiim tniin lemJi.slJiK 
aodrettfceu f lolrvcap envidope uiifi 
quoting rffin in 7? G 16!> Et D 
to Appolbttmnu Department, 
BBC, London WlA ,,4A 
T*»I ni-SKll 4408 Evl 4 ri», 


Howden (holdings) Ltd 

Insurance Broking and Underwriting Group 

The Chairman^ Mr. A'. V. Cnoh reports: 

I am pleased lo record a satisfactory outcome for 1971 , pre-tax proliis having increased from 
£ 2 , 379,986 to £3 J 02 , 779 . 

In Fiirope, our insurance broking companies already have many long-established connections 
and a substantial volume of business. We are formulating a new structure for Europe to 
rationalize our present arrangements and to cater for our projected programme of expansion 
within the Common Market. 

Underwriting and agency activities continue to benefit from the rising trend in underwriting 
profitability and an increasing contribution lo group profits is expected from these sources 
in future. 

The group is well placed for continued growth, and I look forward m the next five years to 
further substantial progress. 


RESULTS 

(including share ol' profits of principal associated companies) 

1971 

£’000 

1970 

£’000 

Profit before taxation 

3,103 

2 ,m 

Attributable to shareholders 

■h«» 

lj2j 

Earnings per share 

9 . 3 ^ 

Z 04 p 

Gross dividends per share 

5 . 25 p 

4 . 25 p 
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APPOINTMENTS 


University of 
Hong Kong 

Chair of Industrial 
Engineering 

Applications are invited for a 
new Chair of Industrial 
EiiRlnrcrlng. 

Annual Salary (superannuablc) 
will be within the profeaanrial 
ranffc and not leas than 
HKS8'J,200 (approximate 

sterling equivalent £5.650). 

Further particulars and appli¬ 
cation forms may be obtained 
from the Secretarv-General, 
A'isuriatlon ot Commonwealth 
UniversiLl-'S lAppts), .*{6 Gnr- 
tl,,M Square, London WCIH OFF 
(Tfl • 01-387 8572), or the 

SeiTeury to the Council, 
Unr'crsity of Hong Kong 

CljRing date for applications 
iS 30 June 1972. 


The Queen’s 
University of 
Befast 

Lectureship in Economics 

This post Is tenable from 1st 
October 1972 or such other 
date as may be arranpetl The 
appointment may be subject to 
a period of probalnt, up to 
three years in duration Initial 
placing, whirii win depend on 
experience and qualifications, 
will he made at one of the 
tlrat three points on the 
1 lecturers' scale ri.«14l x £147 
(21 - £1.935 rising £3,852 

(extended to £3,999 from lat 
October 1»?3) AppllCttlions 
should be received by I2tlj June 
1972 Further paiticiilars mav 
be obtained from The Senior 
Assistant Secretarv iPers.innel) 
The Queen's University of 
Belfast. BT7 INN. Northern 
Ireland (Please quote ref 72'E). 


CHAIRMAN’S STATEMENT 


Bowmaker 

A MEMBER OF THE BOWRING GROUP 

Record Results 

The Chairman, Mr. Ian Skimming, reports; 

'1 lie piofii before tax ol the Ht'wiiwker (iroiip lor the yeai 1‘171 annninietl 
h' 5,781,000 which is a new record and rerresents uii imreuse of ‘^5' 
when ct^niparcci with ihe profit of .(‘1,208.000 for the pre\ lous vear 
I his luTihcr subsiantiul prow'ih in profn ciearl\ indicates that full acivan- 
has been taken of the new climati whuh has prevailed in the instal- 
'iiem credit industry rollowinp the removal td “terms” controls dufinp 
tile scs^oiid half of the year and the intioduciioii of the Bank of hnpland’s 
new pulley on “Competition and Oedit ('.onirol”. l’(^r the first time for 
m.aiy yc.Jrs the company has been permitieil to achieve a substantial 
increase in turnover anci this coupled with llie lowet avei.ipe cost of 
hurrovved funds has been a msijor fat lor in llic production of sueh 
tnavjraging results. 

BOWMAKER LEASINCt LIMITED has made turthei progiess m |07l 
aiui lias produced a substantially increased toninbuiion lo group pitMiis. 

IRELAND: Our subsidiary companies m Hire and Northern Ireland have 
hntli produced record profits this year, a remarkable acliicvemcnt bearing 
111 mind local conditions. 

BOWMAKER (PLANT) LIMITED: Altli.>iigh the profits were below 
ihosc of 1Q70, which was an exceptional year in many ways, Bowmaker 
d^lani) Limited has had another good year and the results arc well in line 
vi'irh the figures produced in earlier years. 

I’UTURE PROSPECTS: I believe that the prospects hir 1972 arc good. 
1 hr company has already made a goc^d start to the new yeai and I know 
that our executives anci staff will continue to make every eflort to ensure 
tliai We secure an increasing .share ol the instalment credit and other 
niurltcts in which wc operate. 

(•OMPARATIVE FIGURES 

I'rofit before taxation 
IVofit after taxation and 
minority interestii 
Capital and reserves, including 
tax equalisation 
Total assets 


1971 

£5.781.(WO 

£3.273.000 

£22.926.000 

£138.541,000 


1470 

£4.268.000 

£r...l79,000 

£18,131.000 
£110..376.000 



ADMINISTRATOR 
FOR CHARITABLE 
TRUSTS 

A background in Merchant Banking, 
Accountancy, Economics or Investment 
Appraisal could be appropriate for this 
appointment with a number of Charitable 
Trusts (R.C.). 

The Administrator undertakes investi¬ 
gations personally or commissions 
reports on the viability and relevance of 
charitable projects and advises the 
Trustees on the development of new 
techniques for giving assistance. No fund¬ 
raising is involved. 

He represents the Trustees in negotia¬ 
tions with potential beneficiaries who may 
be religious, social, educational or medical 
institutions and will liaise with other 
charitable foundations. 

Preferred age 30-35. Location Central 
London. This is regarded as an important 
appointment and the salary and conditions 
are excellent. 

Write to Box 2447. All applications will 
be acknowledged and treated in con¬ 
fidence. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Colin Buchanan and Partners 

require a transporl economist with knowledge and 
experience of urban or regional transport studies. Skills 
in project appraisal, the use of transport models, and in 
budgeting issues and systems, would be particularly 
appropriate. The person appointed would, in the first 
instance, be involved in a major regional study in the 
UK. Applications, stating qualifications, experience and 
present salary, should be addressed to: 

Mr. M. Tyler at 47, Princes Gate, London SW7 2QE. 

(This is a re-advertisement . those who answered a 
previous advertisement will be considered for this post 
where appropriate.) 


TASMANIAN COLLEGE OF ADVANCED EDUCATION 
SCHOOL OF BUSINESS AND ADMINISTRATION 
(HOBART AND LAUNCESTON) 

VACANCIES IN 
ACCOUNTING 


PRINCIPAL LECTURERS 

A$12,593 

SENIOR LECTURERS 

A$9.667-$11,130 

LECTURERS 

A$6,697-S9.286 

TUTORS 

A$4,247-S8.024 

Tho School IS developing multi-disciplinary Degree level courses m 
Accounting Business Adminisiration and Public Administration, and 
these will be supported by studies in Economics, Law, Politics, 
Quantitative Methods, Organizational Psychology and Sociology 

QUALIFICATIONS 

PRINCIPAL LECTURERS 

A higher degree, prolessional Accounting qualifications, and pro¬ 
fessional experience in industry, commerce, government or teaching 
at tertiary level 

SENIOR LECTURERS 

A good honouis Hegrce. professional Accounting qualificationu, 
^ind suh.<iiaiiTiiil exoen'ence 

LECTURERS 

At, for Senior Lecturors but with less post-qualifying experience. 


TUTORSHIPS 

A good pass duijrce which would be acceptable to the University 
of Tasmania lor admission to an honours course 


As *.u Jcn;s i<i ji* the specializations offered by the School will 
*’Vud), co'iuTiOi. majiH m each of Manogemerit Science and 
(jooniitativi' Methods all candidates must have o strong interest 
iit one or both o1 thesf core discip’ines 


At.'olicd\ujn«., coruannno persofidl parliculors. quiildicaiion^ (includ¬ 
ing deinils nf all siilgfcts passed ;ind grade of pass). 

prolesMond' cxpe.ru'r,r;« lelcphnno r .imbors (fiome and ofiice), and 
the iidmo*, rtod , ddrcsj.es of thine referees (including at least one 
acadeinir reterpu) thomd iMoh the Keoistrar, Tri.smamen College 
of Advanced Education GPO Box 1415f» Hobart Tasmania 7001. 
Australia, not later ih.u. J„nu 1977 Purthci parriculars mav be 
obtained Irom M; J i Owen, Hoad of School, at tho above 
address 


DIRECTOR OF 
ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT 

STATES OF GUERNSEY 


The government of the Island of Guernsey is 
seeking a Director to assist the Advisory and 
Finance Committee with matters relevant to the 
development of the Island's economy. 

The Director will be required to formulate plans 
and policies designed to encourage the growth 
of the Island's economy and will assist with the 
implementation of those finally agreed by the 
Committee. Uaising as necessary, with govern* 
mental, professional and business interests in the 
Island and elsewhere. 

Basic requirements 

* General management experience at 
a senior level either in public service 
or in a business organisation 

t Some experience of conducting long 
term planning co-ordinated within a 
complex organisation 

♦ The ability to foster good working 
relations with politicians, civil 
servants, and businessmen 

^ The ability to assess realistically 
the influences that economic trends 
are likely to have on the prosperity 
of the Island. 

A five-year contract is envisaged on terms to be 
negotiated. 

Applications including briof details of 
career to date, which will be treated 
in the strictest confidence, should be 
sent to ME 960, Executive Selection 
Division. 

Cooper Brothers & Co. Limited, 

Management Consultants, 

Abacus House, Gutter Lane. London, EC2V 7DO. 
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APPOINTMENTS 

WANTEO 


U S Businessman - enRlneer 
u'ith real estate inanagemenl 
expcrlciiCL-, seeks Interesting 
European position Arriving 
July 1st 

Box 65 Parnham* New York 
14061 USA. 


CANADIAN : Arc- 29, seek¬ 
ing position or freelance work 
according to oackg round 
Education , Uni^’ersilies of 
Guelph. British Columbia. 
JJJle. Vienna, Harvard. London 
School of Economics Experi¬ 
ence as lecturer, editor, writer . 
three years banking . three 
years with United Nations tn 
New York, Geneva. Beirut, 
East Africa. Bangladesh. 
Bl.ifra . fluent Engllsli and 
Frencti : good German and 
Ruasiaii and Chinese Bpectal 
fields international Relations. 
Communikt Affairs. Sinology 


INVESTMENT 

INVESTMENT IN STAMPS 
Superb foreign wollectiwr, 
guaranteed at £20,000 Sub- 
stiinttal value increaslnK 
steadily. Foi full details. ^^rJl^ 
only to- A. Hlndley. i'-’ 
Cresawell Place, London. 
8.W 10 


LECTURE 

8i Martin in the Fields. Jun* 
13th at 6 30 p.m Lecture 
Lester Pearson, Re«pleni of 
107J WMir.auliy Award. Entrv 
Free. Reserved Seats. Apply •* 
Madeley Road, EaUng. London. 
W.5. s a e please 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Voluntary Service Overseas 


Director 

The Council ot V.8 0. Is looking lor a successor to the present 
Director. Douglas Whiting, who Is retiring In 1873 

V.S.O. recruits, trains and looks after volunteers who assist clevdupiua 
countries In response to specific requests Projects cover a utde 
range of development work, both rural and urban, with socinl. economic 
and technical aspects, This calls for volunteers with a mde varietv 
of skills and educational, professional or technical quaiihcationr. 

The Director Is respoiudble for co>ordlnaUng the various clepartmcnis 
through which he manages V 8.0 In addition he represents the 
Council in ail Its contacts with organisations at naUonal and inter¬ 
national level concerned with volunteers. This involves a good deal 
of travelling, committee work and public speaking. 

The appointment will be for between five and ten vcar!i at a 
.itarting salary of not less than £4,600 p.a. 

AppllcaUons Will be handled in confidence, initial lelicrs enclosinK 
t* full curriculum vitae should be addressed to the consultant ' 

M J Oraham-Jones. 

I'he Faculties Partnership. 

Grosvenor Oardens. 

London 8.W.1 


Kingston 

Polytechnic 

Lecturer II in 
Economic History 

SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS 
AND POLITICS 

A good Honours graduate, 
preferabl.v with research 
experience. Is required to 
teach modern English and 
European Economic Hi«tor\ 
Preference a ill be given to 
candidates with a special 
Interest in European Economic 
History and Western & 3 Clat 
Hlalor: . 

Salary £2473-£3201 
Further inlurmatlon and 
application forms ito be re¬ 
turned by 29 May) from the 
Appointments OITicer, Kingston 
Polytechnic, Penrhyn Road. 
Kingstun upon Thames KTl 
2EE 01-649 1366 


Economic Models 
Group of 
Companies 

An expanding economic, con- 
siiltnncv based li> London. 
Pfterlee Now Tou ti and New 
York and srveciallsing in tlie 
u.sp of quantitative techniques, 
requires an assistant cuu.4ultant 
rconomifit econometrician Can- 
rlluatcs shcnild hav*' high 

Hcadeniic qualirications 

Applications sotting out quail- 
ncuiions. vlotails and experience 
and income requited should lit- 
.-•.ent to 

Managing Director, Economic 
Moclols Limilrd, 11». West 

Eaton Place. London. SWIX 

8LT 


EDUCATION; COURSES & STUDENTSHIPS 


Home Study Tuition j 
BSc (Econ) LL.B. 

and other external de»ees of the 
University of London Specially 
prepared courses for the Federation 
of Slock Exchanges, for Accountancy, 
Company Secretaryship, Law, Costing. 
BatikinK, Insuranre Marketing, OCE 
Also many thoroughly useful inon- 
riiami courses in Business Subjects 
Write today for details or advice, 
stating subjects In which interested 

Metropolitan College 

• ocpi U92), St Albans, or 
C.II1 at 30 Queen Victoria Street. 

Lindon. EC4 Tel. 01-24B 6874. 

Pounded 1810.) 

Arcrediied by the Council for the 
Acrreditatlon of Correspondence 
Cjlleges 

Read for a 
Degree at Home 

Siu'ctsifiil Postal Tuition for 
CCE li and A levels iall boards) 
irfiiimui University Degrees, Teachers' 
;*rotess!onal exams. Business 
Stud t". Oaleu ay Courses for the 
GptM ITntvprsPy Outdance by 
t>rs<duate Tutors. Fees by instalments < 
W )lnfv Hall IS Accredited by the 
CArc' FREE prospectus from 
Wvijdham Milligan, MBE, MA. 

PriMfipal, Department CAl, 

Wolsey Hall 

i>>i*orcl. 0X2 6PR 


ABBEY SCHOOL FOR SPEA¬ 
KERS trains lop people to 
''peak In public Two-day 
niurses I^ondon for beginners 
.lunt- 9-10, Private tuition 
' Help with Speeches" 01- 

49» 2760 

NATIONAL 

EXTENSION COLLESE 

provides degree, GCE, and 
professional course^ for 
'iiudy at home. Also Gate- 
Wdy courses for intending 
Open University students. 
Individual and expert 
[uition by practising 
teachers and weekend semi¬ 
nars at Oxford and 
C.4mbridge. 

Write now for a free Guide 
to Courses to 
IJJarilyn IVfeUor, Room 16» 
National ExteBalon College, 
Cambridge. 


Midland Bank 

Postgraduate 
Studentships in 
Management Sciences 

For Graduates of United Kingdom Universities who have 
First or good Second Class Honours. The studentships 
are also available to those graduating in 1972. 

Tenable for two years from October 1972 to enable graduates to 
read for an M.Sc. degree in Management Sciences; 

Available for graduate study in Marketing and Operational Research 

subjects within the Department of Management Sciences. 
University of Manchester Institute of Science and 
Technology. 

Worth j[750 —a year, plus fees. 

Applications by letter, giving derails of education and any industrial 

experience, should be sent (not later than 31 May 1972) to: 

Professor Roland Smith, Chairman of Department, 
Department of Management Sciences University 
of Manchester Institute of Science, and Technology, 
Sackville Street, Manchester, M68 IQD. 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


APPOINTMENTS 


Your Path 
Into Germany 

IJ \ Oil'TP oirtTini; hi^h riuallty 
Indus! riiil or conimrrcifil pro^ 
riuclM. ami >ou'ri‘ planning to 
pxtoiid vour romiiicrcial activi¬ 
ties into \V L'lOrrnuny. I'm I tie 
rji;lit man to Kct you wtartcil 
I'm married, and h (ienrmri 
national, a i;ood orKuni^rr and 
leader, well educated with ex- 
eellent asocial and busineis 
conttiolK 

Will' live vear;,' general man 
aiienient in maniifacturinr. and 
itierchandlsini^' and w'lde market- 
I nr. experience. I’m open to all 
rea.sonatile proposal, and I'm 
prepared to invest iny own 
Cfipilal Let m»‘ be .\oiir path 
to commercial «:ucc'eni<i in 
Cermany 

Write Uo\ No. 24 IK. 


CG.OOO GRANTS FOR PROPERTY 

Hovi to Kft Improvement prants, 
whether you're Couvertinp 1 ir yourself 
ur tor investment Details : Dept 
2'i B, London Property Irf-tter, 77. 
Dean Sr . W1 


COMPANY SEEKS COMPANY 
(tntil now hifrhlv Independent, 
Continental prnlesaional woman 
needs £7,000 plus moral and 
if possible. pr8'*tlral support to 
Ruide \M*ll-e5t,Rbllshed and 
reputo-ble UK Cumpanv with 
exrpllent nro.speci8 oul of 
(eiuporarv (iislilliiw problems 
into expansion and EEC whirl 
Nil colUteral. cannot afford 
hiRli rales of Interest, but 
Could .ifforr! ordinary rates and 
IS prepareu I j consider unusual 
rhoM*rh lawful irrms Box No 
1M40 


APPOINTMENTS 


■ Health Department 

Statistician 

APPLICATIONS are invited for this new post 
whith offers the prospect of a challenging 
career in the Health Services to the person 

■ appointed, who w'HI have, or exipect to have 
in 1972, a degree, post-graduate or professional 
qualificatron involving formal training in 

■ Statistics. 

SALARY—newly qualified graduates will be 
appointed to Grade AP2 C1.500-fM,758 per 
annum, incl LW, with opportunities for pro- 

■ gression to Grade AP4 £2,137-£2,304 per annum 
incl LW. 

DUTIES—The Statistician will be directly 
responsible to the Director of Health Services, 
and will advise and assist the Director and 
his senior staff in the evaluation of the health 
services currently provided by the local 

■ authority and the assessment of health needs 
in the area, by collecting and interpreting all 
relevant statistical data, and by establishing 
close links with other data collecting agencies 

■ in the health and local government fields 
Duties will also involve assistance with 
departmental research projects, and the 

■ transfer of data to computer handling. 

IN 1974 this post will be transferred to the 
corresponding Area Health Authority and the 
Statistician will provide similar assistance to 

■ the Community Physician, which is likely to 
involve the use of sophisticated data handling 
and processing facifities. A high degree of 

■ initiative and enthusiasm is considered 
necessary. 

HILLINGDON is an attractive Borough with 
easy access to central London and neighbour- 

■ mg countryside. 

Application form and further details from 
Establishment Officer, Ref H/199/9, Manor j 
House, Church Road, Hayes. Middlesex. 
Cios ng date 16 June 

■ London Borough of 


ECONOMIST 

FOR MARKET RESEARCH 

International Nickel, the world's leading producer of 
nickel, and an important producer of copper and 
precious metals, has a vacancy for an Economist in the 
Market Research Department of their London Office. 

The department is concerned with analysing and 
forecasting the market for nickel and nickel-containing 
materials in the U.K. and Western Europe. 

The work is varied and includes the analysis of trends 
in nickel usage by products, industries and countries, as 
well as the assessment of markets for new products and 
processes developed by the Company. After a period of 
training, the work will involve close liaison with 
associated overseas marketing companies, and provide 
the opportunity for some foreign travel. 

Candidates, preferably in their mid-twenties, should 
have an Honours degree in Economics, and at least two 
year^experience in Industry or Commerce. The salary 
offered will be competitive. 

Please apply in writing giving age, qualifications and 
brief career details to: 

The Personnel Administrator 


INTERIMATIOMAL NICKEL LIMITEO 


Thames House. Millbank. London. SW1P4QF 


The North Rhine-Westphalia 
Development Corporation 

will be in London from 24th to 26th May. 
1972, in order to brief British companies 
and other bodies about investment pos¬ 
sibilities in North Rhine-Westphalia. 

This Corporation was set up by the German 
Province of North Rhine-Westphalia for the 
purpose of improving its industrial structure and 
so the Corporation's object is to interest investors 
in those parts of the Ruhr and the Lower Rhine 
where structural changes are having most effect. 

In addition to formal receptions, the management 
of the Corporation will be available for informal 
discussions in the ofRces of the German Chamber 
of Industry and Commerce, 11 Grosvenor 
Crescent, London, SW1, from 24th to 26th May 
inclusive. If the possibilities of setting up in 
North Rhine-Westphalia and the avsiiabte 
incentives are of interest to you, oontaci the 
German Chamber, 01-235 9947, ext. 24, Miss 
Surburg, for an appointment. 
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Ibrabank 
manager he indulges 

In some pretty 
unbanUike activities. 

Like saying ‘yes' rather more 
frequently than he says 'no'—which means 
he has a positive attitude to any problems 
facing you in your business. 

Your Barclays manager won’t present 
you with a long, forbidding face that makes 
you wonder why you ever thought of going 
to see him. 

Instead, he'll tell you that Barclays 
offer an enormous range of services- -142 at 
the last count! Ho can advise you about the 
ones which best suit your needs—from 
medium-terms loans to insurance 
programmes, leasing to pension schemes. 

Call on your nearest Baiclays 
manager—you'll find that he's in business 
too. 


BARCLAYS 


Banking iiK^ns Bai clays 





(ptrta SOYBEANS 


uiftnitM 

CWDIIM 

OF JAPANf LTD. 


Long-Term Financing for 
Industrial Expansion in Japan 

Bunking Services for International 
(Capital Transactions 


Head Office: Otemachf. Tokyo, Japan 
Cable Address: *'BANKCHOGIN TOKYO" 

New York Representative Office: 

20 Exchange Place, New York, N.Y. L0005, U.S.A. 

London Representative Office: 

Plantation House, 31-35 Fenchurch Street, London E.C.3 


SPOT PRICES 
Ns I YELLOW 
CHICAGO 



THE EOONOMIKT MAV 20 , 1972 


koeoRHBsiiiatlsitt of: 

0 Mareli 1070 « BUY. 

0 Aagiitt 1B70BliY. 

© Osesmisr 1170 - lowsr pricss 
first quarter 1971. 

O FaBruary 1B71 > make major 
commitments around 287 — 
290. 

© June 1971 - prices above 340 
soon. 

O August 1971 - BUY late Oc¬ 
tober early November. 

O Septembar 1971 - prices at 
285 undervalued. 

© NovamBar 1971 BUY. sig¬ 
nificantly higher prices. 

For over a quarter of a century, 
our basic research has enabled us 
to anticipate well in advance a 
major reversal in the price trend. 
It is indicative of the commodity 
work performed by us tor many 
large corporations in industrial and 
agricultural commodities. 

Your inquiry on your corporation 
letterhead is requested addressed 
to: 

J. Carvel Lange 

International, Inc. 

Subsidiary of Industrial Cammadity Casp. 
122 East 42nd St., Nov Yoit, N.Y. 10017 

Cobit: ECONOHAM Ttlfpbtiwi fl2-lt7-llH 

39tB Yiir World WIdB SonrlCB 


CREDITO COMMERCIALE 

Milano (Italy) 

Chairman : Dr. Ing. Antonio Arreghini 
Vice Chairmen: Dr. Ing. Ettore Lolli, Dr. 
Mass^imo Spada 

General Manager: Dr. Giuseppe Lazzaroni 
Foreign Manager: Dr. Luigi Orombelli 

Balance Sheet at December 31, 1971 


ASSETS 

Cash & Banks . Lit. 149.274.353.144 

Investments . „ 51.928.021.948 

Loans & Discounts. „ 389.491.069.584 

Other Assets . ,, 391.336.833.571 


Total Assets . Lit. 982.030.278.247 


Dejyosits . 

Other Liabilities. 

Capital . 

Surplus Profits & Reserves 

Total Liabilities. 


LIABILITIES 

. Lit. 589.845.195.714 

. 383.798.809.138 

. 2.000.000.000 

Reserves 6.386.273.395 

.Lit. 982.030.278.247 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 


1972 

British funds 


Price. 

May 

10 

1972 

Price. 

M,-iy 

17 

1972 

Net red 
yield. 

May 17 
|972^ 

'P 

Giusi f^od 
yield. 

May 17 

1972 

^P 

Eurobonds 

Alrlcasc 9% 

1986 

Last week’s 
prices 

IO.S‘,-6’* 

This week’s 
prices 

106 *4 

Yield 

to 

maturity 

% 

/ 93 

98 

Britivh Flectric 3% 

1968-73 

98",. 

IS*',- 

2 710 

4 510 1 

Barclays 8'//o 

1986 

102'* 3', 

103'. 4 

7 62 

84 

Britnh Floctric 3‘,% 

1976-79 

84S* 

84'. 

4 610 

6 160 . 

Borg Warrini 8% 

1979 

10* 2 

I0I'4-2 

7 48 

105*4 

Treasury 8'*% 

Treasury 8'*% 

1980-82 

108 

107’, 

4 210 

/ 685 1 

Comme. cial Union 8',% 

1966 

lor, 2'i 

102’,-3’* 

7 9S 

104 

1984-86 

106*4 

:06'. 

4 620 

b 075 / 

tsso 8-;'; 

1986 

102 3 

102',-3'* 

7.47 

eR '4 

Funding 6'*% 

1985-87 

89’* 

08 ■* 

4 995 

7 82', ; 

Foru 8% 

'981 

102V ?’4 

I03-*4 

7 26 

61'* 

British T ranspori 3% 

1978-88 

62-4 

62 

5 430 

7 120 i 

General Motors 8 * 4 % 

1986 

106', 7’, 

l0/’,-e'4 

7 60 

78 

Funding 6“^, 

1993 

79'i 

79 

5 305 

8 205 

General Telephone & Uec 

1986 

lor. 2 '. 

l02\-3 

7 73 

I02*( 

1 Treasury 9% 

British Gas 3% 

1994 

I01*i* 

I02*i* 

5 220 

8 /60 

Shell 8% 

1986 

101 2 

I0I'4*2 

7-61 

52'4 

1990,95 

52', 

S7 

5 .S20 

/ J8S 

Hill Samuel 

1986 

101 2 

I0I*.-2'» 

8 03 

III’* 

Treasury 6**% 

199598 

BJ 

82 

S 3SS 

K --lO / 

Rank 8*.;/ 

1986 

103-4 

103’, 4’, 

8-17 

66*4 

Treasury 5'*% 

2008-12 

67*4 

66*4 

5 360 

8 S2S ' 

r raniocean Gulf 

1986 

IOO'4-)’4 

I02’4-3 

7 50 

19»i 

War Loan 1S% 

Consols 2 ^ 1 % 

after 1952 

39*1* 

39‘i* 

5 355 

B 91S 1 

Firestone (DMi 7**“^^ 

1986 

106’ 4 - 7 

106*4 7 

6 97 

2B'4 


28*4 

28', 

•j 295 

« 86S / 

Prov id Nova ^cotir, (DM| 7*4% 

ICI If DM) 8”-, 

1986 

1986 

104,5 

106 -*4 

104’, V4 
t06-*4 

7 01 
7-07 


I’-'lfi'S, 

19/2 

Ordinary 

Price, 

Change 

Yield 



stocks 

May 17. 

on 

May 

II,yh 

1 ow 


1972 

week 

17 



Banks, other financial 



34/ 

268 

Alyemenc Bank 

rl 323 

,4 

5 3 

7H 

57 8 

Amsterdam Rot 

FI 74-1 

1 1 6 

4 6 

Jtw 

257 

Aum & N7 Bank 

3SSp 

1 20 

2 9 

44'. 

37'. 

Bank nf America 

$40'* 

1*. 

2 7 

‘■DO 

370 

B of Ireland 

480p 

1 40 

2 9 

'h! 4 

886 

B of Montreal 

lOiPSp 

1 42*. 

3 2 

,16'. 

84 

B Nac do Mexico 

PB4 

1 

8 9 

4',', 

308 

B of NS Wales 

4l5p* 

i7 

2 7 

74b 

525 

B of Scot Grid 

670p 

1 10 

3 0 

2625 

7310 

B Bruxelles 

Fr b 2590 

25 

4 6 

274 t 

221 

B de Pai is Pays Bas 

Fr 274 

. 9 8 

4 9 

64'. 

54’, 

Bankers Trust 

|S9». 

, *4 

4 8 

411(1 

29H 

Barclays 

430p 

10 

2 2 

1',’,. 

i|’*»* 

Can Imp Com 

613'. 

1 s 

2 0 

'2!' 

/8 

Charterhouse Group I20p 

1 II • 

3 4 

nO''* 

5/ 

Chase Manhattan 

$55*4 

2*4 

3 6 

S9', 

51'. 

Chetfiiial Bank NY 

554*4 

'4 

5 3 

257 

213 

romnitrrbaiik 

DM 244.3 

1 6 8 

3 5 

I/A 

148’, 

Credit Commercial 

Fr 169', 

. 2'. 

4 9 

4J'. 

J/0 

Cri'dii Fuiicier 

Fr 432 

1 IS 

4 9 

422’ 

1695 

Cl edit 4iUISSC 

Fr S 403S 

1 35 

7 0 

<50 

113’, 

Deutsche Bank 

DM J4I', 

,9'. 

2 6 


/62 

Dress'lrit.-r Bank 

DM 289 

; 8 

3 1 

57'. 

M'h 

FiiSI Nat City 

$54'* 

2 

7 4 

4S2 

355 

Full 

Y 492 

:2 

1 7 

4'J; 

335 

Hainbios 

4S6p 

14 

1 6 

20t 

147 

Hili, Samuel 

I99p 

I IJ 

1 9 

i‘. 

r* 

105 Mgni 

$1*4 



iB 

’>•* 

Hongkong B Sh 

618 

1 i*> 

2 0 

209 

130 

Klomworr Benson 

202p 

f 6 

1 9 

/ClOO 

5830 

Krndirtlupk 

Fr B6990 

10 

2 6 

m 

330 

Kundcnkrrdll 

DM 36,*^ 

M 

? 8 

2250 

,840 

Lambert L'lrid 

Fr B 2220 

15 

3 6 

45/ 

320 

LBi 

398p 

22 

2 S 

il50 

601 

Lloyds 

750p 

29 

2 1 

In' 

Jf’ 

Manuf s Hanover 1 ’st $3 3** 

Pa 

4 6 

BiOOCi 

626/0 

Mediobanca 

1 7B2SO 

2550 

1 4 

2‘M 

216 

Mercantile Credit 

272p* 

1 2 

/ 8 

I'J, 

1/6 

Meicury Secs 

236p 

1 12 

1 1 

7% 

522 

Midland 

72 2p 

I 6 

2 4 

i ' 

2C2 

Mitsui 

Y 301 

2 

1 / 


205 

Montagu 3 rust 

297p 

10 

1 2 

9/', 

/r. 

Morgan J P 

$92«a 

1 1*. 

3 0 

'B', 

155 

N.ir A Grindlays 

565p 

15 

2 9 

4 r. 

2 80 

Nat Australasia 

IA4 07 

1 0 08 

3 0 

250 

i'6 

Nat Com Grp 

238p 

1 24 

2 1 

462 

>.00‘, 

Nat West 

4l4p 

6 

2 2 

144 

'20 

Norsk Creditbk 

%I2I 


7 4 

' ’ 

!3'. 

Royal Canada 

£I6'** 

1 •* 

2 2 

9' J 

608 

Sthfodrrs 

860p 


1 3 

4i2 

324 

Slater Walker Secs 

384p 

, 1 

2 9 

<1 j5 

2910 

Soc Con de Banciuo 

Fr R293S 

|5 

4 a 

2f0r; 

2b40 

Soc Gen dc Bcleltitiu Fr B2660 

1 10 

5 s 

4'>r; 

128 

Standaid A Chart 

421 ip 

5 

2 9 

3‘J4 

280 

Suoa 

fr 375 

: 15 

5 0 

50', 

<65 

Sumitomo 

^ 500 

5 

1 2 

4440 

3210 

Swiss Bank Corp 

Fr S4440 

i no 

1 B 

4500 

3885 

Union Bank Switi 

Fr 5 4500 

, 120 

2 2 

6T' 

4 20 

Union Discount 

60Jp 

3 

4 0 

29/ 

237 

Units’d Doiti Tst 

276p 

4 

2 3 


58 

Aetna Life A Cas 

$64'« 


2 i 

388 

Allianz Versich 

DM478 

. 28 

! 2 

223 

Comm Union 

;54p 

16 

3 2 

496 

Eagle Star 

562p 

3 

2 6 

164 

Gen Accidont 

2l5p 

1 13 

3 0 

48350 

Generali 

L '>4950 

2300 

0 8 

252 

Gdn Royal Exch 

2b7p 

1 13 

J 4 

326 

Legal A General 

4D2p 

i 12 

2 6 

65 8 

Nat Nedrlandn 

FI 7|.| 

t 1 9 

2 8 

308 

Pearl 

3B0p 

H 2 

3 0 

252 

Phoenix 

2 H 0 p 


3 4 

I/I 

Prudential 

204p 

V3 

2 9 

394 

Royal 

422p 

3 

3 6 

502 

Sun Alliance 

620p* 

1 10 

3-0 

285 

Taltho Mar A f 

Y 330 

|8 

1 / 

476 

TokiO Marine 

Y 543 

1 73 

1 U 

4/75 

Zurich ins 

Fr 5 8300 

1 300 

2 8 


Ordinary Price, Change 

stocks May 17, on 

19/2 week 

Breweries, etc. 

Allied Hiewene' I lOp > 3 

Anlu'iiscr-Busch f 64 1*4 

Bass. Charnngion I02p i 3 

Bol^ NV FI 145 2 7 

I63p* 

rjiiiillcr? I99p ( II 

[''■snll Srngr.im% $36’» '* 

Uurimimd Umon DM 437 

Ciumn(‘t<; lJ9p |2 

Mrmrken FI 292 2 t 8-2 

Kirin BreA/i-ry Y 27B .3 

N,ii DiMilleri tl6 '• 

Scon nil & Nc’wc Iy5'»p , 5't 

Sill AfiiCtin Br 93'»p | I’t 

Wanicy, Mann 239p 1 7 

Whitbread 'A I03p I I 


Building, building materials 

As^oc Portland 496p • 7 

BPB InduMne*. ZiSp ■ 9 

Hone C.l\c,idv Sl^'a *■ 

Bovf. lid 357p 1 J7 

rurit-ini I af.irgc Ff 749’i . 6 ** 

Ciriieniei les Briq Fi B 2670 j 85 

LoMsin 190p ■ 25 

( Mg Clii'U Clays I30p -S 

It ,il( I’liuMiii I 22750 550 

I aiiig A' 226p 16 

tondon Brick I75p 12 

M.itley 2? Ip 14 

Pilk'iijftoii Bros *i)/p 

Kodland ISBp 4 

Kugby Portland I S5p 5 

Sicoiley I60p I 4 

T.uinar 289p* II 

I jylor Woodtow J02p 18 

Wiiiipj(‘y 266p 16 

Cate* ing, hotels, entertainment 

AIV'A’ I57p 7 

CBS SSO'i *• 

Cji.tnada A' 267p 5 

Cjrand Mpiropijliian 24/p 2 

Holiday Inn^ 552’i 2** 

L yons ' A' 6V6p 4 

I I iisr Howm's Furic 239p 2 


VlBldrcoinpHad with help from Metiri, Yamaiebk 5*curiti«» Co,, and Ti 
Interim tinep radktiilpr.pMWd,, $ The rtet redemption ' 


Chemicals 

AKZO 

ANIC 

Amor Cyanarnid 
BASF 

Bayor 

CIBA CFIGY 
Dow 
0(1 poll I 
Fiion. 

W K Grate 

HocchM 

ICI 

Laporte 
Monsanto 
Montecaiini'Edison 
Norsk Hydro 
Rhone Poulenc 
Solvay ‘A’ 

St Gobaiii 
Takeda Cheriiirsl 
Union Carbide 

Coal A stael 

Arbod 
Bnhlchein 
Broken Hdl Ply 
DMiain Longwy 
Finsider 
Fried Krupp 
Granges A B 


First Boston Corporation, 


FI 71', 

I 702 
S36>. 

DM 18.1 3 
DM 152 8 
Fr S 2930 

$ 88*4 

$ 160*4 

396p 

$26'. 

DM 171 7 

/75p 

9:p 

$54 
L663 
Ki 960 
Fr 184-8 
Fr B2630 
Fr I76* 

Y 211 
$47'* 


>72 

Ordinary 

Price. 

Change 

Yield 


stocks 

May 1 ;. 

on 

May 

1 ow 


1972 

week 

;7 

58 7 

Hoesch 

DM74 9 

.0 9 

4 0 

60-9 

Huogoven 

FI Y 9 7 

|5', 

5 I 

145’, 

Mannesmann 

DM 216 

[ 2 7 

4 6 

52 

Nippon Steel 

Y 54 

1 I 

9 3 

65 2 

Rheinstahl 

DM 104 

|3 6 

4 8 

68 

Thyssen Hueite 

DM 84 2 

0 8 

4 2 

30*. 

US Steel 

$32*4 

1 P- 

4 9 

85 9 

Usmor 

fr 107 1 

1 1 3 

8 4 

40 

WcndrI-Sidelor 

Fr 45*, 

'» 

lO 7 


Electrical, electronics 



132', 

AFG Telefunkcn 

DM !7S', 

, I2*t 

2 9 

260 

ASFA 

Kr 263 

2 

3 8 

169 

BICC 

21 ip 

. 6 

3 7 

402 

CGE 

fr 518 

. 38 

3 9 

162 

Ch'',ridc tlectnc 

l/ 2 p 

3 

2 7 

56*. 

Comsat 

$64', 

3', 

0 8 

260 

Dccca 

38/p 

4 

2 3 

195 

TMI 

2 llp 

1 6 

3 0 

181 

flectroliix 'B' 

Kr 269 

I 4 

3 7 

263 

1 M Fnic-Son "B" 

Kr 275 

1 

2 0 

46*4 

General Electric 

$67*. 

2 

2 I 

170 

GFC 

■26p 

$29 ’4 

, 3 

2 0 

20*4 

Gen 7ci A Her 

1*4 

5 2 

106 

Hitac hi 

r III 

■ 12 

4 6 

127*. 

Honeywell 

$146*. 

; 4 

0 9 

16 

Hoover 

$34’, 

! '* 

I 7 

331*4 

IBM 

$389', 

1 5*4 

I J 

115 

Int Computers 

I44p 

1 

7 8 

76 2 

Machines Bull 

fr79 1 

i 2 9 


509 

Maisushit .1 

Y *32 

II 

I 4 

537 

Philips 

765p 

■ 70 

2 5 

133 

PIcssey 

lS 6 p 

8 

3 2 

34'. 

RCA 

$36 

1 '• 

2 8 

104 

RrdiHusioii 

:25p 

t 4 

3 J 

/3 

Rcyrnllr P.irsoni 

9fip* 

18 

I 0 

204 3 

Siemens 

DM 283*1 

-I 4 

2 5 

3240 

Sony 

r 4BI0 

) 220 

0 J 

29*. 

Sperry Rand 

$37*4 

I 2 '. 

I 9 

II7'. 

Icxas Instruments 

$152*. 

, 3 

0 5 

95 

Thomson ■Hoiiilon 

Fr 147 

i 9 

4 I 

458 

fhorn flertriial 

M!p 

, 2 

I I 

68 

Toshiba 

Y 80 

I 7 

6 3 

41'. 

Western Union 

$65*. 

r3*. 

2 I 

43 

Weitinghovise 

$51 

; P» 

I 8 


Engmeering, shipbuilding 


200 

Ai row 'A' 

204p 


2 3 

2I4 

Atlas Copco 

Kr 232 

1 

2 2 

30', 

K5A 

35p 

- 1 


297 

Babcock A Wilcox 

39|p 

6 

2 7 

I Si 

lolin Browrr 

l6Sp 

I 1 

7 0 

I ISO 

Brown Bovcri *A' 

Fr 5 1350 

1 80 

3 7 

79 

C-Oticn 600 

aj'ip 


5-4 

49', 

Davy Ashmore 

62’,p 

'r3'. 

2 0 

167 

Dcmag 

DM 236*. 

fS*. 

3 4 

36 

B Elliott 

S2p 

P* 

1-2 

109 

Filth Cleveland 

;38p 

|5 

5 1 

349 

GKN 

4l5p 

1 4 

3 1 

148*. 

Giitehoffnungi 

DM IBS 

1 '» 

3 8 

21’, 

Harland A WolH 

63p 

+ 13 


65 

Head Wrightlon 

7B*>p 

^3*. 

3-8 

40 

Alfred Herbert 

S4p 

-F’t 


76 

IHI 

Yas 

1 8 

7 1 

17', 

Inter CombsCh 

22p 



129 

Inter Comp Air 

I33p 

4*4 

i’7 

42*4 

laird Group 

98p 

49 

2 6 

169 

MAN 

DM 212 

+ 7 

4-3 

76’, 

Mather A Platt 

lllp 

-F5 

2 8 

376 

Metal Box 

402p 

Fi2 

3-1 

75 

Mitsubishi Heavy 

Y 84 

F$ 

7 1 

10 / 

Morgan Crucible 

l4Sp 

-3 

3-6 

369 

SKF B’ 

Kr4l8 


2 9 

62 

Serck 

82p** 

•8 

3 2 

100 

Simon Enging 

Il4p 

1 1 

6 6 

71*1 

Ston»- Platt 

B6*>p* 

-Pi 

3 7 

49 

Swan Hunter 

l4Bp 

t23 

6 8 

3200 

Sulaer • 

FrS3475 

IS 

4 0 


Er capitalisation, ' Ex rights. + Ea all. (f) Flat yield, (I) To latest dace 



138 


THF, KOONOMISt rtAY 40, 



1972 

Ordinary 

Price. 

C'harige 

Yield 



Stocks 

May 17, 

on 

M.iy 

High 



197? 

week 

|7 

SU' 

4i8 

fiibi III/(‘MiririilS 

446p 


4 3 

?«', 

7i% 

U5 InduM rie\ 

525 


2 5 

i;i 

82 

Vit.-i' 

M2p 

6 

3 6 

(4! 

9i 

Woif Ctfoijp 

I36p 

1 

4 0 

.7i 

I0.V 

Tlifv. W Ward 

Mlp 

9 

1 8 



Food, pharmareutitals 



HH‘7 

69', 

A‘.‘,rif Rntiili FfM^ds 

67p 

. 4 

? 1 

H) 

68 

Also, Fullerifi 

82p 

7 

4 6 

(26 

94 

Atfr,ri Products 

Sfl9% 

1 

1 1 


281 

Bi'i'rii.im '^ifiiiip 

329p 

4 

1 9 

205 

119 1 

Br>ghipi 

Fr 205 

19 

S 1 

108 

n 

Brnol'r' Br,nr) R 

95’,p 

1 

7 fi 

112 


I'.idhniy SMiwr-ppr-% 

M7p'* 

2', 

1 4 

IM 

18' 

1" .iveriiiani 

]l5p 

8 

1 1 

69', 


rCjlgace P.iliiiolivi 

$61% 

2 

2 3 

5 5/ 

4 80 

O.rjl Sugar R«f 

SAS 16 

0 02 


1 

MS', 

riicli L ovcil 

I57p 

SI-". 

. 22 

1 9 

16'. 

27% 

Gerier.ll Fowdv 

'* 

S 7 

51% 

18% 

C.crirral Mills 

148'. 

'• 

7 0 

566 

4J7 

Gl.sicn 

567p 

S45'. 

. 16 

1 B 

4/‘, 

40% 

Heinr 

% 

' 2 

201000 

176500 

Huffm.in 1 .1 Hot hi- 

Ir S 201000 

5500 

0 5 

4/’. 

42% 

K r .ifi (tj 

S43'. 

1% 

3 "r 

21 75 

I60S 


Fr 2175 

37 

1 1 

3095 

7595 

Mol 1.1 

L 2900 

103 ' 


i970 

3000 

N('-.lle 

Fr 5 3970 

70 

1 b 

47*. 

16% 

pr.,e. 

540% 

2’. 

! 5 

94% 

'6’i 

Pr,'ri.-( .'■..irnhlf 

$94'. 

*4 

1 6 

251 

IS5 

Rariks Movis 

726p 

3 

3 6 

373 

270 

Ret kilt A Oolni.iii 

334p 

9 

2 9 

5170 

4180 

Satido/ 

Ft 5 5170 

100 

1 J 

91 

60', 

Spplh IS 

99%f 

. 3 

3 S 

18% 

30'* 

Swift 

SM‘. 

2% 

2 i 

>09 

179 

ite A 1 yli 

7Uip 

B 

4 9 

IBS 

138% 

1 lnig.ife 

1* p 

S', 

2 7 

406 

BIS 

Uriilt'vei 

'9fp 

15 

2 8 

143 t 

79 4 

Unih-ver NV 

H 143 

4 2 

4 J 

124 

81 

United Bisiiiils 

.2jp 

6 

2 2 



Motors, aerospace 



56 

37% 

HIMC 

18%p 


5 2 

26', 

19 

Boeing 

S2I% 


1 9 

SS’. 

46% 

CaieipiH.ir (ri<i 

$54 

• 2*. 

7 6 

16 

28 

Chryslei 

$.1,3% 

*• 

' 8 

96 

79 1 

Citroen 

fr 88 9 

1 6 


450 

J2J 

D.iifitlei Ben/ 

DM 450 

8% 

1 9 

199 

167 

Dunlop 

I6')p* 

9 

4 rt 

2440 

7068 

Flat 

1 2137 

75 

5 7 

h 

24'. 

Firi'sroni 'ire 

$24% 

'• 

1 1 

76% 

67’, 

Ford 

567% 


i 8 

32 

22% 

General Dyriainni 

$31', 



H4% 

76% 

General Mcjion 

$7/’. 


4 4 

33% 

29’, 

Goodyear 

$29% 

% 

2 8 

402 

317 

H.iwkcr Siddelcy 

375p* 

. 5 

4 0 

3/9 

2S-i 

Hond.i 

Y 147 

29 

7 6 

217 

155 

KonMtiu 

r 217 

7 

4 0 

15% 

10 

1 urkhced 

$M% 



438', 

383', 

L iir .11 

404p 

SC 14% 

1 16 

2 5 

15% 

11% 

Massey Ferguson 



45% 

34'. 

McDonnell Douglas 

542'. 

F 1 

0 9 

1520 

1229 

Mithelm 'R 

Fr i476 

1 20 

1 4 

500 

746 

Nissan Motor 

Y 476 

; 1 

1 7 

36% 

10% 

N Am Rtn kwr'It 

$12'. 

t % 

4 1 


389 

.870 

/n 

7;5 
6 J0 
40'J 


242 
I •',40 
700 
186 
405 
28'. 


P.rrII, 5^,.i 
Smiih\ 

Siryi r>.iinil(.'r Puth 
Toyt't.i Molor 
United Airriaft 


fr 389 
L 1812 
207p- 
%2I6 
Y 608 
S40'i 


. 23 6 
58 
• 10 
9 
9 
!*• 


7 7 
6 I 
1 0 
4 2 


163 8 

133'. 

Volksw.igon 

DM i54', 

5 

2 9 

771 

726 

Vrdvo 

Kr 2J3 

5 

1 7 

73', 

S7 

WeMl.ind 

62’,p 

. 1% 

4 R 

170 

97 

WiliiKit Brec'dtn 

Office equipment. 

11 /’,p 1 4', 

photographic 

3 0 

228 

180 

Canon 

Y 213 

1 17 

3 5 

>71 

93% 

E.istmari Kodak 

$!20% 

1 2'> 

1 1 

477 

358 

Fuji Photo 

Y372 

, 7 

2 0 

1 750 

1601) 

Gevaert Agfa 

Fr B 1565 


J 8 

'8i 

ISO 

Gcstiiivi A 

D7p 

3 

1 8 

381 

349 

Nippon UptifiK 

Y J74 

1 9 

2 0 

2065 

1439 

Olii/ctii 

L 1990 

160 

3 5 

262 

228 

Cit.did 

250p 

6 

2 5 

140', 

H6'« 

Fol.iit.Ml 

$139 

6% 

0 2 

' ICV 

325 

Rank A 

I075p 

.SO 

' 1 

'45% 

120', 

Xi ri.y 

Paper, publishing 

$139 

1 2*4 

0 6 

1 .'0 

)<) 

ll...iey.i,iid 

Ki :06 

7 


'«/ 

!SI 

I'liiir 

I76p 

7 

2 8 

W4 

' lO 

|3u /i Pul, 

M4p* 

$31'. 

6 

3 9 


7' * 

5ri. s-vi li'iitji'h 


3 8 

"■4 

14“ 

! -ft. 

!21[' 

5 

4 2 

2fi 

2i . 

Ml. Mill u, f ...di 1 

sr 2S'. 



?0% 

i'.% 

Mr- 1 -vr Mi'l 

SIR'. 


3 7 

' 1 1 

740 

.1.'' 

N< « lni< . M 11 f,ri il 

79Bp* 

2 

3 1 

1 '1 

»■ I" .<« 1 Mvii.n. 

/'Up 

1 

7 3 


- 4 

R. . ,1. 

Ip 

1 

4 (1 

15 

/Fi 

Ill- , 1.0 . f 1 ^1 

Property 

.S/p 

9 

4 

135 

46 

- i| il d K t ij'iMi , 

: 8.. 

7'. 

J ) 

615 

sii; 

Mm,., on. fi 

'.i/S • 

35 

1 1 

2J0 

181 

I .1 id V.ilMlu.., 

2'1m 

in 


147 

10"', 

1 M\ 

' ' -P 

2 

*1 '? 

274 

?:'• 

MtPC 

/' «p 


2 0 

734 

lec 

'll M 'Hills 

2l2p 

12 

4 

3f4 

293 

SC- Inimob'li.i '1 

1 299% 

7’. 

1 .5 

39B 

259 

St.ir 'Gi Brii.nni 

3S4,> 

10 

2 6 

845 

73S 

Stock Cun version 

750f. 

10 

0 8 

■My. 

I5£P» 

TraFalgar House 

2lHp 

13% 

1 B 


Prt«i. 1972 


Ordinary 
stock K 


Price. 
May 17 


Change 


YiHd 

May 


High 

1 ow 


1972 

week 

17 

49', 

39». 

T raniportation 

American Airline* 

$47% 

1 2% 


298 

229 

Brn A Comm 

294p 

2 

2 8 

15% 

14'. 

Canadian Pacific 

SCI 5 

; % 


362 

3l8 

Fiirnett Withy 

323p 

12 

4 6 

23'. 

18'. 

Gn-yhound 

$18'. 

% 

5 5 

2200 

1580 

Japan An Line* 

Y 1950 

so 

2 1 

131', 

115 

KLM 

FI 120 

4’, 


79 

63 7 

t ufthanta 

DM 79 

4'. 

3 2 

173 

118', 

Ottfan Steam Ship 

IJBp 

1 

5 6 

17% 

|3>. 

Pan American 

$14% 

% 


272 

186 

PAG Defd 

266p 

16 

4 5 

730 

575 

5wi**air (Be.iicr) 

Fr 5 719 

23 

4 7 

56% 

39% 

TWA 

$54’, 

3% 


54 

39% 

UAI 

$49% 

% 


293 

216 

Store* 

Boots 

2B3p- 

15 

1 9 

350 

260 

Bnt Home 

lillp* 

M 

2 6 

305 

225 

Burton Group 

265p' 

25 

2 3 

350 

234 

De ben ha ms 

33?P 

6 

3 4 

I8S', 

119 a 

G,\lerics Lafayette 

Fr 177 

1 I4«. 


390 

341 

Galenas Proedos 

%355 

2 

3 2 

343 

255 

Grattan Warr- 

37Bp 

8 

2 3 

22 

IB 

Great Atlantic 

$18'. 

'ft 

7 1 

340 

259 

GMS A 

J22p 

6 

2 2 

296 

223 

House of Fiast'r 

290p 

12 

2 8 

}\<yo 

1460 

Innovalion 

Fr B 2100 

75 

4 3 

llO’i 

82 3 

KB» 

FI lie, 

1 6 

3 2 

458 

130 

Karstadi 

DM 458 

31 

2 2 

336', 

243 

Kaufhof 

DM 336', 

38', 

3 0 

622 

484 

La Redoute 

Fi 599 


2 0 

275’, 

227 

La Rinascenit- 

L 265', 

10 

3 0 

11% 

27 

Marcoi 

52/ 

'* 

3 0 

308 

277 

Marks A Spencer 

295p 

- 10 

2 7 

4B3 

410 

Mitsiikoshi 

Y 478 

5 

1 9 

2 45 

( 70 

M- er Einpof Him 

$A2 45 

0 IS 


146 

107 

Neckermann 

DM 146 

8 3 

2 0 

172 

114 

Nouvelles Gals 

fr 155% 

4% 

2 4 

80’. 

67’. 

JC Penney 

$75’. 

2% 

1 3 

186 

130 7 

Printemps 

Fr 185 2 

19 4 

2 2 

397 

281 

Provld Clothing 
Scars 'A' 

394p 

1 24 

242 

162 

228p* 

16 

2 7 

116'* 

97% 

Scars Roebuck 

$t 10'* 

1% 

1 4 

830 

643 

WH Smith -A’ 

830p 

5 

1 B 

87 

75% 

Tesco Stores 

82',p 

1 2', 

1 7 

177 

138', 

United Drapery 

I77p 

$37', 

12 

3 2 

47'. 

17', 

Woolworth 

'• 

3 2 

40 

33% 

Textile* 

Burlington 

$34% 


4 1 

185 

112 

Carpet*International I85p 

IS 

3 7 

80 

68 

Coats Patous 

/7p 

3% 

A 6 

ISO 

129', 

Courtaulds 

I47p 

. 9 

4 7 

108', 

80 

Dolllus-Micg 

Fr 108% 

9 4 

4 8 

63’, 

48', 

Fngllsh Calico 

67p* 

-97 

4 0 

1813 

-245 

Snia Viscosa 

1 1341 

5 2 

31'. 

25% 

Stevens. JP 

$28% 


64 

71 

Tei|in 

Y 84 

f8 

7 1 

121 

95 

Toray Ind 

Y 12! 

t 12 

7 0 

57', 

43 

Woukumbeis 

■=fp 

-2 


348 

286 

Tobacco 
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Money Market Indicator! 

Ratos seem lo havo bnttomod out in the storlinp money matket 
Thu Amoiicon 3 month Treasury bill ratis, after edo'ng up 1^** 
week woj, 0 6 iwrt-cntaqe points up from February inif shli 
1 0 purceniagu poiittSi belutar the July 1971 level 
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LcUcrs 


Computer industry 

Sir —Ufulrr a rccciuly-aiiiiouncrcl Dcpart- 
iiiciu of JVadr and Industry roiitiact award 
of £2111 to ICL, it was stated that the 
large majority of this money will go to 
the KM-. software subsidiary Dataskil. 
'J’herc have been reports in the national 
and technical press that the independent 
software organisations arc seriously con¬ 
cerned about what they call unfair 
subsidised competitiun. 

If we consider the publicised Govern¬ 
ment hardware (machines) procurement 
policy—which is, buy ICL—the contract 
award apparently makes sense ; indeed 
one alleged ICL statement reported in 
the iialionai press says that most of the 
funds will be directed into producing 
‘‘systems" (that is, combinations of 
machinery and programmes) rather than 
just software. The difficulty of separating 
the machines from the programmes, using 
crude terminology, is evidenced from the 
fact that the D'J'I will tax the future sales 
of machines arising from the developments, 
with a levy designed to recoup their 
investment. 

Now there arc two significant points 
which flow Irom these consideration.s. I’he 
first concerns the dcrv'clopment of 
‘‘ systems.’* I believe that it is wrong to 
say “ we have these machines, now develop 
systems around them.*’ What British 
industry, commerce and government 
should be saying is “ develop the informa¬ 
tion systems that we need and provide 
the most suitable equipment to process 
them." The.se are wholly different 
approaches. It will be, of course, that 
many of the systems which industry and 
commerce require will be satisfied by ICL 
equipment. In the case of government 
procurement it has been stated that they 
must. Clearly, however, industry and 
commerce must seek cost-effective comput¬ 
ing first. One fast-developing situation i.s 
where computer users are “ mixing ’’ 
equipment from several manufacturers, and 
this is 10 !)(• expected since no manufac¬ 
turer’—including IBM—can produce the 
incredible range of peripheral equipment 
now available to users. Of course, the 
main manufacturers do not like it. There 
art' jiioblenis of interface and maintenance 
r.vqjonsibility -but they are by no means 
ittsunoouiMablr and, indeed, mixed 
sysiuns iri' highly cost-effective. 

My sccf-nd j>oint concerns government 
soffuar. urtnu'm 'I'he ICL develop- 
incni lonu.K^: is iudu than all of the 
software |iKii e<l last year by 

governimni <1:1501: and as such has 
considerable impact on the software 
market. Alihough tins inobhun of software 
procurement is t.oinj)iica»ei!, it is not 


in.solubIe. One solution is to announce a 
policy officially supporting Dataskil—on 
examination, however, there are serious 
faults present in terms of applications and 
equipment experience and capacity with 
such a policy. The nature of software is 
such that it needs to be technically 
cfhcicni, widely applicable and cost-elfec- 
live. Those qualities require government 
to establish a i)rocurcmcnt policy which 
i.s orientated towards open tendering and 
the spread of development opportunities. 
Furthermore, an open tender policy— 
perhaps with some pre-qualification criteria 
-’sceins to satisfy both the sponsoi*ship ” 
interest of the DTI and the “ commercial " 
interest of the new Central Computing 
.Authority which seeks to procure the most 
co.st-cffective tompiiting. The experience 
so gained can then be pur to work for the 
economy as a whole, irrespective of its 
equipment supply, .so that British basincss 
and government can gain in effcctiv'cncss. 
—^Yours faithfully, Alan Benjamin 

Hairow on the Hill, Middlesex 


Air traffic control 

Sir— 1 am most anxious to correct some 
of the inaccuracies in the article on the 
current air traffic control situation (May 
20 th j. 

In 1966 a contract was awarded to 
Marconi as one element of the Mediator 
system against u vague specification for a 
flight plan processing .system with limited 
facilities. It look nearly three years of 
discussion, involving some 80 lormal 
meetings between Marconi and various 
government departments, to reach a 
definitive specification. 'Lhis has not been 
an uncommon experience, on both sides 
of the Atlantic, for systems of this 
complexity. 

The final specification called for more 
facilities than the available computer 
storage could provide, by some 20 per 
cent. Marconi then offered three ojitioas 
to lit the system within available storage, 
and the customer made a conscious 
decision to accept restriction of the system 
to middle air space. Marconi also 
prepared proposals to add more pow'er- 
ful Marconi eomputers to provide the 
full service called for in the final defini¬ 
tive specification and, in addition, to 
extend the facilities substantially. 

The present situation is that the middle 
air space system js fully proven and work¬ 
ing to specihealiuii and has a demonstrated 
reliability expressed as a " down lime '* of 
less than 30 seconds in five years—a 
unique achievement in the world. The 
Marconi proposals for improvement and 
extension have lain on the table without 
action since January, 1971* totally 

untrue to suggest that either the equip¬ 
ment or ihe sy.stein has failed to work, 
nor has anyone .suggested at any time that 
the computers “ will have to be thrown 
away.” The cost figures mentioned arc 
totally unrealistic. 

At the same time, no one with know¬ 
ledge of the problems involved could 
believe for a moment the sugge.stion that ; 


the £00N0»irar hay 127, 1^711 

an American, or indeed any other, 
company could provide and commission 
an operational system of this capability 
tailored to the United Kingdom airspace 
in 18 months.—Yours faithfully, 

J. W. SirrHERLAND 
Managing director, Marconi 
Chelmsford Radar Systems, Ltd. 


Power policy 

Sir—Y ou have suggested that a hard look 
at British power policy is overdue. It is. 

Wc have more natural gas available than 
w'e know what to do with. The supply was 
restricted originally because the Gas Coun¬ 
cil made use of its (unintended !) mono¬ 
poly power to insist on a low price at 
which it was hardly economic for the oil 
companic.s to bring it ashore, and then 
proceeded to pump through its leaky 
mains to supply domestic consumers. This 
is not the best use for this excelleni fuel, 
but was dictated by the Gas (jouncil'a anti¬ 
pathy to the clcciric supply indu.stry. This 
pha.sf i.s now over and gas is becoming 
freely available to industry to burn instead 
of imported oil or uneconomic coal 

Natural gas, largely methane, is of 
limited value as a chemical starting point, 
but is a .splendid non-polluting fuel for 
power generation. I’o burn it under con¬ 
ventional power station boilers is a way 
of cLsing it, but not the most efficient. 

In .some new in.stallatlons, such as the 
Alba complex at Bahrain, power is 
generated by gas turbines running on 
natural gas. In earlier American power 
plants for aluminium reduction Nordberg 
radial gas engines have been used ; these 
are ( heap and efficient but the unit size is 
.small for central power .stations. The 
advantages of using natural gas in an 
internal combustion cycle are striking. 
'J'here is little atmo.sphcric pollution. There 
i.s no iT^rd for the large quantities of 
cooling water which make an external com¬ 
bustion station so unsightly or which cause 
river pollution through deoxygenation. 
There is no need for the economically 
ludicrous business of dragging coal in 
trains to power station.s, grinding it up, 
and blowing a dirty exhaust through tall 
.stacks. 

Gas turbine stations require a minimum 
of manpower. The fuel comes in through 
a pipeline, entailing no labour. The 
(‘xhaust, depending on the gas, is normally 
free of sulphur. Turbine stations can be 
built quickly and, within ii wide margin, 
their efficiency is unaffected by size. 

Doubt ha.s been expressed as to the 
reliability of gas turbines under continuous 
operation. I'his is misplaced. Wc trust our 
lises to highly stressed turbines on planes. 
A moderately stressed turbine can be made 
as reliable as any other power station 
(Hiuipmcni. The giant steam power stations 
of the generating board (surely the last gasp 
of the steam engine) have not proved 
models of reliability. 

It can be said that this is a stop-gap 
measure and that nuclear power will soon 
take a larger share of the energy field* The 
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sad fact is that in spite of (or perhaps 
because of) an enormous Government 
intrusion in this field, we have in the 
United Kingdom no nuclear power system 
which works well. Technical arrogance 
inhibits us from buying American plants 
which do work well and can be built 
reasonably quickly.—Yours faithfully, 
Colchester, Essex W. H. Dimsdale 

Mail survey 

Sir— May 1 add a point to your interest¬ 
ing note (May 13th) on our survey for the 
post office. It is not surprising that you 
found it “ hard to sec ” why the method 
of measurement used should make any 
material difference : our techniques are 
often difficult for the layman to follow. 
But the difference is important and, for a 
better understanding of the criticism of the 
post oftke, perhaps your readers might 
find it worth an explanation. 

7 ’he two possible methods are : 

(i) Simulation : the injecuiini into the 
mail oi trial letters fK>sted specially 
for this purpose. 

(a) Monitoring : the re(;ordmg and 
measurement of normal mail flows. 
In theory, both methods arc equally accept¬ 
able provided the mail concerned is a 
representative sample of all mail. It is this 
provision which causes the problem. I'herc 
is a bewildering variety of types of mail, 
first and second class, posted at all hours 
of the day, at jjost offices and post boxes, 
.stamped or franked to and from businesses 
and homes, travelling short, medium and 
long distances. 

To simulate mail flows, it is necessary not 
only to devise a model sample, but also to 
armuge both posting and checking on 
arrival at a representative sample of post¬ 
ing places anti addresses. None of the 
earlier and widely publicised surveys 
attempted to do this. 

With the monitoring technique, once a 
representative sample of addresses has 
been selected, everything else falls auto¬ 
matically into place. By definition, the 
sample addrej9se.s will n.*coive (within cal¬ 
culable margins) a rcpreseiuative sample of 
mail with the correct proportion of 
failures and successes. 7 'hat is not to say 
that accurate simulation is impossible, only 
that it is much less cost-effective and, on 
the scale required, likely to be prohibitively 
expen.sive.—Yours faithfully, 

Humphrey 7’aylor 
London, Wi Opinion Research Centre 


Shipyards 

SrR—Vc»ur article on shipyards (May 13th) 
h. v^Ty pertinent at a time when the 
Britisli yards are agitating for restrictive 
grams to be paid to British owners who 
are prepared to build in the United 
Kingdom. 

The argument goes roughly that all 
the millions pumped into the yards arc 
thrown away unless further millions are 
injected as an induccnrjnt to ptMsiridc 
British owneil to order. This seems a 


most ominous cycle to be caught up in, 
and it comes at a time when the very 
last thing the shipping industry needs is 
to add ks already monstrous glut of 
new building on to the worst freight 
market since the war. This over-supply 
of ships appears likely to continue to be 
a .serious problem for a number of years. 

The policies of the French and 
American governments towards their 
maritime industries arc being held out as 
logical for our own Government, even 
though in recent years these policies were 
denounced as protective and restrictive. 

The stage seems to be about to be set 
for indefinite government involvement in 
the shipping industry, as well as in ship¬ 
building. The shipping industry needs to 
be encouraged in its independent efforts 
to maintain and develop its tenuous 
position in the bulk and other trades 
where it is doing its best to compete 
against extremely powerful and well- 
managed Greek and Norwegian flag fleets. 
In few other industries arc freedom of 
manoeuvre and flexibility of response so 
important as in ship-owning. The competi¬ 
tion is fierce and international, and any 
policy which blunts British owners' com¬ 
petitive edge by distorting their freedom 
is all too likely lo stifle these new 
initiatives.—Yours faithfully, D. H. Gault 
London, ECq 


Unit trusts 

Sir —^Public confidence in unit trusts, 
severely shaken in the 1969-71 Great Bear 
Market, appears now to be slowly reiurn- 
iiig. 

One wonders, though, with what justi¬ 
fication. For those, like myself, who hold 
that bad management, not the Great Bear 
himself, was responsible for the trusts’ 
poor performance, there i.s food for 
thought in the recently announced results 
of White Drummond, parent company of 
the M & G unit trust group. 

How is it, we arc bound to ask, that 
this non-public company in which, alas, I 
am unable to invest, has been able lo 
nearly treble its profits (.€274,000 to 
€744,(H)o) in the latest six-month period, 
in .such .striking contrast to the lack-lustre 
showing of so many of the funds them- 
.selves ? 

One of them, the M & G Fund of 
Investment Trusts, rose 14.6 per cent in 
the three-year period April, 1969-May, 
197s. In the same period the (unmanaged) 
Financial Times industrial share index rose 
by 30.4 per cent. Many other unit trusts 
which I had the misfortune to hold (until 
recently) did no better. 

May I, through the courtesy of your 
column.s, invite a comment from Mr 
Palamouniain, the managing director of 
M & G. He has argued {The Economist^ 
Letters, January 29th), understandably 
though unconvincingly, that no fault 
whatever attaches to his, and other trusts*, 
managements. 

Would he not agree that M & G’.s much 
vaunted investment expertise stands in 


need of somewhat wider application ?— 
Yours faithfully, Keith Garter 

Sevenoaks, Kent 


Dissent on Development 

Sir —Your reviewer of my book “ Dissent 
oil Development *’ (May 13th) writes : 
“ In some ways the most interesting part 
of this book is the balanced review by 
Professor Hariy Johnson, which, after 
detailed analysis, endorses some (though 
not all) of Professor Baucr*s own views.** 

There is no review by Professor John¬ 
son in my book—^liow could there be ? 
This might appear a slip of th»- pen were 
it not that there arc twenty line.s on what 
your reviewer thinks Professor Johnson 
has written in iny book. 

Other parts of the review suggest 
unfamiliarity with the book's contents, 
though nut so obviously as this passage.— 
Yours faithfully, P. T. Bauer 

London, WC2 


Hijacking 

Sir—I would suggest that you do not go 
far enough in your distinction between 
the kind of hijacking that is close to 
guerrilla warfare and the other recent 
spate of hijackings in which the object 
has been frank extortion (May 13th). 

In the first place, 1 would maintain 
that guerrilla warfare rcjirescnts military 
activity of irregular forces against the 
regular military forces of an occupying 
power, for example, and not the hijacking 
of a passenger aircraft full of innocent 
civilians in order to extort a political 
price, with very little danger to the 
hijackers unless they arc foolish enough 
to land in Israel. 

Secondly, you do not mention the 
political, financial and military support 
given lo the Aiab terrorist organisations 
by Arab governments, and the possibility 
of putting an end lo .such piratical 
activities by exercising pressure on such 
Arab governments. It is the failure of 
governments and international airlinc.s to 
exercise any soit of pressure on Arab 
governments since the first hijacking of 
an El Al plane to Algiers in 1968, that 
has encouraged the terrorist organisations 
to continue with their crimes.—Yours 
faithfully, Ralph Stern 

Holon, Israel 


The Biharis 

Sir —The general humanitarian sentiments 
contained in “ The swept-aside people ’’ 
(May 13th) are commendable except to 
those who were the victims of the com¬ 
bined bestiality of the Pakistani army and 
their Bihari allies. The memory of the 
nine-month “ night of long knives ** is too 
fresh in their minds for that to happen. 
How many Europeans in the countrie.' 
occupied by Hitler were inclined to forgive 
the Germans at the end of the second 
world war ? Surely it is not unusual thai 
the Bengalis feel the same way ? 

You talk of appealing to the three 
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We have built a new climate in Bristol. 



This is the new district headquarters 
of the South Western Electricity Board 
at Avonbank, Bristol. 

It was completed in July 1971. 

And it’s the latest exainple of lED: 
Integrated Environmental Design. 

Which is what makes it a little dif¬ 
ferent from most other new office 
buildings. 

Integrated Environmental Design 
means planning the building as a whole 
from the start, including the internal 
climate. 

The outside is designed to reduce 
heat loss in the winter and heat gain in 
the summer to the minimum. 

The building is air conditioned. 

It uses recovered heat. 

That is, the heat from people, lights 
and machines provides most of the 
heat required for the comfort of the 
occupants. 

The thermal efficiency of the build¬ 
ing shell is such that the internal heat¬ 
ing plant is not required until the out¬ 
side temperature falls below -4“C. 

The lighting, at a level of 1,000 lux. 


is excellent. All of which means that this 
building provides the ideal worldng 
climate all year round. 

And the people in it find they work 
better and more efficiently because 
they are more comfortable. 

The new Avonbank Offices, cover¬ 
ing 5,264 square metres, cost £479,000 
to build. 

Running costs are likely to be less 
than for a conventional air conditioned 
building And Avonbank was completed 
on time and within the budget. 

There are now more than 33 I ED 
buildings being built or completed in 
Britain. 

As you can see from our photo¬ 
graph lED produces a well-mannered 
building. 

Architects, consulting 
and the qualified stalT at 
your Electricity Board will 
tell you more about how 
lED is applied to a new 
building project. 

IntKi^ Environmental Desi^ 

^ The Electricity C:ounciI. England & Wales. 


engineers 
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leaders. While no one can disagree that 
President Bhutto owes something more 
than expressions of concern to the Bihahs, 
the fact is that no one in history has had 
any use for collaborators once they have 
served their purpose. 

Do you seriously believe that Sheikh 
Mujib can persuade his people to accept 
the Biharis as their brothers ? This is 
about as realistic as expecting Israel to 
accept a large colony of former members 
of the Gestapo and the SS ! And why 
.should Mrs C^ndhi add to the population 
of India a considerable number of aliens 
who are never likely to be assimilated into 
or be loyal to India ? Besides, Mrs Gandhi 
did not bisect Pakistan: the sole credit 
for this belongs to General Yahya Khan. 
—Yours faithfully, F. S. Noorani 

Bombay 


Law and order in Sri Lanka 

Sir —Your Colombo correspondent (April 
8th] does not think ht to inform your 
readers what the agitation against the 
Criminal Justice Commissions Bill (under 
whose procedures persons suspected of 
offences in connection with the April, 
1971, insurrection will be tried) was really 
about. 

Your correspondent refers to the fai t 
that the commissions to be set up under 
the bill will have extraordinary subpoena 
powers ” (to which nobody objected), bur 
he docs not mention the fact that the 
ordinary rules of procedure and laws of 
evidence will be inoperative, that confes¬ 
sions will be admissible as evidence under 
whatever circumstances and to whomever 
they were made (that i.s, rv'cn if they were 
extorted by the police), and that an 
accomplice s confession can be used against 
an accused person even if the accomplice 
repudiates this confession in his evidence 
before the commission. 

Your correspondent's account of the 


agitation against the bill (“ communist- 
sponsored agitation . . . has also been 
joined by civil rights organisations and 
left-wing trade unions ”) is equally partial 
and distorted. The civil rights movement, 
which led the agitation, consists largely 
of })olitically-uncommitted professional 
men, intellectuals and religious leaders ; and 
among the numerous statements condemn¬ 
ing the bill was one issued jointly by the 
head.s of the three Christian churches in 
Sri Lanka—the Roman Catholic cardinal, 
the Anglican bishop of Colombo and the 
chairman of the Methodist .synod.—Yours 
faithfully, V. Ananda Kumara 

Colombo, Sri Lanka 


Canada 

Sir —Your Montreal correspondent is a 
trifle unseemly, and dangerously premature, 
in his rejoicing at the obscenely modest 
programme unveiled by the Liberal 
government to deal with the excessive 
loreign ownership of Canadian industry 
(May 6th), In sum, a takeover review board 
is to be established to determine whether 
proposed takeovers of Canadian industry 
are in the national interest, or opposed 
to it, and to approve or disallow them 
accordingly. This is the equivalent to a 
cancer surgeon determining whether indivi¬ 
dual cancers are beneficial or injurious 
to the health of his patients, and then 
ruling on whether to remove them or give 
them his blessing. There is no such thing 
as a foreign takeover with redeeming 
economic benefit. 

Takeovers of all kinds sliould be banned, 
especially since capital inflows serve to push 
up the value of our currency, and a review 
board .should be created to oversee the 
operations of forcign-owned firms, 
empowered to place them under trusteeship 
when their conduct is contrary to the 
provable national interest. Foreign-owned 
linns are under mandate from their parent 
firms as to which markets to enter, a fact 
which .severely limits exports of manufac¬ 
tured goods, and import thi* vast bulk of 
their technology from their head offices, 
which has left Canada with a sizeable 
surplus of engineers and .scientists with no 
prospects of productive employment in 
their chosen careers. 

Sweden has a higher per capita income 
than Canada’s precisely because it has 
shown the sound logic to bar foreign 
control of its industry, and Japan has 
achieved a gros.s national product $150 
billion higher than Canada’s, although a 
scant 15 years ago it was smaller ^ than 
Canada’s, precisely because the Japanese 
have been prudent enough to exclude 
foreign capital, 'and all the costs that it 
entails. The success of these and other 
nations, and the contrast with Canadian 
conditions, is not being lost on Canadians. 
The elimination of external control is the 
precondition of economic wellbeing, and 
without it all other plans come to nothing. 

Your correspondent errs in his assump¬ 
tion that all Canadians cherish tlie ambition 
of being the Guatemala of North America, 
and lack the discernment to recognise that 


foreign ownership is a rose that is all 
thorns and no bloom. Canada will soon 
lose the distinction of being the only 
major western power which is an importer 
on balance of capital, and a debtor nation. 
The joke in execrable taste which the 
national government is trying to palm off 
as a foreign ownership policy has as little 
future as it has substance. The Canadian 
people arc ready for rich, red meat rather 
than thin gruel.—Yours faithfully, 

Toronto Edward Garrioan 


British hotels 

StR—If tourists arc to be attracted away 
from the main centres (May 13th), the 
registration of British hotels must bo 
accompanied by a feeling of responsibility 
10 assist in finding accommodation. 

If I arrive in a small American town 
late at night, the motels clearly indicate 
by an outside sign whether or not they 
have a vacancy. If full, the owner 
willingly calls neighbouring motels and 
towns in an effort to arrange accortimoda- 
tion. They would consider failure to assist 
a slur upon the hospitality of their town. 

Compare this with the “ Tl’.s not my 
job ” look of blank amazement usually 
received from English hotel reccptioni.sts 
when similar assistance is requested.— 
Yours faithfully, P. 'F. Moork 

Los Angeles 


South Africa 

Sir —Arc Chief Matanzima's demands for 
more land (April 22nd) the best thing for 
his people or is he motivated by political 
expediency ? 

A vi.sit to the Transkei reveals bad 
gully erosion getting worse, overstocking, 
lack of machinery, lack of fencing, few 
farm dams, very little fodder conservation, 
poor crops. Would more land add to an 
already bad .situation of soil mining ? 
Your .statement on the black Africans* 
land, “ and thi.s generally the poorest," 
is incorrect when applied to the Transkei. 
Its 16,500 square miles—as large as 
Denmark—have a kind climate. Three- 
quarters of the territory have more than 
30 inches of rain per year, no part less 
than 20 inches, in an area of the world 
where 24 inches is the minimum required 
for successful dry-land cultivation. The 
Transkei carries about 1.3m head of catth*, 
2.5m sheep and 1,25 goats. With better 
foddci consenation, the bea.sts carried 
could be doubled. 

Modern farming is a disciplined 
scientific management exercise. The Tran- 
skei’s need is capital for machinery, nitro¬ 
genous and other fertilisers, fencing to 
control erosion and enable fodder con¬ 
servation, farm dams for water harvesting, 
sound advice on farming techniques and 
mamagement, and an acceptance of the 
above by the Xhosa people. With your 
influence, can't something be got moving 
more quickly tu help these people ?— 
Yours faithfully, Frank Robinson 

Tempiestowe, Australia 


European 

Trends 

Taking advantage of the many 
opportunities presented by an 
enlarged EEC means being fully 
aware of just what is happen¬ 
ing in European econontic 
integration. European Trends, 
published quarterly, provides 
not just the facts but also 
analysis, evaluation and com¬ 
ment, separating the relevant 
from the irrelevant. 

An tnnuBl subscription (four issues end an 
Annual Hetarenca Supplement) is €20 (US$S5). 
Airmail postage £1 75 (U$$5} extra 
Single copies f6 {US$15), payment order 
please. Details 1mm the Subscription De;)r. 

THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT 
Spencer House 27 St James's Place 
London SW1A 1NT 
137 Ave'nue Louiao. 1060 Brussels 
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PROPERTY 


STRAITS 

TRADING 

BUILDING 

SINGAPORE 


Reservations are now being accepted for accommoda¬ 
tion in a major development in Battery Road—t'he heart of 
Singapore's commercial, banking and shipping district. 

Opening in September this year, the building comprises 
a lower ground floor restaurant, a three-floor shopping 
complex and an 18-fioor tower bfock of spacrous offices. 

Developers are a well-known tin smelting and invest¬ 
ment company, who will themselves occupy part of the 
building. 

Further 'information may be obtained from : 

Tin StralU Trading Company Ltd. 

PO Box No 700, Singapore. Phone : 360233 
Cable : Sword Singapore. Code: Bentley's Second 


Office & Industrial Property 


investment 

& Development Consultants 
Project Managers 


Greenford 
! 31.450sq.ft. 

Immediate 
I Occupation 


PEPPER ANGLISS 
& YARWOOD 

Chartered Surveyors 

Edward House 73 Brook St London W1Y2JB 
Telephone 01 • 499 6066 



RETAILERS 
DEVELOPERS 
INSTITUTIONS 
LOCAL AUTHORITIES 


Advisers on Shop Property 


details to retained surveyors 


Chesterton 


& Sons 


9 Wood StroL t ( lieopsnio 
tC^V /AR 
01 606 306h 
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Only two aillines have their own 
terminal into New%i^. 



One tries to cope with over 
100 flights a day. 



One copes easily with 
less than 2ft 


The other airline's terminal has to 
cope with dozens of domestic flights every 
day. Ours handles international flights 
alone. 

The result is that you can get through 
the HOAC terminal’s immigration and 
customs and baggage areas so fast you’ll 
normally find yourself standing on the side¬ 
walk ir> minutes after you step off the plane. 

No oth(T terminal into New York comes 
near it 


And this is just one of many ways we 
lead across the Atlantic. 

No other airline, for instance, flies direct 
to so many major U.S. cities. 

No other European airline offers you a 
choice of 80 flights a week to North America. 

And no other airline offers you a choice 
of flying 707 or VCIO or 747. 

- In fact no other airline in the world 
serves America better than BOAC. Not even 
the Americans. 


WU take good care (rfyou. 


l:(()noniist 


May 2’j, igy2 



It's Still a battlefield 


There is a lesson to be learned from the fact that the 
first things the Americans and the Russians were able 
to put pen to paper about in Moscow this weeJc were 
an agreement about rcsc'arch into pollution, and another 
about heart disease and c<anccr. They are equally opposed 
to the prospect of dying of a heart attack ; neither of 
them can make an alliana^ with cancer ; they are both 
prepared to admit that tlie world in which the farces 
of marxism and pluralism are in conflict w'itli each other 
will be ali the better, whoever wins, for being kept 
relatively free of industrial muck. They then follow^ 
this up with an agreement that will help their astronauts 
to rescue each other if they find themselves stuck in the 
emptmess of space, and they were expected to wind up 
with a mutually a>nvenicnt deal to confirm their equality 
at the top of the nuclear ladder. Where their interests coin¬ 
cide, they can agree. Tins docs not mean that their in- 
tercslts will go on coinciding for ever, or even for very far. 

The Washington Post has pointed out that May 22nd, 
the day President Nixon arrived in Mosatw this week, 
was exactly 25 years after the day President Truman 
signed the bill which provided aid to Greece and Turkey 
in 1947 in order to help them resist what Mr Tntman 
called “ the march of communism.” To its credit, the 
Washington Post resisted the temptation to see this neat 
coincidence as the end of a cyde. There are other people 
who have not resisted the temptation. Mr Nixon’s arrival 
in Moscow, like his arrival in Peking in February, has 
been seized upon as a reason for believing that the long 
confrontation between the two opposing systems of ideas 
is about to be woimd up: for hoping that the past quarter 
of a century has been a curious mistake, and that that 
volume of history can now be closed. 

It is worth remembering that pcojjle of the same hopeful 
temperament were saying mudh the same kind of tiling 
before the summit meeting at Geneva in 1955, and before 
the one in Paris in i960—the one Khrushchev walked 
out of after Gary Powers was shot down near Sverdlovdt 
—and before the meeting between Kennedy and Khrush¬ 


chev in Vienna in 1961 . The fallacy of the approaching 
last act has been endemic to a certain cast of mind in the 
west for two-thirds of the past 25 years. Il is partly the 
result of a natural reluctance to go on living with the 
cold war, and paying taxes for armaments, and watching 
them being used on televiaon, into an apparently endless 
future. It is partly the result of a misreading of the 
particular historical experience of the west in the 
eighteenth century, which was a period when limited 
disputes really were settled by limited wars and normal 
relations could be resumed between the contestants soon 
afterwards. It may even be partly because of a lingering 
belief tliat marxism might have something to offer if 
only il could get over the aterration of Stalinism. 

Whatever the causes, it is not a fallacy that is shared 
by the people who make policy in the communist countries. 
For them, with probably the single cxccpdon of President 
Tito, the confrontation between their system of ideas and 
the liberal system is something that will go on for a 
very long time. They do not agree tliat it can be ended 
either by the ainvog^ence of the two systems, or by a picr- 
manent division of the world between the systems. They 
may cliangc their minds some day ; but until they do 
the only choice open to the rest of us is cither to accept 
their view of history, or to shape our policy to meet it. 

The three changes in the cold war 
Of course, the confrontation changes its shape from 
time to time ; it has nevtu' been conducted entirely 
without tacitly accepted rules, and there come moments 
when it seems possible to make the rules a little more 
precise. That Is why Mr Nixon is in Moscow this week. 
Three things have happened over the past few years 
which liavc changed the .shape of the cold war, even 
though they have not abolished it; two of them are 
probably permanent changes in the atuation, and it is 
not yet clear whether the tithcr is permanent'or temporary. 

The first is the fact that the Soviet Union has now 
devoted enough of its limited economic strength to nuclear 
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weapons to reach a position of nuclear equality witli 
the Unilf*cl States. This has given the two great powers 
an equal interest in trying to prevent anybody else who 
dofis not have nuclear arms at the moment fmm getting 
hold of ihem in the future ; and both of 'them have 
an interest in limiting the size of their own missile 
amiouries, partly in order to persuade other countries to 
go ori honouring the 1968 non-proliferation treaty (see 
page 33 ). The second is the growing realisation of the 
Soviet leaders that they probably cannot do anything 
that will make their economy work efficiently enough to 
catch up with the United States in the foreseeable future. 
They had very little success with the limited dccentralLsa- 
tion scheme of the mid- 1960 s—the so-called Libemiann 
reforms—^and they arc not likely to have much more 
with the computerised recentralisation they are trying 
now. Anybody inclined to take Soviet statistics at their 
face value should read the recent articles by Mr David 
Bonavia, the expelled Moscow coiTcspondcnt of The 
Times. The probability is that in many fields of economic 
aclivitv the gap between the Soviet Union and the 
advanced capitalist a 3 untries is getting wider, not 
narrower. Mr Brezhnev, unlike Khrushchev, .seems to be 
v/illing to recognise this economic weakness as a fact of 
life. It is why he docs not want to spend even more on 
defence, and why he would like U) buy American 
technology and machinery on what amounts to a long¬ 
term credit arrangement (see page 37 ), and possibly 
even pay a political price for doing so. 

These are the two new factors that are probably here to 
stay. The third, which may or may not be permanent, 
is the fact that the United States and Russia have lx)th 
had reason lately to be distracted from the sort of relation¬ 
ship they had settled down into a few* years ago. The 
Americans have got to recover from the psychological 
damage they have done to themselves in the Vietnam 
war. Mr Nixon believes that the recovery can be made, 
and that the Upited States may even be on the road back 
to its normal .sidf-confidfTicc by 1976 . He may 'be over- 
optimisiic, but the point is that his programme for 
persuading the Americans to stop picking at their scars 


requires at least a temporary period of calm in America's 
relations with both Russia and China. The Rusai^, 
for their part, have got their unsolved quarrel with China. 
Quite possibly they reckon that they can come to terms 
with the men -who take over power in Peking after 
Chairman Mao dies. That may be over-optimistic, too ; 
but it means that while they are waiting for Mao to die 
they do not want to be involved in a two-front confronta¬ 
tion against Ixjth the Americans and the Chinese. On 
both these counts, as well as the longer-term considerations, 
it was predictable that Mr Brezhnev and Mr Nixon would 
be looking for a spell of relative peace and quiet. 

So long as the difference seems important 

All these things have their effect on the way the two 
systems conduct their disagreement: they make possible 
an accommodation here, an alliance of convenience there, 
even a general suspension of hostilities when it is equally 
convenient to both sides. But this is a matter of means, 
not o-f the end itself. The quarrel of principle which lies 
at the root of the cold war will continue so long as the 
difference between the ideas which the two sides represent 
seems important enough to both of them to justify its 
continuation. That will not be for ever: after all, most 
Catholics and most Protestants no longer feel so much 
urgtmcy about their particular disagreement. But it is 
worth saying, in the week of the first visit by an American 
president to the capital of the Soviet Union, that there 
is no evidence that the ideological war of the twentieth 
century is ready to follow the wars of nJigion into history 
just yet. Those who think it is might usefully read what 
the March issue of Kommunist, the main organ of Soviet 
ideology, has to say about “ the imminent process of 
the replacement of capitalism by socialism,” and the part 
the communist movement has to play in bringing about the 
completion of that process. So long as that remains 
the formal position of the leaders of the Soviet Union, 
the formal position of those who do not accept communism 
has to be that they will oppose it. Mr Nixon’s trip to 
Moscow, although it will achieve several desirable things, 
is only one more chapter in the book. 



Bad days in Kaunas 

Mr Brezhnev may be looking pretty cheerful this week, but the growing 
unrest among his non-Russian subjects must be worrying him 


All tills week Mr Brezhnev has worn the look of a 
man with a sting in his heart who might at any time break 
into a tlatito for the benefit of his American guests, if 
only he were not so laden with gravitas. The Soviet 
Union s leadei has s<rnte good reasons for looking 
pleased. To begin with, he can count himself a luckier 
man. than Mr Ni.xon, who faces an election this 
¥687'-And has a mi's.sy fordgji war on his hands. Mr 
Brezhnev came to the negotiating table armed with a 


unanimous endorsement by his party's central committee 
of his foreign policy. There was, according to the record, 
not even a murmur of dissent at last week’s meeting. True, 
Mr Shelc.st, one of the hardliners who might have made 
carping noises, had apparently needed to be chastened. 
He has been deprived of the power ’base that his position 
as party boss in the Ukraine gave him, and tucked away 
in one of the Soviet government’s innumerable vice- 
premierships. And Mr Brezhnev has also accepted the 
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hard-as-nails Mr Ponomarev as an alternate poIitburo 
member, presumably in order to reassure the old guard. 
These adjustments, however, seem to have sufficed to 
reinforce the leadei^s primacy. If Mr Brezhnev had 
been worrying about his hold on power last month, as 
some people thought he was, he can probably tell him- 
seJf, and Mr Nixon, that he has come through smiling. 

The rest of the view is fine 

Of course, looked at in broad daylight, Mr Brezlmev’s 
policies have hardly been a series of unqualified triumphs. 
But the ratification of the treaties with Russia and Poland 
by the west German parliament may be counted as a 
bright feather in his cap. No Soviet leader 
since the end of the war, not even Stalin, had been able 
to get those Germans who can act independently to sign 
a piece of paper saying in effect that Russia’s postwar 
conquests are here to stay. Mr Brezhnev was able to 
achieve this without unduly alarming the communist 
rulers of cast Germany—unlike Khrushchev, whose 
reckless flirtation with Herr Erhard in 1964 was one of 
the things that brought alxmt his overthnw later that 
year. And outside Europe, in the Middle East and Asia, 
Mr Brezhnev has been doing better than his colourful 
predecessor, who might have pariiculariy envied his 
successor’s ability to flex his naval muscles in the Mediter¬ 
ranean and the Indian Ocean. Admittedly China, under 
Mao Tse-tung, remains an implacable adversary, but at 
least it now seems possible to keep the quarrel at a 
fairly low temperature against the day when the Rus¬ 
sians might make a deal with Mao’s successors. 

At home, too, Mr Brezhnev seems to have managed 
so far to avoid offending too many powerful people at 
the same time. He is proving a better moderator of con¬ 
flicting interests than Khrushchev was. Many members of 
Russia’s military-industrial complex probably have 
doubts about the present attempt to case the lot of the 
Soviet consumer, even though heavy industry still gets 
the lion’s share of all new investments. There must have 
been some shaking of heads in places where Soviet 
marsihals gather when women’s underwear was for the 
first time mentioned in a central committee resolution in 
October. But Mr Brezhnev has the instructive example 
of the PolLs^h riots of December, 1970 , as a powerful 
answer to these critics’ objections to his concessions to 
the consumer, which are anyway still very modest con¬ 
cessions. Soviet agriculture, another of Khrushchev’s 
botched jobs, is still not prtxiucing enough to feed the 
country, which is what makes an American grain deal 
so important to Mr Brezhnev. But at least he has done 
something to improve the condition of the average 
collcctivc-farm worker, and he has thus staved off 
trouble from that direction. 

There is, however, one decidedly ominous cloud on 
Mr Brezhnev’s otherwise calm-kx>king horizon. It is the 
increasingly vocal dissent of his non-Russian subjects. 
Last week’s riot in Kaunas (sec page 38 ), the second 
largest town in the Baltic republic of Lithuania that 
Stalin anntsxed in 1940 , may not have appeared very 
impressive by comparison with, say, the embittered 
violence of some of America’s various protest movements, 


But it should not be forgotten that even the mildest 
expression of dissent is severely penalised in the Soviet 
Union, so that any outburst of real violence there reveals 
an acute intensity ot desperation. And the Lithuanian 
riots were only the tip of a nationalist icetrerg whose 
size nobody knows exactly. 

The Lithuanian, Ukrainian and other non-Russian 
dissenters who arc starting to raise their heads represent 
a special danger to Mr Brezhnev. They have long 
resented the fig-leaf of Soviet “ federalism,” which 
totally fails to conceal a lightly centralised state with a 
strong bias in favour of Russian interests. But they 
have been too frightened, and perhaps too resigned to 
permanent subjection, to act. Now the remarkable 
achievement of the Russian Jew's in making their plight 
known, and giving their masters so much trouble that 
many thousands have been allowed to emigrate to Israel, 
has clearly had a profound impact on the non-Russian 
peoples of the Soviet Union. For a long time it had only 
been the Tartars and a few Ukrainians who were pre¬ 
pared to stick their necks out. Now more of the discon¬ 
tented nationalities are stirring. 

All this has put Mr Brezhnev on the spot. He cannot 
concede any kind of genuine autonomy to the various 
non-Russian peoples, because this would introduce an 
element of pluralism in a political system that now rests 
on the monopoly of power in the hands of one group. 
Such a concession would, moreover, set his Russian sub¬ 
jects clamouring for similar political rights, with more 
vociferousness than the limited number of dissenters 
among them are already doing. Of course, there are still 
many Russians who would be willing to help Moscow 
stamp out unrest among other nationalities who might 
threaten the unity of the sprawling empire that was built 
up by the Russians over so many centuries. But the 
Russians now number less than a half of the Soviet 
Union’s population, whose* other components have been 
multiplying faster than they have. That is why Soviet 
propaganda daily denounces '' bourgeois nationalism ” 
as one of the most dangerous enemies of socialism.” 

The dynamite could appeal to China 

Moscow radio is wrong when it attacks the west for 
allegedly regarding this non-Russian nationalism as the 
“ dynamite which will blow up socialism and marxist- 
Icninlsi ideology from within.” Many responsible people 
in the west would probably prefer to sec peaceful evolu¬ 
tion within an intact Soviet Union rather than face the 
fearful uncertainties that its disintegration into a host of 
mutually hostile .states would unleash. But there 
may well be people in China (which happens to control 
parts of several p<x>plcs who are als<> represented in the 
Soviet national kaleidoscope) who think otherwise. No 
wonder Moscow is anxiously looking at what the 
Ukrainian nationalists and the Chinese are saying about 
one another. China’s European mouthpiece, the Albanian 
press, was quick to hail the news of the trouble in 
Lithuania as evidence of a struggle against ‘'Russian 
chauvini,sm.” Mr Brezhnev’s cheerful smile this week 
may conceal some very troubled thoughts about last 
week’s message from Kaunas. 
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The husk of a policy 

Sir Alec is left with the hope that something will turn up, 
someday, somehow, in Rhodesia 


Lord Pearce says in his report on the acceptability of 
last November’s Anp^lo-Rhodesian settlement proposals 
that he is satisfied that the terms were adequately 
understood by the ij^rcat majority of those who ^^ave, 
him their fjpinions. It has been apparent for some 
months that the Pearce commission could only report 
a rej<x;tion of the proposals, and this has now been 
done unequivocally in a document of more than 200 
pages. The settlement was unmistakably turned down 
by Rhodesia's blacks. They have probably made a 
mistake, in their own intcn*sts, in doing so. The settle¬ 
ment would at least have offered t'hern the possibility 
of majority ndc in the distant future, and meiuiwhiic 
it would have made it harder for the wliitcs to impose 
full South African-style apartheid on them. But the fifth 
of Sir Alec Douglas-Home’s five principles said that 
any settlement should be acceptable to the people of 
Rhodesia as a whole. That cannot be disregarded. 

The settlement agreed upon last November between 
Sir Alee and Mr Ian Smith cannot now be implemented. 
That course of action would be impossible for Sir Alec, 
the originator and most constant invoker of the five 
principles. But Sir Alec still had a number of different 
things he could do in the light of the collapse of Jiis 
settlement. They fell into the two broad categori<!s of 
publicly accepting Mr Smith’s victory, or refusing to 
accq)t it. 

Within the first category Sir Alec had a choice 
between lifting sanctions and recognising the Smith 
regime, renouncing British sovereignty over Rhodesia, 
and lifting sanctions but withholding recognition. Any 
of these three courses would have liad the effect of 
giving Mr Smith within a relatively shon time what 
he has always wanted—Britain's recognition of the con¬ 
tinued white domination of Rhodesia. The unilateral 
declaration of independence in 1965 w'ould have been 
justified ; and so would the six-and-a-half-year battle 
with a liostile world. 

Within the second category fall the possibilities of 
maintaining sanctions, atAempting to tighten them, and 
negotiating a new settlement. Sir Alec showed in his 
siatcment to the House of Ckwniiions on Tuesday that 
he has chosen to soldier on ; that sanctions, including 
llu Beira patrol, will be maintained ; and that further 
negotiations are not ruled out. There wa.s in fact nothing 
(‘ls<' tha'A Sir Alec, being the man he is, was ever very 
likeiy to do in ihr c ircumstanccs. British policy towards 
RhcHlcsia sinev iqfif,, if run before, has been based 
on tlie a.s.sertK>n of Britain's responsibility for the future 
of Rhodesia's blacks. It was, as two British govern¬ 
ments have* now learned to their cost, responsibility 
without power. But ii has motivated the actions of 
: successive British governments. Had it bt^en otherwise, 


had Britain had the interests of the whites exclusively at 
heart, independence would have been granted long since. 

The main reason why the blacks rejected the settle¬ 
ment, according to Lord Pearce, was their distrust of 
Mr Smith’s government. Even though they apprcdatfxl 
what they stood to gain under the settlement, th (7 
chose to reject it rather than give legitimacy to Mr 
Smith’s regime. To the extern that this choice was 
consciously taken in the knowledge of its implications 
it showed that Rliodcsia’s blacks value the withholding 
of legitimacy from the regime mon highly than tlie 
benefits they stood to gain. It is hard to argue that it 
is the busincKs of anybody else to override their judgment. 
But an attempt will be made to do so—certainly in 
October at the Tory party conference, and probably 
also in November when the v"ote on the orders in 
council for the renewal of sanctions against Rhodesia 
comes before Parliament. Some of the arguments that 
will be heard then will carry considerable force. 

The argument against sanctions 

It will be pointed out that sanctions have failed 
to bring down the regime. As time goes by, they become 
more difficult to enforce because the willingness to do 
so increasingly evaporates. Their usefulness as a bargain¬ 
ing counter is valid only if there is to be another attempt 
at a settlement—which at the moment looks unlikely. 
So the only puiposc served in maintaining 
them, it will be argued, is the punishment of Mr Smith 
and his white supporters. It is true that a sanctions 
policy whose only purpose is punishment i.s not worth 
pursuing. Tlie only counter-argument lies in the hope 
that the continuation of sanctions might yet bring Mr 
Smith to offer something better. Sanctions have failed 
to bring down the regime, but they have not been 
without effect. Tliey have distorted Rluxlesia’s develop¬ 
ment ; they have led to a grave shortage of foreign 
exchange ; and they have restrained the flow of while 
immigrants. If the removal of these penalties still seems 
impr)rtant enough to Mr Smith, amid what is, by most 
Standards, a continuing eamomic boom (sec page 104 ), 
ii is impossible to rule out entirely another attempt at a 
negotiated settlement with Britain. This week the 
Nixon Administration decided to throw its weight 
behind an attempt to persuade the Senate to reimposc 
the chrome embargo. Sanctions remain useful as a bar¬ 
gaining counter so long as more talks are not ruled out. 

But the pit>babiUty is that at best a future British 
government is going to find itself negotiating a new 
•settlement with a white Rhodesian leader, and that on 
past form the next settlement will be even more 
unfavourahle to the blacks than the. last. It must also 
be accepted that all those govenunents which have been 
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90 rductant to make their citizens comply with sanctions 
over the past few years are going to be even more 
unwilling to help now. It really is unlikely that anyone 
can flog life into that dying horse. The Government’s 
decision to persist with sanctions, in spite of this, is 
presumably prompted by a mixture of faint hope and 
hard calculation. It must hope that things will somehow 
change in Rhodesia and that some new factor will 
emerge which will put pressure on Mr Smith to settle 
more favourably. But calculation probably plays the 
major part. Sanctions, at a direct cost to the Exchequer 
of £4m a year, arc not a great expense to Britain. It 
is true that there is the cost to the balance of payments 
arising out of trade forgone. It is hard to guess what 
this amounts to—although BritMi industrialists talk 
expansively about it. It might be about £ 35 m a year. 
It is certainly less than what Britain might lose if some 
Commonwealth countries, and particularly the African 
ones, retaliated against a removal of sanctions. 

Of these, Nigeria must loom largest in British 
calculatioRS. Nigeria is black Africa’s riche^st and most 
populous country : Britain’s investment there, particu¬ 
larly in the oil industry, is far greater than it is in 
Rhodesia. Nor are the Nigerians indifferent to what 
happens in Rhodesia, Their leader, General Gowon, 
harbours strong resentment over the Rhodesian 
government’s part in fanning the flames of Nigeria’s 
war. At the same time he is anxious that Nigeria 
should emerge as the unrivalled leader of black Africa, 
and he undoubtedly sees the Rhodc.sian issue as a suit¬ 
able one on which to take a strong line, which might 
involve retaliation against British trade and investment. 
That is why Mr Richard Wood, the Minister for Over¬ 
seas Dcvelopmemt, went to Lagos last week. 

The Government has also had to make calculations 
about its support in the United Nations and the House 
of Commons. The difficulty about the UN is that all 
the resolutions on mandatory sanctions over the years 
have been put forward by Britain ; the Government 
would be in an embarrassing position were it openly to 
disregard them. To some right-wing Tories the 
embarrassment would certainly seem worth incurring. 
Mr Heath has annoyed his right wing on a number of 


issues in recent months, from Ireland to lame ducks, 
and he cannot afford to antagonise it indefinitely. But 
his left wing would also take exception to a decision 
to drop sanctions. Come November, he will pn)bably 
reflect that the right has in the last resoit no other 
resting-place but the Tory party, whereas the left would 
certainly find itself in temporary coalition with the 
Liberal and Labour parties on Rhodesia. 

The new factor 

These may have been the main considerations enter¬ 
tained by Mr Heath and Sir Alec in deciding what 
to do about the Pearce report. But they should not be 
the only ones. There is now in Rhodesia a coherent 
and unified black opposition which caimot be ignored. 
Bisihop Abel Muzorewa’s African National Council is 
disciplined, moderate and non-violent. Al the moment. 
But it could well become unmanageable, extreme and 
violent. Thjit would be the worst possible development. 

The ANC is now calling for a constitutional con¬ 
ference in which Mr Smith’s government, the British 
Government and the blacks would take part. So, in 
a sense, was Sir Alec when he said on Tuesday that 
“ Che next stage must be discussions inside Rhodesia 
between the various racial groups.” If this can be 
achieved there will be no problem in getting the British 
Government to join the discussions. The blacks have 
declared themselves in favour of a dialogue. If they 
are rejected by the whites they may or may not turn 
to violence: they have reason enough to do so, even 
if the history of other African guerrilla movements i.s 
unlikely to enc'ouragc them. But the overriding con¬ 
sideration of any government concerned with Rhodesia 
at this time should not be the hope that the Rhodesian 
problem can be .solved at a stroke. It should be to 
encourage discussions between the races and so to 
minimise the likelihood of violence. The greatest danger 
of continuing the sanctions policy may be its tendency 
to foster the belief among blacks that Britain will one 
day deliver them from Mr Smith. It will not. But it 
may continue to exert just enough pressure on the white 
Rhodesians to make them realise that everyone stands 
to gain by talking to each other. 



A reward for persistence? 

Mr Whitelaw's policies look in better shape than they did, even if the 
happening in the Bogside needs reinforcing by more Catholics. 

And there is a job for the Protestants too 


Free Derry’s SCinings in disenchantment with the IRA 
may have come in the nick of time for Mr Willie White- 
law ; and then; again, they may not. That people in 
the Bogside and Creggan have begun to say they have 
suffered enough, that their priest has declared they want 
to live in peace with their Protestant brothers, and that 
the division Ivrtwcen the offkiaJ and provisional wings 
of the IRA in Londondeiry has widened, may all mean 
a new mood there. It may even be more lasting than 


the natural disgust at the IRA’s murder of a Bogside boy 
who had gone home on leave from his British army 
unit in Germany But there has been Catholic disgust at 
the IRA’s work before, and it has only needed an army 
bullet to cut down a Catholic, gunman or not, for the 
IRA to recapture the communal loyalty. The Protestants 
in Northern Ireland who sec no good at all in Mr White- 
law'.s policy will want to hear of the early dismantling of 
the Derry barricades before they will believe that anything 
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much has changed. And that dismantling will be harder 
to get. It may require a political price that the Protestants 
will hate. And even if Mr Whitelaw were to pay it, it 
may not be in time to stop the Protestant armed bands 
from escalating their demonstrations into a new crisis. 

If that escalation happens, Mr Whitelaw will be in an 
almost total dilemma. The Protestant majority is nervous 
and resentful ; so k is insisting on the army giving the 
IRA a beating, and aigucs that the right time is now, 
when the Catholics are getting war-weary. Despite what 
many erf the Bogsiders are saying, Che IRA is still likdy 
to go on operating in Belfast, Ijondonderry and elsewhere 
w«ith sufficient Catholic protection. If it does, many 
Protestants will be increasingly tolerant of the Ulster 
Defence Association’s efforts to set up local no-go areas, 
and will be incensed whenever the army shoots any 
Protestant gunmen in clearing their barricades away ; 
they Will be tolerant, too, of whatever Protestant bombers 
and gunmen and the Tartan gangs and the rest do to 
Catholics. That, naturally, is what the IRA wants to 
happen. It is telling the Catholics that it is worthwhile 
keeping up the violence because the strategy is now lead¬ 
ing to the increasing separation of the Biitish Govern¬ 
ment, Britisli opinion and the British army from the 
Protestants. If the UDA would only take out some 
Catholic homes, cither because it is inflamed by some 
IRA bomb attack that is even bkwdier than usual, or 
because it prefers fighting Catholics to fighting the army, 
then the IRA will be restored once more as the only 
protector of the Catholic streets. It will be back, that 
is, to the morning after Bloody Sunday ; and the Pro¬ 
testants will not only have lost thdr Stormont, they will 
have lost much of their remaining British support. 

The Whitelaw commission 

Mr Whitelaw is doing all he can to capitalise on the 
Bogsidc happening. Just as it looked as if he was getting 
nowhere, he has had a reward for his persistence. Now 
even the announcement of his new advisory commission 
on Thursday, after a week’s delay, looks a useful stroke. 
He has got a good list of Catholic worthies together, and 
the Protestant ones, although less impressive, are about 
as good as could be expected. The Unionists, of course, 
will have nothing to do with the commission but the 
Social DemcH:ratic and Lailx)ur party w’ill be very sensible 
if it does (see page 26 ), and if it actually docs that will 
help Mr Whitelaw too. If the SDLP ends the rent strike 
that it has encouraged it would be a major step in isolating 
the IRA and reassuring the more moderate Protestants, 
and it would make the Unionist prophets of doom look a 
trifle silly. But it is very doubtful if it would do much to 
reintegrate Free Derry with the rest of the province. 

The people who run Free Derry would feel uncomfort¬ 
ably isolated if the rest of Northern Ireland seemed to be 
taking firm steps back to normality, but even if much of 
the province wen', prof^aretl to give Mr Whitelaw a 
fair cl^nce i^and that is still a large assumption) most 
Catholics would make everything conditional on the end¬ 
ing of internment. That Is what the women of the 
have asked for in their plan for a truce. Mr 
r^j^Mflkltclaw might be glad to release more of ibe interned 


in return for a three-month truce and the ending of the 
barricades, but the Protestant militants, and the Protes¬ 
tant politicians who encourage them, arc very unlikely to 
accept an arrangement that put hardcore IRA men back 
on the streets. A deal is not impossible ; but it depends on 
what, at any one moment, Catholic opinion would regard 
as a sufficient earnest of the ending of internment and 
what the Protestants would swallow for the prospect that 
the IRA could be steadily divorced from the Catholic 
community. 

The Protestant interest 

Such a test erf political judgment, if it were ever a 
reality, would not be an easy one, although Mr 
Whitelaw might very readily prefer it to going on bang¬ 
ing his head against the unyielding walls of tribal preju¬ 
dice. What can stand being emphasised now is that Mr 
Whitelaw retains great trust at Westminster and through¬ 
out Britain as the right man to judge, as fairly as any 
man ran, what would be the best arrangement for most 
of the people of Northern Ireland. There arc politicians 
in Northern Ireland who suppose that Mr Whitelaw can 
be undermined. That is not .so, or certainly is not so 
today. Indeed, Mr Whitelaw is probably better placed 
politically with the Conservative party in tlic country than 
he was even a week ago. There has been the happening 
in Derry, evanescent or not ; there has been a firmer 
statement of intent by Mr Lynch in Dublin than he has 
made before about the private armies in the republic ; 
and, perhaps most important of all, British television 
audiences have stren the men of the UDA on their screens 
for the first time, a .sight not recommended to encourage 
them to go on thinking of Protestant Ulstermen as part of 
their own society. 

The majority of Protestants in Northern Ireland will 
say that they have nothing to do with the UDA or the 
I’artans or anything like tlieiii, and that, if one day they 
had to go along with what the UDA is doing, they would 
not care what British opinion thought anyway. That 
may be so, or it may not. It may be that parts of the 
Protestant community are now so bemused by what the 
likes of Mr Craig have told them that they do believe 
they can go it alone, that it does not matter any longer 
what people in Ix)ndon think of them. But there arc many 
others who know perfectly well that the economic future 
of their province, their standard of social welfare and 
even (although they may not say it) their best guarantee 
of being able to decide for themselves whether or not 
they will ever be part of a united Ireland depend on 
the continued sympathy of enough people in Britain to 
ensure that no future government feels able to wash its 
hands of them. Mr Faulkner, Northern Ireland’s last 
prime minister, and many of his cabinet colleagues know 
this better than anyone. They arc still the natural leaders 
erf the Protestant majority, and they arc men who, how¬ 
ever much they may argue that they know best how to 
cope with Mr Craig now, lived through the past years 
politically and intellectually opposed to much of what 
Mr Craig is proposing. They may feel that they can 
make common cause with Mr Craig in demanding the 
return of the old Stormont. But even they do not expect 
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a British government to concede fuiH integration, do they 
really expect Stormont to be returnal to them ? They 
may scorn the British inU^rcst in what seems to be happen¬ 
ing among the Catholics now. But is not any glimmer 
of common sense in Londonderry to be welcomed ? They 
may have little rtiason to love Mr Heath or Mr White- 
law. But they are men who know the price that every 
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day’s encouragement of the Protestant militants can 
ultimately exact from the whole Protestant community. 
They are men who have been sorely tried, and who fed 
they have been sorely tried, but their responsibility did 
not end with direct rule. When other people are sedi to be 
working for moderation they ought not to be caught 
despairing or malingering. 



The undoing of U noted 

It should now be possible to help to sperk development emong about 
one-third of the world's very poor 2i billion people. But the Sentiego 
conference muffed it 


The third United Nations Conference on Trade and 
Development ended in Chile in the early hours of last 
Sunday morning : with a final thkk dose of syrup 
poured over the diet of gall and wormwood, in a mood 
of resigned acceptance of meagre results. It was a dis¬ 
appointing conference: an example of how an assembly 
that could be of great good to the world is damaged 
by a lack of thought among rich countries before the 
event, a lack of commonsensc by pcxir countries during 
it, a total concentration on emollient communique¬ 
drafting towards the end of it, and the absence of any 
real plan for a follow-through. 

The great hope for Unctad, ever since its unexpec¬ 
tedly promising birth in 1964 , has been that it might 
emerge as a forum for introducing intelligent “ systems 
approaches” into the two great, but really rather 
separate, remaining world economic problems of aid and 
development. There has been no luck with the first, with 
introducing what one might call reasoned ‘‘ international 
welfare policies.” It is appalling that we still do not 
know how to use aid funds to relieve grinding poverty 
with even a fraction of the efficiency they could have. 
But wc don’t, partly bccaasc the world’s aid lobby has 
become the home of the unscientific. Until we have 
prepared the ground to receive the setxl, it had better 
be realised that although 2.3 billion of the world’s 3.6 
billion people are miserably poor, participants at giant 
world conferences arc fooling their constituents if they 
pretend that the passage of paper resolutions can help 
at least billion of them. 

Rules for the developable 

However, there is now a corpus of knowledge on how 
to spark an economic take-off among perhaps Boom 
of them. This Ls where conferences like Unctad can 
help : and where Unctads I and II in 1964 and 1968 . 
did much better than all the cynics had expected, chiefly 
because* those i)reparing for them had grasped the 
salient points. A big bottleneck is that, in the years 
just before its brcaktl)tough point, while its inefficient 
infant industries are being built up, a developable 
country is likely to have a large current balance of 
payments deficit. If during that period a developable 
country is very L^hort of foreign exchange, it will feel 
it has to impose all sorts of contmls. These then divert 


internal manufacturing production to goods kept out 
by the controls (ie, to goods which the local country 
cannot really make) ; they encourage corruption and 
hyper-inflation and real estate speculation ; they put 
the country on to the vicious circle of raging stagflation 
instead of the virtuous circle of economic growth. 

Under an unreformed world trading system a country 
can at present probably break through to the virtuous 
circle only if it has large current foreign exchange 
receipts from some fortunate geographical l>onanza such 
as tourism (Mexico and Spain) or oil (Iran), or if 
it has a clever government which is nominally socialist 
but actually encourages a marvellously greedy business 
ethic (Singapore and Mexico again), or if it has an 
undemocratic right-wing government which nevertheless 
lasts long enough, while also strangely staying efficient 
enough, to give multinational companies a hope that 
it might provide a firm e:conomic base (which is very 
difficult but now seems to have been achieved by Brazil 
-which last year zoomed into a real growth rate of 
11 per cent, bigger than Japan’s Hongkong, Taiwan, 
possibly South Korea, Iran again, Spain again, 
maybe soon some French African countries and Mr 
Smitli’s Rhodesia if Sir Alec Douglas-Home is not 
careful). 

The achievements of Unctads I and II in 1964 and 
1968 were to put some mechanisms in place that should 
help this process along even in countries that do not 
have these geographic advantages or political warts. 
In particular, the idea was then accepted of some 
‘‘ generalised tariff preferences ” on pf)or countries’ 
exports of some manufactured goods to rich countries ; 
these were exactly the right sort of development 
economics to encourage. A major hope for Unctad III 
in the past six weeks had been that it would seize the 
opportunity offered by coming talks on world monetary 
reform to tic some concept of pump-priming for the 
developable to the special drawing rights at the Inter¬ 
national Monetary Fund. The IMF—^which would be 
rather a good arbiter in this matter, unlikely to favour 
the merely spendthrift but also not the merely fascist 
—could then nurse developable countries through the 
deficit-ridden pre-take-off period. Thanks to SDRs, it 
could do so with funds that would not have to be voted 



It takes, on average, / 5 years naming to become a BEA Captain. 


bigoodhands. 


When you fly BEA, we can’t guarantee 
that you’ll meet your Captain. In fact, the 
chances are that you won’t. 

Not Because the Captain is uninterested 
in his passengers. On the contrary, the welh 
being of his passengers is the Captain’s prime 
concern. And the best contribution, he 
believes, ':hat he can make to that well-being, 
is to stay in the cockpit, giving his full personal 


attention to every last detail of the flight. 

But just occasionally - though nowhere 
near as often as he would like - the Captain 
may hand over to his First Officer, come out 

of the cockpit and meet some of his jmiTI 

passengers personally. That gives him jnr 9 am m 

a lot of pleasure. wM 

To judge from our picture, it often IburCs^itain wishes you 
gives our passengers a lot of pleasure, too. BjdeHSeMit Sight 



In a yearfe time, this will be a Rolex. 


At the moment, this is a solid 
block of gold. 

In about a year’s time, our 
craftsmen will have fashioned it 
into a Rolex Oyster Perpetual 
Chronometer. 

Obviously, it takes cpite a lot 
to turn a solid block of gold into 
a watch. 

And as there’s a fair chance 
you might eventually buy this 
watch, you may like to know 
how it was made. 

Firstly, we’ll take this block, 
and carve an indestructible 
OystcT case from it. 

Then, into this case, we will fit 
a hand-tuned rotor self-winding 
movement which we call the 
Perpetual. 

This Perpetual movement will 
be so precise that we’ll pay for it 
to undergo tests lasting 15 days 
and nights at the hands of one of 
the Swiss Institutes for Official 
Chronometer Tests. 

Having placed it in ovens and 
locked it in refrigerators, hung it 
in various wrist positions in iron 
racks, and tested its accuracy on 



SwiB'igold ingot. iMktauxPreetpuxS. A., Neurhatcl) 

To demonstrate just what we 
mean: we clamped a special experi¬ 
mental Rolex Oyster to the outside 
of Prof. Jacques Piccard’s bathy¬ 
scaph ‘Triestel It then submerged 
to a depth of nearly 7 miles beneath 


Like most of the work that 
goes into the creation of our 
watches, the bracelet will also 
be fashioned almost entirely 
by hand. 

And on the clasp of the 
bracelet, you’ll recognise the 
Rolex Crown. 

So will other people. 

They will also recognise the 
distinctive Oyster case that used 
to lx; a block of gold. 

Our craftsmen take a great 
deal of trouble to turn a block of 
gold into what Rolex owners 
call the best watch in the world. 

And Rolex owners include 
men like Lord Hunt (the con¬ 
queror of Everest), Sir Francis 
Chichester (who relied on his 
Rolex to help him navigate 
during his historic solo voyage 
around the world), and World 
Champion, Jackie Stewart. 

Owning a Rolex gives them a 
great deal of satisfaction. 

Almost as much as it gives our 
craftsmen, who spend their lives 
making certain that each Rolex 
they make is a superb example of 


every one of the 15 days and nights, the Pacific,where the Rolex was sub- their craft. 


they will award it their carefully 
guarded title of ‘Chronometer.’ 

Screwed down onto the Oyster 
case (exactly like a submarine 
hatch) will be the Rolex-patented 
Twinlock Winding Crown. 

This combination of indestruc¬ 
tible Oyster case and Twinkx:k 
Crown will enable us to 
guarantee the Rolex 
Oyster waterproof to 
incredible depths. 


jected to a pressure of over 6 tons 
per square inch. 

Both the Rolex and Prof. Piccard 
were working perfectly when the 
‘Trie.ste’ surfaced again. 

Next we’ll take as much time and 
trouble with the matching 18ct gold 
bracelet. 
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Owning one is 
almost as satisfying 
as making one. 


# 


ROLEX 

of Geneva 




Ptriured the RoU x Ikiy Datp. A vailuble only tn 18 ct gold or platinum with matching bracelet, and a choice of 23 languages. 
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by rich coumries* congresses, a thoroughly sensible type 
of international Keynesianism of the sort that 
The Economist has advocated for many years. 

Other hopes for Unctad III were that it might tackle 
some problems about reception of multinational 
corporations and about fair and unfair protectionism 
in respect of shipping and insurance. Inevitably, 
Unctad’s secretariat also wanted to encourage com¬ 
modity schemes, which can temporarily and artificially 
keep up the prices of some of the raw materials and 
tropical foodstuffs that so many poorer countries export. 
There have to be doubts about these, because if the 
price of Ghana’s cocoa is artificially inflated every 
country from the Congo to the Caribbean will start 
producing unsaleable mountains of the stuff ; but 
Unctad might have been a forum for distinguishing 
sensible commodity schemes from silly ones. 

Unfortunately, the first tragedy for Unctad III was 
that no rich countries did much constructive thinking 
before the event. The second was the decision to hold 
it in Dr Allende’s Chile. It was hoped that this looked 
like an imaginative political gesture. But an early result 
was that a lot of the reasoning intellectuals in the poorer 
countries’ economic establishments felt that they did 
not really want to go, while a lot of their colleagues 
who were excitable marxists eagerly accepted a free 
trip to see the failing new communist Utopia. 

A mood of black comedy 

Th( ;^,ooo delegates from 146 countries thcrefon* 
assembled on April 13th in a plush new hall in Santiago, 
and soon found themselves in an atmosphere which did 
not accord with liigh-powered, efficiency-seeking, system- 
atically-analytical discussion of development problems 
at all. 

A lot of the simukaneous translaiting and microphoning 
did not work. Some of the Chilean and other marxist 
journalists said that the mining of Haiphong was so 
much the most important event in the world that 
Unctad must have a special debate on it ; otherwise 
they would strike and stop the outward telex so that 
the world would not hear what was lieing said at 
Unctad (which most delegates from the rich countries 
thought, by this time, was an excellent idea). The 
Russians and their satellites walked out whenever dele¬ 
gates from governments like South Vietnam spoke ; 
since one of the pleas from a South Vietnamese delegate 
was for immediate encouragement of tourism to his 
country, they missed a good sick laugh. The Group of 
77 (the poor countries) and Group B (the rich coun¬ 
tries) had drawn up opposing resolutions on practically 
everything, and it was supposed that one function of 
the conference would be to narrow the gaps between 
them. However, on the vital resolution on SDRs the 
Americans at one stage gave the impression of retreating 
even from the Group B resolution. This may have been 
quifte laigely the ffatik of the chairman on the day ; but 
the Americans^ views on world money reform bore some 
of the worst sums oi the gutsy anti-intfllcctuaUsm of the 
Connally era. By last week a mood of very black comedy 
had settled on ^tiago. Some poor countries suggested 
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that delegates should stay on for further discussions past 
the scheduled closing date ; but the United Nations, 
which was footing the bill, said most certainly not. 

In the last hours, os is usual at these conferences, a 
new ibridging process began. A lot of the rich countries 
began to vote for compromise resolutions, while saying 
that they would not redly accept them: eg, to vote for 
aid resolutions while indicating that they would not 
actually make the money available. The insufficiently 
perfidious British, who by this time werr represented 
only by civil servants not authorised to breach previous 
instructions, therefore ended with the least liberal voting 
record of the conference, although during it they had 
been one of the more liberal rich voices. 

Sticks and stones, but broken bones ? 

Oddly, there may be some grounds for h(>j)e from the 
final acts of general dishonesty. The ultimate resolution 
on SDRs does talk about considering the “ possibility 
of a 'link between SDRs and aid ” in the context of world 
monetary reform. A high priority should be to try to get 
?ic>me meat on to this lx>ne, and to urge this insistently 
on the new American Secretaiy of the Treasury, Mr 
(rcorgc Shultz. The French voted liberally throughout 
Unctad III, including on SDRs, usually even without 
adding the rider that they didn’t mean it ; the inspecteurs 
de finance may be back in command over the gau'llists 
un international financial affairs. The group of pcKxrer 
countries now includes a powerful, .sophisticated and 
fast-developing country in Brazil ; the influence of the 
sillier African countries in the 'group is impeded because 
so many of their governments are plotting coups d’etat 
against each other ; tlic group of least-developed and 
least-known countries, to whom it Is becoming fashionable 
to offer sizeable sums of what will be badly-u.st^d aid, 
may emerge as a conservative voting force. 

The greatest damage to international development 
nowadays is done \yy those: who infuriate the financial 
establisrhments (and egg on the deluded poor) by saying 
that even the maddest proposals made by the poor 
countries should lx* accepted by the rich countries just 
because the poor countries make them. The second greatest 
damage is done by the financial establishments who 
come to regard all proposals for international development 
as ipso facto iiTCsponsi'ble. Tlie prayer one had uttered 
for Unctad III was that it would avoid exacerbating both 
groups of extremists, and progress with injecting reason^ 
ing power into the great crusade : especially on develop¬ 
ment by international Keynesianism, because the tech¬ 
niques for introducing international liquidity into the 
takeable-off Argentina^ and Malaysias and possibly even 
Indonerias via SDRs should not be very hard. 

Unfortunately, nobody is saying that Unctad III dad 
this. Those who left Santiago in the middle of last week 
said that it phinged the whole debate disastroudy into 
the destructive chasm between the silliest poor and the 
bHnriest rich. Those who stayed tp the less bitter end 
last Sunday morning are saying merely, and more cheer¬ 
fully, that this mis-staged farce at Santiago did not 
really matter. 



1962 Philip Hafidwkjf^feuTKHisEustonArdi, described 
asa'grand but simple porticordemolished 

1966 UnionJackfliesa^nonteatrays.vests.inugs 
and bedspreads. 

1967 Once proud holder the Blue Riband. 
S.S.Queen Mary, taken to LongBeackCalifomiat 
becomes a floating conference centre. 

1968 London Bridge follows her, block ^ block, to the 
Arizona desert; now straddles the Colorado River 
(also specially moved for the occasion). 

1969 halsetto pop sin^rllnylim trills his way through 
“'rhere’ll always be an England.’ 

1970 "Catch My SouCrock operatic version cifOthelb. is 
staged at CamdenTiiwn’s Round House. 

1972 At00.10ajm.onthefifstofJV^(^ghtonBellean 
anachronism’-pulls into Brighton lorthe last time. 
Her successor will be an iMdinary train with 
a bufk^t car 


Tlrnnk heavers, some things are still sacred. 

If the present system of values is 
leaving you sadly disillusioned, a trip in a Daimler 
^vereign might help you smile again- 

Because youll discover that,as ever nothing 
can touch a Daimler 
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If they know where they are, 
they don't all know where 
they're going 

The way the two major parties have rest of the country, 
been contemplating their political Inevitably, the Labour party in 
navels recently has led some of the more opposition is always going to sound far 
excitable elements in both to hope or more left-wing than it acts in govern- 
fear that there might be some sub- rnent. But the most depressing thing 
stance in the talk that Mr Heath is about the draft policy statement, 
planning an early general election after “ Priorities in Government: Labour’s 
all. At the end of last week the Labour aims for Britain,” on which the party 
shadow cabinet and the party’'s national is now working, is not that all its ideas 
executive committee held a joint session are left-wing but that they are all old, 
lasting -five hours to take a preliminary tatty left-wing ideas. From a wealth 
look at the first 40,000-word-long tax to the abolition of private educa- 
draft of a possible election manifesto, tion, from a tight control of prices to a 
And on Monday Mr Heath summoned free and easy approach to wages, from 
the real cabinet to Chequers for a day’s the public ownership of banks and 
think-in (complete with Lord Roths- insurance to the creation of a state 
child’s think tank) on future policy. Of holding company to take over practic- 
course, the timing of the next election ally anything, they are all ideas which 
must always play a part in any party's have been around and around when 
discussions on strategy; but the reason the party has been in opposition only to 
for both the Government and the be abandoned when it -is confronted 
Labour party to review their policies at with the realities of government, 
this time is their pressing need to sort It was hardly surprising that at last 
themselves out. Friday’s meeting Mr Wilson—notwith- 

The Labour party has not held the standing his suggestion that the party 
monopoly in political somersaulting should also consider the nationalisation 
since the general election, but when a of urban building land—should have 


|>opular with the parly’s rank and file. 

The dilemma sensible Labour 
politicians face is ihai ” Priorities in 
Government ” is the son of funda¬ 
mentalist thinking which wdl go down 
well with the left-wing trade union 
leaders and most of the constituency 
delegates who will attend tlie annual 
conference. It just might, therefore, 
give them such a happy week at Black¬ 
pool adopting it tliat they will not get 
round to splittiiig the party disastrously 
with a demand that the next Labour 
government should withdraw from the 
conirnon market. Thus the temptation 
is to embrace it as a document which 
will get the paily' safely through 
another difficult week, and hojje that 
the country will be allowed to forget 
most of it before the next general 
election. If it does, tlie draft will have 
served some useful political purpose. 
But it will have done nothitig to pre¬ 
pare or fit the Labour party to be the 
next govemmen't of this country. 

Ulster _ 

Catholic challenge 
to the IRA _ 

Five women from the Bogside and 
Creggan went to Stormont Castle in 
Belfast on Wednesday night to meet 
Mr Willie Whiielaw, the secretary of 
slate, for a discussion on ending the 


government amends, adapts or reverses 
policies it must, by the very nature of 
things, put other policies in their place. 
The Chequers gaffiering was, therefore, 
basically designed to assess where recent 
shifts in the Government’s policies had 
left it (in relation to the taigets laid 
down by Mr Heath when he took 
office. The Labcnir party is conducting 
a very different sort of exercise. Having 
abandoned most of the major policie.s 
which were unpopular with the party’s 
militants when pursued in office, the 
Labour leaders must now find some¬ 
thing to put in their place. On the 
evidence so far, Mr Wilson and his 
colleagues are going to find it difficult 
to fill that vacuum with a policy state¬ 
ment whkdi will satisfy the militants 
and seem reasonably crediUe to the 


led the parliamenurians* demand that 
the programme should be costed before 
it was offered to the public. And 
even Mr Wedgwood Benn, this year’s 
party chairman, was moved to observe 
that “ we must not make it look too 
ea.sy ”—which is about as near as he 
will ever get to condemning any policy 


violence in the no-go areas. Earlier, 
encouraged by their priest, women in 
Free Derry had l)erated the IRA 
Officials for torturing and then murder¬ 
ing a young Bogsiider on leave from 
his British anny unit on the Rhine. 
Yet, as one IRA man said : “ These 
people foiTget easily and by next week 



wane's welceme visitors 
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they won't be al^le to remember hie 
name." He had a point. The outcry 
in March among Catholics in Belfast's 
Andensonstown district over the killing 
of a mother of lo by tlie IRA in a 
gun battle with the army lasted little 
more than a weekend. 

Nevertheless, there are signs thiatt the 
resins ilble leatlers of die Social Demo¬ 
cratic and Labour fiarty now want to 
test theiir strength as the elected spokes¬ 
men of Ulster’s half-million Catliolics. 
They have been discussing tlie possi- 
bkldty of issuing a kind of ultimatum 
to .lx)th w«ings of the IRA to call a halt 
within a fortnight to their urban 
terrorism. If the terrorists refused to 
agree to such a demand, as they most 
certainly would, then the SDLl* would 
threaten to begin political talks with 
Mr Whitelaw’s administration. This 
would mean that the party was no 


Ulster’s Roman Catholic militants are 
still numerous, well armed and in an 
uncompromising mood: 

IRA Provisionals. Founded Novein- 
ber, 1969, as breakaway group in 
protest against mainline IRA adaption 
of niarxist and quasi-constitutionalist 
programme. Old-style Irish republican 
nationalists of physical force tradition ; 
few political ideas. Aim: a Gaelic 
Catholic united Ireland. HQ: Dublin. 
Political leader, Mr Rori O’Bradaigh ; 
army chief, Mr Scan MacStiofain. 
Before internment in the north last 
August, Provos strong throughout 
Belfast and Londonderry working-class 
Catholic districts. Command structure 
decimated by army in Belfast except 
in Andersonstown. Now, under Mr 
Seamus Fwomey’s northern command, 
bent on complete destruction of Ulster 
economy and provocation of Protestant 
counter-terrorism. Estimated at 150 
hardcore gunmen and bombers, nearly 
2,000 active backers. Some 13,000 
joined in the Provo Easter march in 
Belfast. Minimum demands for cease¬ 
fire remain those of March loth— 
abolition of Stormont (not just proro¬ 
gation) ; withdrawal of troops from 
streets prior to their departure from 
the north ; release and amnesty for all 
convicted as well as unconvicted 
political prisoners. 

IRA OHiciaLs, Mainstream IRA 
before 1970 violence. Until internment, 
strong only in L.ower Falls and Markets 
areas of Belfast. Initially anti-terrorist, 
bur in past vea-; aped Provo wiiys. Aim: 
a Gaelic Socialist united Ireland. 
Seeks rapprochement with Protestants. 
Threatens social revolution in south 
against Mr Lynch and his “ gom¬ 
beens ” (Irish for usurers). HQ: Dublin. 


longer prepoired to ntkk inflexibly to 
its demand for all internees to be 
either released or diarged wiith specific 
offences as a precondition for co¬ 
operation with Mr Whitelaw, though 
they would probably still demand some 
preliminary assurances from him. Ever 
since last August, the SDLP leaders 
have wMistood persistent attempts, 
particularly by Mr Jim Callaghan 
and the Labour party, to get them 
around the conference table. But now 
they realise that the gunmen are jusit 
not interested in seeing the release of 
all the inftemeos, for that would depnive 
Officials and Provisionals alike 
of an emotional issue on which they 
have captured a great deal of support. 

The SD 1 ..P would probably also 
call on all those councillors and 
public figure.s who walked out of 
Ulster’s council chambers last August 


Political leader, Mr Tomas MacGiolla ; 
army chief, Mr Cathal Goulding. In 
north, powerful in Belfast’s Turf Lodge 
and Ballymurphy areas; stronger than 
Provos in Free Derry. Ceasefire demands 
similar to Provos’. Critical of Catholic 
church. Pious claim to practise violence 
only a.s “ defence and retaliation in a 
responsible manner, aiming at all times 
at the agents and symbols of domina¬ 
tion and oppre.ssion ’’ no more than 
a smokescreen to cover wide-ranging 
terrorism. 

Civil Rights AsscM:iation. Now almost 
moribund after rapid recovery last 
autumn in the anti-internment cam¬ 
paign to 1968-69 heigfhts. Responsible 
for illegal marches in Londonderry and 
Newry earlier this year. Denounced 
Government’s initiative, but puny .sup¬ 
port for its marches since March 24th. 
Active in civil disobedience campaign. 
All but one of its j4-strong executive 
cither Irish Communist party or 
Official JR A members. 

Northern Resistance Movement, 
Provos’ front equivalent to CRA. 
Founded last November. Derisory sup- 
port. 

Catholic Ex-Servicemen’s Associa¬ 
tion. Independent of cither wing of 
IRA. Strong only in Ardoync and 
Andersonstown areas of Belfast. Claims 
15,000 supporters for its mainly 
vigilante street patrol work. Probably 
not more than 2,000 activists. 

In Britain, Irish republicanism is 
mainly organised in the Anti-Intern¬ 
ment League—an umbrella organisa- 
uon to cover 15 diverse groups, notably 
the left^ing Glann na h’Eireann and 
the Irish Solidarity Campaign. Not 
more than 3,000 activists in million- 
strong Irish-born Catholic community. 


to return to their posts. This would 
be nothing more than a symbolic 
gesture, b^use Ulster goes (o the 
^Is in October to elect members 
to the new district councils. But 
it would provide some encouragement 
to other dasafFeoted Cathoilics, particu¬ 
larly if the SDLP threw support behind 
the advisory commission. Some SDLP 
leaders are anxious, too, for an end ito 
the ten-monlfti-old rent and rate atrike. 
Over 22,000 tenants are still with¬ 
holding payments and arrears have 
now mounted to over fii^m, even 
though 15,000-20,000 families are 
having what they owe deducted from 
state ibenefits. But a call to start paying 
rent again is not likely to increase the 
SDLP’s populairiity. 

Mr Gerry Fitt seems to have got has 
quarrelsome colleagues ito agree for the 
moment on a common approach, even 
if Mr John Hume and Mr Austin 
Currie do hanker after an all-Ireiland 
solution for the north’s criisis. Certaiinly 
the SDLP leaders have met more often 
in condave this week than at any time 
since die imposiition of direot rule two 
months ago. It is also significanit that 
Mr Fitt and his colleagues have talked 
at length with Protestant cleigymen 
from the Shankill this week on ways of 
reaching some inter-communal under¬ 
standing. But lasrt weekend’s confronta¬ 
tion between the army and the Ubter 
Defence Aissociation in the temporary 
no-go area the UDA tried to create in 
Belfast’s Willowfield district suggested 
that the Proitesitants are in earnest. So 
did Sunday’s rioting in the ShanUH. 
The SDLP may have been prompted to 
act too late. 

Family property _ 

What's yours 
is mine _ 

'Fhe rainificaitioas of family proper^ 
law show the Law Commission at its 
best but al.so at its most perplexed, 
because this is a field where it is 
reluctant to make up society's mind 
for it. A matrimonial property act 
was passed hot on the heels the 
divorce reform act, but it was some 
thing of a stopgap measure, designed to 
give judges freedom to transfer pro¬ 
perty from one party to another at 
the end of a marriage. In October, 
1971, the Law Commiasion published 
an exceedingly thorough and lucid 
working papier which examined 
possible wholesale reforms: in par¬ 
ticular the idea of a community of 
property,” familkr in European Uw 


AH sorts of republicanism 
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Quality in 
an age of change 

FAMOUS 

GROUSE 

SCOTCH 

WHISKY 


A For the true connoisseur, 
the first taste gives 
unusual satisfaction and 
arouses considerable 
*1; interest. The mellow 

character of carefully-S 

ll^ll aged Whiskies 

reflecting our Ml 

blending skill belies 
mass production. HH 

Compare it neat with 
S any other Whisky— 
ffi the really sure way 
l^to make a test. The 

difference is unmistakable. 
Famous Grouse Scotch 
k H. Whisky - with a century 
and a half of family 
bSi experience behind it 


KM 


Mattimr doag ft Son Ltd., Perth, Scotland. Established 1800 


-industry 
is getting 
at us... 

WE’RE PLEASED TO SAY 



BECAUSE WE’RE EASY TO 6ET TO 


Alastair Bilton, the Development Officer for 
The Scottish Borders Development Area gets many 
requests for all sorts of information from industrialists 
who are planning expansion 

The majority already know that the basic 
factors, leading to expansion in The Scottish Borders, 
are right - 

— It's a Development Area with attendant Grants, 
Loans, Tax Allowances 

— It has excellent lines of communication by road rail 
air and sea to the home and overseas markets 

— It offers male and female labour availability 

— being in Scotland it has first class education and 
housing 

IMPORTANT - but is it enough? 

''Industrialists are also interested in the 
environmental intangibles - the quality 
and loyalty of the people - the history 
of labour relations — the countryside and 
leisure pursuits - the overall effect of 
the area I can only invite industrialists 
to come and see for themselves 

SEEING IS BELIEVING - they come, 
they ftay, they profit, they expand 
You're welcome to come and join them " 




CONTACT ME: J. ALASTAIR BILTON 

Development Officer, 

Peebles, Roxburgh ft Selkirk 
Joint Planning Advisory Committee, 

Selkirk County Offices, 

Melrose Road, Geleehielf 
Tel. Galashiels 3177 (DAY) 

GMashieli 3042 (NIGHT) 
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Who will win 

the Great European Sales Race? 


In spite of casualties and mergers, Europe’s 
motor mdustry Mill numbers quite a lot of 
powerful contenders. But how will they look 
in 1975 ? In 19X0 ? Who will still be with us ? 
Who will have disappeared? Predictions of 
this kind, m relation to any industry or 
product field, are not easy. Yet the ability to 
make predictions with some degree of accuracy 
and intelligence is necessary to success in any 
business. As Europe develops it becomes 
increasingly important for the businessman to 
be able lo make such forecasrs on an intcr- 
iiutional basis, free from local bias. The 
hinancial 'l ime-* does not chim to tell you 
more about othc-* countries’ business than those 


countries* own leading journals. It does how¬ 
ever claim both a greater scope and a greater 
depth of international business news and 
comment than any other daily newspaper. It 
also claims a very high degree of accuracy and 
impartiality. Perhaps this is why, according to 
a recent survey*, 4I*^, of senior management 
throughout Europe already rate it essential 
reading, and why more and more international 
companies find it an important advertising 
medium. If you would like to Judge the 
Flnunclal Times for yourself by letting us 
send you or any of your executives free 
copies each day for two wcekst» please 
complete the coupon and send it to us. 



The Circulation .Manager, FINANCIAL TIMES 
Bracken Hse., CZannon St, London BC4P 4BY. 

Applicable only outside the United Kingdom. 

NAME ___ ■■■ 

POSITION tti COMPANY __ 

APDRBSS_ 



FINANCIALTIMES-Europe’s Business Newspaper 


A 

w 
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but alien to English law. The crainxis- 
sion Wished to test public opinion: a 
detailed and complicated public 
opinion survey carried out for it by 
the Government Social Survey has 
now been publidieid. 

This technique has its limitations. 
It is cxtsremcly hard to extract intelli¬ 
gent reacitacms to laws on inheriitance 
and intestacy when only a xnmuite 
fraction of the interviewees have the 
remotest idea What these are. (Only 
24 per cent of husbands, and 10 per 
cent of wives, had made a will: even 
among the professional and managerial 
classes, neither husband nor wife were 
found to have made a will in over 
half of the initerviewB.) The survey did 
provide evidence of the very low level 
of most people’s assets: the survey 
team urges that any reform of the 
laws of intestacy should be framed with 
this in mind. The single most impor¬ 
tant piece of property is of course the 
matrimonial home ; and the reses^hers 
were also, perhaps more fruitfully, 
testing attitudes to the distribution of 
property at the end of a marriage. 

The interviewees appeared to believe 
strongly tliat the family house 
belonged to them both : over 90 per 
cent of both husbands and wives 
believed that the home and its con¬ 
tents should legally be jointly owned. 
(Ironically, the percentages, among 
Ixjth men and women, were much 
lower among the divorced or 
separated.) Rather more concrete 
evidence is provieJed by the statisitics 
of interviewees whose houses were in 
joint names. Only a small minority of 
those who rented their homes had 
joint agreements. Buit over half of 
owner-occupiers had their houses in 
joint names, and a breakdown of these 
according to the year their house was 
acquired showed a rapid increase in 
joint ownership in the 1960s. 

Three-quarters of ‘those who held 
their homes jointly said they did so 
to ensure automaitic transfer on death 
or to avoid death duties: and many 
of them, whcdier they knew it or not, 
were merely doing what a judge would 
now do for them if their marria^ 
broke down. But this docs provide 
evidence to support a general trend in 
both case and statute law. Interestingly, 
anitudes to the distribution of property 
did not seem to depend on whether 
the wife had been earning or not. But 
there was one remarkable inconsis¬ 
tency: onfly a minority bedieved that, 
even if the wife had money of her 
own, she should be responsible for 
mortgage payments if the husband 
failed to keep them up. 


Supplmmtary benefit 

Sick before single 

The Committee on Onc-Parent Fami¬ 
lies, dhaired by Mr Morris Finer QC, 
should seize on the latest product of 
the social security d^artment’s 
researchers : a comparative survey of 
families on supplementary benefit, 
published on Thursday*. Since the 
field-work began at much the same 
time as the commiittee. was set up— 
three years ago—it is a fair guess that it 
has been waiting on the results. They 
provide the moat pertinent evidence yet 
on the special circumstances of this 
group, for whom there has recently 
been a lot of lobbying for a special 
social security benefit. 

The results do not provide evidence 
of the numbers of poor one-parent 
families. By no means all claim supple¬ 
mentary benefit and such evidence is 
extremely scanty. The department’s 
last estimating exercise, based on the 
family expenditure survey, provided 
some complicated guesses as to the 
number of children of two-parent fami¬ 
lies livir^ below the poverty line, but 
the number of fatherless families in the 
sample was too small to be statistically 
respectable. Nor, since this new survey 
was not based on a random sample, 
does it provide evidence of the cir¬ 
cumstances of those on supplementary 
benefit compared with the rest of the 
population. What the researchers did, 
in picking their interviewees from the 
supplementary benefit rolls, was to 
“ match ” one-parent and two-parent 
families with like numbers of children, 
so that the survey would yield com¬ 
parisons between the different groups 
of claimants with children to provide 
for. 

Its general condtision is important : 
•thait i&eue tiis no rignificant difference, 
among recipients of supplementary 
benefit, bcitweein the mattei^ill circum¬ 
stances of families with and without 
fathers. Indeed, a higher proportion of 
two-parent families involv^—wficre 
the father was either unemployed or 
sick—had incomes which did not 
meet their basic needs (defined as 
equal to the basic benefit rate plus 
the actual cost of the family’s hous¬ 
ing). The wage-stop was a good deal 
to blame : its impact has since been 
much reduced by the introduction of 
the family income supplement. There 
were, surprisingly, similar proportions 
of one and two-parent families in 
local authority housing; though 

*Fainliltes Receiving Supplementary Benefit. 
HMSO, £i 





Circumstantia! evidence for Finer 


there was a tendency for single mothers 
to be put in less good housing, this 
possibly reflected a deliberate policy 
to put them in the flats with lowest 
rents. 

Comparisons were complicated by 
a wide divergence between the various 
groups of fatherless families. Widows 
and divorced women were (compara¬ 
tively) better off, with a modest 
accumulation of possessions, than 
separated wives and unmarried 
mothers, whose circumstances were 
markedly similar. Widows, as one 
might expect, were the best off finan¬ 
cially ; this shows the effect of the 
disregard of part of the widowed 
mother’s allowance. What this report 
shows up most clearly is the wide varia¬ 
tion in the circumstances of one-parent 
families, even among the very poor. 
It does make plain the need for 
specialised help--With child-minding, 
obviously, and with house repoiirs. 

But the survey provides little 
evidence to support the demand for a 
.special allowance for one-parent 
families ; one c-ould make out a better 
case for an increase in supplementary 
l>enefit for families with a sick bread¬ 
winner, for whom the 'report provokes 
the greatest sympathy. While they 
appeared to have more material pos¬ 
sessions (fridges, irons, televisions and 
so on) than other groups they were 
also the most in debt. And though a 
tiny minority had special dietary 
allowances, for some reason the 
researchers could not fathom they 
received markedly fewer special grants 
for exceptional needs than any other 
group. Another solution would be a 
sharp increase in the loi^g-teitn addi¬ 
tion, which would go to all families 
on supplementary .benefit for over two 
years and therdfore, on this evidence, 
would gpve most help to unmarried 
mothens and <tbe fammes of ihe rick. 
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Mental health 

When the shouting 
is done _ 

The two elderly women who have 
spent their adult lives in hospital, 
allegedly because, long ago, they had 
each had an illegitimate baby, have 
been the occasion of a press furore. 
But one thing should be made clear. 
They were not committed to a mental 
deficiency hospital as “ moral defec¬ 
tives.” That term is defined in the 
Mental Deficiency Act of 1913 as 
persons displaying from an early age 
“ some permanent mental defect 
coupled with strong vicious or crim¬ 
inal propensitie.s on which punishment 
has had little or no deterrent effect.” 
Is it kind to suggest that these words 
could have been applied to the unmar¬ 
ried mothers of Dewsbury 

They were in fact admitted to a 
mental deficiency hospital after being 
ascertained as feebleminded. But 
feeblemindedness, or indeed any grade 
of mental deficiency, was not of itself 
grounds for taking action under the 
1913 act. A mentally defective person 
became “ subject to be dealt with ” 
if his parent or guardian petitioned the 
local authority with the support of 
medical cencificates or lif, among other 
things, he was neglected, abandoned, 
cruelly treated or without vi.sible 
means of support. The criteria were 
social rather than medical. Disowned 
by their families, living on the rates, 
expecting illegitimate babies and 
feebleminded, the Dewsbury women 
(if this is indeed their case history) 
could certainly be described from the 
standpoint of the 19COS as subject to 
he dealt with under the 1913 act. So 
too were many other women in similar 
circumstances. 

The act was not intended to be puni¬ 
tive—though doubtle.ss it could be so 
manipulated by the unscrupulous. Its 
framers, like the royal commission of 
1904-08, on whose report it was based, 
were very conscious of the civil 
liberty issue, and it contained safe¬ 
guards. But the reformers believed that 
libertv was a myth for many mental 
defectives, who might be pitifully 
neglected or subject to exploitation, 
'rhev were also concerned for the 
future of the liabies whom the promis¬ 
cuous dfffeciivts prorluced, especially 
as “ national efficiency ” was in the air 
and the quality of the national stock 
Jivas said by the new .science of genetics 

be threatened by llie multiplication 
pf defectives. 


To put the matter beyond doubt the 
Mental Health Act of 1959 expressly 
excluded promiscuity or other immoral 
conduct as sufficient reason for a 
person to be dealt with under it. All 
but nine of the 320 patients in the 
hospital where the Dewsbury women 
lived are there informally. They them¬ 
selves had been made informal 
patients. Such patients can leave 
hospital at any time—provided they 
have somewhere to go to. If the rather 
exaggerated clamour caused by these 
cases stirs up local authorities to pro¬ 
vide more community homes and 
hostels it will have been worth while. 
The danger is that too much emphasis 
on “ people who .should not be in 
hospital,” whether mentally ill, 
mentally handicapped or old, may 
make liospitals reluctant to accept 
them, or to discharge them too soon, 
before community provision is 
adequate. I'hc plight of the helpless 
may then be as wretched as was that 
of many mental defectives before the 
1913 act was passed. 

Environment _ 

A land fit for 
nymphs _ 

The reports prepared for the Stockholm 
conference on the human environment 
by the various working parties set up 
by Mr Peter Walker contain the 
expected hotch-potch of ideas, good, 
bad and merely obvious. The one on 
the role of voluntary workers and youth, 
prepared by a suitably youthful team 
under Mr Dennis Stevenson*, gets to 
grips with some of the fXJssibilities, 
though not the dangers, of pressure- 
group democracy and direct participa¬ 
tion. It does not take a cynic to be 
wary of the idea that government 
should pay outside groups to critici.se 
i't, although ithere is certainly room for 
clarification of the charitable status 
issue. As usual, some of the good ideas 
actually in practice on things like 
cleaning up the environment and 
educating people about it look the most 
promising. 

A nymph, by Lord Snowdon, arises 
from the cover of the reportf by Lady 
Dartmouth and her team on the human 
habitat. And squalor, it would appear, 
is banished from this green and 
pleasant land for there is not a hint 
of it in 214 charmingly illu.strated 
pages—which leave one wondering 
just what the fuss is all about. True, 

*50 million volunteer. HMSO, 

tHow do you want to live? HMSO, £1.80 



Dartmouth: how*s your habitat ? 


the tcam’.s members had a hopeless job 
in trying to assess public opinion (ie, 
anyone wlio cared to get in touch with 
them) on the human habitat, whatever 
that is. But did no one tell them what 
it was like to live in a slum or on the 
edge of a motorway ? 

The text is full of sensible views 
expressed by nice people in atrocious 
words like pedestrianisation. The first 
recommendation is that “ there should 
be a specific universal and named pro¬ 
cedure to give local publicity to all 
planning proposals beyond the merely 
trivial.” Hear, hear. The Economist's 
habitat is about to be polluted by a 
vast office block on the other side of 
St James’s Park, but only MPs are 
being allowed to see and judge ithe 
model of alt. 

Parliamentaiy constituencies 

Exit Dame Pat 

There was never much hope that the 
choice of a Tory candidate for the safe 
new seat of Bexley-Sidcup would be 
made without some hard feelings—and 
so it has proved. Both Mr Heath and 
Dame Patricia Hornsby-Smith, whose 
own neighbouring constituencies have 
been made extremely vulnerable by 
the redrawing of boundaries, had loyal 
supporters campaigning for them. Now 
Dame Patricia, who would certainly 
have liked the sea/t, has had to stand 
aside to leave the way open for the 
Prime Minister. It would be a pity 
if she were to be missing from the 
next Parliament. But k is natural 
that Mr Heath, who has main¬ 
tained a dignified but eloquent silence 
throughout and has turned down offers 
of other safe seats, should not want 
to move. 
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P&n Am introduce 
the first-ever First Ciass 
diningroom 



...again. 


In 1936, when 'Gone with the Wind’ hrst hit the 
bookstalls like a hurricane and William Powell starred 
in the glassy, glittering 'Great Ziegfeld,' the Pan Am 
China Clipper flow with the first-ever flying dining room. 

Pan Am first served food on board in 1929. In 1935, 
galleys were installed and the first hot meals served. 

A dining room came next. 

It was small but well appointed, 
like a lift in the Waldorf Astoria, and 
it seated fifteen diners very 
comfortably while still leaving the 
lone steward room to manoeuvre. 

After 35 years Pan Am have 
another aircraft big enough to carry 
a dining room ageun. 

The 747 travels at 625 mph with a 
range of 6,700 miles. Unfortunately 
there cannot be a dining room on 
board to accommodate all the thirty- 
eight First Class passengers. Just ten 
can use the dining room, so far. 

Perhaps it should all be one big 
dining loom, but till that day, should 
you decide that you want to be a 
pioneer too, please remember to 
book your table early. ^ ^ 

SuMtxiihyoim 



I Pan Am 


Pan Am, 193 Piccadilly, London wivOAD.Ttalaphone: London 01-734 7292 . 
Birmingham 021-236 8731 . Manchester 061-832 398 ). Glasgow 041 - 248 S 744 . 
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THE WORLD JVixon in Moscow 



Brezhnev has more missiles, but Nixon's got all those extra warheads to keep him happy 

From the Finland Station, 
a missile pact—just in time 


1'hc man who wasn’t there played a 
dramatic part during the first days of 
Mr Nixon’s stay in Russia ; and there 
were two of him. Mr Smith and Mr 
Semyonov, the American and Soviet 
negotiators in the two-power strategic 
arms limitation talks (Salt), were not 
in Moscow when the President arrived 
on Monday. The Salt men stayed in 
Helsinki and pursued their discreet 
business there. But word went round 
that, later in the week, Mr Smith and 
Mr Semyonov were expected to bob up 
in Moscow and deliver, amid trumpet 
blasts and flashes of coloured fire, an 
arms control agreement whose signing 
could provide a fitting climax for the 
encounter at the summit. Tuesday’s 
a!inouncemcnt of a Russo-American 
plan for joint action against heart 
disease seemed a medically apt pre- 
hnunary for the outcome of a long- 
drawn-out cliflfhanger. 

llic forecasts that this week would 
see the conclusion of the superpowers’ 
first agreement to cuA their nuclear 
arms race had mostly presupposed that 
the Salt men would have a package 


neatly tied up before the Moscow talks 
began—or that they would by then 
have isolated one or two outstanding 
issues that could be resolved only 
between their chiefs. Few people had 
expected to see Mr Smith and Mr 
Semyonov still doing their thing in 
Helsinki after Mr Nixon had already 
spent many hours deep in discussion in 
the Kremlin. 

I'he explanation could be that the 
two negotiators in the Finnish capital 
had both been instructed to hold out 
until the last possible moment on the 
remaining disputed points, so that their 
masters, facing each other in Moscow 
(only an hour’s flying time away), could 
each convey the implicit w^aming: 
“ You need this deal just as badly as 
I do.” Clearly, each side does need 
it, if not equally ; and each knows that 
the other needs it, and (in Mr Peter 
Ustinov’s kind of terms) it knows that 
the other knows that it needs it itself. 
Mr Brezhnev’s motives for seeking an 
arms control pact may l>e somewhat 
less electoral, and somewhat more 
economic, than Mr Nixon’s, but the 


calculation is clear on lx>t‘h sides. 

The shape of a jK)S.sible deal has been 
determined by a series of curious twists 
in the evolution of nuclear weaponry. 
Recent years have seen, first, the 
Americans proposing simple “freezes” 
and the Russians, being then far behind 
in nuclear capability, saying no. Then 
Russia inaugurated the era of anti- 
ballistic missiles (ABMs), and answered 
American protests that this meant 
opening a can of hideously expensive 
worms and imperilling the whole idea 
of a stable balance of deterrents by 
contending that ABMs were harmless 
defensive things that therefore needed 
no curbing. But, by the time the Salt 
talks began, Russia’s great nuclear leap 
forward had brought it within sight of 
parity in offensive weaponry, with a 
further potential advantage in the 
shape of its huge SS-9 missiles, and with 
its lead in ABMs still retained. It 
switched abruptly to the contention 
that ABMs were the only things that 
needed curbing. 

Last May the two sides apparently 
reached la compromise. Under this, 
Russia agreed 'to discuss offen¬ 
sive missiles as well as ABMs, while the 
Americans accepted the idea of an 
ABM curb being solemnised in treaty 
form and accompanied only by a less 
formal initial understanding about 
limitations on other missiles. 

One recent report ab(»ut the Ameri¬ 
cans’ pro|K)sals for the ABM treaty 
.said that they wanted each side to 
be limited to 1200 launchers, of which 
100 would protect the capital city and 
the other 100 would guard an inter¬ 
continental missile complex (Russia 
already ha.s, and is apparently enlarg¬ 
ing, an ABM system around Moscow ; 
the first American one, now building, 
is hard by a complex of Minutemen 
ofFensive missiles in North Dakota). 
A Soviet preference for setting the 
limit at a single 100-launcher ABM 
system may have been one of the 
factors delaying the conclusion of the 
Helsinki talks. An opaque White House 
statement on May^ist about ‘*a major 
advance ” involving “ a broadening of 
the scope of an offensive freeze” was 
interpreted to mean that Russia had at 
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last accepted the American point that 
such a freeze oujEcht to include 
submarine-launched missiles. But even 
the latest pre-Moscow reports indicated 
that tJiere was still some difficulty over 
the initial duration of the proposed 
treaty, and over the question of 
i^Liarantees that reconnaissance satel¬ 
lites should be allowed to do their job 
as the only means of verifying compli¬ 
ance with 'the two-power agreement, 
A “ freezeon ofi'ensive missile 
strength, as apparently contemplaited, 
would permit each side to complete 
certain developments itlvat are already 
in train ; thus, Russia could install 
iiitercontineiital missiles (ICBMs) in 
the go-odd launching silos that it has 
recently built. There would he no 
res^triotion on the equipping of exist¬ 
ing missiles with multiple warheads, 
including the independently targetahle 
types (Mirvs) ; and the Americans 
could, as long as they respected the 
agreed ceilings, replace some or all 
of fheir missile-launching submarines 
with the longer-range vessels provided 
for in their newly announced Undersea 
Long-range Missile System (Ulins), 
now renamed Trident. It wouJd appear 
that the freeze would leave the two 
sides roughly balanced in submarine- 
launched missiles, of which America 
now has 656 ; Russ-ia would be allowed 
to complete consitruction that brought 
its numbers up from around 500 to 
perhaps 700. On land, Russia migfit 
have about 1,600 ICBMs to America’s 
1,054. ^be Americans’ lead in 

Mir\’S would mean ithait tliey retained 
an overall superiority in numbers of 
w^arheads (both land-based and sea- 
baseeJ), with a total of 5,700 to some¬ 
thing like 2,500 for Ru.ssia. 

Space was a 
bonus _ 

'J'he deal on space flights that was 
signed on Wednesday was the joker 
that the Aniericans had taken to 
Moscow with them, which could always 
he played if the arms control talks 
failed completely^ or if they were only 
partly successful. In that event, the 
space agreement w^ould allow some¬ 
thing to he salvaged from the wreck, 
and if the arms talks went well the 
agieeinem would be an added tonus. 
AU'hougli Russian doctors arc in 
America now, discussing joint wouk on 
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Americans, with the Russians 
api^arently saying yes. 

It involves the Russians launching 
one of their big, uninanned Salymt 
space srtjaitions in mid-1975 and then 
sending up a Russian crew by separate 
rocket to man it in orbit. The next day 
tlic Americans would launch an Apollo 
rocket, dock it with Salyut, and the two 
crews would move in and out of earfi 
other s space craft before parting to go 
their separate ways. There are teJAnicaH 
pro!)lems about the sort of air lock that 
would have to be set up between the 
two space craft, for Russian and 
American astronauts work in different 
atmospheres and at different pressures. 
WJien men travel regularly into space, 
there is much to be said for standardis¬ 
ing docking attachments so that Rus¬ 
sians could rescue Americans in trouble 
and vice versa, and a joint flight on 
these lines would certainly do this. But 
aj^art from promoting Soviet-American 
togetherness, it is difficult to see it 
doing much eke. 

It's the gas 
that matters _ 

The other foregone conclusion of Mr 
Nixon’s v»isit was that America and 
Russia would agree to do more of what 
they do least of at present : trade. 

The trade drive is not the upshot of 
newfound affection totween America 
and Ru.ssia, In the pasit two years each 
has started to see 'that there is more 
that they could be doing togc*ther than 
anyone thought. America, whose 
wealth was built on being a self-suffi¬ 
cient storehouse of minerals, has been 
running short of almost everything. 
OH and gas, in particular, are increas¬ 
ingly scarce in America and increas¬ 


ingly expensive to get out of the 
ground. The Russian.s have huge 
amounts of botli, but have never been 
as clever as the Ameri'cans at digging 
them out and carrying them to market. 
Which explains why two groups from 
Texas, drillers and pipeline layers, have 
lately visited the oilfields of Siberia and 
the gas fields of Tyumen in the north. 

It is the sheer size of Russia’s gas 
fields w'hich irvterests the Americans. At 
present reckoning there are at least 34 
fields which each contain more than 
the 3,000 billion cubic feet required 
to make a gas fieild interesting on a 
commercial scale, and these include 
half >a dozen fields desoribed as 
“ supergiants.” But the prospects are 
still unclear at present, and Will remain 
so for some time. The American oil 
lobby has bent only slowly to America’s 
need for imported energy, even before 
having to stomach this latest notion 
that America might now make itself 
dependent on Soviet Russia. It may 
prove bard to pipe gas from the harsli 
areas of I'yumen and then <kind it by 
tanker on the ea.stern seaboard of 
America for ithe 85 cents per thousand 
cubic feet that America has recently 
sitarted paying for liquefied natural gas 
from Algeiria. An investment of $3 bil¬ 
lion at current costs would be needed 
just to build the queue of refrigerated 
tankers needed to keep a constant 
supply of liquefied gas corning in. 

Last Winter Russia ordered, out of 
the blue, $i5om of animal feed-grains 
from America, and the present Rus¬ 
sian plan is to place a lo-year contract 
for feed-grains with the United States. 
This would be a boon for the Ameri¬ 
cans, who have a perennial prolblem in 
disposing of or holding clown their 
maize production, whereas Russiabadly 
needs feed to hdp to revolutionise its 
livesitock production for an inoreadngty 
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20 questions for keeping a commuter’s cool 


1 


2 

3 


5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 


“And have they fixed the where and 
when? 

And shall Trelawney die.^ 

Here’s rwenty-thousand Cornishnien 
vv ill knnw the reason why!*’ 

Who was Trelawney? 

July 3 rd - August 11 th are “the 
dog-days”. Why.^ 

Roughly, what is the shortest distance 
between Land’s End and John O’Groais: 
610 miles, 870 miles or 1,040 miles? 
Which English company is the largest 
exporter of natural raw materials, in 
terms ot value? 

How many gallons of beer in a “standard 
barrel”; 36 , 40 or 54 ? 

“On the coast of Coromandel, 

Where the early pumpkins blow . . *” 
Where’s Coromandel? 

Which is the busiest port, per foot of 
quay, in Britain? 

What does the abbreviation F.L.S. 
stand for? 

Who, or what, is “Wheal Anna”? 

When was the English Channel first 
crossed by air: 1784 , 1874 or 1909 ? 
Which is the parent rock of china clay: 
granite, sandstone or basalt? 


1 “I pledge myself to a new deal for the 
American people”. 

“We demand that big business give the 
people a square deal”. 

Both are quotations from a Roosevelt. 
Which quotatit)n belongsto w'hichman? 

Why is 'bone* china so called? 

Who is said to have invented the famous 
Willow Pattern legend; Josiah 
Wedgw ood, Thomas Turner or Mao 
Tse Tung? 

Which footballet won a record number 
of England caps, married a singer and 
managed Arsenal? 

What does the abbreviation D.O.R.A. 
stand for? 


13 

14 


15 


16 

17 Who is Head of State of the LLS.S.R.? 

18 


19 

20 


You are only allow’ed to hold 1000 units 
of the current issue of National Savings 
Certificates. True or false? 

What do the Cornish and Breton 
languages have in common? 

Legend has it that a foreign nation 
traded for tin w'ith Cornwall long before 
the Romans came to Rye. Were the 
traders the Carthaginians; the 
Phoenicians; or General Motors, U.S. A? 


Answers. 
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This quiz is brought to you by ECC in the interests of happier commuting, less Boring 
advertising, and a staggeringly high aw'areness of our company and all its works. 

Ei^^ish China Clays 

John Keay House, St. Austell. Cornwall. Telephone: St. Austell 4482, 
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...until you look closer 
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nM»t.huiMpr)r people. If the pkus for 
a gas deu go ahead fast enou^, it is 
likely diet Russian gas wQl m used 
to for Amenoan gntin on die 
tertering system psoi y ered by Russia in 
its oommeice with its east Eurqiean 
allUes and in ito twin deals to buy gas 
itsdf on the south from Iran and 
Afghanistan. 

Finding the cash 
to pay for it _ 

The irony of ail this is to find the two 
most advanced aerospace technologies 
in the world engaged in swapping such 
earthy, unprocessed commodities as gas 
and corn on the cob. But there are good 
reasons for this. Much in fact depends 
on the gas side of the deal, because 
without it the prospects of the Russians 
finding the foreign exchange resources 
to bump up their minuscule imports 
from America will not be good. 
American exports to Russia and its 
east European friends have been grow- 
ing fast but arc still tiny (see the 
charts) ; America’s exports 'to Russia 
are only a fraction of both France’s 
and Britain’s. 

Partly this is because Russia has 
little to pay with. Partly it is that past 
American administrations have not 
opened the necessary coffers of credit 
to Russia. Partly it is because American 
dockers have, until they were ticked 
off by President Nixon, refused to 
handle Russian ships. Partly it is 
because Russia does not enjoy equal 
American tariff treatment with the 
rest of the world (and to change this 
now Mr Nixon will have to get Con¬ 
gress to agree). Mostly it is because 
the Defence Department has swamped 
the Departments of Commerce and 
State in Washington whenever Ameri¬ 
can computer and machinery makers 
have applied for Wcences to sell equip¬ 
ment to Russia. 

The Defence Department has long 
thrown its weight about by invoking 
the strict letter of strategic embargoes 
on selling hardware to Russia. It has 
done this both inside America and 
through the Cocom committee of Nato. 
In 1970 it blocked Ford from taking 
part in 'tlhe $1.5 billion Kama river 
truck plant project, and later the Mack 
truck company had difficulty with 
contacts for the same project. But last 
autumn the White House began over¬ 
ruling the Pentagon, since when 
Defence Department objections to 
granting licences to supply the Kama 
river project have been felled like nine¬ 
pins, i^inst the Defence Department’s 


advice the Russians were recently able 
to buy $5m worth of Honeywell 
computers. Russia needs sophisticated 
hardware —cliemical and engineering 
plant, electronics and computers—the 
chief sellers of which, Britain, France, 
Italy and Japan, may henceforth find 
the going harder now that American 
and (Jerman industry will have more 
political doors open to the east than 
before. 

Indeed, that much vaunted Russian 
and east European market may dry 
up surprisingly quickly among too 
many competing suppliers if the 
wtherewithial is not found to piay for 
what the communist Europeans 
undoubtedly want to have. A big gas 
supply contract would ease matters, 
particularly if supplemented by similar 
agreements to supply the west with 
copper and other available Russian 
minerals. So also would American 
credit. The question is whether ‘the 
United States is willing to supply the 
very '\2irgc amount of credit that would 
proilDably be needed. 

A first sign of how the credit issue 
will be handled may come with an 
agreement on settling the $10.8 billion 
lend-lease debt owed by Russia since 
the war. The Soviet Union’s position 
is that it paid its share of the bill for 
defeating Hitler in Russian blood some 
30 years ago, and it has so far offered 
only $30om in cash to call it quits. 
Before Mr Nixon's arrival in Moscow, 
the Americans had scaled their 
demands down 'to $8oom. But it has not 
gone unnoticed that as a primary pro¬ 
ducer of gold Russia niig'h't solve many 
of its payment problems if America 
would simply agree to a mammoth 
increase in tlie doiJar price of gold— 
a soJut^ion which would also ease the 
west's own international monetary 
problems in the short term, but which 
would wreck the more enlightened 
monetary ordei, largely dispensing 
with gold, which monetary theologians 
in Washington and elsewhere 'have 
spent years trying to create. 

Take your seats 
for Stockholm 

When Mr Nixon readied Moscow on 
Monday, only two clouds of any size 
still lay over his visit. One was Viet¬ 
nam. The other was Russia’s role in 
the latest attempt by east Germany to 
manoeuvre its way into an agency of 
the United Natioi|s. Three days before 
Mr Nixon*ii anii^ in Moscow, the 
W<^d Health Organisation had 
decided once again to postpone a 
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decision on east Gemiany’s application 
for mcnibcrdiip. 'rhis repetition of a 
lamihar rmte would at first sig^ seeni 
unlikely tu cause much of a stir in 
(ieneva, where it happened, let alone 
in Moscow. But, this year, more was 
involved than tlie question whotlier east 
(iennany would make any headway in 
Its hidierto fruitless attempts to win a 
toehold in the United Nations system. 

On June 5th in Stockholm the first 
full-scale world conference on the en¬ 
vironment lifi due to open (see page 66). 
All states that a<re members of die UN 
or of Its agoiiries have been invited ; 
this includes west Germany, wluch is a 
member of all the agencies, although 
not of the UN itself. East Gemiany 
has lejeoted non-voting status and 
dcmandeil full participation. Russia 
has announced that it lioycott the 
conference if its east CJennan proteges 
are not admitted there If the WHO 
had granted them membership last 
week they would automatically have 
l^en invited to Stockholm and there 
would be no more reason for a Russian 
boycott—apart from the naughty 
thougl^it, \^ich has not unnaturally 
sprung to many minds, that the Rus¬ 
sians might be glad to have a pretext 
for staying away from a conference at 
which they were liable to face nasty 
questions about their own pollution. 

When the Russians announced their 
boycott tHireat, Ohina jiromptly said 
that It would take part in the Stock¬ 
holm conference, re^^rdless. This blew 
a hole in the Russians’ hoipe diat their 
absence would lead all the third-world 
cx>untries to stay away from a gather¬ 
ing that could be depicted as lopsided. 
But at dial stage it was widely thought 
that the lx)ycott threat was primarily 
a lever with which the Russian.s 
expected to get east Germany launched 
into a UN orbit by way of the WHO. 
The total silence w*hich was their reac¬ 
tion to last week’s news from Geneva 
suggested that they might be hoping 
that even at this late stage somebody, 
soiriewhere, would get diem off their 
hook Mr Tage Erlander, the former 
Swedish prune minister who is ohair- 
rnan of the host committee in Stock¬ 
holm, voiced the hope that cast Ger- 
iiidiiv would accept non-voting partici¬ 
pation aftci all. It may already have 
Wen nuictl\ ur^ed to do so by a Soviet 
Ihuon which has realised that, 
liaviiu' Itself ju‘*t digned an “ environ¬ 
ment apreenieit” with Mr Nixon, 
and with the eastern treaties just 
ratified h\ rhe west (Jernian parlia- 
inent, this would not be the liest 
tXKmient to put on a dis^jlav of Soviet 
jjMran»igence and pettiness 



Is that your son, Kraisky ? 


Ah, youth 

FROM OUR EAST EUROPE CORRESPONDENT 

Austria, during a decade of contagious 
militant protest, has earned itself a 
curious reputation among visitors for 
being “ dull,” and Austrian youth for 
being “ unenterprising,” meaning that 
they haven’t ruined the universities. 
The visit of President Nixon to Salz¬ 
burg at the weekend gave the Austrian 
chancellor, Herr Bruno Kreisky, an 
admirable opportunity to show off his 
country’s demo control and to deliver 
himself of a salutary little homily on 
modern democratic practice. 

The Austrian communist party, in 
conjunction with sundry left-wing 
anti-Vietnam war groups and with help 
from the west ^rman communist 
party and .some Iranian students, had 
mounted a 5,000-strong protest march 
against the Nixon visit. For the most 
part it was legal, well-controlled and, 
apart from a flurry of banners and 
slogans describing Mr Nixon as a 
“ murderer ” and advocating “ Viet- 
cong to Saigon,” unexceptionable. 
What got the Austrian security police 
rattled was the attempt by an illegal 
group of protesters, including the 
chancellor’s r.on, Peter Kreisky, to dodge 
the police and occupy the runway at 
Salzfburg airport less than an hour 
before President Nixon’s arrival. The 
police chief pleaded with them in vain 
before calling in an impressive phalanx 
of reinforcements to settle matters. 

Some Austrians, not attuned to the 
finer points of riot control, seemed 
disturbed by the despatch with which 
the police acted. Some Americans 
found it odd that Peter Kreisky should 
have been among the ringleaders. The 
( hanccllor brisklv told one inquiring 
American correspondent that a 28- 
year-old man, whoever hU father may 
be, has the right to hold his own 
political opinions and to demonstrate 

within tlie limits of the law.” 


Lithuania protests 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT 
It is a common western view that, apart 
from the Soviet Jews, only small groups 
of intellectuais dare to show thbir dis¬ 
content by public demonstrations in 
Russia. But on May 18th and 19th, just 
before Mr Nixon’s arrival in Moscow, 
thousands of youths went on a rampage 
through the streets of Kaunas, a 
major city of the Soviet republic of 
Lithuania, and they were not all Jews 
and intellectuals. The rioters lit fires, 
fought with the police and the army 
and paratroopers who had been flown 
in to quell them and shouted such 
slogans as “Freedom for Lithuania.” 
The trouble came after the funeral of 
a young worker, Roman Kalanta, who 
had set himself on fire five days l^fore 
as a protest against Soviet policies in 
his homeland. 

There have been major riots in 
the Soviet Union before ‘this. In June, 
1962, thousands of workers, housewives 
and students took to the streets in the 
Russian city of Novocherkassk in pro¬ 
test against food prices ; a week-long 
scries of violent clashes with party 
officials and police followed. On that 
occasion the authorities decided, as 
they did in Kaunas last week, not to 
use local troops but to bring men in 
from other parts of the Soviet Union. 
And there have been other protests 
and strikes since then. 

But the magnitude of the Kaunas 
riots was extraordinary. It is difficult 
to determine the extent to which 
religious as distinct from purely 
nationalist grievances played a part, 
but if the trial of the young Lithuanian 
.sailor, Simas Kudirka, held in May, 
1971, is any guide, the two are prob¬ 
ably closely intertwined. Tried for hi.s 
attempted escape from the Soviet 
Union, Mr Kudirka bitterly attacked 
the Soviet authorities for their suppres¬ 
sion of his people’s cultural and national 
rights, and at the same time pointedly 
asked penrirsrion, if he was sentenced 
to death, for a priest to administer the 
last rites, as he was ” a deeply devout 
Catholic.” 

In recent months a number of 
Catholic priests have been brought to 
trial in Lithuania for no more than 
teaching the catechism to the children 
of their parishioners. Numerous pro¬ 
tests have been made to the authorities 
which show that the protesters speak 
both as Catholics and as Lithuanians. 
They are really protesting against 
the relentless Sovietisaiion of a country 
that was forcibly absoibed by its neigh¬ 
bour little RTore than 30 years ago. 
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Beethoven 

Ichaikovsky 

Mozart 

Handel 

Wagner 

Johnnie Walker 



The world’s greatest name in Scotch whisky. 

Bom 1820 - still going strong. 



AMBASSADOR SERVICE. 


SAME PRICE 
AS OTHER AIRUNES’ 
ECONOMY SERVKE. 


We must admit that other airlines coiUd offer you 
something like TWA’s Ambassador Service. 

All we did was see what our competitors were 
giving in terms of comfort, meals, entertainment and 
ground services. 

Then worked all year to give you something better. 

Sometimes this cost a fortune (we ripped out the 
insides of all our 707 s and renewed ever 5 rthing from 
the floor up). 

Sometimes this cost a little more trouble (offering a 


choice of three meals in economy rather than no choice). 

And sometimes it cost nothing but a little thought 
(no-smoking sections, for example). 

Next time you fly to America, ask your travel agent 
to book you a TWA Ambassador flight. 

On a 707 or 747. 

If it isn’t considerably better than the service other 
airlines offer you, fly back with one of them. 

They all charge the same as TW\’s new 
Ambassador Service. 



The Ground Ambasbador. 

Whatever your problemh, he’ll help 
you from booking a car to getting 
1 hotel to phoning yonr offiee 


TWA’s nevy terminal in New York. 

For TWA passengers only It has its own c usloms and immigration lat ilities 
Most an lines still share one old terminal 






^r*KsSmlmi 












't will Seats in economy. 

(>nlv TWA gives you this twin seat on 707’s in economy It can 
l« three* across, or if the plane’s not full, two across or even a couch 


T i rn 






kiiMl 




Containerized baggage. 

Quite simply, it is the quickest way 
of handling your baggage 
Only TWA has this on every flight. 



^ > 




Choice of three to five meals. 
Oiily TViA offers you a choice of 
three meals in economy, five in 






Choice of films. 

TWA offers you a choice of films 
(one for adults, one for everybody).’* 
Most airlines still show one, or none. 


TVWKk 

ambassador SERVICE 

ussst^ 

EURW^ASSraicA. 


lATArequmustornatearKimiQBlc^^ flight entertamwnl 

And f()r alcoholic betiw^ in eo^ 
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It you have trouble in pronouncing 
our name don’t try, just spell it 
out — BASF, one of the largest 
companies in the world. Although 
you may not have heard of us, our 
products are well known. It is almost 
certain that each day every man, 
woman and child in this country will 
benefit from the use of materials 
developed and manufactured by 
BASF Products technologically ad¬ 
vanced to make industry more 
efficient and more profitable, pro¬ 
ducts designed to make life easier 
and more enjoyable. 




part of your way of life 



Behind the 5,000 
and more BASF 
products used 
in practically 
every form of 
manufacture, is 
an outstanding 
and reliable 
technical and 
commercial 
service looking 
after our 
customers 
and protecting 
the consumers' 
interest 



at home, at work, at play 



BASF have a 
significant 
influence on 
living standards, 
and are part of 
your way of life. 



BASF UnHed Kingdom Ltd 


LONDON 

Plastics 

Audio/Video Tapes 
E.D P. Storage Media 
Industrial Chemicals 
P.O.Box 473 
Knightsbridge House 
. 197 Knightsbridge London S W 7 
tel: 01-584 5080 
, TeJex: BASF London 267574/5 


CHEADLE 

Textiles 

Dispersions & Pigments 


P.O. Box 4 
Earl Road 

Cheadle Hulme Cheshire 

iel: 061-485 7181 

Telex BASF CHEADLE 668 682 


IPSWICH 

Agricultural 


St. Francis Tower 
Greyfriars 

Ipswich IP1ILE Suffolk 
Tel: 0473 59581 

Telex: BASF AGR Ipswich 98473 


BASF 













Scotland has the factories—S.I.E.C. 
has already built 28.000,000 sq. ft. of 
modern, well-designed production 
space for 400 expanding companies 
and more units are under 
construction. 

Scotland also has the labour, 
the power supplies, the 
bommunications, the recreational 
facilities—and the expertise 
gained from years of satisfying 
manufacturers demands. 

Very substantial Government 
financial concessions are available 
in most areas. ^ 

Visit us af»d discover the benefits 
for yourself. 
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Ocean Steam Ship nfwits 


•^Subject to political, financial 
and industrial uncertainties and excluding the 
possible effects of the offer for Cory, 
profits of the Group before taxation should 
approach £8 million for the current trading year 
compared with £7.2 million in 1971.99 

J. Lmdsay Alexander, Chairman 


Poised for Expansion 

Increase in Final Dividend 

^ Significant improvement in trading profits 

^ £10 million Singapore office block development 

^ Overall profit for OCL forecast in 1973/74 

^ First supertanker "Titan” shows good profitability 

^ Panocean's specialised tanker and storage service fulfils expectations 

^ Worldwide energy market provides major opportunities for liquid 

natural gas and offshore supply vessel programme now being developed 

^ Worldwide airfreight network (MSAS) in improved market position 

^ Build up of Repcon's container repair services progresses 



SUMMARY OF RESULTS-1971 


Turnover. 

Profit before taxation and special items . 

Profit after taxation but before special items 

Special items . 

Group Profit after taxation attributable to stockholders 
Profit per 25p unit of stock, excluding special items ... 

Dividends per 25p unit of stock . 

Notes. 

(1) Spectal Items relate to net surplus arising on containersation of the Far East Trade, 
including sale of Holt s Wharf. Hong Kong. 

(2) The comparative figures for 1970 have been adjusted to fhclude the Croupes share 
of profits and losses of associated companies, which are included for the first time 
m the Group’s 1971 results 


1971 

1970 

£'000 

£000 

82,856 

71.336 

7,235 

6,694 

6,778 

6.449 

5,561 

— 

12,339 

6,449 

9.99p 

9.50p 

7.5p 

7p 


Copies of the full Hopn/i /uni Statomant by the Chairman. J Lmdsay Alexander, can be obtained from the Seuretary. The 

Ocean Sta mt Ship Co. L td.. India Buildings, Liverpool L 2 ORB 
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A molecule is constructed 
from a variety of elements. 
So are we. 

We're a worldwide sup¬ 
plier of sanitation systems 
to the finest hotel, restaurant 
and airline kitchens. 

We manufacture products 
for the metal finishing indus¬ 
try. Everything from simple 
detergents to sophisticated 
chemicalsthatcleanedthecri- 
tical vacuum chambers of the 
world's largest atom smasher. 


Rnd out what We are in the sanitation 

Dnieii^ world-wide 
chemical experience 
can mean to you. 


business. Food processing 
facilities throughout the world 
look to us for complete sani¬ 
tation systems—chemicals 
and equipment 
Let Diversey show you 
what our growing world of 
chemicals can do for improv¬ 
ing your business. Write lor 
your copy of the 1971 Annual 
Report. The Diversey Corpo- 
lation, 100 West Monroe St., 
Chicago, IL. 60603, U.S.A., or 
European Service Office, 23 
Upper Grosvenor St., London 


W1, England 


htweenS^veriyOrp Amdftpm 


Diveise)^ 

rrirprintinniS I 






t 


. 4 'If. 


V 






United Stales • Australia • Austria • Belflium • Brazil • Canada • Denmark ‘France • GjMce. West Qerinany«Ireland • Italy ‘Jamaica • Kenya 
Lelnnon • Tto Netherlands • New Zealand • Norway • Singapore • Republic of J^uth Africa • Ryukyu lalanda • Spain • Sweden • Switzerland 

Trinidad«United Kingdom • Vonazueia 
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There’s more to Sasebo than ships 

Ships are not Sasebo’s only speciality. The 
company is active in many other fields of 
engineering and is a leading supplier of 
machinery to the metal processing industry. 

A typical product is this hydraulic position 
controlled constant gap mill built under the 
license of the Loewy Robertson Company of 
England which have recently been supplied 
to Ranshofen-Berndorf Aktiengesellschaft of 
Austria and is an example of Sasebo’s involve¬ 
ment in the international division of business. 

ahm Sasebo Heavy faiduetries Co^Liil- 

3l R NMO MfCIi tokyo. hpw J34245 ’SSKDOCK" Cable Addr«i», 5A^tOOOCk TOkYC 

•AfMO MMeVAMi Noeowki, Jopcin TeUn, 748M9 "SASfBOOOCIf SAS" Cbhl** 
SASIBODOCK SAStBO 

.OViKMAS OFFICISi [J London Officoi llo..sr> «0 K-»hop%goto. London. E.C. 2N. 4AU. Englond Telexi A636M "SASE0ODOCK LON" UK Cable Addroifj SASEBOOOCK 

■ ^ 5 i H.roadway. New York. Ij Y 100()4. iJ.S.A Telext 431675 SASEBO NEWYOtlC' USA Cobfo Address> 5ASEBODOCK NEWVORK □ HmnB *•<»• 

f\fW***l Chong Bldg , S. Uueen s Koud, -Lmlrul. Hong Kong Cable Address: SASEBODOCK HONGKONG 
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TH E WORLD International Report 


How Jack actually moved a 
foot forward and didn't fall 

FROM OUR DUBLIN CORRESPONDENT 


Mr Jack Lynch’s fabian itactics have 
once again worked well for him. With 
the public mood in the Irish republic 
now swinging heavily against ithe con¬ 
tinued violence in Northern Ireland, the 
prime minister has taken the first of 
what may be a series of anti-IRA 
measures. This is an emergency law, 
rushed through parliament on Wed¬ 
nesday, to legalise the transfer from 
civil to military custody of convicted 
persons or prisoners on remand. He 
has again stressed that he has no inten¬ 
tion of setting up military courts. But 
his justnce minister, Mr O’Malley, has 
now said that the government is 
actively considering the introduction of 
special courts. These would be presided 
over by three judges without «a jury ; 
they would have no military officers. 

The new law was made necessary by 
the riot last week in Dublin’s Mount joy 
prison. Forty republican prisoners 
seized cdU keys and, after freeing (the 
other prisoners, went on a rampage 
through the prison, pretty nearly 
wrecking it. Because of the extensive 
damage, some i8o prisoners had to be 
sent to other centres, including the 
Curragh military detention centre. It 
was here, although in a different sec¬ 
tion, that internees were held in the 
1940 S and 1950s. Inevitably, some 
critics saw the new law as a form of 
backdoor internment. Even some of its 
supporters suspected the government’s 
iotenitions asxl viewed it as a iwerer 
form of repression than the circum- 
stancel' demanded. 

A number of opposition deputies, 
both Fine Gael and Labour, objected 
to the rush to apt the law through, the 
absence of a time limit for its opera* 
tion, and the designation of the Cur* 
ragh detention centre as a prison. But 
wme observers saw the new move as 
the govenuni^t’s attempt to stave off 
a p(pdbl& bdweep Fine Gad 


and Labour, llie labour pasty was 
strongly divided on the bill and wais 
obligrf to adopt ‘the face-saving expedi¬ 
ent of a free vote. 

The new law is hardly the long- 
awaited tough action against the IRA. 
But it will test public reactions to 
possible 'tougher moves in the future. 
It has already checked the opposition’s 
criticism of the government’s apparent 
inaction against the IRA. In his speech 
on Monday, Mr Lynch borrowed 
heavily from what Mr Cosgrave, the 
Pine Gael leader, had been saying over 
the weekend. There was the S2une con¬ 
demnation of agitators fighting for a 
philosophy alien to the Irish people, 
and masquerading under what Mr 
Cosgrave called “the spurious mantle 
of adopted patriotism.” 

But mamtles are hard ito come by. 
“Unity is the most divisive word in 
Irish poliitics today,” said one political 
oomraentaitoi after last weekend’s 
annual congress of Fine Gael, the main 
opposition party. The banner over 
the Cork city hall platform, which read 
“ Fine Gael: a united party for a 
united country,” bore out his point. 
Although the congress revealed a new 
and hopeful spirit in the 4,000 dele¬ 
gates, who scented for the first time 
in years ‘the possibility of power, it alw 
brought into the cq)en the leadership 
orisis which has long been festering in 
the party. 

In an unscripted outburst at the end 
of bis presidential address, the party’s 
leader, Mr Liam Cosgrave, attacked 
a recent pniUic opinion poll which, 
rated hikn as a less effective leader than 
other potential candidaites. Those who 
commissioned die poll, he aadd, could 
“ give back the 30 pieces of silver ” He 
and others who hsW woAed ^flessly 
for years had made it powible for others 
to come into Fine Gael “and squeak 
and bleat about something they them¬ 



Don't you like it at Mountfoy ? 


selves could not achieve.” Such 
vehemence and venom from Mr Cos¬ 
grave, who is normally a mild- 
mannered speaker, received rapturous 
applause from tht floor. But on the 
platform faces were glum. 

Mr Cosgrave’s announcement to his 
rivals that he will not give up without 
a fight may seriously reduce the likeli* 
hood of hi® party putting up a true 
chahenge to Mr Lynch’s Fianna F 4 il 
party, which has been in office for 34 
of the past 40 years, the last 14 of them 
in a rou^ Given the conservative nature 
of Irish politics and the i>roportional 
representation system which makes 
violent swings almost impossible, two . 
conditions would seem essential for a 
diange of government. 

The first is a com-mitriient by Fine : 
Gael and Labour that they will form 
a coalition government on an agreed 
policy. Although they fought on oppo* 
site sides in this month’s EEC referen* ^ 
dum campaign, there are large aireaS: 
of agreement between the two {iartiei, 
especially on sodal poKcies. Ftevbus 
Labour-Fine Gael cosUitions in 1948-51 
and 1934*37 worked well enough* And 
today the differences between the two 
patties h^ve decreased ; Fine Gael has 
moved fo the left and the Labour pa^ 
is be^pKmh^'<fo recognise diait dootxin- 
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airc sooialism is not for the IiusCi. 

The second TequiTement is an aooqDt- 
able and eflPective leader. Mr Cosgirave 
is .solid and responsible but, as has 
speeoh made abundantly clear, he is 
unsympathetic to Labour and suspicious 
of any association wJith itt. His line is 
that Fine Gael will put up enough 
candidates in a general election to be 
returned as a government. Any cRher 
approach, Mr Cosgrave says, is chicken- 
hearted defeatism. 

Some of (the meet seniotr membems 
of the party, linoluding Mr O’Higgins, 
the deputy leader, and Mr Garreit 
FitzGerald, the shadow manister for 
finance, are pressing for an early pact 
with Labour. So are the young Turks 
who have recently been appointed to 
the paatty’s fiont bench. But most of the 
old guand is antagonistic to the idea of 
a pre-election deal, and, indeed, 
unhappy at the thought of any assoda- 
tkm wWi a sodaliist party. Mr Oosgrave 
might yet, with difficulty, be persuaded 
to change his mind and accept the 
coaflition. If he does not, the challenge 
to his leadership will probably be 
pushed to a showdown. 

But the challengers have no obvious 
rival to put forward. Mr O’Higgins, 
wfho kwt narrowly to Mr De Valera in 
the 1966 presidential election and is 
the otJUous Fine Gael choice for a con¬ 
test next year, is the only likely c2Lndi- 
date. But although he would certainly 
accept 'the position if he were drafted, 
he is unlikely to pusih for it. Mr Garret 
FitzGerald is admired for his intelli¬ 
gence and drive, but is considered by 
some <to be lacking in consistent good 
judgment. Mr Declan Costello, the left- 
wing archheot of the party’s social 
welfare policies, resign^ from the 
parliamentary party and will have to 
wait for the nexit general election to 
make a comeback. 

France _ 

He can still fall 

If he judges it useful.” Thus the 
French cabinet hedged its approval 
of M. Chaban-Deimas’s move to 
seek a vote of confidence in the 
national assembly. He did, and it was. 
On Weilnesday the prime minister, by 
368 votes to 96, won a majority almost 
as convincing as those he got in 
three previous votes of confidence 
since he became prime minister in 
1969. It was a personal victory, for 
M. Chaban-Dehnas has been under 
fjire from all directions for his failure to 
over the scries of recent 
and corruption scandals. 


Chaban still has to watch Ns stap 

The prime minister’s good volte does 
not commit President Pompidou to 
keeping him on. But M. Chaban- 
Delinas’s spirited defence of his policies 
was made with a clear eye on the 
coming elections. His talk of the need 
for a more humane and just society, 
and at 'the same itime of the need for 
law and order, was just the stuff for 
the gaullist rank and file, which duly 
gave him a standing ovailSon. 

All t)he same, M. Chaban-Deimas will 
have to assume that he is still walking 
on eggshells. He sounded uncon¬ 
vincing when he claimed that the 
government had not been slow in 
stamping on corruption, merely scrupu¬ 
lous. Just how .sensitive the gaullists 
are on this count was shown by their 
reaction to a pun made by M. Bal¬ 
langer, the leader of the Communist 
deputies. All he said was that the 
government majority did not seem to 
have encaisse (which can mean 
either to take account of or to cash 
in on) the results of the referendum. 
But the gaullists all stomped out. 

The gaullists are also worried that 
their traditional areas of support may 
be ebbing away. Or so the way they 
reacted to last week’s debate on 
the grievances of small businessmen, 
artisans and the .self-employed would 
imply. M. Chaban-Deimas had diffi¬ 
culty last week in getting his party to 
reject an opposition motion to grant 
amnesty to three members of the small 
businessmen’s union, now in prison for 
acts of violence. Bowing to the elec¬ 
toral fears of its party, the government 
has conceded the demands of the self- 
employed to have the same pensions 
and taxation rates as wage earners and 
to put restrictions on non-union labour. 
In fact, the gaullists have little to fear 
from the disunited opposition. But 
should tJhings go wrong M. (Chaban- 
Deimas is still the obvious scapegoat. 


£BC 

Get thee to an 
institution _ 

The six members of the common 
market and the four applicant nations 
start dhasing each other around a tree 
again this Friday in Luxemburg. There 
the foreign ministers of the Ten are 
supposed to -start preparing for the 
summit meeting of their heads of 
government in Paris next October. 
This will include discussions on a 
possiible European security conference. 
Buit there is no doubt that the main 
item on the agenda in Luxemburg, 
as in Paris, will be the question of 
Europe’s futture institutions. 

Nine of those present seem .sure to 
make a first, unsucceissful, attempt to 
dissuade France from insisting on the 
setting up of a permanent secretariat 
in Paris to service these political meet¬ 
ings. The others want the secretariat 
put in Brussels, where (it belongs, next 
to the existing executive inistitutions of 
the EEC. So France and its partners 
will have to find some face-saver which 
will enable France to agree to their 
wishes about the secretariat in October. 
The best one would be to make Pans 
the seat of a central banking com¬ 
mittee to co-ordinate the handling of 
the new scheme to hold Europe’s 
currency values close to each other. 

More bedd, and so more unKkely, 
would be a move of the barely furic- 
lloning European parliamemt from its 
inaccessible Itome in Strasbourg -to Paris 
as part of a plan to beef up the parlia¬ 
ment into something that matters. It 
might even be that if Paris were to 
become its borne the French would 
agree to have the parliament elected; 
at present its members are appointed 
from among . members of ^ national 
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Wiqr yoiAie going to see 
a lot of BhiebirKtliis summec 


Nissan Datsun make a lot of motor cars. 
Enough to make the company the 5th largest 
manufacturer in the world. 

But to stay in the big league Datstm know they 
have to make their good cars even better. 

Thc^ew Bluebirds are testimony to how well 
they do it. 

Already more than 1,500,000 of the original 
Bluebirds have been sold in 120 countries. And 
the basic Bluebird engine powers some 3,000,000 
various Datsun vehicles. 

From this enormous amount of automotive 
manufacturing experience comes a new generation 
of Bluebirds. The best Bluebirds yet. 

Let’s start with the 1972 engines; an advanced 
o.h.c, design with alloy head and compound 
carburettor; it comes in i6oocc and iSoocc forms. 
And with three million units behind it there’s a 
long reliable future in front of it. 

The 1600 unit produces loob.h.p. (S.A.E.) 
that’ll let you do up to 100 m.p.h., the 1800 unit 105 
b.h.p. (S.A.E.) up to 105 m.p.h. and the 180 SSS 
coupe 115 b.h.p. (S.A.E.) up to 110 m.p.h. Around 
the up-to-date engine is very up-to-date coachwork. 
Styled by the wind tunnel and not simply by the 
marketing men. 

So the new Bluebirds turn heads and 
not stomachs. And as Datsun like to keep their 


customers, the new cars arc built with safety very 
much in mind. Which is why the Bluebird’s 
passenger compartment is immensely strong and 
crush resistant. 

Then there are other safety features such as 
the carefully placed petrol tank, the burst proof 
locks, the collapsible steering column, power 
assisted twin circuit brakes with anti-lock valves, 
and anti-glare dash. 

So the new Bluebirds arc not only more 
powerful and better designed than before, but set 
entirely new standards in motoring sai'ety. 

And if that isn’t enough to send you rapidly to 
one of Datsun’s 185 British dealers, there is 
something extra. Quite a lot extra. 

Because standard features on the Bluebirds 
include front disc brakes, 3-specd fresh air/heater, 
2-speed wipers, electric washer, steering lock, 
reversing lights, handbrake warning light, trip 
meter, radial tyres, clock, fully reclining seats, 
hazard warning lights, headlamp hasher, padded 
armrest/door pulls all round and thief proof locks. 

On the t8oo models you get even more; like 
front seat headrests, a heated rear window, and a 
radio. 

Now you have an idea why you’ll be seeing a 
lot of Bluebirds in the country this summer. 


Datsun MnsMrtf ISW SSS Coups 

Hardtop Super Sporta Coupe 
available in manual or automatic. 1800 cc*s, 
max hhp 115 (S.A.E.), 110 mph. 
rrom ^1498.69 inc. P.T. 


Dstsuii Wusbird 160B 

Available as a standard 4'door saloon (without 
a clock or radial tyres) from £1,154-31 
inc. P.T., 4-door saloon deluxe 
(illustrated) from £1,240.10 inc. P.T., 
and 4‘door saloon deluxe automatic. 
l*rom £1409.27 inc. P.T., 1600 cc’s, 
max. bhp 100 cS.A.E.), loo mph. 



OutsuuBiHobIrd ISOB 

Available aa a 4-door saloon 
deluxe (illustrated), and 4-door 
saloon deluxe automatic. 
iBoocc’s max bhp 105 (S.A.E.), 
105 mph. From£i>358.5»incP.T 


jkBiiiMPiieTorTm motor co* 


P»a flpwtf iht f Ilia jy UKdtaltn,pltm,ii>^»Dat$imHomhBrit>tUmjlU^ rortM*. Sium. 
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the 

cx>mputer 
and 

finance ^ 





Today, as in the past, a gentleman’s 
word remains the bond that initiates 
many financial transactions in the City 
of London. But everything else has 
changed. Dealings are daily more complex 
and far-reaching, supporting paperwork 
more voluminous, time more pressing, 
the Square Mile itself far too small to 
encompass the activities of modern 
financial institutions. So the counting 
house and the messenger services of the 
Victorians are fast yielding to the computer room and the data transmission network. 

This change, for hundreds of the world’s shrewdest men, automatically spells Univac. Wherever 
money is bought and sold, from London to New York, from Tokyo to Zurich ... in joint stock and 
merchant banks, savings institutions and building societies, stock exchanges and brokers’ offices, 
discount and factoring houses ... in the specialised computer bureaux that serve the financial 
community, Univac computer systems are the nerve centres. 

In a world where fractions of a penny count, Univac’s superior performance in relation to cost 
is a real benefit. Where time is money, Univac’s acknowledged lead in realrtime and on-line 
processing, in communications handling, is too important to be ignored. When cool calculation is a 
way of life, Univac hardware and software reliability, generous on-site support without extra cost, 
lime and effort-saving financial package programs, add up to an impressive sum of credits. 

When the money men are using their own resources, it is no wonder they so often come to 
Univac. For they, better than most, know there is no substitute for successful experience. 


R^RAIVD 


UNIVAC 

PROFIT FROM EXPERIENCE 


JPPHVAC Division Sperry Rand LtdL, i6o Eustpn Road, London N.W.i 

w 


01-987 09K1 
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parliaments. The good burghers of 
Strasbourg have inconveniently started 
building a new home for the parlia- 
menty $0 it may be harder still for the 
French to thwart a sensitive group of 
voters on their eastern borders. 

The Ten also have to start finding a 
way out of the plan for meml^r 
states to appoint specifically European 
ministers—-a notion which embarrass¬ 
ingly caught the public imagination 
last year. Most of the Ten, who were 
originally taken with it, now concede 
this to be a bad idea, European 
ministers would have less weight in 
national cabinets, where it matters, 
than do the foreign and other depart¬ 
mental ministers who now meet to 
make common market decisions on the 
council of ministers in Brussels. The 
best scheme might be to have deputy 
foreign ministers to double up for 
departmental ministers when the latter 
are needed in Brussels. 

Lastly, the ten foreign ministers will 
be trying to find out whom each of the 
others intends to recommend as 
members of the newly appointed 
European commission next year. All 
eyes will be on Britain. Mr Heath’s 
present intention is to appoint two 
prominent politicians, one from each 
major party, as Britain's two members. 
The snag is that Britain’s ambassador 
in Paris, Sir Christopher Soames, who 
has first refusal on the Tory side, is 
waiting to see whether he can get a 
I'ory seat in the House of Commons 
—and piesumabSy a seat in the cabinet 
—instead. Until this Is resolved it is not 
certain whom Mr Heath will appoint, 
so the other nine member states will 
have to wait. 

Iraq _ 

Profits or politics? 

FROM OUR LEVANT CORRESPONDENT 

It is all a conspiracy, say the Iraqis. 
During April and May, the Iraq Petro¬ 
leum Company slashed by half the oil 
that flows by pipeline from northern 
Iraq to terminals on the east Mediter¬ 
ranean. It is all a matter of profits, says 
the company. The combination of the 
high prices Iraq has imposed on its 
short-haul oil, low tanker freight rates, 
and a gener^ reduction in denmnd, 
partly due to a mild European vdnter, 
has made it much cheaper to send Iraqi 
oil from the Gulf oil fields around the 
Cape to Europe than from the east 
Mediterranean outlets. And to establish 
its good faith IPC has continued to 
cxMit at full capacity from its profit^ 
able oilfields in southern Iraq. 


The Iraqis brush this argument aside 
because they cannot afford to accept 
it. If the company maintains its Medi¬ 
terranean exports at this level for the 
rest of the year Iraq would lose about 
a third of its oil revenue—and for Iraq, 
unlike some of the other Arab oil- 
producing countries, this would amount 
to near-catastrophe. To dramatise its 
pi-edicament, the government has 
applied a stern austerity programme. 

Sheer need apart, the Iraqis con¬ 
tend that the argument is not primarily 
about profits. They argue that whereas 
Aramco, the American oil company 
that exports Saudi Arabian oil by pipe¬ 
line to the Mediterranean, has also 
reduced its volume, it has not done so 
to anything like the same extent. They 
also question the sequence of events: 
during those mild winter months IPC 
actually increased its Mediterranean 
flow to full capacity after an earlier and 
smaller reduction in the autumn. The 
Iraqis claim that the company, by 
turning the tap off and on and off 
again, is deliberately subjecting them to 
a series of financial bumps which has 
little to do with profitability. 

Relations between governnient and 
company were bad enough even before 
this latest crisis ; negotiations on no 
fewer than 17 disputed issues broke 
down in February'. The Iraqis contend 
that IPC is harassing them because they 
went ahead and developed, with Rus¬ 
sian help, the nationalised oilfield at 
North Rumailah ; last month the first 
oil from this field went off in the 
general direction of eastern Europe. 
Although the company’s managing 
director has vigorously denied any such 
suggestion of political motivation, the 
Iraqis called on Tuesday for a special 
meeting of the Organisation of Petro¬ 
leum Exporting Countries to support 
them in their fight. 

On its own, the Iraqi government 
has already delivered a two-pronged 
counter-attack. The oil minister, Mr 
Sadum Hamadi, has said that if the 
company does not increase its produc¬ 
tion it should relinquish part or all of 
its northern oilfields. And the regime 
has given the company until May 31st 
to do three things: resume production 
at maximum capacity, work out a 
definite long-term production pro¬ 
gramme, and make a positive response 
to the other demands made by the 
Iraqis during the recent negotiations. 

This is fighting talk. But there could 
be hope in the second point. The Iraqis 
may be saying tftot if the company 
shows goodwSll by resuming full pro¬ 
duction for a time, a steady long-term 
level could then be negotiated. Maybe, 


Vietnam 

The week the 
blows went wide 


FROM OUR SAIGON CORRESPONDENT 

The North Vietnamese launched a 
number of raids towards Hue and 
Kontum this week, but they seemed to 
be having difficulty in getting them¬ 
selves ready for ari all-out attack. On 
both Sunday and Monday they 
attempted to cros.s the My Chanh 
river, which forms the northern defence 
line for Hue, and both times they were 
beaten back with heavy casualties. It 
is reported that some North Vietnamese 
units broke and fled in disorder as 
they came under fiie from the air and 
from artillery'. 

At first, the size of these attacks 
seemed to indicate that this was the 
opening of the long-expected assault 
on Hue. But it soon became clear that 
they were designed only to push back 
the South Vietnamese defence lines so 
that the communists* big 130-mm guns 
could be brought within range of the 
city. In this they failed. To the west 
of Hue, too, aggressive patrolling by 
troops of the South Vietnamese ist 
division has prevented the North Viet¬ 
namese from establishing artillery posi¬ 
tions which could provide cover for 
their intended attack. 

On Wednesday South Vietnamese 
marines again went behind the com¬ 
munist lines in Quang Tr'i province, 
apparently ii^ the hope of trapping 
the fi)rcc which had been trying to 
break through the My Chanh line. 
'l‘his was the marines’ second such 
foray in 10 days, and involved two 
landings, one from American landing- 
craft and the other from American 
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helicopters. Several battalions took 
part, against a target area slightly north 
of Quang Tri city. If they do nothing 
else, such operations work wonders for 
morale in the south. One measure of 
rising morale is the fact that thous¬ 
ands of people from Hu6 who fled south 
three weeks ago are now returning, 
despite official advice that it would be 
better if they stayed away for the time 
being. 

However, there is every sign that the 
North Vietnamese still have their sights 
set on Hue as the most glittering prize 
they ran expect this year's offensive to 
yield. A regiment of North Vietnam’s 
32 5 the division came across the 
demilitarised zone last weekend into 
Quang IVi ])rovinre, to join the 
304th and 308th divisions which are 
already there and the 324fhB division 
in the mountains west of Hue. Accord¬ 
ing to some reports, the 304th and 
308th divisions have suflfered so much 
from air attacks that they may have 
been merged into a single unit. The 
two thrusts against the My Chanh 
line earlier this week—in broad day¬ 
light, and under ideal conditions for 
air power to help the defenders—also 
cost the North Vietnamese heavily. In 
three days, it is claimed, they lost at 
least 500 men killed and about 30 
tanks. 

In Saigon it is not thought likely that 
the communists have deliberately post¬ 
poned the big attack until after Mr 
Nixon’s visit to Moscow. But it is 
generally agreed that they made a 
major mistake in failing to press full- 
speed towards Hue immediately after 
the fall of Quang Tri nearly a month 
ago. At that time they could probably 
have overrun the old imperial city with 
little difficulty. The presumption is that, 
becau.se of General Giap’s predilection 
for meticulous planning and logistical 
preparation, the North Vietnamese lack 
the flexibility to cash in on unexpected 
Opportunities. 

Farther south, in the central high¬ 
lands, there is frank puzzlement about 
the Nortli Vietnamese tactics around 
Kontum, which has been expecting a 
major assault for more than two weeks. 
And farther south still the saga of An 
Loc has dragged on through yet another 
week, the seventh. The South Viet¬ 
namese units in the town were still 
holding out on Thursday, and 
the communists seemed to have turned 
their main attention to preventing the 
relief column getting through. The 
^licf of An Ijoc has been a long, 
and bungled operation. But if 
when it is completed it will be 
with elation in Saigon. 


Taiwan 

The lad gets 
his chance _ 

Taiwan, unlike China, has never had 
a succession problem. For years it has 
been clear that the power of Chiang 
Kai-shek would some day pas.s to his 
elder son, OFiiang Ching-kuo. The only 
uncertainfties were how long the hardy 
did generalissimo would ding to his 
post and wihat republican fig-leaf would 
cover the monarchical transfer. Two 
months ago 85-yeair-old Chiang 
accepted his fifth .six-year term as 
Taiwan’s president and from all 
appearances he intends to carry on 
until the end. But last weekend he 
finally bequeathed his son a tittle from 
which, one day, he can step into }X>wer. 

Ghiang Ching-kuo is now prime 
minis'ter. At 62, he has Been a long 
time reaching this job, mainly because 
of his father’s reluctance to share 
|x>wcr with anyone (the previous 
incumbent, who remains vice-president, 
Mr G. K. Yen, is a colourless techno¬ 
crat) but probably also because of the 
hatred he aroused as head of I'aiwan’s 
extremely efficient secret police. His 
years as a student in Russia during 
the 1930s arc also cause for popular 
suspicion. Rumours that he is negotiat¬ 
ing secretly widi the communists 
periodically circulate in Taiwan, 
especially among the native Taiwanese. 

But nowadays such rumours reflect 
Taiwane.se distrust of all niainlanders 
rather than their feelmgs about the 
younger Chiang in particular. Chiang 
Ohing-kuo has altered his public image 
considerably over the past few years, 
notably since he became deputy prime 
minister in 1969 and assumed the 
chairmanship of several key economic 
agencies. He is still no economic expert 
but he chose the right people and he 
listened wdl. On several major dis¬ 
putes, he allied himself with liberals 
against the fo.ssilised ideologues. 

As director of the China Youth 
Corps, a strictly orthodox party 
organisation, Ghiang Ching-kuo has 
recently made some speeches to 
students which sound remarkably 
liberal in the authoritarian atmosphere 
of Taiwan. He has urged them to 
speak freely and .stressed progress 
rather than stability. Many of the 
young intellectuals who despised 
Chiang Ching-kuo a few years ago 
now believe that he is Taiwan’s best 
hope for reform. 

The ruling Kuomintang party has 
been talking about reform for some 
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Chiang junior fistens well 

time now, especially since the .shock of 
the detente between Peking and 
Washington. But $0 far i'ts pledges to 
bring new blood into party and 
government have amounted to little 
more than window-dressing. The one 
refomi that pwromises to make any 
difference at all is a plan to hold 

elections for 70 new seats in Taiwan’s 
424-seat pai^liament next winter. The 
last full election was held on the China 
mainland 24 years ago and the stan¬ 
dard party line has always been that 
no fresh elections can be held before 
the mainland is recovered. The new 
plan does not alter that resolution— 
Chiang Kai-shek Still vows to lead 

the invading forces—but it is a dis¬ 
cernible crack in the wall. 

The next test of the government’s 
reforming interYtions will be the shape 
of tlie new cabinet. For the first time 
a 1'aiwanesc is expected to be chosen 
for a major cabinet post, or even a 
deputy premiership. The likeliest can¬ 
didate is Mr Henry Kao, an indepen¬ 
dent politician who has been mayor of 
Taipei since 1964. A year ago, Mr 
Kao’s Taiwanese supporters would 
probably have opposed his joining the 
cabinet as a sellKYut.” But since 
Taiwan’s expulsion from the United 
Nations, both Taiwanese and main- 
landers have been showing more 
interest in co-operation between the 
two communities. 

Ohiang Ohing-kuo himself will be 
only pai^tly responsible for his new 
cabinet. Decision-making power still 
l>ek>ng)s to his father and the old man 
is evidently not ready to part with 
it yet. But, although Chiang Kai' 
shek is not known to be IM, he is 
noticeably frailer than he was a year 
ago and is expected to delegate pro¬ 
gressively more authority to his son. 
Then the real Ohiang Ghing^cuo will 
have to stand up. 
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I’m Karen. 

Now I have the only 

daily747’s from London 
to the Sunshine States 
of America. Fly me. 


Tve got a lot going for you to Miami and the 
vSunshine States of America, with the only daily nonstop flights 
from London and our own kind of personal service. And 
a lot from Miami: Tve got great connections to all of Florida, 
New Orleans, Houston, California, the Caribbean; you name it. 
7 ‘hen fly it. 

And right now I have the nice convenience of the 
only daily 747 's to Miami. Pick the day you want to go. Then go. 

And the beautiful luxury of the great 747 , with 
more cabin room than any airliner in the sky today. 

And tht. 747 extras en route: first-run movies/ 
multi-channelled audio entertainment and our international 
gourmet cuisine. 

And a refreshing kind of personal service, 
pe rson-to-person. 

Give it a go, won’t you ? Fly my daily 747’s to the 
Sunshine States of America. 

Telephone National Airlines direct, or ring up your 
travel agent. Tell him Karen sent you. 

SAN FRANCIH^^ 




panama CARACAS 



*Movie$ and stereo by In-Flight Motion Pictures, Inc. Available ar nominal charge. 
National honours American Express, Barclaycard, Carte Blanche, Diners Club, U AlP and cash. 
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All thest sttunUts havt betn sold Thu minoiinctment apptttrs 4S a nutUr of rtcord only 


New Issue 




EASTERN AIR LINES, INC 


2,000,000 Shares 


Common Stock 


Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 


Smith, Barney 8c Co. 

Incorporated 


Blyth & Co., Inc. 


The First Boston Corporation 


Dillon, Read 8c Co. Inc. 
Goldman, Sachs 8c Co. 


Drexel Firestone Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. Goldman, Sachs 8c Co. 

Incorporated Incorporated 

Homblower dt Weeks-Hemphill, Noyes Kidder, Peabody & Co. LazardFr^res&Co. 

Incorporated 

Loeb, Rhoades & Co. Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Paine, Webber, Jadcsoo& Curtis 

Incorporated Incorporated 

Salomon Brothers Stone 8c Webster Securities Corporation Wertheim 8c Co., Inc. 

White, Weld & Co. Dean Witter & Co. F.S.Smithers&Co.,Inc. 

Incorporated Incorporated 

SoGen International Corporation A. B. N. Corporation EuroPartners Securities Corporation 
Robert Fleming Hill Samuel Securities Corporation Kleinwort, Benson 


Robert Fleming Hill S 

Incorporated 

Paribas Corporation 


trporarion Kleinwort, Benson 

Incorporated 

Suez American Corporation 


Amsterdam-Rotterdam Bank N.V. Banque de Bruxelles S.A. Banque Nationale de Paris 
Banquf' dc Neuflize, Schlumberger, Mallet Banque Rothschild Bayerische Vereinsbadk 
( rcdit Commercial de France Pierson, Heldring 8c Pierson N. M. Rothschild & Sons 

Lifliied 

Soi i^e Generale C. G. Trinkaus 8c Burkhardt Vereinsbank in Hamburg 

May 24,1972 
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Nixon moves them on: Weinberger to 0MB, Shuitz to Treasury, Connelly to ? 


Shultz's taxing task 


Mr George Shultz will be taking 
office as Secretary of the Treasury, 
to succeed Mr John Connally, at a 
time when the United States govern¬ 
ment faces no inirportant decisions on 
economic policy in the near future. 
In fact, in an imperfect world things 
are going swimmingly whatever the 
Democrats in Congress may say. The 
brisk expansion of the economy is now 
confirmed by all the indicators; for 
example, industrial production has 
risen in every month since August and 
the April rioc, a full i per cent, was 
the largest yet. During the eight 
months the annual rate of increase 
has been just und^r 8 per cent—vigor¬ 
ous but not yet dangerously boomlike. 
What n more, this is occurring with 
no help at aiH fmm two important sec¬ 
tors of the econmny ; foreign trade 
and accumulation of stodes, both 
of whadh-wet^ a negatiye force on total 
preduokiets: ai dire fidk. quarter. Mr. 


Washington, DC 

Hert)ert Stein, chaiirman of the Pre&i- 
dent’s Counoil of Econonu'c Adviscrii* 
reflects the views of inoe?t ©t'onomists 
when he says that these factors are 
likely to become positive rather than 
negative before long. While unemploy¬ 
ment remains high, at 5.9 per cent of 
the labour force, it is bound t<> drift 
downward as the expansion proceeds. 
The news is also better on the infla¬ 
tion front For two consecutive 
months the index of consumer prices 
has sfhown only very small increases of 
two-tenths of i per cent, thanks in 
good part to the end of last winter’s 
very steep rise in food prices. Whole¬ 
sale industrial prices, still apparently 
reflecting the “ bulge ” that was bound 
to occur after the three-month freeze 
on wages and prices last autumn, con¬ 
tinue to rise at an unacceptable rate ; 
but the April increase of three-tenths 
of I per cent was a little less than 
in the preceding months. 


More important for the longer run, 
there is now increasing evidence that 
wage controls are working, A potential 
orisiis wias averted when the dockers 
on the west <x>asit decidei^ agaiinet 
a strike in protest at tlie Pay Board’s 
decision tf> reduce the very large 
settlement that they had negotiated. 
A lesser reduction was ordered for the 
dockers on the east and Gulf coasts 
and thev may still strike, hut this is 
regarded as unlikely. Meanwhile, the 
Pay Board has been successful in 
keeping newly negotiated contracts 
(the longshore settlements were really 
hangovers from 1971) well within its 
ceiling of 5.5 per cent, though it is 
true that there are few major labour 
contracts due for negotiation this year. 
From November through April, aver¬ 
age wages rose rapidly, pushed up by 
the post-freeze situation and certain 
perimtted retroactive payments ; hut 
from now on the pare should moderate. 

Price controls, too, are apparently 
having some effect without distorting 
markets or fjreventing a good rise in 
profits. The controls are aimed at profit 
margins, which are not allowed to rise 
above the average of the best two of 
the past three years. A relatively small 
number of companies have found that, 
thanks to a rising volume of sales, their 
profit margin.^ have been higher than 
expected and they have been required 
to roll liack f)riccs. 'Phis frightened 
Wall Street for a while, but at bottom . 
nothing in the rules will prevent total 
dollar profits from increasing strongly 
this year. The first quarter showed k 
rise of 10.4 per cent over the like 
f>eriod a year ago, to a record level,' 
before taxes, of $91.6 billion. The 
controls may keep prices a little below 
what they woukl otherwise have been 
but the key to success remain.^ on the 
wage side where so far results are 
heartening. 

Even on the international Currency 
front Mr Shultz appears to face no 
urgent decisions. Once the negotiating 
“ forum —presumably the new 
** Group of 20 ''-ris formally put in 
place by a vote of-the governors of the 
International Monetary Fund, the 
American government will have to 
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have a negotiating position ready. But, 
in spite of a seeming disagreement 
earliei this month between Mr Arthur 
Bums, chairman of the Federal 
Reser*ve Board, and Mr Paul Volcker, 
the Under Secretary of the Treasury, 
there is a good degree of consensus in 
Washington on fundamental points. 

Mr Shultz, an academic economist 
with a “ Chicago school *’ background, 
IS a natural believer in the greatest 
possible flexibility of exchange rates— 
and also in the greatest possible free¬ 
dom of trade. And he is likely to share 
the view of hts predecessor, Mr John 
Goniially, which is also backed by Mr 
Burns, that a reformed monetary 
system must find ways of exerting as 
much, or almost as much, pressure on 
surplus countries to revalue as on 
deficit countries to devalue. This may 
be difficult to negotiate, but there is 
no trouble finding agreement on the 
point within the American government. 

It is in the somewhat longer run 
that Mr Shultz faces his major prob¬ 
lems and they involve the dangerous 
state of the federal budget. Ilardly 
anyone is bemoaning any more the 
large deficit in the current 1972 fiscal 
year ending on June 30th, at a time 
when the economy still needs stimulus. 
It IS fiscal years 1973 and 1974 (the 
next budget), and afterward, that are 
causing concern. Mr Shultz is a firm 
believer in the theory that, to avert 
excess demand as the economy moves 
toward full employment, budget 
expenditures should not be allowed to 
exceed “ full employment revenues ” 
— a concept that permits deficits at 
times of less than fuU employment, but 
deficits that narrow and then disappear 
as full employment is reached. How¬ 
ever, this will be hard to accomplish. 

A brilliant and lengthy study* just 
produced by a team of experts at the 
Brookings Institution under Mr 
Charles Schultze, a former director of 
tlie budget in the last Democratic 
Administration, has concluded : 

In suniin<iTy, the projertion shows 
that over the next two years, from fiscal 
u#73 to fiscal 1^75, expenditures under 
(xistinv; and currently proposed (by the 
Administration) programmes are likely 
to run substantially ihead of full employ- 
imnt revenues 

I’he cmtiie growth in revenues over 
the next five years, Mr Schultze con- 
clude^, '‘is already fully committed’* 
and foi the next two vc-ars “ it is 
oveicomrnittecr' If this yeai Congress 
approves only tlie President’s [irofiosals 


ana no more, tnc study hnds, spending 


*Setting Nauonal Pnr»nties in thf* 19/3 
Brookin^^ JnsUtution, Wa^hinf>ton, 
DC* pages. Cloth $6 95 , paper $3 *iO. 


in fiscal 1975 will be $300 billion (com¬ 
pared to about $235 billion in the 
current year) and will exceed full- 
employment revenues by $17 billion. 

The inescapable conclu^aon appears 
to be that taxes must be increased and 
this at a time when Americans are 
apparently going through something 
akin to a “ tax revolt.” Mr Connally 
insisted to the last that a tax increase 
was not inevitable, that the huge pros¬ 
pective growth of government spend¬ 
ing could somehow be averted. But 
Mr Schultze knows a good deal more 
about the budget than Mr Connally— 
and this is true of the other Mr 
Shultz, too, who from his present 
position in the White House was in 
charge of the last budget. The cry 
of the Democrats, of course, is “ tax 
reform,” also known as closing loop¬ 
holes.” Senator McGovern talks of rais¬ 
ing more than $15 billion in this fashion 
if he becomes President. But, while 
h'is figures may be accurate, the chances 
of actually achieving any such sum 
by his proposed changes in the tax 
law are negligible, certainly in the 
short run. Congress simply does not 
work that way and most of the really 
large revenue-raising taxes would hit 
not only the “fat cats” but millions 
of ordinary taxpayers with middle and 
upper-middle incomes. 

Adding to the general budgetary 
problem is the unpredictability and 
uncontrollability of Congress, whose 
underlying proclivity is to spend more 
rather than less, though there could be 
some reductions imposed by Congress 
in defence spending. Mr Shultz will 
regard his mission as having failed if 
lie presides over a renewal of demand 
inflation as a result of large budget 
deficits in a booming economy—^per¬ 
haps as early as next year—but he is 
fully aware of how difficult the task 
will be to prevent precisely that. He 
IS, liowever, committed (or so it 
appears) to sitay at the Treasury and 
to do his very considerable best—^pno- 
Yided, of course, that Mr Nixon is 
re-elected President in November. 

ELECTION 72 

McGovern goes on 

Senator McGovern’s momentum keeps 
building up. He won both of the Demo¬ 
cratic primary elections held on 
Tuesday: in tiny Rhode Island, an 
iiiKtotriail ^e on the Atlantic coast, 
9nd in larger, more rural Oregon on the 
Pacific. In Colorado and U^, Where 
delegates to the Democratic nominating 



convention are chosen at party 
meetings, Mr McGovern’s supporters 
are now well placed to dominate the 
final choices. No less important to the 
Senator’s chances of the nomination 
are three endorsements which came 
as he approaclied the vital Californian 
primary on June 6th, 

Mexican-Americans are a force to 
be reckoned with in that state and at 
the weekend Mr Cesar Chavez, their 
best-known leader, ranged himself 
beside Mr McGovern. Negroes are 
important there, too, and it will help 
the Senator from South Dakot^ who 
admits that he has made little impact 
on the black community, to have the 
endorsement of Mrs Coretta King, 
Martin Luther King Jr’s widow. Finally 
on Monday, Senator Eugene 
McCarthy, a touchy rival for the votes 
of students and anti-war Demociats 
who cost Mr McGovern a victory in 
Ohio and who is also on the California 
ballot, uiged his supporters in Cali¬ 
fornia to vote for the South Dakotan. 
This might make the dUfcrence 
between victory and defeat. 

From Oregon, where there was viitu- 
ally no opposition to Mr McGovern, 
our special correspondent reports: 

No one stood the slightest chance of 
stopping Senator Ge^e McGovetm 
ill Oregon and on Tuesday night his 
organisation duly turned in almost 
precisely the result that it had predicted 
privately. A vote of 50 per cent in the 
Democratic primary was perfiwtJy 
satirfactory for Mr McGovern, given 
the fact that there were 11 names on 
the ballot. But as, with the exception 
of Mrs Patsy Mink, no other candidate 
campaigned personally in the state, the 
Ore^n result is not likely to have a 
decisive impact on the Californian 
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primary. Senator Humphrey was 
certainly wise to stay away; he came 
in a very poor third and there is little 
reason to believe that he would have 
done a great deal better if he had 
campaigned in die state. 

Certainly Governor Wallace did 
better than had been expected in a 
state where busing to school is not 
even remotely an issue. To some 
extent this may have been due to a 
fairly powerful kust-minute adveirtliisvng 
campaign on television but by itself 
this hardly explains the 20 per cent 
of the votes which he won. As in 
Wisconsin the overwhelming majority 
of Democrats wanted to cast their votes 
for anti-establishment candidates; this 
time seven in every 10 did so. 

It is not only the Democrats who 
have to take this development seriously. 
In Oregon, again as in Wisconsin, 
there was evidence not only of a tax¬ 
payers’ revolt, but of a growing mood of 
deep disenchantment among large sec¬ 
tions of the electorate. In Oregon the 
voters not only tossed out virtually 
every bond issue and other proposition 
put to them on the ballot which had 
any financial implications, but they 
also cast heavy votes against cxinstitu- 
tionai amendments which had broad- 
based ibipartisan support. 

At no stage did Mr McGovern's 
powerful organisation think that he 
was in any trouble. But his staff had 
one nasty moment when their own 
pollsters warned them that there was 
evidence that Senator Edward 

Kennedy, whose name had been put 
on the ballot against his wishes by the 
Kepublican Secretary of State, was 
going to get a disturbingly high vote. 
It was believed, moreover, that this was 
going to be largely at Mr 

MoCiovem’s expense. But after some 
fairly frantic appeals from the 
McGovern staff, Mr Kennedy wrote 
letters to a number of Oregon news¬ 
papers appealing to people not to vote 
for him and they followed his advice. 

The inevitability of Mr McGovern’s 
victory lowered the level of public 

interest in its outcome. He was 

fortunate in that a vigorous battle for 
the Democratic nomination for the 
United Staites Senate seat at present 
held by a Republican, Mr Mark Hat¬ 
field, and a closely fought contest for 
Mayor of Portland brought out large 
nuinbcrs of Democratic voters who 
might otherwise have stayed away. Mr 
M^ovem must have been delighted 
with the outcome of both races. In 
the Senate contest that prickly old dove, 
forancr Smattpr Wayme Morse, scared 
a fairly comfortable victory over his 


adversary, Mr Robert Duncan, despite 
the fact Aaft Mr Morse was 71 y^rs 
old and opposed by most newspapers 
in the i^tate. The next Mayor of Port¬ 
land will be a gifted young liberal Dem¬ 
ocrat, Mr Neil Goldschmiidt, who 
created a powerful 'local oiganisadon 
of his own. Indeed so strongly did it 
compete with Mr McGovern’s men 
for volunteers that a number of un¬ 
official deals were arranged so thiat tbe 
same groups should canvass for both 
candid^es. 
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Where after 
Wallace ? _ 

By last week Governor Wallace of 
Aial>ania had amassed the largest papu¬ 
lar vote—3.3m in all—of any Demo¬ 
cratic candidate who had entered the 
f)arty\s primary elections. But, as his 
own campaign organisation was 
relatively weak, in many of the states 
where he won the popular preference 
vote there were not enough delegates 
ooimniitited to him to fill all the con¬ 
vention places that he earned, As a 
Jesuit, many delegates who loathe Mr 
Wallace’s views will be going to the 
Democratic convention at Miami 
Beach in July osltensibly olAiged to 
support him on one or two ballots. 
Senator McGovern has now instructed 
those of his supporters who have been 
supposedly elected as Wallace dele¬ 
gates to keep to their commitment. 
Moreover, he wants to help Mr Wal¬ 
lace’s people to make their views heard 
when the Democratic platform com¬ 
mittee drafts the party’s policies. 

Mr McGovern is not entirely selfle.ss. 
As the architect of the party's reformed 
rules, he must be .seen to insist that 


they are carried out, even if the bene¬ 
ficiary is the conservative Mr Wallace. 
And as Mr McGovern expects to go 
into the convention assur^ of more 
than 1,300 of the 1,509 votes needed 
for the nomination, he can afford to 
wait a ballot or two in the interests of 
fairness—or he might win on the first 
ballot even without the Wallace dele- 
^tes. What is really on his mind now 
is how, if he is the Democratic presi¬ 
dential cambdate, he can pick up the 
votes of the Wallace supporters all 
around the country in the November 
general election. Al-reaidy Mt 
M cGovern has begun to tell audienccB 
that he and Governor Wallace are, in 
their different ways, both isaying “we 
are fed up wiith things as they are.” 

What Mr Wallace can make of his 
substantial national following depends 
on the extent of his recovery. He has 
another bout of surgery to undergo. 
Not until it is over will doctors be able 
to say how much of an invalid he will 
be for the rest of his life. Permanent 
paralysis is not certain, but probable. 
Mr Wallace is said to want to go to 
the convention in a wheelchair. But 
his aides and his attractive wife, who 
will make speeches for him, may be 
leaning Howard over-optimism about 
his prospects in order to keep his poli¬ 
tical backing intact. It does seem that, 
bedridden or not, Governor Wallace 
will have the power to decide where 
to shift his support when—as is inevi- 
table—another Dernocrait gets the 
nomination. If he v'-ithdrew completely, 
t>oth Senatons Humphrey and McGov¬ 
ern would benefit, with Mr McGovern 
having the edge. If Mr Wallace wanted 
to run as a third-party candidate, he 
would hurt President Nixon, by syph¬ 
oning off some conservative Republican 
votes. Or Mr Wallace might 'throw 
his support to Mr Nixon, whose con¬ 
servative views he shareis and who was 
good enough to visit him in hospitial. 
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Gun in the hand 

There is stoicism, or despair, in the 
United States about preventing armed 
attacks on political figures. The 
National Commission on the Causes 
and Prevention of Violence reported 
in 1968 that there were 24m hand 
guns (pistols and revolvers) in the 
United States. About 2.5m new hand 
guns are made domestically or 
assembled from imported parts every 
year. And one does not need a hand 
gun—a small concealable weapon—to 
commit a successful assassination. It 
was a rifle, fired from a fair distance, 
that brought down Presidemt Kennedy. 

After the double assassinations 
(Robert Kennedy, Martin Luther 
King) of 1968, Congress did pass a 
feeble gun control act. It forbids the 
selling of guns by post, it restricts 
imports of small guns and it requires 
the registration of people who buy 
guns and ammunition. Yet what good 
the new law has done is hard to see. 
The federal secret service agents who 
guard the President, Vice President, 
their families and prominent presiden- 
tia'l oandidaites were able to trace 
the purchase of the gun that shot 
Governor Wallace within 10 minutes 
after he fell to the ground. But that 
hardly mattered as they had cap¬ 
tured the gunman anyway—Mr 
Arthur Bremer being, like most 
assassins, a confused nondescript mis¬ 
fit whose motives, insofar as he had 
any, were to gain attention and to be 
punished. And nothing in the 1968 law 
prevented Mr Bremer, whom police 
had caught carrying a revolver last 
October, from buying anotiher. 

So unpopular is gun control that 
even now neither Mr Wallace nor his 
supporters have called for it. Mr 
Wallace has always opposed such 
restrictions and President Nixon has 
avoided endorsing them. In the wake 
of the Wallace shooting, the Senate 
Judiciary Committee has approved a 
i>ill to forbid the public sale of cheap 
short-barrelled hand guns but it is 
unlikely to pass through Congress, The 
strength of the national belief in the 
constitutional right of a citizen to bear 
arms will prdjably prevail once again. 

As for modifying the behaviour of 
candidates, that seems to be out of the 
question too. Mr Nixon did cal! upon 
»^cret Service agents to })rovide cons¬ 
tant guard for Senator Edward 
Kennedy, although he. is not an 
announced presidential candidate, 
after the Wallace shooting. He 
ipiso extended the same protection to 
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two other declared candidates, Mrs 
Shirley ChLsholm and Mr Wilbur Mills, 
although their campaigns are hardly 
conducted with the kind of publicity 
that enabled Mr Bremer to trail Mr 
Wallace until he found the right 
moment to strike. But then Mr Nixon 
himself swiftly demonstrated his own 
lack of fear by plunging unexpectedly 
into a crowd. No candidate wants to be 
seen to be afnaid. 


Who's radical? 

FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

The notion that a man can be con¬ 
victed only by an unanimous jury 
was a w'ell-settled principle of Ameri¬ 
can law by the eaghtcemth century. 
However, it was not explicitly guaran¬ 
teed by the federal Gonstituition and 
now it has fallen victim to the right- 
ward drift of the American Supreme 
Court. A year ago a ruling that 
a ^'substantial majority’* is sufficient 
to convict would probably have been 
impossible. Justice Hugo Black, 
the champion of the jury 
.system, sat on the Court. Over a 
judicial lifetime he had brought about 
acceptance of the view that the key 
constitutional safeguards in the Bill 
of Rights mu. 9 t be observed with equal 
diligence in federal and state courts. 
On several ocx:asions the Supreme 
Court had upheld the need for 
unanimity to obtain federal convic¬ 
tions. The same would apply at the 
state level, although the Court had 
never ruled on this precise poirtt. 

But Mr Black, and Justice John 
Harlan, are gone and there are two 
Nixon men in their places, Justices 
Lewis Powell and William Rehnquist. 
Together with the two earlier Nixon 
appointees, Chief Justice Warren 
Burger and Justice Harry Blackmun, 
and a prosecution-minded holdover 
from the Kennedy era, Justice Byron 
White, they formed the five to 
four majority that concluded, that 
unanimous verdicts by juries in'^ state 
trials are not constitutionally 
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necessary. Mr Powell, moreover, 
signalled an edging away, from 
the Black doctrine that the 14th 
Amendment, securing equal rights to 
all citizens, channels the federal 
guarantees in the Bill of Rights in 
precisely the same form to the states. 
While supplying the critical fifth vote 
Mr Powell opined that the Amendment 
leaves the States free to experiment, to 
depart, if they wish, from the federal 
m^el. Justice William Douglas, Black’s 
“ law partner ” over 30 yetSLts^ com¬ 
plained in an angry dissenting opinion 
that this kind of thinking opens “ a 
veritable Pandora’s box ** that could 
dilute all sorts of constitutional rights. 

At the moment, only four of the 50 
states, Louisiana, Oregon, Oklahoma 
and Montana, authorise criminal 
convictions by less than unanimous 
vote. The Supreme Court’s ruling is 
likely to encourage others. Mean¬ 
while, unanimous jury trials remain 
required in federal courts, and also 
in civil ca.scs, but the states are 
free to abandon unanimity if they 
wish. Two years ago, the Court 
smashed another tradition and held 
that juries may be smaller than the 
cu.s:tomary 12. Taking the two 
rulings together. Justice Douglas said 
that he could foresee the day when 
a three-member jury would send a 
defendant to prison by a vote of two 
to one and the Supreme Court would 
affirm the judgment. 

The Court’s changing mood and 
personnel also stripped balky witnesses 
Ijrfore grand juries of a portion of 
their protection against prosecution. 
For more than 60 years, a witness 
summoned before federal and most 
state grand juries could be compelled 
to testify only if he was afforded 
broad immunity; he could not be 
prosecuted for any offence about which 
he was forced to speak. Congress 
changed the federal law in 1970 and 
some of the states followed this 
example. The immunity was limited ; 
only the unwilling witness’s testimony 
and “ leads ” from it could not be used 
against him at a trial. Led by Justice 
Powell, the court concluded five to 
two that no more chan that is com¬ 
manded by the Fifth Amendment’s 
guarantee against se^lMncrimination. 

There is no little irony in the 
developments. The law is being 
chan^d by jud^s with an advertised 
devotion to tradition and “ strict con¬ 
struction” of the Constitution. It is 
they who are being called ” radical ” 
by Justice Douglas, supposedly the 
most radical member of the innovative 
court of the igSos. 
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Humphreys Cr Glasgow is designing 
and building a 20,000 BPSD refinery for 
the Government of the Republic of Togo 
at Lome. This joint venture with 
William Press B Son Ltd. is valued at over 
£10 million, 

Humphreys €r Glasgow is the mam 

contractor for a new Antibiotics 
Production project valued at £12 million for 
the Beecham Pharmaceutical Division 
at Irvine 

Humphreys B Glasgow's Melbourne 
Office IS acting as consultant to 
the Australian Paper Manufacturers 
for their new $10 million project at 
Gippsland. 


Humphreys £r Glasgow and Humphreys 
fr Glasgow Consultants Private Ltd., 

Bombay, together are building a 1.200 tons 
per day Urea Plant and off-sites for 
Indian Farmers Fertiliser Corporation 
Limited at Kalol The contract is valued at 
about £14 million 

Humphreys Cr Glasgow is building 
a 15.000 BPSD Kerosene Sweet'^ning 
Unit for Texaco at their Pembroke 
refinery. 

Humphreys B Glasgow's Sydney 
Office IS building a new soft drinks 
complex for Associated Products 
B Distribution Ply Ltd at Perth, The 
coniract includes canning, bottling, 
warehousing and distribution facilities 
and is wor^h $3.6 million. 


HUMPHREYS & GLASGOW LTD 

International Contractors and Consultants 

22 CARLISLE PLACE • LONDON SW1 P 1JA • 01-828 1234 

Alto in Auitralif. Bolrut. Cantda, Finitnd. France, Gftrnnanv. India. Japan. S. Amancs 






Stalled bus _ 

Michigan^ the only northern state 
Whose Democrats have lined up behind 
Governor Wallace in the party’s 
primary elections, is historically liberal; 
it is the home of the United Automobile 
Workers’ union which, under the 
leadership of Walter Reuther, was 
in the forefront of the battle for Negro 
rights. But Michigan is also one of the 
few northern states which has been 
brought face-to-'face with court-ordered 
“ busings ” of children to schools out¬ 
side their neighbourhoods in order to 
lessen racial isolation. In Pontiac some 
9,000 schoolchildren are already being 
bused while in Detroit a federal judge 
has found the local school authorities 
guilty of deliberate racial discrimina¬ 
tion; he seems prepared to require the 
busing of children throughout the 
metropolitan area. 

With white parents fiercely deter¬ 
mined that their children should not 
l>e forced to attend inferior schools in 
the black ghetto, the situation was 
tailor-made for the Governor of 
Alabama who once stood in the 
school-house door ” to prevent racial 
integration. Even Senator McGovern, 
who continued to insist that court 
orders for busing must be obeyed, 
conceded ibat some lower courts might 
have gone too far and explained that 
he did not favour busing if it meant 
sending children to inferior .schools. 
This qualification has for some months 
been the refuge of Senator Hubert 
Humphrey, whose embarrassment is 
all the greater since his most loyal 
support comes from blacks wlio 
remember his earlier stands for racial 
justice. But the blue-collar workers of 
Michigan, often of eastern European 
descent, preferred Mr Wallace’s forth¬ 
right stand. Even UAW officials could 
not hold their niembers in line; half of 
them are believed to have voted for 
the (iovernor. 

Detroit is one of the cities (others 
are Denver and Richmond) which- 
President Nixon had in mind in March 
when he urged Congress to impose a 
temporary moratorium on any more 
busing while it considered what 
long-term limits to place on its use by 
the courts. But the President’s ow'n bills 
are languishing in committee. If 
Detroit and other cities are reprieved, 
it will he because the Senate and the 
House of Representatives attached 
anti-busing amendments to the $21 
^billion authorisation for higher edu- 
f&tion which, among manv other 
provides urj^cntly needed federal 





Protest march on Washington 


funds for private colleges. 

Conferees from the two houses 
succeeded only last week in reconciling 
the sweeping House restrictions on 
busing with the milder restraints 
voted by the Senate, and then only by 
very narrow vote.s. They agreed that 
until January i, 1974, busing “to 
achieve racial balance ” (something 
which the Supreme Court has never 
sanctioned) should not go into effect 
until all appeals have been exhausted ; 
ait present, busiing ordered by a lower 
federal court goes into effect immedi¬ 
ately. In many respects tihe compromise 
fell far short of the House’s demands, 
on which it had twice ordered its con¬ 
ferees to stand firm. I’he question now 
is whether the House will climb down, 
even ‘to save the education bill which 
the Senate approved on Wednesday. If 
iit does, President Nixon fears that his 
own more far-reaching proposals will 
lose much supj>ort. 


Herald's end 

Boston is to lose the newspaper that 
for many years was the best known in 
New England and the. only one that 
proper If<)ston Republicans could bear 
to read. 'I’he 123-year-old Herald- 
Traveler is expected to publish its last 
edition on June 4th. Its assets, good 
name and modern plant have been. 
bought, subject to approval by the 
Herald’s shareholders, by the ^ston 
Record-American, llie flashy tabloid 
owned by the Hearst newspaper chain. 
The Herald’s collapse leaves Boston, 
which had nine daily papers 30 years 
ago, with three: the Record, the 
Christian Science Monitor and the 
Boston (ilobe. 

The Herald’s case is full of irony. 
The paper collapsed becau^ the 
Federal Communications Cominission 


refused to renew the licence for its 
television station, WHDH-TV, which 
has broadcast on Channel 5 since 1957. 
As the Herald lost subscribers in recent 
years to the increasingly vigorous and 
liberal Boston Globe, which was forti¬ 
fied by successful morning and after¬ 
noon papers, it depended more and 
more on the profits from its television 
station to keep going. Yet the long legal 
battle to hold on to Channel 5 was 
one of the principal causes of the 
decline in 'the Heraild’s finances. 

What is almost ludicrous is the way 
that the FCC’s good intentions have 
misfired. The commission, which 
awards radio and television broadcast¬ 
ing licences on a three-year basis, 
refused in 1962 to give WHDH-TV a 
full licence renewal because the paper’s 
proprietor, an arch-Republican, was 
accused of attempting to influence the 
comimisision. In 1969 »the FCC, 'fhen 
dominated by Democrats and goaded 
by Mr Nicholas Johnson, the commis- 
siioner who wais conducting a crusade 
against the “ media barons," refused to 
renew even the temporary licence on 
the grounds that the Herald’s owners 
already controlled a newspaper and a 
radio station as well as a television 
station. The commission awarded a 
new grou]), Boston Broadcasters Inc, 
the licence to broadcast on Channel 3. 
The legal battles continued in the 
courts until March 19th this year when 
the Herald lost its appeal to the 
Supreme Court.. The Herald then closed 
its Washington bureau and sacked the 
executive dining room chef ; last week 
the sale to Hearst was announced. Thus, 
in trying to create a greater number of 
sources of news for the public, the FCC 
has succeeded ohlv in extinguishing 
one of them. 

I'he intere.stiiig question is how the 
Record will remake itself. It has 
announced that it will become a full- 
size paper. Whether it will take on any 
of the Herald’s staff 01 intellectual 
quality is not known. However, the 
Record ha.s tried in recent years to 
shed its reputation as a “ scandal 
slieet.” Its front pages have become 
less sensational and this year, the 
cost of a large fraction of its circula¬ 
tion, it stopped printing the daily 
“ number ’’—>the long figure showing 
the daily Treasury balance on which 
a great deal of illegal betting is based. 
Conceivably Boston could have a new 
strong conservative paper as a result 
but the Record would have to go 
through a major conversion, dropping 
come of ^ts reactionary column¬ 
ists, before it could acquire the stature 
of the Herald in its prime, 


site, you'hi»Vi^ your service’flotitta of shlps^ 
and twenty-eight scheduled sea routes. 

That includes between the Far East and Oslo, Hamburg Rotterdam 
and Copenhagen... via our Maersk-Kawasaki Line intematicmal 
friendship. 

You also have rolt-on/roil-off container service between 
Australia and japan... through another international 
friendship, ESS Line. 

And you have ali-40-foot-container ships which piy the 
Pacific directiy between the U.S.A. and Hongkong and 


fsaties you five or nfore. it hd|^ i 

nations emerge into the container age on their own. 
International friendship is simple. Efficient shipping services. 
that serve alt countries. 

Quickly. Safely. Economically. 

Ships and friends anyone? 


*liicluding scheduled liners, tramps, tankers and specialized ships to cany 
your special cargo like iron ore or automobiles. 
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GTE, 730 Third Avenue, New York, N,Y 10017, U.S.A. 


IfyM^ scaUered aU o¥er the nu^ 
we^ h^ yiim puU yiMii'sdf togethei: 


Mountains, rivers and deserts don’t mean a thing 
to us. Our GTE International subsidiary hops 
across them in microseconds with microwaves. 

Whid) means we can bring togedier a whole 
nation or nations. Or help make a business Out of 
a lot of branch operations. 

In 1930, we established the first microwave 
television link in Europe. 

Recently we linked Greece and Italy across the 
3 3-mile Strait of Otranto, enabling Greece to re¬ 
ceive international TV programs for the first time. 
Next, we’ll bring Turkey and Bulgaria together. 

In Iran we’re one of a four-company consortium 
building the largest microwave network ever as¬ 
sembled under a single contract. This 8700-mile 
system will have 300 stations and cover some of 
the roughest desert and mountain terrain on earth. 

In Venezuela we built a microwave system for 
television and long-distance telephone, crossing 
plains, tropical jungle and the Andes mountains. 
Several stations are over 14,000 feet above sea 
level. 

In Indonesia we built the microwave system for 
their national television network. And in Mexico 
our system was used to transmit the 1968 Olympic 
games. 


Much of our work is industrial. 

We’ve installed telecommunication and control 
networks tor power companies in Canada and 
Brazil. For oil companies in Nigeria, Venezuela 
and Colombia. For railroads in Canada and Mexico. 
We built one of the longest microwave systems in 
South America for an oil pipeline crossing Argen¬ 
tina. 

In all, GTE International has supplied tele¬ 
communications systems in more than 60 coun¬ 
tries throughout the world. 

We’re also strong in satellite communications. 
We’ve constructed earth stations in Alaska, Ni¬ 
geria, Thailand, Chile, Venezuela and the Phil¬ 
ippines and provided equipment to some 20 other 
nations. 

Wherever we go we train local people to main¬ 
tain and operate the networks after we’re gone. 

If you’re in government communications, pipe¬ 
lines, power, oil, broadcasting, railroads or any 
other organization that’s spread all over the map, 
we’ll help you get it all together. 

The first thing to do is get together with us. 

(Bli 
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The end of an epoch ? 


If, in 1572, the amiable but ineffectual 
Kin^j of Sweden, Johan II, had invited 
his fellow rnonarchs to Sto<-khoim to 
take stock of the future and of their 
ability to manage it with a iriodicuin 
of rationality, it is fairly certain that 
none of them would have come. But 
if they had, one topic would have 
thrust aside all others—how to end, or 
alternatively, how to win, the religious 
wars that were threatening the stability 
of nearly every European state and, 
through maritime rivalries, extending 
the struggle across the globe. 

Yet an ob.server of genius, watching 
the rnonarchs with their counsellors 
and scientists and hangers-on, might 
have caught hints and fore.shadowings 
of the forces which would, within a 
century, make the religious issue 
largely irrelevant. He would have 
noticed the degree to which the reli¬ 
gious quarrel itself turned much more 
on frontiers and territories and loyalty 
to the prince than upon matters of 
strict orthodoxy. Modern all-inclusive 
national sovereignty was taking shape 
beneath the suppo.sedly religious power 
struggle. 

It is possible, too, that Queen Eliza¬ 
beth's delegation might have included 
a young adventurer by name of 
Francis Drake, representing new global 
economic interests wliich, within a few 
decades, were to set up East India 
companies in Britain and in Holland, 
foreshadowing the modern dominance 
of the market, the growth of a world¬ 
wide trading system and the explosion 
of European colonialism and settle¬ 
ment. 

Neither Franris Bacon nor Galileo 
Galilei would have been quite old 
enough to attend as scientific advisers, 

This commentary was written by 
Barbara Ward. 


but the ideas that nourished tltem— 
unbounded curiosiity, confidence in 
experiment, the overriding emphasis 
placed on exact measurement by such 
pioneers of the scientific method as 
Kepler or Leonardo da Vinci—^were 
entering the savant’s study and prepar¬ 
ing their impact upon world affairs. 

But all this lay Ijelow the surface. 
Any Stockholm conference held in 
1572 would have seen as its task to 
control and revitalise wliat we now 
know to have been an incurably dis¬ 
integrating medieval society—of 
feudal power, agricultural subsistence 
and technological primacy. By 1572, a 
new order was already struggling to 
Ije born. The three master forces of 
the modern world—nationalism, eco¬ 
nomic growth, and scientific discovery 
—'Were stirring and beginning to seek 
intellectual and institutional form. 
Singly and in mutually self-reinforcing 
combinations, they were to run away 
with human society in the next four 
centuries, going on to create our 
present heady achievements—a world 
society of nations, unparalleled though 
uneven wealth and the ultimate scien¬ 
tific conquest of atomic structure and 
nuclear power, 

I’o most of the men of 1972, these 
certainties stand as securely as ever. 
Nationalism is the dominant principle 
of the post-colonial age. To reach the 
economic standards of the already 
wealthy states is a world-wide drive 
and their desire for further growth 
seoms unabated. Science has scored its 
most spectacular triumphs in the past 
two decades, finger printing the 
most distant stars and putting men on 
the moon. For many of the partici¬ 
pants at the Stockholm conference, the 
large certitudes of nationhood, 
material plenty and high technology 
will be as much a part of their basic 
thought as were feudal order, rural 


life and all-pervasive religion for the 
men of 1572. 

Yet there could be, at Stockholm in 
1972 as in the Europe of 1572, the 
first hints of failuire in social consen¬ 
sus, the first stirrings of new needs and 
perceptions, the unclear but undeni¬ 
able harbingers of a new age. In fact, 
those responsible for preparing tlie 
Stockholm agenda have already felt 
some premonitory signs of these new 
possibilities—and new division.s. 

When, four or five years ago, the 
conference was conceived, largely as a 
result of Swedish efforts, the expecta¬ 
tion was that it would reflect and 
stimulate a growing but still limited 
interest in the localised deterioration, 
via smog and water pollution, of the 
environment of developed states, parti¬ 
cularly of their urban sectors, and of 
shared resources such as seas and air 
space. I'here was also concern about 
the threat to areas of unique natural 
l>eauty or niches of irreplaceable 
species increasingly encroached on by 
careless technological man. The issues 
looked decently manageable within the 
customary framework of intergovern¬ 
mental agreements, anti-polluiive 
technologies and perhaps some redirec¬ 
tions in the use of future—and grow¬ 
ing—resources. 



Manhatt^i: the M order of growth 
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Limits to growth 

Since then, one might almost say that 
world interest and world concern have 
blown up in the face of the confer¬ 
ence’s preparatory efforts. The passion 
of those involved, the dismay of those 
who did not know they were, the 
growing flood of equal and oppasite 
information and, above all, the relent¬ 
less increase in the scale and mteir- 
conneotions of the issues have imposed 
on the conference the curious risk of 
being at once a storm centre and an 
anticHmax. It iis too bold for some 
participants, especially governments in 
developed slates, many of whoni wish 
to see an agenda which reflects what 
they took to be the original, rather 
specific concerns of the conference. 

But this approach appears irrespons¬ 
ibly tame to the really embattled 
spirits among the citizenry. They are 
no longer talking of rising national 
income or scientific breakthroughs. 
They ask whether the planet’s natural 
resources and life support systems can 
stand much longer the unbounded 
economic and technical strains that 
are being placed upon them. Popula¬ 
tions freed to grow by medical science 
and, extrapolated in exponential 
growth (a constant rate of increase at 
compound interest), could be increasing 


by a billion a year by the time of 
111011138 Malthus’s tercerKtenary. 
Equally extrapolated, the demand for 
energy and goods needed to satisfy 
such populations could, it is argued, 
push the planet past the point of no 
return in terms of soil and mineral 
exhaustion, llie basic biological re¬ 
sources of air and water and even 
man’s genetic stock could be at risk if 
thermal, radioactive and other pollu¬ 
tions were to pass thresholds of dam¬ 
age that pennanently disrupt nature’s 
powers of self-regeneration. 

Almost every month a new report* 
appears insisting that only zero growth 
in population and a radical check to 
economic expansion can save the 
world from catastrophe. Words such as 
“ eco-doom ” have entered the modem 
vocabulary in less than half a decade. 

But the shock waves from such 
reports appearing in wealthy states 
have changed and sharpened reactions 
among developing countries. At first, 
their governments tended to see in 
Stockholm yet another rich man’s fad. 
If developed countries wished to stop 
the fx>lluition for which they were 
overwhelmingly resjionsible, good luck 
to them. But now the mood has 

*“ Blueprint for Survival,** The Ecologist, 
January 3, 1972. “ Limits to Growth,’* Poto¬ 
mac Associates for the Club of Home, 
March, 1972. 


changed. The sudden violent warnings 
from the rich that tliere are strict 
limits to tile planet’s carrying capacity 
do not seem, to observers in develop¬ 
ing lands, to have been accompani^ 
by much emphasis on the ne^ for 
lower rates of economic growth in 
wealthy societies. This has set in 
motion the fear that Stockholm may 
mark the beginnings of pressure upon 
poorer countries to hold back their 
own economic development in the 
name of “ environmental preserva¬ 
tion ” and drastically limit their own 
numbers so that the rich may continue 
to have an earth worth inheriting. 

This fear has been trenchantly sum¬ 
marised by the Brazilian delegate to 
the Stockholm conference : 

An implicit assumption underlying 
plans for the Stockholm conference has 
been that, given the present demographic 
magnitudes and distribution in the world 
and given the present patterns of con¬ 
sumption of natural resources and of 
emission of pollutants by the developed 
countries, the world cannot afford the 
economic development of the under¬ 
developed countries along the lines 
followed by the presently developed 
ones. If the ihrec-fourths of mankind 
represented by underdeveloped countries 
were to squander natural resources at 
the same rate (in per capita terms) as, 
for example, the United States or the 
western European countries, there wotild 


The Stockholm conference 


'ITic UN Conference on the Human 
Environment will open in Stockholm 
on June 5th. The secretary-general 
of the conference is Mr Maurice 
Strong, formerly head of the Canadian 
Aid Agency, CIDA. A preparatory 
committee made up of representatives 
of 37 governments has met four times 
to consider the evolving agenda, and 
intergovemmental working parties have 
discussed matters of substance, such as 
soils, marine pollution and monitoring 
systems. 

The conference agenda comprises six 
subjects, and the conference itself will 
be divided into three committees, each 
of which will discuss two subjects. The 
subjects are; 

Committee I : “ llic planning and 
management of human settlements for 
environmental quality ” and Educa¬ 
tional, informational, social and cul- 
tuml aspects of environment issues.” 

Committee II: “The environmental 
aspects of natural resources manage¬ 
ment ” and “ Development and the 
environment.” 

Conunittee III: ” Identification and 
control of pollutants and nuisances of 
broad international significance ” and 


“ International organisational implica¬ 
tions of action proposals.” 

The work is being pursued on three 
levels. Level I consists of an attempt 
to suggest a general conceptual frame¬ 
work for Stockholm and is embodied 
in a book, “ Only One Earth,” to be 
published in ten languages on the eve 
of the conference. A hundred and fifty 
people from all round the w'orld were 
invited to join a panel to assist in 
the preparations for this book, and a 
hundred agreed to serve. The authors 
arc Dr Rent? Diibos and the writer of 
this commentary. Level II consists of 
choo.sing the most important issues on 
which to start work. These will be 
embodied in proposals for projects, for 
bodies to undertake them and for ihcir 
funding. Level III takes up concrete 
advances that could be made at once 
and will consist of draft conventions, 
agreements and voluntary standards 
which can be settled in principle at 
Stockholm itself. 

Other imcrgovcmmcntal meetings, 
convened by the UN’s regional com» 
missions, have been held in Asia, Africa, 
the Middle East and Latin America. 
The Economic Commission for Europe 



Where ifs eft 


—•-which began tp study the environ¬ 
mental issue somewhat earlier—^has 
coordinated its work with that of the 
UN secretariat and the other com¬ 
missions. There have also been some nd 
hoc meetings of specialised groups to 
consider technical problems. One was 
organised by Scope» the Scientific 
Committee on Problems of the 
Environment, act up by the Interna¬ 
tional Council of Scientific Unions. 
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They need groMh, but not more people 

not be enough oxygen to go aromul 
and there would not be enough metal 
for industry, while, on the other hand, 
there would be so much carbon, sul¬ 
phur and nitrogen dioxide that mankind 
would be pushed toward extinction. 

As a result of this line of reasoning, 
three basic measures are being pro¬ 
posed: (i) explicitly, the control of 
population grow’th in underdeveloped 
countries; ( 2 ) implicitly, a ceiling on 
the development of underdeveloped 
countries; and ( 3 ) explicitly, a reduc¬ 
tion of the emission of major pollutants 
by developed countries. What this 
scheme obviously lacks in logical sym¬ 
metry—if not acceptability—is a fourth 
measure: that overpopulated countries 
reduce their own demographic numbers 
and, if necessary, their industrial “ pre¬ 
dation ” upon nature so as to reduce 
their claim upon the natural resources 
of underdeveloped countries.* 

In concrete terms, the next American 
baby will iriake 500 tames more claims 
on the earth's resources than any child 
born in India or Chad or Mongolia. It 
should therefore be the first target for 
zero population growth. Similarly, the 
United States which, with 6 per cent 
of the world’s people.s, consumes at 
least 35 per cent of tlie world’s re¬ 
sources, has the prime duty to stop 
expanding and, if possible, do a little 
disgorging as well. 

In all this there is clearly the 
makings oi a disruptive confrontation 
betw'ecr^ developed and developing 
nations, one si<ie defending its existing 
predominance, tlie other slating deeply 
felt and largely mirealisable counter- 

•“Development and Environment.' The 
^'JPouncx Repfjrt (Statement hy Ars^basw.dnr 
j.,0BOrio de Almeida) Carru^ie tndoivment 
InUrnational Peace, 1972. 


claims. In a curious way both sides 
are appealing to an extra-national 

principle wliile making no effort to 
modify their own .sovereign claims. 
The rich appeal for restraint in devel¬ 
opment becau.se the planetary bio¬ 
sphere could be in danger. 7 'he poor 
reject controls and delays because tlic^' 
pin planctary^ responsibility on the 
rich. Both sides sense instinctively that 
nationalism is no longer the full 
answer and a new planetary impera¬ 
tive is beginning to emerge. But 

neither will accept that a.spect of 
universalisni that offends its own paro¬ 
chial interests. If the mood recalls the 
intransigence and side-taking of earlier 
theological debatc.s, the comparison is 
not entirely misleading. Ambassador 
Ozorio has wryly observed : 

Plans for the Stockholm conference arc 
marked by what might be called the 
“ Calvinistic attitude that the 
developed countrie.s have demonstrated, 
by their development, a special right 

to salvation and perpetuation, thus 

pa.ssing on to the more numerous under¬ 
developed peoples the rc.sponsibilty for 
creating the necessary space on earth. 

In fact, given this potential bitterness 
in .side-taking, one may even conjec¬ 
ture that the Soviet Union’s hesitations 
about even attending the Stockholm 
conference may not turn solely on the 
issue whether east Germany is or is 
not permitted to attend. Russia is 
developed, white, ex-colonial and in 
control of massive resources in thinly 
populated regions. The presence of 
China at the conference could mean 
that these characteristics would not go 
unmentioned in any incipient lining 
up of the needy versus the lazily satis¬ 
fied states. 


Limits to 
extrapolation 

There is no easy way of side-tracking 
or resolving the risk of confrontation, 
for instance, by turning to different 
canons of certitude. The other two 
great creative forces of the modem 
age—science and economic expansion 
—are also involved in difficult tasks 
and controversies of self-discoveiy. 
They do not speak with certainty 
about the possible planetary predica¬ 
ment of over-population, over-use of 
resources and over-pollution. 

In fact, they often speak with pre¬ 
cisely opposite voices. Economists, in 
particular, to whom, it seems, ecolo¬ 
gists very rarely talk, tend to dismiss 
tlie whole idea of “ overrun and col¬ 
lapse ” by the middle of the 21st 
century because it is based upon the 
technique of geometrically projecting 
numbers, technologies, resource use 
and pollution unchanged into the 
future. And, the economists argue, this 
is exactly what does not happen. 
There always are changes. Scarcities 
bring about modifications in price ; 
these .stimulate the appearance of sub¬ 
stitutes or the discovery of new 
reserves and also bring about unpre¬ 
dictable .sw»ings in the pattern of 
demand. Any supposedly iron law of 
exponentially diminishing supply has 
yet to be discovered. 

Appropriately enough, iron is itself 
an interesting instance of this fact. 
Between 1900 and 1910 the annual 
increase in the production of iron ore 
in the United States was 7.8 per cent. 
This would mean doubling output 
every 8.9 years. Since xgoo there have 
been eight doubling times. Production 
should therefore be 256 times greater. 
In fact it has only increased threefold. 
More efficient use and a vast shift to 
alternatives upset the trend by a fac¬ 
tor of almost 100 in only 70 years. 

Moreover, economists are them¬ 
selves beginning to move away from 
any simple-mindedly total reliance on 
market signals. There is a growing 
realisation of the multiple side-effects 
of thrusting growth. In theory, “ex¬ 
ternal diseconomies’*—upstream insec¬ 
ticides killing downstream fish—^have 
long been recognised. Now the impact 
of the long postwar, cnes^-dcvouir- 
ing, effluent-creating consumer boom is 
forcing a wide variety of diseconomies 
to the centre of public attention. When 
this occurs, public regulatiuns, govern¬ 
ment action and expenditure can 
upset the most accurately programmed 
extrapolations. 
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During 

the last hundred years^ 
our paths must surely 
have crossed somewhere. 
May we now tell you 
wno we are today? 

li.u k('(.l l)y >1 tuin(li('() yc.irs ot ('y[H>ri(‘n(our h.ink with its over I iO branches is at youi 
disposal in Switzerland, .is in london, New York, S.in Irancisco and Tokyo. 

And wc> can offer you the' full inlc'rnational range ol banking services, tor wv are represented 
in many countru's of the* world, on ewery c ontinenl. It's not for nothing that (ic'ople call us 

llu' intc'inational Swiss hank. 


SWISS 



SWISS BANK 


SWISS BANK 
CORPORATION 

The c'asy-to-remember name 
in international banking 


% 

% 


SWISS BANK CORPORATION SCHWEIZERISCHER BANKVEREIN SOCI^TE DE BANQUE SUISSE 


Total assets over Sfr. 39000 million 

Offues in Basle, Borne, Biol, la C'haux do-Tonds, C hi.issd, Fribourjj, (lonova, I ausanno. lii<erne, hjgan<», Neinhal(*l. Si <,all, Schatfhouso. Sion, 
Zurich and ihiou^’hoiit Swit/eilancl. Brandiesin lonclon, Nev\ York, San Irantisco lokyo Suhs-dianes, aliilialed t t»mpanies and reprosenta- 
lives in Beirut, Boj^ota, Buenos Aires, Caracas, ( asablam a, tiuayaquil. I lonj* Konj,, johai nf :)uij:. l ima, los Ant;elf"s, Madrid, Mexic o, Montreal, 
Nassau (Bahamas), Panama, Tans, Kabal, Rioci(> janeiro, Sao Paulo, SinHdpore, Sydney and lotonlo. 

(lOneral Management in Basle, Aesthemvorstacli i, and m /uric h, Paiarleplal/ h. 

london, EC2P 2BR, 99 Orediam Slieet. New York, N.Y. lOOdS, r. Nassau Street. 

WIV 8BR, Swis.. Cenlrp, 1 Nca Cove.ilry .SireO ‘ •■'■"''t.Wta Hflh Avenuo,. 

, , N V. 101148,'»\\'ll 111 Trade C enter 

Tokyo, Fiirukawa-Sogo Bfdg., 2‘b'1. ( hiyoda-ku, MarunoiK hi, ^ ^ 

T*.0. Box C entral 513 Francisco, 120 Montgomery Street (Suite 22(H)hC:alif(miia 94104 
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The British 
Investment Trust 

H ■ ■ ^ ■ The 83rd Annual General Meeting of 

I ■ The British Investment Trust Limited will 

■ I III I I Bdi| I be held on 12th June, 1972, at 46 Castle 
HHlII I ■■ Street, Edinburgh. 

The following are extracts from the Report of the Directors for the year to 31 st March 1972: 


Highlights 

lolal Revenue 

Available iof Ordinary Shareholders 
Earned on Ordinary Capital 
Ordinary Dividend 
Total Assets 

Valuation of Investments 
Valuacion ot Properties 
Net Assets 

Not Asset Value per Ordinary Share 
Net Asset Value per Ordinary Share 
assuming lull f-onversion of the 
Convertible Debenture Stocks 


1972 

1971 

£3,568,000 

£3.410.000 

£2,157,000 

£2.043.000 

15.97% 

lb.13% 

15%% 

i4y7% 

£134,190,000 

£96,854.000 

£128,124,000 

£91.707,000 

£6,608,000 

£6.355.000 

£113,803,000 

£80,943.000 

206%p 

146p 

192p 

143p 


American Investments, excluding the 
premium, has increased by over 10% 
since last year and now stands at 
$83,000,000. 

New Issue 

In November 1971 there was a rights 
issue of Convertible Debenture Stock. 

The net proceeds of £7.700,000 had been 
largely invested in United Kingdom 
equities by 31 st March 1972. These 
investments are already showing good 
appreciation and will malorially inciease 
our Iranked revenue in the current year 


Future Prospects 


Revenue 

The Total Revenue for the year showed 
an .ncrease of £ 1 bS.OOO over the previous 
yoai. Revenue from short-term deposits 
was considerably reduced from the levels 
experienced last year duo to the decline in 
interest rales However. It was decided as 
a temporary measure to take advantage of 
the more attractive yields available in the 
Gilt- edged r»iarket There was a 
satisfactory increase in United Kingdom 
dividends and a full year's revenue from 
the properties which were purchased at 
the end of 1970 In addition there was 
some revenue from the proceeds of the 
Convertible Debenture Issue made m 
November 1 971. 

The Diiectors propose to pay a final 
dividend ol 8%% making with the interim 
of 7% a total of 1 b>i% In accordance with 
Ihcir practice of maintaining a fairly close 
relationship between the interim and final 
payments, the Directors intend to decl.ire 
in October 197? an interim divulend of 
lVi% for the yearto 31 st March 19/3. 

Valuation 

I hi' Valuation of InvosirTients (excluding 
pc'perties) inrrctased by l'36.417.000, 
oittiniKih account shouUl be taken of the 
[ 7 '00 000 raised by the Convertible 
Dehontuic Is'.uein the latter part of the 
V-Ji I n,.' UniiPd Kingdom porformanco 
tiasbe. r. v/t ry s.ii c.fdctorv and has fully 
p.ntK ipaii'O in tlie utWfifd trend in the 


market. In North America, where there 
was a relatively modest stock market 
performance and a devaluation ot the 
U S Dollar, the investments have out¬ 
performed the market indices. 

The Valuation of Properties showed an 
increase of £1.253,000 

The Net Asset Value increased by 
41 K- % during the year to 206'/ip of which 
1 4%p represents the dollar premium. 

The Portfolio 

The most important change In the 
distribution of invesiments during the 
year was a substantial increase in the 
Financial sector. This increase was 
mainly in the United Kingdom and i effects 
not only the investment of a large part of 
the new issue proceeds but also the 
strong upward movement of share prices 
during the period 

Despite the performance of the North 
American markets during ttieyear. many 
of our investments there continue to 
show excellent growth. 

T here has been a substantial reduction 
during the year in the perc entage of the 
portfolio represented by investments m 
North America This d^es not indicate 
any change of policy on the part of the 
Board, but is due entirely to the very 
strong relative performance of the 
United Kingdom market, the investment 
in ihi.s country of the whole proceeds of 
the new issue and the devaluation of the 
dollar. In fact the dollar value of our North 


The prospects for dividend increases 
from many of the U.K holdings is 
encouraging Only modest growth of 
revenue is expected in the short-term 
from the United States owing to the 
current dividend limitation policy, 
although there should be scope for 
increased dividends in due course. 

Overall further earnings progress is 
expected in the current year 

As far as capital is concerned, in the 
United Kingdom, tfie Boaid believe that 
the Financial and Consumer sectors, 
which together make up 68% of the 
portfolio, will continue to show superior 
performance in the current year. 

The economic recovery in the U.S.A. 
continues to gather pace and the Board 
IS confident that the North American 
portfolio, which is largely concentrated in 
selected growth industries, will continue 
to produce good capital appreciation. 

As regards other countries, the Board 
look for steady long-term growth from 
the Japanese economy and it is their 
intention to increase the Invesimem in 
that country in the coming year. Hong 
Kong remains an area of rapid growth and 
the policy of concentralmg ori the leading 
companies in the Far East has proved 
higfily rewarding 

The Board welcomes the decision 
announced in the Budget that the 
programme of voluntary restraint on 
investment in Australia and South Africa 
has been lifted. 


Copies of the Annual Repoit & Accounts can be obtained from 
T he SecieTary. The British Investment Trust Limited, 46. Castle Street. Edinburgh. EH2 33R. 
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Public authorities can lay down 
standards of non-pollutive l^haviour 
and exact fines or effluent charges ” 
on industries which fail to conform. 
1'hen the inducements are there for 
them to internalise their costs by 
inventing less pollutivc technology. 
Often when they do so, they will find 
that what was thought to be waste is 
a valuable by-product. German and 
Dutch municipalities turn sewage into 
fertiliser. Some .steel plants reexwer 
usable sulphuric acid from their pick¬ 
ling liquor. It is only if air and water 
are treated as free goods”—^which 
they may well cease to l)c quite soon 
—tiiat we are condemned to exponen¬ 
tial growtli of effluents. Give them a 
price based upon public standards and 
they can be brought under control. 

Even that most relentless of current 
pressures—population growth suddenly 
spurting tipward as death rates fall 
precipitously all round the w<)rld--is 
not irrevocably ex|X)nential, A survey 
of young women Cvonducted in the 
United States in 195^, showed the 
average of their wishes to be for 
children. A survey in 1971 produced an 
average of only 2.^| children. This 
is at least within sigh.t of zero growth. 
'There is a high general coirelation 
between modernisation, urbanisation, 
industrialisation and education (for 
women as well as men) and declining 
birth rates. It is not irrational to argue 
that societie.s, as they modernise, can 
get themselves out of the trap of ex- 
ponentially growing population. 

Nor .should we forget more heroic 
visions, not only of post|)oning 
collapse, but of achieving future 
]jlcnty. Family incomes of $250,000 a 
vear in develoi>ed lands and a massive 
transfer, by way of multinational cor- 
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porations, of manufacturing industry 
to raise living standards in the planet's 
j>oor “ South ” can be predicted by 
extrapolation for the middle of the 
next century. Above all, the tremen¬ 
dous freedom to mobilise energy and 
manipulate matter conferred on man 
by his mastery of the atom leads some 
scientists to jwstulate* a future in which 
the planet can comfortably carry 20 
billion )x*ople at current American 
living standards simply by using virtu¬ 
ally limitless resources of atomic 
energy^ water, air and the minerals 
locked up in common rock. 

All in all, the argument runs, we are 
moving not to a world of scarcity, but 
to a new era of scientific abundance 
Ofx*ning up to technological man as 
his energy systems repeat on earth, 
with Promethean audacity, the fusion 
process at the core of the sun, *as he 
manipulates the ultimate stuff of 
nature by molecular welding and turns 
all wastes back into reroml)inable ele¬ 
ments by \ise of the “ fusion torch.” 

Arc we then to conclude that eco- 
doorn is being trundled off stage and 
that both developed and developing 
peoples can look forwaul to a secure 
future of high technological felicity ? 

Uncertainties in 
science _ 

To promise so much is precisely to mi.ss 
the fundamental intellectual revolu- 
tion.s—and hence confusions—of our 
lime. Science and economics do not in 
fact come up witli clear cut answers. 
Nearly all tlie forecasts of unlimited 
energy and ultimate abundance arc 
based upon science's traditional and 
powerful methodology, by which the 
materials under study are reduced to 
“ discrete objects ” or ultimate ele- 
ments, taken put of the continuum of 
nature in which they normally operate, 
submitted to measurement to test their 
behaviour and then made to repeat 
that behaviour in controlled laboratory' 
conditions. 

At the core of the process is, of 
course, a .steadily increasing mastery 
of ener^ and the harnessing of all its 
forms—heat, compressed steam, elec¬ 
tricity, nuclear power—to human 
research and use. In a sense, the whole 
process is one of power-- the power to 
isolate the bits of nature that seem 
u.seful to man and to set them to work 
with increasing inputs of energy. It is 
Francis Bacon’s dream of knowledge 

* Alvtin Wei-rtberg in The Bulleiftii of Atomi< 
June, 1970. 
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developed for the benefit and use of 
man, for the relief of man’s estate ” 
and no philosopher would have rejoiced 
more heartily than he over the num¬ 
ber of hours of backbreaking labour, 
jiK'urable pain and prersistent ill-health 
that have been banished in the pro¬ 
cess. 

Hut the nature that is separated and 
conquered is still the same nature that 
ol)stinately continues to operate within 
a seamless web of interconnections and 
dependencies. For each of man's 
actions and interventions, for each 
stone flung violently into the pond, 
there arc widerving circles of disturb¬ 
ance, and as the stone grows larger and 
the ]>ond docs not increase the iinjjact 
becomes more severe and potentially 
more damaging. 

1'hese interdependent aspects of 
nature are, in essence, what ecology is 
all about. It i.s the study not of the 
single thrust, but of the rarnifica'tiorvs. 
Inevitably it lacks the grand simplicity 
of master strokes in physics or chem¬ 
istry. It cannot, by definition, study 
“ discrete objects ” since its whole pur¬ 
pose is to put them back in their con- 
ditioiKxl and conditioning environment. 
This involves an overlapping of dis¬ 
ciplines, tentative methodology, a 
lonsiderable uncertainty of results. 
'Fherc are more crie.s of warning than 
statements of fact, more controversies 
than comfortable agreements. 'I’licrc 
can, it seems, be almost a.s much angry 
debate about the amount of hydro¬ 
carbons tlie oceans can store as about 
tne f|uantity of angels upon a pinhead. 
Yel the fact remains tiiat man cannot 
act in the natural order without mul¬ 
tiple effects. Tiic more violently he 
acts, the more widesf)read and poten- 
tia'llv disruptive those effects can be. 
And although nature has extraordinary 
capacities of self-cure and self-renewal, 
natural systems have at times been 
submitted to such overload that they 
have irretrievably broken down. Simi¬ 
lar catastrophies can recur and it is 
preoisely hen^ that ex^wnential pro¬ 
jections seem most ominous. 

If, for instance, water hyacinths on 
a reservoir are spreading at a geo¬ 
metrical rate, you can clean the water 
(juile simply when you are still at the 
2, 4, 8 stage of their advance. But kit 
the situation ride. Then, when 32 turns 
to 68 or 68 to 136 in one doubling 
time, the hyacinths may, depending on 
the size of the reservoir, have stiiM it, 
by absorbing all its dissolved oxygen* It 
will have become irrevocably anaer^ic, 
stinking and useless to man or beast. 

The whode human species shares and 
usses two enormous, but limited reser- 
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Prophets of eco-doom 

voirs thr atinospherr and the oceans. 
On these two liltiiiiate supjx>rters of all 
terrestrial life the activities of tech¬ 
nical man impinge with steadily widen¬ 
ing effect, lint we do not know whether 
the rates of intervention are exponen¬ 
tial. We do not know whether there 
are thresholds of irreversible damage 
and, if so, at which point iiunian 
society looks like beginning to 
approach them. 

I'o cite only a couple of examples 
of this fateful ignorance, scientists 
know that the steady burning of fossil 
fuels is releasing more and more CCX 
into the air. C^arbon dioxide catches 
the sun’s radiations and transmits them 
back to earth rather as closed c.ar win¬ 
dows admit radiant heat and trap it 
inside. Normally, the atmo.sphere only 
contains about .03 per cent of carbon 
dioxide. Recently GO* seems to have 
been increasing by 0.2 per cent a year. 
This is no immediate problem. But 
over the next decades there could be 
a cumulative effect. But what effect ? 
At this j>oint f>egins the ignorance, 
f irst, we do not know where all the 
COi goes—to the plants, to the oceans, 
to the atinosplicre ? Could an un¬ 
noticed redistribution speed up the 
concentration in the air ? If so, could 
heating up increase and even reach the 
ciitjcal level of a deg. Gent, which 
presages a melting of the polar ice 
caps ^ Still wf do not know. Yet the 
answer mig.iit eiilail the submergence 
of such centn-s of pollution as New 
York or Leningrad- a dutstie environ- 
iiiental solution not widely recom¬ 
mended by even tlie most convinred 
ecologist. 

Or tak<‘ the oceans, rhey are the 
sump of al) natuie's detritus. 


On their surface minute phytoplank¬ 
ton produce a cjuarter of the planet’s 
oxygen. In their estuarine waters fish 
spawn and move out to every sea. I’ides 
and currents carry all kinds of wastes 
-from run-off nitrogen fertiliser to old 
World War I canisters of mustard gas. 
Much of this movement is uncharted, 
'riic ocean deptlis are unexplort'd. 
(Carrying capacity is unknown. I'lie 
distribution of long-lived pollutants like 
the cblorinated hyflrocarbons can only 
be guessed at. Much seems to have 
been absorbed in unidentified natural 
sinks. Y’ct DD'L turns up, in high con¬ 
centrations, in whales bred near CJreen- 
land. Once again, scientists do not 
doubt the growing impact. I'liey simply 
do not know how large or small the 
storage areas are. In this, as with a 
hundred other pollutants, we have no 
precise knowledge of points of no 
return or of tlie degree to which the 
oceans’ spawning grounds, surface life, 
storage capacity, and even, in some 
areas, dissolved oxygen are being vari¬ 
ously affccicd. Parts of the Baltic arc 
becoming anaerobic. I'he Medi'ter- 
ranean is deteriorating. As closed seas, 
they arc .special, but, ultimately, 
the oceans have no outlet pipe for 
wastes. Overload is conccptionally 
pos.sihle. Are we moving towards it ? 
We do not know.* 

Since the sum of these scientific 
uncertainties suggests a measure of 
caution in the future use man .seeks to 
make of the bio.sphere, it does nothing 
to resolve the arguments of conflicting 
interest between developed and devel- 

*Thc most roinplete and ftbj'ietive account 
ot the whole range of environmental risks 
is to tM* found in “To Live on Earth,” by 
Sterling Brubaker, Johns Hopkins Prtris for 
Ue^iurees for thft Future, Inc., 1972. 


oping states. We cainnot evade the pos- 
.sibility of confror^tations by using 
.science as the escape hatch. It is simply 
not possible to disprove the possibility 
that the pollution and resource exhaus¬ 
tion already practised by western man 
may, if carried on by everybody, push 
the shared planet some way towards a 
critical threshold of over-use. If this is 
the case, who is to stop developing— 
the rich or the poor ? Who has the 
power to make the deri.sion ? Chiefly, 
the rich. 

The economics of 
depr i vation _ 

Economic answers arc equally uncer¬ 
tain. It is true that growing scarcities 
l)ring price rises which induce nrew dis¬ 
coveries and .substitutions. U is also 
true that public regulations compelling 
industries to internalise costs and lessen 
pollution are beginning to proliferate, 
riicse changes ran falsify predictions 
of pollutional doom and re.sourcc 
exhaustion by the middle of the next 
century. But they do not nece.ssarily 
take llie strain off the poor nations’ 
efforts of development. 

Here we encounter another destabi¬ 
lising aspect of the all-out pursuit of 
economic growth. It has no l)uilt-in 
tendency to redistribute the surpluses 
and tends on the contrary to skew 
still further the patterns of income it 
creates. If, with most acce.s.sible mineral 
deposits exhausted, with technology 
becoming steadily more capital-inten¬ 
sive, with real price increases needed 
to cover anti-pollutive costs, the whole* 
process of development becomes more 
expensive just as the poorer nations 
embark on it, traditional economic 
practice gives them little hope of allevi¬ 
ation. 

Inside already developed national 
societies a great array of social and 
institutional innovation.s—taxation, 

welfare, sooial insurance, trade unions, 
public education and hou.sing—have 
somewhat corrected the market sys¬ 
tem’s innate tendency to favour the 
already rich. In the planet at large no 
such policies or imtituitions are fully 
at work. Three-quarters of the world’s 
resources continue to flow to a quarter 
of the people. They also have their 
hands on the levers of power—whether 
they are large-scale national companies, 
multi-national corporations, researcli 
institutes or central planning ministrie:*. 
Without more forceful arrangements 
for sharing resources and skills, 

“ trickle down ” economics are not 
likely to meet the basic needs of 3 
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If wDiking in tens 
is so easy,>^doiitwe 
ahi^^doit? 


A good question, especially if you 
run your own business. Because 
you’ll know how important simple 
operating techniques are to busi¬ 
ness efficiency. And metrication 
leads to just that. 

The metric system i s simple. 
That’s why so many companies, big 
and small, are making the change. 
Already much of Britain’s engin¬ 
eering production is metric. 

Which is good sense when you 




consider that 86 % of world trade is 
countries that have chosen 
the metric system. 

Metric working has already 
simplified things like design, pro¬ 
duction, paperwork and storage for 
many British firms. 

If you are resjX)nsiDle for the 
future of your company start think¬ 
ing about metrication. 

Many are already benefiting 
from the changeover. 


Business is 
ten times simpler 
in metric. 


Please place my company on your 
mailing list for regular publications and 
send me "Going Metric -(^hock List for 
Managers." 

Type of business; 


Name^ 


Position.. 


Company_ 
Address_ 


Send to: Information Otiflcc 
Metrication Board, 22 Kings^ay. 
I^^^iondon WC2B 6L«E!. * 
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THE HOUSE OF 


60 ^ 

of all our guests 
are businessmen 

8o;r 

of them 
are european 


single rtMuns ritMii £ 8.S0 
tioufile rooms fnmi £ lO.SO 


HOTEL 

INTER* CONTINENTAL 

muis 

3, rue dc Castiglione - PARIS I" - tel. 073.18.00 


in the U.K. instant reservations 
London (01)734.7445 
Birmingham (021) 2.36.2549 
Manchester (061) 8.34.1186 
Glasgow (041) 221.9030 
or your travel Agent 


Kates qiunfsl arc suhieci to change without notice 
anj (ilso subject tn set vise charge tiiul local taxes 

^ mm 
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PORT • SHERRY • CAPA NEGRA BRANDY 


Extractsfrom the Chairman*s Statement and Accounts to he 
presented at the Annual General Meeting on l6thJune^ 1972. 

The Group has had a good year with an increase in profits despite the 
difficulties experienced by our French Subsidiary Company. 

Overseas Markets 

As expected we had a very substantial increase in sales in Holland, 
making it our largest market. 

Germany also made the expected progress and throughout nctirly every 
export market we have gone ahead. 

Europe continues to show the greatest growth and potential and I feel 
that the time will come when we shall make faster progress in the U.S.A. 

It is interesting to note that Spain already has a trading agreement with 
the E.E.C. and under this Sherry is given favourable treatment. 

Portugal is negotiating a trade agreement with the E.E.C. and it seems 
almost certain that Port will be included. 

In France we achieved record sales but due to exceptional expenses 
there was a loss of £52,000. In addition a provision of £172,0jX) against 
losses on termination of an agency business in France has been made 
and this we are in the course of litigating. The management of the 
French Company has been re-organised and the company should trade 
profitably in 1972. 

Home Trade 

We again progressed in 1971 and there would seem every likelihood 
that we will increase sales further in 1972. 

The trading activities of our Scottish Company have been curtailed and 
the reduction in stock and the sale of properties will improve the cash 
position of the Group by a total in excess of £500,000. 

Production 

Sandeman A Ca, Lda.. Oporto, Portugat. Shipments from Portugal were 
once again a record. Much modernisation and mechanisation has taken 
place and for the time being we are undoubtedly over the hump on 
capital expenditure. The 1970 vintage produced excellent wines and we 
have declared and are shipping 1970 as a Vintage. 

Sandeman Hermanox y Cia, Jerez, Spain. Shipments from Spain to 
various markets throughout the world were again the best ever as were 
profits. In 1971 a new Bodega for our Capa Negra Brandy was built. 
The rate at which our Sherry business is expanding will undoubtedly 
necessitate the building of a further Bodega during 1973. 


The Consolidated Accounts for the year ended 

3/St December, 197J (including attributable profits of 

Associated Companies)show 1971 


Profit before Taxation 
Profit after Taxation 
Profit after Taxation 
& Extraordinary items 
Dividends—Preference 
Ordinary 


I 

Geo. G. Sandeman Sons & Co., Ltd 


1971 

1970 

1 

£ 

M0U17 

839.810 

7443G9 

547,959 

997,875 

581.959 

23,101 

23,101 

(17%) 317,475 

(15%) 280.125 
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billion poor people by 1980 , of 
5 J billion by 2000 . The most dan¬ 
gerous threshold may not be the 
exhaustion of resources, pollution and 
rising population pressure by 2050 . It 
may be the exhaustion of popular 
patience and the rising pressure of 
revolt and anarchy by 1984 . 

Framing an 
agenda _ 

The preparations for Stockholm 
could hardly take account of all these 
tumultuous stirrings under the surface 
of the modern order. Yet it can be 
argued that the conference has the 
chance of setting in motion a unique 
process of mediation. The central prob¬ 
lem is, after all, whether .sovereign 
nations can, in the name of their own 
economic self-interest, destroy the intri¬ 
cate webs and life support systems of 
planetary life. If it can be shown that 
they can do so, in inescapable physical 
fact, then the assumptions upon which 
modern man’s habits of policy and 
power have been based, must be chal¬ 
lenged. 

Probably the most important act at 
Stockholm will therefore be to take 
finii decisions on the item concerning 
the “ identification and control 
of pollutants of broad international 
significance.” This implies a wholly new 
scientific effort to track down and moni¬ 
tor the multiple impacts of human 
intervention on the planet’s natural 
systems. Fortunately foi* human society, 
this need coincide.s with the develop¬ 
ment of a very large range of new 
technologies and instruments of 
research capable of monitoring the 
process. Computers, space satellites, 
earth scanners, infra-red photography 
are not much more than a decade or 
so old. Yet they make it possible to 
envisage the establishment of a kind of 
co-operative, international, scientific 
“ Earthwatch.” Such a sustained sur¬ 


vey, based upon research stations and 
ships and machines scattered over the 
face of the earth and in space beyond 
our planet, could begin to give men the 
precise knowledge they need not so 
much of discrete objects ” and single 
thrusts of activity, but of the intercon¬ 
nectedness and subtle interactions of 
the sum of all their interventions. 

Within such a system of monitoring, 
it also makes sense to work for inter¬ 
governmental conventions to control 
such well-known pollutants as the 
voiding of oil bilges, washing off long 
lasting pesticides or the secret disposal 
of toxic substances. Violations will show 
up on radar screens and delinquent 
behaviour can be pinpointed by satel¬ 
lites. 

It is also possible that two of the 
other items for discussion—’“planning 
and management of human settlements 
for environmental quality ” and ” en¬ 
vironmental aspects of natural resource 
management”—will encouiage a new, 
more sophisticated approach to the old 
driving single-minded pursuit of 
economic growth. On the side of 
developed nations, the conference can 
initiate and encourage the essential 
dialogue of economists with ecologists 
and take advantage of their new readi¬ 
ness to consider external disecono¬ 
mies ” and realise the instabilities 
inherent in radically unjust and dis¬ 
torted patterns of distribution. 

The conference can also encourage 
the signs of a search to redefine econo¬ 
mic growth itself in order to set it in 
its entire social context and see it not 
as an undifferentiated set of “ goods 
and services ” but as a balance between 
gross national goods and gross national 
” bads ”—a concept which could end 
such ludicrous calculations as that of 
including in the gross national product 
doctors’ bills incurred for bronchitis 
while leaving out the air pollution 
which caused the bronchitis in the first 
place. Moreover, any assessment of 
human ” goods,” particularly in the all 
too often noisy, ugly, filthy cities of 


the developed world, suggests the need 
for a growing emphasis on man’s less 
consumptive needs—more space, more 
education, moie art, more well- 
constructed neighbourhoods, more 
parks, more beauty—most of which, un¬ 
like the often blatantly obsolescing 
goods of the recent consumer revolu¬ 
tion, are capable of providing large 
expansions of income, employment and 
satisfaction witliout ])olluting a stream 
or jjutling a single particulate in the 
air. The concept of growth as enhance¬ 
ment, not growth as clutter, is at least 
beginning to provide a terrain where 
economists and ecologists i an meet. 
Stockholm can sharpen and extend the 
exchange of ideas. 

Moreover, by suggesting that 
developed nations may not be intend¬ 
ing to continue in a blind and dogged 
pursuit of ever m()rc materially con¬ 
sumptive and environmentally disrup¬ 
tive economic growth, the new 
questions raised by economists provide 
.some hope of lessening the poor coun¬ 
tries’ fear that their development will 
be retarded in the name of the 
world’s general ecological balance. 
Admittedly, more thrifty and less con- 
sumi)tive growth could, in the short 
run, disrupt raw material markets and 
would require oif-setting capital flows. 
But it would also guarantee the survival 
in developing lands of their own 
mineral reefs and reserves against the 
day when new methods of recycling 
and more effective anti-pollutional 
technology would have been invented 
for their use. As Dr Ignacy Sachs* 
commented, after the preparatory 
Founex C’onfcrcnce on Development 
and Environment, modernising coun¬ 
tries do not have to follow slavishly 
the patterns of past developers ; This 
view loses sight of the only real advan¬ 
tage of latecomers, namely the ability 
to learn from the experiences and 
errors of others.” To build environ^ 
mental disasters into their structures in 
the name of economic growth just when 
developed state.s are beginning to try 
to get rid of them would be folly 
indeed. There will be all kinds of less 
pollutive models to follow soon. 
Nowhere is this potential advantage 
clearer than in city building. Wise 
planning, control over land acc^uisition 
and the prevention of speculatW cati f 
permit much greater uxhan amenity I 
even in communities that are still piooit^ 
At the^ Same time decentralisation of 
urban-industrial centres as practised, 
for instance, in Poland or Rumania, 
can be introduced* in the very early 
days of modernisation or at least used 

•The Founex Report, op ck,, p.74. 
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to check the spreadinp; growth of 
existing metropolises. 

Tfowever, the chance that these 
nioie hopeful and co-operative econo¬ 
mic approaches will begin to surface at 
Stockholm turns on the handling of die 
item on “ development and the environ¬ 
ment.'’ After all, the possible reassess¬ 
ments of growtli, the possible 
redefinitions of amenity, the chance of 
lesser strain upon man’s fragile bio¬ 
sphere and vulnerable eco-systems all 
lie in the future. What lies in the 
present is the fact of vastly uneven 
wealth distributed through a system of 
nations which owe no specific loyalty 
to a wider commonwealth. Among 
them the richest corntnand concen¬ 
trated power, still aim at 3 per cent 
growth rates and tolerate a total dis¬ 
proportion in the distribution of the 
planet’s “ goods ” and opportunities. 

It has not gone unnoticed that, in 
some developed countries, a sudden 
interest in ecology has coincided with 
an ecjual setback to the interest in 
development assistance. Airs and oceans 
may be universal and interdependent, 
but biospheric interdependence has 
yet to be translated into any sense of 
planetary responsibility that trans¬ 
cends the national interest. I'he flow of 
resources from rich to pf>or states is 
stuck fast at about $f) billion a year 
and falling in value u:»dcr the impact 
of inflation. Yet it is manifestly less 
than enough to stimulate the poor 
nations’ struggle against the most basic 
form of environmental degradation— 
which is extreme poverty, protein 
deficiency, shanty-town dwelling and 
unemployment for a rising percentage 
of the world’s peoples. 

If, on top of these insufficiencies, the 
ricfi nations’ environmental concern 
turns into demands for environmental 
controls which delay development pro¬ 
jects among the poor, slow down basic 
growth or even make all developmental 
activities more expensive, then confron¬ 
tation will be the inevitable result. If, 
on the ((mtrary, Stockholm marks a 
renewal of the realisation that develop¬ 
ment—ami increased assistance to 
development —are the first need in the 
poorest lands, that they alone provide 
the. context for successful family plan¬ 
ning and alone can bring to the mass 
of peoj)le the diets, schooling and 
oppoitunit\ of a truly human environ¬ 
ment, then conlioniation can give way 
to dialogue, dialogue to planning, and 
planning to the first sketch of a 
- ^trateg>^ to ac hieve a humane and last- 
balance between develcvpmcnt and 
Environment for all ilip peoples c^f 
Mnnet earth. 
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Institutions for 
survival _ 

No one supposes that the Stockholm 
conference can do more than touch 
the fringes of the vast issues underlying 
its two-week agenda. At the most, a 
few conventions on controlling pollu¬ 
tants and setting standards will be [pre¬ 
pared. Hopefully the first steps will be 
taken to set up the world-wide moni¬ 
toring systems of the Earthwatch. 'fhe 
essential point is that the discussions 
should continue and the issues be fol¬ 
lowed up after “ the captains and the 
kings depart." Stockholm can be a 
moment of truth,” a point in time 
where the arrogant certainties of an 
ejKM'h that is dying begin to give way 
to new forces striving to find expression 
arul effective influence. 

If this possibility is to be realised, two 
things are necessary'. I'lie first, to be 
discussed under the last item on the 
agenda, is the establishment of an 
institution—a secretariat, a permanent 
committee—with the mandate to 
carry on the Stockholm initiatives 
with governments, with the inter¬ 
national agencies and with the public 
at large. 'I'he secretariat requires a 
separate fund in order to function 
efficiently and independently. Happily, 
the United States has given the lead 
in proposing an initial sum of $ioom 
for the first five years and has offered 
to cover 40 per cent of the figure. Such 
a secretariat, commanding its own 
resources, could see to it that no 


immediately worthwhile proposal is 
lost and that the task of evolying a 
longer-term strategy continues. 

But possibly the largest task will lie 
in the field of education at all levels in 
the realities of the new environmental 
imperative. This need is also to be 
considered during the fortnight, 
and the sheer scale of the issue may 
seem daunting to some of the delega¬ 
tions. How can a thing so vast, various, 
dispersed, uncertain, contradictory and 
often totally unidentifiable become the 
subject matter of effective education? 
Between car shredders and space 
satellites, between soil erosion and par¬ 
ticulate emissions, between shanty¬ 
towns and DDT, where are the threads 
and consistencies? 'I'o turn “environ¬ 
ment ” into a curriculum at any level 
—from primary classes to advanced 
schools of management—is tlie equiva¬ 
lent of telling everyone to study every¬ 
thing. It cannot be done. 

Yet there is an inner consistency 
to the work at Stockholm. It lies in 
adding to the^ three main thrusts and 
certainties that have dominated tlje 
world since 1372 -science, economic 
growth and the autonomous nation- 
the dimension of interdependence and 
of inescapable interconnection. In 
essence, it means adding to the incom¬ 
parable power of measuring and con¬ 
trolling separate jdienomcna the 
devoted study of all the links and 
dependences, the thresholds, the living 
reactions of natural things in their 
environmental continuum. In econo¬ 
mics, it means counting in the external 
effects of all transactions and .situating 
the marker where it must always 
belong—in the centre of a fully human 
society with needs and dreams and 
ideals which go beyond the daily trans¬ 
actions of corner-store or supermarket. 
In political life, it means seeing the 
nation not as wholly “ sovereign ” l)ut 
as a partner in the wider association of 
a planetary .society whose bio-physical 
structure and interdependence make it 
inescapably one, a society whicli 
demands not exploitation bul respect 
and love, if it is to continue—above all, 
in the nuclear age—to carry human life 
on earth. 

In short, the deepest meaning of 
Stockholm is to begin, after 400 
years of splendid but increasingly 
dangerous and divisive separations, to 
recognise the necessity, the inescapable 
reality of the unities of our planetary 
existence. As E. M. Forster once put 
it, with his customary modesty : Only 
connect/’ It is not a bad motto for a 
humanity that must hope and can learn 
to survive. 
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Pei^nal Pension 
PDliqyfix)ni 

Standard 

Standard Life’s new Personal 
Pension Policy has been carefully 
designed for maximum flexibility to 
meet your client’s individual pen¬ 
sion needs. 

Moreover, it is backed by the 
investment expertise of Britain’s 
largest mutual life office with an 
outstanding reputation for ''with 
profit” business. 

What better recommendation 
can you have? 

REMEMBER In certain circum¬ 
stances it may be possible to pay a 
premium now and claim tax relief 
from last year’s earnings. 

standard Ufa 

ASSURANCE COMPANY 

Established 1825. Assets exceed £900,000,000. 

Head Office: 3 George Street, Edinburgh. 

Branches throughout the United Kingdf'm. 
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THE THOMSON ORGANISATION UMITED 


T971 turfU-J cull very nuich as we had Inrt c mm, wuh <>ur 
newspapers havini;a ihfhciilt year but ourdiversilied interests 
sliowin^ imptc)venu*nrs. Performance in 1971 was adversely 
influenced by the general economic ccuiditions, the level of 
unemplo\ ment and industrial disputes and disturbances. 

\X e estimate tlie total direct costs at in pre-tax pr< >lns. 

I’he postal strike alone is conservatively estimated to haveccisr us 
some /‘t)0o,oo(.. in pre tax preefits with additional and extremely 
se\ ere mdirec i l tieds 011 Lcrtam parts of our business. 

\t witheless, turnover continued fo rise and although 
pre ia\tTadm3L' proins weie l»elo>A’the 1970 level, there was a 
marked reco\er\ in thc‘scc< nid half-year, furnover in 197* was 
incixased o\ei 19-70bv /.i4,4.;^,000 to/, 109,(1(19,000. 'I'radiiig 
ptohls ()f establishe d actu iiies f >r the second lialf year st» >od at 
}<j MMMjv.uetl wilh pn )lits < »t /,2,800,000 m the first half. 
"PreTax irading proho ai /,s42,000 vwie i, 100,000belcthe 
i97cHiiMire, almost allof which isaccounied lor b\ Iheeflectsof 
indu'^ti lal disjmU's and disiutb.mccs. l inal net jnohts alter tax, 
mji,.>rii\ intc rc ^ls acid sju-c lal irems incieased tn nn /’^,(*9S ,000 
in i97uto /4,c'0 .1,111 I I. (Neither year inc’ludes anythiiit; 

, relating t. * / I imi .,) 

\X e hav e passed through a petioil of consolidation and 
"^'WC ha ve eased matu of om tinancial constraints. A series of 

aeti' )ns has bei’ii p.l'anned aiiued ai lelcasir.g signilicant 
of cash u ) undertake new dev ek .pments. ‘(diesc vari< ms 


initiatives will, together w ith ourown bank facilities, 
create the financial resources needed for the next stage of 
development and diversification, f'.xisting opeiating groups 
are now strongly f>rganised into well-managed companies 
capable of exploiting the giovvth potential which 
exists within each of them and we arc now movng positively 
info our next stage of growth. 

Through T homson Scottish Associates, The 1 'homson 
()n!;amsanon isnow mvobed in the exploration f(»r mineral 
resources in the North Sea. In conjunction with Anglo^ 
(>)ntineinal Investment and Innancef Mi Limited, we have 
entered the held of insurance by accjuinng a one-third share in the 
fild-establishecl firmof 11 , (i. Poland and Sons. We have created 
'I’homsf>n I/and and ProjxTiies Limited to administer profitably 
- our own grow ing properly interests and to develop new' ones, 
Thomson Publications Limited haveaci|uired Jumper Journals 
in this country, a group of leading mining papers in South Africa 
and have acejuired a one-third interest in the trade and technical 
and the specialised publishing divisions of Bertelsmann \G to 
form Hcrtelsmanr.“'Thomson Informations CimblL 

'The iinprovcmeni in the (Company’s trading which 
occurred towards the end of last year is continuing iiiio 1972. 

As the economy continue, to grow, we anticipate significant 
profit impn *vemcnts in 'Thomson Travel I lolding.s, Thonisrjn 
PublicatiiMisand 'Thomson Yellow Pages. 
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Keeping up with the 
Joneses 

THE CHILDR6N OF PRIDE 
Edited by Robert Manson Myers. 
Yale University Press. 1,870 pages. 
£6.96. _ 

Oh for a beaker full of the warm 
South! Here it is, full and overflowing; 
nearly 2,000 pages, over a million 
words and 5 lb avoirdupois. Even the 
most avid addict of “ Gone With The 
Wind ’’ could hardly ask for more. It 
should now be apparent why the South 
lost the war. It was too busy writing 
letters. 

There are in this volume some 1,200 
letters, covering the years 1854 to 
1868 . They have been selected from 
a total of approximately 6,000 by a 
merciful editor concerned to spare his 
readers the full impact of i^uthern 
epistolary zeal. The result will still 
leave most victims stunned. And when 
it is realised that this is the correspon¬ 
dence of a single family—or perhaps it 
would be fairer to say a single clan— 
the offspring and relations of the Rev. 
Dr Charles Colcock Jones, Presby¬ 
terian pastor and plantation owner, of 
Liberty County, Georgia, it will 
become apparent what a remarkable 
specimen it constitutes of intra- 
familial communication at the time and 
pious custody of family records after¬ 
wards. 

But though remarkable in these res¬ 
pects the mutual exchanges of the 
Joneses oaomoit jhone&dy be said lo be 
remarkable in themselves. Like some 
Victorian three-decker they sustain our 
interest, if at all, by the sheer weight 
of their narrative rather than by the 
brilliance of Ae writing, the drama of 
the incidents or the personality of Ae 
participants. The Joneses are not a 
wholly typical SouAern family. Headed 
by a patriarchal divine, whose ill- 
health debars him from academic pre¬ 
ferment in Ac seminaries of the SouA, 
the family is more professional than 
truly agrarian. One son becomes a 
lawyer, anoAer a medico : Acir father 
so far departs from the planter norm 
as to dissuade Aem from allowing 
plantation management to get in Ae 
way of Acir praessions* Yet if not 
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typical planters, Ae Joneses are 
typical of the better class of SouAern 
gentlemen, reared in piety and in good 
works, liberal within their station, blind 
to most that lies beyond it. 

The onset of the war docs not make 
Ae Joneses more interesting, nor does it 
afford any of Aem a very large public 
role. But it brings, of course, a certain 
inescapable drama in its train. There 
is a graphic picture of the First Manas¬ 
sas and a lively account of the hurried 
evacuation of their island home in the 
face of Yankee raiding parties from 
the sea. But in general Ae Joneses do 
not so much go to war as have the 
war come to them. The undoubted 
highlight of Aese years is the long and 
vivid 20 -odd page account of how 
Sherman’s march through Georgia 
appeared to Ac handful of women and 
negroes left defenceless in its path. 

But for the most part the appeal of 
this massive volume lies in the very 
ordinariness of its peacetime narrative 
and the gradual attrition of normality, 
confidence and eventually hope itself 
under Ae increasing weight of war. Its 
appeal is built into its subject, the bur¬ 
den of exhaustion, defeat and impover- 
iAment, offset by family aSFeotion and 
a determination to survive. 

To the social historian The Child¬ 
ren of Pride*’ will be a gold mine. It is 
full of revelations upon Ae Peculiar 


Institution, SouAern mores and 
ideology', the home front in wartime 
(and a fair amount of Ac battlefront 
too). Unfortunately the gold exists, not 
in a broad seam, but in dust that has 
to be panned for. The ordinary reader 
is likely to find such panning hard 
work, though there will be those for 
whom the familiar themes of CSonfeder- 
ate life can never be exhausted. For 
Ae rest, the letters lack the concen¬ 
trated political meat of Ae Toombs, 
Stephens and Cobb correspondence, 
while they cannot rival the peculiar 
charm of the diary of that most appeal¬ 
ing of Southern heroines, Mary Boykin 
Chestnut. 

The topography of 
Dulness _ 

GRUB STREET 
By Pat Rogers. 

Methuen. 448 pages. £5.50. 

Grub Street was within the “ liveries ’* 
of the City of London : outside its 
walls, but within its jurisdiction—^just 
about. It was in Cripplegate ward, by 
Bedlam and the noxious Moorfields: 
its name derived from a refuse ditch 
alongside. Like the “artery of 
Dulness,” the Fleet ditch, its physical 
features provided the Scribleriam 
with a material symbolism for their 
denunciation of Dunces, just as the 
vice that flourished in poverty and 
disease provided them with a moral 
symbolism for what they regarded as 
literary prostitution. 

'Fhe name became both a generalised 
title for a locality and a metaphor for 
a kind of writing; it I^ecame hard to 
distinguish whether a “ Grub Street 
scribbler was a judgment on the, . 
writer or on his address. It is easy to 
see Grub Street as an eighteenA- 
century Fleet Street, packed with bread- ; 
and-butter writers and broadsheet ; 
publishers, but in fact precious little is ' 
known about its inhabitants at that ■ 
date. And, as Dr Rogers points out, 
those who used it as a term of abuse ^ 
were hardly familiar with the area: 
Pope went seldom into the City, and 
cannot have made many excursions 
into Cripplegate. The alternative is to v 
forget that Grub Street was a real place ' 
at all: but that h to lose so much of , 
the meaning of the wealth of topeSwS 
graphical allusion in Augustan satire, ;'i: 

So argues Dr Rogers in this excdlettt 
book: he walks down Ae labyrinA of 
myth, metaphor and city slum with a 
certain step and every evidence of 
intellectual satisfaction. He starts from 
the unfamiliar end of Ae ball of string, 
not seeking to extract a picture of the 



city fixjm Augustan literature but to 
inform >an understanding of it by 
providing “ a route map to explore the 
comedy of (iru’b Street.” He extracts 
the maximum information from the 
evidence: it is a brilliant piece of 
detection, for Grub Street no longer 
exists. 

After the second world war, the area 
was chosen for study as “ the largest 
single devastated area in the City of 
London,” Grub Street now lies under 
the Barbican: only some Bo yards of 
Milton Street, as it was soberly 
renamed in the nineteenth century 
(after its developer, Dr Rogers believes, 
not the poet), survive to the north. The 
nearest one can get to the rest is on 
the underground out of Moorgate 
station. Superficially, one can regret 
this: the metaphor of Grub Street has 
been turned on its head, into an 
expression of sympathy for the 
depressed author, the literary under¬ 
dog. But the street itself is no loss: it 
would have taken more than sensitive 
peroration to make it an attractive 
relic of Augustan England. Pope and 
his fellow-critics of Dulness, of 
scribblers, of literary journeymen, did 
not create its reputation : rather they 
used the bad name it already had. At 
last, Dr Rogers writes : 

... the Gripplegate region has outlived 
its povort>' and ugliness. It has taken a 
couple of centuries longer to do so than 
Grub Street did to lay its own, meta¬ 
phoric, ghost. 

Back to stage two 

GEORGE THC THIflD 

By Stanley Ayling. 

Collins. 510 pages. £4.50. 

Tor a monarch who is often regarded 
as dull and ordinary in his abilities 
and ideas, George III has enjoyed a 
surprising variety of reputations. To the 
American schoolchild he is portrayed 
in innumerable textbooks, even today, 
as a sinister tyrant, intent only upon 
reducing a loyal people to obedience to 
his will. A milder version of this view 
was found in this country in the 
“ Whig ” interpretation of the struggles 
in which George was involved, an in¬ 
terpretation which until 40 years ago 
had almost unquestioned ascendancy 
in respectable Instorical writings. In 
this version, George was trained from 
earliest youth to be the “ real ruler ” 
over all liis people, regardless of 
changes which had occurred since the 
revolution of ifiBB in the position of 
the monarchy. In his efforts to carry 
out his destined task, so ran this version, 
king clashed with the Whig up¬ 
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holders of the constitution and finally, 
during the administration of the 
younger Pitt, succumbed to them. 

Whig history was succeeded in the 
1930s by an apparently entirely new 
interj^retation (though actually Sir Her¬ 
bert Butterfield has shown that it was 
largely a rehash of an old one) put 
forward by the late Sir Lewis Namier. 
For Namier, George III was not a 
tyrant or even a disrupter of the consti¬ 
tution, but simply a conscientious neu¬ 
rotic who attempted to assert royal 
rights which had never been revoked, 
either in 1688 or at any other time. In 
the 1950S the late Richard Pares’s 
“ George III and the Politicians ” and 
Butterfield’s “George III and the His¬ 
torians ” pioneer^ the currently 
accepted interpretation, which takes its 
stand somewhere between the livai 
Whig and Namierite orthodoxies. If 
the Whig view was based upon the pro¬ 
paganda of George’s political oppo¬ 
nents, Butterfield pointed out, the 
Namierite one derived from that of 
George’s supporters; if the King did 
not infringe constitutional law, Pares 
and others argued, he certainly in¬ 
fringed the constitutional practices of 
the late eighteenth century. 

With so wide a variety of interpre¬ 
tative matter to choose from, a new 
biography of George could contribute 
much to our understanding of the 
period. Mr Stanley Ayling’s attempt, 
de.spite the readability of nearly 500 
packed pages of text, is not very satis¬ 
factory. The likely criticism of pro¬ 
fessional historians, that it is based 
almost entirely on printed works, is less 
important than those which can be laid 
against its interpretation : it takes its 
stand on stage two of the development, 
the Namierite version. The shibboleths 
of the schotd arc duly repeated : when 
contemporaries spoke of public opinion, 
we are told, the meaning was “ limited 
and exclusive ” ; political parties were 
unknown “in any modern sense of the 
term ” ; the right of the king to choose 
his own leading minister was “ incon¬ 
testable.” 

Not, however, that Mr Ayling accepts 
the full Namierite position on George 
bimsclf ; Freudian analysis of the 
king’s states of mind gives way to the 
more recent medical views of Messrs 
Macalpine and Hunfer, who diagnosed 
his trouble as porphyria, a physical ill¬ 
ness which can induce symptoms akin 
to mental instability. And the fears of 
George’s Whig opponents that his 
favourite, Lord Bute, continued to 
advise the king even after leaving office 
in 1763 are shown to be not entirely 
without foundation. But the auffior’s 
own assessment of tihe opposition case 
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is not always impartial, as his vocab¬ 
ulary shows When he refers to 
Chaitles James Fox’s friends as 
“ cronies ” and his speeches as 
“ tirades.” If a corrective to the 
Whig interpretation were needed 
at this time, Mr Ayling’s elegant work 
would be useful. As it is, there is still 
room for a modern biographical treat¬ 
ment of George III. 

From militarism to 
madness _ 

THE SWORD AMO THE SCEPTRE : 
VOLUMES I AND II 

By Gerhard Ritter. 

Allen Lane, The Penguin Press. 338 
pages each. £6.50 a volume. 

THE MYTH OF THE MASTER RACE 

By Robert Cecil. 

Batsford. 276 pages. £3. 

It is impossible to translate the original 
title of the late Professor Ritter’s excel¬ 
lent work, “Staatskunst und Kriegs- 
hardwerk,” into an English one simul¬ 
taneously manageable and adequate. 

“ The Sword and the Sceptre ” (rein¬ 
forced with the same subtitle as that of 
the German edition, namely “ The 
Problem of Militarism in Germany”) 
is somebody’s brave shot at it. The able 
translator of the original text, Herr 
Heinz Norden, essays at one point 
“The Art of Statesmanship and the 
Craft of War.” Yet in an “ afterword ” 
to the third and fourth Geiman editions 
of volume one Professor Ritter half 
regrets he ever used “the vague and 
equivocal ” word militarism in the sub¬ 
title at all. 
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The trouble is that Professor Ritter’s 
theme is and will be for ever pro¬ 
foundly controversial. His conclusions 
provoked, and still provoke, passionate 
disputation among German-speaking 
professional historians, and will do so 
again among members of the Anglo- 
Saxon genus, to whom this opportunity 
is now given to read him in full. In 
the professor’s own words : 

This bo6k is the fruit of the upheavals, 
in soul and mind, of the second world 
war. . . . What were the historical 
elements thait allowed our people to 
become abject followers of a militarist 
more extreme than the world had ever 
known, a maniacal personalky that made 
the good name of Germany the horn)r 
and bogy of Europe ? 

That is a prodigious question ; and 
Professor Ritter took immense pains to 
try to answer it. He was already setting 
about it in 1941. Not content with the 
printed sources with which he was duly 
familiar he went to Berlin and Pots¬ 
dam in 1942 and 1943 in order to 
consult the Hohenzollern family 
archives, the Secret Prussian State 
Archives, the army archives and 
other recondite papers. His research 
proved to be invaluable, since 
much of this material was later des¬ 
troyed. But the professor’s scholar¬ 
ship has never been seriously in ques¬ 
tion. It is his Olympian vision of events 


that has set the cat among Clio’s more 
opinionated pigeons. 

The first of these handsomely pro¬ 
duced and impeccably documented 
volumes deals exhaustively, yet always 
readably, with the rise of Prussia and 
the concomitant friction and compro¬ 
mises between soldiers, statesmen, 
diplomats and officious kings. Delayed 
by the author’s many other commit¬ 
ments, the second volume, which is 
devoted to “ The European Powers and 
the Wilhelminian Eimpirc, 1890-1914," 
followed as late as i960. In his last 
sentence, writing of the outbreak of 
war in 1914 and its terrible con¬ 
sequences for the German people, the 
professor remarks : “Just how terrible 
it was will be shown in the next 
volume of this work.” This is yet to be 
translated. 

Anyone who reads all that Professor 
Ritter had to say must acquit him in 
the end of the charge of having white¬ 
washed Prussian militarism. But as the 
professor sadly points out, it is 
one of the great paradoxes of history 
that eventually Hitler did make the 
army abjectly subject to civilian 
authority : 

. . . since Hitler, nominally a civilian, was 
actually the archmil'itarisi incarnate, the 
life of Germany was militarised through 
and through in the utmost measure, and 




Rosenberg: singularly muddled 


German policy t(X)k on a radically 
aggressive eharaeltT beyond the dreams 
ol even 'the Pnissian soldier kings. 

One of the civilians with whose 
ideological help Hitler sought to justify 
the Wehrmacht’s invasion of Russia was 
Alfred Rosenberg ; and we can be 
grateful to Mr Robert Cecil, reader in 
contemporary German history at Read¬ 
ing university, for having composed 
the first full biography of Rexsenberg 
in the English language. It was Hiller's 
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old associate Rosenberg whom he com¬ 
missioned in March, 1941, to draw up 
a blueprint for the administration and 
political configuration of the terri¬ 
tories that he anticipated would fall 
into German hands that coming 
summer and autumn. It was Rosenberg 
who defined the common aim in a 
directive to his Reich Commissioners 
in the east as being ** to free the Reich 
for centuries to come from the pressure 
of Great Russia.*' 

Rosenberg was hanged at Nurem¬ 
berg. He was a singularly muddled 
man, inhabiting for the most part a 
world of excessive fantasy, peopled 
menacingly by Slavs and Jews. Mr Cecil 
writes of Rosenberg as a “ classic 
example" of a man who had frankly 
contemplated a brutal fate for large 
groups of his fellow creatures but, 
unlike some fellow Nazis, shrank from 
carrying out his lethal programme when 
he was given the opportunity to do so. 

So far, so good 

THE CHILDftEN ON THE HKi 
By Michael Deakin. 

Deutsch, 125 pages. £1.45. 

This book would give any parent an 
inferiority complex. Maria (names 
have been invented so as to protect the 
family’s privacy) makes do with four 
hours’ sleep so that she can do her 
housework at night and have the whole 
day to devote to her “ process" of 
bringing up her four children. The 
process is obviously highly individual, 
but based on the Montessori system : 
Maria, whose own Italian childhood 
appears to have been beastly, was deter¬ 
mined that her children should be 
brought up free from the pressures of 
violence, fear or jealousy. The parents 
—or at least Maria—are constantly 
available. They do not make regu¬ 
lations for their own convenience; they 
let their children do what they want to 
do (even when it means playing the 
same record non-stop for two days or 
throwing a rattle out of the pram every 
five seconds). When film cameras came 
to their home, a cameraman told Paul, 
aged five, that he was naughty when he 
spilt some paint: the child did not 
understand the word or even the idea. 

titter self-sacrifice is noble, and in 
it, as Mr Deakin and countless religious 
philosophers before him have pointed 
out, there is release. But it cannot be 
expected of all parents that they should 
not answer the doorbell when teaching 
iii tbeir children, should make no house 
to protect their sleep or their 
; and should never fail to answer 


every maddening question. Nor should 
they be made to feel guilty when they 
do so. But Maria and her husband are 
not smug pediatricians laying down 
uncomfortable law for other luckless 
people to follow: they practised with¬ 
out preaching. And the understanding 
they reached, rather than the results, 
is worthy of dissemination. 

Other parents arc, of course, most 
likely to feel guilty not because they 
make arbitrary rules but because 
Maria’s children are prodigies. 
Christian, at ii, was enjoying 
university-level mathematics. Adam, at 
7, won—easily—a national piano¬ 
playing competition open to all under 
the age of i8. The remaining two 
children are still very young, though 
they are both obviously ahead of their 
age. 

This, in turn, provides the conscience- 
stricken parent with the most altruistic 
of criticisrn.s. No television, no comics, 
no sheriff’s gun-battles made the eldest 
a fish out of water in his village school: 
he hated it. Precocity creates its own 
handicap : youth. But success, ** getting 
ahead," is not what the process is 
supposed to be about: mathematics 
and music are just the children’s 
methods of self-expression. 

The process al.so purports to have 
provided these children with a moral 
development as advanced as their 
precocity in other spheres. Mr Deakin 
quotes the children’s reactions to their 
difficulties, which certainly seem to be 
amazingly penetrating and well- 
balanced. But how deep is it all 
ingrained? Can it withstand, or make 
up for, the injustices and conform¬ 
ity of the outside world ? Even Mr 
Deakin is not completely starry-eyed : 
he knows his can be only an interim 
report on what may well be an 
unnatural phenomenon. “ As the man 
said when he fell from a ten-storey 
building : * So far—.so good.’ 


Model ally 

THE DOOMED DEMOORACY 

By Vera Olivova. 

Sidgwick and Jackson. 276 pages. 
£4.50. _ 

Hitler hated Czechoslovakia with the 
passionate intensity of a frustrated 
pan-German from Austria who had 
never forgiven President Masaryk for 
incorporating 3.5m Sudeten Germans 
into his new state in 1918. After some 
hesitation, it had been agreed at 
Versailles that the Sudetenland should 
go to Czechoslovakia to give the new 
state a better strategic frontier with 
Germany. Some prophetic voices, like 
that of the dissident Czech Social 
Democrat, Bohumir Smeral, warned 
against this. Even before 1914, Smeral 
had said that to restore the historic 
Czech state with a third of its Germarl 
population would be a “ highly risky 
gamble with the very existence of the 
Czech people." Of course this huge 
German minority might not have 
proved to be Czechoslovakia’s Trojan 
horse if it had not been for Hitler: 
relations between the Prague govern¬ 
ment and Weimar Germany were very 
good. But the economic slump of the 
early 1930s hit the industrialised 
Sudetenland harder than other parts of 
Czechoslovakia. It provided extra anti- 
Prague votes for Henlein. 

Worse still, these Sudeten Germans 
provided Hitler with a sort of moral 
excuse for putting pressure on 
Czechoslovakia. They also, according 
to Dr Olivova, provided Czecho¬ 
slovakia’s friends in the west, Britain 
and France, with an excuse not to 
come to its defence. Dr Olivova, whose 
rnarxist bias hardly shows at all, is a 
trifle hard on Chamberlain when she 
states that Czechoslovakia was a 
“ mere pawn on the world’s chess 
board " and that its defence had become 
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**an embaorrassnient to iu partners.” 
Perhaps one of the lessons of what 
happened in Europe in 1938 and 1939 
is that if it does not want to be 
squeezed out in that world chess game^ 
a small nation should not be a model, 
helpful ally like Czechoslovakia, 
but a bit of a bloody nuisance. Dr 
Olivova, perhaps understandably, does 
not share this viewpoint. Ironically, it 
seems to have been 'borne out by her 
country’s tragic experience with 
another power 30 years later. But her 
book is a gripping account of central 
Europe’s only functioning democracy 
between the wars. 

Natural resources? 

EXISTEI\fT»ALtSA/l 

By John Macquarrie. 

Hutchinson. 264 pages. £5. 

This addition to Hutchinson’s very use¬ 
ful “ Theological Resources ” series 
merits a place in the set both because 
of the influence existentialist thought 
has had on many recent theologians 
and because of the use made of it by 
Professor Macquarrie himself in his 
“ Principles of Christian Theology,” 
where he sets out to construct a new 
type of natural theology and give a new 
context for the meaning of theological 
language. The book gives a very clear 
introduction to the subject. Its method 
is first to characterise the general 
approach, and then to dwell on themes 
wliich have been central to those 
thinkers who can be roughly charac¬ 
terised as existentialists. Rather than 
take each main exponent in turn, 
Macquarrie picks one or other as 
characteristic for a specific topic, and 
then relates others to him. No one 
could make Heidegger easy to follow, 
init the author comes as near as possible 
with a series of writers who are not 
concerned with neat classifications but 
are struggling to put into words the 
depths of personal human experience. 

Professor Macquarrie gives some 
assessment throughout, and ends with 
a short evaluation. He sees the chief 
weakness in the sphere of ethics: their 
concentration on the individual makes 
existentialist thinkers ignore the inter¬ 
relation of groups, and their intense 
concentration on the formal aspects 
of personal authentic choice gives no 
guidance as to what one might choose 
or why. One may also doubt whether 
existentialism by itself provides an 
adequate language for tbcology, for all 
the insights it gives into certain aspects 
of reality. It has the inestimable advan¬ 
tage over i^ilospphies of nature of 
examining reality as it agtets ii»n; 


but its concentration on the personal 
self, with a comparative neglect of 
ethical, historical and scientific values, 
weakens its power to express the mean¬ 
ing of reality as a whole. 

Assembled left _ 

RADICAL POLITICAL ECONOMY 

By Howard Sherman. 

Harper and Row. 447 pages. £5.65. 

This is an attempt, perhaps the first, 
“ to gather into a unified whole all the 
contributions toward political economy 
of the recent outpouring of new left, 
radical and nondogmatic marxist 
thought.” Since its author is a com¬ 
petent economist and an obviously 
open-minded person, the attempt is 
very welcome. Without agreeing that 
the cure for underdevelopment is 
socialism or that profits are unjustified, 
one still wants to know what recent 
radical writings have contributed to our 
understanding of the world. 

The answer, sadly, is not very much. 
Professor Sherman certainly deals with 
important problenis and ably expresses 
marxist, though also democratic and 
egalitarian, attitudes to them. But 
neither those who share nor those who 
have chosen to reject his attitudes 
to poverty, pollution, imperialism, 
lacialism and so on will find that they 
learn much. This is really a textbook 
addressed to the young, For them, and 
particularly if they are Americans, it 
provides an admirable mixture of left- 
wing description, analysis and invita¬ 
tion to argument. They will regard as 
penetrating and idealistic what their 
elders would brand as naive. To treat 
the evolution of capitalism, its func¬ 
tioning, the socialist movement, the 
workings of die socialist states and com¬ 
munism (in the marxist sense) in a way 
which allows for the interaction of 
economic, political and social pheno¬ 
mena all in one introductory book is a 
task which would compel a certain 
amount of simplification on the part of 
any author. 


Small world _ 

ANTIQUES IN MINIATURE 
By Katherine Morrison McClinton. 
Barrie and Jenkins. 192 pages. £3.50. 

Miniatures, Miss McClinton points out, 
come in all sorts of sizes. She aims to 
concentrate on the in-betweens—too 
large for dolls’ houses and too small for 
children—^hich are usually the finest, 
the rarest and the most expensive, lliat 
might explain why one of the most 
beautiful and famous antique dolls’ 
houses in England—at Nostell Priory in 
Yorkshire, with furniture by the young 
Chippendale—is accorded only a brief 
mention. This omission is disappointing, 
as many of the pieces illustrated are 
in fact under six inches high. But other¬ 
wise the choice of illustrations is quite 
admirable: an astonishing variety of 
chairs and chests, a tiny roll-top desk, 
a rather larger Sheraton sideboard 
some 20 inches wide and a fine set of 
Hepplewhite dining-room pieces only 
three inches high. This book was 
originally published in America, as is 
immediately apparent from its spelling 
and its terminology (highboy, 
secretary) and there is perhaps too 
great an emphasis on American 
furniture. But Dutch and English 
cabinet-makers are well-represented. 

Cabinet-makers put together a good 
deal of miniature furniture as samples. 
Silversmiths, porcelain factories and 
potteries were less likely to do so, but 
some fine miniatures arc illustrated: a 
Staffordshire dinner service, a Meissen 
clock under two inches high and of 
course the famous Nuremberg kitcliens 
stocked with ruiniature pieces of 
pewter. Silver toys—coaches and 
soldiers—-were made on the continent 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries and the fashion spread to 
England; but there the miniatures 
were usually copies of domestic silver. 
There arc some particularly good 
photographs of miniatures side-by-side 
with almost identical full size teapots, 
sugar sifters and tankards. 



Antique sMuer, for humqns end LillipiOieni 



Saab-Scania, a technological leader, 
manufacturing advanced aircraft, space 
equipment, avionics, cars, buses, trucks, 
computers, numerical control s\stems, 
valves, process instruments, marine automcition 
equipment - and a lot nK?rc besides. 






Saab-Scania is a Swedish company, 
the largest in Scandinavia engaged in 
advanced technical development, 
with the resources and know-how to create 
better products for now and the future. 
Saab-Scania is a name to remember. 
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$ 20 , 000,000 

Mitsui & Co. (USA), Inc. 
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Loan Due 1975 
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Goldman Sachs international Corp. 
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Associated Japanese Bank (International) Limited 
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Bank of America Limited 
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Limlled 

17 May, 1972 


Associated Japanese Bank (International) 

UmlM 

Banque Ameribas 
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Bank founded In 1472 
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De Neiiflize, 
Sdilumberger, Mallet— 
Bank Mees & Hope N.V, 

The negotiations that were announced some time 
ago between Bank Mees & Hope N.V. and De 
Neufllze, Sdhlumberger, Mallet have resulted in an 
agreement under Which BMH takes a 28'^. paitidi- 
oadon in the capital of De NeufUze, Sdhlumberger, 
MaBet S.A., the holdiog company of the NSM 
Group. 

This operation, which is subject to the approval 
of the authorities concerned, will be realised in 
two phases: 

Bank Mees & Hope will at once acquire a 16“.. 
interest in NSM, S.A., mainly through the sub¬ 
scription to a capital increase reserved to BMH. 
Alt the same time, BMH will subscribe to an issue 
of convertible debentures which, after complete 
conversion, wtil ensure BMH of the remaining 
portion of Its capiltal partidpaition. 

The major part of the funds so received, i e. about 
Fr. Frs. 30 million, will be applied to further 
develop the activities of the Banque de NeufUze, 
Schlumberger, MaUet. 

It is envisaged that eventually NSM may take a 
participation in the oapiital of its Netherlands 
partner. 

Messrs H. L. Guldemond and Dr W. Van de Wardt, 
General Managers of Bank Mees & Hope N.V., will 
become members of the Conseils d’Administration 
of the holding company and of the Banque de 
Neufllze, Schlumberger, Mallet. Besides, a close 
co-operation WHli be brought about between the 
various departments and services of the (two banks. 
The foUowlng additiicmal particulars are given to 
the above press release. 

As a result of the placement of new shares, the 
capital of the holding company de Neuflize, 
Schlumberger, Mallet S.A., now amounting to Fr. 
Frs. 70 milliion, wiB be raised to Fr. Frs. 80 milHon. 
In addition. Bank Mees & Hope N.V. will acquire 
about Fr. Frs. 2.6 million nominal of shares alr^y 
outstanding. In both instances, the price at which 
the transaction is concluded amounts to Fr. Frs. 
250 per share of Fr. Frs. 200 nominal. 

The issue of convettilUle debentures amounts to 
Fr. Frs. 15 miUion of which Fr. Frs. 14 miUlon 
is pieced at par with Bank Mees & Hope. The 
renwlniiig debentures are plaiced with Delbruick & 
Co., with whom NSM has cross paitioipaltions of 
about 7% each. 

The kNui carries a coupon of €f% and can, as 
from 1st July, 1973, at all times be converted 
into orcHnary shares. When Fr. Frs. 200 nominsl 
debentures, togeither with a cash payment of Fr. 

50, wiB pve Itie right to aicqulre one share 
of nomiaal Fr. Fts. 200 NSM, S.A. The pcariod of 
^ losn la 8 veers at most, and redemptions will 
be made in rour equal instalments, the first of 
whkh falla due on ttie lat July, 1977. 
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subject. Contributors include. 
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Take a tube to Europe 


The Channel tunnel looks like 
being built. The latest report 
on its feasibility is due to be 
handed over to the French and 
British governments. The 
enthusiasm of both governments 
and the private participants who 
will put up the risk capital 
has been rising. But more needs 
to be decided than the mere 
construction of tlie tunnel. To 
maximise the return on the 
investment—perhaps to justify 
it at all—advantage must be 
taken of the higher train speeds 
of the new railway age. That 
needs agreement on huge inland 
rail investments between the 
British, the French, the Belgians 
and possibly the Germans and 
the Dutch too; and co-opera- 
tion between European railways 
has not been encouraging. It 
could be a stumbling block. 

The cost of the project there¬ 
fore looks like being well above 
the £300171 that has been the 
talking j)oint for some time. 
That ligure would build the 
tunnel, but the necessary extra 
rail investment inland could add 
anything up to 30 per cent. 
If, however, the tunnel is not 
built, the shipping industry will 
have to find £4t)om for ships 
for the growing sea trade across 
the C^haniicl. 

As for the construction of 
the tunnel itself, the figure of 
around £300111 for a 32-mile 
tunnel is roughly comparable 
with the £iom a mile on the 
Victoria Line of the London 
underground and the first stage 
of the Fleet Line, London 
Transport's next large invest¬ 


ment. Tunnel costs vary 
enormously, depending on what 
terrain is being tunnelled 
through, and the risk of water 
seepage and other calamities. 
The Channel tunnel will go 
through chalk virtually all the 
way, which is thought to be easy 
going. 

Tunnel builders arc continu¬ 
ally talking of breakthroughs in 
technology—it is significant that 
the French have been spending 
four times as much on research 
as the British—but progress in 
bringing the cost down is slow. 
Before going ahead with the 
whole tunnel short stretches are 
likely to be built on either side 
of the Channel to sec just how 
fast it can be done. 

Although the road lobby is 
still pressing for a bridge, a 
tunnel is the more likely 
choice. It is much cheaper and 
would not interfere with ship¬ 
ping, although, until a replace¬ 
ment for the internal 
combustion engine is found, 
there will be no chance of 
driving cars through it. Fumes 
raise too many dangers. An 
immersed tunnel (ic, one built 
iit section and lowered into a 
trench on the seabed) has been 
ruled out in favour of a bored 
tunnel, again at least partly in 
order not to interrupt shipping. 

If the British Government 
decides to go ahead, then it 
probably ought not to go ahead 
with its plans for a third 
London airport at Foulness. 
The one is not a direct 
substitute for the other : 
between two and four times 
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as many passengers arc 
expected through Foulness in the 
1990.S as the tunnel will be 
carrying by then. But they arc 
the sort of passengers most 
likely to switch from air to 
surface transport; two-thirds of 
the 16m people who went 
through Heathrow last year were 
merely on short hops to and 
from the continent, and if they 
can cut out the miseries of the 
sea cro.ssing a large number will 
be tempted to do what they 
did when the rail service to 
Manchester spectacularly impro¬ 
ved a few years back—go by 
train. 

The financial incentive to 
switch will be there. The single 
air fare to Paris now is more 
than £14. For the rail 
journey by the tunnel to Paris, 
a fare of around £8.50 seems 
likely. The Government arrives 
at its most recent estimates of 
the possible traffic through 
Foulness only by assuming that 
the number of aircraft using 
Heathrow and Gatwick is 
deliberately held down in order 
to force them out to P'oulness. 
But if sizeable numbers of pas¬ 
sengers prefer to go to the 
continent by tunnel, rather than 
to traipse out to the Essex 
marshes, and if the increasing 
use of quieter jets reduces the 
restrictions on the use of air¬ 
ports at night, can Mr Peter 
Walker justify spending what 
looks now like well over £6oom 
on an airport with only two 


runways (not the original four)? 

Passengers are now expected 
to produce by far the biggest 
revenue (probably twice that 
from freight) when the tunnel 
opens, at the earliest in 1979. 
But there is a wide variation 
between high and low estimates, 
depending on the back-up 
investment inland. With no 
investment beyond that on the 
tunnel itself, passengers could 
not exceed 4m a year, because 
commuters have tied up all 
the rest of the available capacity 
on the Southern Region of 
British Rail. 

How much traffic ? 

The 4m would be only 500,000 
more than the number crossing 
the Channel by the sea route 
now, and would not justify the 
cost of the tunnel. But with a 
small extra investment, to pro¬ 
vide extra capacity on the 
Southern Region and a journey 
lime of 4 hours from I/7ndon to 
Paris, the number would 5m, 
and the more investment inland 
the better the numbers would be. 
Clipping another quarter of an 
hour off the time, bringing it 
down to si hoiffs, would bring 
the estimate up to nearly 7m 
passen gers, and the cos t , o ver 

Gorreetkm: The estimates given 
for earnings in the north and 
south of Ireland in Isust week’s 
Business Brictf were not strictly 
comparable. The averages for 
men only lin late 1971 were 
£28.91 a week in the north, and 
£26.07 in the south. 
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You tunnel away and it comes out tike this 


iind above the tunnel itself, to 
£3001; what the railways call 
an intermediate journey time of 
3 hours would produce xom 
passengers a year, and, using the 
advanced passenger train (the 
135 mph train being developed 
by British Rail, which can 
rumcr 50% faster than existing 
trains), there would be an 
estimated 17m passengers. 

These guesses assume that 
the airlines will not cut their 
fares, and that proved true of 
British European Airways on the 
London-Manchester route, where 
British Rail now has 85% of 
the market. Incr^sed rail 
speeds arc making trains com¬ 
petitive with air in Europe over 
distances up to 250 miles, 
another example being Paris to 
Brussels, where almost 90% of 
the traffic now goes by rail. 
The faster speeds being talked 
about—187 mph in France, 
where 200 mph has actually 
been done in trials—^might make 
rail competitive over distances 
of up to 500 miles. The low 
air fares charged on really 
competitive routes in the United 
States suggests, though, that 
sooner or later the airlines will 
have to cut fares to meet the 
competition. 

The tunnel will have less 
flexibility than air on some of 
its pricing. The fare per mile 
from London to Brussels is 
higher than from London to 
Amsterdam, although Brussels 
is nearer, because those visit¬ 
ing Brussels arc nearly all the 
captive business market, but the 
(heap fare to Amsterdam is 
intended to attract tourists. The 
tunnel trains will have to pass 
through Brussels on their way 
to Amsterdam, and so can 
hardly charge a higher fare for 
a shorter journey. 

On the other hand, trains 
may become attractive on 
(barter holiday routes. The 
railways think the price could 
be highly competitive, and 


many passengers might prefer 
an overnight couchette to the 
agony of a 4 am flight from 
fogbound Gatwick. Highly 
successful charter trains run now 
from northern Germany to 
Bavaria and Italy, while in the 
United States couchettes to 
Florida, complete with shower, 
are making a comeback. Some¬ 
times a train could get nearer 
the tourist’s de.stination. 

Freight traffic is less suscep¬ 
tible to changes in speed, and 
the probable tonnage through 
the tunnel is currently put at 5m 
tons a year, twice the present 
rail-sea traffic. This could still 
be well off the mark, however, 
since sea freight rates arc 
notoriously complicated, and it 
is almost impossible to find 
what people are really paying. 
Of course, northern France 
around Calais is not an 
important market, compared 
with the industrial belt from the 
Dutch ports up the Rhine 
into Germany, and many 
freight customers will prefer to 
ship to low countries’ pons, and 
then by barge along the Rhine. 

Where to ? 

Of the traffic coming into 
Britain by the tunnel, about 
half will be destined for the 
London area, largely perish¬ 
ables in special wagons, llie 
rest will consist almost entirely 
of containers and bulk cargoes, 
reflecting the demise of the 
wagon-load. The development 
of this business will depend on 
the co-operation that can 
be reached between European 
railways and customs officials. 

This co-operation will also 
be needed to promote passenger 
traffic. One important issue is 
the timing and priority of 
French railway investment. 
The French want to lay 
a new rail down from Paris to 
Lyons, which would be straight 
all the way, allowing specd.s 
of 187 mph. This has been the 


French railways’ pet project for 
some time, and is vital if they 
arc to fend off competition 
from the French aerolrain, 
which should be capable of 
much faster speeds than any 
steel* whecl-on-stccl-rail. At the 
same time there arc plans for 
a Y-shaped junction and extra 
track to speed trains coming out 
of the continental end of the 
tunnel to Paris and to Brussels 
— and from Brussels on to 
Holland and Germany. Should 
this new track be for passengers 
only, which would cut journey 
times, or should freight he 
taken into account ? 

On the British side of the 
tunnel an investment of £5t)m- 
£8om is talked of to clip 15 to 
20 minute.s off the journey to 
the English coast. This includes 
several new stretches of track, 
and a terminal at White City 
to ease congestion at Victoria. 
But the distance from London 
to the coast is half that from 
the French coast to Paris, and 
the British may feel it is not 
worth improving their stretch 
of the route unless the French 
do the same to theirs. 

Similar difficulties lie in wait 
over the question of gauges, 
couplings, signalling, and so on 
—all involving thorny qticstioiLs 
about who is to pay for them. 
Though the loute to the new 


Nine Elms-Covent Garden site 
might be improved to take 
continental wagons, these larger 
wagons are unlikely to be able 
to travel beyond Ix)ndon to 
the midlands and north. Some 
European countries might 
re.sj.st building .special wagons 
just to travel on British Rail. 
Another necessity is to instal 
the optimum in signalling from 
the start, because the cost of 
changing over to more sophi¬ 
sticated signals the faster trains 
will require would be substan¬ 
tial. 

Between 10% and 30^0 of 
the cost of the tunnel is to be 
equity-financed, with the 
remainder taking the form of 
loans backed by government 
guarantee. Channel Tunnel 
Investments, the former Chan¬ 
nel Tunnel Company, whose 
shares yo-yo with every rumour 
about the tunnel, is one of about 
20 companies in what is known 
as the private group. This 
group is led by Rio "J'inio-Zinc 
on the British side and by 
Situmer on the Frenth .side. 
"J’hey have just submitted a 
reappraisal to (he two govern¬ 
ments, All in all, their studies 
have shown the tunnel pnjjcct 
may be miu h broader in scope 
than initially expected, but that 
the extra revenue could justify 
the cost. 
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lt% going to bea nicer day at the office. 


The office can never have qu ite the appeal is being recorded onto a magnetic card or tape, 

of your club. But it's constantly becoming a When everybody’s happy with the draft she just 

more enjoyable and rewarding place to spend presses a button on the machine and the item is 

your days, 9 to 5. typed out automatically. No more slaving over 

Improved management techniques and the perfect final copy: the machine does itall, 

advances in office equipment are daily reducing Such systems mean that your secretary can 

the grind and ted ium that could turn the most produce a first class job every time- in about a 

dedicated of us into clock watchers. quarter ofthetime-and is free to devote more 

Look at one example. The improvements in time to more interesting and useful duties, 
that simple, frustrating and expensive procedure These new office products can offer any 
of getting something typed. Improvements officeasystem(wecallitthe IBM Word Processing 

brought about by the introduction of IBM’s System) which will not only lift efficiency. Itwill 

advanced office products. also increase job satisfaction and involvement 

Atypical system employing these products and reduce frustration throughout the company, 

allows your girl to type any item on a simple Andthat'swhywefeelan IBM Word Processing 

mach ine without becoming upset about making System is more than just an office improvement, 

mistakes. If she makes a mistake or if she needs It is a working example of how advanced 

to make corrections or amendments she simply technology can be applied to make life a little 

overtypes (no erasing!) because the whole draft better for all of us. 

IBM 

IBM United Kingdom Urn Had. 389 ChltwickXigti Road, tvdndori W4. 
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Inflation's still getting worse 

Britain's retail prices rose by nearly 1 per cent in April alone— 
and there's much more to come yet 


When Mr Bartjer cut purchase, tax in his budget on March 
21 St, he reduced the British cost of living by 0.5 per 
cent. Yet in the following month it rose by dose 011 
I per cent. It did so even though .sc>me important 
foods, notably milk, eggs and tornattxs, as well as goods 
bearing the higher rates of purchase tax, went down. 
Without these reductions, in fact, the index of retail prices 
would have risen by nearly 2 per cent last month. 

One must tjuickly explain that April is a bad month 
for the index ; indeed, in the past few years, the worst. 
This is because it has to take in the lumpy annual rises 
in local rates and council rents. When last year there were 
also increased charges for school meals and milk, with 
none of tliis April’s offsetting reductions, the rise was an 
astonishing 2.1 per cent in the one month. This time 
the April index suffered from an extra penny on the 
fjirit for some beers, and an unseasonal 10 per cent 
lise in coal pricCvS as a direct consequence of the miner's* 
suike. Even so, in April of both this year luid last the 
main thrust came from rates and rents. Since Mr Heath’s 
(iovernment came into power, local rates have risen by 
2'7 per cent and council rents by 18 per cent. A policy 
of fairer costing and you-pay-for-what-you-get Is in direct 
conflict, in the short term anyway, with efforts to curb 
price inflation. And since the measure of retail prices 


includes indirect taxes-—of which rates arc one form— 
but not direct taxes, the Government’s policy of shifting 
away from direct to indirect taxation results in a recorded 
increase in the! cost of living, even though the individual 
may be the I^etter-off for the change. 

Because of the exceptionally steqD rise in April, 1971, 
the increase in the cost of living over the latest 12 mon'liis, 
which is the most commonly quoted measure of the 
prict?s pace, has narrowed to 6.3 per cent. But ministers 
will be ill-advlsccl if they start chirping about this. There 
is no evidence that inflation in Britain is any longer 
abating. On the contrary, it seems to be accelerating 
again. 

The disturbing pointer to that is the Department of 
I^mploymcnt’s most trendy—^and, to be fair, most useful- 
price indicator. After the exclurion of seasonal foods 
from the retail price index, this measures the changes 
(expressed at annual rates) in successive six-month periods. 
The resulting figure in the six months to May, 1971, was 
11.7 per cent ; it then declined smrx>thly until it reached 
5.2 per cent in the six months to January, 1972- But 
the tide has now turned and the indicator has moved 
upwards, to 6.2 per cent in the six months to April, 1972, 

This has been happening while tlie Confederation of 
British Industry is still keeping its members to its 5 per 


Leads and lags in prices 

Over 10 years 

April, 1962HApi<il, 1972 
% increase 

120-^140 Books, papers, periodicals. 

100-120 Coal; rail bus fares. 

80-100 Fiati; rates, water charges; rent. 

60- 80 Butter, nrvargerine, etc; postage, telephones; misc 
services; sugar, /em, sweets: eating out; meet 
and bacon; electricity; entertairvment; bread, flour, 
etc; milk, cheese and eggs; heme repairs. 


40- 60 Alcohokc drink; misc food; furniture and fumisbings; 
etatiohery, sports goods, toys, photographic goods, 
etc; medicines; pottery, glassware, hardware; men s 
outer and underclothing; footwear; gas. 

20 - 40 Women's outer and underclothing; tobacco; fruit ; 
motoi^ng; chHdren's cbtWng; soap, detergents, etc; 
tee, colree, etc; misc clothing; vegetables; radio, 
TV, ho^hold appliancea. 


Over one year 

April, 1971^pr;i, 1972 
% increase 

20^ Butter, margarine, etc. 

15-20 Fish; coal; books, papers, periodicals. 

10-15 Rates, water charges. 

8-10 Men's and women's outer clothing; meat and bacon; 

rent; home repairs; electricity. 

6 - 8 Fating out; footwear; rail, bus fares; entertainment; 
misc food ; men's and women's underclothing; misc 
services; bread, flour, etc. 


4- 6 Sugar, jam, sweets; vegetables; gas; pouery, glass, 
hardwere; children's dothing; furniture and furnish¬ 
ings; motoring; soap, detergents, etc. 

2- 4 Alcoholic drink; fruit; misc clothing; stationery, 
sports goods, toys, photographic goods, etc; 
medicines; milk, cheese and eggs. 

0- 2 Tee, coffee, etc; postage, telephorms; tobacco. 

-2 to 0 (Radio, TV, househoid appliances. 
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cent limit for price rises. The Government stall hopes 
the CBI will prolong some sort of restraint after July, 
but its chances recede as industry sees that wage inflation 
is under way again. In any case, what the CBI can do 
has only a limited effect on retail prices as a whole. 
Msmufacturen’ prices are not the main villain. 

Our table illustrates this pennt. It groups the categories 
6f goods and services which make up the official index 
according to their price increases over (i) the past 10 
years and (2) the past year. The thick line across the 
table indicates the average price increase over each period: 
nearly 6o per cent over lo years and 6.3 per cent over 
one year. So aibove*t!he>lme entries indicalte above-the- 
average increases, bdow-the-line entries are the baigiains. 

Over the 10 years three categories have more than 
doubled in price: publications, coal and fares. AH three 
had more than average rises in the past year. Seme foods 
went up even more. With one notable exception, the 
lo-year leaders—publications, foods, rent, rates, fares, 
coal, electricity and postal charges—are also the one- 
year leaders. The one exception is the post office tariff, 
which 'the Government has managed to hold down in 
the past year because it beat the postmen’s strike. Again 
with one exception, all nationalised industries directly 
serving consumers have had above-average price ri.ses in 
the past decade. The exception has been the gas indus¬ 
try, which has been the beneficiary from natural gas and 
from the fast expanding central heating market. 


By contrast, most manufactured non-food goods have 
had more modest increases: not only in the past year 
under the influence of the CBI’s price freeze, but over 
the 10 years. The cost of motoring, which ii^udes the 
purchase of cars as well as running costs; rose by only 
a third ; the prices of televirion and household appliances 
by no more than a fifth—^and some are down in the past 
twelve monfllhs. 

The conclusion is rimple. Unless the Government can 
hold wage increases in public services, the cost of living 
will continue to rise, even if the prices of manufactured 
goods arc frozen. Ibis will become even more true as 
Britain moves even closer to a service economy. The 
CBI’s restraint on prices undoubtedly helped in the 
successful curbing of price inflation in the second half 
of last year. Wage inflation was also being dampened 
in these months, helped by the fact that something was 
seen to be being done about prices. But then came the 
surrender to the miners. 

The latest statistics show that Britain is now inflating 
faster than any of its main competitors, with the possible 
exception of Holland. Mr Heath’s Government cannot foi 
much longer hope to pass the buck for its lack of an 
incomes policy on to industry. It really must face up to 
having a mind of its own. As Mr Nixon could turn 
round in his tracks and admit the need for a wage 
freeze, and win electoral popularity for doing so, there 
is room for Mr Heath to manoeuvre. 


It's red again 

The railways are bankrupt once more, and seem to be pretty bankrupt of ideas 
for extricating themselves from the red 


British Rail’s annual report, published on Wednesday, 
confirmed a £i5m loss in 1971, and as the losses arc 
likely to get steadily bigger, so the railways will be 
asking for more and more subsidies. The Transport 
Act, 1968, steered through the House of Commons 
largely by Mr Richard Marsh, now British Rail’s chair¬ 
man, gave the railways a new chance to get in the black 
by wiping out £i5om a year of debt payments, and 
offering a .subsidy of another £6om a year for unprofit¬ 
able services. In return BR was not to resort to deficit 
financing, which is just what it is doing now. 

The downhill slide could be predicted even in the 
first two years under the new Act, when the railways 
reported profits of £i5m in 1969 and £9.5m in 1970. 
In each year, £iom of this was capital grant from the 
Government, which probably should not have turned 
up in the profit and loss figures at all. Anyway, just 
to break even was not going to be enough to cover 
investment and savings for a rainy day. Last year BR 
had^ such a rainy day, with the econcnnic recession 
hitting bulk traffic like coal and steel, which is the 
profitable side of freight business, and also even the 
, lucrative intcr-city passenger trade. Then the price freeze, 
^te|peduced last July as part of the Government’s deal 


with the Confederation of British Industry, knocked 
British Rail’s only hope of pulling itself into a better 
financial shape. What it needed was to continue the 
trend towaris selective price increases (only about 
3 p>cr cent of freight traffic goes by the published 
schedules now). 

British Rail should be lobbying the Government for 
some freedom to raise its prices selectively again, even 
if the total across the system is kept within 5 per cent. 
It would be better than nothing. But Mr Marsh main¬ 
tains in his report that the railways arc nbt as other 
businesses, and so cannot hope to make a profit. How¬ 
ever, recession and the price freeze hit a lot of other 
industries, too, and there is more that the railways could 
do to help themselves. Given some recovery in the 
economy, if there is some gradual relaxation in the 
CBI’s freeze, at least another £50m a year in revenue 
should go British Rail’s way without much extra effort. 

But BR should also show more enterprise in tapping 
new markets. There is a number of smafl investments 
in new railway lines that could bring extra traffic into 
the system. It is generally trite in transport that supply 
creates demand, though diat depends on the kind of 
supply provided, and nostalgically hanging on to mar- 
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Traffic that pays: long distance axpressas and bulk freight And doesn't: commuters 


ginally profitable traffic often hinders the promotion 
of growth maricets. There are also all kinds of economies 
in operating costs that could be achieved: by autenna- 
tion, by greater utilisation of rolling stock (freight 
wagons travel only 3,000 miles a year, whereas lorries 
do around 10,000 miles), and by selective cuts in 
services. 

BR does not use its railway assets for enough non- 
railway ventures. Property development is still slow, 
although everyone knows it has been easier to make 
money in property than anything dse, and BR is one 
oi the country’s largest landowners. Stations ought to 
be great centres of commercial activity, but the annual 
report reveals that there are only about 250 of them 
with refreshment rooms, let alone more imaginative 
sales outlets which might attract railway buwess into 
the bargain. 

British Rail has been making progress, albeit slowly, 
on thany fronts, at^d it is disappointing that with one 
year’s setback it shouM give an impression of losing 
heart so readily and return to the old pleas for bigger 
and bigger subsidies. To cut its freight business in 
half would add only 1^ per cent to traffic on the roads, 
so relatively insignificant have the railways become in 
the national transport scene. 

As for passengers, the average distance travdled is 


only 20 miles, and many of such journeys can be done 
much more flexibly, more cheaply and within the same 
time by bus: that is, as long as the buses have an 
exclusive right to the track, which closing rail tracks 
would give them. One rather sub-standard bus lane 
from New Jersey irrtb New York has been managing 
25,000 passengers an hour, all with seats. This is as 
many as can get seats on a single underground track, 
and twice that number could be achieved by bus with 
extra investment. The New York Port Authority Bus 
Terminal handles more passengers than Grand Coitral 
Station. 

The motorway network: is going to boost bus traffic 
enormously. Since the M4 was extended in December, 
the National Bus Company has operated a bus service 
from London to Bristol which takes only a few minutes 
longer than the train. Coach fares are about half rail 
fares. The NBC has a virtual monopoly of the inter-dty 
bus business, which is only worth about £iom a year 
at present and is scattered among many individual 
su'bsidiaries. But the new chairman intends to create a 
national system under a single management. In the 
United States the inter-city bus business is far more 
important than rail traffic, althougli the larger distances 
should be in rail’s favour. The American bus companies 
attribute much of their success to the freeway system. 


Bye bye, baby boom 

The birth rate in Britain, which had been falling only very slowly, is now coming 


down with a bump. What's happened ? 

When prophecies of doom reach a point of hysteria 
the hysteria itself creates, sometimes usrfully, the changes 
in te^nolpgy, attitudes and market incentives that lead 
to over<orrection. The outcry against increaring the 
world’s popillation has been resounding now for about a 
decade, and will be heard very loudly at the United 
Nations Gonfenmee on the Human Environment in 
Stockholm next week. Simultaneously, it has Irccn re¬ 
vealed that births in. Britain so far this year have been 8 or 
9 per cent lower than had been expected, after falling 
• or 2 per below previous expectations for some 


years. 

Until 'the past few months It had been conventional 
to say that Britain was most unlikely to reach a state . 
of “ zero population growth ” in riiis century, but noW 
the signs are that it may reach it next year. All over the 
developed world girls bom in the postwar bsdiy bulge 
1947-50 are at a peak fertility age d 21-25. 
soon going to be discovered that they .are breeding less 
than was originally forecast, although has been dis¬ 
guised in most countriw’ figmes by the once-for-all factor 
of the trmd towards earm oohalatation. 
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Will a drop in births during the 1970s really be so 
surprising? During the hysteria of the 1960s the growth 
in birth control technology and changes in attitude have 
been bigger than any <k us would have forecast 10 
years ago: the pil'l, posher abortion clinks, a much 
Ugher technology oi birth control information, far earlier 
and more speoifc sex education, the inculcation of know¬ 
ledge into even the stupidest and yovmgest couple of 
how not to make babies, more than tacit support by 
governments, now attitudes among Roman Catholic laity 
(despite their church), and above ail replacement of the 
cthk of don’t-talk-about-sex by do-talk-first-about- 
contracq>tion. Sadly, the troubles of the generation gap, 
partly caused by the sheer numbers of the boisterous 
while the postwar baby bulge was passing through teen¬ 
age, have, made some people think that rearing children 
is not the fun that it is. 

Among the working classes the period when a child 
was an earning asset, from ago 15 to about 20, has been 
shortened by longer .schooling, by earlier home-leaving 
and the evolvemcnt of high spending among the young. 
It is usual for demographers to .say that thc.se trends will 
not stop a continuing and disastrous increase of popula¬ 
tion in poorer countries', especially when the children 
saved during the huge drop in infant mortality rates in 
the 1950s and 1960s reach reproductive age. But they 
should note the dramatic, sudden and totally unforecast 
halving of Japan’s birth rate between the late 1940s and 
early 1950s. It came when the Japanese could 6rst afford 
contraceptives, because they were moving through a stage 
of gnp per head at about one-fifth the present Japanese 
level—-which ds just about what many developing 
countries should reach during the present decade, liven 
in countries like Mexico, where .the population is rising 
at around 4 p>er cent a year, the size of families has often 
been halved in a generation, particularly among city 
types. 

If births do drop worldwide, the first results will seem 
good. Then there will be the worry that a dearth of 
Wrths in, say 1978-98 will cause a missing cohort of one 
age group of workers through the next forty years. In a 


Babias: past, present and future 



thoughtful article in the Daily Mail this week Professor 
Michael Abercrombie, a member of Mr Heath’s advisory 
council on population, was quoted as ascribing Britain’s 
recent fall in birth rate (probably wrongly) to unem¬ 
ployment, but he went on : 

... if this fall in birth-rate continues at this level, then 
a different set of calculations will have to enter into our 
discussions. For the fear will then be: are we going to 
watch our population dwindle away ? And this problem 
will have to be examined with as much urgency as the 
original prospect of over-population. 

Some might say this with rather more urgency because, 
as long a.s great tracts of the world, and even of the 
Bri/tish Isles, stand empty, there is always somewhere for 
the .surplus to find room. But there is no such ea.sy 
.solution to the diffkulties raised for an industrial country 
like Britain by a rapidly ageing population, which is the 
piT)spect that wc could face if the birth rate continues 
its present downward trend for too long. With people 
retiring earlier and living longer, the purdiasing power 
of their pensions depends on there being a young, active 
working population to support them. Automation can, 
up to a point, close the gap. But a lot of the Govern¬ 
ment’s plans, which are still based on assumptions about 
an explosive growth in population, will need to be looked 
at again. And so, perhaps, may its immigration pdicy. 
These are prcblems that no one has needed to ctmsider 
seriously since the 1930s. 
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Don’t write off Northern Ireland. 

Progress is being made in a most 
important area. 

Every day tens of thousands of Northern 
Ireland Protestants and Roman Catholics 
woric together, and, as the record shows, woric 
hard. 

In die two years 1970 and i^i manu£ic* 
turing output rose 13% (1970; 7.2%-i97i: 6.1%). 

Productivity in 1971 was up 6.7%. 

In 1971 the number of d^ lost per 1,000 
workers because of manufacturing disputes 
was less than one third of the naticmal average. 

Last year (1971) 7,000 new manufacturing 
jobs were negotiated in Northern Ireland, 
lately through the expansion of established 
firms.This level of job creation, one of the 
highest ever recorded in Northern Ireland 
in the course of a single year, was achieved 
despite die 1971 investment trend in Europe. 

These are sound reasons for expecting 
expansion to continue-so long as 
industrialists and businessm^ continue 
to look behind die headlines and into 
Northern Ireland^ industrial record. 


MINISTkY OF COMMFRCE FOR NORTHERN IRELAND 
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Fido 


You know how it is? You get him when he’s just a 
bundle of fur and you give him a name. How were 
you to know he’d grow the size of a Shetland pony ? 
Something like that happened to Flight Refuelling. 

At first that’s all we did. We refuelled aircraft in 
flight. We pioneered it and we are still the world’s 
experts. We could have rested on our laurels but we 
didn’t. We moved into other fields, fields as diverse as 
electronics and nuclear engineering. Now the bundle 


of fur we called Flight Refuelling is quite a small part 
of our activities; albeit an important part. The name 
is misleading. We could change it but we don’t think 
we will. So when you want a contaminometer or a 
flexible coupling, or any of the many things we make, 
and discover the best people to approach are Flight 
Refuelling Limited, don’t be surprised. Just 
remember Fido when he was eight weeks old.. 





in the service of industry 


& skip-lo~air rtfiniimg • Nuclear engineering • Indnarinl electromen * Fuel (S fiwd syuem neceaartes Filtration eguipments ’ Opto-^ketroma 
Induttrial level & getughtg eqmpmem * Target syitemt * Airport ground fieeUmg equipment • PihtUss aircraft control eyitems • General engheermg 

Flight Refuelling Limited, 
Wimborne, Dorset, England. 
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Insurance Company Limited 



Extracts from the Chairman's Statement for 1971 


The forty-second Annual General Meeting 
of the Company will be held on 14 June in 
London. The following arc summarised 
extracts from the Statement by the Chair¬ 
man. Mr. Lucas John Ralli; 

It was with great regret that we received 
the resignation of our Chairman, the Rt. 
Hon. the Ix>rd Boyd-Carpenter who was 
required to relinquish his directorship of the 
Company upon taking up his appointment 
as full-time Chairman of the Civil Aviation 
Authority on 1 April 1972. He takes with 
him our gratitude for his valuable services 
to the Company and our good wishes in his 
new appointment. 

On the 9 June 1971 Sir Richard Clarke 
KCB. QBE accepted an invitation to join 
the Board. His wide knowledge and 
experience will be of great value to us. 

The year under review has not been with¬ 
out its problems but the Consolidated 
Accounts reflect the successful progress that 
has been made. 

Combined Marine and Aviation AceounI 

The slight reduction of premium income is 
due to the revaluation of the US Dollar 
which had the effect of reducing income by 
some £400.000, and to the increase of some 
£275.(XX) in the cost of run off reinsurance. 

From the balance resulting on assessment 
of the 1%8 and 1969 underwriting years at 
31 December 1971 a transfer of £8(X),000 
has been made to Profit and l.oss Account. 

1970 Account is confidently expected to 
produce a profit on assessment at 31 
December 1972. 

Marina Aeeount 

The Marine Account continues to develop 
satisfactorily both as to spread of business 
and profitability despite the adverse factors 
affecting international marine insurance. 

Considerably increased competition for 
business is being experienced following the 
development of a general view that the 
London Market has achieved a profitable 
basis. 

A full realisation of the effects of the in- 
fialionary trend, of the ever present possi- 
biliiy of a rcTH:tilion of the 1969 pattern of 
very large tanker losses and that the 
improvement in results from containerised 


cargoes may well be only temporary should 
lead to a more sober assessment of the 
factors involved. 

The demand for cover for very large units 
continues to exercise the market. The liquid 
gas carrier is the latest in the series of large 
and specialised vessels which add further to 
the danger of unbalancing a portfolio as it is 
quite possible that cover for values of up to 
8100 million will be required. 

It is vital to create adequate reserves from 
underwriting profits if these challenges are 
to be met adequately. Without sufficient 
resolution to correct any inadequacy of 
rating the Marine market could soon return 
to the period of unprofltability of recent 
past years. 

Aviation 

1969 Underwriting Account closed with a 
satisfactory profit and the open years of 
account are showing good progress. 

The continued good record on major 
scheduled airlines has given rise to more 
intense competition, which includes the 
United States life companies who have 
entered the field in a substantial way. The 
experience coupled with the competition 
have caused a severe reduction in rates on 
airline business, and the same reductions 
have carried through to small aircraft 
business where they certainly arc not 
justified. 

Non-Marim (London and Spaoial 
Rainiuranoi Aooountt) 

The overall reduction in premium income 
entered in the year is a further reflection of 
the measures taken to improve the content 
of both these accounts. The satisfactory 
development of the 1969, 1970 and 1971 
Underwriting Accounts to dale appears now 
to confirm (he correctness of these measures. 

FIra Aoefdant and Miaoallaniovs Inturnnea 
(UK and Ovapsaoi) ' 

The improving trend in the part of the Home 
Fire Account which was continued resulted 
in a small surplus. 

A larger volume of Motor business was 
accepted in the UK during 1971 which to¬ 
gether with rate increases implemented 


during that year resulted in a much higher 
premium income. Although motor business 
is now showing an improving trend, it has 
still not achieved profitability and with 
inflation continuing to be a serious problem 
the Company decided to introduce further 
increases in motor premium rates o.m 1 May 
1972. 

Overseas, the net result of our much 
reduced operations was a small loss. 

InvMtmants 

The gross consolidated investment income 
for 1971 at £1,305.000 represents a rise of 
8%. If the Dollar content of both 1970 and 
1971 investment income were to be valued 
at the rate applied to 1971 income, namely 
$2.55 to the £1, the comparative rise would 
amount to I2i%. 

Total invested assets of £21,375,000 were 
£6,416,000 greater than at the end of the 
previous year. 

The surplus of market values over balance 
sheet values increased significantly in 1971 
and has continued to improve in 1972. 


# # # 

The Directors consider that the results 
justify the payment of an increased dividend, 
and accordingly they are recommending a 
Anal dividend of 181% to make a total 
dividend for the year 1971 of 26% (1970 
- 22t%). 

From balances available the opportunity 
has been taken to provide additional reserves 
to all trading accounts over and above those 
held to cover expected future claims, and 
the General Reserve has also been increased. 
Despite the problems which are affecting all 
insurers, your Company is in a strong 
position to accept the challenges and to 
continue to move ahead. 

At the Annual General Meeting, prop¬ 
osals will be put to shareholders that, having 
regajxl to the development of the business 
during the last few years and the strong 
reserve position, the issued share capital be 
increased to £2,500,000 by capitalising part 
of the reserves and that each £1 share be 
subdivided into two shares of 50p. 


Cop/es of the futt Report, At^counts end Chairmen's Statement can be obtained rm epp/ieetfon tp the Seereteryet 70f72t(ing WiHiam Street, London CC4N 7B7 


rrUE ORION INSURANCE COMPANY UMITED IS A MEMBER OF THE SRIIISH INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 
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THE ORION INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


CONSOLIDATED RESULTS 
UNDERWRITING 


Marine and Aviation 

1971 

1970 


£*000 

rooo 

Premiums. 

10,844 

11.113 

Transfer to Profit end Loss account. 

Transfer of additional reserve from Profit and Loss 

800 

— 

Appropriation account. 

400 

— 

Fund . 

14,480 

12.408 


133% 

112% 


Non-Marins (London and Spacial Rainauranca) 



£'000 

rooo 

Premiums. . 

444 

594 

Transfer from Profit and Loss account (loss) . 

Transfer of additional reserve from Profit and Loss 

(40) 

-■ 

Appropriation account . ... 

100 

70 

Fund. . 

1,290 

1.373 


290% 

231% 


Fira Accldant and Miaeallanaoua (UK and Ovaraaaa) 



£'000 

£000 

Premiums . . 

1.455 

974 

Transfer from Profit and Loss account (loss) . 

Transfer of additional reserve from Profit and Loss 

(279) 

(246) 

Appropriation account. 

150 

— 


INVESTMENT INCOME 



£'000 

COOO 

Income from investments . 

1,305 

1,210 

PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


£000 

rooo 

Profit for the year. .... . 

1,678 

788 

Lass taxation... . . 

265 

22 

Net Profit . 

1,313 

766 

Transfer of additional reserve to; 



Marine arrd Aviation. . 

400 

—. 

Non>Marine (London and Special Reinsurance). 

100 

70 

Fira, Accident and Miscallanaous . ... 

150 

— 

Transfer to: 



General Reserve . 

200 

— 

Development and Continoency Reaanre . 

31 

200 


432 

496 

Add balance from last year... 

657 

498 

difference on dollar revaluation ... . 

29 

-- 

Total available . 

1,118 

994 

Out of which: 



Dividend of 26% (1970—22i%). 

390 

337 

Undiatrlbutod Profit. 

728 

657 


NET ASSETS 


Represented by: 

Capital Issued. 

Capital Reserve. 

General Reserve. 

Development and Continoancy Reserve... 

Profit and Loss Account Balance.. 

£'000 

1,600 
. 1,905 

600 
200 
728 

rooo 

1,500 

1.595 

400 

200 

657 

Shareholders* Funds . 

49^ 

4.352 




totalASSITS 

"TooT 

45,974 

34J06 


NOTE: 

Ov9 to 0 cfungo I 0 iho of oeeount/ng, tot§/ tsBOts 
fot fBTt ho¥o boon kiofooood By o^pfOKknotofy £0m. 



Gifbs that create 
goodwill every day 


The Economist Desk and Pocket Diaries, beautifully 
made, absolutely practical, unique reference books, make 
splendid gifts for even the most difficult to please. 

They can be lastingly identified with your company. 

The covers can be gold -blocked with your company 
emblem and your customers' or business associates' 
names or initials. 

Your own publicity orspecial information pages can 
be bound in. 

Just give us your list and we will gift-wrap each diary, 
enclose your personal card, and send it anywhere in the 
world. For colour brochure, prices and quantity 
discounts, send this coupon to: 

FRaymond Coles, The Economist Diary Division, "1 
25 St. James's Street,London SW1A 1HG 
Tel: 01 -930 5155. Telex: 24344 

Please send me The Economist Diary Company Gift Brochure. 

NAME . 

POSITION. 

ADDRESS. 


L_. 
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lamiads 
continuing 
story of 
record 
results 

■ Group pre-tax profit up 
£1-654 million 

■ Earnings per share 

show 35-2 per cent increase 

■ Roadstone Division's pre-tax 
profits rise 21 per cent 

■ Better profits 

for Construction Division 

■ ''Substantial recovery" by 
Bitumen Products Division— 
pre-tax profits more 

than double 

■ Engineering Division has 
difficult year, but main loss 
makers are sold 

■ Limmer acquisition will mean 
considerable new outlets for 
Group's resources 

■ Tarmac Group to make 
further progress in 1972 

From Mr. Robin G. Martin's Statement 1971 

Copies of the 1971 Report and Accounts may 
be obtained from ; The Registrar, Tarmac Limited, 
Etiingshall, Wolverhampton, WV4 6JP. 



Extracts from the Address by 
The President 
Brian H. Malyon at the 
Annual General Meeting 
— 23 May 1972 

A subject which is largely domestic to brokers but 
certainly affects the whole market, can be summed up 
in the word standards. Every business has to fight to 
get established and struggle to improve its position. 
Insurance brokers arc no exception. Our forebears 
who founded the Corporation saw this very clearly 
and they saw that it was only by setting and 
maintaining the highest standards that they would 
win acceptance, first in the insurance industry and 
later, in the wider fields of government and corri- 
merce. 1 really do believe, provided this course is 
followed with good judgement, that we have no 
cause to alter it, nor should we fail to recognise that 
it has brought us to our present position and steered 
us through some very difficult episodes. 

But, having won recognition and having established 
a position, one is wise to consolidate standards with a 
view to meeting future challenges and changes. For 
almost as long as I have been connected with the 
Corporation the problem of consolidation has faced 
us and various courses of action have in turn been 
considered and rejected. A lot of the present 
difficulty centres round, not so much our position in 
the market, but our position with our worldwide 
public and the unfortunate lack of copyright to the 
title ‘insurance broker’. 

It is in the field of innovation that the broker does 
his best work and makes his greatest contribution. 
Innovation, except on rare occasions, is not always the 
result of new ideas but the application of a fresh mind 
to established principles. And it is certainly not the 
broker alone who can produce the technical 
innovations. It is the freedom of the brokers working 
within the framework of the total market that can 
most likely produce the breakthrough. So if market 
procedures for the great mass of regular insurance 
business can be rationalised to the extent which I 
believe possible, then not only shall brokers have a 
more positive climate in which to work but there will 
be a better division of management time. 



The Corporatboof Insunmce^ 

IS St. Helen‘$ Place. Loodon, EC3A 6DS 
01-S88 4387 
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Those engines made our 
TriStar the quietest jetliner in 
the world. (The U.S.A.'s Federal 
Aviation Administration has made 
it official. The TriStar is the quiet¬ 
est jetliner now flying.) 

That's why two of the biggest 
airlines in the world ordered it. They 
wanted to get people off the ground 
with a minimum of noise. 

And that's just what the RB.211 
engine does. It has fewer moving, 
noise-making parts. Noise is designed 
out of the engine. Not just muffled out. 

The L-1011 will take off with more 



than twice the thrust of older 
jets. And with less than half the 
annoying jet noise. That's 
documented by acoustical 
annoyance studies published 
in U.S. Government reports. 
Eastern and TWA aren't the 
only leading airlines with orders in 
for the TriStar. Air Canada, Delta 
and PSA have ordered it, too. And 
so has Court Line, the British tour 
carrier. 

Thanks to Rolls-Royce, airports 
will be quieter all over the world. 

The world's quietest 
The Lockheed L-lOll TriStar. 
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BUSINESS 


International 


The Japanese say it again. But 
can they really turn off those 
exports ? 


I’he Japanese arrived at Wednesday’s 
opening of the thVee-day ministerial 
meeting in Paris of the Organisation 
for Economic Co-operation and 
Development as if they had flown in 
on angels’ wings. Tucked underneath 
their arms was a new 7-point pro- 
^'ramme, hurriedly given Japanese 
government approval, which osten- 
.^ihly aims at bringing a “ more orderly 
marketing” (ic, reductions) of Japan’s 
exports and a boost to its imports. This, 
they hoped, would allay the rising 
indignation of the Europeans and 
Americans over Japanese trading 
practices (ie, export resourcefulness and 
( ornpejtiitiveness). It is galling everyone 
else that Japan still piles up huge 
trade surpluses despite the yen up- 
vdlualtion. 

Unfortunately for the Japanese the 
other 23 member-countries of the 
<^)ECD had heard it all before. This 
7’point Japanese programme is actually 
rather vaguer than the previous 8-point 
Japanese programme which it replaces 
hut which was never energetically 
implemented (May 6th, page 106). 
Die intent is said to be to reduce 
Japan's official reserve holdings from 
tlieir $16,5 billion to below $10 
billion, but by when nobody has said. 

No doubt, the Japanese government 
will try to do something to stimulate 
capital outflows and discourage 
inflows (ie, it will help to finance 
Japanese economic imperialism, while 
keeping foreign multinational cor- 
[)orations out of Japan). One of the 
two positive steps announced this week 
'vas that the government will make 
loans totalling nearly $3 billion, at 3 per 
cent interest, to Japanese firms that 
undertake ovemas exploration for oil 
and other natural resources. The other 
thait the Bank of Japan will 
require a 25 per cent leserve require¬ 


ment on funds deposited after June 
1st by foreigners in free yen accounts 
with commeroial banks in Japan. 

'But if the government tries to trim 
1972’s visible trade surplus—which still 
looks as if it might reach very close to 
last year’s $8| billion—‘it will face 
strong resistance from businessmen. 
Carmakers and electronics mami- 
facturers, for instance, have so far suc¬ 
cessfully undermined any government 
moves towards quota systerrus to regulate 
their exports. The government is talking 
afwjut untying some of Japan’s over¬ 
seas aid, but there are howls of protest 
from industrialists to whom no 
business is like tied aid business. 
Japanese businessmen think that the 
best way to stop the export surplus is to 
inflate the domestic economy; they are 
asking for a large supplementary 
budget to pump money into the 
economy, accompanied by cuts in taxa¬ 
tion. Academics are in favour of 
another upvaluation of the yen; a 
leading economic research institute has 
just propo.sed al)Out a 5 per cent u]>- 
valuation of the yen next spring. Both 
government and businessmen growl 
unitedly at this. 


From Tokyo to 
Paris _ 

Some of the steam was taken out of 
this week’s meeting by Mr John 
Connally’s disappearance from the 
American Treasui^'. His successoi, Mr 
George Shultz, has not yet -taken over, 
and the American delegation was 
headed by Mr John Irwin, number two 
in the State Department. But it 
included .Mr William Eberle, President 
Nixon’s top trade negotiator, who has 
just come back, apparently crnptv- 


handed, from a visit to I’okyo. I'his is 
not an encouraging sign for Mr John 
Davies, Britain’s trade minister, who 
goes to Japan next week, taking with 
him the complaints of British manu¬ 
facturers who arc suffering f 'om a 
switch in the Japanese export drive, 
particularly in colour television sets, 
from the German market to Briitain. 
Mr Davies may have to settle for 
more trade meetings with the 
Japanese this siimmcr, which is all Mr 
Eberle seems to have got. 

Tlie trade war is not just being 
fought by the rest agaia-^t Japan. Euro¬ 
peans arc concerned at mounting 
evidence of American protectionism. 
The Americans say they are merely 
kicking against Japanese practices, 
particularly in electronic products : but 
if they impose countervailing duties, 
European exports will also be hit. 

The ministers gathered in Paris this 
week avoided the danger of grouping 
themselves into three defiantly opposing 
trading blocks, but partly because 
they were also arguing about something 
else. A lot of their debate was taken up 
with procedural questions related to 
future negotiations on trade and 
monetary reforms. The OECD wants 
to be responsible for the co-ordination 
of any such reforms. I'he multiplicity 
of international organistfitions now con¬ 
cerned is likely t(j make considerable 
confusion even worse confounded. 
Somebody has to suggest soon that 
some institutions should be shut out. 
'Fhe Japanese, who are only just l)egin- 
ning to feel their strengdi in these 
forum.s, could be the ones to say it. 
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Rhodesia 

Still booming 

The Rhodesian economy is bowling 
along at such a rate that a posiitive 
yes from the Pearce commission and 
the immediate removal of sanctions 
would ver>' likely have overheated 
it. Last year the country’s real income 
grew by an unexpeoled lo per cenl^, 
which was faster than Japan. Unlikfe 
in Japan, however, this puft Rhodesia’s 
balance of payments £iim in the red 
for the first time since UDI. If all 
resitrictiiiontfi were taken off 'trade with 
Britain and the United States rthe ortly 
two major trading partners that are 
more-or-less observing sanctions), the 
demand for imports from them would 
send 'thiji deficit soaring. And the 
Rhodesian dollar is already badly 
strained by the recent devaluation of 
die Sooth African rand. 

Some .local industries would have 
been sorely hiit if sanctions came off. 
Rhodesia’s buoyant economy has been 
nurtured in an increasingly hothouse 
atmosphere. Tire growth sectors have 
been overwhelmingly on the white side 
of the fence. Buroprean agricukure, 
tourism and city construction all 
improved by a massive 17 per cent in 
1971. White income rates are now 
increasing by 9 per cervt a year, almost 
twice the growth in black incomes. For 
the firs^t time the already large gap 
between the incomes of the two races 
is widening. 

A number of secondary industries 
have blossomed which in circumstances 
of freer 'trade would never have had a 
place in Rhodesia. If sanctions ever do 
come off, tariffs are almost bound to 
be inoreaised to protect them. Rhodesia 
needs all the growdi it can generate 
if it is to avoid widespread unemploy- 
nient. According to the Pearce com¬ 
mission, 58 per cent of the populartiion 
IS under 18 years old. An increasing 
number of Africans who should be 
funnelled into responsible jobs in 
industry are remaining on the land, 
where productivity is falling sharply— 
although figures from the Ministry of 
Finance make life seem much rosier 
llian it is. 

Yet it IS the blacks in indastr^^ who 
ha\f come out inosit stridently against 
seitll'muMit. The opposition was pand- 
cularly strong arnotig the country’s 
minevvt)rkers, who produce one-third 
of Rhodesia's exports, even though no 
sector of the economy would benefit 
more from the removal of sanctions. 
Akhough sales of gold will climb from 
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Source Rhodesian Ministry of Finance 


theiir present £7.5m a year with the 
higher gold j^rice, Lord Pearce’s no 
is certain to hold back exports of 
asbestos, copper, nickel and chrome ; 
with the exception of tobacco, these 
are the products that Rhodesia’s erst¬ 
while clientB most need. The United 
States is already moving to reimpose its 
ban on clrrome imports, and in Britain 
the intention that sanctions will remain 
has cut the share prices of -the major 
mining houses in Rhodesia—^Turner 
and Ncwall, Lonrho and Rio Tinto- 
Zinc. 

In the first five months of 1972, 
Rhodesia’s growth rate has slowed 
down. But it is still among the boom 
economies of the world. If Rhodesia’s 
trade ever is opened up to other 
countries, then the Rhodesian dollar is 
almost certain to have to follow the 
rand into devaluation ; but that is no 
longer a terrorising word. 

Mxon visit _ 

Computers for 
commies _ 

The United States has for years for¬ 
bidden its computer companies to trade 
with Russia and^ thereby prevented 
other computer manufacturers in the 
we.st from doing so either. But, in a 
sudden change of policy, around 30 
American manufacturers have arrang^ 
a small and politically discreet computer 
exhibition in Moscow to coincide with 
President Nixon’s visit. The giants, 
International Business Machines and 
Honeywell, are ab.sent. But', almost 
everybody else who matters in the 


^ 1972 

industry is displaying his all, with the 
blessing and prior approval of tlie 
American Department of Commerce. 

The Russians will take advantage of 
any goodwill generated by the Presi¬ 
dent’s visit to snap up as much as 
they can. Ludicrously, there are only 
about 4,000 computers in the whole 
Soviet Union. Many of these are 
American machines purchased through 
devious back door deals in western 
Europe which the United States, des¬ 
pite its official opposition, has been 
powerless to stop. But the Russians 
have run into problems of botli how 
to work them efficiently (an IBM 
reference manuall 'is not enough to g<i 
by) and, more important, how to ser¬ 
vice them ; they have neither 
spares—which they cannot easily buv 
—nor the technical skill. 

Worse, the Russians have beerj 
unable to get their hands on any oi 
the new generation of big capacity 
computers. Most of their present 
machines are not only secondhand but 
in the medium range. So the present 
American exhibition of big machines 
built by Burroughs, Control Data and 
Univac will be an eye-opener. Although 
the Russians have put massive research 
into developing their own large-scale 
computers, they have failed miserably. 
Their smaller range machines will 
present a stiffer domestic competition 
to the computers being shown by Digi¬ 
tal Equipment Corporation and Hew¬ 
lett-Packard. 

A major reason for Russia’s back¬ 
wardness has been its failure to keep 
up with the attachments that are an 
essential part of computer installations 
and witli the development of magnetic 
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HAUFAX 

BUILDING SOCIETY 


Points from the Statement by 

the President Mr. Ian Maclean 

presented at the 

119th Annual General Meeting on 22nd May 1972 

The assets of the Halifax increased by £402,347,311 (or 20.2%) to a total of £2,398,008,150 at 
the 31st January 1972. This was the greatest annual increase In the history of the Society. 

Receipts from investors were a record at £788,180,000, withdrawals were £481,720,000, the net 
investment inflow being £306,460,000, the highest ever recorded by any building society. 

The Society advanced on mortgage the record sum of £525,500,000, an increase of 35.7% on the 
previous year's total of £387,230,000. Some of this increase was due to inflation, but not alt of it, 
since the number of hew mortgages granted rose from 101,000 in 1970 to 118,000 in 1971. Of that 
total of £525 million, £141 million, or 28% was lent on new houses, and £84 million, or 16.6%, on 
houses built before 1919. 34,686 loans, nearly 30% of the total number, were made to applicants 
25 years of age or under, the big majority of whom will have been first-time purchasers. 

No-one can have viewed without concern the recent accelerated rise in house prices. This rise has 
been reflected in the Society's own experience. The average new mortgage granted by the Society 
in 1970 was £3,630: in 1971 it was £4,250. in the first quarter of 1972 it rose to £4,750. 

The rapid increase seems likely to be mainly due to the simultaneous effect of three things: the 
rise in incomes during the last few years, an increase in the volume of credit available (not confined 
solely to building societies), and a serious shortage of houses for sale. To these can be added the 
pressure on the South-East, where the problem is most acute. 

It is argued that what is happening now is that the average level of house prices has been catching 
up with the average level of earnings. I think the problem is not as simple as that. If earnings are 
overtaken, and since the cost of housing is so important a charge on incomes, the significance of 
such a trend for the economy as a whole cannot be overlooked. 

The question of the availability of credit in relation to the existing supply of houses for sale is one 
which causes me concern. It is fashionable to suggest, on the one hand, that building societies 
should substantially restrict lending, and, on the other, that they should help by making credit 
available on easier terms. Severe rationing of loans would have snags. For example, many people 
might be prevented from buying houses who could in fact afford to do so. It would also check the 
revival of the private house-building programme. 

Making credit available on easier terms would add to the demand and therefore to the pressure 
on pricds. Moreover, in my view it is wrong to encourage people to take on commitments beyond 
their powers. 

Prices will not stop going up if the loan market chases them without regard to any other 
considerations. Building societies have the difficult job of seeking a balance in policy between 
encouraging building and meeting reasonable demands on reasonable terms without adding to 
inflation by stretching lending policies. 

Hopes (which I share) have been expressed that prices will stabilize this year. This means an 
increase in building, together with more building land being released. It is also essential that there 
should be adequate mortgage funds to support this expansion. Moreover, it is important that 
Governmental regional policies be directed to easing the pressure on certain areas, notably the 
South-East. 

The Society's reserves were £72,792,521, or 3.03% of total assets, at 31 st January 1972, compared 
with £59,134,629, or 2.96%, at the end of the previous year. Liquid funds were 17.8% of total assets 
compared with 17.5% a year ago. 

The Socie^'s holdings of British Government Securities at 31 st January 1972 had a market value 
some £28 million in excess of their book value. 

Open accounts at the end of the year for the first time exceeded 3 m?llion. It is the concern of the 
Board that everything possible be done to ensure adequate facilities for members who visit our 
offices. 

This means a big and continuing programme of improvement or re-housing of existing offices. 
Last year projects were completed in some 27 cities or towns and similar plans are being carried out, 
or proposed, for a further 43 premises. During the year branches have been opened at Haverfordwest, 
Pontefract, Salisbury and South Shields, additional branches have been opened in Hull, Liverpool 
and Preston. 

Work on the new Head Office building is progressing satisfactorily and we hope that thjs time 
next year the structure will be complete. 

Last year I mentioned our plans for linking all branches to the central computer by means of 
"on line" terminals. This operation, involving the Post Office, the computer manufacturer and Halifax 
staff, has gone smoothly. Terminals are operating in over half of the Society's branches. Jt is hoped 
that by the end of October remaining blanches will be linked. 

HALIFAX BUILDING SOCIETY, HALIFAX, LONDON AND THE PROVINCES 
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C. E. Heath & Co. Limited 


Statement by the Chairman, Mr. D. H. Erlabach 


The sixty-third ennua!general meeting of C. £, Heath 
& Co. Limited will be held at 11 a.m. on 26th June 
1972 at Winchester House, 100 Old Broad Street, 
London, E.C.2. The following is the full text ofjhe 
statement made by the Chairman, Mr. D. H. Erlebach, 
which has been circulated with the Directors' Report 
and Accounts for the fifteen months ended 31st 
March 1972. 

THE PAST YEAR'S TRADING. The most 
satisfactory aspect of the past year has been the 
increase in broking profits. Very little of this increase is 
attributable to the acquisition of new subsidiaries and 
the figures represent a considerable advance on 1970. 
This improvement applied over all the operating 
companies, indicating progress throughout our 
broking operations. 

Although a good level was achieved, the under- 
writing profit commission earned did not reach parity 
with last year's result. Nevertheless, the percentage 
of profit on the 1969 underwriting account (on which 
the 1971 -72 profit commission is earned) was almost 
identical with that earned on the 1968 account. 
However, the premium income expressed in sterling 
was somewhat reduced as a result of dollar devalua¬ 
tion and, consequently, the total earnings were 
similarly affected. 

Investment income and interest were, as anticipated, 
less than in 1970. The reduction is almost entirely 
due to the lower interest rates obtaining during the 
period under review. The market valuation of the 
investment portfolio at the 31 st March, 1972, shows 
an excellent appreciation of £1,114,000 over book 
values and our thanks are due to Messrs. Brown, 
Shipley & Co. Limited for their skill and advice in this 
connection. 


PROSPECTS. I feel that we are now organised to 
deal with a further expansion on the broking side and 
a number of opportunities are presenting themselves 
to us. in spite of the fact that world markets are 
becoming considerably more competitive, I am 
confident that your Company will maintain its share 
of any increase that is available. 

On the underwriting side, the open years of 1970 and 
1971 continue to show the favourable trends 
previously reported and it is reasonable to expect a 
continuing benefit from the underwriting operations. 
The 1972 underwriting account is, of course, in its 
early stages and no real trend has yet emerged. 
Further, we expect the Australian underwriting 
agencies to make an increased contribution in the 
current year. 

Present indications are that investment income 
should be maintained at something very close to the 
1971-72 level and, if interest rates move in our 
favour, it is possible that a small increase may be 
forthcoming. 

DIRECTORS. Following the sale of Excess 
Insurance Company Limited's holding in your 
Company, Mr. H. G. Jago resigned from the Board 
on the 31st July, 1971. We are very grateful to him 
for his help and advice during his period of office. 
Messrs. J. M. Couper-Johnston, R. W. Fielding and 
J. R. Mikami joined the Board on the 1 st May, 1972, 
and propositions for their re-election will be 
submitted to you at the Annual General Meeting. 
STAFF. I would like to express my gratitude to the 
staff who have, through their hard work and loyal 
support, enabled us to present to you such a 
satisfactory position for the Company. 


RECORD OF INCOME AND PROFITS FOR THE FIVE YEARS 1967-1972 



1971-72 

1970 

1969 

1968 

1967 


£'000 

£000 

£'000 

£000 

£000 

Income 

Brokerage 

3,307 

2,725 

2,644 

2.497 

2,356 

Underwriting Commission 

403 

429 

9 

20 

11 

Underwriting Fees and expenses 

recovered 

939 

630 

422 

429 

347 

Investment income and interest 

494 

540 

471 

387 

361 


5,143 

4,324 

"TSiS 

T553 


Operating profit 

1,580 

1.358 

990 

977 

944 

Other income less expenditure 

96 

(115) 

(89) 

(IS) 

(19) 

Profit before tax 

1,676 

1,243 

901 

962 

925 

Profit after tax 

954 

713 

486 

532 

461 

Earnings per share 

14.9p 

11 Ip 

7.6p 

8.3p 

7.2p 

Gross dividends per share 

lO.Op 

7.4p 

6.7p 

6.7p 

6.5p 

Dividend cover 

1.5 

1.5 

1.1 

1.2 

1.1 


The above mentioned figures do not include extraordinary items and have been adjusted, where appropriate, to take account of the 
Staff Trust Fund reorganisation, repayment of the preference share capital and corporation tax relief on franked Investment income. 
For 1967 to 1970 the figures are tor each twelve months period ending 31st December. For 1971-1972 the figures are for the 
twelve months ending 31st March 1972. 



Copies of the Directors* Report end Accounts ere obtaineble from 
the Secretery, C. E. Heeth B Co. Limited, Benkside House, 

1071112 Leedenheti Street, London EC3A 4AJ. 
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tapes. These the Americans have 
brought with them. Some companies 
like Mohawk Data Systems are showing 
advanced equipment for preparing data 
for computers. 

European companies have some 
reason to be cross that the Americans 
have allowed this range of technology 
to be available to the Russians, despite 
the Nato embargo on such technological 
trade with ithe oommuniist coointries. 
Russia’s massive demand for computers 
is not a market that the Europeans 
can afford to neglect once the Ameri¬ 
cans have dodged under the accepted 
rules. American companies are, on the 
whole, markedly reluctant to talk about 
wha't they are doing in Moscow this 
week. But they should no longer be 
allowed to try to stop European com¬ 
puter companies from going flat out 
for all the iron curtain trade they can 
get. 

Gas centrifuges 

Lucky seven _ 

1 here is increasingly good news about 
the German, British and Dutch pro¬ 
ject for devdoping gas centrifuges to 
(riridh uranium, in place of the present 
huge separation plants. Scepticism 
ailx>u<t whether the fas^-spinniing 
centrifuges would have an economic 
life is not as ^strong as it was. The 
photographs on this page show, in 
more detail than it is usually possible 
to get, what the equipment is beginning 
to look like. The little spinning pots 
and their bearings are now expected 
to have an average life of at It st 


seven years, and no one is seriously 
interested in their lasting any longer. 
As a production unit will probably 
consist of banks of up to 4,000 of these 
pots spinning simultaneOuriy, a short 
working life and a high rate of 
replacement would not only have 
wrecked the economics of the centri¬ 
fuge process ; they would have raised 
serious difficulties about establishing 
manufacturing facilities to turn out 
the spares fast enough. 

Britain and Europe are expected to 
have 90,000 megawatts of inuclear 
generating pliant running by 1980, 17.5 
per cent of total generating oapao^. If 
all the fuel for this has to come from 
Anjerica, as it would have to if 
Europe did not build its own separa¬ 
tion plant, the balance of payments 
implications would be alarming, and 
the political implications even more so. 
Europe would need enrichment 
capacity of the order of 8,000-9,000 
tons of separative work units (ic, plant 
capable of sej>arating this tonnage of 
uranium a year). The German, British 
and Dutoli triparti'te company 
Ur^nco (Uranium Enrichment Com- 
pany) now plans to have enough 
centrifuges installed by 1980 to handle 
3,f)Oo tons of .separative work units 
annually. The balance wiW come from 
America for a while, but Urenco 
will gradually build up its capacity. 

The French still want Europe to 
adopt the gaseous diffusion method: 
the process develoi>ed by the Ameri¬ 
cans and later by the Brkish, and on 
which the French have spent huge 
amounts at their Pierrelatte plant to 
produce heavily enriched uranium for 


bombs. But the French have never 
been able to answer criticisms that 
ga.seous diffusion cats up too much 
electrical power to be economical in 
an area such as Europe where elec¬ 
tricity is dear. Gaseous diffusion also 
requires huge amounts of water for 
cooling, and the nuclear power 
plants tlieansedves allready look like 
using up all available coolant water. 

Urenco sli'll faces thorny decisions. 
Construction of a £2(yni plant, with 
a capacity of 300 tons of separative 
work units a year» should begin in 
*973 J ^ not yet been 

agreed upon. The idea of having two 
plants, one in Britain and one in 
Holland, has been dropped. The choice 
comes down to Britain or Holland ; 
world opinion probably would not 
tolerate such a plant in Germany, 
even though the lightly enriched 
uranium it produces could not be used 
for bombs. A common design for the 
centrifuges must ako be hammered 
out eventually. But the initial 300-ton 
plant could be built using several 
types, if friction among the three 
countries prevents agreement being 
reached isoon. 

EEC lorries _ 

Axle weighting 

Brussels 

Transport has always been die 
Cinderella of the common jx>]icies 
provided for in tlie Treaty of Rome. 
Last week’s provisional agreement on 
the maximum weights and measures of 
goods vehicles has accordingly been 
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iiailcd as a breakthrough by the Six, 
even if the implementation of the 
agreement has been put off until 1980 
for international traffic and 1985 for 
doniestir. That the Six want a 
ministerial meeting with Britain on the 
question—the first meeting since the 
consultation pi’ocediii’c for new mem¬ 
bers was introduced last November— 
shows that London is still very unhappy 
alK>ut it all. Indetnl, as the British 
Minister for Lransport Industries, Mr 
John Peyton, announced on Wednes¬ 
day, if the agreement goes through 
as it stands he will ban lorries with 
axle weights above the present British 
maximum from trunk routes, and so 
effectively kc<*p them out. 

In community terms the newly- 
agreed niaximuni axle weight of ii 
tons represents a compromise between 
the present 10 tons applied by the 
Netherlands, (Germany and Italy (and 
Britain and Ireland) ami the 13 tons 
permitted in France, Belgium and 
Luxemburg (though Belgium and 
Luxemburg were planning to reduce 
the limit to 10 tons). Equally, die 
proposed maximum overall weight of 
40 tons is a compromise between the 
current maximum of 38 tons in France, 
(iermany and Belgium and the 50-ton 
limit aliowed by the Dutcli, though 
of course it is much higher than the 
32 tons of Brittain and Ireland. 

The economic argument in favour 
of the lower axle weights is largely 
a question of increased road main¬ 
tenance costs. 7 'he deterioration of the 
road surface increases exponentially 
with the increase in axle weight. 
According to studies carried out in 
America, an increase in the maximum 
jx^rmissible axle weights from 10 to 
13 tons would increase road wear by 
190 [)er cent and an increase to 11.5 
tons (the original compromise formula 
profiosed by the commission) by 70 
|rer cent. 

The decision to delay the introduc¬ 
tion of the new weights until the end 
of the decade w^is a conce^ssion to the 


French, who pointed out that Berliet 
lorries have an axle weight of 13 tons 
and will have to be redesigned with 
—as is now agreed—financial aid from 
the French taxpayer to help it do so. 
It is by no means certain, of course, 
that the agreement will actually be 
adopted by the EEC]. Theie arc .still 
various technical reservations to be 
ironed out, while the Germans, who.se 
motorway network takes heavy ])unish- 
nient from international long-distance 
through traffic, may have second 
thoughts about accepting the increase 
to 11 tons. So the Six may yet put 
off a decision until Britain is in— 
when the common transport policy will 
have to be leviewed anyway. 

Aluminium _ 

Just keep rolling 

An embarrassing and unusual fight 
has l)roker» out in public between two 
former friends: the giant North 
American aluminium producers Alcoa 
and Alcan. Alcoa has persuaded the 
American government that aluminium 
is being dumped aorosis the lx>rder 
from Canada at unreal prices. Alcan 
denies it. The fight, which comes 
shortly after President Nixon's visit 
to Canada in an attempt to soothe 
that country’s growing economic 
nationalism, now promises to be bitter. 

Alcan has begun diverting more of 
its aluminium production to the 
United States as its European smelters 
start to come on stream. Canadian 
.sales of aluminium to America zoomed 
by 30 per cent last year to 440,000 
tons even though industrial demand 
was way down. Alcan has $500111 
invested in plant in the United States 
but not enough to use all the ingot 
available. Alcoa, which used to own 
Alcan before ai>ti-tirust rules broke 
the company in two, has therefore 
suddenly found its own backyard 
threatened. 


There is also the delicate question 
of price. Alcoa, in common with other 
American producers like Kaiser, wants 
to push up prices as the economy 
recovers. But Alcan, which usually 
.sells at a slight discount in the 
American market, i.s keeping prices 
back. The Administration, anxious to 
avoid a quarrel with Canada, i.s in 
a quandary. 

The industry has nominally set its 
|>rice at 25 cents a Ib : nobody, how¬ 
ever, is getting as much. Even if pricc.s 
harden, profits evaporate in the ma>si\e 
electricity bill that it takes to turn 
bauxite into the finished product. I'ht* 
race is to discover a new smelting tech 
nique that can cut down this bill. In 
the past 20 years the amount of jKiwci 
rf*quired has Ijeen halved. For pureh 
scientific reasons, it is usually sairl 
that it can hardly go lower. Bui 
tlierc i.s a good deal of talk in 
Alcoa'.s laboratories of new })rore.ssev 
that might, after another years 
work, find a way round this problem 
of high electricity consumption. Such 
a process would rock die aluminium 
industry. Rumours of it have alread> 
done so. 

The obviou.s way out is to use some 
other raw material than bauxite. Alcoa, 
which is now spending $35111 a year on 
research, has been talking about thiN 
with the American Administration. 
America has almost no bauxite reserves, 
although the mineral is abundant 
enough : much of it in Australia and 
the developing world. If Alcoa was to 
make aluniinium from any of the three 
raw materials that it is currently jilav- 
ing with—clay, oil shale or, the 
favourite, orthositc—it would be quite 
a shock to world trade. 

Banca Nazionale 
DeirAgricoltura SpA 

In our issue of February 19, 1972, we 
published an item concerning the 
Banca Nazionale DeirAgricoltura SjiA 
(BNA) and stated ffiat it had l>een 
taken over. 

This item was published in good 
faith and also in the light of well publi¬ 
cised negotiations regarding some of 
the BNA\s share capital. We are 
informed that no transfer of any i>ait 
of the Bank’s share capital took place. 
We are happy to clarify the situation. 

It has also been suggested that the 
item contained the implication that 
not all the assets of BNA were first 
cla.ss investments. Wc are assured itu<l 
accept the asssuranre that BNA pos- 
.scsses only first class investments and 
we apologise if any contrary' ^mpre^ 
sion was conveyed. 


Key indicators: world commodity prices 

Coffee cantata 
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laylor WDodrow Golden Jub^^ 
anoriw year of record ochievemenfc 



The 37 th Annual General Meeting of 
Taylor Woodrow Ltd. will be held in 
London on 12 th June, 1972 . 

The following are extracts from the 
Statement by the Chairman, Mr. Frank 
Taylor, circulated with the Report and 
Accounts. 

It gives me great personal pleasure to 
record that our team has again been 
honoured by receiving the Queen's Award 
to Industry. It has been conferred this 
year upon Taylor Woodrow International 
Ltd. in recognition of outstanding export 
achievement. 

As the year under review was also the 
50 th Anniversary since the foundations of 
your company were laid, it is an added 
pleasure for me to report a not unsatis¬ 
factory profit for the year and indeed it 
was a record profit for the eleventh con¬ 
secutive year. You will, I hope, agree with 
me that it is yet again a great achievement 
and a wonderful tribute to the efforts of 
thousands of loyal and devoted men and 
women of different nationalities who make 
up our Taylor Woodrow Team. 

Accounts 

The turnover of the Company and its 
subsidiaries was £121 million for 1971 , an 
increase of 2 $% over the figure of £97 
million for 1970 . Overseas turnover in 
1971 represented approximately 24^0 pf 
the total (1970 - 20 'X.), of which the main 
contributors were Australia and the Far 
East 9 %, Canada 4 %, Europe and 
other areas 8 %. The Group's share of the 
turnover of associated companies was £16 
million for 1971 compared with £11 
million for 1970 - 


4 

Invlo' oo<|ri>« 
Iniamalional 


The profit of the Company and its 
subsidiaries before depreciation and taxa¬ 
tion was £ 9 » 035 i 086 compared with 
£6,358,338 for 1970. After providing for 
depreciation, the profit for the year 
amounted to £5,884,397, an increase of 
36% over the amount of £4,320,970 for 

1970. 

After providing for taxation, deducting 
profits attributable to minority share¬ 
holders and providing for the losses of 
associated companies the net profit for 
1971 was £2,940,243 compared with 
£2,172,008 for the previous year. 

An interim dividend of 1.875P per 
share (less tax) was paid in September, 
1971 on the share capital then in issue. In 
November, 1971 the capital was increased 
by a one-for-fivc bonus issue and your 
Board now recommends a final dividend 
of 4.125P per share (less tax) to be paid on 
13 th June, 1972, on the capital as in¬ 
creased. I'hcsc dividends for the year arc 
equivalent to 5 . 69 P per share (less tax) or 
the increased capital compared with 5. op 
per share for the previous year after 
adjustment for the bonus issue. 

Good industrial relations continue to 
be an outstanding need for the future 
development and prosperity of our 
country - a goal which will be reached 
only when all scaions of industry 
realise they have a common interest at 
heart. Inflation is, as we all know, a real 
and menacing problem that affects us all. 
It will require almost superhuman efforts 
of everyone concerned if it is to be con¬ 
tained - by industry and suppliers 
keeping prices down to an absolute mini¬ 
mum and by a wise and responsible 
attitude to wage claims by the Trade 
Unions. It is most impoitant and essential 
to remember what really counts is the 
true value of money and what that money 
will buy. 

It now seems that our country is to 
join the European Economic Community 
and I am confident that this will provide 
British construction and property devel¬ 
opment companies with ample oppor¬ 
tunities for profitable business on their 
own account or in partnership with local 
companies. In the property development 
and housing fields we are dready operat¬ 
ing in Belgium, France and Majorca, and 


I believe wc have much expertise to offer, 
gained over many years from our activi¬ 
ties at home, in North America, Australia 
and elsewhere in the world. Europe is an 
exciting challenge and various sections 
of our Group arc now engaged in search¬ 
ing for suitable profitable activities in this 
greater market. 


Highlights of our 
Golden Jubilee Year 

# The 50 th Anniversary of the 
founding of Taylor Woodrow was 
celebrated by yet another year of 
record profits. 

^ Turnover was also the highest in 
the Company’s history. 

# H.R.H. Prince Charles visited the 
Royal Arms opencast coal site on 
November 1 during his South Wales 
tour. 

^ H.R.H. Princess Anne officially 
inaugurated the B.B.Cl’s Midland 
headquarters at Edgbaston on Nov¬ 
ember 10 . 

^ Monarch Investments Limited, 
our principal Canadian subsidiary, 
also celebrated its Golden Jubilee. 

^ Taylor Woodrow (Australia) Pty. 
Limited purchased an interest in 
E. A. Watts Holdings Limited, one of 
Australia’s largest buildingcompanies. 

^ Work began inMay on the £15 im. 
contract for the first phase of Notting¬ 
ham University Hospital and Medical 
School, one of the largest contracts ol 
its kind. 

# A further berth was handed over 
in September, exactly six months 
ahead of schedule, at Hast Lagoon, 
Singapore (the first feeder benh had 
been handed over ahead of schedule 
in 1970 ). 

^ In September work commenced 
on the construction of breakwaters 
for the multi-million pound Brighton 
Marina project. 




TAYLOR WOODROW 


The World-Wide Team of Engineers, Constructors and Devehq^ 
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Report record profits 
and sustained growth 


• Group pre-tax profits reach record £2-2m. 

• I arnings per 20p share at IO-2p increase for 
fourth successive year 

• Final dividend of 3-6p per share proposed, 
making total for year of 5 0p (4 0p) 

• Board have conhdence in the continuing growth 
and profitability of the Group 

• Ciroup now poised for further expansion both by the financing 
of international trade - mostl> the movement ofgoods 
between countries - and hv investment in the equity capital 

of companies belic\ed to have attractive profit potential 



TOZER KEMSLEY & MILLBOURN (no.uiNt.s) umihd 
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BANCO Dl NAPOLI 

Founded in 1539 
Head Office: Naples, Italy 
Balance sheet at 31 December, 1971 


The Annual General Meeting of the General Council of Banco di Napoli was held on AprH 28, 1972. 

The volume of Deposits, Savings Accounts, and Current Accounts at December 31, 1971 amounted to Lire 2,568,516,381,063 
which represents an increase of 10.91 per cem over the 1970 figures. 

Net profits reached the figure of Lire 1,751,740,171. After distribiltion, the capital and reserves of Banco di Napoli amount 
to Lire 60,938,478,297. 

Board of Directors — Chairmar^: Mr. Stanislao Fusco; Vice-Chairman: Mr. Roberto Laviano: General Manager: Prof 
Salvatore Guidotti. 


LIABILITIES Lire Lire 

Capital . 40,000.000,000 

Reserve . 19,837,075,634 59,837,076.634 


Deposits & Bonds . 

Current Accounts . 

Funds held Third Percies . 

Special Reserve Funds Covering 

Risks . 

Bills & Cheques . 

Credit Bonds Issued . 

Advences against Securities . 

Assets Rediscountod . 

Acceptances, Endorsements & 

Guarantees . 

Bills for Collection. 

Sundry Creditors . 

Misc. Liabilities. 

Contra Accounts 

Profit Balancn c/f to 1972 . 

Profit 1971 available fo» Distribution 

Banker's Drafts . 

Securities Deposited as per Contra 
Securities Deposited with Thkd 
Parties . 


928,954,325.663 

1,492,963,166,959 

136,598,888,441 


36,845,754,018 
46,491,191,186 
241,652,302.639 
26,796.651.556 
99,811,973,906 

128,492,199,321 

36,314,252,293 

229,167,902,352 

54,461,928.394 

5,385,216.029 

9,147.672.015 

1.751,740,171 

4.713.270,000 

702,184,171,492 

360.428,824,552 


4,622.016.406,621 


ASSETS 

Cash . 

Balances with other Banks . 

Govarnment and State guaranteed 

Securitiaa . 

Securities & Bond . 

Current Accounts . 

Advances against Securities . 

Carried Forward . 

Mutual Credits . 

Holdings . 

Premises etc . 

Acceptances & Endorsements ... .. 

Bills Receivable . 

Sundry Debitors . 

Branch Accounts . 

Misc. Assets . 

Contra Accounts . 

Banker's Drefts .. 

Securities Deposited for Third 

Parties . 

Securities Deposited as per Contra 


Lire 


418,236,943.250 

394,719,360,621 

81.794,538,157 

6.829,520,518 

395.117.837,029 


Lire 

55.553,641.597 

190,024.179,265 

493.280,387.820 


2.296,697.099.4^ 

31,656.138.506 

11.670,553.227 

128,4S2.19».U1 

68,a!5,1W.«9 

231,036,909,234 

31,971,714,674 

6 , 385 . 216 ,^ 

4,713,270,000 

702.194,171.492 

390,428,824,662 


4 , 823 , 018 , 408.821 
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BUSINESS 


Britain 


North Sea oil ought 
to be our jam 


The Governnient*s decision to coni- 
iiiission a consultants’ report on how 
Hritish industry can get a respectable 
of the North Sea oil and natural 
.i;as construction business would have 
been a good idea had someone thought 
f>f it a few years ago. As it is, British 
business is doing a fine job supplying 
offee and cigarettes to the oil rough- 
nrrks who man the drilling platforms 
but, with a few exceptions, the contracts 
fui sophisticated services and equip- 
lufiu are going to American companies. 

Hiey have tlie advantage, thanks to 
.i large domestic oil industry, of being 
well-established, but it is hardly a 
ret that much of British industry' has 
liown a lamentable lack of initiative 
HI latching on to the Nortli Sea 
bonanza. The Government should be 
applauded for finally facing up to the 
a nation, but then it must share the 
blame too. It still insists on grossly 
mulerestiniaiing in public the amount 
of oil in the North Sea, standing by 
f'^ftimates of a possible annual produc¬ 
tion rate of 75m-ioom tons by 1980, 
altliough many experts think a highly 
conservative estimate now would be 
tons by that time from British 
waters alone. This would be one and 
half times Britain’s current yearly oil 
consumption and, though we would 
have to be good neighbours and share 
oil production with Europe, it should 
‘^ve the country between £90010 and 
I billion of foreign exchange. 

Even on the Government’s archaic 
<*‘<b;inates, there is £35om-£45om worth 
f'f business to l>e done annually in 
North Sea exploration and production 
b\' the late 1970s. What proportion of 
this will go to British-owned 
<^'^>nipanies? The present trends are not 
erirouraging. A Japanese company won 
^he contract to supply pipe for the 
underwater part of the pipeline from 
British Petroleuip's huge Forties field. 


Americans are expected to dominate 
pipe-laying activities in the North Sea. 

The Government’s plan to dish out 
large chunks of cash to British com¬ 
panies interested in carrying out 
research and development work on 
underwater technology sounds better 
than it is, though oilmen admit new 
techniques are needed to explore and 
exploit the deeper waters of the North 
Sea. But companies starting from 
scratch are unlikely to develop any¬ 
thing soon enough to reap much of the 
business. The Government would do 
better to put pressure on American 
companies to license their techniques to 
British industry or, at second best, 
enter into joint venture>s with British 
companies, rhis is happening to a small 
extent now but the Government should 
have the leverage to force through 
many more such deals. That is now the 
only way for British companies to get 
in on the action quickly, and after a 
few years of working with American 
companies tliey would be in a position 
to strike out on their own, not only for 
business in the North Sea but for 
business anywhere. There would he 
no shortage of potential customers ; if 
there is one thing that is certain in the 
petroleum industry, it is that the search 
for oil and natural gas will intensify as 
the years go by. 

Wages ___ 

Steelmen melt 
away _ 

Steel union leaders decided this week 
not to wait for the outcome of the rail 
dispute. The whale followed the 
minnow in accepting terms from^the 
British Steel Corporation, 10 BSC’s 
pleasure and surpnse. When BSC first 



Smith: he settled first 


offered the itnions 9 per cem, Mr Dai 
Davies of the Iron and Steel Trades 
Confederation did not want to do a 
deal before the ra»Jwayrnen, But when 
Mt Hector Smfith, the leader of the 
14,000-strong National Union of 
Blastfurnacemen, who went on strike 
last year, acxrepted a bigger offer from 
BSC, Mr Davies follow^ suit. No one 
will say just what the new offer is 
worth, but it may be more than is 
being admitted. One estimate puts it 
at 10.5 per cent. But since the lowest- 
paid steelmen will get a massive 19 
per cent, the average could be well 
over 11 per cent. Local produotivity 
bonus scliemes tend to add a whack 
on top of any national deal. 

On Monday, the teachers learned 
that the arbitration tribunal had 
awarded tliem 9.6 per cent rises. This 
is well below what the railwaymen are 
likely to get, but Lord Pearson’s 
tribunal should have awarded the 
teachers no more than the 7 per cent 
they turned down. If a tribunal always 
hands out a compromise figure 
between the union demand and the 
employers’ offer, the union has an 
obvious incentive to demand more 
next time. In .wine forms of aihitra- 
tion in America, the arbitrators can 
opt for either the employers* offer or 
the unions' claim, but must not split 
the difference : this encourages respon¬ 
sibility in framing offers and claims, 
while Lord Pearson discourages it. 

There are no other major public 
sector wage deals pending other than 
the railways. But bmlding unions, 
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representing 800,000 workers, are still 
pressing their ludicrous claim for a 
30 per cent rise in basic rates. The 
employers have offered around 10 per 
cent. The unions gave strike notice on 
Thursday for a shutdown from June 
26th, muttering fthe while a'bout pos¬ 
sibly Tnaking ithe strikes selective. Bult 
.w»hen «the engineers tried these tactics 
in Manchester, itlhe results were not 
impressive. However, since btulding 
profits are at an all-itixne high, die 
unions ^reckon they can squeeze a bit 
more yet. 

Ball hearings _ 

Imports create 
friction _ 

One of the more difficult negotiations 
that the Secretary of State for Trade 
and Industry, Mr John Davies, will 
have to undertake on his Japanese visit 
will concern the rising tide of ball 
bearing exports from Japan to Britain. 
Last weekend 1,500 redundancies were 
announced by Britain’s largest bearing 
firm, Ransome Hoffman and Pollard, 
after warnings as far back as Januar>\ 
To some extent the announcement and 
the linking of it with Japanese imports 
were done for effect. The redundancies 
were inevitable because of the low 
demand at home, and it can be argued 
that they should have come earlier as 
part of the shakeup of this offspring 
of the Industrial Reorganisation Clor- 
poration. Certainly, the Japanese have 
taken business away from RHP, 
notably in third markets like South 
Africa ; and Mr Davies showed some 
signs of sympathising on Thursday 
with British complaints about what 
they were doing here. 

Japanese bearing sales in Britain, in 
common with Japanese sales in all other 
major industrialised countries, are con¬ 
centrated in the large volume types of 
small standard bearings. Three-quarters 
of the imports into Britain in 1971 
were in this category, and the Japanese 
now control the major part of the 
market in the 10-30 millimetre size 
range. In the whole small bearing field 
in Britain, up to 7omin diameter, it is 
estimated that the Japanese now have 
40 per cent of total sales. What makes 
British manufacturers so mad is that 
Id large slice of the remainder are 
so-called specials, wanted only in less 
profitable small batches. 

It is easy to get the British industry 
on the raw by pointing out that the 
Japanese have virtually taken over the 
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supply of bearings for the lucrative volume production lines has been slow, 
fractional horse-power electric motor to say the least: RHP’s first such line 
field—used in consumer durables like for small standard bearings is not due 
refrigerators, one bit of the economy on stream for 12 months, 
that is moving ahead respectably. The Mr Davies has to assess what the 
British say it is much more difficult to Japanese really want. Are they deliber- 
make high-quality bearing.s in small ately going all out to dominate one 
quantities than in long production runs, sector of bt^rings in order to disrupt 

Yet their own investment in high- the total market, which is what the 


Railways: it should have been said 

The ballot on the railways was held railwaymen then rejected their advice, 
this week, and voting papers had to The interests of every person in the 
be back by Saturday. The Chancellor, country will be seriously damaged if 
Mr Anthony Barber, said in a speech inflation is now pushed beyond the 10 
this week that “ we must mobilise the per cent per annum mark. But nobody 
nation to resist inflation." But the spoke in this vein, and poor Mr Wilson 
Government made no such effort, at a railway union conference on 
Ministers have scrupulously avoided Wednesday felt he had to go to the 
suggesting to the railwaymen how they limit the other way. We show below 
should vote, chiefly for fear that the sort of advertisement which should 
ministers would lose some face if the have been addressed to the railwaymen. 


Railwaymen: 

You are being asked by your union feeders to vote to resume " industrial action " 
—ie. to go back again to being bullied by union militants all through your 
working day—in order to get British Rail to backdate your 14 per cent wage 
ir>crease from June 1at to May 1st. Even if you won total victory" -in this 
claim, you would only get a single sum less than five times 14 per cent of one 
week's basic wage—ie. less than £20 for many of you—in one single pay packet 
some weeks after your industrial action stops. It rs now right to tell you: 

(1) Even if you resume industrial action, you are not going to get that lump 
sum of £20. Pf we can manage it. not ever. You may not believe thfis. But you 
should believe that you most certainly w'HI not get it until long after you have 
lost much more than £20 In missed overtime and other pay. In any new go-slow 
you will lose more than £20 very quickly, because British Rail is gCing to send 
home withOLTt pay any workers-to-ruie who flagrantly break their contracts—as 
about half of you did fast time—and it is going to romove the guaranteed week 
from those for whom there is no work when particular tra'ins are not running. 

(2) The effect of the go-slow is to infuriate the railways' customers, turn 
the country against the railwaymen's case (see all the pubfic opinion polls), 
increase British Rail's large losses, make sizeable future unemployment among 
railwaymen quite inevitable, and earn a reputation for railwaymen of trying to 
hold the country to ransom. The 14 per cent-a-year increase you are already 
going to get compares with a 2\ per cent increase in national production last 
year. Wage increases of this sort oan only be paid for by over 10 per cent a 
year inflation (which rweans that all pricea double every seven years), and the 
reason why you are now going to be resisted Is that it is vital for Britain of both 
today and tomo>rrow ('and especially for your chfildren's Britain) that siomebody 
should new stop your union leaders’ policy of trying to fasten on the British 
people a higher rate of inflation even than that. 

(3) In its knowledge of the above facts, one of the three raflway unions 
wanted to accept the present offer. The individuall 'leaders of the other two 
really wanted to. but were afraid of their totaHy unrepresentative militants (like 
the pSid-up communist who Is London area organiser of ASLEF). The union 
leaders then spent large sums of your money to plead before a Murt that you 
should not be asked whether you wanted to take industrial aoiifon or not. If 
you vote " yesthis time, ballots will be put out of fashion; and you will be 
ordered into more and more strikes, without a by-your-leave. 

If you do thus vote " yes " you wfll be voting to lose money for yourselves, and 
fix more inflation and ireel harijiship on the country, in order to save the facee of 
your union " leaders." so that ^ey can go on having their bottoms Mcked 
by union sub-bosses whom they cannot control. If you doubt this, ask svsrybody 
you meet travelling on the railway tomorrow what they think. Then vote: 

yes □ no S 
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"... profits for 1972 are likely to be around 
the 1970 level and thereafter poised to 
continue the previous upward trend." 

Sir Val Duncan 

Chairman and Chief Executive, at the Annual General Meeting, 17 May, 1972 


1971 Results 

The Group operating profit was £65-8 million compared 
with £79-1 million the year before, and after tax profits 
attributable to RTZ shareholders were £19 million - 
£27 million in 1970. The average price of copper in 1971 
was some 25% below copper prices in 1970. 

1971 was an active year of growing business and 
developments within RTZ, and it is a paradox that lower 
metal prices over which we have no control should 
produce this first decline in profits, notwithstanding 
greater business done than ever before. 

Avonmouth 

I should like to say a good deal about the overall position 
regarding this plant, but the Windeyer Committee, set up 
by the Government to consider plant hygiene, has not 
yet reported and it would be improper for me to 
comment at this stage. Though mistakes have been 
made at Avonmouth, I feel confident that the Windeyer 
Committee will report this matter in its proper 
perspective. 

Subject to consideration of the implications of the 
findings of the Windeyer Committee, CRA, through its 
subsidiary, Australian Mining & Smelting, expect to 
take over the ownership of Avonmouth on a written 
down basis during the course of this year. In the RTZ 
accounts for 1971, we have taken the conservative 
decision to write off the capital relative to Avonmouth. 

In the meantime, Avonmouth - with the concurrence of 
the Windeyer Committee - has just re-started its 
operations and preliminary reports are satisfactory. 

Churchill Falls 

The first electric power has been generated this year and 
fed into the Eastern Canadian grid. 

After 1975 we should expect dividends to start flowing 
to shareholders. 

U.K. Exploration 

There is mineralisation at Coed-y-Brenin and your 
company has been studying this to see whether there are 
conditions under which it might be reasonable to put 
forward a proposition for its development which would 
probably involve the utilisation of around one half of 
one per cent of the Snowdonia National Park. 

Bearing in mind the certainty of very heavy extra costs 
involved in the protection of an area of natural beauty, 

I am not at all sure at present as to yvhether this deposit 


cbuld prove viable. There is I believe a duty on the part 
of mining companies to proceed sufficiently far with 
paper plans to find out whether all the factors involved 
can reasonably be harmonised in the national interest. 

It is not in the end for a mining company to determine 
the national interest; that should arise out of the normal 
democratic processes, including public debate; but it 
would be irresponsible for a mining company to put 
forward plans if they did not feel there was even a 
prima facie case for public consideration. 

The situation therefore is that we have not yet reached 
the stage where we think there is a prima facie case. If we 
conclude there is not, that so far as RTZ is concerned is 
the end of the matter. If we conclude that there is, then 
we would proceed to open up the subject with the 
planning and other authorities in the normal manner. 

I must add, however, that we in RTZ have undertaken 
to abide by the findings of the Zuckerman Commission 
and this is an important qualification to anything I have 
to say on this matter. As a mining company with strong 
conservationist convictions you can rest assured that we 
will spare no pains in trying to assess this problem 
sensitively as well as economically. 

Finance Bill Proposals 

Since 1965, companies with overseas investments have 
suffered severely by a measure of double taxation not in 
operation before that date. With other corporations we 
have made representations to the Chancellor for 
mitigation of this manifest inequity. I would hope the 
Government will reconsider the value to the country of 
overseas investments and remove the U.K. tax 
inhibitions from which they suffer. 

Outlook for 1972 

As regards the outlook for 1972, it is obvious that the 
price of copper is very important in making any 
assessment. Perhaps the best I can say at present is that 
subject to any unforeseen circumstances - and based on 
present commodity price levels - the profits for 1972 
are likely to be around the 1970 level and thereafter 
poised to continue the previous upward trend. 

Copies of Sir Vai Duncan's fuff Speech, and the Annual 
Report for 1971, may be obtained from The Registrar, 
RTZ, Austral House. Basinghall Avenue. London 
EC2V 5ES. or The Secretary. 6 St. James's Square. 
London SW1Y 4LD. 
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GUARDIAN 
RO^AL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE 


From Lt.-Col. C. P. Dawnay's Review 


We anticipated at the time of the merger that with two 
companies of the size and complexity of the Guardian 
and the Royal Exchange it would take us three years to 
integrate our operations completely and this has proved 
to be the case. A merger is never a simple operation, 
with the problems of changes in management and 
underwriting methods in all the areas in which we 
transact our business. It does not always lead to 
immediate profitability, but if it is well handled it should 
lay the foundations for future growth and long-term 
prospects. I am confident this is the case for Guardian 
Royal Exchange. 

Results for 1971 

The principal items in the accounts are 

£'000 

Premiums written: 

Fire, Accident, Marine and Aviation 236,223 

Transfers to Profit and Loss Account: 

Fire, Accident, Marine and Aviation .. 929 

Life. 1,993 

I nvestment income 18,018 

Less.'Interest payable 2,748 

15,270 

18,192 


Less: Pensions, Minority interests, etc. 3,829 

Profit for the year before taxation 14,363 

Less.-Taxation .... 3,479 

Profit after taxation 10,884 


Our earnings per share have increased from 11.6p to 
14.2p and we are recommending a final dividend of 5p 
(4.5pin1970). 


Home 

In our Home operations we increased our premium 
income by 29%. Our Fire experience has been more 
favourable but we have found it necessary to apply a 
further increase incur Motor rates from the 1 st January. 
On the Accident account we made a modest profit. 

Overseas 

Our Overseas business on the Fire, Accident and Motor 
Accounts showed an increase of over 14%. Whilst we 
had satisfactory Fire results from the majority of our 
interests world-wide these were off-set by heavy losses 
in Germany and Canada. In Motor we nearly achieved 
break-even position and the Miscellaneous Accident 
produced favourable results. 

Life 

It is pleasing to be able to report a striking increase in the 
total of new world-wide business in the first year 
following the complete rationalisation of our Life 
operations. Our net new sums assured were £845m. 
compared with £674m. in 1970. 

Prospects 

Insurance is an industry where we offer a fixed price 
contract at the beginning of a period of insurance 
without knowing the cost factors which may well affect 
the liabilities under the contract when we are called on 
to pay claims at sometimes a much later date. For this 
reason it is not easy for any Chairman In the industry 
' accurately to predict the underwriting prospects forthe 
future. However, we should over a period show steadily 
increased earnings per share and therefore increased 
dividends to our shareholders. 

Our success depends very largely on our ability to 
recruit and train staff of the right calibre for our work, to 
develop their skills and to reward them for their 
contribution to our results. As always, I send this staff 
both Home and Overseas the warmest thanlu of myself 
and the Directors for their woHc ih the past yw. 
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British makers seem to believe ? Do 
they really sell at the amazing 20-30 
per cent discounts—^and more—that are 
ciuoted again and again, even though 
they are often working in association 
with British producers or distributors ? 
[f they do, it is an amazing waste of 
|)otentiaI profits. 

Concorde _ 

Five sold already 

The British and French govemmenfts 
had long been cxpeoted to order, when 
it suited them, their national aiirliiies to 
^ign on for Concorde, and it happened 
10 suit Mr Heath to bring the British 
Overseas Airways Corporation to the 
dotted Kne on Thursday, before Con- 
rorde was to be seaot off on a mainly 
British-direoted sales drive in 'the Far 
Bast. The French government, which 
fias no major selling campaign on its 
hands at the moment, was able to let 
Air France off Hhe hook for a little 
longer. 

The number of aircraft, five (at 
£21^ each) is dictated by the manu¬ 
facturers’ convenience rather than by 
BOAC’s. Concorde is now talked of as 
an aircraft for -the first-class market 
only, and three Concordes would be 
suffidemt to take all the first-class pas¬ 
sengers carried by all airUnes on <the 
North Atlantic last year. Mr Fred 
Corfield, who until the Government 
reshuffle was the minister in charge of 
Concorde, recently put probable sales 
at 30, which was the figure going round 
Whi-tAall while he was there. How 
ininastors reconcile a figure as small as 
this wilh the £ i billion that: it will take 
to develop the aircraft has never been 
explained. Concorde’s laitest redesign 


involves modifioations 'to the atir iinitiakes 
that, like so much else, are proving 
more extensive and more expensive 
'than ministers were first told. 

Concorde’s (tepid reception by >tl>e 
major airlines is because of -the fares 
they may have to charge unless they 
are prepared to subsidise their super¬ 
sonic services out of revenue. Mr 
Michael Heseltine, when he announced 
the BOAC order in the Commons, also 
said Ihait the capital of the British 
Airways Board, the holding company 
for ithe ‘two air corporations, would 
be reconstructed so that a rising pro¬ 
portion of itheir Treasury capi-tall 
would pay not a fixed, but a fluctu¬ 
ating equiity dividend, which opens 
the door plainly enough for BOAC to 
trim or pass that dividend whenever 
costs become intolerable. This is, pres¬ 
umably, the price BOAC extracted for 
its Concarde order. 

The irule of thumb k that a 
Concorde ticket should cost one-third 
more than the ordinary firet-class 
service in order to break even. First- 
class flights now cost 50-100 per cent 
more than economy tickets but the 
International Air Transport Associa¬ 
tion’s iron front on fares has begun 
to crumble and prices are beginning 
-to l^reak. This week the Government, 
or ratlier its new Civil Aviation Author¬ 
ity, allowed BOAC to go ahead with 
a new, £196 fare to Australia, with¬ 
out waiting any longer either for lata 
to approve it, or, indeed, decide what 
to do about fares to other points along 
tlie Far East routes that are going to 
be affected by it. The Australians, who 
are already selling the new tickets, had 
not even bothe^ to ask for lata’s 
views. 

These tickets represent a reduction 


ns 

of about a thind, which k the soit of 
cut tliiat should be feasible on rhost 
routes for any well-run airline. It is 
not as low as the rates offered on 
charter flights which, on the North 
Atlantic, are generally only one-quarter 
the normal economy fare. But if a 
reduction of a third becomes standard, 
then a Concorde ticket, wfhich might 
now cost rather more than twice the 
normal economy ticket, would be cost¬ 
ing three times as much by the time 
BOAC’ puts tlie aircraft into service. 

_ 

Triple on car hire 

Car-hire firms will find that the value- 
added tax is more like a ca.scade tax 
for them. To avoid this they will need 
changes both in the Finance Bill 
during the committee stage and in the 
Customs and Excist* department’s 
intentions as expressed in tlie Vat 
white paper about the orders to be 
made under the bill. The white paper 
says that tax on business purchases of 
cars is to be disallowed as a Vat deduc¬ 
tion, which is an attempt to get at firms 
that provide cars as a staff perk. But 
it is particularly bad for car-hire firms. 
The Vat on die cost of the car will not 
be rebated, and Vat will be charged on 
the car^hire charges. It will be assessed 
on the part that represents the cost of 
the car, thus double-taxing it, and on 
the part that represents the Vat on the 
cost of the car. 

On top of this, the sale of second¬ 
hand ex-hire cars will probably not 
attract the relief in clause 14 of the 
hill that will allow certain second-hand 
sales to be charged on the dealer’s 
mark-up only. In general, Vat applies 


Key indicators ; British economy 


Percentage change on 


Retail pileat 

Sharp rise in Apml despite 
purchase tax cute 


Month 

Index 

1363 too 

previous 

month 

three 

months 

one 

year 

Industrial 

production* 

March 

125.7 

+11.8 

+1.5 

+2.5 


employment* 

Mardh 

88.8 

-0.4 

-0.2 

-6.7 

Employimnt 

productivity* 

March 

141.6 

+ 12.2 

+ 1.7 

+8.7 

Down again in March 

Export trade*:f 

April 

146 

+4 

nil 

-8 


Eng'g orders on hand* 

December 

114 

nil 

— 2i 

-9 

Cara 

New regtatfsti'ons, aeasoneily 
adjusted, weN up in April, first full 

Retail trade* 

March 

106.8 

+0.8 

-0.3 

+3,6 

Unemployment* 

May 

164.8 

-7.0 

-6.0 

+16.6 

Average earnings* 

March 

196.0 

na 

+ 3.6 

+ 10.4 

month after bucfget but figures 

Retail prices 

April 

156.2 

+0.9 

+1.B 

+ 6.3 

still below record levels 

Export prices 

March 

150 



+8i. 


Import prices 

March 

1% 

+T 

+i4 

+6 


Export trodo. rttoH trado, ottgineering ordor books: in voiumo forms (voluo ot 
cortstant prieas). Unamploymont: wholly wxrmphyad oxpludhng. sehool-htavars: 
laust rata 3 jB par eenr. 

*Saaaonatly adjustad iProvisionat 
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to the full value of second-hand salles, 
but, in response to the protests of 
secondhand dealers who deal with the 
public and not just other traders (parti¬ 
cularly art and second-hand car 
dealers), clause 14 was put in tlie bill. 
But it appears only to enable the Vat 
base to be reduced to the mark-up, 
instead of the full value of the sale, 
“ where no tax was chart^eable on a 
}jrevious supply of the goods.*’ In a 
sale by a car-'hirc finn to a dealer, all 
transactions over the car will be tax¬ 


able, so it will not be possible to apply 
clause 14. This means that where, for 
instance, a car-'hirc finn sells one of its 
cars to a dealer for £500, and the 
dealer resells it for £550, the tax due 
from the dealer will be £55, instead of 
the £5 he would pay if he had bought 
the car from a member of the public. 
So the dealer will offer less. 

I’here are two ways out. One is to 
allow such purchases where the busi- 
ne\s.s is a car-hirer, which would open 
the way to numerous anomalies—not to 


mention avoidance. The other is not 
to disallow car purchases at all—as 
previously suggested in The Economist 
(December 25, 1971). All private motor¬ 
ing in company cars is caught for in¬ 
come tax purposes now by the Inland 
Revenue. These assessments should be 
used for Vat, and a 10 per cent rate 
charged before they are added tn 
income. The refusal of the Customs 
to do this is an example of the kind 
of nonsense that could be avoided b\ 
merging it with the Inland Revenue. 


Down among the barrows 


Barrow boys handle one-third of all 
fruit and vegetable sales in some parts 
of the country, and they probably do 
at least 2 per cent of the entire retail 
trade -in Britain. Since many consumer 
goods arc either too bulky or too 
highly priced to be sold off market 
stalls —£20 i>er item seems lo be about 
the upper limit—this suggests that 
street traders do a much higher pro¬ 
portion of business in the goods that 
they can handle than they are usually 
given credit for, and certainly enough 
for manufacturers and wholesalers to 
take barrow boys seriously. 

Because the established shops hate 
them, the barrow boys' volume of 
trading, backed up by evident customer- 
loyalty, has been played down, and 
three investigators from the marketing 
division of London Univcrsity’.s Wye 
College have had a rough time even 
to find out how many barrow boys 
there arc*. They put the number of 
market stalls in Britain at 86 , 612 . 
Roughly one-third of these are under 

*Ketaal Stall Markets in Great Britain. 
By J. H. Kirk, P. G. Ellis and J. R. 
Medland. Wye College, £ 1 . 


cover and the rest stand in I lie open 
in market squares, along street curbs, 
in car parks, or on pieces of waste land. 
Some of these niark<*ts are open on 
only one day a wetrk, which explains 
why there are fewer traders than there 
are stalls. 'Fhe researchers’ guess is 
57,276 dealers, many of whom do a 
day’s busine.ss and then move on to the 
next market. 

The profits from a street trader’s 
licence cannot be bad, because some 
licences change hands for several 
thousand pounds. This suggests that 
l(x:al authorkies do not provide any¬ 
thing like enough room for stalls and 
barrows, and that they interfere too 
much with the sort of trade that the 
stalls may handle even when they do. 
The survey attributes this to pre.ssure 
from the local shopkeepers, who 
u.sually bulk large on local councils 
and persuade them to keep the number 
of licences down in areas where people 
obviously like this form of shopping. 
When Leicester considered redeveloping 
a street market on a valuable site in 
the town centre, the conclusion was tliat 
fhe market gave the best return. 

London, I^iancashire and Yorkshire 


between them account for nearly half 
Britain’s street trading. In Lancashire 
well over one-third of fruit and 
vegetables aie sold in this way. In 
fashionable parts of Ijondon some 
councils that planned to withdraw 
licences of individual barrow boys have 
been forced to change their minds by 
the flood of petitions from well-heeled 
residents. London’s barrow boys are a 
class of street trader on their own, and 
they cater for a large population of 
commuters. The suburban housewife, 
on the contrary, docs not like them, 
and there are few street markets in 
the London suburbs. Distribution may 
have something to do with it, although 
the survey docs not explore this very 
far. But it doe.s point out that one of 
the strengths of the London barrow 
boy is his nearnes.s to the wholesale 
markets, where he can pick up job lots 
and still maintain quality. 

Market .stalls are probably on the 
increase. There has been a spurt of 
private markets recently, particularly 
in holiday resorts along the south 
coast. Of nearly 800 street markets 
in Britain, only 135 are pHvateJy- 
owned, the majority of them being in 
London and the south-east. But they 
are already doing ii^ per cent of a'll 
market business, and if local authorities 
continue to restrict licences, the private 
markets are bound to grow. Rules 
about hygiene and food handling have 
driven virtually all the meat and fish 
stalls off the streets and into the 
covered municipal markets that abound 
in Yorkshire and Lancashire, The 
trouble, as the Wye College inquiry 
sees it, is that so many local authoriticd 
want their markets to make a profit. 

In France, street markets are deliber¬ 
ately encouraged, even if this means 
si4>sidi$ing their running, because they 
arc a valuable way of introducing an 
element of competition. The stalls 
provide a service that the shops refuse 
to give. A little more of this attitude 
in Britain would probably be no bad 
thing. But it n not as ea.sy as that. 
Some new glass-and-formica covered 
markets are thriving in I-ivcrpool and 
Sheffield, but Ipswich js having a 
disastrous time with ats new market and 
has had to cut rents severely in an 
attempt to let the stalls. 
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Tlie SherabMhMunkh Hold 
makes an exciting visit happen 

Sm I-AKVnOWVr you're in Germany, stay i 

11 1 VJCl lllCUl TO 22-storey Sheraton-Munich I 

J Onlv 10 minutes bv car from the 





Special introductory rate: 
Single room from £7^2* 


•75% service and tr/^ tax included. 
Based on 60 DM, current exchange rate. 
Subject to change without notice. 


When you're in Germany, stay at 
the new 22-storey Sheraton-Munich Hotel. 
Only 10 minutes by car from the 
International Airport and downtown. 

Relax in the sauna and health club. 
Let our valet service and room service wait 
on you. Work up an appetite in the year- 
round swimming pool. Enjoy a taste 
of the country in the Bavarian speciality 
restaurant and adjoining beer garden. 

Then make a great evening happen in 
Munich's newest night club. 

For reservations at the Sheraton- 
Munich or at any Sheraton in the world, 
call your nearest Sheraton Reservation 
Office. Or have your travel agent call for 
you. 

In the United Kingdom ask 
operator for Freefone 2061. /C 



Sheraton-Munich Hotel 

SlCRATON HOTELS AND MOlDH INNS A WORl tTWlDL SI HViCl Of ITT 
G ARABF1LAS7RASSE. MUNICH, GERMANY 


Ibkai is the Coital of Jc^ian. 







When you get acquainted with Tokai 
Bank, you'll necessarily become acquaint¬ 
ed with Japan's Tokaido Megalopolis. 
That's where Tokai Bank maintains the 
lion's share of its over 200 domestic offices. 

The Tokaido megalopolis in the heart of 
japan, with Tokyo on the northern end and 
Osaka on the south, is an industrial/finan- 
cial/shipping region unparalleled in any 
other country. It is as if New York, Pitts¬ 
burgh, Chicago, Detroit, Birmingham and 
Southern California were all located within 
400 miles of each other. 

Not only did Tokai Bank get its name 
from the Tokaido region, it's also where 
we get our capital. We are most active in 
the most active part of japan. 

Which is a fine thing for you to remem¬ 
ber the next time you have dealings in 
Japan. We know Tokaido like no other 
bank. Which means we know Japanese 
business tike no other bank. 
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The Mann with the gong ? 


The biggest bid spectacle of the year 
has now moved into 3-D. On Thursday 
the Rank Organisation launched its 
expected counter-bid for Watney 
Mann; Watney Mann unexpectedly 
turned it down ; and Grand Metro¬ 
politan Hotels sa/t and thoug'ht what 
to do next. Now that the season is 
hotting up, perhaps some other names 
will come and vie for a place at the 
top of the merger bill. After all, logic 
has little enough to do with the show. 
Rank claims that the extension into 
brewing accords with the policy of 
developing its leisure interests. Leisure 
is a conveniently broad category of 
activities, and the tobacco companies 
could easily claim the same rationale 
for a brewery bid. In fact, beer and 
fags make a much more compelling 
story than beer and duplicators and 
movies. 

The Rank bid is reckoned to be 
worth around £45om, and is launched 
by a company with a market capitalisa¬ 
tion of £75001, itbree times Jaig^er than 
GMH. The size matters. Rank ha.s 
been able to offer a higher price, and 
more equity (although voteless) than 
C^MH, and claims that there will be no 
dilution of existing Rank earnings— 
which presupposes an implicit forecast 


Rank trading profits 

1967 

1971 

£000 

£000 

Films 

Danrcing. bingo, 

5,440 

6,128 

bowling 

Motorports, 

786 

1,505 

restaurants 

- 124 

62 

Manufacturing 

895 

1,052 

Other 

- 403 

1,491 

less central costs 

6,594 

10,^ 

579 

646 


6,015 

9,592 

Share of Rank-Xerox 

pre-tax profit 

7.300* 

29.187 


•estimate 

^ry ■ 


of Rank profits of around 25%* 
The stated value of the bid is 29OP, 
taking Rank “A” ordinary shares at 
£10.50, but they have slipped back to 
£9.80. Watney shares have remained 
obstinately below the bid price, at 
258P, and GMH, which is now being 
valued, with a sigh of relief, on a 
failed bid basis, has risen to 263P. 

The curiosity of the price movements 
is such that both the Rank and the 
GMH bids arc now within sight of the 
270P range. The reaction of Wall 
Street, where Rank has many share- 
holdens, to the attempt at diversifica¬ 
tion is awaited with interest. In the 
United States breweries are not 
regarded as much of a growth sector, 
and heavy selling would push the value 
of the Rank bid even further down 
leaving GMH very much in the running 
—though Rank has more financial 
scope to upstage GMH if it wants to 
in a later act. 

Financial considerations aside, Rank 
reckons that its marketing expertise, 
and its international strength, will help 
it to exploit the Watney potential. 
Looking at the record of the Rank 
Organisation outside Xerox, that is 
questionable. Film activities—produc¬ 
tion, exhibition, processing and the 
studios—still provide the bulk of the 
non-Xcrox profits, and the other leisure 
areas have not flourished greatly; 
hotels are making a meagre profit after 
years in the red. 

Anyway, as the latest defence docu¬ 
ment from Watney Mann makes clear, 
the company is fully aware of its poten¬ 
tial. The document pulls no punches 
and sticks Watney dircctow* necks 
right out into 1973 with a profits fore¬ 
cast 16 months ahead. Having already 
forecast a rise of 27% for the 
current year, Watney sees, another 
24% to £35m in 1973—ia firare 
in line with i^e expectations of GMH. 


As an added inducement for the share¬ 
holders to remain as loyal as the 
workers, there is a scrip issue and a 
dividend increase. Shareholders in 
Watney should stick around until the 
battle ends, and then sell out sharply, 
whoever wins. 

JCI and Courtaulds _ 

Tweedledumb and 
Tweedledee _ 

The three months' figures for Imperial 
Chemical Industries and the year's 
figures for Courtaulds both came out 
on Thursday. ICl's pre-tax profits were 
fully in line with the chairman’s 
gloomy warnings, and the disappoint¬ 
ing £2im compares with £41 m a 
year ago. To be fair, one should add 
back £5m from the miners’ strike, £2tn 
for redundancy payments, and some¬ 
thing for depreciation which has leapt 
up by £6m to £36m. The share price 
had been drooping in anticipation but 
rose by lop to 279P when the figures 
reached the stock exchange. 

Of several headaches, the one of 
migraine proportion was, and remains, 
the world slump in the prices of man¬ 
made fibres. There is still precious little 
sign of any firming, and ICI will not 
look like a recoveiy stock until demand 
starts picking up substantially. The 
Japanese fibre companies, partly res¬ 
ponsible for the oversupply, have them¬ 
selves been hit, and the six leading pro¬ 
ducers have reported fallinj^ sales and 
profits and have even cut dividends. < 

That makes the Courtaulds results 
shine by comparison and shows the wis- ' 
dom of havitig integrated fibre-making j 
and fibre^'using. Luckily, Courtaulds 
still has a long way to go in its poly- ; 
ester production—and even further ^ 
since the bomb blasts at the Irish plant J 
—and so it has been protected from the ^ 
most dramatic of all fibi^ price fails. 
Unlike most of British industxy, Court- '4 
aulds has not been able to push prices | 
up much^ and »u the swbt profits ^ 
increase to £45.5m is a cnsaitable pc*** ^ 
formance. The most outstanding item J 
in the profit and Joss ao^uUt is the J 













WerncT Staiige, seated, heads MorKun Guaranty’s Zurich office. Other 
officers include, from left, Gaetaii Bucher, Rolf Sellge, Curt Schibli 



If your company’s 
international banking needs 
go beyond tbe commonplace, 
consider Morgan Guaranty 


(.onsidt*!-, lor c‘\ainj)Ic‘, tho whole prob- 
liMTi of expanding your company s opera¬ 
tion into another eountry. Should you 
buy an existing eoinpany or start from 
M intel!? 11 you decide to aequire a com- 
Jjain , lu^w do you analyze its current 
Value? What's tlie h(\st way to finance 
tb'.s ac(|uisition in ndation to (a) the c^x- 
eliaugc control r(‘gulations ol the coun- 
ti} as \v(*ll as your own, (b) llu» economic 
iini! investment climate there, and (c) the 
l«H.ition of your available capital? Will 
ynii d(n'(‘lop a foreign-exchange expo- 
proldem? Woidd a joint-venture 
puitiUTship be morc‘ advantageous? 

1 liese art' just some ol the many eom- 
qnestions on whieb you must make 
i jadgmt'nl. Morgan Guaranty, with 
> f :u \ of experienc e in intc^rnational bank- 
is nni(|iiely qualified to help you 
tht'se judgments. In fact, we've 
Ml iiilei national hanking sint'e the 
IbuOf, wlien J. Pic^rpont Morgan started 



in Nc'W York with close ties in l..oiidon 
and Paris. 

"roday,our hroad lange ol spt'cial st'i v- 
ic'i's for eoipoiatc' eusttnntMs around the 
world includes loreign ('xchangt*, arrang 
iiig loans in “exotic” as w^cll as major 
currencies, lease financing, and custom- 
tailored intc'rnalional money managed 
incut sysltMTis. 

\Vhalc\('r \our banking nct'tfs, con 
sider Morgan Chiaraiity. You’ll be in 
gnt'd c'ompiuo . Our t'xpt'rts in interna¬ 
tional banking airt'ady are lielping 96 
of th(' wall Id's 100 largc'St c orporations 
solve llx ir linanc ial pioblems. 


Ml mi. \N (,1' \M ’k I ]«i SI {'oMi - \ \ V. .ill 

N<*\\ ^oik ,N. > 1()U1.“), iM t.oiJilnii .J.S Loiiili.nil 

Strert K.<‘ a .'31 lierkrlcx Stjij.ui.-, \\ 1 • Oiniii 

13 x.NSiM. < )i» Ti s. r,ms |3russt‘ls \hI\mmu, l•'r;mk 
Itiil. I )ussi'liliiit, Miiiiii'li. /iUK‘1). Mil.in .md Koin*- 
(I3aiic.‘a Mor^.ui \'oiiv\ illrrV 'I'okvo Nassau • I3i i*m- 
s'MATiVK On ii:i:s. Ma<liKl, hriMit, Sydney, tlniijr 
Koiiii. S.io eanlo. t ar.uMs • Kin \nci vl 

Ks'II'M'I IONS in ai fcMiiitrif.s arnuiul the woild • 
Meniher Kederiil i >epi>.sil Irisnniiiee Ccorporallon 
• fnc'or]K»K,Uil with inniU'd liability in tlie 


Morgan Guaranty-the corporate bank 




Breaking fresh ground is nodiing new 
to Europe’s greatest international bank. 


Vila (fst. pop. 3,400; 1,200 miles 
N.E. of Brisbane; mam port and business 
centre of the New Hebrides) is fast acquir¬ 
ing a special significance in the world of 
iTitet national business~as an oflt-shore in¬ 
vestment base for the growing economies 
of Australia and the bar East. 

And, since Barclays InteniationiJ 
ailIV' to (stter an on-the-spot service to 
meet the Jemaiuls of finance, commen e 
and indusny vEiTcs ei they appear, wc 
recenriy o['»ened our new^est liranch there. 


It is this kind of ambitious spirit 
that has given us more overseas offices 
than any other bank in the world: 
over 1,700 with our associates and sub¬ 
sidiaries. 

It has also given us hard-won ex¬ 
perience and skill in cilery side of 
international banking-whether it be 
corporate financing abroad, adminis¬ 
trative and financial help for importers 
and exporters, or large-scale currency 
and investiiicnt operations. 


Our initiative, experience and 
ability arc three good reasons for you 
to get in touch with us, to find out how 
wc can put our international services 
to work for you- 

You may never need us in Vila. 
But Barclays International is a whole 
world of banking. 

And it's yours for the asking. 



I Icaci Ofifitc. 54 LomlwJ Street, London Fx; M’3AI I 
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tax charge, a mere £5.7m against 
£ 15.6m, thanks to some intelligent 
shuffling around of assets in the group 
and the benefit of the investment incen¬ 
tives. It looks almost too good to be 
true, and when the accountants have 
formulated some standard principles for 
dealing with such tax bonanzas, changes 
ill presentation might be necefisary. But 
the addition to cash resources will be 
useful. If spending power finally gets 
through to the manufacturers of con¬ 
sumer goods, Courtaulds will be in a 
good position to bump the profits up 
again. The market, realising this, 
marked the shares up 15P to 163P. 

Wall Street 

Our non-mutual 
friends 

New York 

Whatever the ultimate outcome of 
American-Soviet summitry. Wall Street 
did not hesitate to beam its approval. 
While President Nixon was still en 
route to Moscow, the Dow Jones 
industrial average rallied by a total of 
over 20 points, erasing over half the 
loss incurred since the mid-April out¬ 
break of new Vietnam hostilities. 
Although the rally was subsequently 
slowed by profit-taking, the Dow at 
mid-week closed at 965.46, up over 24 
points from the previous Wednesday. 

The market held its gain, moreover, 
despite the disclosure—^which has some¬ 
times had a devastating eflFcct in the 
past—that mutual fund shareholders 
i'^ain cashed in more shares than they 
purchased (the latest figures are for 
^vpril). The funds have been plagued 
on and off over the past year by net 
redemptions. The reasons seem to be 
Aat many contractual plans taken out 
for 10 years arc currently expiring, 
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there are fewer firms at present engaged 
solely in selling fund shares, and many 
holders have been baling out in the 
generally rising market in past months 
as soon as share prices reached levels 
at which they had been initially pur¬ 
chased. 

Net redemptions in April rose to a 
record level of $250m, up from the pre¬ 
vious record of $i94m the month 
before. And partly as a result of size¬ 
able payouts, the ratio of cash to total 
assets dwindled to 4.8%, the 
lowest in nearly seven years. 

The spectre of the decline of the 
mutual fund industry no longer holds 
the terror it once did for the market. 
The reason is that while the industry 
still accounts for the greatest dollar 
amount of purchases and sales among 
institutional investors on the New York 
stock exchange, private non-insured 
pension funds (principally corporate 
trusts managed by banks) have been 
gaining rapidly in market impact. Last 
year, the mutual funds registered 
$42.7 billion in total transactions, up 
30% from the year before. But 
the volume of the non-insured pension 
funds in the same period rose 
50% to $34.4 billion. The pension 
funds’ holdings of shares have 
actually exceeded those of the mutual 
funds from the early 1960s, and the 
gap, if anything, has been widening 
lately at an accelerating clip: at the 
end of 1971 pension funds had 
$79.3 billion invested on the New York 
stock exchange against $51.4 billion 
for the open-end and closed-end mutual 
funds. 


Airlines 

Pan Am's dumps 

There arc six new faces in the Pan 
American World Airways management 
team, recruited mainly from other air¬ 
lines and expressly charged with get¬ 
ting Pan Am out of the red. It is 
unlikely that they will succeed in doing 
so much before 1974. They have taken 
over a depressed and demoralised air¬ 
line in which the successive losses of 
the past three years have run at 
$28.9m, $48.4m and $45.5m. The 
accounts now show that the heavy ^sh 
drain has been stemmed by one wind¬ 
fall (the repayment of deposit on the 
cancelled American supersonic trans¬ 
port) and one property sale-and-lease- 
back which have improved working 
capital by $7om. Even the company 
talks about it being doubtful whether 
the airline could break even this year. 
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It almost certainly will not, and might 
not next year either. 

There seems to be something much 
more seriously wrong than the traffic 
slump through which all airlines have 
been going. Pan American’s loads in 
1971 were nearly 56%, and they were 
nearly 60% the year before. This is 
high by airline standards. Swissair 
.sold only 52% of its seats last year but 
turned in a net profit of more than 
$ioni, its highest in 10 years. It may 
not look all that big a figure, but Swiss¬ 
air is a relatively small airline, with a 
revenue of about $3im compared with 
Pan American’s $i.2 billion. And since 
air fares arc quoted in American 
dollars, the revaluation of the Swiss 
franc 12 months ago clipped $6m off 
net profit. 

.American airlines with their huge 
resources can carry .several years of 
losses, but bankers and shareholders 
become understandably restive if these 
losses go on when others arc making 
profits. In 1970 , Trans World Airlines 
made a net loss of $63^10, which was 
larger than anything Pan American has 
ever lost within so short a period. But 
TWA turned in a net profit of $3.3m 
last year. Without the Hilton liotel 
profits this could noft have been done, 
but Pan American has its profitable 
hotel chain too. The significant thing 
about TWA’s turnround was not so 
much its speed, although that was 
spectacular enough, as the fact that 
it was done on passenger loads of less 
than 50 %, substantially below those 
of Pan American. 

The two airlines had much the same 
operating revenue, of just over $i 
billion last year, and TWA’s operating 
costs were actually the higher. 'The 
real difference betM-een the two is that 
7 ’WA’s financing is under much better 
control. It may be luck that concen¬ 
trated the bulk of TWA’s capital out¬ 
lay in 1969 and 1970 while Pan 
American was still taking delivery of 
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Boeing 747s last year. But Pan 
Anierican’s gearing is now about 66%, 
or about a half higher than the aver¬ 
age for American industiy. There was 
<\ breathtaking period earlier this year 
while its bankers considered whether 
or not to renegotiate the $270m revolv¬ 
ing credit. They did, but under “ much 
more restrictive ” conditions. 

With no new aircraft to purchase, 
Pari American can live again, if not 
very comfortably, while the new man¬ 
agement settles in under a new chair¬ 
man. But if it is then asked to firm 
up its Concorde orders, and start 
making progress payments towards 
them, things could look sticky. The 
share prices of the two airlines show 
how the market has read the omens. 
But Pan American is a good spec for 
anyone who thinks it has sunk so low 
that it can only move up—and who is 
prepared to wait urVtil 1974 to see it 
liapperj. 


British Leyland 


Tomorrow and 


tomorrow... 


The British Leyland Motor Corpora¬ 
tion .should earn £100111 profit by 
1975. That is the rosy forecast of a 
special report published this week by 
J. and A. Scrimgeour, the stockbrokens. 
It expects a 17% drop in earnings this 
year. But earnings should double in 
1973 soar again in 1974 and 1975. 

This assumes that the demand for 
cars in Britain will not ease up as it 
did in 1965-70, when there was nil 
growth in the car market. The 
Scrimgeour argument is that there is 
a lot of pent-up demand, and the 
Croverniiient is unlikely to clamp down 
on credit as it used to, having accepted 
the Oowther report recommendations. 



No strikes, please 


The main area for profit growth, 
highlighted by Scrimgeour, is further 
rationalisation. The report predicts 
extra profits of £i5m-£2oni from 
improved lulxiur relations, £30111 
from cheaper designs and £20111-£30111 
from improved manufacturing methods. 
Add to this a new top quality manage¬ 
ment team, mainly taken from P'ord, 
and a tough pricing policy and you 
get those £ioom profits. 

The problem is that the City has 
heard it all before. Take the labour 
relations situation, which is so crucial. 
Despite promises of a better tomorrow, 
the strikes do not seem to cease. 
In fact, some progress is being made 
by slowly switching from a piecework 
payment system to measured daywork. 
'I'his cuts down dramatically on dis¬ 
putes and also ensures steadier 
production. Strikes have dropped at 
plants where daywork payment has 
been introduced. At Cowdey, for 
example, only 9,000 man-hours were 
lost in the year after daywork came in, 
against 5jni the year before. Some 
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68% of men in the Austin-Morris 
division are now on daywork, and this 
could reach 100% by the year’s end. 

This switch suggests that the end¬ 
less pinprick strikes will be replaced 
by occasional mammoth strikes that 
Detroit knows so well. Most car firms 
prefer it that way. However, British 
Leyland has suffered even more from 
outside strikes than from internal ones. 
Its new policy of double and even 
triple-sourcing makes it less vulnerable 
to tljc strikes from component makers 
that hit it so badly in 1970. But the 
miners’ strike cost BLMC some £8m 
in lost profits, and a railway strike 
would hit it badly again. 

The interim results, due next month, 
w'iTl be grim. The shares are still a 
speculative buy. Those £iO(>m profits 
may never be realised. But the 
possibility is there, and as such the 
shares at 38P5 on whait would be a 
prospective p/e ratio of 4 for 1975, 
seem excessively cheap. 



Which to go for ? 


The London market is in the mature 
stage of a bull market, when an aston¬ 
ishing number of people ring up their 
brokers and say they have just 
borrowed £15,000 from the bank and 
want to know where to put it. They 
do not usually talk in terms of individ¬ 
ual companies ; but they like to cast 
their eyes over the horizon and ask 
about golds, or financials, or property 
or construction. 

There are three things to get right 
about investment timing : the market, 
the sector and the individual company. 
The market is the most important. 
Tliere are some periods when it i.s 
better to go liquid. London has not 
reached that. The next thing 
to look at is the sector, and The 
Economist will, from time to time, take 
a particular slug of the market and 
examine it closely. This week we look 
at the “ whole seotor approach.” 

The theory behind it is simple. The 
economy may grow (or decline), but 
some industries in it grow faster than 
average, for all kinds of reasons 
including : the way that demand on an 
aggregated level flows down to partic¬ 
ular groups of industries ; long-term 
shifts in the structure of the economy 
(.such as that from manufacturing to 
the service industries) ; technological 
progress which transforms the pros¬ 
pects for a particular industry (harder 
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Matthews Wrightson 
Holdings Limited 


Insurance Broking - Lloyd’s Underwriting 
Shipping - Air Broking - Land Use 


FURTHER EXPANSION IN 1971: 
all sides of the business contributed 

Some points from the Statement of the Chairman. John Eldridge 

Group Profits. Pre-tax profits have risen by 28% to £2,0101. compared with last 
year’s figure of £1.57m. adjusted to take into account the acquisition of Bray Gibb. 
Insurance Broking. Bray Gibb Wrightson had a most successful year in spite of 
the increased costs incurred in order to obtain for the future the full benefits of the 
merger with Bray Gibb. By international standards the company is now one of 
the major insurance broking firms. 

Ship Broking. Galbraith Wrightson again prf)duccd substantially increased 
profits in 1971. There has, however, been a severe reduction in shipping activity 
and freight rates and there is no sign of a recovery yet. Nevertheless, the company 
is in a favourable position to exploit opportunities and to react rapidly t(^ market 
changes. 

Insurance Underwriting. Improved results at Lloyd’s on the 1968 account has 
meant increased earnings for Matthews Wrightson Pulbrook in 1971. A further 
substantial rise is expected in 1972. 

Land Use. 'Fhc (iroup’s forestry management has been widened in the past year 
and increased profits have resulted. A new company. Fountain Farming, extends 
these services to investors in agriculture. 

Air Broking. Tnstonc Air Transport had a very busy and successful year. 

Outlook. By 1975, the expansum of the other sectors of the CJroup should produce 
a satisfactory advance in profits even if the shipping recession continues, but in 
1972 the decline in income from shipping activities could more than offset the 
growth from other sources. 


statement of Profit Year ended 31st December 1971 


Turnover. £t 0,73 8,960 

Profit before tax and 

extraordinary items. £2,007,746 

Attributable to shareholders 
(after extraordinary items and 
prc-acquisition profits). £941»5 77 


Appropriation of profit 

Dividends. £636,577 

Reserves.£305,000 

Total dividend.45% gross 

Earnings per share.15p 


Copies of the fuUKeport and Accounts and Chairman*s Statement are availahk on request 
from the Secretaryy Matthews Wrightson Holdings Limited^ Fountain House, 130 Fenchurcb 
Streety London EC^M 5 D/. 
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Parents 
prefer Prova 

^ I OILS oi thousands of mothers buy 
Prova infants clothing in our stores 
every year, and go on making 
purchases for their families as they 
grow up; they know they are quality 
_ tested and excellent value. _ 
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# Tlicniiu h lurgn |>idportion.'itr incicasc in n(‘t profit 
than in sales was accomidislied p/irtly by a small overall 
iiK'n asi* in profit mai gins but lusf as niucli by a strict 
control ov(‘i operating c«)sts 

# There is ,i teiideiK V in many retail organisat ams to 
cope with mounting operating expenses by n‘(liieing the 
numbers of sfaflt and l esorting to various fotnis and 
degrees of’st'lf service. We ourselves do not believe in 
this poli(‘v. We an' trying to erealt' a situation in nil our 
stores when' every customer can obtain personal 
service at evoi v counter in I he business, including the 
food counters, and we lire employing new techniques 
to make l hat. service more effective and more efticient 

# Tile v(‘ar marks the largest increase in voliimi' evi'r 
achii'vcd by the textile departments. The food 
department has continued to make sti'ndy progress, 
while' K'slnurants have bt‘(‘n exceptionally busy 
throughout the year and made a vi»ry significant 
contribution to profit. 

# We lielieve that, wiLli the improvements taking place 
in the cpiality and range of our merchandise and its 
presentation in llu' .stoios, the liigher t.urnover will 
include a satisfactory increase in unit .sales and that 
shareholders can look to the future with confidence. 
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Gill&Duffus 


In his Annual Statement, 

The Chairman, Mr. R. G. McFall reports; 

^ Record results—a further step in long 
period of steady growth. 

^ Improved tradin j throughout the 
Group with profits and dividends 
increased by nearly 20%. 

^ Substantial increase in reserves— 
proposed 1 for 4 Scrip Issue. 

^ Reorganisation of Gill & Duffus Ltd. 
to separate trading activity from role 
of parent company. 

^ Renewed emphasis on processing 
and manufacturing. 

^ Confidence in the future. 

Illlllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllillllll^ 


Summary of Results 


Year ended 31st December 

1971 

1970 

1969 


£,000's 

£‘.000's 

t.OOO's 

Profits before Tax 

2,862 

2.447 

2.284 

Profit available for Ordinary 

Stockholders 

1,626 

1.365 

1.182 

Capital and Reserves 

9,132 

8.605 

7.664 

Earnings per Ordinary Stock 
Unit 

12.83P 

10.43P 

9.33p 

Dividends per Ordinary 

Stock Unit 

Bp 

6.75P 

5.625P 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin^ 

The Gill & Duffus Group carries on an international 
business as merchants, brokers and processors of a 
wide range of primary commodities. 

SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES IN: 

U.S.A. • CANADA • BRAZIL • FRANCE 
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to find an example of that) ; the resis¬ 
tance of some kinds of companies to 
inflation (such as property compan¬ 
ies) ; and the influence of government 
aid (shipbuilding). 

Awkwardly, the groups into which 
the Financial Times-Actuaries indices 
are arranged do not always easily 
mesh with the categorisations of indus¬ 
try. The indices arc built up of com¬ 
panies, and companies are likely to be 
spread across many industry sub¬ 
groups, Some sectors are homogeneous 
—like oils, breweries, mining finance. 
Others are not, like engineering. More¬ 
over, market sentiment is not a reflec¬ 
tion of what is going on so much as 
a statement of belief of what will be 
going on. Thus the market thought 
that engineering was a recovery sector, 
but too far in advance of any evidence. 


The sector race 

%incrGases since bear market low, Mai 2.1971 
to Jan 3.1972 ■■ to May 19,1972 

50 _100_1M| 
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BUSINESS : INVESTMENT 

Since the beginning of 197a, some of 
the rise has been given up. 

The chart shows how sub-groups 
have done since the 1971 market low 
on the all-share index: measured first 
to tlie beginning of the year, and then 
to May 19th, to illustrate how much 
of the rise has come in tlie past four 
months. Practically all of them have 
continued running as strongly through 
1972 as they did in 1971. 

Which have run out of steam ? The 
argument that those showing the 
highest gains have least to offer is not 
necessarily true. Many City pros are 
shaking their heads at the impossible 
task of running a factory through 
inflation and industrial disputes, and 
are still firmly convinced that the 
financials are the best and safest 
sectors. But they need to be watched 
carefully ; the sectors that rise fastest 
in the bull market tend to fall first 
in the hear market. Newspapers and 
publishing, and contracting and cons¬ 
truction, do not seem to have much 
more going for them. In recent weeks 
the latter sector has stopped outper¬ 
forming the market. 

At present, the sectors which have 
risen least are being tipped round the 
City for the ride to the end of the 
bull market. This is a natural tendency 
when the investor with a borrowed 
£15,000 rings up and asks for a 
bargain. So oils and mining finance 
are moving strongly, especially as the 
latter has had the added momentum 
of the recent gold rush. This is a move¬ 
ment to he wary of ; jumping into 
speculative stocks in a mature bull 
market is not usually wise. But, among 
topical tips in the consumer sectors, 
focxl retailing and 'tobacco still look 
attractive. 

Critics of the sector approach say, 
quite rightly, that the performances 
of individual companies in a sector vary 
far more than the sector averages com¬ 
pared with the market. But in the 
United States it has been calculated 
that 10% of the rise in a share can 
be traced to the influence of being in 
a sector favoured by the market ; and 
Mr Michael Hoare of Phillips and 
Drew has calculated an equivalent 
figure for Britain of about 20%. Two 
warnings. First, the heavier the indus¬ 
try, the harder the sector approach 
is to apply. Secondly, in some sectors 
the difference between good and bad 
managements shows up in the profits 
much more strongly than in otfiers. 
The companies in textiles, shipbuilding 
and light electricals have a much 
greater diversity of performance than 
breweries, banks and investment trusts. 


Shareholder power 

No! No! Patlfl^ 

British minority i^hareholdcrs in 
Consolidated lln Smelters, and two 
other companies controlled by the 
Patino family through Patino NV, 
have .something to grouse about. CTS 
made a loss in 1971 of £un ; its sub¬ 
sidiary, British Amalgamated Metal 
Investments, losL £615,000 before 
.special items ; and BA Ml’s subsidiary, 
Amalgamated Metal Corporation, lost 
£im. And the ininoriiy shareholders 
in GTS were denied the opportunity of 
a let-oiil takeover bv Ralli Inter¬ 
national at 30op last November wlien 
the Patino family said no. The sliares 
are now i88p. 

Mr Erskine Carter, the chief execu¬ 
tive of Patino NV tells shareholder.s 
that CTS made a profit for the first 
four months of the year (against the 
losses of last year). If the Patinos have 
the pride to make the effort, they could 
pull the company round to justify a 
share price for CTS oi ^oop, making 
it an interesting speculation. But 
perhaps they won’t, or can’t. 

Bear not there 

The gilt-edged market has been head¬ 
ing down all May. The pessimists arc 
saying that the bull market in gilts 
has eridtxl. 1 'he optimises are |X>im- 
ing out that the gilts market of 
1972 is a new exjierimcntal one. The 
governinont broker is no longer stand¬ 
ing by to keep the market ortlcriy, and 
so any change in sentiment was liound 
to lead to :i more dramatic shift in 
prices than in the good old days. 

The immediate bears of gilts have 
a poor argument. They must demon¬ 
strate that yields over the 9% mark 
are unattractive and that the Govern¬ 
ment is now willing to sec long rates 
creep up even further. The only 
evidence for the latter was a piece of 
rather inept timing by the government 
broker. Even though one tap stock 
was not being .sold very readily, he 
opened up two other ones. 

The latest Bank of England figures 
show the money supply still increas¬ 
ing at 20’% a year. The Government 
will try to slow this, but it will try 
to slow inflation too. With yields on 
gilts nov\^ showing an almosit clear 6% 
gap over equities, jobbers should re¬ 
cover their nerves. 
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CHAIRMAN'S STATEMENT 

CO-OPERATIVE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY LIMITED 

C.I.S. LIFE POLICYHOLDERS SHARE 

£25 MILLION 


At the 104th Annual General 
Meeting of the Co-operative 
Insurance Society Limited held 
In Manchester on 24th May, 
1972, Mr. H. A. Toogood, 
Chairman, reported: 

1 am pleased to be able to 
begin my review of the Society’s 
operations during the past year 
by reporting a premium income 
of over £100 million and a 
further increase in the profits 
distributed in botfti the llte and 
non-^lffe branches. For the first 
time, the profits distributed to 
the life policyholders have 
exceeded £25 million. Our 
thanks are due to all members 
of our staff who have helped to 
adhieve this progress. 

Before I come to a detailed 
account of the Society’s progress 
last year, 1 would like to make 
some comments about matters 
that affect the whole of the 
insurance industry in this coun¬ 
try and which therefore are of 
concern to the Sk>ciety and its 
policyholders. 

Further insurance legislation 
is under cons:ideration by the 
Government. As 1 aaid in nry 
report last year, iit is my view 
that the present legislation, if 
acted upon early enough, can 
protect non-life policyholders. 
It appears, however, that there 
are sometimes difficulties in 
deciding at what point of time 
the power given by this legis¬ 
lation should be used, and there 
IS therefore a case for improving 
it on the lines indicated by the 
Secretary of State to the House 
of Commons on Ist May, 
although care will be necessary 
to ensure that any further 
legislative safeguards do not 
unrea‘.sonably restrict the 
freedom of insurance companies 
to transact their business in 
the way they consider best 
suited to the needs of their 
policyholders. 

Whilst legislation on the lines 
suggested by the Minister, 
provided nt is not too restrictive, 
may well be helpful, the same 
can certainly not be said of 
tbe suggestions from other 


quarters that legislation should 
require the insurance industry 
to guarantee in whole or in 
part the losses suffered by 
policyholders in an insurance 
company which fails. The C.I.S. 
was established in order to 
provide insurance facilities on a 
co-operative and mutual basis 
at minimum cost to policy¬ 
holders, consistent with abso¬ 
lute security. We have 
transacted insurance on sound 
lines for over 100 years so that 
we now provide insurance 
facilities for one-sixth of the 
households of this country, and 
a high proportion of our policy¬ 
holders are naturally amongst 
the 'lower income groups. It 
would be grossly wrong if' the 
C.I.S.—^which means C.I.S. 
policyholders—was required to 
cover deficiencies arising from 
the recklessness of another 
insurance company. 

1 also drew attention in my 
report last year to the need for 
further legislation to safeguard 
the interests of life assurance 
policyholders. Life assurance is 
much the big^st item of 
personal saving in this country 
for many millions of people, and 
the life assurance funds o-f the 
insurance companies are there¬ 
fore very large. 

These life assurance funds 
are invested widely and form 
one of the most important 
sources of capital for industry 
on which the economic life of 
this country depends. The free¬ 
dom ito invest this money widely 
has been one of the strengths of 
British life assurance and the 
main reason why life assurance 
policies give such a good return 
to pollcyholders-^nd, more¬ 
over, a return which in the 
overwhelming majority of 
British life offices has been 
combined with complete 
security. 

It is therefore of the greatest 
importance that this freedom of 
investment should not be 
restricted more than is abso¬ 
lutely necessary. However, 
during recent years many new 


life assurance companies have 
been set up or existing life 
assurance companies pur^ased 
by organisations unconnected 
with life assurance. If in such 
a case the parent organisation 
gets into financial difficulties 
then the position of the life 
assurance policyholders could be 
imperilled, especially if a sub¬ 
stantial part of the funds of the 
life office has been borrowed 
by the parent organisation. 
Under the present law there is 
nothing to prevent such borrow¬ 
ings. 

Legislation is therefore needed 
to prohibit the investment of 
life assurance funds, except 
with stringent safeguards, in 
other organisations under the 
same control, and also to 
prevent the ” milking *’ of life 
assurance funds by the charging 
of unreasonable management 
fees by associated organis'ations, 
or by the pajrment of excessive 
dividends to shareholers out of 
moneys which should be 
retained within the life assur¬ 
ance fund for the benefit of 
policyholders. I sincerely hope 
that legisAation covering these 
points will be included in the 
insurance le^slatnon which the 
Secretary of State has at present 
under considenation. 

In the Finance bill now 
before Parliament it is proposed 
as part of the changes in per¬ 
sonal taxation to charge indivi¬ 
duals (except for those with 
high incomes or high capital 
gains) tax at 30% on the interest 
or dividends from their invest¬ 
ments and tax at 15% on capita] 
.^gains. If, however, individiials 
invest through Che medium of 
a life assurance policy it is 
proposed that the insurance 
company should have to pay tax 
at 371% on the interest or 
dividend income from many of 
their 'investments (and at 
30% on the dividend Income 
from the remainder) and 
tax at 30% on capital gains. 

It would, in my view, be 
deplorable If l^is is passed into 
law in the prtmint form because 
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it would have the effeot of 
levying tax on a small saven— 
who may not even be liable to 
income tax as an individual—at 
a substantiaUy heavier raite than 
the tax levied on a person with 
sufficient income to be able to 
invest ddreot on the Stock 
Exchange or through the 
medium of a unit trust. It does 
not seem to have been suffici¬ 
ently realised Chat life assurance, 
and especially industrial life 
assurance, is much the biggest 
medium of saving for peoide in 
low income groups. I sincerely 
hope that these provisions in 
the Finance Bill will be altered 
before the Bill is carried into 
law so that justice can be done 
to those who save through the 
medium of life assurance 
policies. 


Inveatments 

At the end of the year, the 
total assets of the Society 
amounted to £595 million as 
compared with £554 million at 
the end of 1970. Of this increase 
of £41 imillion, £6 million is 
due to the writing-up of the 
value of the investments in 
ordinary shares to which I shall 
refer later, and £3 million 
arises from loan arrangements 
that we entered into during the 
year to add to our investments 
overseas. 

in the investment field the 
main feature of 1971 was the 
large increase in market prices 
of stock exchange securities 
that took place during the year. 
All types of securities shared in 
this recovery, the increase being 
particularly marked in ordinary 
shares where the rise in prices 
was about twice as big as 
amongst British Government 
and other fixed-interest securi¬ 
ties. and where, at the end of 
the year, the price level, 
measured by the broadly-based 
indices, was at its highest ever. 
One effect of this large rise in 
prices is that the excess of the 
market values of our assets over 
their values shown in the bal¬ 
ance sheet is at a record high 
level, despite the substantial 
writing-up of the balance sheet 
values that has taken place over 
recent years. 

Our concern about the high 
rate of inflation and the need 
in the investment of the funds 
to try to maintain the real 
value of the long-term savings 
of our life assurance policy¬ 
holders has again led us to con¬ 
centrate our investments during 
the year in ordinary shares and 
property, including, as already 
mentioned, some addition to our 
overseas portfolios of ordinary 
shares. We did not entirely neg¬ 
lect the fixed-interest market, 
but the additions to our hold¬ 
ings of British Government 
securities were to a large ex¬ 
tent offset by reductions In 
debentures and loan stocks, 
where throughout the year 
prices were high in relation to 
the prices of British Oovam* 
ment securities. The increase in 
mortgages was entirely due to 
commitments under long¬ 
standing arrangements. 
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CHAIRMAN'S STATEMENT 


After allowing for the effect 
of the wditing-up of the value of 
invesitmenitis, the gnoBiB raie 
of interest earned on the life 
assurance funds has fallen by 
0.05 per cent to 6.90 per cent. 
The fall in the interest rate was 
due mainly to the heavy empha¬ 
sis on ordinary shares, where 
the commencing dividend yield 
is materially Tower than the 
return being achieved on the 
existing assets, but where there 
is the expectation of growth of 
dividends in future. 


Ufe 

On 15th February 1971, the 
country changed officially to 
decimal currency. The Society 
had planned for this over many 
years and the transition went 
very smoothly indeed, although 
our staff were involved in a 
certain amount of non-produc¬ 
tive work in the early part of 
the year, mainly in connection 
with small Industrial Section 
policies. Despite this 1971 was 
a record year for new business. 
In the Ordinary Section the 
annual premium income on new 
assurances was £4.3 million, 
securing new sums assured, in 
eluding the capital value of 
income benefits, of £259 million. 
In the Industrial Section the 
new annual premium income 
was £6.1 million and the new 
sums assured £145 million. 
These figures are considerably 
higher than those for 1970, 
when the dispute with our 
agents depressed our new busi¬ 
ness production, and the figures 
for new business in the first 
quarter of 1972 indicate that 
we should reach new all-time 
records this year. 

The rates of reversionary 
bonus declared in the Ordinary 
Section (£3.40 per cent for assur¬ 
ances and £5.25 per cent for 
annuities) and in the Industrial 
Section (£2.15 per cent on the 
main tables) are the same as 
last year. 1 am pleased to 
announce that the rates of 
terminal bonu.s declared on poll' 
cies becoming claims by death 
or maturity before the next 
bonus declaration takes effect 
have been substantially in¬ 
creased. In the Ordinary Section 
the terminal bonus varies from 
£0.30 per cent of the participat¬ 
ing sum assured for assurance 
policies with 4 complete years’ 
premiums due and paid to 
£56.50 per cent for policies with 
44 or more complete years’ pre¬ 
miums due and paid. In the 
Industrial Section the terminal 
bonus under the main tables 
varies from £0.20 per cent to 
£45.00 per cent. In order to 
cover the cost of the terminal 
bonuses now declared, the value 
of our investments has been 
written-up by £6 million, of 
which €2.5 million has been 
transferred to the Ordinary Life 
Fund, £3.3 million to the Indus¬ 
trial Life Fund and the balance 
to the Collective Life Fund and 
the Profit and Loss Account. 


Motor 

The increase in premium in 
come from £13.7 million to 


£18.2 million was due to the 
increases in rates during 1970 
and 1971 and also to an increase 
in the volume of motor insur¬ 
ance underwritten. In my report 
in 1970 1 indicated that the 
Society was not prepared to 
enter into competition for motor 
insurance at inadequate rates. 
Now that premiums are related 
more realistically to the heavy 
liabilities undertaken by motor 
insurers, the Society is extend¬ 
ing its motor insurance account 
through the medium of oui 
7,000 Home Service agents Our 
statistics, built up over a period 
of years, enable us to calculate 
premiums with more precision 
than hitherto and thus to 
achieve greater fairness as 
between one policyholder and 
another. 

With the continuing increase 
in wages and salaries it is in> 
evitable that the cost of repair¬ 
ing damaged motor vehicles will 
rise, awards to injured third 
parties will increase and, des¬ 
pite the use of modern manage¬ 
ment techniques, the expenses 
of administering the business 
will become more difficult to 
contain. The introduction of 
V.A.T. in 1973 will lead to an 
additional cost on repairs to 
vehicles. The comparatively 
mild weather experienced in 
1971 led to a slight fall in the 
frequency of accidents and con¬ 
sequently the overall cost of 
claims. It would, however, be 
unwise to regard 1971 as a 
normal year, and a return to 
more typical weather conditions 
could lead to a claims frequency 
on a higher level. 

Taking all these factors into 
account an increase in motor 
insurance premiums later this 
year is inevitable. The Society 
will continue its policy of pro¬ 
viding cover to the private 
motorist at rates justified by 
statistical information and tak¬ 
ing into account the paramount 
necessity of complete security 
for its policyholders. 

The underwriting loss on the 
Motor insurance in 1971 was 
£440,000, and after taking into 
account interest earnings, the 
net loss of £5,000 has been 
covered by a transfer from the 
profit and loss account. 

Property 

The premium income in this 
account increased from £8.0 
million in 1970 to £8.40 mil¬ 
lion in 1971. Householders’ 
insurance and domestic fire 
insurance forms a large part 
of this account and in the 
absence of abnormal weather 
conditions a satisfactory result 
was achieved. In previous 
reports I have stressed the 
importance of fire prevention 
and the need for managements 
to become involved In ensuring 
that adequate steps are taken 
to minimise the outbreak of 
fire. I am pleased to report 
that in 1971 our experience in 
industrial and commeir.M fire 
Insurance has been satisfactory 
and that the serious tires which 
occurred in 1969 and 1970 were 
not repeated. 1 sincerely hope 


that the vigidanicv! of the 
managements will continue and 
that, where appropriate, 
approved spri ikler installa¬ 
tions will be Introduced, thereby 
reducing the risk of extensive 
fire damage and consequently 
the cost o-f insurance cover. 

Losses arising from theft 
continue at an alarming rate 
both in domestic and commer¬ 
cial properties and owners 
would be well advised to check 
regularly the security of their 
premises with a view to effect¬ 
ing improvements and thus 
helping to combat criminal 
activities. With the cantlnuing 
increase in values it is impera¬ 
tive that sums insured are kept 
up to date to avoid inadequate 
protection in the event of a 
serious loss. 

Other Classes of Non-Life 
Business 

The premium income from 
the remaining classes of non- 
life insurances increased from 
£3.2 million to £3.5 million. 

The results were generally 
sattsfaclory apart from Liability 
insurance where an under¬ 
writing doss was sustained. 
Increased wages and salaries 
are reflected in the higher cost 
of claiims settlements and an 
increase in premium rates will 
be necessary to bring the 
account into profitability. The 
Employer’s Liability (Compul¬ 
sory Insurance) Act came into 
effect on 1st January, 1972, 
and although most employers 
alieady held this cover prior 
to the implementation of the 
Act, it is too early to judge the 
effec/1 of the Act on the cost 
of operations. 


United States of America 

The Rochdale Insurance 
Company (our wholly-owned 
American .subsidiary) which 
undertakes reinsurance in the 
United States, benefited from 
the improved underwriting 
results generally experienced 
and the policyholders’ surplus 
wa.s increased by $1 million 

Profit & Loss Account, 
Reserves, Distribution of Profit 

After taking interest earnings 
into account and providing for 
taxation on the nen-life busi¬ 
ness, the net surplus in the 
Profit & Loss Account amounted 
to £1,524,000 (compared with 
£594,000 in 1970), which, 
together with the transfer of 
£218,000 from the Investment 
Reserve Account, has produced 
a disposable surplus of 
£1,742,000. 

In order to maintain , our 
reserves at an adequate level 
in relation to our premium in¬ 
come we have transferred 
£1,080.000 to the General Busi¬ 
ness Reserve, which now stands 
at £6.080,000. The dividend 
to Co-operative Societies on the 
non-life premiums paid by them 
jfor their ov/n insurances re¬ 
mains unchanged at njrp per 
£1 of premium. 


Board Changes 

On 30th June 1971. Mr. 

S. J. D. Dawson retired from 
the Board and was replaced by 
Mr. J. S. Greig, and on 9th 
November 1971, Mr. G, L. 
Armitage relinquished several 
appointments, including his 
directorship of the C.I.S., in 
order to devote more time to 
his remaining duties. He waa 
replaced by Mr. K. A, Noble. 
Our best thanks go to Messrs. 
Armitage and Dawson tor their 
services to the S<x:iety and we 
welcome the return lo the 
Board of Messrs. Greig and 
Noble. 

Conclusion 

During 1971 the most serious 
tactor influencing our opera¬ 
tions has been the continuance 
of a high rate of inflation. Not¬ 
withstanding a useful rise in 
new busines.s and 'increased 
premium rates in Motor and 
Employer's Liability imsurance, 
costs have continued to rise 
proportionately more rapidly 
than premium income. There 
oan be little doubt that the 
effect of inflation was one of 
the fundamental reasons for 
the very high wage claim sub¬ 
mitted on behalf of our Chief 
and Branch office staffs, which 
led to a period of indu.%trial 
action in late 197J and early 
1972. The dispute was eventu¬ 
ally settled when the majority 
of the staff accepted the 
Society’s offer. In resisting 
the claim the C.I S. Board were 
looki.'ig at the overall interests 
of the Society, that is, the 
interests of our policyholders 
and of ai) sections of our staff. 

We feel, partioularly as the 
Directors of a co-operative 
organisation, it is important 
that we should continue both 
to sell policies which are fairly 
priced, and to pay fair wages to 
(•ur staff tor the work done. 1 
hope that even in these diffi¬ 
cult times we shall be able to 
reach nq-otiated settlements 
which do justice to the various 
sections of our staff, but there 
has to be a recognition by all 
of us the simple truth that it 
is only by the twin factors of 
improving efficiency throughout 
the Society and expanding the 
premium income that the earn¬ 
ing.*; of the staff can increase 
without adding to the costs 
that have to be borne by the 
policyholders. 

1 am pleased, therefore, to 
be able to report the continuing 
co-operation of our field staff 
at ail levels m the rearrange¬ 
ment of agencies and 'in other 
measures designed to improve 
our efficiency, and also that 
the new business production is 
now progressing to a more 
satisfactory leveL 

If we continue to work 
together in this way and to 
maintain the present momentum 
in expanding the Society’s busi¬ 
ness. we can gji of us, policy¬ 
holders and staff alike, face the 
future with conildence. 

The req^iort and accounts were 
adopted. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


University of 
Edinburgh 

OKPARTMBNT OP 
ACCOUNTANCY ANH 
FINANCE 

Applications arp Invited for 
for Ihi* post ot LECl'URER In 
thin Department. The R|)polnt.ep 
will roritnbutf to undergratlu- 
ftte coursp.i and hove 
opporl unities lor furtherliiK hl.s 
personal research Interests 

Salary scale ; £1.641-E3.yS9 per 
annum, together with super- 
annua* ion beneilts. 

AppUcaUons. by Ici.ler (two 
copies) together with the names 
of two referees, should lie sent 
to the Secretary Ut the 
llnlversitv, Old College. Snulh 
Bridge, Edinburgh. EHS 9YL. 
tron whom further particulars 
may also be obtained The 
clo^ng date for applications Is 
I4th July 1972 Please quote 
reference 1044 


University of 
Durham 

DEPARTMENT OP 
ECONOMICS 

AppUcationa are Invited for 
the post of TEMPORARY 
UECTURKR IN ECONOMICS 
speLiallsdng hi either econ¬ 
ometrics or economic stabLsUcs 
for appointment for 1 year 
only from ist September, 1972. 

Salary on the scale £1641- 
£3989, plus P.S S U. benefits 

Further particulars from the 
RegislTAr and Secretary. Old 
Shire Hall. Durham. DHl 3HP, 
to whom applications (3 
copies), naming three referees, 
sliould be sent by i6th June. 
197:5 



CHAIRMAN’S STATEMENT 


COURAGE 

In his circulated statement, 

Mr. R. H. Courage, 

Chairman of Courage Limited, reports: 


0 Group sdles giowth agfiin oxeiMidu'd thu avuratje iiu^rf’iise foi the 
mdusfrv «is a wholf, the f ontmuing qiiin in tiie Friu; Trddu irhirket lieing 
fjtirlicularlv satisfiirtory 

0 Sdle of Couraeju luvnin w:js ext(*ndcd to ( ovu? thf^ North of Englund, 
and mndo highly s.itisfiiutory proipuss Couriigu Ligfit Ale l)C(,iime 
estatilishf'd as a leading national brand and takr liorne' favourite 
Harp Lager sales (.onlmued tluv.r strong growtfi 

0 Record wine and spirit luinc^ver and profits .n hu*vfc*(J iiy Charles 
Kinloch & Co and by the Arthur Cooper off Inrcnees 

0 Production and disliibution system further iinprove<f 

0 Anchor Hotels and At.oin Hotels i onlmued their development 
programmes and ifu.roased their profits 

0 fcarninqs per share fiave iiu reased from 3 bp for 1 bfSIj to 7 bp tor 1972, 
reprr'scntiriy a r: 'impound annual growth rate of 1 3 b % 

0 Cnntmuation of growth is foreseen m current year and increased 
dividend of 17% exper ted to be maintained on the enlarged share capital 


1971/72 

1970/71 1 


Estimated Annual I 



Basis 

1 urnover 

£171,027.000 

f 152.725,000 

Profit before tax 

£14.813,000 

£12.696,000 

Profit aftertax 

£8,887,000 

£7.552.000 

Earned per Ordinary Share 

7.5p(30%) 

6.38p(25 5%) 

Interim aorl proposed final 



dividends po, Share 4.25p (17%) 

Ordinary share ic np 'Ssue’proposecT ^ 1 for 10 

3.75p(15%) 


Heriot-Watt 

University, 

Edinburgh 

DEPARTMENT OP 
ECONOMICS 

Lectureship in Business 
Economics 

Appltratiofis are invited for a 
leclurpshlp In Business Econ- 
omlcR. The person appointed 
will be expected to tea''h 

applied microeconomics to 
Biudents enrolled for the B.A. 
degree in Business Organisation 
and to teach and undertake 
research in Business Economics 
In the Department of 

Economics. 

Salary will be on the scale 
£1,641 to £3.990 per annum. 

PS.S.U 

Further particulars and appli¬ 
cation form may be obtained 
from the Secretary, Herlot-Watt 
Univeradly, Chambers Street. 
Edinburgh. EHl IHX, with 
whom applications should be 
lodged not later than Friday, 
16th June, 1972 Please quote 

reference 32/1-'3047. 


University of 
Essex 

Directorship of the 
S.S.R.C. Survey Archive 

Applications are invited from 
suitably qualified applicants tor 
the Directorship of the 8.S.R.C. 
Survey Archive at the Urdver- 
Bity from Ist October, 1872. 
or as soon as possible there¬ 
after. Duties will Include 
actively encouraclng the 
deposit and use of data in the 
Archive by social sclenlists and 
some teaching In the University 
in social studies or computing 
or both. 

Appointment will be to the 
University’s academic staff and 
will, depending on the quaUfi- 
cattons of ttie person ar^iolnted, 
be at Readership (£3,662 to 
£4,734) or Professorial level , 
The appolntmeiit may carry 
tenure until retiring age or 
may be initially lor five years. 
Further parliculors from the 
Registrar, (Room 6.014), 
University of Essex. Wlvenhoe 
Park, Colchester. C04 3SQ, to 
whom applioaUons ilen copies) 
should be sent by 26t.h June, 
1972 


For further appointments 
see pages 5, 128 to 135 


CHAIRMAN’S STATEMENT 


BTR 1971 
Further Growth 

A/fr D. L Nicotson, Chairman, reports 


Further growth in sales and earnings per share. 
Expansion and rationalisation plans implemented. 
Continuing progress expected. 


Summary of Results 


External sales 
Earnings for year 

Earnings per share 


1970 
% Change 
+33 
+ 39 


Bl 


\SLM BTR UMITED 

Silvertown House, Vincent Square, London,SW1P 2PI. 


Copies ot the report and accounts and accompanying Chairman’s 
Statement may he obtained on request from The Secretary of the 
Company. Anchor Terrace. Southwark Bridge, London, S.B,1. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


economist 

^ English Calico Ltd is a major textile manufacturing and 
marketing group working on a world-wide basis Other 
interests include departmental store trading multiple 
retailing, printing, packaging and paper making 
The Group is now seeking the services of an economist 
to join a small Head Office ttam working on group lor 
ward strategy, with particular reference to marketing und 
commercial implications 

The duties are stimulating and largely non-repetitivc 
requiring a high standard of analytical and interpretatisc 
skill and needing a large measuic of initiative 
The successful candidate will probably have had several 
years' experience in this type of activity with minimal 
supervision A degree in Economics or a related discipline 
is necessary for this appointment which will lead to 
wider opportunities within the Group 

Salary and related benefits will be commensurate with the 
importance of the post 

Applications with career history should be posted to 
Group Appointments Manager, 

English Calico Ltd, 

56 Oxford Street, 

Manchester M60 lliJ 


International Planned 
Parenthood Federation 

Two Assistant 

Information 

Officers 

Latin America and 
Middla/Far East 

to work in the Information Section of the Information and Education 
Department based in London as part of a amoll team providing 
a quick reference information retrieval system on the work of the 
IPPF with particular responsibility for the appropriate geographical 
area in order to assist Central Office field and programme staff 
other institutions and agencies The work includes tht leview 
processing and synthesising of a wide variety of ncoming informs 
tion preparation of periodic reports handling internal and external 
enquiries for leferenre background material statistical and other 
data and information on programmes The AlO will mamtein 
personal contact with stafi members visiting IPPF personnel and 
other visitors in order to keep abreast of current developments 
Membership of the team requires responsibility accuracy imagine 
tion and initiative to contribute to a rapidly developing field of 
activity The person appointed to the Latin American po^t will have 
a reading knowledge of Span sn and writing ability would be a 
strong asset Working experience m the developing countries would 
be an advantage Salary C1 500 p a mimmi m subject to qualifies 
tiona and experience pi s luncheon vouchors and valuable fringe 
benefits 

Apply in writing giving full details of qual fications and previo s 
experience including names of two referees to 

Office Manager, 

18-20 Lower Regent Street, 

K\ London SW1. 

I iPPF le a nongovernmental organisation con 

m. Slating of family planning associanons or 

aaencies m 100 countries There a a about 95 
k profeseiorval technical and support staff of 14 

nationalities at Central Office lo London 


PLANNED PARENTHOOD FEDERATION 




CORPORATE PLANNING 
AND RESEARCH 


Two key posits ore vaoaivt in the CcMincil’s multi- 
(hecipliinaiy teem responsible to the Chief Executive for 
Oorporete Pleimlng In conjunction with Heeds of Services 
this central group is responsible for the development and 
operation of this xnaniaigeiment system 

Corporate Hannins (P P B S) is a new and rapidly 
growing field It Invonres 

Specifying objectives 

Reoearoh and analysis o(f problems and needs 

Evialuation oif aOtemative policies 

PrepiaraitJon of 4-year corporate plan and budget 

Settling of targets to be achieved 

Mbniitodng progress agaiinst taigets and objeotivee 

Both posits offer praotioal experience in an advanced 
applioation of this system in a progressive authority The 
system is already in ooeraition, but much remains to be 
done to refine the planning process and to research 
j*mportant issues 

SENIOR PROGRAMME PLANNER 
(£3,387-£3,G37) 

This post requires someone with demonstrated ability to 
work successfully with many professions in prepanng plans 
and implementation programmes Under the Programme 
Planning Manager he will be responsible for refining and 
co-ordinating the planning process, and monitoring progress 
towards objectives The person appointed will be either 
professionally qualified or a graduate His background can 
be any field where his practical ability has been demon- 
stnatea Experience in the public sector will be useful but 
not essential 

3ENI0R RE3EARCH OFFICER 
(£3,078-£3,49S) 

An important function of this central team is reseerch 
and analysis into planning issues spanning the breadth of 
the Council s services This involves surveys to assess needs 
and problems, the development of alternative plan policies 
and the use of advanced techniques for analysis 

The Senior Research Officer will join three Research 
Officers, all graduates, already in post, will be responsible 
for research assignments in the central group, will be 
involved in research elsewhere in the Counoii, and vUl 
foster links with universities and ^ iier local authorities 

The peiaon appointed will have a good honours degree, 
will be well quaUfled in his field and have a background 
of practloal research Local Government experience is not 
impottant 


Over 5 weeks* leave, staff restiurant, removal expenses 
and mortgage facilities in approveU oases 

ApplIcaUnn fonns from the Chief Executive and Town 
Clerk, Town KalL Woolwich SE18 6PW. 0r6lepbiDne 01-854 
8888 ext 227.) Closing date: 9th lune, 

LONDON BOROUGH OF GREEflWICH 
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APPOINTMENTS 


University of 
Durham 

COMPUTER UNIT 

invites appllcMAons from a 

Social Scientist 

to enoourase new and improved 
computer appUoatlcAu In social 
sdenoes. The vacancy la for a 
PROORAMMINO ADVISER 
from 1 October 1972 In the 
salary nuige : £1041 *£3558 per 
annum, and affords ample 
opportunities for original 
research using the 1-megabyte 
380/67 time-sharing computer 
Further particulars and appli¬ 
cation forms (returnable by 26 
June 1072) can be obtained 
from the Registrar and 
Secretary, Old Shire Hall. 
Durham. DHl 3HP 


The University of 
Lancaster 

Two Lectureships in 
Marketing 

Applications are invited for two 
posts of Lecturer In the 
Department of Marketing. The 
required fields of speclaflsstlon 
are research methods, with 
special emphasis on consumer 
market research: and 

behavioural studies, with special 
emphasis ou the psychology of 
consumer behaviour. Initial 
salary, according to quallfloa- 
tlons and experience, on the 
scale £1041.£»99 with FS5U 
membership. 

Purthei details may be obtained 
(quoting reference L.673/D) 
from the Deputy Secretary and 
Establishment Officer, Univer¬ 
sity House, Bailrigg, Lancaster, 
to whom applications (five 
copies) including the names of 
three referees, should be sent 
not later than 30 June 1972 


KUWAIT AIRWAYS CORPORATION 

Kuwait Airwa/s Corporation has a vacancy for a 

PLANNING DIRECTOR in Kuwait 

Applicants must have the following qualifications: 

1. University Degree in Economics or Planning 

2. Minimum experienfce of 6 years ’in the airline 
industry. 

Interested applicants nray si/bmit their detailed appli¬ 
cations to: Personnel 'Manager, Kuwait Airways 
Corporation, PO Box 394, Kuwait. 


IRELAND 


STATISTICIANS 


There are 3 vacancies for Statisticians in the Central 
Statistics Office at present. Further vacancies may be 
filled from this conii^itkin. 

Starting salary (at present uxKier review) in the range 
£1,624 to £2,254 a year (married man) or £1,624 to 
£2,109 a year (single man or woman). Smbject to certain 
conditions Statisticians may be granted special 
additional increments after completion of three years* 
and six years* service. 


Non<5ontri'butory pension scheme. Widows and 
Orphans pensions scheme. 

Essential: 

(I) An Honours Universiity Degree in Mathematics or 
Mathematical Physics, or Maithenvatioa] Staitiotics; or 

(II) An Honours University Degree in Economiics and 
satisfactory evidence of having shown lin your educa¬ 
tional course a special aptitude for Mathematics; or 

(ni) An Honours Degree in any Faculty, and satisfac¬ 
tory evidence of having shown in your educational 
coursi; a special aptitude for Mathematics and of 
having had experience in practical sftatistical work. 
Persons who expect to qualify in 1972 are ellglbie. 
Upper age lin.it: 35 years. 

Closing date: 7th June, 1972 


For application forms and further details write (on a 
^t^rd) to The Secretary, Civil Service Commission, 
45 Upper O^ConneU Stmet, Dublin 1. 


City of London Polytechnic 

DEPARTMENT OF BCONOMIOB, MANAOBMENT AND MARXETINO 
Researdh AssAstiant In Markottiiig 

AppUcaiCloins are invtted from groduateg with a good Ronoura Degreee 
In Eoonomlco or Bualnosg Studies to work on an InveffUgation into 
the rektlonabiip uetween price competition, incentive promotions and 
advertlalng. 

Some bumneea experience would be desirable. AppUosittons wlU however 
also be oonsldered from students taking their nxMl eBsmlnaUons this 

person sppoliiiled will be required to undertake 6 hours teaching 
per week and will be expected to register for a higher degree. 

salary : £1,200 x £50(2)—£1.300 p4k. 

The appointmeiiit will be availahle from 1st September 1972. AppUoations 
should be made to Head of Eoonomlos. Management and Marketing 
Department, City of London Polytechnic, School of Business Studies, 
84 Moorgate, EC2M 6SQ. 

Closing date fo) apphcatlona is 19 June 1972. 


University of 
New South Wales 


University of 
Cape Town 


Lecturer— 

Agricultural Geography 

SCHOOL OF GEOGRAPHY 


Senior Lecturer and 
Lecturer in Business 
Finance 


Salary ; $A6697 range tA92B6 
per annum. Commenting salary 
according to quallfloattons and 
experience. 


To commence duty In 1073. 
Applicants should preferably 
have interests in agricultural 
economics or rural aeUlement. 
Qualifloatlons in agricultural 
economics or agricultural 
aolenoe acceptable If allied with 
experience in geographJoal 
analysis. Experience In applied 
geography or quantitative ana¬ 
lysis advantageous. 


De'tallL of appointment, includ¬ 
ing superannuation. study 
leave and housing scheme, may 
be obtained from the Secretary- 
General, Assoclatloin of Com¬ 
monwealth Universities (Appts), 
36 Gordon Square, London 
WCIH OPF (Tel ; 01-387 8572). 


DEPARTMENT OP BUSINESS 
SCIENCE 

Applioatlons are Invited for 
appointments as Senior Lecturer 
and Lecturer In the Depart¬ 
ment uf Business Sclenoe. It is 
hoped to fill the vacant 

f tosltlons as soon as possible 
n the current academic year. 

Applicants should have good 
academic qualifications and 
relevant business, teaching or 
research r]q>«rlence in 
Business Finance. A strong 
background In Economics is 
essential and ability to partici¬ 
pate in the teaching of other 
areas of Business Administra¬ 
tion. such aa Business Policy, 
Orga.ilsaUon Theory, Economic 
BtatlsUcs, Marketing, Opera¬ 
tional Research, etc., would be 
am advantage. 


Applications close In Australia 
and London on 19 June 1972. 


University of 
Waikato 


HAMILTON. NEW ZEALAND 

Academic Appointments 
for 1973 


The University of Waikato in¬ 
vites applications for the posi¬ 
tions Usted below all of which 
are to be available from 1 
February 1973. The schools of 
study system in the University 
promotes strong contacts be¬ 
tween related subjeols. The 
development of postgraduate 
work, and research Is encour¬ 
aged. 


ACCOUNTANCY : two posi¬ 
tions are avsllable as senior 
lecturer, lecturer, or junior 
lecturer tor persons with sult- 
alble academic quallfieattona and 
Initereets In (a) Information 
syata'os and quantitative 
techniques or (b) management 
accounting, or (c) accounting 
theory. 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION: 
one position Is avsllable aa 
senior lecturer, lecturer or 
junior lecturer for a position 
with suitable academic qualifica¬ 
tions and interests In (a) 
analytical techniques or (b) 
marketing, or (c) production 
admlnletration, or (d) 
business policy. 


Salaries arc currently aa follows: 
Junior Lecturer—a scale 
INZ3899-INZ4940 : Lectursr--a 
scale INZ5680-8NZ7149 : Senior 
Lecturer—a scale INZ7S78- 
tNZ8679-|NZ9.758. 


The conditions of appointment, 
details of the procedure for 
application, and In some osm. 
further particulars of ^the 
vacancies, are avoUabls from 
the Registrar at , any 
University in New ZeaUnd. 
and from the SeertWy- 
Oetieral. Asaoeiattcn Com¬ 
monwealth Unlverfltics 
38 Gordon Square, J iondon 
worn IIPF (^1 i 01-187 8872). 


^^Uoations 


on fO Julv 


The Department of Business 
Science conducts general coursea 
for the degrees of Bachelor of 
Buslneas Science (4 years of 
studv) and Bachelor of Oom- 
meroe (3 years). Speclaliacd 

courses at the honours level 

are provided for B.Biu.Sc. 
students In the final 
year. These presently In¬ 

clude Busmeas Finance, Econ¬ 
omic Statistics, Personnel, 

Marketing and Statistics and 
OporatlonoJ Research. The 
successful ippUcsnt will be 
expected to participate in the 
general ocuraea and in special 
field courses in Buslnsss 
Pliianee. TIm applicants will 
also be required to supervise 
postgraduate Bt.utlents undertak¬ 
ing research for the degree of 
Master of Business Science and 
Doctor of Philosophy. 

The salary scale appltoahle to 
the post of Senior Lecturer Is 
R6.300 X 300 — R8.100 per 
annum, and that to the post of 
Lecturer Is R4,800 x 300 — 
R6,900 per annum. The oom- 
menclng salary will bo dster- 
mlned In accordance with the 
quallflooitions and experience of 
the person appointed. 

AppUoBitions should give full 
particular.^ of age, marital 
status, academic qualifloatlons, 
publications and research inter- 
ests, together with the names 
and addresses of least two 
referees (pwlerably persons 
with knowledge of the^ appU- 
oant'a anademlc qualtflcationa 
and experience) whom the 
University may omisiilt 

Two copies of the application 
should reach the S^etaiY- 
aenereJ. Aaaoolation of Oom- 
monwealtik Unlveraltlca (Appta), 
30 Gordon Square. London 
WOIH OPF (from whom 
memoranda giving the condi¬ 
tions of service. Including 
transport expenses on appoint¬ 
ment. and Information on the 
work of the Department may 
be obtained) not later than 
15 July mi. A third COPV of 
the appUoatlon with a m^ool 
certifleate should be sent 
direct by airmail to the 
Registrar, Universtte of Oim 
Town, Private Bag. Roiulsboaeii, 
Ospe Town, South Afrioa 
the same date. 

The university rsMrvsi the 
right to appoint a pewon 
other than one of the 
eants or to make no 
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APPOINTMENTS 


APPOINTMENTS PUBLICATIONS 


University of 
Reading 

Professorship of Economies 

In the nenr future the Univer¬ 
sity vlU Invite appllonUons for 
» Professorship of EoonoiDles 
which will become vieant when 
Professor J. H. Dunning takes 
ovce a Pnrfesoorshlp of Xnter- 
nsiUonsl Investment and 
Bustneis Studies, Thera wUl be 
no restilotfon on the field of 
Interest of candldstes, sUhough 
other things being equal It 
would be desirable for appli¬ 
cants to have Interests In the 
genera] area of public sector/ 
environmental economics. 

Persons who are Interasted are 
invited to write to the 
Registrar. (Room 208. Whlte- 
kmghtB House), The University. 
Whlteknights. Reading. RG6 
2AH, BO that he may send 
them further Information when 
It is available. 


Committee on 
Invisible Exports 

Research Assfstant 


Applications are invited for 
the post of Research Assistant 
to the Committee on invisible 
bporto. The Committee has a 
oontlnuins programme of 
research Into problems relating 
to the foreign earnings of 
Britain's service Industrie. 

AppUoants should liave at 
learn on Honours Degree in 
EooDomlcs. and preferably a 
post-graduate quaUfloation or 
research experience. Com¬ 
petence in international trade 
and finance la particularly 
relevant Satary will be in the 
range of £1,800-2,000 a year, 
depending on experience and 
qualifications. 

Candidates should send full 
details of curalculum vitae to 
the Director, Committee on 
invisible Exports, 18th Floor. 
23. Penchurch Street, London 
EC3M 3DD. 


Employers 


Government of the Nordi-H^stem State 
- of Nigeria - 

MINISTRY OF NATURAL RESOURCES 

ApplicatioDS are invited from suitably qualified (and'idates 
for appointment as : 

STATISTICIAN 

Qualifications : A good degree in Economics with at least 
a-5 years experience in the organisation of Field data 
coTleoting and processing. 

Duties; Arrange orderly compilation of all existing 
Ministry data for use as Bench Marks. Organise proper 
collections of field data on all projects and to carry out 
an economic analysis on al! projects. 

Salary: Scale AYi £Nioo8 to £N2ii7 with enhanced 
entry point according to qualHfications and experience plus 
20% Contract addition. 

Note : £Ni = £i.i7 sterling. Income tax it at Nigerian 
rates and diese are substantially lower than those pre¬ 
vailing in the United Kingdom. 

OTHER CONDITIONS OF SERVICE 

(i) Inducement addition of £300 per annum. 

(ii) Partially furnished accommodation at a low rental 
of of basic salary is provided. 

(iii) A ux-free gratuity of £Nioo to £N300 per annum 
depending on basic salary. 

(iv) Free outward and return passages at completion of 
tour for officer; wife and children passage allowance 
up to £N23 o per tour. 

(v) Loan to purchase a car and allowance for running it. 

(vi) Leave at the rate of 5 to 7 days for each completed 
month's service. 

(vii) In addition, a tax-free supplementation may be 

to UK citizens. 

Further information and application forms mav be obtained 
quoting ref. NWS/8/7'2. 


Recruitment Attache, 
NIGERIA HIGH COMMISSION, 
9 Northumberland Avenue, 
London, WCaN 5 BX. 



Anuoable taieral thlnkei, 2s 
arid married, non-sraduate but 
versatile generalist with mar- 
keUug background Is available 
as tralnee/manager any Held. 
Prompt replies guaranteed. 
Write Box 2800 


NEW HOTEL raOJeCTS 
IN THE LONDON AREA 

Copl«» of th« 'May adlciioo of this 
report, iheiMd by the London 
Tournst Board ane avaMaWe from: 
LONDON TOURIST BOARD 
PubikaUons Officer, 

4 Groivenor Canfani, 

Victoria 5W1W OOU. 

Prke; BOip includ>>nu poataqe 


EDUCATION & COURSES 


UNIVERSITY OP LONDON : A 
course of two lectures enUiled " The 
DestruoUon of Classical Uberallsm 
by Ijegal PosLUvism ” wiU be 
dehvared by Profeasor F. A. von 
Hayek (Salxburg) at 5 p.m. on 30th 
and Slat May at the London Scluml 
of Economics. Houghton Street, 
Aldwych, WC3A 2&. 

ADMISSION PEE. WITHOUT TICKET 
Academic Rexlstrar 


ABBEY SCHCXSL FOR SPEA¬ 
KERS trains top people to 
apeak in public. Two-dajr 
oounec London for beginners 
June 9-10 Private tuition. 
“ Help with Speeches" 01- 


Leam German in 
Germany 

Crash courses for businessmen 
throughout the year Bummer 
holiday residential courses. All 
' A Level prep Modern 
methods FantaaUc progress 
Msyny extra-curricular activities 
Write for full detalU to : 
Miss E. Battler, Regent School. 
6 Prankfurt/Msin, Zell 83. 
Tel : 28 75 57 


For further 

appointments see pages 
5,128 to 135 


PERSONAL 


Escorts/Hostesses 

To entertain your clients In 
London. 723 8691. 


■TTfTTf^ 


ReiUurent Franfais 

OPEN FOR LUNCH 
from noon until 4 pm. 
DINNER 5.30 p.m. to 2 a.m. 

(iBBt orctafB at 12.1S p.m.) 
LOUNGE BAR 
with SaMno Maaalna 
at tha piano 

Fully Licanaad Air Conditionad 

35 CRANBOURN ST. WC2 

nBxt to Undarground Station 
m : 01-S3S 0642/6SS6 


Home Study Tuition 
BSc (Econ) LL.B. 

and other external degrees of the 
University of London. Specially 
prepared courses for the Federation 
of Stock Exchanges, for Accountancy, 
Company Secretaryship, Law. Costing. 
Banking, Insurance Marketing. OCE. 
Also many thoroughly useful (non- 
exam) courses in Business Subjects. 

Write today for details or advice, 
stating subjects in which interested 

Metropolitan College 

(Dept. 092), St Albans, or 
call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, 
London, EC4. Tel. 01-248 6874. 
(Pounded 1910.) 

Accredited by the Council lor tite 
Accreditation of Correspondence 
Colleges. 


NATIONAL 

EXTENSION C0LLE6E 

provides degree, GCE, and 
professional courses for 
study at home. Also Gate¬ 
way courses for intending 
Open University students. 
Individual and expert 
tuition by practising | 
teachers and weekend semi¬ 
nars at Oxford and 
Cambridge. 

Write now for a free Guide 
to Courses to 
Marilyn Mellor, Room 16, 
National Extension College, 
Cambridge. 


BUSINESS 


WILL THE COMPETITION 
MOVE IN 
IF I MOVE OUT? 

If you're thinking of moving 
your firm out of town, don't 
take any risks. Move to an i 
Expanding Town. For full 
information call our 24 hour 
Ansafone service on 01 t>33 
7494 or 7595 now. Or write 
to the Industrial Centre, GLC 
Valuation and Estates Dept. 
(EC/C) County Hall, London 
SEl 7PB. 


Classified 

Advertisement Rates 

LiMag8C040p9rlini 
Display £10.00 par •.(.!. 

Bax namiMr provlM ffae of aharga. 

Litaat data far •caaptaMi af copy, aaan 
Wadnarisy. 

lalapbam JEJ JahaaM 01-100 OIOS 
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NEW YORK’S 

nHOTEL 
tARLYLE 


Accommodations for 
transient and residential 
occupancy. The Carlyle 
offers the full panoply of 
services associated with in¬ 
ternationally-known hotels 
of its calibre. Three superb 
restaurants. 


Madison A venue at 761h St. 

New York,N,Y. 10021 

Telephone: (212) RH 4-1600 
Cable: the cari.yle, New York 
I lit. Telex: 620692 


(iiriHf ti>Hcttnq the Cf-A Henort) 

for solid reasons — you might decide 
to incorporate in Switzerland 

The well esfabitshed economy ot Switzerland and its ancient and well 
defined body of laws does not offer romantic or exotic attractions Its 
lax level can, however, be considered moderate by modern standards 
and IS designed to provide a solid structure, giving legitimate financial 
incentive to growth — personal and corporate, income and capital 
Low taxes are only one of the incentives offered by Switzerland's 
stable economy • Its stable political and economic climate and its 
conservative business tradition make it a reliable home for the pre''er- 
vation of capital and for the employmont of capital in the industrial 
endeavors of other countries, and in real estate, bond, equity and 
precious metal markets, and the like • Youi interests may best bo 
served by incorporating m Switzerland lor the custody or exploitation 
of any type of asset, fortune or form of endeavor, for the purpose of 
expanding into the Common Market, or for the general conduct of 
inulti-nalional trade • Many thousands who have discovered this have 
already established their enterprises in what has become the favorite 
canton ol Zug — only 18 miles from the city of Zurich ~ where the 
Crjiporate F-tduciary AG is ui t:ie business of serving you on a personal 
or corporate basis in the pursuit ol objects mentioned above Mail 
coupon for our Report “Switzerland as your corporate base», without 
any obligations. 

CORPORATE FIDUCIARY AG 

0300 Zuo. riw.r/t'rlancj lot 04?'?1 7034 To lex 78944 i 
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FCSTABLISHED 
1961 ^ 

CAPITAL &// 


41 A 4- 



KD. 6,159,866 

DEPOSITS 

KD. 126,135,586 

as at 31st December 1971 

TELEPHONE 

424141 

(10 lines) 

TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS 


P.O. Box 2861\\ 
KUWAITM 
^ Telex: 2004\\ 


CORRESPONDENTS 
THROUGHOUT 
THE WORLD 




For your busineee and 
banking enquiries in KUWAIT 
ask your bankers to consult 

niE COMMERCIAL BANK OF KUWAIT S.A.K. 


(IN IV uCK LLTTERS) 


• M Auihorjged aa Second Claaa MAIL Poet OlAec Oept. OtUwA. remrtiaiMl tty IMyM Brotikdortr UA. 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 


Prices. 

High 

1972 

Low 

British funds 


Price. 

May 

17 

1972 

Prm\ 

May 

24 

1977 

Net ii*(J 
vii'ld, 

M..y 24 

l97Ji 

£p 

Gross red 
yiela. 

May 24 
1972 

98"« 

98 

British Electric 3% 
British Electric 3'*% 

1968-73 

98».,* 

'*8*',- 

/ 725 

4 545 ' 

B9'i 

84 

19/6-79 

84'* 

07 ■* 

4 985 

b 555 J 

109 

I05'4 

Treasury 8’i% 

1980-^2 

107', 

lOS 

4 600 

8 145 1 

I0B>4 

104 

1 reasury 8’*% 

1984-86 

106'* 

11)3*4 

4 915 

ft 430 1 

96>« 

88'4 

Fundln|/6’*% 

1985-8/ 

88^ 

86', 

5 240 

fl 125 1 

66*4 

6l*a 

British Transpor 3% 

1978-88 

62 

58’ 

S R4', 

1 510 / 

S6*. 

78 

Funding 6% 

1993 

/9 

76’, 

5 550 

ft 525 

mu 

102** 

Treasury 9% 

British Gas 3% 

1994 

102'.* 

99',’ 

5 445 

9 070 

56 

52*4 

1990-95 

5? 

50*4 

5 715 

7 655 / 

89». 

8P* 

Treasury 6**% 

1995-98 

82 

79'* 

5 59.5 

8 850 1 

73># 

66'* 

Treasury 5'a% 

2008^ 12 

66*4 

64', 

5'560 

8 840 1 

43’t 

39*. 

War Loan 3'*% 

after 1952 

39’. •' 

37*.* 

5 575 

? 290 f 

JO’* 

28'. 

Consols 2'j% 


20', 

27', 

5 495 

9 210 f 


Eurobonds 


1 is: .»v«.k's 

This week's 

Yield 



jiiifes 

prues 

10 





maiuriiy 

Airleasc 9% 

1VH6 

106 ’4 

106 ^ 

7 93 

Baicl.iyv ft'4% 

I'lsu 


lOJ'* 1 

^ 62 

Borg W-irnei 8% 

; 979 

Ml"; 7 

7', 

7 )8 

Comn'crtijl Jnion 

i9«6 

l')7'- 3’. 

io;',-.ri 

/ 95 

F sso 8% 

1986 

'0/S V* 

102- 3 

7 51 

Fctd 8% 

'951 

I0«-'* 

lOJ’, 4', 

7 1.5 

General Motors 8*4% 

1986 

107’, 

10/', 8', 

/ 60 

General Telrphnne & Llcrint 8'*% 

1986 

id;’* } 

ir,7- 3 

7 7,1 

Shell B% 

1986 

l(ll‘. / 

ior4 2 

7 61 

Hill SamiK-l 8',% 

I98{. 

IM** 

10I'4-2', 

H 03 

Rank 8*4% 

1986 

101', 4'i 

lOJ', 4'* 

8 17 

fransociMn Gulf 8% 

|9ft^ 

m/o 1 

10/’.-J 

7 ',0 

hiestont (OM) 7'.% 

'.986 

1U5'-1 / 

10/’, 8’, 

6 65 

IVov nf Nov.i Scotia (DM) 7**% 

1986 

104', 5'i 

105-'4 

6 95 

ICI DM) 8% 

1986 

106 \ 

106 

7.0/ 


Prices. 1972 

Ordinary 

Price, 

Change 

Yield 



stocks 

May 24. 

nn 

May 

High 

Low 


1972 

week 

'24 



* Banks, other financial 



J47 

268 

Algcmeiu- Bank 

FI 331 

, 8 

5 1 

78 

57 8 

Amsterd-sm Rot 

(1 74', 

, 0-4 

4 6 

367 

257 

Aiist & NZ Bank 

J30p 

25 

3 0 

44’4 

37*4 

Bank of Ament.1 

$41*, 

1 1’. 

2 7 

iOO 

370 

B of Ireland 

460p 

20 

3 0 

!I3I'4 

886 

B of Montreal 

lOOOp 

1?’, 

3 1 

116*4 

84 

B Nac de Mi’xitf, 

P84 


8 9 

455 

308 

B of NS Wales 

440p’ 

1 25 

7 1 

740 

525 

B of Scotland 

675p 

^5 

29 

2625 

2310 

B Bruxelles 

Fi B 2625 

1 35 

4 5 

274-7 

221 

B de P-ir Is Pays Bas 

F. 274 7 

• 0 7 

4 9 

54*4 

54'. 

Bankers Trust 

$59'. 

*. 

4 B 

^80 

298 

Barclays 

4l2p 

' 2 

/ 2 

15'. 

II'*14 

Can Imri Com 

213', 


2 0 

'/I', 

78 

Ch.utcrhousc Group 119p 

1 

1 5 

60 ‘» 

52 

Ch4.te Manhattan 

$56*. 

' *, 

3 6 

5'J', 

51*4 

ChciTutal Bark NY 

$53*. 


5 3 

25/ 

233 

Coinineribank 

DM 236 

8 J 

J 6 

'/4 

I48’i 

Credit Coinnierci.il 

Fi Ib7 

2', 

4 9 

415 

370 

Credit fcncicr 

Fr 418', 

I3'i 

r. 1 

4225 

3695 

Credit Suisse 

Fr 5 4045 

1 10 

2 0 

150 

313'* 

Deutsche Bank 

DM 3J8 9 

- 2 6 

? 7 

289 

262 

Dresnnet Bank 

DM 275 

14 

1 1 

57’, 

43'. 

Fir.i Nat City 

$57'. 

f 3’, 

2 J 

492 

355 

Fuji 

Y49I 

1 

1 2 

490 

3.35 

Hamaroi 

440p 

16 

1 / 

JCM 

142 

Hill, Samuel 

I92p 

7 

2 J 

1’- 

1’. 

lOS Mgni 

$l’4 



18', 

13*4 

Hongkorig A Sh 

£17'. 

- 

2 0 

209 

!30 

Klelnwou Bensuii 

I96p 

6 

1 9 

MOO 

5830 

Krudiet bank 

Fr B 6900 

90 

2 7 

395 

330 

Kundenhrrdii 

DM 164 

4-1 

2 7 

7750 

1840 

Lambert L'Ind 

Fr B-1/0 

-50 

J 7 

457 

320 

LBI 

400p 

! 2 

2 5 

850 

601 

Lloyds 

76lp 

' II 

2 1 

Jo''4 

30 

Manufs Hanover F si 

$J3'4 

- 'i 

4 6 

MOOO 

62670 

Medlob.mca 

1 80000 

,-1750 

1 4 

.9J 

216 

Mercantile C '«dii 

261 p- 

It 

2 9 

256 

176 

Mercury Secs 

234p 

2 

1 3 

7% 

522 

Midland 

727p 

5 

2 4 

n? 

202 

Mitsui 

Y 300 

1 

1 7 

12 / 

20s 

Montagu Trust 

297f> 

$92’, 


1 7 

"'2 • 

71', 

Morgan J P 

i '• 

J 0 

59:, 

355 

N.11 & Gnndlays 

S65p 


2 9 

■i 30 

2-80 

N,ii Ausiralasi.i 

SA4 30 

1 0 23 

2 0 

2',0 

1/6 

Nat Com Grp 

Z30p 

8 

2 2 


300', 

Nat WcM 

430p 

1 16 

2 1 

'44 

120 

Norsk Credilbk 

%I2« 


7 4 

'7 

13*. 

Royal C.inada 

£.15'.’ 


2 2 

9!i 

608 

Schroders 

860p 


1 3 

4.2 

324 

Slater Walker Set;, 

37.V 

9 

?-9 

'135 

2910 

Soc Gen de Banque 

f-f B2945 

f 10 

4 R 

/800 

2640 

Soc Gen dc Belgiquu Ft 62685 

(25 

5 5 

4,,0 

328 

Su-indard & Chart 

451 Ip 

1-30 

2 7 

ih4 

280 

Suei 

Fr 379 9 

r 4 9 

4 9 

10 

365 

Sumitomo 

3 510 

1 10 

l'2 

4440 

3710 

Swiss Bank Corp 

Fr 5 4150 

290 

1 9 

'»500 

3885 

Union Bank Swiu 

Fr $ 4470 

JO 

2 2 

637 

490 

Union Discount 

595p 

8 

4 0 

29/ 

237 

United Dorn Tst 

283p 

f-7 

2 3 

691, 


Insurance 




58 

Aetna Life A Cas 

$65 

r*. 

2 5 

-ih; 

388 

Alhanx Verslch 

DM 487 

■r9 

1 3 

260 

223 

Comm Union 

2S8p 

1 4 

3 2 

( 8 

496 

Eagle Star 

575p 

1 8 

2 6 

114 

164 

Gen Accident 

226p 

-( M 

2 9 

57250 

48350 

Gencuti 

L 55450 

I 500 

0-8 

1'2 

252 

Gdn Royal Exch 

274p 

f 7 

3 3 

420 

326 

Legal & General 

408p 

-t6 

2-6 

'/O 

65 8 

Nac Nedriandn 

FI 7I'< 

i 0-4 

2 6 

4i)0 

308 

Pearl 

392p 

1 12 

2-9 

110 

752 

Phoenix 

276p 

4 

.1 4 

-2i 

171 

Prudenciai 

205p 

J 1 

2 9 

<52 

394 

Royal 

430p 

1-8 

3 5 

HO 

362 

S02 

285 

Sun Alliance 

Taltho Mar A F 

620p* 

Y338 

is 

3 0 
1-6 

550 

476 

Toklo Marine 

YS50 

(7 

1 0 

6300 

477S 

Zurich Ins 

Fr S 6200 

- iOO 

2-9 


Prices, 197/ 

Ordinary 

Price, 

Ch.siige 

Yield 

High 

Low 

stocks 

M.iy /4, 
1972 

on 

week 

M.,y 

24 

116 

89 

Breweries, rlc 

Allied Brewcrif-s 

Il4p 

(4 

3 0 

69 

55 

Aiilicusc(-Bus<:h 

$66'. 

1 2% 

0 7 

188 

148 

Bast, Ch.irrington 

IRlp 

( 1 

2 7 

155 

IJ2 8 

Bolt NV 

FI 149 

. 4 

2 4 

184 

11/ 

Couf .ige 

I7lp* 

I 8 

2 / 

702 

153 

Distillers 

I94',p 

4'» 

3 1 

3B 

31*. 

DKcill Seagrams 

$37’. 

I *4 

1 9 

470 

420 

Dyitmund Union 

DM435 

2 

2 3 

244 

IB4 

Guinness 

318p 

1 

3 0 

'299', 

238', 

Heineken 

FI 705 6 

( 3 4 

l'2 

268 

234 

Kirin Brewery 

Y 288 

1 10 

7 6 

18*4 

I5». 

Nai Distillers 

$15*. 


5 6 

M4 

88', 

Scottish A Newc 

I'58',p 

1 3 

2 6 

97 

70 

Sth Aft lean Br 

97p 

-1', 

3 6 

264 

I6J 

W.itmiy, M.tnn 

75/p 

1 13 

3 6 

110’, 

84’, 

WFmbread A' 

l07',fr 

, 4’, 

2 9 


Building, building materials 


570 

419 

Assoc PtiiTl.ind 

496p 


2 8 

246 

178 

BPB Indiisiru-s 

22V,, 

6 

2 8 

20*4 

14'. 

Boise Cascade 

5lt’* 

• '■ 

1 8 

364 

252 

Bovis Ltd 

iSOp 

/ 

1 7 

258', 

105 

Ciments Lafarge 

Fr 7.58', 

^9 

5 4 

2760 

2100 

Clmcntcnes Brlq 

fr 8 2760 

i 90 

4 7 

408 

2J3 

Cosuin 

408p 

i 18 

2 8 

143 

lOS 

Fng Chin.i CIriys 

I24t. 

6 

? 1 

23750 

19050 

kalreniemi 

L /J500 

1 750 

2 1 

730 

1/9 

Laing 'A‘ 

720p 

8 

1 4 

182 

'IS 

London Brick 

;75p 


2 9 

232 

158 

Mar lpy 

?22p 

t 1 

2 5 

375 

325 

Pilkingion Bros 

34lp 

16 

2 9 

170 

124 

Ki'HLind 

l4Bp 

10 

2 0 

182 

149 

Rugby Ptiriland 

I54fi 

1 

2 4 

1/1 

151 

Siecticy 

I61p 

1 J 

3 2 

310 

250 

Tarmac 

300p* 

II 

3 0 

360 

308 

T.iylor Woodrow 

J40p 

I 38 

1 7 

275 

212 

Wmipey 

2/Op 

, 4 

0 9 



Catering, hoteit. 

entertainment 


173 

43 

A TV A’ 

I56l. 

- I 

4 6 

57’, 

45', 

CBS 

$51’. 

H2*. 

2 7 

280 

202', 

Granad.! A’ 

'?60|i 

-7 

2 ? 

2/5 

200 

Grand Metropolitan 

4-I2 

1 4 

55*. 

43*. 

Holiday Inns 

$53-4 

f*. 

0 5 

7i4 

600 

Lyons *A’ 

688p 

8 

2 0 

243 

167 

Trust Hoiisos-Forte 

237n 

2 

4 2 



Chemicals 




77 1 

62 8 

AK/O 

il7| 6 

lO I 

6 0 

815 

700 

ANIC 

L 700 

2 


40'. 

33'. 

Amer Cyanamid 

338 

( I’’ 

3 t 

183 3 

13/ 

BASF 

DM 180 2 

3 f 

4 2 

152 

129 2 

Bayer 

DM 149 9 

2 V 

4 3 

2940 

2580 

CIBA-GHi.Y 

fr 5 2935 

5 

0 8 

93', 

78 

Dow 

$91*. 

( 3 

1 8 

175', 

144'. 

Dupont 

$I65'4 

> 4’, 

2 9 

403 

32/ 

Fisons 

402p 

6 

2 9 

30*4 

75*. 

W R Grace 

126'. 


5 / 

176 9 

146 

Horr hst 

DM »7I 

0 7 

4 4 

305 

2J8 

ICI 

269p 

6 

5 1 

lOi 

83 

1 aporn- 

88p 

3 

2 1 

55 

46 

Monsanto 

$55’, 

I I'l 

3 1 

751 

619*4 

Mcntccatirii Edison 

1639*4 

23'. 


1030 

875 

Norsk Hydro 

Kr 940 

20 

1 2 

199 

156 

Rhone Poulenc 

Fr 181 

J 8 

6 6 

2710 

2370 

Solvay 'A' 

fr B 2660 

1-30 

5 8 

184 

136 

St Gob.uri 

Fr I7B 8 

I 2 8 

5 2 

230 

198 

T.ikodii Chemical 

Y 230 

1 19 

37 

49*. 

41'. 

Union Carbide 

$49*. 

1 

4 1 



Coal a steel 




4645 

18/S 

Arbcd 

Fr B 4420 

,70 

5 7 

34*. 

28'4 

Bethlehem 

$31% 


3 7 

17 80 

II 65 

Broken Hill Pty 

$A li S5 

lO 20 


171-9 

136 6 

Dciuin Longwy 

Fr 168 

1 9 

80 

321 

286 

FlnSldcr 

L 305 


I2‘3 

148 

134 

Fried Krupp 

DM 146 

2 

6'8 

168 

151 

Granges A B 

Ki 162 

-2 

7 4 


Prirrs. 

1972 

Ordinary 

Price. 

C Iviogi- 

Yield 



stocks 

May 24. 

on 

May 

High 

Low 


1972 

vsi-ek 

7.4 

74 9 

5B 7 

Flocsch 

UM70 

4 9 

4 i 

/9-/ 

60 9 

Hoogovcri ^ 

H 76 8 

7 9 

5 1 

219 8 

145', 

Mannesmann 

DM 219-8 

i 3 0 

4'6 

60 

5'2 

Nippciii Steel 

Y55 

i 1 

9 1 

104 8 

65 2 

Khcinstahl 

PM 102 8 

1 2 

4 9 

85 8 

68 

Thysicn Huettr 

DM 83 

1 2 

4 2 

14'. 

30*. 

US Steel 

$31'. 

- 1*4 

5 0 

114 9 

85 9 

Usinor 

'> 10/ 

0 1 

8 4 

52 2 

40 

Wendcl-Sideloi 

Fr 44 , 

1 

II 0 



Electrical, electronics 



185’r 

132', 

ALG Teleliinken 

DM I/I 8 

3 7 

2 9 

795 

260 

ASTA 

Kr '259 

4 

J 9 

7IB 

169 

BICC 

209p 

2 

1 7 

546 

402 

CGF 

Fr 546 

|78 

3 7 

189 

162 

C hlor ido Electrir 

I74p 

|7 

2 6 

75*. 

56*. 

C nms.ir 

$6H'4 

t 4*. 

0 7 

401 

260 

Der« I 

3S8p 

! ( 

2 .1 

2)2 

I9S 

(Ml 

?02p 

9 

J 1 

170 

181 

Hcctrolux ‘B 

Kr 265 

4 

3 8 

295 

763 

LM liutson B’ 

Kt 2/7 

1 7 

2 0 

70'. 

46*4 

General FIcLtru 

$70 

1 7% 

2 0 

195 

170 

GLC 

;?op 

6 

1 1 

33 

28*4 

Gen TrI A Elec 

$30', 

( % 

5 2 

'.31 

106 

HllBLhl 

Y 129 

7 

4 7 

160 

127% 

Honeywell 

$151 

|4*. 

0 / 

37% 

16 

Hocivc' 

$14’, 

; 

1 7 

407 

331'% 

IBM 

$402 

-I I?', 

1 0 

155 

115 

Ini Computers 

I77p 

1/ 

8 9 

91 

76 7 

M ichinrs Bull 

Fi 79', 

■ 0 4 


769 

1,09 

M.usushir.i 

Y 7|; 

15 

1 4 

810 

517 

Pl'lllpS 

eoop 

1 35 

2 5 

167 

IJ3 

Plesst-y 

IS6p 


3 7 

45 

14% 

RCA 

$1/'. 

1 

2 7 

129 

10^ 

Ri-diffusion 

!29p 

! 4 

3 2 

122 

7J 

Rryi olle Parsons 

96p* 

7 

1 0 

283', 

204 3 

Siemens 

DM 281 9 

1 6 

2 5 

4880 

3240 

Sdiiv 

Y 4790 

70 

0 3 

40*. 

29*4 

Sperry Ra-id 

$40*. 

1 3'. 

1 7 

(67*. 

117'. 

1 -'xjs Instruments 

$167*4 

1 IS', 

0 5 

!5fi 9 

95 

1 uomson-Hoii- ion 

Fi 158 9 

1 II 9 

3 8 

55? 

458 

thorn Flectnci' 

530p 

1 

1 1 

80 

68 

Kisluba 

Y 79 

I 

6 i 

68'. 

41'« 

Westr-rn Lhilon 

$6a'4 

J 3’t 

2 0 

54 

4.1 

Wesnnghsnisf 

$51*. 

i ** 

1 8 



Engineering, shipbuilding 



737 

200 

Arrow ‘A’ 

202p 

2 

2 5 

245 

214 

Atlas Copco 

Kri32 


2 2 

45 

.10', 

B5A 

34p 

- 1 


417 

297 

babtotk A Wilcox 

182p 

9 

26 

187 

154 

John Brown 

I64p 

1 

7 0 

MuO 

1 ISO 

Brown Hovei I ‘A‘ 

Fr S1360 

F 10 

3 7 

100'-. 

19 

C ohen 600 

84p 

i 

5 4 

■'1 


D.ivy Avhmot.; 

66p 

^ 3’, 

1 9 

2V, 

167 

Derrijg 

DM 234 

2% 

3-4 

60 

16 

B Lllion 

52p 


1 2 

166', 

109 

Filth Cleveland 

!18p 


5 1 

425 

349 

GKN 

-<l4p 

1 

3 1 

186 

148', 

Giiifhoffnungs 

DM 163 

2 

3 8 

72 

21', 

Hailand A Wolff 

5lp 

12 


82 

65 

Head Wi-lghison 

80p* 

1 1% 

3 7 

71 

40 

Allred Hebert 

S9p 

-i-S 


93 

76 

Ihl 

Y 87 

-3 

7 3 

25', 

17’, 

Inter Combstft 

22p 



157 

127 

Inter Comp Air 

I28p 

S 

2-7 

99 

42*1 

Laird Group 

93p 

5 

2 7 

214 

169 

MAN 

DM 212 


4-3 

III 

76*, 

Mather A Platt 

!06p 

"5 

2-9 

415 

376 

MeuI Box 

393p 

-9 

3-2 

87 

75 

Mitsubishi Hnavy 

Y84 


7 1 

|56 

107 

Morgan Crucible 

I43p 

2 

3 7 

425 

369 

SKF B’ 

Kr 415 

i 

2 9 

77 

62 

Seick 

640*' 

-1-2 

i 1 

136 

108 

Simon Enging 

mp 

6 

6 9 

93 

/!', 

Stcne-Plact 

80p» 

-6% 

4 1 

169 

49 

Swan Hunter 

I42p 

6 

7 0 

36/5 

3200 

Sulz«r 

Fr S 357C 

1 i 95 

3 7 


S Prim tftd Ytoldi wkcb tialp from M'itfc. Yamslcbf Saeirlilas Co.r and The hrst Boston Corporation, • Ek dividend Ex capitaliution t ^x rl|htt. f E* »«. (f) Flat yield. (I) To latest date 

Interim »lnct rediKdd or|>e»i«4. $ The net radnrofition yidid* allow lor tax at 40p in C 







ijS 


* 


"iCXMtOI^'T MAY af,' 


PriWi. 19/; 

Ordinary 

Price, 

Change 

Yield 



stocks 

May. 74, 

on 

May 

High 

Low 


197? 

week 

24 

SOO 

418 

Ti.br Invostmcritt 

444p 

2 

4 3 

7B\ 

23’, 

U5 tnduslncv 

124*. 

’4 

2 5 

1/1 

82 

Vickers 

It3p 

1 1 

3 5 

14? 

93 

Wcir Group 

I42p 

1 6 

3 e 

121 

HIT. 

Thos W W<rd 

1 M 'tp 

I't 

3 8 



Food, pharmaceuticals 



88', 

69'. 

Anot Brliish Foods fl4p 

3 

Z- 1 

BJ 

68 

Assor FisKcncs 

aop 

2 

4 7 

126 

94 

Avon Products 

*123'. 

1 3*4 

1 0 

340 

281 

fleecham Croup 

333p 

r4 

1 9 

205. 

139 1 

Bvghin 

fr202', 

2’, 

5 2 

loe 

n 

Brooke Bond 'B' 

90',p 

5 

30 

132 

87'. 

L.idbury Schweppes 116p* 

1 

3 5 

333 

18/ 

Lavenhani 

3l2p 

3 

1 1 

69*. 

57', 

Colgate-Palrnolfve 

S65'. 

, 7 

2 1 

5 56 

4 80 

Col Sugar Ref 

SA5 24 

1 0 08 


i67 

115'» 

litch Lovell 

I45p 

12 

7 1 

36‘. 

27', 

General foods 

525*. 

1** 

5 3 

SII4 

38** 

General Mills 

S5I*, 

' 3*. 

1 9 

528 

43/ 

Glaxo 

5l8p 

, 4 

2 0 

-47', 

40’, 

Helnr 

*45’, 

, *4 

2 2 

205000 

176500 

Hoffman la Rorhe 

f r S 205000 1 4000 

0 5 

47', 

42'. 

Kr.iftco 

S42*, 

«, 

3 9 

2175 

1605 

L’Oreal 

Fr 7140 

35 

1 1 

3095 

2595 

Mott a 

L2930 

i 30 


4035 

3000 

Nesil6 

Fr S 4035 

1 65 

1 8 

47>. 

36', 

Pfi/er 

$41*4 

1 *• 

1 5 

V 

76'. 

Profier Gamble 

•97 

1 2*4 

1 4 

251 

155 

R.inks‘Hcivis 

7l8p 

8 

3-7 

373 

270 

Rr'ckiit & Colmnn 

350p 

. 16 

2 7 

5250 

4180 

Sandoz 

r r 5 5250 

: 80 

1 2 

91 

60'i 

Spillcrs 

89*,p 


3 5 

38*, 

30', 

Swilt 

$34>4 

1 '• 

7 1 

209 

179 

Tate & Lyle 

I97p 

6 

5 1 

185 

• 38', 

Unigatr 

l/Sp 

i 21 

2 3 

406 

3(3 

Unilever 

J92p 

4 

7 9 

I43'6 

79 4 

Unilever NV 

H 141 1 

1 9 

4 3 

124 

31 

United Biscuits 

I2lp 

2 

2 2 



Motors, aerospaca 



56 

37*, 

BLMC 

37*4P 

1 

5 3 

26'i 

19 

Boeing 

$23’, 

r 1*4 

1 8 

56’, 

46*4 

Caterpillar tract 

•56', 

|2’« 

2 5 

36 

28 

Chrysler 

|J3'i 

’• 

1-8 

96 

/9 1 

Citroen 

Fr 88 

0 9 


453'. 

323 

DaIrnler'Bvni 

DM 453', 

1 3', 

I 9 

199 

16/ 

Dunlop 

'60p* 

9 

5 1 

2440 

2068 

Fiat 

L 2342 

1 5 

5-1 

27 

24'. 

Firestone fire 

•25 

1 ’• 

3 3 

76*i 

67', 

Ford 

•65^ 

2 

3 8 

32 

22*. 

General Dynamics 

•3l'r 



84*, 

76*4 

oener.il Motors 

•/6% 

- 

4 4 

33', 

29'. 

Goody«!.s, 

•29*4 


2 8 

402 

317 

Hawker 5lddi:loy 

365p* 

10 

4 : 

379 

254 

Flonda 

Y 34? 

5 

2 6 

217 

155 

Komatsu 

r 716 

1 

3 9 

15*, 

10 

I ockheetl 

• 12 

1 '4 


438'. 

383'. 

Lucas 

396p 

8 

2 5 

I5'i 

IP, 

Massey Ferguson 

•C 15'. 

1 *• 


45*1 

34', 

McDonnell Douglas 

•43*4 

r 1’. 

0 9 

1520 

1229 

Michelin ‘B* 

Fr 1499 

1 23 

1 3 

500 

246 

Nissan Motor 

Y 4/8 

, 2 

1 7 

36*1 

30*4 

N Am Ro(kw..ll 

•32-4 


4 3 

397 

247 

Peugeot 

Fr 392 

. .3 

2 7 

1870 

1540 

Pirelli Spa 

L 1780 

32 

6 1 

231 

200 

Smiths Iridusi 

2IOp 

13 

3 0 

225 

186 

Sleyr-Daimlei Puch 

%2I0 

6 

4 8 

630 

405 

Tnyftla Motor 

Y 638 

1 30 

1 3 

42', 

iB*. 

L/tiUed Ainralt 

•42*4 

! 2*4 

4 4 

163 6 

133'* 

Volkswagen 

DM i52'4 

2 

3 0 

273 

226 

Volvo 

Kr 2JI 

2 

1 7 

73'. 

5/ 

Wesrland 

63'*p 

1 1 

4 7 

120 

92 

Wilmoi-Br eudi-.n 

1 iBp 


3 0 



Office equipment, photographic 


228 

180 

Cauijn 

Y 243 

. 30 

3 1 

:26'» 

93’. 

lasiman Kodak 

• 126', 

. 6 

1 0 

427 

J58 

Fu(i Plioiu 

Y383 

1 II 

2 0 

1750 

1600 

Gevjcri Agfa 

fr B 1555 

10 

3 9 

183 

150 

Gesiei.iir A' 

I68p 

9 

1 9 

381 

349 

Nippsui Dpliral 

Y 382 

1 B 

2 0 

2065 

1439 

Olivetti 

1 1980 

10 

3 5 

262 

;?8 

(Tz.ilid 

?49p 

1 

7 5 

145', 

H6*. 

Polaroid 

• 145*1 

1 6', 

0 2 

1100 

825 

Rank A’ 

I050p 

25 

1 1 

153 

'20'. 

Xeiox 

• 153 

1 14 

06 



Paper, publishing 




no 

99 

Bor teg Mid 

Kr :0/ 

1 1 


'97 

151 

Bow.ller P.iper 

I80p 

1 4 

2 8 

rj4 

MO 

Bun/I Pulp 

II Ip* 

3 

4 0 1 

34'> 

IP* 

Crown 7ellerb.ith 

•31', 

'• 

j a 

17'* 

|A9 

DRG 

I70p 

- 1 

4 4 

ZB 

IV* 

MjrMillan B!ood(.l 

•C 25*, 

1 '4 


ZO , 

' i'» 

Mtl-raw Hill 

• I 9*4 

» 

3 2 

il . 

'•1' 

NfW’. Inn iii.ili(,ii.il 

293p 

5 

3 2 

244 

' 4 

l'e»r,ori Longman 

244p 

i 6 

2 3 

3JZ 

^,■'4 

Kied li'i 

326p 

1 15 

3-9 

15/ 

.1! 


I54p 

3 

4-6 



P'-operLy 




135 

76 

< ...11-.' K ■. uumu . 

M«',p 

, I, 

2 2 

615 

S3U 

1 i.'n.iiv'ri.vjn A' 

'.70p‘ 

' s 

1 1 

230 

181 

1 .11(1.1 'n CllMlie’. 

zo:»p 

5 

2 1 

!47 

i07'; 

LMS 

:j3p 

2 

1 7 

274 

225 

MI v: 

Z’. 1,, 

4 

7 ' 

234 

180 

5’ Muim- 

/OVp 

3 

* 4 

314 

293 

St'j liiimc.'uli.ir^ 

1 JlZ’4 

} 13 

■ 2 

390 

359 

Star (Gi Britain) 

3.1 Bp 

- 16 

2’7 

04S 

735 

Stock Conversion 

720p 

•30 

0 9 

m 

,IS0’» 

trifalgar House 

20Jp 

IS 

20 . 








Prices, 

1972 

Ordinary 

Price, 

Change 

Yield 



stocks 

May 24 

on 

May 

High 

Low 


1972 

week 

24 



Transportation 




49', 

39*. 

American Airlines 

•48’, 

i 1 


298 

229 

Bnt & Comm 

296p 

2 

2-7 

15*. 

14', 

Canadian Pacific 

•CI4». 

*. 


J82 

318 

Furness Withy 

330p 

17 

4 6 

23'4 

16', 

Greyhound 

•18 


5-S 

2200 

1580 

Japan An Lines 

Y 1920 

30 

2 1 

131'. 

115 

KLM 

FI 122', 

12', 


79 

63 7 

Lufthansa 

DM 75 

4 

3 3 

(73 

138'. 

Ocean Steam Ship 

I43p 

f-S 

S 3 

17*, 

13'. 

Pan American 

• 16*, 

1 l*> 


27/ 

186 

P A 0 Dcfd 

269p 

i 3 

4 5 

74U 

j/5 

Swissair (Bearer) 

Fr S 740 

1 21 

4 0 

56*. 

39*. 

TWA 

$58*4 

1 4*4 


54 

39*, 

UAL 

$53'4 

+ 3‘* 




Stores 




293 

216 

Boots 

272p* 

II 

2 0 

350 

260 

Bnt Home 

328p- 

-5 

2-6 

305 

225 

burtun Group 

260p* 

5 

2 3 

350 

234 

Debenhams 

333p 

1 1 

3 4 

IBS'a 

119-8 

Galcrips Liifayettc 

Fr 182. 

I 5 


390 

341 

Galenas Precdos 

%366 

! II 

3-1 

343 

255 

Grattan Wan- 

328p 


7 3 

22 

18 

GrtMi Atlantic 

• 19 

1 *• 

7 1 

340 

259 

GUS 'A' 

3l5p 

7 

2 2 

304 

223 

House of f rascr 

302p 

t 12 

2 / 

2100 

1460 

Innovation 

Fr H 2080 

20 

4 3 

110'. 

82 3 

KBB 

F! 109', 

1 

3 2 

458 

330 

Karsiadi 

DM 442 

16 

2 3 

338'. 

743 

Kaufhol 

DM 326 

lO'i 

3 i 

627 

484 

La Rcdoiiie 

ft 'zBi 

18 

7 3 

275', 

227 

La Rinascenic- 

I 264 

-1*. 

3-0 

.31*, 

27 

Marcor 

il/ 


3-0 

308 

277 

Marks A Spencc-i 

28Bp 

7 

2 7 

483 

410 

Mitsiiko'ihi 

Y 479 

I 1 

1-9 

2 45 

1 70 

Myer Eni<-'Orium 

•A2 42 

0 03 


146 

107 

Ncckcrrnarm 

DM 140 

-6 

2-2 

172 

■14 

Nouvciles Gals 

Fi 155 

1, 


8C>, 

67*. 

JC Penney 

•80 

(-4*4 

l-l 

186 

130 7 

Priniemps 

Fr 184 

1 2 


397 

281 

Provid Clothing 

3fl7p 

7 

2-7 

242 

162 

bears ‘A' 

7l5p* 

- 13 

2 9 

116', 

97*. 

bears Roebuck 

• Il5’i 

tb*. 

1 7 

B30 

643 

WH Smith -A' 

802p 

10 

1 8 

87 

75'. 

Tosco Stores 

79p 

3'. 

1 H 

177 

138', 

Umied Dr.tpcry 

I69p 

e 

J 4 

47', 

37', 

Woolworth 

•36*4 

1', 

3 2 



TcKCiles 




40 

33*4 

Burlington 

•34*. 


4 1 

186 

132 

Carpets Internal Ion il I78p 

-7 

3 8 

80 

68 

Coats Patons 

76p 

1 

4-7 

15? 

12'?'. 

Comuulds 

I48p 

t! 

4 6 

ItO 

80 

DollfiivMirg 

fr no 

rl’» 

4 8 

63', 

48'. 

Lnglish Calito 

59p* 

3 

4 2 

1813 

:245 

bni.i Viscos.i 

1 1315 

26 


3I’4 

25', 

Stevens, IP 

•26’, 

r. 

5 3 

84 

/I 

Iclpn 

Y 83 

1 

7 2 

121 

95 

Toray Ind 

Y 121 


7 0 

6 / 

43 

Woolcombc'i s 

67p 

4 16 




Tobacco 




348 

786 

Bnt Amer lobacco 

322p 


3 9 

219 

177 

G,ill.ih«>r 

2l9p 

, 1 

4 B 

I2J 

94'. 

Imperial Tobacco 

ll6p 

4 

4 5 

/6'. 

58'* 

Rl Reynolds 

5/2’, 

1 ’, 

3 4 



Utilities 




47'* 

47*. 

AT A 1 

$43'» 

1 '• 

6 1 

895 

790 

Chiibu 

Y 895 

I 45 

D 6 

880 

780 

Chiigokij 

Y 880 

' 35 

5 7 

2 .”. 

25', 

Coni Fdisori 

•24*4 

', 

; 2 

28/5 

2600 

LBLS 

f r B 2685 

V25 

5 d 

2415 

1995 

Intel corn 

F< B 2415 

r 80 

5 0 

841 

780 

Karisdi Lloctnc 

Y 864 

■ 23 

5 8 

191 

171'. 

KWt 

DM 172 7 

3 8 

4-6 

900 

795 

Tokyo Elcrtnr 

Y 900 

-r 50 

5 6 

105 

89 

Tokyo Gas 

Y 101 

-1-2 

6-0 



Investment trusts 




2/9 

234 

Alllaitre Trust 

248p 

1 B 

2 4 

IHI 

146', 

Atlas Flectilc 

I68p* 

2 

2-4 

180 

137 

BCT Deferred 

175p 

5 

3 1 

98'. 

83 

British Assets 

92p 

i 4'. 

1 7 

180 

151 

Cable Trust 

I68p 

1 2 

2 5 

192 

157 

foreign A Col 

I73p 


1 7 

.'69 

154 

Globe Investment 

I76p* 


7 3 

167 

133 

Industrial A Gen 

I49p 


2 9 

/I 

S8'4 

Mercantile Inv 

65p 

1 

3-3 

759 3 

225', 

Kobeco 

FI 259-3 

15-3 

4 5 

199'. 

167 

Rolmco 

FI 199*7 

i 5 

1 5 

122 

100', 

Wltan Invcstmerit 

I09p 

1*. 

1 6 


Multi-products miscollanoous 


413 

J56 

Air Llquldr 

Fr 3BB 

6 

3*7 

1393 

1009 

BSN 

Fr 1383 

-5 

2 3 

JOi 

142 

Bookers 

iB4p 

-6 

3 5 

230 

171 

Rritish Match 

3l0p 

1 14 

4S 

75't 

66 

British Oxygen 

67'7P 

-2 

4-4 

132 

III 

British Ropes 

r28p 

+2 . 

3 5 

77 

53', 

Cope Allman 

59'7P* 


4./ 

22 ; 

161', 

Dalgcty 

226p:I 

1 

3*7 

244 

188 

Dc La Rug 

235p 


4 8 

28*4 

21', 

Engelhard Minerals 

•26*. 


1-4 

44', 

28 

Gulf A Western 

•41 

1 '* 

l-S 

I00*a 

67', 

Halliburton 

•100 

-»a 

1*0 

482 

388 

Hays Wharf 

444p 

+ 14 

1*7 

1062*. 

806 

Hudson's Bay 

820p 

T-5 

2*6 

64*. 

52», 

ITA T 

•57*. 


2'0 

S45 

404 

Inchcape 

54Sp 
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Money Merkel Indicators 

Thi* iricniasn m Amoncan Treasury bill rates was a feature 
this week Eurodollar rates were littip chanyod 


Bank Rate 5% (from 6%. 2/9/71) Base Rate 4'i% 

Deposit rates 


Eurosterling deposiU (In Paris) 

7 days' notice 
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Note the red arrow. 

That is one of our fnodcis 
lt \s on the hi^^hway. But it couldn't hare 
gotten there without the i i>nseni of Toyota's 
outstanding, technical staff and Jacdities 

That’s where we conduct our ftruelin^ auto tests 
wind pressure, exhaust gas analysis, durabditv. 
skid control, crash, high speed (sinaU photo), 
just to name a few. 

It’s all part of the attitude we take towards 
the motorist and the car that we sell him 
Nothing leave our hands until it's safe in 
your hands. 


TOYOTA 






Handling The Best. 


All ovcF llu* vvorki, in liKlories, w;iich()uscs, :il airports 
and on piers ll.e linesl goods are being handled 
by Toyota indiisliial veliieles. One might veiy well ask, 
why this increasing tins!? At Ti>y'>ta we think we have the answer. 

I'list oil we [rave very big eais. An international network of distiibulois, 
sales olhees. service centers and repiesentalrves who keep us on top oi' 
the changing problems laced by I he industiial coiiimumty. 

TTren ihrough our vast researcli and developnicnl lacilitics we begin to 
plan whatever is needed. And whether il\ an impix)venicnl «)r hicakthroiigli 
It doesn’i leave the lac lory until we can priwc to oui selves 
ii works, riiat means passing through the most critical testing 
piocedures in the industrial vehicle business 
All Ihese added np come to the T oyota spirit. Innovating and exacting, 
leinpeicd by the awaieness thal belore you put your goods m our 
hands, we liavc to put ourselves in youi hands. 


TOYOTA 




Liftruc^ Ltd. Kin/? StrppI, r3riji;hlir)gton, Yorkshire, Ur> 'cd Kingdom 
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Now what do we do ? 

The man-traps that have to 
be got over in the next stage 
of negotiations with the Rus¬ 
sians, page II. The Moscow 
summit seems to have left 
Ohina speechless, and Russia’s 
hopes of American economic 
help arc still linked to what 
happens in Vietnam, page 13. 
Why that Soviet lead in 
missiles doesn’t matter much, 
page 14. Mr Brezhnev breathes 
again, page 32. 


The prince that failed 

The success of Edward VIII’s 
life was his marriage; 
although he damaged the 
monarchy he, too, lived by 
its rules, page 18. The court 
in mourning, page >^5. 


Non-iruentives 

Ministers are still trying to 
brush aside the unpalatable 
fact that their tax changes 
are now a disincentive to 
investment. How best to get 
round this, page 70. 


The trail of blood 

The Arabs who organised it, 
and the government that lets 
them operate in Beirut, are 
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LcUns 


Unit trusts 

Sir—M r Keith Garter (Letters, May 27th) 
invites iny comments. I was, in fact, very 
glad to read Mr Garter’s letter because 
he asks, cither directly or by implication, 
so many pertinent questions. I hope you 
will find it possible to print niy answers, 
and I hope that not merely Mr Carter but 
many of your other readers will find them 
useful. 

Let us take the central investment point 
first. There is no significant correlation 
between the price performance (or even 
the income performance) of investment 
trust companies on the one hand and the 
United Kingdom industrial share market 
as a whole—as measured, if you like, by 
the Financial Times index which Mr 
Carter quotes—on the other. They are 
uncorrclated for two reasons : 

(1) I'he portfolios of investment trust 
companies habitually include a high 
percentage of non-United Kingdom 
securities; they arc, indeed, a 
traditional method of enabling the 
United Kingdom investor to take 
an interest in overseas markets, 
especially that of the United States. 

(2) The price of Investment trust com¬ 
pany shares (unlike those of units 
of unit trusts) move independently 
of the value of their underlying 
assets, and considerable discounts 
(and, less often, premiums) can and 
do emerge. 

It is therefore quite unrealistic to expect 
a unit tru-st such as the M&G Fund of 
Investment Trust Shares to display price 
movements corresponding to those of 
industrial ordinary shares as a whole. It 
would, however, be reasonable to compare 
it with the official index of investment 
trust company shares, which it has duly 
beaten. I can also assure Mr Cartel that 
all the eight M&G unit trusts which can 
properly be compared with his index 
over the period he quotes have beaten 
it by a substantial margin. I am therefore 
entirely unrepentant over what I wrote on 
unit trust management in January. 

Now for White Drummond. First, I can 
assure Mr Carter that he cannot expect 
the fortunes of a unit trust management 
company over any given period of six 
months (or even a year) to miiror the 
movements in the security market over 
ihr same period ; and this would be even 
less likely in the case of a group such as 
M&G, which does many "other things 
besides managing unit trusts. 

Secondly, I must correct the impression 
that White Drummond is a non-public 
comipany.” It is a public company with 
a stock exchange quotali<»n which it has 
had for many years. It is, of course, true 


that the shares have been hard to acquire, 
but this is simply because holders have 
been disinclined to sell. As the profits of 
the group have increased by something 
like 10,000 per cent over the past 15 years, 
their reluctance is understandable. 

Having said this, I must conclude by 
observing that the management charges 
levied by M&G arc and always have 
been below the general levels of the unit 
trust and life assurance industries in which 
it operates.—Yours faithfully, 

E. W. I. Palamountain 
Deputy chairman & managing director, 
London, EC2 M&G Group Ltd 


Vat changeover 

Sir —The Chancellor's transitional arrange¬ 
ments for dealing with purchase tax on 
the changeover to Vat arc clumsy, unjust 
and likely to prove disruptive to large 
sections of industry. With one range of 
merchandise he proposes an “ on consign¬ 
ment ” scheme which, though it will guard 
retailers against lasses, is still going to be 
a confounded nuisance to operate. With 
a large range of goods including clothing, 
shoes and toiletries and cosmetics, he pro¬ 
poses a short tax-free holiday. The only 
result of a short tax-free holiday will be 
that immediately it is announced the public 
will expect to buy free of purchase tax 
and the retailer will inevitably be faced 
with having to carry the loss of purchase 
tax himself. 

In most shops the rate of stock turn in 
shoes, clothing and cosmetics is about three 
to four times per annum so that even if 
the Chancellor can so act on the British 
public's psyche that they will continue to 
pay purchase tax when none is being 
charged to the retailer the period will have 
to be one of 3-4 months to allow for the 
stock to be used up. 

To the extent that retailers manage to 
buy and sell stock during the purchase 
tax-free holiday period the exchequer will 
lose the money permanently—if the 
retailer still has it in stock on April 1st the 
(Chancellor will or course collect Vat on 
it. 

Unless the Chancellor changes his mind, 
several hundred thousand retailers are 
facing the prospect of bankruptcy—unless 
they arc abh; to withstand the loss of as 
much as 25 per cent of the value of their 
stock held with equanimity. Naturally, 
once retailers realise the full implications, 
the distortion of their buying habits occa¬ 
sioned by their efforts to limit their losses 
will cause havoc to the manufacturers and 
distributors supplying them. 

The alternative solution is to allow all 
businesses to claim as a Vat input the value 
of the purchase tax paid on their stock 
held as at March 3i.st. It would obviously 
be impossible to base these claims on 
accurate independent stock checks but any 
grossly exorbitant claims would become 
apparent by a loc^ at their last annual 
accounts (which the Inland Revenue have), 
and if necessary some proof would be 
available in the form of invoices for 


purchases which do show purchase tax^ 
Any inaccuracy in the claim would be 
adjusted to some extent automatically by 
an increase in profits tax paid on the 
trading accounts covering the period of 
the changeover. 

In any eveut Vat can only work satis¬ 
factorily with the willing and intelligent 
co-operation of retailers and I would have 
thought that no better way could be 
designed to make many of them 
thoroughly bloody-minded than quite 
unjustly to steal from them several thou¬ 
sand pounds as soon as the system starts.— 
Yours faithfully, C. J. Fell 

Newport, Essex 


The railway ballot 

Sir — 1 wonder if the public realises that 
this is not a secret ballot. Many men who 
wanted to vote against their union may 
not have done so because they had to 
disclose their identity on the baMot paper. 
Others may well have been required to 
fill them in in the presence of the local 
militants—or else ! What an outcry there 
would be if parliamentary elections were 
carried out in this manner.—Yours faith¬ 
fully, Thomas J. Hutton 

London, Wi 


Railways 

Sir —Your excellent article, “ The 
unnecessary railways," has disturbed the 
keepers of the sacred cows (Letters, May 
20th). 

The notion that express buses need 
costly special facilities is pure fantasy. For 
example, one lane of the “ wrong" 
carriageway of the motorway spur connect¬ 
ing the New Jersey turnpike to New York 
has been set aside for express buses in the 
morning peak hour, at a cost of £200,000. 
The route includes a sub-standard stretch 
that was built in 1935 with a lane only 
8ft wide. Yet this single bus lane easily 
carries 25,800 comfortably seated passen¬ 
gers in a .single hour, with plenty of capa¬ 
city to spare. No rail track can equal this 
throughput. The only way that a rail track 
can manage to exceed this figure is by 
squeezing the passengers in like .sardines 
and then running the trains at walking 
speed. 

It is true that our railways arc backward 
and are rcliirtant “ to throw the 1850- 
lypc small wagon on to the scrap heap.*’ 
Should they then emulate the profitable 
modern systems like ihe Santa Fe and the 
Southern Pacific which use nothing but 
the most modern equipment and tech¬ 
niques ? 

But the Santa Fe or the Southern Pacific 
wouldn’t dream of touching merchandise 
freight 5 hipment.s of less than about 600 
miles ; those arc considered to be “ local *’ 
and are left to road hauliers. Which is 
where we in tiny Britain come in. The 
best environmental and economic contribu¬ 
tion that the British railway network could 
make is through conversion of its splendid 


SECOND CLASS IPOOTAQB FOR THS SOOttOMSBT PAID AT NSW YORK. N.T 
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MANAGEMENT APPOINTMENTS £7000 PA AND OVER 


Banking 

for 


1 

1 1 

1 1 

1 

1 

Managing 

Director 

1 

Europe 


1 ENGINEERING CONTRACTING 

• THIS new appointment is at the 
corporate headquarters in London 

of a highly successful international bank 
backed by the resources of front rank 

British and multinational financial 
institutions. 

• THE INITIAL role is to support the 

Director in cliarge of banking operations 
in Europe with special responsibility for 
development of business relationships 

in Germany and parts of Scandinavia. 

• A YOUNG banker is needed experienced 
in this field who can demonstrate 
potential for carh appointment to the 

Board. 

• THE ACCENT is upoii initiative, 
performance and sound judgement. 

Fluency in German is essential. 


• THIS is a challenging appointment 
at the head of a progressive and 
profitable British group of 

Engineering Contracting companies. 

• THE role is to assume full 
respoasibility for the control, 
direction and further profitable 
development of the group in the 

UK and overseas. 

• THE criterion is managerial 
success at or near the top of a 
substantial engineering contracting 
business, attributable to organising 
ability, entrepreneurial flair, 
commercial acumen and negotiating 

skill. 1 

• REMUNERATION is negotiable, but is 
unlikely to be less than ^7,000 and 
could well be more for especially 
apposite attainment. Success can bring 
high reward quickly. There arc 
attractive fringe benefits. 

1 

• FIVE figure salary negotiable 

1 to match the man and what he can 

justify. Attractive fringe benefits. 

Age — under 50. Location West 

London 

Write in complete confidence 
to A. Barker as adviser to the bank. 


Write in complete confidence 
to Sir Peter Youens 
as adviser to the group. 

JOHN TYZACK & PARTNERS 

LIMITED 


JOHN TYZACK & PARTNERS 

UMITED 

10 HALLAM STREET • LONDON WIN 6DJ 


10 HALLAM STREET • LONDON WIN 6DJ 

_ ^ 
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routes into motor roads.—Yours faithfully, 
Northwood, Middlesex Jjonel Albekt 

Sir- Jn his letter (May 20th) Mr P. M. 
Kalla-Bishop quotes “ 20,000 passengers 
per hour ” as “ the maximum capacity of 
buses on a suburb expressway against 
5(i,000-65,oot> uii>an railways.” General 

Motors Corporation found by experiment 
that the capacity of a motorway lane is 
1400 buses per hour. If these are 39 ft 
double-deck buses (legal in this country) 
seating 100 passengers, the capacity is 
140,000 seated passengers per hour. In con¬ 
trast, any railway carrying 50,000 passen¬ 
gers per track-hour will have a crush load 
with most passengers standing. 

Railways with low staffing arc charac¬ 
terised not by “ full automation ” but 
rather by an average haul distance of 600 
miles or more. Through no fault of 
management BR is not one of tltcse rail¬ 
ways. For urban railways the total stafRng 
per car in peak service is never as low as 
for many bus undertakings, and with one 
exception (Hamburger Hochbahn) is 
always at least double that of the most 
efficient bus undertakings. 

Ultimately the important criteria by 
which to judge alternative tran.sport 
models are the quality of service provided 
and the long-term marginal cost to the 
community. I believe that in both res¬ 
pects express buses operating on limited- 
access roads (including converted rail¬ 
ways) arc a more promising answer to the 
problem of commuting than are urban 
trains.—Yours faithfully, Edward Smith 
Beckenham, Kent 


Rescuing the regions 

Sir—L ord Raglan (Letters, May 20th) has 
put his finger on the nub of the problem 
when he says: “ Offices and the head¬ 
quarters of the service industries remain 
obstinately in London in spite of high 
wages and very high rents ; undoubtedly 
sheer inertia is in fact a common excuse 
for the failure to think seriously about 
decentralisation. 

Unfortunately, he goes on to present a 
perfect exposition of the historic causes 
of centralisation, and in doing so perhaps 
fails to do justice to decentralisation— 
the cause that (wc gather) he wishes to 
support. At one point in his letter he says 
that improved commiiiiications make it 
easier for firms to justify remaining in 
London. Yet his peroration reminds us 
iha* distances in Britain arc very smali 
and, by iniplicaiion, that a move away 
from London need not present any 
physical difficulties. 

< )f (ourse. communications certainly 
aie m'tting better. More motorways arc 
beinj; opcnetl, railways speeded up, tele- 
commnruc.ations improved. 'J’hcse are. all 
valid leason.s why companies tradition¬ 
ally linked lu the City shcmld take another 
look at the feasibility of moving out. Many 
of the shrewde.st financial institutions 
(insurance companie.s irul mcrchaii* banks 
among them) have already done so. 


It does not, unfortunately, follow that 
a move out of London will be a move to 
the needier regions. What is apparent, 
as l^)rd Raglan says, is that it is only 
those local authorities, whether in develop¬ 
ment areas or not, which actively promote 
themselves and take steps to supply the 
.sort of information and advice that 
businessmen need, which will in the end 
reap the benefit of new investment in their 
areas.—Yours faithfully, 

G. A. Prendergast 
(fhairman, Location of Offices Bureau 
London, WC3 


Nationalisation 

Sir —Was not the purpose of nationalisa- 
ion that the industries concerned, because 
they provided essential services necessary 
to the community as a whole, should be 
owned and run by the state in the best 
interests of everyone ? The ironical out¬ 
come, however, is surely something very 
different. Because of the monopoly position 
which thc.se industries enjoy, they arc able 
to disrupt the whole economy of the 
country at any time, they can concede 
wage demands totally unrelated to what 
they can afford, and receive government 
(ic, taxpayers*) money to bail them out 
and, probably worst of all, their employees 
by holding out for these demands then 
deny their services to the consumers in 
whose best interests they are supposed to 
be working. 

The object lesson of this state of affairs 
is surely that monopolies never work in 
the best interests of the consumer, whether 
they be privately or publicly owned. 

At the moment they are responsible for 
undermining all attempts to control infla¬ 
tion, as you have taken pains to point out 
in many of your recent articles. Surely 
this is just about the ultimate in represent¬ 
ing the consumers* worst interest.—^Yours 
faithfully, M. Bonham 

Lagos 


Libraries 

Sir —You say (April 29th) that the LSE 
library claims 575,000 bound volumes, 
noting these “ compri.se some 2m separate 
items.” Mr Hans Brems says (Letters, 
May 20lh) that the Kiel Institut has 
800,000 volumes. But the Fundamental 
Library of the social sciences in Moscow 
claims, I believe, between 3m and 5m 
items. 

We arc here faced with a problem of 
definition with which ;he statistics com¬ 
mittee of the International Federation of 
Library Associations and Unesco have both 
been wrestling for some years. Libraries 
in the west count their items after they 
have been bound, and as physical units. 
Libraries of the eastern block count each 
item as it is acquired, counting each issue 
of a newspaper and periodical, each statu¬ 
tory or legislative instrument, each 
autograph letter or document, and so. on, 
as one dtem. What is happening is that 


eastern block libraries are compiling work¬ 
load statistics (since each separate item 
needs to be recorded, handled and filed), 
while the libraries of the west arc count¬ 
ing physical quantities. This lack of com¬ 
parability leads to all sorts of claims to 
be “ the greatest.” IFLA and Uncsco 
have now agreed a common unit foi 
counting the physical size of libraries—in 
metres of occupied shelving—and this 
should be internationally comparable. 
Other ways of comparing work loads are 
being developed. 

But nothing has yet been done to define 
” the greatest.” This depends on the 
quality of the collections themselves and 
—becoming more and more important 
today—the extent and efficiency of the 
services offered to readers. It is on the 
quality of its service that the British 
Museum has compared badly with the 
Library of Congress, and it is in this area 
that the new British Library will make 
its greatest impact. (The Librar> of Con¬ 
gress claims 22tn volumes, plus over '^om 
manuscripts; the British Museum claims 
“ aibout 7m volumes ” when it is reluctantly 
pushed into any quantification. Yet the 
deputy librarian of Congress recently told 
me enviously that the British Museum is 
still incomparably the “ richer ” library.) 

No one doubts the importance of LSE\s 
library or the immense improvement that 
really adequate accommodation will make 
possible in its present necessarily limited 
services to readers. But let us have no 
more claims which only lead to pointless 
claims and counter-claims. The appeal for 
what is undoubtedly “ one of the world’s 
greatest social science libraries ” is justifi¬ 
cation enough in itself, and deserves the 
support of all men of goodwill.—Yours 
faithfully, K. A. Mallaber 

London, f^Wy 


Euroentry 

Sir —^In “The European bull” (May 
doth) you point out that ordinary share 
prices in Italy have risen very much slcw’cr 
than those in other EEC countries. The 
surprise is that Italian shares have risen 
at all as that country is obviously an 
uneconomic location for industry within 
the EEC context. The only countries to 
do well within the EEC will be those 
countries which have at least part of thoir 
territories within the ” golden circle ” 
(these being Luxemburg, Belgium, 
Holland, Germany and France). 

Italy, being on the periphery, is just as 
uneconomically located as Britain.—Yours 
faithfully, R. E. G. Simmerson 

Chairman, Conservatives Against The 
Common Market 

London, W14 


Iceland 

Sir —Your talk (May 6th) about Iceland 
as the squeaky ” and ” smallest wheel ” 
of Nato seems to imply that Iceland 
intends to loosen its ties with the alliance. 
This is not the case. The present govern* 
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MkX. Prewar modol, but fdahionable until Iho 
early hfues. Chief function * to represent stability 
in a changing world. Most admiiod quality. 
unflsMopable passivity. Quite a few still about 

Mk n. Fifties model Not man / styling 
changes, but war service had introduced some 
modifications under the bonnet. Greater readi¬ 
ness to look forward, less talent for passivity; but 
still lack of affinity with the go-geltmg business¬ 
man. Main function: to sit among the mahogany 
and say 'no'politely. 

Mk nx. Never l^came umversally available. 
Barclays development work produced several 
unorthodox models—and caused anxiety by 
housing some of thorn in light, glass-walled 
branches. These unfortified branches were 
generally condemned by all except their staff 
and customers 


The engineers ofBaiclayj-’ future were seen 
to oe implenioriting a three point philosophy ■ 

X. all banks need not be the same 

2. initiative in a manager is not a sin 

3. in the successful bank of the lutuie, the 
manager will need to show inventiveness and 
unagihation on behalf of his cu.sloiners. 

Pundits regarded this plulosophy as eccenti ic 
and even dangerous 

BUkXV.The cui I ent model Some exan iples 
elsewhere, but chiefly concentrated in Barclriys. 
Styling hardly matters; drive is paiamouni 
Accepts innovation as fashionable, even habitual 
Evidently a product of the company which 
laimched Barclaycard, which was fust to lower 
itr lending rate. which runs one of the most 
successful banks m America, 

Chief function. linancml problem sorter. 


equipped with ;in Gnonuous range of options 
and sorvicpq 

The Barclays fleet consists of Mk IXX and 
Mk IV models only, and the Mk IlXa arc being 
converted. 

If you ot your company iie currently dealing 
with d Mk I 01 a Mk II, you are almost ccrtamly at 
the wrong bank. However well-polished the 
earlier mode I may be. and however affectionate 
yr»u m^y feel about him, he is unlikely to give 
you the perlormance you need today. 

Could wo sugge.sl a test drive ? Call on your 
neai est Ba r days nia nogei —you' U fmd that he 'a 
m business, too. 


BARCLAYS 



Banking means Barclays 
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merit has detemimcd that Iceland shall 
remain in Nato. 

You assert that “ Iceland has asked the 
Americans to go.” This is not true. Mr 
Johannesson's government declared, when 
it came to power, that the termination of 
the American military presence was its 
long-term aim, and that negotiations on 
that matter should take place during the 
present legislative period. You contradict 
yourself by pointing this out, too. I'hc 
outcome of the future negotiations can 
not be predicted. 

Your attitude to Iceland's minister of 
coinmunications, Mr Hannibal Valdimars- 
son, is hard to understand. You speak 
about his “ usual rather wayward course ” 
and you doubt if he ever can be '*said to 
be committed.” This is not true. Mr 
Valdimarsson has taken part in politics 
on the basis of two main tenets, trade 
unionism and social democracy, and there 
has never been any question about his 
commitment to these guidelines.—Yours 
faithfully, Arnor Hannibalsson 

Edinburgh 


Was Watson sober ? 

Sir —My compliments to my young name¬ 
sake from down under (Letters, May 
20th) on his Baker Street erudition— 
reverent, if pedantic—but he involves us 
only in tedious digression on Dr Watson's 
notorious errors in unimportant chronology 
in the Holmes saga. That wealuiess itself 
is a valid argument against my critic's 
curious insistence on Dr Watson’s sobriety 
—the only real point at issue. 

Dr Watson, on his own reluctant admis¬ 
sion, came from an alcoholic family; he 
amiably confessed a “ set of vices ” 
(women and gambling, as well as drink) 
when he agreed to share lodgings with 
Holmes; he had been “ removed ” for 
unknown reasons from his original army 


Zaire, 

Rwanda, Burundi 

W/// Zaire's new minerei finds 
end fast developing industries 
compensate for low copper prices 
which have plunged the country 
into deficit ? The latest Review 
of Zaire, Rwanda and Burundi 
discusses this question and ana¬ 
lyses the effect on Burundi's 
economy of the recent fighting. 
Every quarter the ElU publishes 70 reviews 
covering 150 countries. An annuel subscription 
to one review (4 issues and an Annual 
Supplement) is £16 (US$40). Airmail postage 
£2 (US$5). Single copies £4.50 (US$12). 
payment with order please. Details from the 
Subscription Department 

THE ECONOMIST 
INTELLIGENCE UNIT LTD 

Spencer House 27 St James’s Place 
London SW1A 1NT Telephone 01-493 6711 
137 Avenue Louisa 1050 Brustsis 


brigade in Afghanistan; he was wasting 
most of his 11 bob-a^day pension on 
gambling and drinking among London's 
” loungers and idlers ” when he ran into 
young Stamford, by divinclv ordained 
chance, at the Criterion bar (on January 
2, i88i, an appropriate occasion for 

recovery from excesses as a solitary 
drinker]; he had ** a weakness for the 
Turkish bath —^unfailing hallmark of the 
hangover addict, he lovingly listed the 
names of all the pubs which he and 
Hohnes ever visited; he shared with satis¬ 
faction the bountiful supplies of whisky, 
brandy, claret and burgundy (Beaune) at 
the 221B sitting-room bar; he invariably 
and instinctively prescribed brandy for 
those frequent physical collapses and 
seizures by agonised clients. 

1 cannot follow the reasoning of Mr 
Richard J. Hughes that Watson would 
have had good reason ” to recall 
irrelevantly, and to mention needlessly 
once more, young Stamford when Gregson 
rushed word of the “ bad business ” at 3 
Lauriston Gardens—two montlis at least 
after Watson’s in-depth description of 
their accidental meeting in the Criterion. 
He had never known Stamford well, des¬ 
pite Watson's and the world's indebtedness 
to the young dresser at Bart's for that 
historic introduction. Young Stamford then 
bowed out—unless, alas, he was that 
Archie Stamford, who, having unhappily 
but plausibly become a forger after failing 
in medicine, was apprehended by Holmes 
and Watson near Farnham 14 years later 
(“ The Solitary Cyclist ”). 

It is an elementary task, therefore, to 
establish that the good Watson, to his 
credit, enjoyed his liquor and knew what 
a hangover was. But it is still a three-pipe 
problem to select an alternative Piccadilly 
site for the plaque belatedly commemorat¬ 
ing that hangover which brought Watson 
and Holmes together.—^Yours faithfully, 
Hongkong Richard Hughes 


Dissent on development 

Sir—^A s a regular reader of The 
Economistj I am mystified by the last 
sentences of your review of Professor P. 
T. Bauer’s ** Dissent on Development ” 
(May 13th). Your reviewer appears to 
have confused Professor Bauer’s discus¬ 
sion of Professor Harry Johnson’s book 
w>ith an alleged review written by Profes¬ 
sor Johnson. Furthermore, in view of 
Professor Bauer’s opening remarks on 
Professor Johnson’s work—wide in scope 
and impressive in quality ”—your 
reviewer’s effort to establish divergences 
between their opinions is unjustified. 

Your reviewer’s observations on Profes¬ 
sor Bauer’s treatment of foreign aid are 
also somewhat puzzling (eg, the discussion 
is said to be based on empirical evidence 
and yet to be a repetition of a priori 
arguments). Incidentally, this subject, 
prominent in the review, occupies less 
than 10 per cent of the book, Your 
readers at least should have been informed 
of the massive scholarship, careful use of 


factual evidence, and the exemplary dis¬ 
cussion of its limitations, provided by 
this work.—Yours faithfully, 

Kilchberg, Switzerland George Szasz 


Metal traders 

Sir —Your article “ Sorry ” on Metal 
Traders (May 20th) was both welcome— 
especially since 1 didn’t invest in it—^and 
refreshing. The depressing prevalence 
among financial journalists to assume a 
pre hoc attitude of infallibility followed, 
if anything goes wrong, by a resounding 
post hoc silence, is notably absent from 
your own columns. This article, following 
your analysis of your 1971 share tips in 
January, 1972, shows a level of honesty 
notably absent even in other serious 
journals.—Yours faithfully, 

Bangkok J. A. LixiERBiAN 


American medicine 

Sir —^Mr Gordon Smith of San Francisco 
(Letters, May 20th) is quite right: 
“ Quantity does not necessarily guarantee 
quality.” So why did his Congressman 
Philip Crane (Letters, April 15th) waste 
our time by making a false boast about 
the quantity of American doctors com¬ 
pared with the Soviet Union ? 

Mr Smith switches the ground to 
quality, a far more difficult question as 
regards comparisons. I await the time 
when a team of medical experts, free 
from all political and national bias what¬ 
soever, makes an objective comparison of 
medicine in the United States and the 
Soviet Union, including doctors’ qualifi¬ 
cations. Until then, as a layman, I cannot 
‘‘ dig deeper.”—Yours faithfully, 
Orpington, Kent Pat Sloan 


Abortion 

Sir —^With reference to your article on 
abortion (May 20th), I should point out 
that the large number of back-street 
abortions is not an aigument for legalisa¬ 
tion : the large number of back-street 
murders, rapes and robberies has not 
induced any government to legalise thc.sr 
crimes. In the past abortion induced on 
purpose has been considered a felony 
(Offences Against the Person Act, 24 & 
25 Vic. cap. 100. ss. 58/9): that is, equal 
to the above crimes. 

Most Christian theologians consider the 
foetus to have a soul: al^rtion is therefore 
murder, and incitement to murder is also 
a crime. Surely the Spanish government 
should extradite those wishing to murder 
their citizens from Britain, and sentence 
them as murderers in Spain ? If this 
seems a little unreasonable, I would reply 
that it is the prime duty of a state to 
protect the lives of its citizens, both 
physically and spiritually. The dividing 
line between a just and an unjust state 
is tiased on its willingness to observe and 
uphold natural law.—Yours faithfully^ 
Oxford P. A. B. Brown 
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PROPERTY 


STRAITS 

TRADING 

BUILDING 

SINGAPORE 

Reservatbns are now being accepted for eoconimoda- 
tron m a major development in Battery Road —xhe heart of 
Singapore a commercial, banking and slhrpping district 

Opening in September this year, the building comprises 
a lower ground fk>or restaurant, a three-floor shopping 
complex and an 18-floor tower block of spacrous offices 

Developers are a well-known tin smelting and invest¬ 
ment company, who will themselves occupy part of the 
building 

Further infornmation may be obtained from 

The Striiti Tridleg Conpiey Ltd. 

PO Box No 700, Singapore Phone 360233 
Cable Sword Singapore Code Bentley s Second 


INVEST 

IN AUSTRALIAN 
REAL ESTATE 

OPPORTUNin AVAILABLE FOR IMVESTMERT IM 
MELBOURHE PROPERTIES 

FIRST MORTGAGES OF 55^o OF SWORN VALUATIONS 
AT 9% INTEREST 
FOR PERIODS OF 3 TO 5 YEARS 

Forward enquiries to Box 2S01 c/o ' The 
Economist" 25 St James's St LONDON, SW1, 
from June 12th-June IGth details maybe obtained 
from Mr Max Blaser (Licensed Broker), 
c/o Mount Royal Hotel, Marble Arch, LONDON 
(Enquiries later than June 17th may be directed to 
" Finance Broker," GPO Box 2677 MELBOURNE 
3001-JLUSTRAUA) 
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There are different 
ways of reducing 
air pollution. 

We offer equipment that can handle all 
types of gaseous and particulate emissions 
more effectively than a knot in your chimney! 
Would this be of interest to you? 

The cleaning of gases emitted by in¬ 
dustrial and district heating plants not only 
makes for greener forests — but is a real gold¬ 
mine for the recovery of valuable substances 
from flue gas for subsequent re-use. We can 
also improve your working environment by 
installing air conditioning equipment which 
filters, heats, cools and humidifies or dc- 
humidifies the air. What kind of help can we 
give you? 

Last year SF plants all over the world 
handled more than 15 million tons of dust. 
The SF Group operates internationally and is 
certainly in the forefront when it comes to the 
development of applications within the entire 
field of dust collection. We have the special 
facilities required for solving any individual 
air pollution problem to suit your particular 
needs. So, before tying a knot of desperation 
in your chimney, get in touch with us. 

USvEHlaFBIilMilMi 

-forenviraiiiiwM 

Headoffice: Stockholm—Nacka, Sweden 
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On to the next round 


What now ? One man does seem to know, and he is 
not a European. Richard Nixon has pushetl America’s 
European policy through a striking and determined week ; 
at each stage of it, starting in Moscow and ending with 
the meeting of Nato foreign ministers in Bonn, the Ameri¬ 
cans give the impression of knowing what they are doing. 
But for western Europe, including Britain, the outcome 
of Mr Nixon’s week Is the need to do its homewf>rk. 
Almost every known project for European negotiations 
between cast and west now lies on the tabic for early 
discussion in a way that it did not one week ago. 

The list starts with the consequences of the two-part 
strategic arms deal signed last Friday ; these are dis¬ 
cussed on page r4. More immediate for Europe, as the 
mofft vulnerable potential battlefield between the two 
systems, a “ conference on security and co-operation in 
Europe” will now be convened without, as the Moscow 
communique put it, undue delay. The first ministerial 
conference may be held in Helsinki next spring. Mean¬ 
time a preparatory group may gather just before or after 
the American elections in November. Next, President 
Nixon has reintroduced the notion of separate negotia¬ 
tions to be held in a “ special forum ” to reduce in a 
balanced way the size of the armies in central Europe. 

On top of this a new version of the German square 
dance will now begin. Once the four-power agreements 
over Berlin have b^n safely signed on Saturday or soon 
after, west Germany will once again try to cajole east 
Germany into evening out tax, border and other practical 
anomalies between the two Germanics, and to push Herr 
Honecker into giving his subjects more chance to travel 
to the west. To do this, Herr Brandt will, if he is still 
chancellor, once again find himself the client of too many 
people, coaxing Mr Brezhnev to twist Herr Honccker’s 
arm, while dissuading Germany’s western allies, notably 
France, from making noises which might be construed as 
leading towards granting cast Germany premature rccc^i- 
tion. His anxiety will be to get somewhere in these 
bilateral talks before progiess in the big European con¬ 


ference reaches the point where it oflen; membership of 
the Uniteil Nations to lK>th (jernianies at once ; once 
that happened Herr Brandt and his successors would have 
forfeited almost the cmly stick and certainly the only 
carrot which they have at present to urge Herr Honecker 
on. Britain and France also want to get Russia to promise 
that when east Germany finally becomes a inemlx^r of the 
United Nations it will not repudiate the rights of access 
they have had across west Germany to Berlin. 

From this mountainous pack only two of ihc cards 
falling face up can Ik‘ called very new—the talks for 
“ mutual and balanced force reductions ” (MBFR), and 
the conference on security. Both have been long talked 
about : what is new is that Russia's professed aim of 
achieving peace by jamboree is now actually going to be 
given a try\ Yet what also distinguishes them is that few 
seem to know very well wJiat they are. There is not so 
far much agreement even among the western allies about 
what the central areas to be covered by MBFR might 
be, and Mr Brezhnev himself had some difficulty in 
Moscow in saying what he thought the security confer¬ 
ence might achieve. 

How we got squeezed 

It Ls easier to s;iy what the two biggest powers reckon 
they might get out of it all. Russia’s probable gain from 
any reduction of forces in Europe is best evidenced by 
American studies which show that pretty well any likely 
deal will shift the present balance of military strength 
in Europe further Russia’s way ; which by any definition 
except a Ru&sian one means a change for the worse in 
west Europe’s security. America’s reasons for suggesting 
MBFR are less plain, and not all that reassuring cither. 
A cutback in forces both sides of Europe’s divide is, at 
best, a less bad prospect than an eventual one-sided cut¬ 
back which might one day be forced on America alone. 
Senator Mc&jvem already says that if he became Presi¬ 
dent he would chop American forces in Europe down to 
three divisions without necessarily waiting to sec what 
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the other side had to offer. If Mr Nixon is re-decCed, his 
Administration has started to worry again that without 
MBFR Senator Mansfield may renew his campaign for 
unilateral force reductions. And the reason for the security 
conference is quite simply that Mr Nixon is fulfilling his 
side of a deal. Russia gets the conference because it was 
offered it in return for its part in concluding the four- 
ppwer Berlin agreement. 

This is the lap in the negotiations which America, 
Britain and others in the alliance, with the particular 
exception of France, have long delayed—a next step not 
fashioned by them, when a relay of new runners will join 
a race which few are qualified to run. Making the talking 
multilateral, removing it in theory from the orderly discus¬ 
sions between major powers, has long been Russia’s aim 
in Europe. As French practice in four-power talks has 
demonstrated before now, Russia can safely expect the 
western allianre to hang together less closely in a multi¬ 
lateral haggle than its own friends of the Warsaw pact 
will hang together on their side of the table. 

That Mr Nixon and even, in a change of mood this 
week in Bonn, Sir Alec Douglas-Home nonetheless take 
tlie prospect cheerfully tells something about how the 
west should deal with what is in store. As Russia has 
long done with western initiatives, Mr Nixon has so 
arranged matters in Moscow that enough balls are in the 
air at once for it to be quite easy, if the need arose, to 
make Russia drop one. Russia’s performance on either 
MBFR, or the security conference, or Germany, should 
fairly easily be kept up to the mark by threatening to 
hold back progress on one until something better is 
offered on the others. 

The things that can be traded 

The same ability to trade off issues against each other 
will be present inside the security conference itself, where 
the western idea of an agenda, based on three hefty Nato 
volumes, is roughly as follows : 

(i) The west will be looking in Helsinki for a declaration 
of principles governing relations between states, something 
akin on a multilateral scale to the i3 principles subscribed 
to by America and Russia in Moscow on Monday, witli 
the aim on the western side of watering down the 
Brezhnev doctrine permitting interference in the affairs 
of Europe’s other conununist states. 

(3) Military manoeuvres and exercises will be listed and 
notified in advance, with observers allowed on both sides. 
Such “ confidence-building measures ” also form the one 
aspect of MBFR which those in the west most distrustful 
of MBFR, France, Italy and the neutral countries, would 
most like to see. 

(3) The west is aiming for freer movement of people, 
ideas and information (no jamming, free sale of news¬ 
papers) in the cast European countries. That this might 
Vn st, as Britain and France suggest, be tactfully phrased in 
some such euphemism as “ improvement of contacts ” 
need not hide the fact that it .should be a major western 
aim in the conference. 

(4) Co-oi)cration agreements in science, technology, 
health and c ontrol of the environment. 

(5) Cultural get-togethers. 

(6) Trade and Ci.onomic exchanges. 


(7) The conference or various of its coimnittees may, 
though many oppose this, be left standing as a sort of 
permanent forum available for anyone wishing to pro¬ 
claim a new idea. 

This long list of headings takes its significance from the 
fundamental Issues which they are certain to raise. It is 
on these issues that the allies of both sides are really 
going to be tested. 

What the Russians want 

I. The Soviet Union will either (a) use these next years 
of talking, as it originally intended, as a jamboree in 
which to drive a wedge between America and its Euro¬ 
pean allies—an aim reiterated explicitly only a year ago 
by Mr Yuri Zhukov in London ; or (b) a.s the coinfercncc 
progresses it will follow the consequences of its break 
with China and the rise of minor but conceivably trouble¬ 
some nuclear powers in Europe such as France and 
Britain. On ithis theory Russia might even welcome the 
presence in Europe of a rcspcmsible superpower like 
America as the best guarantor of a quiet life. 

2. An early test of Soviet intentions will be the issue 
of free movement and expression in eastern Europe. 

3. A conference which looks good but does little will 
be unacceptable in the west, because it will create the false 
impression that somehow peace has broken out all over 
already, or Is at least on the verge of doing so. The Ameri¬ 
cans are particularly worried about the effects this would 
have in the Senate, which explains why they have seen 
no cause to hurry the conference’s first gathering of 
ministers. 

4. A false dawn for peace would similarly make it even 
harder for west European countries to keep their armies 
up to strength at a time, 27 years after the second world 
war, when people’s reluctance to spend enough money on 
defence is already rising. This in turn would make more 
elbow room for an ideological power like Rusria which 
stands to gain from die sort of internal crises which seem 
likely to afflict countries like Jugoslavia and Italy over 
the next few years. 

5. The already marginal camomic free will of Russia’s 
communist partners may actually be jeopardised further 
by the conference. Any monolithic bargaining position 
taken by the west, and in particular by the enlarged 
common market of Ten looking for reco^itkai from 
Moscow, will make it harder for countries such as 
Rumania and, to a lesser extent, Hungary to negotiate 
independently of the Comecon organisation in Moscow. 

6. Taken together, MBFR and the conference on secu¬ 
rity will test how earnest is Russia’s proclaimed wish to 
.sec the end of block-to-Wock politics in Europe. Although 
Mr Brezhnev maintained his refusal to explore MBFR 
through dealings with Nato, it was noticeable in Moscow 
that he kept suggesting that President Nixon q>eak as the 
leader of an alliance, while Mr Nixon declined to speak 
for his allies. The current round of east-west negotiations 
is turning out to be a process which, once started, is hard 
to stop and whidi pixMitises to test die mtemal mettle of 
the two European allianocs a.s much as their relative 
strengths agiunst each other. 
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After the Kremlin ball 

Mr Nixon and Mr Brezhnev each got quite a lot out of the Moscow 
summit meeting, but it left the Chinese apparently speechless 


They talked of many tihings. More specifically, one of the 
numerous agreements tfiat emeiged from kutr week’s 
Moscow summit meeting did concern ships; the 
solemnising of all the Russian-American pacts must have 
called for a fair amount of sealing-wax; as for ^oes, 
Mr Brezhnev showed no wish to brandish (hem in the 
manner associated with the late Nikita Khrushchev— 
who, as the then unchallenged master of Russia, twice 
enjoyed private talks with Ameiican presidents, with 
Eisenhower at Camp David in 1959 and with Kennedy 
at Vienna in 1961. Obviously Mr Brezhnev did not want 
to evoke any memories of his predecessor, the man who 
in i960, throwing a qiectacular tantrum, extricated 
himself liastily from a summit conference diat he found 
acutely embarrassing because of the way China was then 
reviling him for talking to the Americans. It was precisely 
because Mr Nixon h;^ just been talking to the Chinese 
that Mr Brezhnev had to entertain him in Moscow, no 
matter what might be happening in Vietnam. 

They 'talked a^ut Vietnam. “ Long, sometimes difficult 
and very detailed discusrions of this subject,” Mr Henry 
Kissinger called them when be spoke to correspondents 
before leaving Moscow on Monday. In the joint com¬ 
munique issu^ later (hat day, the section on Indochina 
stood out as the only one in which itihe two powers made 
no claim to have reached agreement or even found any 
measurable amount of common ground. True, in the 
summaries of their oontrastiiig standpoints, much the same 
words were ased about the need for the local inhaltritants 
to be. allowed to decide their own future without inter¬ 
ference from outside ; but the Americans were referring 
to the people of South Vietnam, the Russians to 
“ the peoples of Indochina,” a phrase implying that the 
approach of troops from Hanoi might concentrate the 
minds of the South Vietnamese wonderfully (and, no 
doubt, the minds of the I.aotian8 and (Haidb^ans 'too). 

The oonnection is still there 

Mr Kissinger said on Mcmday that no direct linkage 
had been made, during the nego/tiations, brltwcen Vietnam 
and trade, and that, on track, the basic American aim 
” with w'Uch we came here ” had been the creation of 
a joint (ximmisskm, which was duly achieved. Discussions 
about a trade agreement, credits, and a ccMicurrent settle¬ 
ment of Russia’s ouLstanding lend-teasc obligations, would 
logically follow. But Mr Kissinger made the point that 
“ as our general relationships improve, wc can acxielcrate 
progress in every area.” 

Indeed, k hardly needs to be spelled out to the Russians 
that Mr Nukhi’s readiness to promote trade decals wkh 
and provisioD of icrctfit to them, not to mentiun con¬ 
gressional readiness to cooperate in <(11696 majtters, would 
be uuaeas^ if they stoppol equipping North Vietnam 


for assaults on the south, and even more if they started 
to nudge it towards a .settlement. But nothing that was 
revealed about the .summit 'talks la.st week suggested that 
the Russians had modified their stand on the Vietnam 
war—cxcejit in the sense that, by reccivnig Mr Nixon 
in Moscow and turning off itrhe flow lof propaganda 
diatribes about Vietnam while hr was there, 'dicy sliowed 
more clearly than ever that 'they do not greatly care what 
Hanoi thinks about them, and they ali>o diminished such 
credibility as there had ever been in thrir talk thiee 
weeks ago about “ iasLsting ” that the “ inadmissible ” 
barring of dieir ships from Haiphong must stop at once. 

They talked about the Middle East at the Moscow 
summit. They talked about Berlin, about Europe in 
general, and about arms limitation (see pages 14 and 50). 
But they did not talk about China ; or so Mr Kissinger 
said, adding (halt “wc have sufficient bilateral problems.” 
The Chinese responded wholeheartedly to this omission 
by making no comment on Mr Nixon’s trip to Russia 
during the whole eight days of hs duration. Indeed, when 
he left Russia on Tuesday Peking had still not given its 
.subjeots any word about him having been there. But 
iaserutability can sranetimes be positively transparent, and 
this seemed to be one of 'Chose times. Having just had a 
visit from Mr Nixon themselves, the Chinese could hardly 
condemn Russia for m'crely playing host 'to him. Equally, 
having spent years denoimcing the two superpowers for 
plotting together to establish a joint world hegemony, 
Peking could not bring itself to give a spontaneous 
welcome to anything they might hatch up, even if it was 
as innocuous as an agreement on heart disease. 

What it could do was publish, in its monthly Red Flag, 
an article of a fairly familiar type, predicting the downfidl 
of both the American and the Russian “ imperialists,” but 
also emphasising the inevitability of a struggle for 
supremacy between die two superpowers rather than the 
more usual Pekingese theme of their “ collusion.” Nobody 
in Peking can have expected that Mr Nixon and Mr 
Brezhnev would read this article and instantly stop con¬ 
cluding agreements and start shooting it out instead. But 
it should be interesting to see how, if the Chinese even¬ 
tually get around to commenting on the Moscow accords, 
they will strike the balance between atcusing the two 
powers of plotting together against ihe rest of the world 
and inristing that they are bound to end up locked in 
mortal combat. 

One might have expected the Chinese rimply to wallow 
in (he collusion theme on such an ooca^n. Surely the 
sight of Mr Brezhnev and Mi Nixon clinldng glasses 
w'hile the bombs fall on Vietnam was just the stuff to 
make the tliird-world countries recoil frenn botth super¬ 
powers and throw ithemsclves into Mao Tse-tung’s bosom. 
But Mao and Obou have recently had Mr Nixon in for 
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drinks f homselvcs. And they have acquired a veto-wielding 
perniarK Hl se^at in ihe Unite-d Nations S<?curity Council 
and other great-powrr trappings, including nuclear 
missiles, which make it more diflicult for them to pose 
as the true, defenders of the world's smaller and weaker 
slates against th<* mighty ones. 

Russia and America, having signed a stack of bilateral 
agreements, s<ri up a whole array of joint commissnorjs, 
and pk'dged themsidvts to continuing consultation and 
co-opera'tion on many matters, ought to lx* more 
vulnera!ble than ever to dharge-s that they arc seeking 
joint world hegemony. Mr Nixon showed himself aware 
of this whtm he said in his Moscow broadcast on Sunday 
that “in these talks it has not been our aim to divide 
up the world into splhcres of influence, to establish a 
condominium, or in any way to conspire together against 
the interests erf oither nations.” But no amount of such 
defensive words would deter Peking from launching a 
bombardmtmt of accusatioas a'lx>irt a)lhisi<)n if it wanted 
to. If it prefers to work up the theme that Russia and 
America are headf'd for a Showdown, 'this is presumably 
thought to be more fitting to the way the triangular 
relatioa^hip is now deveJoping—with China, alilliougli 
still le.ss dk>st“ to the Americans than Russia has got, at 
Icasft moving closer tr) them faster than it expects to 
bridge the gulf that yawas Ixrtwcen it and Russia. 


Anyway, whaitever China may say about an inevitable 
Russian-Amcrican confliot, Mr Nixon is evidently con¬ 
vinced tbat his trip to Russia, like his one to China, was 
well worth while—and it would probably be wrong to 
assume thalt he lias only dcotoral considerations in mind. 
Mr Brezhnev, who faces no noticeable elections this year, 
seems 'to be, of the same m'ind. Personally, be has made 
this 'the occasion to demonstrate his own clear primacy 
among his colleagues, by letting them sign the minor 
bilateral agreements but pu'titing his own name—and only 
his—.to the major texts: the treaty and agreement on 
missiles, and die dcclaraltion of principles (sec page 32). 
He made sure that his subjects got no close sig‘ht of 
Mr Nixon while 'the haggling was still go'ing on, bu)t he 
had Pravda filled, as soon as the accords were in the 
bag, wMi ])urparted tetters from Rus5>ians saying how 
splendid the whole thing had been. None of this means 
that Russia and America w'ill now race forward hand 
in hand towards peace in Vietnam, general and complete 
disarmament, or lanything of that kind. But whdit can 
lx said is 'that there is at least lone man in Mosajw Who 
has a clear personal interest in seeing that 'the agreements 
concluded .there are not swiftly exposed as unworkable, 
hazardous or simply fraudulent ; and since his name 
hapixns to be Mr Ixonid Brezhnev, his influence in these 
matters should not be regarded as negligible. 



They're equal enough 

So long as the submarines stay virtually undetectable 
that authorised Soviet lead in missiles doesn't matter 


The arms control accords signed in Moscow were the 
summit’s summit. Both Mr Nixon and Mr Brezhnev 
wanted their meeting to show a spectacular result, and 
this was it. The timing was perfect. The treaty on anti- 
ballistic missiles (ABMs) and the accompanying agreement 
on offensive missiles were concluded on Friday, May 
26lh, aJl just the rig^ht moment to provide a fitting 
climax for the four days of continuous talks in Moscow, 
yet far enough ahead of the final communic^ue and 
declaration to leave ample space for these in Tuesday’s 
newspapers. There is no convincing evidence that the 
two powers’ long strategic arms limitation talks (Salt) 
had really reached the kind of deadlock that could be 
broken only by a showdown between the men at the top. 
It looks as if the deal was limed the way it was so that 
it would show just how fruitful the summit had been. 

The top two had to do something 

Tlu- mere publication of these texts tells ordinary 
Ru^^ians more than they have ever been told before 
about wluit ihr Sail talks, held in Helsinki and Vienna 
over a period o \wo and a half years, have really involved. 
But of coiitse ii iv not only the Americans and the 
Russians who ar<‘ afft eted by tliem. So is everybody else. 
In 'both the ABM treaii\ and the arx^mpanying agree¬ 
ment on offensive missiles the two great powers make 


their bow, to the general interest that all countries 
have in the matter. They recall that they promised, in 
the multilateral 1968 treaty on nuclear non-proliferation, 
to pursue negotiations on disarmament and particularly 
on tlie ending of the nuclear arms race. It has always 
been clear that the 1968 treaty would not have much 
lasting effect if those signatories who undertook to remain 
non-nuclear, and other states who held back at that 
time from giving a similar pledge, saw the nuclear 
powers doing nothing to curb their own “ vertical 
proliferation ” of weapons of mass destruction. Now tlic 
world’s two most massively armed powers have at least 
started to rein themselves in. 

True, they have also, by agreeing to limit their ABM 
defences to two 100-missile systems apiece, reprieved the 
inferior nuclear armouries of Britain, China and France, 
which stfxxl to lose much or perhaps all of their deterrent 
value if the superpowers were going to deploy full-scale 
anti-missile defences. Even the people who doubt how 
effective ABM.S really arc would concede that, for example, 
Russia could expect them to shield it from Chinese 
missiles more adequately than from American ones. In 
this reiipect the Salt deal may actually strengthen the 
arguments advanced in certain countries in favour of 
retaining the option to go nuclear and therefore rejecting 
the 1968 treaty. To counter this trend, the major powers 
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may one day feel obliged to impose still more curbs on 
their own armed strength. They may also realise that 
the more stable they can help to m^e the world, the 
less otlicr people will feel the need to construct nuclear 
weapons. A world in which violence is as common as it is 
today is a world in which other powers will surely go 
nuclear in due course. 

The Salt accords do not require the superpowers to 
relinquish any weaponry that they already posses?. Like 
other arms-control deals of our time, ranging from the 
non-proliferation treaty to the pacts on Antarctica, Latin 
America, the seabed and outer space, these new ones 
merely enshrine promises not to take certain actions. (Only 
in the recent treaty on germ weapons was there a call 
for the actual destruction of existing arms, and even 
then no means was provided for verifying their destruc¬ 
tion.) To comply with the terms of the ABM treaty, 
which specifies that one of each party’s two permitted 
anti-missile systems shall be “ centred on the party’s 
national capital,” the Americans arc suspending work 
on their Montana site while going ahead with construction 
at the one in North Dakota and with planning for a 
system to protect the city of Washington. The Russians 
would not appear to need even to suspend any of their 
activity in the ABM field, since the treaty permits them 
to expand their present 64-missilc system around Moscow 
and, if they wish, to build a second system elsewhere. 

The limiting of ABMs logically eases the task of shaping 
limits on offensive missile strength, much of which had 
recently been seen as necessary to make the nuclear 
deterrent effective in the face of anti-missile defences. 
But, at Russian insistence, the deal on offensive missiles 
docs not take the form of a treaty. It is a five-year interim 
agreement, with an attached protocol which sets limits 
to the numbers of submarine-borne launchers and launch¬ 
ing submarines. The Russians evidently conceded the 
points that the deal should embrace submarines and 
should not embrace the nuclear capability of the 
Americans’ surface fleet, or of the American forces 
stationed in Europe. They accepted a limitation on the 
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convereion of their existing land-abased intercontinental 
ballistic missiles (ICBMs) to newer and more powerful 
types. But tliey got a formula that would appear to entide 
them to deploy a tola] of up to a!bout 2,350 land-based 
and submarine-launched missiles against the American 
total of about 1,700. 

Criticism of the deal, in the Senate and elsewhere in 
America, will largely centre on the apparent American 
acceptance of inferiority suggested by these figures. Among 
the Americans’ allies in Eurerpe, there may be fresh 
doubts about the validity of the Americans’ power to 
deter Russia from seizing ground or advantage in Europe 
by threatening, in the last resort, to respond with nuclear 
action. But a two-thirds majority of the senators, and 
most of the European critics, seem likely to recognise 
that the nuclear calculus is not simple arithmetic. 

The other side of the numbers game 

Behind the Russian.s’ drive to develop missiles of awe¬ 
some size and power lies their failure to match the 
Americans either in long-range accuracy or in the fitting 
of launchers with multiple independently taigctablc war¬ 
heads (Mirvs). The mirving pnx:ess, which is not 
restricted by the new agreement, appears to give the 
Americans a lead in the total number of warheads of 
5,700 to Russia’s 2,500 this year, and a possible lead 
of around 8,000 to 3,000 by 1975—although by the 
end of the 1970s it may be assumed that Russia will 
have mirved itself up to something like parity at perhaps 
10,000 apiece. But “sufficiency” is, as Mr Nixon con¬ 
tends, a more relevant word than parity. It is hard to 
envisage any conceivable multiplication of warheads 
enabling cither side to destroy the other’s power to 
retaliate so long as ABM deployment is restrained and 
submarines remain virtually unlocatabk. The Salt deal 
should therefore be seen in conjunction with the Ameri¬ 
cans’ announced intention to go ahead with development 
of the new Trident (formerly Ulms) system of deep-swim¬ 
ming submarines with longer-nmge missiles. So long as the 
submarines stay invisible, as Trident should keep them, 
the Russians arc not going to risk pressing the button. 



In trouble again 

The rail ballot has overwhelmingly backed the unions against 
Mr Macmillan ; the docks have a fortnight's reprieve ; but the Government 
is likely to have to impose a wage freeze in the autumn 


The battle against inflation and strikes is now being 
fought on very disadvantageous ground. A ballot by the 
railwaymen has voted by nearly 6 to i to authorise 
their unions to resume a work-to-rulc. Thb is in a dispute 
where public opinion polls at the height of the last work- 
to-rulc suggested that 8o per cent of the public regarded 
the railwaymen’s claim as imreasonable. 

Railwaymen are archetypal of the ordinary British 
public, and it is a agn of social breakdown wheii » huge 
a majority of them vote to gouge tlicir fellow citizens in 
order to try to pudi up their annual rate of wage inflation 


above 14 per cent—a rate whose continuance would 
cause the value of the pound to drop to less than the 
value of a penny during the average aduh lifetime. Of 
course, this railway ballot should have been held under 
a torrent of propaganda, especially from the Government, 
urging every railwayman to vote against his unkm. Of 
course, every tactical advantage should have been taken 
of the fact that the remaining dispute.was only over 
four weeks’ back pay, amounting to between about £9 
and £25 for each railwayman. 

Instead, the Government, having felt that it was rather 
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bold to call for the ballot, kept mum during the voting. 
'Ilic tailwaymen tliereforc assumed, perhap>s correctly, 
that voting yes they would be taking the course most 
likely to get them most money. Now tliat the ballot 
results are in, the right course will still be to resist the 
go-slow well beyond the point where the railwaymcn 
lose far more m missed overUnic than that £9-£25. 
7 his IS w'halt ministers say 5 n private will happen, but 
after WiRjorforoe nobody belSevcs them. 

A long strike at the docks ? 

Anyway, the whole problem of strikes is now entwined 
in the greater crisis in the docks. The employers offered 
the dockers this week a fourth week’s annual holiday by 
1974 ; an immediate rise to £23 a week in their 
fall-'back pay (which is the pay that dockers draw when 
a telephone call reveals that there is no work at the 
docks for them tliat day, and which means that some 
of them then go out to ram extra money from other 
jobs) ; and joint .studies of ways to bring more con¬ 
tainer packing back from inland warchou.scs to the docks. 
The Transport and General Workers’ Union has termed 
this insufficient, but has delayed a national dock strike for 
a foitnight while it asks for more. Any dock strike could 
last for months, because its mam purpose would be to 
demand lhait the employers cause ihdr inland competitors 
■to close down, wlhich 'is what 'the employers have no 
power to do. 

How to meet it ? If the Government persuaded the 
industrial court to issue a cooling order, the dockers would 
probably disobey it. If the Government could win an 
order for a ballot of all TGWU members affected (ic, 
including the inland container packers and the lorry 
drivers, many of whom intensely dislike the dockers), 
then a vote on a question that was appropriately phrased 
might put the dcxkcrs into queer street; but it is 
uncertain whether the industrial court wtnild agree to 
order such a ballot Probably the best Government tactic 
would be to ask for a cooling order, especially if it is 
likely that the men would disobey it; and then for 
everybody who loses money through any breach of con¬ 
tract, induced by what would then be an imlawful action, 
to sue the TGWU for full compensation. As the TGWU 
IS an unregistered union, and as some breaches of contract 
might be unlawfully caused by even an ordinary officiail 
strike, all these wtho might lose tihrough a dock .strike 
should anyway be eagerly consulting their lawyers 

When the railway dispute is inflationarily settled, the 
toimtry will have run through the gamut of wage claims 
fi)t 1971-72. What has happened has been the opposite 
of the folk myth that the Government has “ disentnin- 
atetl against the publu sector.” In much of private 
industry setik-ments have been kept below 10 per cent, 
but in the nationalused industries the Government has 
alnKJsi <oTisi*ilcnil> lunaway. 

When Untaiii tome*, to the beginning of the 1972-73 
wage cvtle next autumn, there may therefore seem to 
be a sound, sensible economic case for saying that the 
Government should folUw the policy it lias pretended 
(but failed) to follow in each ol the last autumns: namely. 
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ddiberately and discriminatdy to stt^ wage inflation 
in the public sector at long last. Unfortunately, this 
sound and sensible economic case is now probably going 
to be a political nonsense. First, nobody will bdieve 
that the Goveminent is going really to implement the 
policy at the third time of asking, especially those who 
wrongly believe Chat it did implement it at the first 
two times of saying so. Secondly, Britain’s looming balance 
ol payments troubles may be accelerated b^ore the 
autumn by this summer’s (possiUy lengthy) dock strike. 

It therrfore seems probable that in (or, just possibly, 
before) the autumn ■the Government may have to resort 
to a wages freeze. Ministers are at present saying knidiy 
that they will never retreat into introducing such an 
incomes policy, just as a few months before Mr Davies’s 
Industry Bill they were saying that they would never 
break UH'ir promise not to subsidise lame ducks. The 
most probable consequence is that the eventual policy 
of an incomes freeze will be a botched job, b^use 
ministers will have wasted the pericxl of prepamrion by 
ferociously denying (especially to themselves) that it is 
going to o>me abcnit. 

Recipe for freeze 

$0 here is a suggestion to consider. Any incomes policy 
in the autumn should incorporate a short but total wage 
Ireeze for three or four months, up to about January, 
1973. The Govcmmcnl should then work out with, the 
I'racles Union Got^ress w'hat is the amount of the 
annual wage and sallary bill tlhajt is settled fay collective 
bargaming for the unions’ lom members. Suppose that 
It u. £15 billion a ycat. A 6 per cent wage inflation in 
1973 would allow this figure to rise by £9oam, and this 
is a sum the TUG mig^ be asked to police. It would 
be told that if any of its members get more than 6 per 
cent, then the TUG itself must agree on which are to 
get less; because only the £901x11 will fae allowed to 
be used up. Of course, individual employers would still be 
fully entitled to resist wage claims as Dngh as 6 per cent or 
whatever figure tlie unions demanded of (them ; if they 
succeeded, more would be left in the £90om pool. In 
return for tihe TUC’s co-operation in sharing out this 
pool, the Confoderation of Biitish Industry idtoutd be 
asked not merely to renew its vetting of individual mem¬ 
bers’ price rises '^at went above 5 per cent, but to operate 
its policy in suCh a way that ^ average price rise in 
CBI-vettcd products was not above about 3 per cent. 

If the TUG refused to cooperate, then a tougher 
and more rigid—and therefore Jess desirabie—^incomes 
policy should be devised. Any company whose wage bill 
per worker employed rose by more than 6 per cent in 
1973 should have to impose a too per cent surchaige 
on its workers’ weekly national insurance contribution. 
This would mean that no trade union would find it 
worth while to try to get wage rises above 6 per cent, 
because ail of any sudi excess would go, not into Ibe 
pockets of the workers, but into the national insurance 
fund. It is important for Mr Heath to have some powder 
dry for use i^ the autunm. At present his general anti- 
inflationary poKcy is ktoking dripping wet. 
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The prince that failed 
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The monarchy survived the reign of Edward VIII partly because 
he, too, understood and honoured what it is about 


The brief reign of Edward VIII demonstrated only one 
thing: that a constitutional monarch has to quit 
immediately he falls foul of his prime minister. For 
an hour or two such was not clear to King Edward, Mr 
Churchill, 40 Conservative MPs and three newspaper 
proprietors. That was the momentary aberration in the 
whole business, the moment when the abdication crisis 
might actually have become a crisis. But it was no more 
than that. The supremacy of the prime minister of the 
day over public policy had been established, issue by 
issue, over the years. In Edward VIIPs day it was 
established, seemingly, over the monarch’s private life. 

The manner in which the Duke of Windsor has been 
mourned in his country since he died on Sunday makes 
out that this mattered more in 1936 than it docs, or 
sliould do, today. It is a kindly trait in the British that 
they should feel remorse because their fathers required 
their king to choose between his throne and, in the 
phrase of the time, the woman he loved. It Is an 
admirable courtesy that insists that his widow should 
be treated properly, in a way becoming to his station, 
now. But the abdication, that rift in the visible family 
at the head of our society, told and still tells the British 
more about what they want from their monarchy than 
anything else in this century has done. 

What prevailed in 1936 was the view of provincial 
Britain, backed up by the view of provincial Australia 
and provincial Canada. Its view of monarchy was a 
simple one and, in its way, romantic; it could forgive 
Prince Hal much provided he turned out to be trying 
to be Henry V. When he turned out to want to put 
matrimony with a twice-divorced woman before what 
was thought to be his duty to his family, church and 
state the public would have none of it. Its ways were 
ndt the ways of Fort Belvedere. 

There was much cant in this. But divorce was still 
a relatively strange thing in that Britain, however 
fashionable it had become in metropolitan life. The one 
divorcee ever to sit on the tlirone, Eleanor of Aquitaine, 
was many centuries before Mrs Ernest Simpson. The 
idea (rf a morganatic marriage, on which the king’s 
friends tried to make their last stand, was even more 
unacceptable ; and probably would still be so today. 
The great merit of Edward VIII was that in his heart 
he knew this all along, even when his advisers (who 
ought to have known better) spoke differently to him. 
That was why, from the beginning, he knew the 
alternatives as well as Baldwin did. It was why, at 
the end, Bcaverbrook had to tell Churchill: Our a)ck 
won’t fight.” Edward understood the full obligation of 
a constitutional monarch. 

In one way he was cheated by history. He lived in 
the half century v'hen the British Empire was felt to 
be held together, in some part, by loyalty to the crown; 


that is to say, the public character of the sovereign was 
thought to be even more important than it was before 
or may be in the future. Today, in his niece’s reign, 
the dominions and colonics are wholly independent and 
their connedtions tenuous. In the days of his grand¬ 
father, Edward VII, the allegiance of the Empire (the 
Boers apart) was almost taken for granted: a king could 
have peccadillos in his life and public policy was not 
demolished. The more modest habits and life-styles of 
George V and George VI (both of them second sons 
who had reached manhood before they ever expected 
to succeed to the throne) were more suited than Edward 
VIIFs to the constitutional empire. One of the things 
that was not forgiven King Edward in Australia was 
that when he took Mrs Simpson cruising on his yacht 
he took her to Gallipoli. 

Making an example of him 

He may also have been unfortunate, to a modern 
way of thinking, in the deeper hold that the established 
church then had in the political and social establishment 
itself. But it remains a recognised duty of the sovereign 
to uphold that church and its teaching ; one of King 
Edw^ard’s nieces acknowledged that at a critkal moment 
in her life. He was also unfortunate in that, being the 
first king to abdicate in modem times, an example had 
to be made of him. It seems likely that this is at the 
root of whatever remorse is felt today. But monarchy 
must look to its own comer: if the crown is lightly 
(at least in the popular estimation) given up the idea 
may grow that it is just as lightly to be dispensed with. 
The Duke of Windsor knew this too; he stuck by the 
rules of exile. And he and his wife proved the sceptics 
wrong. His ministers, Baldwin especially, had treated 
him, a man of 40, as if he did not know his own mind, 
as if a year’s separation from Mrs Simpson would change 
his affection. Instead he chose to be witli her, and in his 
marriage he achieved the success of his life. 

The reputation of the monarchy, to which he seemed 
to have delivered such a shattering blow, has been 
diligently and skilfully repaired by his brother and niece. 
While he might have tried 10 modernise tlie institution 
in a hurry, using the charm of which he had an abundance 
to recover from his mistakes, always pushing on ahead of 
|X)pular expectation, they have been more cautious, a 
little more distant, a littic more behind in adapting to 
what the public Is said to want. Theirs seems the wiser 
course. Constitutional monardhy is a conservative business. 
The viritues loriked for in it by the British are those of 
patience, experience, even dullness, and above all what, 
for want of a better word, is usually called honesty of 
purpose. In his fashion, in the crisis of his reign, King 
Edward too was honest about himself and with himself ; 
after all, he was an honourable man. 




This is/^EA 
in power 

You may already know about some of ASEA’s pioneering work and “firsts” in 
the power field. We have supplied, for instance, know-how and equipment for all the 
HVDC schemes in operation in the Western world today, transmission equipment for 
the world’s first 400 kV, 735 kV and 765 kV lines and the world’s largest synchronous 
condenser, a 345 MVAr unit. 

We have solved many intricate problems in different areas. We want to tackle yours, 
too. To serve your needs, ASEA have 40,000 employees, factories in nine countries, 
sales offices and agents in over 70 countries. 

That is ASEA. 

Headquarters; S-721 83 VasterSs, Sweden Telex 4720 





"Much of todays communication among nations 
travels under the seas. To symbolise this I have created 
a demon fish-but a good demon-which seems to 
glide through reflected light like modern communications 
being transmitted electronically” - chieu shuey fook. sincatwre sculptor 

If you need the latest equipment for an undersea 
communications system, come to ITT Great Britain and 
Commonwealth countries in Southeast Asia did. for a 
major part of an 8XX)0-mlle network that extends from 
Singapore to Hong Kong and Australla-and that 
interworks with other undersea systems spanning the 
Pacific and Atlantic Oceans. 



In Singapore and 126 other countries, ITT provides products and services 
ranging from computer-based electronic telephone systems to home television sets, 
I nternationai Telephone and Telegraph Corporation European Headquarters, 
ITT Europe Inc, Boulevard de rEmpereur 11. B-1000 Brussela. Belgium. 
In the UK, ITT telecommunications and electronics companies include: 
ITT KB Standard Telecommunication Laboratories, ITT Semiconductors; ITT Creed; 

and, serving Britain's commumeatlons heeds for 66 years 

STANDARD TELEPHONES AND CABLES 


ITT 
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Ulster: one ceasefire does 
not make a peace 


The warfare in Ulster is to go on. 
Monday’s announcement by the Offi¬ 
cial wing of the IRA of an indefinite 
ceaselBre in its own offensive operations 
is unlikely to produce much of a fall in 
the level of violence, as the bombings 
and killings since then have shown. 
For it is ithc Offidak’ hitter and more 
ultra-nationalist rivals, t)lie IRA Provi¬ 
sionals, who have been mainly 
responsible for the terrorism and 
murders in Ulster over the past two 
years. And the Provisional army chief 
in Dmbhn, Mr Sean MacStiofain, has 
reaffirmed. that they have no intention 
of calling off their campaign, whatever 
the human cost or the reaction of the 
war-weary Catholic community in the 
north, until the Provisional demands 
of March roth are ,met in full by the 
British Government. Those demands 
are for the release of all internees, an 
amnesty for all political prisoners, the 
abolition and not just the prorogation 
of Stormont, and the complete with¬ 
drawal of the troops from the streets 



pending their rapid evacuation from 
Ulster by a specified date. 

Mr MacStidain seeks to justify the 
bombing of factories, shops and pubs 
as leading to the “destruction of the 
capitalist system” in the north. 'Ihe 
Provisionals aim to cause “ the 
maximum disruption of big business,” 
although their bon^bs do not discrimi¬ 
nate between big and small. It is just 
possible, however, that they might call 
some kind of a truce of their own in 
tl\e run-up to the community council 
elections ffiey intend to hold on June 
15th in the no-go areas of London¬ 
derry. Even now, there is something 
less than complete unity of opinion, 
despite the impressive facade, just as 
there was after the imposition of direct 
rule in late March. At that time there 
was a serious split in the Provisional 
northern army command on the 
merits of a temporary ceasefire. A 
majority of the -leaders was in favour 
of such a gesture, but was out-voted 
on the army council in Dublin by the 
old guard. Mr Lyreh’s apparent will¬ 
ingness now to crack down on the 
Piovisional leaders in the south may 
change that. 

Many Provisionals are obsessed by 
what they see as tactical blunders of 
the past. The veterans of IRA 
campaigns since the ip30s dislike 
compromise. Memories of the 1921 
Anglo-Irirfi treaty die hard. "Pheii, so 
the extreme republicans ar^e, the 
clever Lloyd George outwitted the 
Irish delegates into acceptance of 
Ireland’s partition and semi-indepen¬ 
dence for the south. Now, the 
Provisionals believe that there must be 
no halfway solution and no backroom 
deals. There is a widespread conviction 
among them that fuffilment 6f their 
ultimate dream of a united Gaelic 
Catholic Ireland is within reach. The 
Provirionab lack political sophistica¬ 


tion ; they worr; lest any period of 
relative tranquillity in the north might 
provide an opportunity for the 
moderate politicians to seize the 
initiative, whicli the gunmen have held 
for most of the past year. 

On the other hand, it is no surprise 
that the Officials have decided to 
announce a ceasefire. That decision 
reflects llittle significant change in their 
strategic thinking. Tlic Officials have 
always expressed opposition to the 
Provisional bomibing campaign, 
particularly in recent months when it 
has become more intent upon provok¬ 
ing a Protestant backlash. The 
Officials’ objective of a united socialist 
Ireland -may be nothing more than a 
chimera, but it has made them more 
hesitant in their use of vidlence. They 
still profess to seek an alliance with 
the Protestant working class in a 
campaign for social revolution in 
Ireland, north and south. 

All the same, the Officials have 
never been content <to istick to sticeit 
demonstrations and civil disobedience. 
'Fhey were responsible for die murder 
of Senator Barnhill just before 
Christinas in retaliation for army house 
searches in Catholic working class 
districts. And it was the Officials who 
blew up the officers’ mess at Aldershot 
in February in revenge for the 13 dead 
of Londonderry. In their statement 
this week the Officials claim explicitly 
the right to continue witli acts of 
terrorism that are justified by self- 
defence. 

There is no doubt that the Officiab, 
liike most other Catholic groups, arc 
worried about die arrival of Protestant 
counter-terrorism. The militant Ulster 
Defence Association has musliroomed 
over the past few months. Tl:>e 
columns of marching hooded men on 
ihe streets of Belfast last weekend 
showed that the ultra Protestants are in 
an angry mood. Saturday’s Vanguard 
rally in Londonderry in protest at the 
Government’s tolerance of the no-go 
areas in the city may well provoke a 
sectarian confrontation. De^te the 
hopeful signs of a wirii for peace in 
the CathoUc cqBWmmty, Mr, Whitclaw 
faces a violent sumxnei^ in Ulster. 
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Scottish nationdists 

Oil change 

FROM OUR SCOTTISH CORRESPONDENT 

The Scottish National party was much 
more nationalistic at its annual con¬ 
ference in Rothesay last weekend than 
it had been even during the intoxicat¬ 
ing times when “Put Scotland First” 
was the slogan accompanying the 
triumphs of the by-election at Hamilton 
in 1967 and tlie following burgh elec¬ 
tions. JBut much of this year’s anglo- 
phobia was more carefully considered 
than the old knockabout stuff. It em¬ 
phasised, for example, the necessity of 
Scottish control over Scotland’s North 
Sea oil and for the establishment of a 
Scottish steel corporation to prevent 
Westminster and the British Steel Cor¬ 
poration jointly starving Scottish steel, 
Hunterston and Oceanspan. It bitterly 
condemned English infiltration of Scot¬ 
land’s university stafl's ; English 
planners who wanted the Highlands 
designated as a remote area to satisfy 
British environmental recreational 
requirements ; and England’s prosper¬ 
ous middle classes for snapping up 
Highland croft houses to act out rituals 
of empire left over from Poona. 

The party chairman, Mr William 
Wolfe, encapsulated all this in his presi¬ 
dential address. And in one sense, the 
nationalists have an easier task. 
Hardly anyone in Scotland now dis¬ 
agrees—up to a point, at any rate— 
with their views that the consensus of 
Scottish opinion for some kind of Scot¬ 
tish solution for Scottish ills has never 
been so strong. The turning point has 
been North Sea oil. Mr Wolfe said the 
exploitation of this oil added a whole 
new dimension to the cause of home 
rule for Scotland, and, certainly, for 
the first time it has given the national¬ 
ists an attractive economic argument 
for home rule. 

But for the nationalists there are two 
snags, rhe first is that many politicians 
in the major p)arties (as well as trade 
union leaders) see the same possibilities, 
and the second is that Westminster secs 
oil with equal clarity as con.stituting the 
strongest ]>ossihle reason for keeping 
Scf>tlancl within the United Kingdom. 
The SNP can hardly afford to mufl 
the of Scottish oil, yet its execu¬ 

tive s iru'pt leadership at Rothesay 
nearly rcsulu-d m defeat for a propa¬ 
gandist rcsohiiioii from the Paisley 
branch whv h fornnilaled (for the first 
time) a clear paity ]K)licv ot» oil. 

I his resolution called upon Mr 
Heath's Government not only to estab¬ 
lish the proposed Scottish assembly 
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(which was recommended by Sir Alec 
Douglas-Home when the Tories were 
in opposition at Westminster), but to 
make a new minister for Scottish econo¬ 
mic development answerable to that 
assembly ; and one of his main jobs 
would be to administer all royalties, 
revenues, duties and taxation arising 
from Scottish oil exploitation. The con¬ 
ference came within 17 votes of reject¬ 
ing the resolution, but only because the 
executive is still so uneasy about the 
necessity for what is regarded as 
machine politics that it did not counter 
the argument that the resolution had 
more to do with pressure group tactics 
than with the noble ideals of self- 
government. 

The SNP is even less overloaded with 
political talent than the other Scottish 
political parties or the local unions. 
But the London-orientated politicians 
could be making a grave mistake in¬ 
deed if they measured the extent of 
Scottish nationalist feeling by the poli¬ 
tical limitations of the SNP alone. 
There is an increasing number of Scots 
of all parties who are beginning to 
regard North Sea oil as Scotland’s own, 
and a wealth to be exploited by and for 
Scotland’s good. It is a feeling which 
the politicians at Westminster would be 
wise not to ignore. 

Oxford _ 

There was a young 
lady of Wadham 

The Congregation of' the University 
of Oxford enjoyed a debate on Tues¬ 
day on the admission of women to 
men’s colleges, an issue which sounds 
curiously dated. After all, postgraduate 
colleges such as St Antony’s and 
Nuffield are open to both men and 
women ; undergraduates already share 
cxKims, lectures, <dasaes» eyi^n. •> 

At I./ondon university, men ’ wid 
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women’s colleges alike 1oi% ago c^tened 
their doors to the opposite sex. The 
issue is of coui% not co-education but 
co-residence, but even then Oxford is 
behind the times: three Cambridge 
men’s colleges will contain women 
undergraduates this year, and even 
in a new university (sutffi as Kent) 
which has adopted the collegiate 
system men and women are not 
segregated. But, as usual at Oxford, 
the dd)ate is cross-fertilised with an 
argument on colleges’ rights: should 
the men’s colleges be left to make up 
their minds individually, or is k a mart- 
ter for ithe universky ? 

Those most closely concerned are 
the five women’s colleges ; if tlie men’s 
colleges all opened their doors to girls, 
these less moneyed, newer, female 
instaftutdonB would most likely lose 
out. It would then be too late for them 
to reciprocate by admitting men : they 
would get the dregs of applicants of 
both sexes. But the women’s colleges 
are on the whole behind the scheme, 
backed by .the Hebdomadal councii, 
by which five men’s colleges— 
Brasenose, Jesus, St Catherine’s, 
Wadham and Hertford—would admit 
a total of 100 girls in 1974. Two more 
prestigious coHeges—Balfol and New 
College—^havc also amended their 
statutes so that they can admit girl 
undergraduates, but have at present no 
plans to do so (although they might 
admit women dons) ; Corpus has 
amended its statutes to allow for 
women down to the postgraduate level. 

Mr Richard Hamer, junior censor 
of Christ Church, whu moved the reso¬ 
lution against the Hebdomadal council’s 
approval of these plans, took pains to 
m^e it clear he was not agaunst the 
admission of girls to men’s colleges: 
he just didn’t like this particular 
scheme, and wanted it fully discussed. 
He was defeated overwhelmingly, but 
then only about one on eight ci those 
eligible to vote in Congr^ation—the 
teachers and adxninistraton of the 
university—turned up to vote. It is, 
after all, very near finals. The next 
and last hurdle is a postid vote of 
Congregation, whidi must be ordered 
if the plans’ opponents can scrape up 
50 signatures in six days. After that, 
Oxford is free to follow in the foot¬ 
steps of Cahri>ridge; girls applying to 
Oxford next year will be free to put 
two mixed colleges on their short list 
of five. If the larger colleges follow 
suit the girls will have a 
dioke: whether to stick it'Cnit on the 
peripheric or plump for 
jnpw^iDlgj!, central position and/itunitjky 
.squalor. 
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On the North side of Glasgow, at Springburn, 
there are industrial Sites ranging from 4 to 21 
acres ready now for immediate development 

Each of the sites has the same easy access to the 
Northern flank of the city's new inner ring road 
system, which in turn links with ail the major 
roads and motorways including the Townhead 
interchange and the A(M)8. There are too, direct 
connections with Glasgow Airport, the docks, 

& Write today to 



road haulage and rail container depots in the 
area For employees, the sites' position offers 
an excellent public transport service. 

In a very short time the city of Glasgow will be 
the most advanced in Britain, and these sites are 
part of Its huge redevelopment. This is why our 
Springburn Sites offer unrivalled potential. And 
it's why you should make a positive move in our 
direction. 

THE CITY ESTATES SURVEYOR 

Fitzpatrick House, 

14 Cadogan Street, 

GLASGOW C.2. 

Tel; 041 221 9600 Ext. 2625 
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Charles W. Bell {Chairman) 

30 % profits increase 
reflects Coats Patons 
geographical strength 


a better condition to weather 
poor market conditions in the U.K., 
and better equipped to take 
advantage of any trading upturn/' 

These extracts are from the circulated review for the 

year ended 3J5t December, 1971: 

“The overall results for the year 1971 show marked improvement, 
an improvement reflecting almost entirely trading conditions 
abroad. Last year 1 said that 1970 for the textile industry in the 
ILK. was deplorable year*. 1971 was little better. 

“Market conditions arc something which as a company we can 
do very little about. Our own particular problems within the market 
context arc. however, something which we can do a great deal 
about and this is an area which in 1971 received, and continues to 
receive, considerable attention designed to streamline productive 
capacity and improve cost efficiency. 

“As a result of ail that has been done and of what we have 
still to undertake we are, and shall continue to be. in a better 
condition to weather poor market conditions in the U.K. and 
better equipped to take advantage of any trading upturn." 

Such conditions in the Home Market demonstrated yet again, 
said Mr. Bell, the strength of the Group with its considerable 
geographical spread of manufacturing operations. Turnover at 
£30.^,333,000 was a new record and the ratio of profits (before tax 
and loan interest) to sales improved from 8,3% to 10.2% and to 
capital employed from 11.0% to 14.2%. The proportion of foreign 
sales, including exports, was 68% and of foreign profits 88%. 


PROFITS 

Trading Profits of £31,513,000 show an improvement of 18?'i 
after a higher depreciation charge of £9.458,000 against £8,776,000 
in 1970, and exceptional exchange losses of £1,200,000 due to 
currency rc-alignment. The improvement was almost entirely 
abroad and was reasonably widespread, with U.S.A. 
significantly better. 

Against 1970, £26,738,000 pre-tax profits are up by 27.6% 
and the £12,414,000 profits earned for ordinary shareholders are 
up by 30.6%. 


Omns , 
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One of the world’s great businesses 

Much of Coats Patons' immenaa output of yarn goes to making 
sewing thread, to general induatry, to home knitters, to outsida 
makers of fabrics and garments and household taxtilaa. Much 
is absorbed within the Group itaelf. to be traneleted by Coete 
Patons' units. - Jaeger in fashionwear; Donbroa, Byford. Driver. 
Dalkeith in knitwear; Ladybird in children's wear; West Riding 
Worsted and Woollen Mills, Paste. Kelsell & Kemp end John 
Heathcoat in general textiles among them — into germente for 
both sexes, many testae, ell egee. 
Here, above all. Coats Patons reflects and influences the 
contemporary scene and adds to Its colour end variety. 


1972 FINANCE BIU 

In his comments on the 1973 Corporation Tax proposals as they 
affect International Companies the Chairman refers to the 
inhibiting effect they will have on the ftrowth of foreign 
investment, and to their prejudice against companies such as 
Coats Patons with profits largely earned abroad relative to 
companies with profits wholly earned at home. 

“We shall avail ourselves of all legal means so to arrange our 
affairs that the effect of prejudice is minimised. When alt is said 
and done, however, we are of the firm conviction that such steps 
should not be necessary, since the reformed Corporation Tax - 
aimed to reverse the 1965 disassociation of shareholder and 
company - should not carry this illogical exception." 


PROSPECTS 

Mr. Bell predicts that the improved results in 1971 will be 
maintained in 1972 and indeed expects that profits will increase 
still further. 



GROUP RESULTS FOR 1971 ... 



1971 

1970 

1969 


£000 

£000 

£'000 

Turnover 

303,333 

298,695, 

268,460 

Assets Employed 

219,375 

225,449 

194,836 

Profit before tax and 
loan interest 

31,080 

24,903 

23.357 

Profits earned for 
ordinary shareholders 

12,414 

9,506 

10,081 

Gross ordinary dividend 
per cent 

14.0 

14.0 

14.0 



... AND WHERE THE PROFITS CAME FROM 
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youth employment officer’s latest report 
(for 1970) says that on average a black 
girl or boy has to have four intro¬ 
ductions in order to find a job, com¬ 
pared with 2.8 for white ones. (And the 
youth employment service deals with 
only a portion of the market.) Also 
in 1970, a study in north London found 
22 per cent of West Indian 16-24-year- 
olds unemployed (four times the cur¬ 
rent national average), a figure which 
the Department of Employment, at the 
time, refused to believe. Since then, 
unemployment generally has bitten 
deeper and everyone is that much 
gloomier alK)ut the prospects lor work 
in the inner city neighbourhoods where 
immigrant settlements are mostly found. 

The problem is most apparent among 
the son.s of West Indians who, once 
jobless or in trouble with the police, 
Drums draped, the Scots Guards march at Windsor are more likely to be rejected by their 

families and end up on the streets. The 

Court mourning Her Majesty’s household (black ties director of a Paddington community for 

and dresses) ; her chaplains (weepers homele.ss black youths reckons there are 
on .their robes) ; rthc household brigade about 1,000 sleeping rough in London, 
(draped colours and draped drums) ; half of them chronically homeless. The 
Her Majesty’s representatlives at home concomitants of petty crime and drug- 
and abroad (Mack-edged writing taking are all too evident. Delinquency 
Britirfi court etiqu^te admits of four paper for affairs of state). Judges and among black youth is still .something of 
degrees of mourning: family, court, Her Majesty’s counsel wear mourning a taboo subject in the race relations 
service and general. Family mourning bands. Flags fly at half-mast (the rules world, and of course the scale is not 
covers the expression erf private grief on whiat happens when half-mast large. But locally it can seem so. When 
for rifinor members of the royal family clash with flag-flying days such the select committee on race relations 

(tun's appear^ to mean non-royal June 2nd'—coronation day—are took evidence from Wandsworth 
highnesses). Court mourning, as for incr^ibly involvedL The royal family recently it was told that in 135 bag- 
the Duke of Windsor, is decreed for carries out its offioial functions, thougti snatching offences reported to “ W ” 
the principal members of 'the royal “ social functions ” are ap]^rciitly division of the metropolitan police last 
family and for foreign heads of state ; restricted to charity balls. Originally, year, 62 per cent of the victims alleged 
it was ordered for t)he King of Den- court mourning invdved all employees coloured as.sailants. Significantly, it is 
mark, for example, and President of the cjx>wn. Now, it does not per- black organisations which seem most 
Kennedy. Court mourning involves meate very far down the hierarchy of openly concerned about their delin- 
thc household troops, but for the Duke government. No one need expect a quent young, and most ready to 
of Windsor, as ex-king and therefore black-edged tax demand. advocate tough solutions, 

ex-commander-in-chief, service mourn- There is not the same concern, as 

ing has been ordered for all the armed p , . yet, about Asian youngsters—they may 

forces. General mouming is the widest TdlCLttOHS be shielded by age, by different family 

and vaguest concept of all, and is D|o/^U customs and more opportunities for 

usually restricted to tfhe death of a DIClUIxClIIU JUUICfoo employment (of a sort) in their own 

British monarch. All such forms of - communities. But, in the world outside, 

public mourning are on the decline. At the last count, in February, there there is no reason to believe that they 
Queen Victoria is famous for were 22,530 officially unemployed fare much better in finding jobs suited 
plunging her court into full mourning coloured workers, 1,600 of them under to their aptitudes or ambitions, 
for month's, followed by Jong periods 18. But it is increasingly realised that Employers, in general, are still reluc- 
of Imlf-mourning. The subtleJties of official channels give no true measure tant to take a black or brown employee 
the latter have fortunately been dis- of the problem because little and when they ^n get a white one. TTiis 
pensed with, but the period of mourn- irregular use is made of them, least of gets worse, if anything, the better the 
ing ordered’for George VI was nearly all by the young. Certain areas, such as job : the experience of International 
four months. The fdlowing year, for Brixton in London or Handsworth in Personnel, an agency which specialises 
Queen Mary, mourning was ordered Birmingham, have acquired a floating in finding jobs, mainly white collar ones, 
for a month. But the usual period now population of unemployed black for coloured applicants, leaves no doubt 
appears to be a fotimght; this had youngsters. The problem is basically of the barriers faced by the brighter 
been planned for the Duke of that of unemployed urban youth in English-educated children of immi- 
Windsor, but it wias finally decided, general—lo^v school achievement and grants, black and brown, 
logical'ly’ enough, to end it with the .shrinking opportunities. But to them it By 1980, there will be more than 
dav of the funeral next Monday. seems different because of their race. 200,000 coloured x6«24^year-olds in the 

Whom does court mourning affect ? And it is different. The Birmingham population. Frem now on most coming 


The panoply of 
grief 
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out of school will be English-born. If 
the present frustration is multiplied the 
prospect is unhappy. The mistrust and 
diffidence of black youth finds refuge 
now in assertions of black identity— 
even by fourth generation Liverpud¬ 
lians. It may be important to build on 
the positive side of this—for instance, 
by funnelling resources for training and 
job guidance through black organi¬ 
sations. But t'hat will be at best a rescue 
operation. Experts agree the future 
depends on helping children and their 
families at school age and before on a 
far greater scale than at present. And 
on getting employers to recruit and 
train the adiilts who emerge. 


Football _ 

Not so much a 
ball game ... 

For those who regard sport as an 
important strand in the fabric of 
society it will have cx»me as no sur¬ 
prise that the Minister for Sport, Mr 
Eldon Griffiths, met representatives of 
the Football Association and tlie Foot¬ 
ball League last week. Although 
probably outranked as a participatory 
recreaition by swimming and ballroom 
dancing among adults (but not if 
schoolchildren arc included), football 
is the main spectator s|)ort of this 
country : indeed, dt is probably watched 
regularly by more people than all otlier 
sports put together, and its dominant 
pxDsition is more likely to increase than 
decline. But Britisli football is in a 
chaotic condition. 

It has been a very bad year for foot¬ 
ball. The appalling behaviour of the 
drunken fans who clashed with the 
police in Barcelona last week when 
Glasgow Rangers won the European 
Cup Winners’ cup (whait would they 
have done if the Rangers had lost ?) 
was written off by most English fans 
as only what was to be expected from 
the supporters of diat club. But the 
recent behaviour of the England team 
has been felt to be a national disgrace. 
Not only did it lose to Germany at 
Wembley, which was pretty unforgiv¬ 
able in itself, but the way it lost and 
tlien subsequently drew with the same 
side in Berlin was nothing to be proud 
of. Then, last Saturday, it beat Scot¬ 
land i-o m Glasgow in the dirtiest 
home internatlonial that most soccer 
fans can remember. 

The irony is that that match wound 
up a season which began last August 
With, the referees under Insinictiion to 


Scotland v England: no ballet, either 

make a long overdue clean-up of 
English Lsocccr. The clean-up started 
well: physical fouls, which had 
previously earned only a wagging- 
finger admonition, and other breaches 
of the rules were punished by the 
player’s name being taken: three such 
recorded cautions within a 12- 
mondi period would lead to suspen¬ 
sion. Oddly enough, this was much 
to the liking of genuine football fans, 
and for a while it seemed that football 
would improve enonnously. Unfor¬ 
tunately, the depths to which EngKsfi 
league soccer had sunk were suCh that 
the number of cautions was stupen¬ 
dous. The sports writers, always 
searching for a new angle with which 
to compete against television, then 
turned to making up a league table 
based upon which referees handed 
out the most cautions. As there is no 
reason why referees should be 
braver than anyone else it was no 
surprise that many of them began 
to lose heart: some continued to 
enforce the letter of the ruie.s, others 
reverted to easier ways. The great 
cloan-up fiz/Jed out for lack of 
uniformity. It became not uncommon 
for fans to find that one Saturday a 
referee would allow a scything tackle 
which might have broken an oppo¬ 
nent’s leg to go unpunished while a 
fortnight later another referee would 
book a player just for deliberately 
handling ball. 

This absurd state was only com¬ 
pounded by a ridiculous, continuing 
argument between the Football 
Association (which is responsible for 
the rules of the game, international 
matches, all anvateur football andl so 


on) and the Football League (which 
runs the professional game and, 
therefore, provides most of the money 
in football). The Food^all League, 
which has no rival in ineptitude except 
the Football Association, threatened to 
break away from the FA. In this 
argument between the inefficient and 
the maladroit just what was happen¬ 
ing on the field of play got over¬ 
looked. The result was an international 
match on Saturday in which at least 
three players deserved to be sent off 
for filthy play, and produced what 
should have been the ultimate humilia¬ 
tion for the players themselves: an 
Italian i^rfcrce calling the English and 
Scottish captains together after 20 
minutes and ordering them to stop 
kicking one another and start kicking 
the ball. There was a time when 
British footballers thought the conti¬ 
nentals played dirty because they 
grabbed their opponents’ shirts. 

What is now needed is a final act 
of violence : somebody should bash the 
league’s and the as.sociatuon’s heads 
together. Unfortunately, even if Mr 
Eldon Griffiths had ever given any 
hint that he knew what might be going 
on he would not have the power to do 
that. But what the most popular of all 
ball games deserves is for the authori¬ 
ties to make a really serious effort to 
ensure diat the very many fine foot¬ 
ballers who play each Saturday are 
allowed to exercise their skills. (In all 
the condemnation of Mr George 
Best’s excitable behaviour in announc¬ 
ing he is giving up football, one 
essential fact has been overlooked: a 
brillianit young player has been prac¬ 
tically kicked to pieces for all his 
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WillEutx)pe 
ha\Ae a national aihine? 


People tend to fly most by the airline of 
their own country. Partly this may be 
national loyalty; partly it may be con¬ 
venience; partly habit. But which* of all the 
major European airlines* is most people’s 
second choice ? Which, forgetting timetables 
and national loyalties, would win the most 
passengers, given free competition in 
tomorrow’s Europe ? 

Increasingly, as Europe integrates, will 
the businessman need to be able to answer 
such questions, make such predictions, in 
relation to many industries. As national 
frontiers become less distinct, so will national 
industries. And the answers to such questions 
are the stuff of which the future is made. 
Increasingly, in order to obtain the necessary 
information to answer such questions - 
international information free from local 
bias Europe’s businessmen arc turning 


to the Financial Times as their second news¬ 
paper. 

The Financial Times does not claim to 
be able to tell you more aboutother countries’ 
business than those countries’ own leading 
journals. It does claim, however, to tell you 
more about other countries’ businesses than 
you may And in any other daily newspaper. It 
also claims a very high degree of accuracy, 
detail and political impartiality. 

According to a recent survey, *41% of 
senior management throughout Europe 
already rate it essential reading, and more 
and more international companies And it an 
important advertising medium. If you 
would like to Judge the Financial Times 
for yourself by totting us send you or 
any of your executives free copies each 
day for two weeks, complete 

the coupon and send it to us. 


n 



The Circulation Manager, FINANCIAL TIMES 
Bracken House, Cannon St., l.ondon EC4P 4BY. 

'^Applicable only outside the United Kingdom, 
position in company_ 

ADDRESS 


E/4 


nSANCIALTIMES-Eiirop^ Business Newspaper 



^Source: *^The International Businessman in Europe •what he reads,** International Herald Tribune, October 1969. 
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LIFE OF JAMAICA BUILDING, 
72-76 HARBOUR STREET, 
KINGSTON, JAMAICA. 


Thisexhibhionis 
vitally important 
to thousands In 
British Industry 

For far too long the mechanical engineering sector of 
British Industry has 'made do' with old and obsolescent 
machine tools while its major overseas competitors have 
pursued policies of planned replacement. 

Investment in new machine tools is therefore the real 
answer to the growing competitive conditions of today 
and tomorrow. 

MACHINE TOOL INTERNATIONAL '72 will be the most 
comprehensive display of machine tools anywhere in the 
world, with exhibits from virtually every producing 
country It will be your best opportunity to see much that 
is new and improved in production equipment and tech¬ 
niques, to meet the people who can answer your questions, 
show you how to get higher productivity at lower cost and 
reduce the problems of skilled labour. 

Your visit to MACHINE TOOL INTERNATIONAL '72 
could revolutionise your competitiveness and profit¬ 
ability over the next decade. You must come - and so 
should your production staff! 

MKIME fOM 

miHllliniOlUlTl 

aUMPHUNKM 

JUNEZhJUyi 
OMOhntoBOIIn 

(Sundciy 11 00 17 00 hrs 

Ticketh{jltl(;is only) 

Organised 

by Ttie M£.rh(ne Tool Trades ^ssocMTinr 


A property development company with trading subsidiaries. 


1971 Group results 



1S71 

1970 

J$ 

Gross Income 

10^ 60,000 

8,770.000 

Group Profit before interest and tax 

1.440,000 

1,050,000 

Interest 

050,000 

430.000 

Group Profit before tax 

790,000 

620,000 

Group Profit after tax attributable 
to the shareholders 

560,000 

330,000 

At31 St December: 



Issued capital 
(number of 50c shares) 

3.130,000 

2.450,000 

Net book worth per share 

$1.39 

$1.00 

Assets employed 

12,180,000 

9.760.000 

During the year: 



Average issued capital 
(number of 50c shares) 

3,010,000 

2.310,000 

Earnings per share on average 
number of shares outstanding 
(after minority interest) 



After company profits tax 

18.5c 

14.3c 

Dividend per share 

6.5c 

5c 

Dividend cover 

2.5 times 

3 times 
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pkying Kfe by opponents of more 
stable temperament but vastly less 
talent.) 

The following suggestions should be 
considered by the FA and the Football 
League before the new English league 
season begins on August 12th. Forget 
that the footballers say they are play¬ 
ing too much football ; if it is a strain 
for the poor dears don’t pay them so 
miKh money. Instead, insist on 
uniformdty of refereeing by instructing 
all referees to enforce all the rules all 
the time. As this was not done last 
season, drop the present disciplinary 
chaiges outstanding against individual 
players, but warn them that these 
charges will be held against them if 
they offend again. 

Allow goalkeepers to be substituted 
at any time during a match (in 
addition to the present substitute 
allowed) as this might discourage for¬ 
wards from trying to put this specialised 
player out of the game. Have four 
linesmen, instead of the present two, 
and then one of them might sec—as 
millions of television viewers did last 
Saturday—<the Scottish captain grab¬ 
bing the shirt of the England striker 
when there was a corner kick. And, 
finally, warn all clubs that their 
grounds will be closed in future not 
merely for rowdyism by their sup- 
portters—as at present—buit for per¬ 
sistent dirty play by their teams at 
home or away. If dirty play hit the 
league clubs’ finances it would soon 
stop. 

And to Sir Alf Ramsey, the manager 
of the England team, the Foottell 
Association should say this : if you pick 
any more men to represenit England 
who are notorious for stopping the 
player rarther than the ball, well, then, 
we’ll make you play against them 
yourself. 



BRITAIN 

Health service 

Jobs for the MOHs 

A report from a working party on 
medical administrators {HMSO, 47p) is 
at first sight, less than compelling. Gall 
them specialists in community medicine, 
and the report sounds more promising. 
Look at what they are intended to do 
and expected to know and it becomes 
quite interesting. Anyway, no one can 
deny their importance. In less than two 
years the health service will have 
become reorganised (the Scottish legis¬ 
lation to achieve this Ls passing through 
Parliament), and the role of the 
medical manager—management being 
Sir Keith Joseph’s cure for health 
service ills—will come to the fore. 

The more iiiunediate problem in 
medical administration is the future of 
the medical officers of health. I’here are 
over 1,000 of them in England 
and Wales, and, deprived of many of 
their powers and duties after the setting 
up of local authority social service 
departments, they have been through 
an unhappy time. They can look for¬ 
ward to posts in the new area health 
authorities, but as these w^ill be fewer 
than the existing local health 
authorities the MOHs hav^e had cause 
for anxiety. The working party’s report 
will cheer them up. 

In the recent past, the medical ofiicer 
of health has tended to be despised by 
the clinician. That attitude has been 
fostered by medical education, which, 
being largely in the hands of clinical 
.specialists, has tended to ignore 
preventive medicine—the province of 
the medical officer of health—and, 
even today, young doctors still think 
of it largely as a matter of good drains, 
clean food and immunisation. Accord¬ 
ing to the working party, however, 
preventive medicine will he only one 
aspect of the work of the specialist in 
community medicine. He will also be 
concerned in providing health sen ice 
information (and in knowing what 
information is relevant); in advising 
local government departments; in plan¬ 
ning and management. Among the sub¬ 
jects which he will study before being 
recognised as a specialist are epidemi¬ 
ology; statistics, including the design of 
health service information systems; 
social and behavioural sciences; social 
administration and health service 
management. 

The working party thinks that, 
up to a point, all young doctors 
in their student years would benefit 
from a course of community medi¬ 
cine—after all, most of them will 
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practise in the community. But its 
main objective is to place the 
specialist in this branch of medicine on 
a par, in training, in status and in pay, 
with the clinician, though it recognises 
that parity will not be achieved over¬ 
night. Only if clinicians respect their 
administrative colleagues will they 
come to accept their views on every, 
thing—resources, needs and priorities— 
which management in the health ser¬ 
vice is supposed to be about. 

Holloway prison 

Talk won't stop it 

Nobody who has seen the inside of 
the present women’s prison at Hollo¬ 
way, built in north London in the 
middle of the nine^teenth century to 
house male prisoners, would deny that 
its replacement, currendy being erected 
on the same site, must be a great 
improvement. Inmates now housed in 
cells leading off long high wings will 
live in less bleak, more human units. 
They will have more recie^adon space 
and better medical and child-care faci¬ 
lities so that children will be able to 
stay longer wi/th their mothers. Trees 
and patches of grass will give the 
impression more of a large hospital 
than a prison. 

But there is a growing body of 
opinion, including justices of the peace 
and probation officers, larguing that the 
replacement should be on a much 
smaller scale and that tlie new build¬ 
ing, w'h'ich will hold 500 and cost 
nearly fiym, embodies an approach to 
female imprisonment which is already 
out of date. About half the occupants 
of Holloway at a given time are on 
remand, awaiting trial or sentence. If 
bail procedures and outpatient facili¬ 
ties for medical reports were improved, 
many women, it is argued, need not 
be imprisoned. Although there is a core 
of criminal women wiiom society would 
insist should lx; sent to prison, among 
the remainder are inadequates or 
highly disturbed women who would be 
bettor dealt with in such places as 
hostels or psychiatric homes. 

The reality is that no suggestions now 
will stop the new Holloway being built. 
It was planned in five stages to be 
completed by 1978 and stage one, the 
staff quarters, is well advanced and 
should be in use early next year. But, 
as opponents of the scheme have 
pointed out, the new HoHoway will 
really be a large mental hospital of the 
very sort that Sir Keith Joseph said 
last year he hoped would be closed 
within 15 years. 
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SOLVAY & CIE 

Societe Anonyme 

33 rue du Prince Albert, Ixelles-Brussels 
Commercial Trade Register No. 5554 

Shareholders are invited to attend: 


1. The Ordinary General Meeting which will be held on Monday 12th June, 1972 at 10 am at the Head Office, rue du 
Prince Albert 33, in Ixelles-Brussels, with the following agenda; 

I Reports of the Board of Directors, the College of Commissaires and the Commissaire-Reviseur on the operations 
of the financial year 1971. 

II Approval of the Balance Sheet at 31st December, 1971 and the Profit and Loss Account for the financial year 
1971—Appropriation of the profits and determination of the dividend. 

III Ratificaition of the acts of the Directors and Commissaires during the financial year. 

IV Board of Directors—^Resignation of Mr. Henri Delwart as a Director—^Reduction of the numtyer of Directors from 
fifteen to fourteen. 

V Appointment of a Commissaire in the place of the Baron de Meester de Rave^tedn, who is retirtng and re-eligible 
—Determination of the emoluments of this Commissaire. 

VI Any other business. 

2. The Extraordinary General Meeting which will be held the same day, at the same address, after the Ordinary General 
Meeting, with the following (summarized) agenda: 

I Statement by the Chairman of the Board of Directors concerning the alterations in the Company’s Articles proposed 
to make more flexible ithe transfer system of class B shares. 

Simplification of transfer approvals—Getting up of a permanent approval procedure. 

II Adaptation of the Company’s Articles 7, 8 and 9 to take this new system into account. 

III Other changes in the Articles of Association: 

(a) in Article 4: fixing, in accordance with the law, the current termination of the company on the 30th June, 1997. 

(b) in Article 15: introducing a formality for the lodging of candidatures for the function of Director. 

(c) in Article 21; first two paragraphs: addition of the reference to the new Article 9. 

(d) in Article 28: introducing the function of Deputy Commissaire-Reviseur and a formally for the lodging of 
candidatures for the function of Commissaire. 

(e) in Article 31: adaptation to the created function of Deputy Commissaire-Reviseur. 

(f) in Article 37: introducing a formality concerning the holders of registered shares and consisting in advimng 

the Company of their intention to attend the General Meeting. 

(g) in Article 38, paragraph 4 : suppression of the last sentence and adaptation to the formality provided under (f)- 

IV Appointment of a Deputy Commfissaire-Reviseur for a period of a year. 

The complete text of the agenda with the alterations proposed of the Articles 7 to 9 is piiblished in the Moniteur 
Beige of 24th May, 1972. 

The Board of Directors wish to remind shareholders that their attendance ait these meetings is subject to compliance 
with Article 37 of the Articles of Association. Bearer shares should therefore temporarily be lodged, and blocked, not 
later than Tuesday 6th June, 1972, at the Head Office or wi th any of the following estabUshments: 

—In Belgium: Sooiete Generale de Banque 

Banque de Bruxdles 
Kredietbank 

—^In Germany: Deutsche Bank 

—In France: Lazard Freres & Cie 

Mutuelle Industrielle 

—In Italy: SPAFID 

—In the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg: Banque Generale du Luxembotiig 

—In the Netherlands: Algemene Bank Nederland 

—In the United Kingdom: J. Henry Schroder Wagg ft €k>. Ltd. 

—In Switzerland: Credit Suisse 

I’he above-mentioned foreign 'banks have the option to appoint other establishments iln their r^pective cwntries 
.Solvay shares may also be lodged in conformfity with this requiremertt. The list of these eStablManents will be puolMied 
in duo course in each country. 

According to Article 38 of the Articles of Association, proxies should arrive at the Head Office not kter then 
Tuesday 6th June. 1972. 

Ixdtes-Brussds, 24 tb May, tB 72 
The Board of Directoffi* 
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THE WORLD International Report 


The theory of pure terror 
comes to Lydda 


There can be no absolute protection 
against a madman bent on killing as 
many people as possible before he dies 
himself. The mass slaughter at Lydda 
airport on Tuesday happened because 
three Japanese, acting on behalf 
of the Popular Front for the 
Liberation of Palestine (PFLP), did 
not mind whom they killed or what 
happened to themselves afterwards. 

Snatching automatic rifles and 
grenades out of their suitcases, they 
indiscriminately murdered 26 people— 
a number that may rise if some of the 
72 wounded subsequently die. The 
victims were anybody who happened 
to be in the customs hall at the tmie ; 
the dead include 11 Puerto Ricans 
arriving to visit the Christian holy 
places and a senior Israeli scientist. 
'Phis was in <the purest tradition of 
terrorist theory. The killers, unlike 
most hijackers, were not bargaining for 
anytliing. There was virtually no con¬ 
nection between their physical targets 
and the objedt of their political dis¬ 
approval. I'hey were just squirting 
bullets to produce generalised terror. 
One of the killers was shot, another 
blew himself up with a grenade, the 
third was captured. 

The Japanese ^boarded the Air 
France flight at Rome. It could have 
been almost anyw^hcrc. Neither the air¬ 
port authorities nor the crew of the 
airliner can faiirly be accused of negli¬ 
gence under the sort of anti-terrorist 
practice that has been followed until 
now. Although aU flights to Israel fall 
into the high-risk catego^, luggage 
that goes in the hold and is known to 
be the property of a travelling pas¬ 
senger is not vetted unless the 
passenger fits the “ hijaA profile.” The 
three apparently discreet young 
Japanese did not fit it. Nor, unless they 
turn out to be well known as militant 
extremists, can the Japanese govern¬ 


ment be blamed for not keeping tabs 
on them ; freedom to travel, without 
the company of a secret police file, is 
one of the prices of democracy. 

'Fhey brought their arms by air 
because this, apart from a sea journey, 
is about the only way of getting into 
Israel. In other respects, the tragedy at 
Lvdda does not range itself with the 
long line of aircraft dramatics. It was 
rather a straight act of urban terrorism, 
though with two major differences 
from the usual pattern : die terrorists 
acted in the certain foreknowledge that 
they could not escaj^e, and they were 
not pursuing a cause that was directly 
their own. 

Except under the general banner of 
world revolution. The Japanese are 
said to be members of the United Red 
Army, an underground organisation 
formed by the coming together of a 
number of extreme left-wing groups 
openly dedicated to the Violent over¬ 
throw of the establi.«ihed order. The 
maoist PFLP, still despite confusion 
and splinters led by Dr George Habadi, 
is known to have established links with 
the Japanese underground movement 
as well as with other non-Arab left- 
wing guerrilla organisations. By these 
bonds, the Popular Front, long over¬ 
shadowed by smaller factions such as 
Black September, was hoping to revive 
its image as the most radical, and, in 
other people’s eyes, the least scrupul¬ 
ous, of the guerrilla groups. It has done 
so with a vengeance. 

This was not the first time that non- 
Arabs have actively served the 
Palestinian guerrilla cause ; Patrick 
Arguello, Leila Kh'aJed’s acxxjniplice 
who was killed in the unsuccessful 
attempt to hijack an^ El A 1 plane over 
London two years ago, was an Ameri¬ 
can citizen of Nicaraguan ori^n. But 
the Japanese, with their tramtiDn of 
xespecting suicide and their memories, 



The blood will take a long time to dry 


legends to tlie young, of the kamikaze 
(the “ divine wind ” tactics of suicide 
pilots who towards the end of the 
.second world war crashed dieir bomb- 
filled planes on allied warships), have 
now shown that they ran produce 
men of crueller stuff chan the 
Palestinians have yet revealed within 
their own ranks. 

The Japanese perpetrated the 
murder. But the Popular Front, which 
claims responsibility, must be held res¬ 
ponsible. Most of its members are 
unlikely to care about the moial cen¬ 
sure 'the act will cause ; they would 
argue that anything, even the miass 
killing of innocents, is justified if it can 
shake Israel. 

Israel Ls shaken to its core. On 
Thursday it was using diploniaitic chan, 
nels to pursuade airlines to introduce 
.‘Stricter checks on their flights to Israel ; 
and there was talk of a posrible boy¬ 
cott of Beirut by inlernfa‘tional airlines. 
But it is impossible to believe that the 
deed at Lydda will go unrevenged. The 
ino^t vulnerable immediate target for 
this revenge is probably not the Popu¬ 
lar Front, but Lebanbn, which slhelters 
it. The front’s headquarters are in 
ceiltral Beirut and moeit of its members 
camp ip the foothills in die south. The 
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Lebanese government has condemned 
“ afltacks on innocent civilians,” and 
rlaiined that it had no connection with 
the massacre. Remembering Israel’s 
punitive raid on its airport in Decem- 
i 3 cr, 1968 , it is protiecfCing itself as best 
it can. Mrs Golda Meir’s statement to 
the Knesset on Wednesday conttaincd 
clear warning to the Lebanese goverii- 
rneriit 'dial Israel held it responsible for 
what had been organised froiii ils soil. 
BiJit Israel seldom hits back in the 
expected direction. 

Where angels fear 
to tread _ 

FROM OUR GENEVA CORRESPONDENT 
When the massacre took place at 
Lydda airport on Tuesday the prob¬ 
lems raised by ithe previous cri.siis there 
were nor. yot resolved. In particular, 
the International Committee of the 
Red Cross was still tiTing to draw up 
new directives for any of its delegates 
who find them.selves in the future in 
such hideoinsly difficult drcumsitances 
as those w*hich faced the Red Cross 
intermediaries at Lydda on May 
gth, 7'hose Red Cross men, who were 
acting as intermediaries between the 
Palestinians who had hijacked a 
Sabena airliner and the Israeli author¬ 
ities, were unwittingly drawn into the 
ruse which enabled Israeli soldiers to 
overpower the hijackers, killing two 
of them. One passenger, caught in the 
line of fire, has also since died. 

The incident has reinforced the mis¬ 
givings that a -majority of the 17 
members of the International Com¬ 
mittee feel about getting involved in 
unorthodox situations such as hijack¬ 
ings or kidnappings. The commititee 
may now tell its delegates that in .such 
situations they should avoid trans¬ 
mitting messages about terms because 
it could lead them, as it did at Lydda, 
into acting as accessories to the tactics 
of one side or the other. On the other 
hand, the Lydda experience demon¬ 
strated the difficulty of providing 
delegates in the field with move-by- 
move direction from their Geneva 
headquarters. This could strengthen 
the hand of the minority on the com- 
niittee who contend that if humani¬ 
tarian prinriples are to be paramount 
delegaics must not be forbidden to 
rush in wlicre even angels fear to 
tread provided, that is, the delegates 
are competent enough people. 

It i.s a key proviso. 'J'liere are more 
than 60 dclegatc.s (‘urrcntly in the 
field but of these only 11 arc tough, 
experienced men who have already 
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proved their mettle. For the rest, the 
Red Cross has to rely on short-assign¬ 
ment volunteers, many of them possibly 
too young, who attend a few lectures on 
Red Cross history and ethics before 
being despatched into situations that 
would tax the resource and stamina of 
the most skilled veterans. 

This is the main reason for the 
extreme caution advocated by the 
majority of the committee, who base 
their views on the Red Cross’s tradi¬ 
tional guardianship of the 1949 Geneva 
conventions. Additions to these conven¬ 
tions have been formulated by a com- 
rnititee of exper’ts in international law 
as ilt applies -to armed conflict. But 
even these experLs, whose month-long 
nieel!ing in Geneva ends this Saturday, 
are unlikely to provide a new set of 
rules for the International Red Cross, 
Wliidi in recent years hias increasingly 
found itself up to the neck in unprece¬ 
dented situations. The committee is 
getting enough actual cash to carry on 
its work : last year it got about £ 1 . 710 , 
of which Switzerland gave rather more 
than two-thirds. But will caution now 
predominate over courage? 

Russia _ 

Brezhnev keeps 
his fingers crossed 

If Mr Nixon is heaving a sigh of relief 
that the great Moscow meeting went 
so well, Mr Brezhnev is probably let¬ 
ting his breath out too. The historians 
may view the results of the meeting as 
a symbolic confirmation of current 
.trends rather than a radically new 
departure. That judgment would 
change only if the “ spirit of Moscow ” 
were now to lead rapidly on from 
coexistence to collaboration, particu¬ 
larly economic co-operation. Yet even if 
it does not the syrii*bol may be almost 
as important for Mr Brezhnev’s position 
in Soviet politics as it is for Mr Nixon’s 
pro.spects of re-election. 

The Moscow summit marks a climax 
in the career of Mr Brezhnev. Of 
course, he has stood a bit higher than 
his nominally equal colleagues, Mr 
Kosygin and Mr Podgorny, for quite a 
time now. On his visit to Paris in 
October he was already parading as 
the head exf Soviet diplomacy. But the 
official crowning took place last week. 
That was when the proof was given 
that the communist party’s general 
secretary is ultimately the master in 
al] political and economic affairs, 
domestic or foreign. He can claim the 
credit for last week’s success. He will 
certainly f>e blamed if things go wrohg. 





The one looking left out is Kosygin 


Ibere are people in Russia who are 
waiting for Mr Brezhnev to make a 
mistake. The signs of resistance to his 
policy were confirmed by the removal 
last week of one critic, Mr Shelest, 
from the position of first secretary of 
the Ukrainian party. It is not yet clear 
whether Mr Shelest will also be 
removed from the politburo in Moscow. 
Even if he were, that would not be the 
end of the opposition at the top. A man 
like Mr Alexander Shelepin—relatively 
young, clever and ambitious—will 
exploit any slip made by Mr Brezhnev. 
Mr Mikhail Suslov, the old ideological 
watchdog, will snap at any sign of 
“ betrayal ” of the Soviet Union’s 
leadership of the world revolution. 

The party bureaucracy, however, 
has little to fear for the time being. 
Better relations with the west can 
perfectly well be combined with a 
tightening of discipline inside the 
Soviet Union itself in the years 
immediately ahead. The mass renewal 
of party cards, scheduled for i 973 “ 74 > 
could be the occasion for such a 
tightening. Most of the economic deals 
Mr Brezhnev is hoping to get from the 
United States are not very dangerous. 
Amei^ican feed grains will not threaten 
the structure of Soviet society. Iwen if 
American businessmen were to join 
Japanese ones in an arrangement to 
develop the Tyumen natural gas, the 
apparatchiks could tell themselves that 
Siberia is a long way off, and that any¬ 
way one crack doesn’t break the dam. 

It would be different if Mr Brezhnev 
decided to move on beyond such indi¬ 
vidual projects to something bigger—if, 
in order to get American technolof^cal 
and managerial knowhow, the Russians 
opened up their frontiers to direct 
investment on a fairly large scale. Then 
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Our balance sheet total 
111TI rose by 23% 


1971 


LIABILITIES 


1 Deposits and borrowed funds 

2 Savings deposits for building purposes 

3 Notes 

4 Saving Banks Bonds . 

5 Loans on a trust basis 

6 Capital 

7 Reserveo according to Art 11, Banking 

8 Other reserves 

9 6i% Conrveitible Bond 

10 Provisions 

11 OveraN adjustments 
12. Transitory items 

13 Nat profit 


BANK 


In AS 000 
21,861,231 
5 122,014 
217,320 
1,172,600 
1,633,129 
500,000 
289,000 
25,196 
250,000 
459,787 
186,519 
232,728 
17,466 


31,966,980 


1 Cash reserve 

2 Interest and dividend coupons 

3 Federal Treasury Certificates 

4 Bills 

5 Securities 

6 Syndicate holdings 

7 Bank balances 

8 Loans and advances 

9 Building Society departments 
loans 

10 Loans on a trust basis 

11 Investments in subsidianes and 

12 Land and buildings 

13 Office furniture and equipment 

14 Capital, not yet paid up 

15 Other assets 

16 Transitory items 



n M ’Ai(K. AbSf N 


Girozentrale 

Phone: (0222) 72 94 A * 1011 Wien (VIENNA) 


ASSETS 

In AS 000 
3,395,927 
1,109 
1,570,590 
1079 643 
3,045,019 
13,852 
3,886,398 
10,810,351 

5,996,342 
1 033,129 
183,771 
155,284 
18,545 

^468 

174,552 

31,966,980 


VVIen 

Telex : 01-3361 
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The world will learn in its 
own good time. But certain 
people need to know at once. 
What is needed is fast, controlled, 
person-to-jxTSon contact- 
any where, any time. 

Cable and Wireless have 
the system to match the situa¬ 
tion. Everything from satellite 
communications, telephone and 
telegraph to your own private 
circuit for voice or data tran.s- 
mission under strictest .security. 

Nation to nation, sliip to 
shore, (lible and Wireless are the 
communications experts. 

To get in touch with pc'ople 


in the way which suits you best, 
first get in touch with us. We 
have the system, and the 
experience, to match your needs. 

'I’he Cable and Wireless 
Group of Companies and 
Associates with offices around 
the world. 

Head Offia?: Mercury House, 
Theobalds Road, 
WonWClXSRX. 

i§CABLE& 

THE BI0 LINK 






it <would be impossible to keep a sharp 
dividing line between the foreign and 
domestic sectors of the economy. The 
frontier between economics and politics 
would soon be crossed. But it has not 
gone that far yet. 

Mr Brezhnev got a lot of what he 
wanted out of the Moscow summit— 
the Americans’ acceptance of the Soviet 
Union as an equal superpower, and 
some easing of the strain on the Soviet 
econoniy. But he also paid a price. The 
fact that he was ready to sign the 
12 commandments of coexistence 
at the height of the American bombing 
of North Vietnam shows the risks he is 
willing to run for the sake of the 
American connection. To be sure, the 
Russians did not budge from their line 
on Indochina, at least in public. But 
the juxtaposition of events came as a 
body-blow to many of the faithful. For 
once the French communist paper, 
L’Humanite, felt obliged to play down 
a major occasion in Moscow; after all, 
when President Nixon was in China in 
February L’Humanite had asked 
“ What about the Vietnamese child¬ 
ren ? ” And the French were not the 
only communists not to know how to 
sell this new summit to their public. 

There are presumably also men in 
the Kremlin, civilian as well as military, 
who arc dissatisfied with the way Mr 
Brezhnev is developing his policy. They 
too have their eyes fixed on Vietnam. 
Not only the new 12 command¬ 
ments, but Mr Brezhnev’s own political 
position, will have to face the test of 
what happens in the next few weeks 
on the battlefields of Vietnam or in the 
diplomatic hiding places of Paris. 



Muller's turn 


It is the day of the Gcnnan back¬ 
benchers. Since ned'ther Herr Brandt’s 
governiment nor the opposition is able 
to count on winning any vote in the 
Bundestag, the man who whispers 
that he has doubts about which side 
to support is sure of hitting the head¬ 
lines. During the long run-up to 
the ratifioa'tion of the Warsaw and 
Moscow treaties the names of three 
Free Demoerstfts—Herr Helms, Herr 
Kienbaum and Baron von Kuhlmann- 
Stunfim—became more important than 
those of the painty Headers When each 
announced in turn that he could not 
support the treaties. But now that 
Herr Helms has joined the opposition 
and the other two have resigned their 
seats Herr Braodt has ano&er back¬ 
bencher to worry about~Hcrr 



Gunther Muller, a Social Democratic 
rncmbcfr from Munich. 

Herr Muller was kicked out of the 
Bavarian branch of his party on May 
16th for daring to join a separatist 
movement called Social Democrats 
1972, and agreeing to stand as its 
candidate for mayor of Munich in the 
Bavarian niunici]kil elecitions on June 
nth. Jle now sits as an independent 
in the Bundestag, and has said he will 
vote as he pleases in the next major 
test of party strength, ithe continued 
budget debaite. If the two Free Demo¬ 
cratic nienbers who have replaced Herr 
Kienbaum and Baron von Kuhlmann- 
Stumini support ’their party, Herr 
Muller’s vote could decode whether 
Herr Brandt gets the budget through 
or not. 

Social Democrats 1972 are worried 
about the growing influence of the 
extreme left within the Bavarian 
branch of the Social Democratic party. 
They allege that certain of its mem¬ 
bers, some holding public office, have 
contacts with east German com¬ 
munists and 'that communists in 
Bavaria are being encouraged in their 
propaganda against the govenrment. 
They accuse Herr Brandt of failing to 
purge the party of such people. All 
this lis music to die ears of the Christ¬ 
ian Democrats and Herr Strauss’s 
Bavarian Ghrirtian Socialists. Not only 
will the Social Democratic vote be 
yplit in Munich but what Herr 
Miillcr is now saying is certain to be 
one of the themes of the opposition’s 
national electiion campaign. 

Social Democrats 1972 may win 
some seats on the Munich council but 
they are unlikely to upset the Social 
Democrats’ ii-year tenure of power. 
However, if ithey get enough support in 
Bavaria Herr M^er wrll be urged to 


turn the movement into a national 
party. A similar breakaway movement 
from the Dutch Labour party in 1970, 
calling itself Democratic Socialists ’70, 
won eight seats in Holland’s general 
election last year. But the possibility 
of this success being repeated in 
Germany seems remote. 

That could be a future worry for 
Herr Brandt, but he has other pre¬ 
occupations today. One of the -most 
urgent is to show that his government 
is determined to .stamp out the 
aotivSties of the anarchist group or 
group.s which were responsible for six 
bomb attacks between May i ith and 
24 th. 'Fhe governments of west 
Germany’s component states are 
primarily responsible for internal 
security, but Herr Brandt knows duat 
the law-and-order issue will be another 
of the opposition’s subjects in the 
next election. On May 26tti the 
chancellor met with his interior 
minister, Herr Genscher, the head of 
the federal criminal bureau and 
severall of the states’ ministers of the 
interior. Later tihe police i^ued photo¬ 
graphs of 19 men and women believed 
to be connected With the anarchist 
groups that are held responsible for 
the tembings. The arrest of four men 
after a gunfight in Frankfun on Thurs¬ 
day will swell the demand that all 
anarchist groups should be outlawed. 

Italy 

The same wine 
in more bottles 

In the midst of Italy’s flamboyant and 
fruitless election campaign last month 
—Signor Andreotti’s minority govern¬ 
ment staggers on and the new paH’" 



IfmMHATkmfiL hefom 



SpecMl regions 


merit wh'iclh assembled in Rome last 
week looks all too similar to the 
last—a major political reform has 
come quietly, almost unnoticeably, into 
effect. Regional government, planned as 
early as 1946 and written into the 
constitution of 1948, is now a reality. 


The first four regions were created 
in 1948 to cover areas with special 
economic or cultural characteristics: 
the islands of Sicily and Sardinia, Val 
d’Aosta with its French-speaking popu¬ 
lation, and Alto Adige, which is largely 
Austro-German. A fif^ special region, 
Friuli-Venezia Giulia, which takes in 
the Trieste municipality, was established 
15 years later. Two years ago the rest 
of the country was divided into 15 
other regions and elections were held 
for regional cx>uncils. During the next 
year each council submitted its draft 
statutes to parliament which then 
passed a decree fixing April i, 1972, as 
the date when power would legally 
pass to the governments of the 20 
regions. 

Regional governments are now res¬ 
ponsible for local police, roads, water¬ 
ways, tourism, museums and markets. 
Education and taxation will continue 
to be controlled by Rome but every 
region will receive a proportion of 
exchequer earnings calculated accord¬ 
ing to a complex formula based on 
population, area, per capita tax and 
the level of emigration from the region. 
Many of the functions of the new 
governments were formerly carried out 
by provincial and municipal govern¬ 
ments (these bodies have not been 
abolished but will presumably have less 
to do). In this sense the reform 
represents a move towards regional 
centralisation. But regional administra¬ 
tion will also assume some of the tasks 
of the overburdened ministries in 
Rome. And this is the aspect of the 


Regional massacre 


Who stands to gain by the spread of 
regional government in Italy ? Not, it 
seems, Italian birds, many of whom 
would migrate to become French, 
British or Scandinavian birds were they 
not gunned down by bloodthirsty 
cacciatori before they can leave the 
shores of Italy. The very first piece of 
legislation passed by the new regional 
assembly of Apulia when it was given 
full powers in April was to legalise 
the shooting of migratory birds during 
(he mating season. After a long battle 
(his barbaric practice was made illegal 
in Italy in 1971. 

Italians do not conhne themselves 
to shooting birds; they also enjoy 
netong them. In August, 1971, the 
Italian scinte agreed to ban the 
net jiig of migratory birds, but the ban 
h.is Tint yet be:m implemented. The 
result is that with net or gun more than 
200m birds arc killed in Italy each 
year. Nor arc birds the only victims. 
Avr'ording to La Slampa more than 
animals were killed last season 


by Italy's 1.6m shooting enthusiasts. 
The result is that 32 species of Italy's 
birds and 14 species of its mammals arc 
now said by the World Wild Life Fund 
to be cither extinct or on the verge of 
extinction. 

The Italians are not alone in their 
fondness for slaughtering songbirds. 
The French arc well known for their 
liking of dishes that contain song- 
thrushes and larks and the Cypriots 
consume vast numbers of small birds 
such as chiff-chaffs and blackcaps. But 
the Italians combine business with 
pleasure. A proportion of the annual 
mas.sacre is exported in cans or bottles, 
some of which finds its way to the 
stomachs of gourmets in Britain. Italy 
also has the dubious honour of having 
a higher proportion of shooting 
enthusiasts than any other European 
country. The corollary is that it also 
holds the European record for shoot¬ 
ing accidents, in which 7,000 people a 
year are estimated to be killed or 
injured. 


reform on which most Italians are 
pinning their hopes. 

Anyffiing which cuts down the 
number of trips which local representa¬ 
tives must make to argue with bureau¬ 
crats and politicians in Rome will be 
welcome. On the other hand, the 15,000 
officials who are now being posted from 
Rome to the regions to act as liaison 
officers between central departments 
and regional adminbtrations may well 
prove to be just another layer in the 
bureaucracy. This would confirm the 
old Italian saying that in Italy no 
function, job or institution is ever 
abolished ; it is merely transferred to 
another part of the system. 

EEC _ 

Sicco again _ 

FROM OUR BRUSSELS CORRESPONDENT 

Mr Sicco Manshok continues to make 
the most of his brief presidency of the 
Brussels commission. His latest way of 
making tthe commission’s weight felt in 
the common market was to threaten, or 
seem to threaten, its resignation at the 
end of last week. This drastic measure 
was designed to keep the 10 members 
of the enlarged European community 
up to the mark in allowing the com- 
nuission K) take part in the political 
discussions that the Ten’s foreign mini¬ 
sters held in Luxemburg on May 26th 
and 27141. 

But the outcome of Mr Mansholt’s 
bluster was really only a face-saving 
formula. The result was 'to continue the 
compromise reached between the Six 
and the commission more than a year 
ago ; under this the commission takes 
a full part in the discussions leading to 
the Paris summit in October on the 
community’s economic and commercial 
relations with outsiders, its hopes of 
economic and monetary union, and the 
strengthening of its institutions. The 
only item on the agenda from which 
the commission is excluded is pure 
“ political co-operation ” between the 
meml')er states (another way of saying 
co-ord'ination of foreign policy), and 
even then it is admitted whenever the 
foreign policy problems under discus- 
sbn stem directly from the EEC's 
commercial policies. The distinction 
between political co-operation and 
economic integration has never been 
accepted by the commission, but 
nothing is going to stop the 10 
foreign ministers meeting alone to dis¬ 
cuss purely foreign policy issues. 

The chances of the commiswon being 
admitted as of right to future political 
Continued on page 41 
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If Blitailfs small ttain makers 
find metrication ea^,doesnPt 
that signal the for you? 

“The biggest problems of motricntion are and receive much of our supplies in metric, 
the ones you imagine before you get down And we’re moving steadily forward, 
to brass tacks.” “Really, metrication is far simpler and 

So says Mr K. C. Keyscr, managing quicker than you’d think from some of the 

director of K’s, the firm that designs and fuss you hear.” 

manufactures 4 mm scale complete loco- One of the things Mr Keyser found 

motive kits such as the Great Western Auto a big help was the Metrication Board’s 
Tank with which he is shown above. Check List for Managers, It sets out a 

“Of course, we haven’t gone completely really thoughtful approach to the 
metric all at once,” he continues. “That (!hangeover. If you are responsible for 
wouldn’t be practicable for a small firm future of your company, you 

as dependent upon outside suppliers ||||U may also find our Check List for 

as we are. But we’re able to onier ‘ I Managers a big help. 

Business is 


in metric. 


PIfaso place my onmpany on yocr 
mailing? list for rep-ular pubJifiiti<>ns and 
send me “(a>irur Metric’ C'heck I jst for 
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Name _... 
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Send to; Information Office (B L^) 
Metrication Board, 22 Kingsway 
London WC2B 6LE 
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SLATER, WALKER 
SECURITIES 

The Directors consider 
the long-term growth prospects 
to be excellent' 

Extracts from Chairman’s Statement and 1971 Report & Accounts 


In every year since the Company was reconstituted in 1964 there has been a progressive increase in 
earnings and assets per share. The Directors are confident that, in the absence of unforeseen circumstances, 
this pattern will be maintained in the years ahead. 


EIGHT YEAR RECORD 


Earnings, assets and dividends per Ordinary share of the Company since 1964 

Year ended 
31st December 

Earnings 

Net Assets 

Gross 

Dividends 


P 

P 

P 

1964 

108 

15-83 

1-04 

1965 

1-71 

22-50 

1-25 

1966 

1-83 

24-58 

1-25 

1967 

3-25 

33-75 

2-25 

1968 

700 

90-00 

3-00 

1969 

13-62 

92-35 

6-00 

1970 

14-95 

99-56 

7‘50 

1971 

17-79 

132-33 

8-25 


1971 saw the virtual completion of the Board's 
programme to divest the C ompany of its direct 
industrial interests and to concentrate upon 
developing its banking, investment, pioperty, 
insurance and overseas activities. 


Banking, investment, property and insurance all 
inter-hnk with finance as the strong common 
theme. None of these areas is labour intensive, all 
are expanding and all should benefit greatly from 
Britain's entry into the Common Market. 


(X>PltS OK THK IWI RKW)m AND ACCOUNTS ARK AVAILABLb FROM 
THT StCRt rARY, SLATER, WALKER SECURITIES LIMITED. 

30 ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, LONIX3N, EC4M 8 DA 






Continued from page 36 
considtaftians were not improved by <an 
incident over the pkn for getting the 
European community to provide aid 
to me Palestinian refugees. Having 
obtained ministerial approval to go 
ahead and formulate spedfic proposals, 
the commissioner in M. Jean- 

Fran9ois Deniau, immediately leaked 
the idea ito the press, even though he 
earlier agreed ‘that no announcement 
was to be made. 

Some thills went well ii^ Luxemburg. 
There seems to be an agreement to 
drop what Sir Alec Douglas-Home 
called the tiresome debate over the 
choice between federation and con¬ 
federation. Sir Alec’s adjective was not 
heard happily by either the Dutch and 
Italians on the one hand, or the 
French on the other, but the sentiment 
was sound. The proposal that each 
government should appoint a Euro¬ 
pean minister is also being quietly 
forgotten as its disadvantages become 
more apparent. 

The institutional! reforms thait are 
likely to emeige from the October sum¬ 
mit may amount to no more than a 
number of modest practical reforms 
designed to increase the speed of 
deciaon-'taking within the community’s 
institutions. In addition, the so-caHed 
parliamem in Strasbourg may be gran- 
ited the illusion of a greater say in 
community affairs, although the pro¬ 
posal to send decisions of the council 
of ministers back to the parliament for 
a isecond reading seems sure to slow 
up the process. The determination of 
ail but France and Denmark to keep 
Ihe planned political secretariat out of 
Paris and put it in Brussels survived 
last week’s meeting. On this point, at 
least. Sir Alec and Mr Manshok—^who 
says he will retire at >the end of the 
year—could agree. 

Ireland __ 

Why the Garda 
rarely gets its man 

FHUM A CORRESPONDENT 

The Irish government’s decision on 
May a6th to set up special courts 
appears to reflect its willingness to do 
something about the IRA at last. But, 
curiously, the move has not been 
welcomed as enthusiastically as one 
might have expected by the Garda 
Sic^ana—^he Irish police force. 

The Garda has a strange lelation- 
ship with the Dublin government. Like 
the British police, the Guards of the 
Peace are unarm^, and theoretically 
independent of the executive. But they 


mupbiiT 

are admindstered by a commissioner 
who is directly appointed by the 
government, and there is no police 
authority, as there is in the United 
Kingdom, 'to act as a buffer between 
the police and fhe politicians. Ail 
senior appointments in the force are 
made by the govemmen't and all 
serious prosecutions are referred to the 
republic’s attorney-general, who is a 
member of the cabinet. 

Gardai have found themselves on 
the business end of IRA guns a dozen 
times during the present crisis. Time 
and again the IRA seem to be able to 
beat the Garda in the field—and, 
more significantly, in the courtroom. 
More often than not the IRA has been 
able to evade the Garda after border 
incidents. Bank robbers escape with 
remarkable fadility from towns 
throughout »the repubKc. Raids by the 
Garda in country districts alway.s 
seem to come an important few hours 
too late. There are operational 
difficulties for any police force in a 
large, thinly spread rural community, 
but the belief has gained ground 
among the Gardai in recent months 
that they are not expected to be too 
effeotive in dealing with the IRA. 

Some of the Garda’s fears are 
undoubtedly unjustified. The force as 
a whole is in a ramshackle condition 
after decades of neglect by the justice 
department. But the real concern is 
that the 7,000-strong force seems to be 
unable to improve its own efficiency. 
Local Garda officers complain that if 
they possessed enough men and equip¬ 
ment they could round up and success¬ 
fully prosecute IRA men in tlieir 
districts. The inhibiting influences, they 
say, are operational rather than 
political. One Garda in a border 
station explained: “ We don’t get 
instructions to ignore the nightly 
traffic over our stretch of the border. 
The thing is, there are so few of us, 
with one car and a radio that never 
works, 'that we can do nothing about 
it anyway. It’s never necessary to give 
us any political orders.” There are 
some policemen who believe that the 
force is kept in a debilitated con¬ 
dition by the government to make it 
less effective in dealing with illegal 
organisations, in order to avoid the risk 
of a serioiis internal confrontation in 
the republic. 

From the government’s point of 
view, the trouble is that if the Garda 
were made into an efficient and well- 
equipped poKce force it would apply 
its pwer in^rtiaBy; but a system 
ol special cOttfCS can be administered 
with greater scdectivity. To quieten 
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discontent in the Garda the govern¬ 
ment is giving handsome concessions 
in pay and conditions which exceed 
the police!jien’s wildesit dreams of a 
few years ago. TheSr pay is now better 
than that of the London Metropolitan 
Police. Their average working week 
is down 'to 40 liours, compart with 
44 hours in Britain. Overtime is kept 
to a minimum. And 'the Garda’s 
internal disciplinary code ds now more 
liberal. But none of this helps the 
Gardai get their man. 

Vietnam _ 

Dare they hope ? 

FROM OUR SAIGON CORRESPONDENT 

President Thieu, at any rate, believes 
that the North Vietnamese offensive 
is starting to run out of impetus. When 
he toured two of South Vietnam’s 
battle zones this week he confidently 
asserted that the communists were 
bogged down. In the central highlands 
city of Kontum, which had been 
partly occupied by communist forces 
for several days, he declared that the 
assault there v;as being repulsed. And 
in Hue he spoke disparagingly of the 
chances of the North Vietnamese 
capturing tiie former imperial capital. 

Of course, such statements are to 
be expected for propaganda reasons 
alone. But a few days earlier the very 
idea of the president visiting Kontum 
would have seemed highly improbable. 
His tour of the battle areas coincided 
with the beginning of a more optimistic 
atmosphere in Saigon. There are 
increasingly frequent reports from 
communist prisoners on all the three 
main fronts of the ravages caused by 



But not ovtr by a long oMk 


American bombing. North Vietnamese 
units which started the offensive two 
montiis ago with 500 men are said 
to have been reduced to 150. South 
Vietnamese patrols, when they venture 
beyond their defensive perimeters, are 
frequently coming across large numbers 
of North Vietnamese dead. 

Morale in Saigon has also been 
lifted considerably by photographs 
showing the effectiveness of American 
bombing in North Vietnam. Railway 
bridges which stubbornly survived 
the laids of 1965-68 are now being 
demolished with ease by new bombs. 
The North Vietnamese seem unable to 
mount the intensive repair operations 
of earlier years, possibly because of 
the vast numbers of men they arc 
sending south. 

But the offensive is not over yet, 
not by a long chalk. Hue now seems 
likely to hold, and even Kontum may 
survive, if only in the same way as 
An Loc has done—as a heap of rubble 
controlled by government forces. But 
there are still North Vietnamese units 
which have not been committed to 
battle, and several more weeks of 
hard fighting are expected. The situa¬ 
tion in the Mekong delta is causing 
concern as the North Vietnamese ist 
division infiltrates from southern 
Cambodia to threaten provinces left 
exposed after the transfer of South 
Vietnamese troops farther north. Yet, 
after two months, the communists have 
relatively little to show for their 
enormous effort. 

There is still no sign, on the other 
hand, of the offensive bringing about 
any real consolidation of non-com¬ 
munist political ranks in the south. 
President Thieu has, if anything, 
inhibited rather than encouraged such 
a process. His request to parliament 
for special powers to rule by decree 
has antagonised the moderate opposi¬ 
tion, and he was obliged to ask the 
senate to postpone its debate on the 
request in order to avoid a defeat on 
this issue just before Mr Nixon’s visit 
to Moscow. 

The opposition is still groping for an 
alternative policy to Mr Thieii’s. So 
lar its statements go little beyond 
vague exhortations to national unity 
under the guidance of some nameless 
luitional leader acceptable to everyone. 
Is thrre any such person ? General 
Minh at last broke his long silence 
this wrek with a statement urging con¬ 
cession- by both sides. But he firmly 
rejected ^ nminunist proposals for a 
tripartite t;(tvernment of national 
concord,*' wlndi he said would merely 
lead to a communist takeover. He also 
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deplored France’s support for the com¬ 
munist peace formula, and declared 
himself opposed to any standstill cease¬ 
fire. That seems to make him every 
bit as much of a hardliner as Mr Thieu. 

Just promises 

North Viatnaim’s chance of beating the 
blockade still depends on Russia and 
China agreeing on getting the supplies 
through Oh-ina instead. But on Monday, 
exactly three weeks after Presidenlt 
Nixon’s decision <to mine North Viet¬ 
namese ports, a senior American intel¬ 
ligence official (in Saigon was quoted 
as saying that both the Russians and the 
Oliinese seem “ terribly uninterested in 
whether the North Vietnamese w!iii in 
South Vietnam or not.” 

Certainly nei'ther country has made 
any move to sweep the mines from 
Haiphong and the other ports. The 
eight-ship Russian naval flotilla some 
700 miles off the Vietnamese coast con¬ 
tains no miinesweepers. So far as is 
kno(wn none of China’s 75 mine¬ 
sweepers has stirred out of port. 
Without outside help North Viet¬ 
nam’s claim to have swept .some of 
the mines can be totally dis¬ 
regarded : aW the North Vietnamese 
have for fthis sort of work is •some patrol 
boats and a few frogmen. The rapid 
silting of the Red river delta, which 
means that the mines can get quickly 
covered in mud, makes them particu¬ 
larly hard to locate. 

Of course, for the blockade to be 
successful 'the Americans have to be 
sure of cutting aW North Vietnam’s rail 
and road links with China. Back in 
1969 it was estimated that it would 
take 'some 6,000 bombing sorties a 
month to do this, which is roughly the 
number of sorties the Americans are 
now flying. And this huge number may 
anyway no longer be necessary because 
of the so-called “ smart ” bombs—either 
laser-guided or televdsion-contiiolled— 
which make iit easier to take out targets 
like bridges. Last weekend a bridge on 
one of the two rail links to China was 
destroyed. 

But if an airlift is not practicable, 
and the overland route is the only feas¬ 
ible way of making good itihe 3,000- 
4,000 tons of supplies that would 
normally be unloaded each day in Hai¬ 
phong alone, what are the Russians 
and Chinese doing about it ? China 
is probably seixling its usual qu<ota of 
foc^ and small arms up to the border, 
and is reported to have said that it 
“puts no obstacle” in the way of 
Russia moving more sophisticaited wea¬ 
pons across ks teiriitory. Russian eouioes 
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in Peking are reported to have said they 
are happy about Chinese co-operation. 
But 'the Americans say this is aU so 
much hot air, and that there is “ very 
little evidence of any rignificant expan¬ 
sion of supplies through China to North 
Vietnam.” 

The fact that the Chinese are stalling 
over allowing Russian ships originally 
bound for Haiphong into Chinese ports 
suggests that this may be so. Oddly 
enough, ithree Pdish ships were repor¬ 
tedly allowed to dock in Chinese ports 
over the weekend, because Poland has 
a shipping agreement wiHh China. But 
letting in ships from the smaller easit 
European counitries is not going to help 
the North Vietnamese much ; unless 
there is a major reallocation of ca^rgoes, 
it is usually Russian ships that carry 
the big arms. Once they are landed in 
China, the arms could of course be 
moved on by small coastal craft that 
have a chance of slipping (through the 
blockade. Sailing ships can ride safely 
over acoustic mines, and k takes a 
fairly heavy vessel to set off a pressure 
mine. But the Americans already claim 
to have destroyed about 100 North 
Vietnamese junks and lighters. 

Burundi _ 

In the shadow 
of death _ 

It is now clear that a vast massacre 
has taken place in the central African 
republic of Burundi during the past 
month. Authoritative accounts are hard 
to come by but independent reports 
estimate 'that as many as 100,000 of the 
country’s 3fm people may have died ; 
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and Buruiudi’fi ^lEOverninentHcoTift^^ 
radio adinkted on Monday th'at at least 
50,000 people have died since the abor¬ 
tive coup of April 29th against the 
governanen't of Colonel Michel Miicom- 
hero. Mr Gaston Eyskens, the prime 
miriii?rter of Belgium, ^e former cdomal 
power in Buru-ndi, has described the 
slaughter as genocide. Stories of atroci¬ 
ties abound. 

It seems 'tihait the attempted coup was 
carried out by royalist membeis of the 
minority Tutsi tribe, which constitutes 
about 15 per cent of the population, 
llie remaining 85 per cent, the Hutu, 
are, as they have almost always been, 
subservienft to the Tutsis. But since 
1966, when Colonel Mioombero seized 
power, the Tutsis have been divided 
between republicans and royalists. It 
is 'thought 'tftiat it wais an attempt by 
the latter to re-establish the monarchy 
that was staged on April 29th, but that 
this set off a Hutu uprising in various 
parts of the country. Although the 
government denies that it has beeai 
responsible for any subsequent massa¬ 
cres it appears that most of the dead 
are Hutu and 'that most of the killing 
has been carried out by the Tutsi-con¬ 
trolled army, or by other Tutsis. 

Burundi and its northern neaghbour 
Rwanda, whose tribal composdtion is 
similar, both liave a long tradition of 
violence. There is therefore good rea¬ 
son to believe itliat to some extent the 
slaughter of the Hutu has been a 
straightforward reprisal for the Hutu 
rebellion. But it may also have been 
partly intended 'to warn the Hutu of 
what they can expect sihould they 
attempt another uprising. In that 
event the Tutsis would have good 
reason to fear for their own lives. In 
Rwanda the death 'toll among both 
tribes was high when 'the Hutu 
successfully wrested power from the 
Tutsis in 1959, and there have been 
subsequent pogroms against Tutsis. The 
Rwandan government showed its 
anxiety about the situation in Burundi 
by sending its foreign minister to 
Bujumbura on Wednesday to appeal to 
President Micoinbero to end the 
slaughter of the Hutu. 

But the world has been slow to react 
to !flhe events in Buru'ndi, a beautifu'! 
but extremely poor and overpopulated 
country'. The Pope and the United 
Nations Secretary-General, Mr Kurt 
WaldheuM, have both expressed their 
concern, and the Red Cross has sent 
a doctor, 'three delegates and some 
food and medical supplies. But more 
will be needed to cope with the after¬ 
math of one of the worst slaughters 
even of the past bloody decade. 
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Iran 

Secretly to death 

FROM OUR TEHERAN CORRESPONDENT 

Despite elaborate security precau¬ 
tions, Iran’s urban guerrillas succeeded 
in their object of disturbing President 
Nixon’s 22-hour visit to Teheran on 
Tuesday. At least .seven bombs 
exploded in the city, one close to the 
tomb of Reza Shah, the pre.sent Shah’s 
father, half an hour before Mr Nixon 
was due to lay a wreath there. Another 
wounded an American air force 
adviser, Brigadier-General Harold 
Price, and killed an Iranian woman. 
Other targets included the United 
States Information Service, oil com¬ 
panies and the British Council. It was 
the biggest single wave of violence 
since the urban guerrilla movement 
came out into the open a little over 
two years ago. President Nixon, speak¬ 
ing in glowing terms of Iran’s economic 
progre.ss, left no question that he con- 
.sidered the Shah’s Iran to be America’s 
main ally in this part of the world. 
But the guerrillas’ activities are 
designed to raise doubts about the 
country’s internal stability. 

Stiff measures are being taken to 
guard this stability—but they are being 
taken secretly. Iranian authorities pro¬ 
vide less and less news about those 
they execute or imprison for political 
offences. Last week it was announced 
that five people had been executed 
and a further 78 sent to prison for 
terms ranging from seven months 
to life. A brief official communique 
said they had been convicted of crimes 
including murder, attempted kidnap¬ 
ping, illegally crossing the frontier, con¬ 
tact with foreign agents, armed resis¬ 
tance to the police, the liijacking of a 
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plane, and unspecified actions against 
the government. But there was no indi¬ 
cation of the specific charges against 
each person or of when and where the 
offences had been committed. Nor did 
the authorities reveal when the military 
tribunals had passed judgment. 

At the end of February foreigners 
were barred from the tribunals after a 
prisoner had in open court handed a 
sheaf of documents to a fpreign corres¬ 
pondent. In early April the Shah told 
a visiting correspondent of The Econo^ 
mist that in future approved western 
journalists would be allowed to attend 
political trials ; if local correspondents 
were not so approved the editors of 
reputable newspapers were free to send 
.special correspondents from their head 
offices without individual approval. In 
fact, no foreign observers or journalists 
have been admitted to the later trials. 
And reports of them have ceased to 
appear m the local press. 

The latest batch of convictions means 
that since January i6th, when Savak, 
the security police, announced that 120 
people would be going before the mili¬ 
tary^ tribunals for anti-state activities, 
28 people have been executed and 109 
imprisoned. Since this gives an official 
total of 137 convictions already, it 
means that more people have been 
arrested since January. It is also likely 
that a number were released before 
their cases reached the courts, and last 
week’s announcement recorded for the 
first time that six people had been 
acquitted after trial. 

It is probable that a large proportion 
of the men most recently sentenced 
belonged to the Iranian Liberation 
Movement, an organisation that has its 
roots in the late Dr Mossadeq’s 
National Front. Savak claimed in early 
May that two members of the move¬ 
ment had been killed in skirmishes with 
the police after bomb explosions 
in the centre of Teheran. The move¬ 
ment is believed to have provided the 
largest group among those Savak 
announced it was putting on trial in 
January. But there is no way of know¬ 
ing how many of those whose sentences 
were announced last week actually 
psirticipated in guerrilla activities and 
how many were condemned for other 
offences, including political ones. 

The curtness of the announcement 
suggests that the Shah remains convin¬ 
ced that drastic surgery, irrespective of 
what' opinion abroad says about the 
trials, is necessary to eliminate the guer¬ 
rilla problem. His government is now 
putting through parliament a bill prp- 
viding for stiffer penalties for those 
involved in any sabotage activities. 
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Guerrilla movements elsewhere in the 
world have often had the strength 
to defy tough repression. The Shah is 
counting on balancing this policy with 
extended social welfare programmes 
which will be reflected in the new five- 
year plan map due to begin next year. 

Lebanon 

Ventriloquism 

FROM OUR LEVANT CORRESPONDENT 

A couple of weeks ago the then Leban¬ 
ese minister of information apologised 
publicly to France for unkind criti¬ 
cism directed by a Lebanese politician 
at two French heads of state: Louis 
XIII and Louis XIV. This is pos¬ 
sibly the most ludicrous example of 
Lebanon’s extreme sensitivity about 
criticism of heads of state, even those 
who are very, very dead. This sensi¬ 
tivity is expressed in a law defending 
such dignitaries, especially those who 
are Arab and alive. 

The law greatly cramps legitimate 
journalistic comment because all those 
Arab heads of state who must not be 
criticised are also chief executives, and 
as such cannot rightly claim immunity 
from criticism. So the Lebanese journa¬ 
list tries to outflank the law by a variety 
of devices, one of which is to quote 
non-Arab criticism. Hence it was that 
a Beirut newspaper, friendly to Iraq, 
quoted an article from The Economist 
df Ootober 16, 1971, that had taken a 
few swipes at Iraq’s current bete noire, 
Presridenit Qaddafi of Libya, a ruler 
about whom it is difficult to be both 
truthful and taotful. (The crfjjection- 
able remark was iJrali some people 
thought Libya’s president a nu‘t case.) 
In vain did the ediitor protect at his 
trial that he was only the innocent 
dummy on tlie knee of the ventrilo¬ 
quist Economist. Convicted last week, 
he wias lucky to draw the light sentence 
of one month’s imprisonment. At the 
same time another editor got a simiiar 
sentence, pluis a fine, for attacks on 
King Hussein of Jordan, King Hassan 
of Morocco and the Shah of Iran. 

Lebanon probably needs some curb 
on the way in which its newspapers 
treat the ndei^ of the Arab world. If it 
were not for the law, the Lebanese 
foreign minister would have time for 
little else than receiving indignant pro¬ 
tests. But the application of the law 
could induce Le^nese journalists to 
coniine their sniping to such leaders as 
Ivan thcTerriblc or Abdul the Damned, 
who are probably beyond the consola¬ 
tion even an official apology. 


South Yemen 

Unloved and 
unlovable 


The People’s Democratic Republic of 
Yemen, or, in fewer words, South 
Yemen, is cdrculating a documenit in 
the United Nations alleging that 
Britain launched military attacks 
against its territory on May 4th. This 
refere to the retaliatory air-strikes by 
British pilots serving the Sultan of 
Oman against South Yemeni artillery 
positions along the Dhofar bordei. 
There is more interest in the South 
Yemeni allegation of “ preparations 
for a large-iscale invasion of our coun¬ 
try.” 

The South Yemeni leaders know 
that their neighbour, King Faisal of 
Saudi Arabia, is as dedicated to purg¬ 
ing Soufth Yemen of manoism-leninism 
as he is to freeing Arab Jerusalem 
from Zionists. His new-found amity 
with the North Yemeni government 
and with Oman’s Sultan Qabus is seen 
in Aden as adding weight to the 
threat. For the past four years Saudi 
Arabia has been encouraging South 
Yemeni dissidents—army deserters, 
former sultans, tribal chiefs and 
poKltioal exiiles—»to cause trouble in the 
frontier regions. But none of this so 
far seems to have had more than 
nuisance value. The Soviet-equipped 
and Soviet-trained South Yemeni army 
out-matches anything King Fai.sal has 
yet thrown against it. 

But the Aden regime could be 
pushing its luck too far in various 
ways. First there is its relationship with 
North Yemen. The assassination on 
February 21st of a North Yemeni 
tribal chief, Sheikb Nazi al-Ghadir, 
and 65 of his followers while tliey were 
apparently guests in South Yemen was 
a crime even in die eyes of al-C 5 hadir’s 
tribal enemies. In March the tribes, 
unusually united, began to ma*;»ter for 
battle. South Yemen accused North 
Yemen of preparing an attack and 
King Faisal seized the opportunity to 
pour money and arms to the northern 
tribes. There were skirmishes, deatlvs 
and mutual accusations—but so far no 
laige-scale fighting. 

A second dangerous trend for South 
Yemen’s leaders is their own extrem¬ 
ism. This has increased since last 
Aug^t when Mr Ali Nasser Hasani 
replaced Mr Mohammed Ali Haitham 
as prime minister—a move which 
appears to have strengthened the 
hand of President Salem Rubaya. One 
result was a rash of spontaneous ” 



workers’ revolts which led to almost 
all the businesses that remained in 
private hands being takei over by 
workers’ committees. Arrests, particu¬ 
larly of inercbanls, professional men 
and civil servants, have bvcu stepped 
up. And there is some evidence to 
support recent stories that political 
prisoners held in Mansura [)rison have 
been taken away to be shoit. 

The consequence of all this is that the 
men of ability arc leaving the country. 
Most go to North Yemen. They leave 
behind a people who he^'orne steadily 
more impoverished despite Joans from 
both China and Russia. The Adenis, 
whose numbers have dropped from 
220,000 to some 80,000 since independ¬ 
ence in 1967, are sufTering most. There 
is little work for them to do and taxes 
rise all the time. The regime’s friends 
are few. Iraq’s Baatfiist rulers are sym- 
])athetic to South Yemen’s long-teitn 
aim of overturning the established order 
in the (hilf states and since they have 
adopted similar, if less exltreime, 
methods to retain power in Iraq they 
are unlikely to quilAle much about the 
excesses of the South Yemeni leaders. 
Other Arabs feel more (jualms 

Australia _ 

Can morality save 
McMahon ? _ 

FROM OUR CANBERRA CORRESPONDENT 

Australian elections are funny things. 
In the election to the state parliament 
in Queensland on May 27th the coali¬ 
tion of tlie Liberal party and the 
Country' part> was returned to power 
in spite of (netting only 41 per cent of 
tlhe vote to the Labor party's 48 per 
cent. Witliin the coalition the Country 
f)arty will jirobably retain the leader¬ 
ship and the majority of portfolios 
although its share of the vote was 
smaller than that of its Liberal part¬ 
ner. These oddities are explained by 
the existence of the Democratic Labor 
party, which gave grudging support to 
the government, and by Queensland’s 
gerrymandering of constituencies. 
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But the real interest is in what this 
means for Australia as a whole. There 
was a ^^.3 per cent swing against the 
Queensland government. If this were 
repeated at the federal election in 
November it would mean a victory for 
the Labor party with a majority of 
{perhaps five seats. The present federal 
government, the latest in an unbroken 
line of Liberal-C-ountry coalitions 
stretching back for 23 years, has never 
caught fire since Mr McMahon took 
over from John Gorton last year. Mr 
McMahon is personally unimpressive. 
The Labor party has been showing 
much more unity and vitality. 

None the less, Mr McMahon is not 
beaten yet. He is known to be working 
hard on plans to increase pensions. 
He has been helped by the fact that 
unemployment, which increased earlier 
in the year, has now gone down again. 
He is also said to believe that votes can 
be gained from furtlier attacks on 
Labor’s defence policy. 

This is open to doubt. At the 1966 
election the government triumphed by 
stressing its differences with Labor over 
Vietnam. In the 1969 one the issue 
was of much les.s importance. The 
actual differences between Labor and 
the government can now be narrowed 
to two—conscription and keeping the 
infantry battalion in Singapore. The 
Labor party would drop conscription 
and bring the battalion home. But since 
Labor does not propose either to ter¬ 
minate the American alliance or to stop 
other forms of military assistance to 
Malaysia and Singapore the area of 
difference is small. 

A new and uncertain issue is that of 
permissiveness. Although the federal 
government has only limited responsi¬ 
bilities in such matters as abortion, con¬ 
traception and control of drug taking, 
it is responsible for censoring books and 
films. A liberal-minded federal minister, 
Don Chipp, has run into heavy fire 
for relaxing film censorship and allow¬ 
ing the Little Red Schoolbook ” into 
the country. The fire comes principally 
fiom the Democratic Labor party, 
which appears to have added anti- 
peun^siveness to anti-commurism as a 
means of retaining its 7 per cent of the 
total vote. 

Lal)oi party is wary about the 
cfTet V of thi^ campaign, which is 
dni'c^e 1 moie at it than at Mr Chipp. 
But ,i ufipears to jc not unduly wor¬ 
ried. l! will be interesting to see 
wheth^j the essentially money-based 
politics *1 Ausiiaha can be made to 
respond to pcrimssivcness in 1972 as 
they did to foreign aiul defence policy 
in 1963 and 1966. 


Mexico _ 

The gun is law 

FROM OUR MEXICO COFIRESPONOBNT 

For all too many Mexican men, carry¬ 
ing a pistol is as much a part of 
machismo as drinking heavily, having 
a mistress or beating one’s wife. The 
pistol is a symbol of respect, a guardian 
of honour and piroperty, ready for use 
alt a moment’s notice. And at is used. 
l*here are no reliable crime figures in 
Mexico because most acts of violence 
are not reported to the authorities, but 
the gun is still law among the poor 
in both town and countryside. 

This pattern of individual, and often 
passionate, crime as paralleled by a 
long tradition of official and political 
violence. Every major historical event 
has been marked by bloodshed—from 
the conquest of the Aztecs by Cortes 
through the independence struggle to 
the seven-year-long revolution at the 
beginning of this century. It did not 
stop there ; the violent killing of 
government opponents in October, 
1968, and June, 1971, demonstraited 
that there is still no general respect 
for human life. 

But the Mexican government, 
worried about the image of a nation 
of bandidos and pistoleros and about 
the level of violent crime, has now 
passed a sweeping new gun-control 
law. In the future, Mexicans will not 
be allowed to cany fireanns. Each 
household wall be permitted one small- 
calibre pistol which cannot be taken 
outside the home, althougii, after a 
heated public debate, die government 
agreed to regard a car as an extension 
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of the home. This was an unfoitunate 
concession since shoot-outs often fdHow 
traffic accidents. 

The vital question is how the law 
oan be implemented. There are said 
to be more than 6m unregistered guns 
in the country, many of th^ left over 
from the revolution. Peasants often 
need guns to defend themselves against 
the pistoleros employed by large land¬ 
owners, and in the poor districts of 
mosit cities the police themselves art 
frequently involved in shady rackets 
and offer Utde protection to the popu¬ 
lation. There will have to be less 
violence from above, and more faidi 
in the country’s s^em of justice, 
before there is a demand from bdbw 
for implementation of the new law. 

China and Taiwan _ 

All done by signs 

FROM OUR HONGKONG CORRESPONDENT 

Straws, as all cliche-watchers know, 
show which way the wind is blowing. 
Straws, as all China-watchers know, 
are blown to be clutched at. There 
were a couple of straws over the 
straits of Taiwan last month—one from 
Peking and one from distant Senegal. 

The shy Peking portent was an 
alleged proposal by Mr Chou £n-lai 
to a visiting Japanese group that 
Taiwan should be invited to compete 
in the first ping-pong champion^ips 
of the newly formed Asian Table 
Tennis Union. The more interestii^ 
flutter from Africa was the arrival in 
Dakar of a charge d’affaires to open 
Peking’s first embassy there. This 
mbsion blew in shortly after the 
Chinese Nationalists, aware of the 
impending Peking intrusion, had 
opened “ an office of economic and 
technical co-operation ” in the same 
capital. Neither Peking nor Taipei has 
offered any comment on thb apparent 
acceptance of peaceful coexistence in 
at least one country. 

It b said, however, rhar an unimpas* 
sive foxeign ministxy official in Taipei 
anonymously dismissed the ping-pong 
overture with scribbled Chinese 
characters to an inquiring correspon* 
dent: the ideographs for **forbimen 
mouth” (forbidden except to wives 
and concubines) which represents 
“kiss”; and for^“Au^st full moon,” 
which is a poetic oriental memplior 
for the human behind. Chiang iCai- 
shek might not have approved, out at 
least the response, if derogatory, was 
not as violent and abusive as 
tomary official exchanges* 
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The replace 

at the reprice. 

Corby is the right place for a lot of people. 
We've got over 100,000 square feet of office space 
situated right in the new town centre that s nearly 
ready, from only 87p per sq. ft p a 
If you're looking for factories, we’ve got them, too 
On industrial estates with full main services 
from only 45p per sq ft 

Corby has good access to major ports and centres, 
with Birmingham only 60 miles away and London 80. 
An ideal location for a warehousing 
and distribution operation < 

In addition to all this, we can offer ready 
built houses for all grades of staff, a steady supply 
of qualified school leavers and skilled labour. 

You’ll get a great deal at Corby 

Cortqf, 

NorUiants. 


For more facts on Corby, 
contact: K.R.C. Jenkin. 
F.R.I.C.S,. 

Corby Development 
Corporation, 

Corby, Northants. 

Tel: Corby (05366) 3535. 



There b more Insicle this 
aviation 



Eagle Aircraft Services Limited wraps up 

everything needed when you own or operate aircraft in one 
aviation package. From the time you think uf acquiring an 
aircraft to the time you decide to replace it. we will take care 
of all the problems. We are UK distributors for the famous 
Beech range of light and executive aircraft and UK, 
Germany and Switzerland distributors for the four-engined 
JetStar corporate transport. We will work out the best way 
for you to buy. lease or hire precisely the aircraft you need. 
Prepare detailed operational cost analyses, flight plans. 
Organise finance and insurance. Equip and furnish your 
aircraft. Recruit flight and operational staff. Act as your own 
operations division. Service and repair your aircraft, supply 
spares. Ferry an aircraft anywhere in the world. Act as 
brokers when the time comes to sel;. And, if you aren't 
ready to buy or lease, we can provide expertly crewed and 
equipped aircraft for your personal use whenever you want 
them. 

Eagle Flying Services Limited operates 

a modern charter fleet of Beech aircraft which give all the 
prestige and convenience of corporate aircraft use without 
the full involvement of ownership or operation.Thiscompany 
is also UK distributor for the superb Learjet corporate jet. 
Together, this company and the three Division’^ of Eagle 
Aircraft Services Limited provide you with the most com¬ 
plete and comprehensive aviation package you will find 
anywhere in Europe. 



Eagle Aircraft Services Limited 

'Serving sMlaaon' 

Leavesdwt Aerodrome, Watford. W027BY. 

Tel. Garston (Herts) 78233. Telex 261602 
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The First Boston Corporation 


Goldman, Sachs & Co. 


Blyth & Co., Inc. 


Lehman Brothers 

Incorporated 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith 

Incorpornted 


Drexel Firestone 

Ineorpornted 


Hornblo'iver & Weeks-Hemphill, Noyes 


duPont Glore Forgan 

Incorpornted 


Kidder, Peabody & Co, 

Ineorpornted 


Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. 


Lazard Freres & Co. 


Loch, Rhoades & Co. 


Wcrtliclm & Co., Inc. 


Salomon Brothers 


White, Weld & Co. 

Incorporated 


Stone & Webster Securities Corporation 


Dean Witter & Co. 


Ineorperated 


Bache & Co. 

Inoorporatoi . 
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Chatlenging their union: Patrick, Miller, Trbovich 


Miners dig in for democracy 


Almost three years to the day after 
the late Jock Yablonski announced his 
challenge to the incumbent president 
of the United Mine Workers, 
reformers in the trade union chose 
their new candidates to continue the 
fight to oust Mr Tony Boyle. Mr Boyle 
was returned to power in December, 
1969, in what a federal judge has now 
ruled was a fraudulent election. The 
new election will, it is expected, be 
held in December. 

The reformers, who now call them¬ 
selves Miners For Democracy, fought a 
hard and unsuccessful fight in 19699 
which was marred throughout by 
violence and which culminated three 
weeks after the election in the murder 
of Mr Yablonski, his wife and daugh¬ 
ter, Since then the MFD has fought 
and won countle.ss suits in federal 
courts alleging that the election was 
stolen from Mr Ysi^lonski, tihat Mr 
Boyle was maxiipulaitSng the unfion’s 
funds to his own ends and that Mr 


Wheeling, West Virginia 


Boyle had denied the miners their 
democratic rights. It has also fought 
to prove that the Yablonski nmreiers 
were masterminded by the hierarchy 
of the union and evidence has accumu¬ 
lated that makes it very difficult for 
the top men of this tightly knit union 
to wash their hands of the whole 
affair. 

Three years ago the MFD conven¬ 
tion, which was held last weekend ir 
tlic peace and quiet of a Jesuit college 
in the coalfields of West Virginia, 
would have been unthinkable. 
Although the 450 miners who came 
to the convention still expect reprisals, 
they were no longer afraid to speak 
out for their candidates or voice their 
grievances. The men who assembled 
at Wheeling were no left-wing radicals 
bent on destroying the union as Mr 
Boyle would like odters to believe. 
They were solemn, dignified men who 
shudder at the mention of communism. 
All that ♦ihey wimt are leaders who 


will listen to them, who will make the 
mines safe and improve working condi¬ 
tions underground and who will give 
them better welfare, health and 
pension benefits. There was not one 
demand for higher pay. 

The men they chose to represent 
them came directly from their own 
ranks—an occurrence which has been 
rare in the American labour move¬ 
ment in recent years. Mr Yablonski 
sat on the union’s executive board for 
20 years before he decided to take 
on Mr Boyle. But Mr Arnold Miller, 
the man the MFD chose for president, 
is a soft-spoken miner who was forced 
to retire two years ago at the age 
of 47 because he had the dreaded black 
lung disease. He will appeal partic¬ 
ularly to the disabled and the pen¬ 
sioners, of whom there are about 
70,000 in a union of 190,000 members. 
Mr Miller’s two running mates, Mr 
Mike Trbovich for vice-president and 
Mr Harry Patrick for secretary- 
treasurer, are both still active miners. 
All three candidates worked for Mr 
Yablonski in 1969. Other candidates, 
perhaps even stronger ones, refused 
to run for office or stepped down in 
order to avoid friction in the infant 
reform movement. Such a show of 
unity bodes well for the coming 
campaign. But the men who remained 
on the side-lines will be a powerful 
influence in their own districts, where 
they will be running for office, and 
from there on the MFD’s leaders. 

Until now local control has been 
virtually ruled out. Of a total of 24 
districts 18 have been under the direct 
control of the president of the union. 
He has been able to appoint their 
officers and supervise their finances. 
But in the past three weeks in two 
separate cases—one brought by the 
Department of Labour eight years ago 
and another by the MFD only 10 
months ago—federal judges have ruled 
that eight of the districts now under 
such trusteeships, with a combined 
membership of over 75,000, should be 
allowed to elect their own officers. 
Some will do so for the first time in 
3r> years. The return of autonomy to 
other lO districts seems assured. 
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Even with these successes behind 
them the MFD still has a long way 
to go. It will be running an election 
with candidates who arc not well 
known. It will be campaigning with 
very little money for it has no fee¬ 
paying membership. It will have to 
depend on the miners themselves and 
what help they can get from outside 
in a year when people are more inter¬ 
ested in national than union politics. 
The MFD will also be running a cam¬ 
paign in a part of America where 
communications are notoriously bad 
and where there is a deep suspicion 
of anything new. Furthermore, for 
many miners a challenge to the 
president of their union is tantamount 
to a challenge to the whole union— 
a union which has been the one focal 
point in the bleak and poverty- 
stricken lives of many Appalachian 
miners. Whether Mr Boyle will run 
for the presidency of the UMW again 
is still undecided. Among other things 
he has been found guilty of making 
illegal contributions from union funds 
to the Democratic presidential cam¬ 
paign in ig68. If all his appeals fail 
—they will probably not be completed 
until after the new election—he will 
be barred from holding office and will 
face fines aiKl a prison sentence. 

No matter how the MFD fares in 
the new election, the battles that it 
has won so far will have repercus¬ 
sions throughout the labour movement. 
Its revolt is only one of many lesser 
rank-and-file movements across the 
country. Members of many other 
unions, from the teachers to the 
painters, have accused their leaders of 
indifference or corruption or both. 
Even murder is not confined to the 
mine workers. In 1966 two reformers 
in the local office of the painters’ 
unlion in San Francisco were iiiurdered 
after they had demanded a full investi¬ 
gation of the union’s welfare fund. 

What is unique about the MFD is 
the attention that it has aroused out¬ 
side the union and the precedents that 
it has set. For the first time a rank- 
and-file movement has had access 
sitnultaneously to the courts, to 
Congress and to national newspapers 
and television screens. Three things 
have undermined yjrevious rank-and- 
file movements: there has been a lack 
of information about them ; there has 
been a conspiracy of silence among 
many of the trade union leaders who 
fear that a revolt in one union may 
trigger off a challenge to their power 
within their own union ; there has l:)een 
a reluctance on the part of the Depait- 
ment of Labour to interfere in the 


internal affairs of trade unipns 
although it has the power to do so. 

Traditionally the department has 
put a conservative infterpretaition on the 
Landrum-Griffin A-dt of 1959 which 
was designed to end corruption and 
to guarantee the democratic rights of 
every member of a union. Time and 
again, as was all too evident in the 
case of die mine workers in 1969, 
the department has insisted that 
charges of corruption in an election 
could not be investigated until after 
the election took place. Furthermore, 
a union member who has a complaint 
against his leaders has been unable 
to go directly to court himself. A 
challenge could only be brought by 
the Secretary of Labour. The MFD 
has now forced his hand to an 
unprecedented degree. At the begin¬ 
ning of this year it won the right 
to intervene in the suit which was 
brought by the Department of Labour 
to overthrow the 1969 elections of 
the United Mine Workers’ union. The 
election was finally overturned only 
five months later. 


More to come ? 

President Nixon planned to go straight 
from the airport on Friday to report at 
once to Congress on the success of his 
Moscow visit. His theme, already con¬ 
stantly repeated in the press briefings, 
is likely to be that the various docu¬ 
ments are only a beginning. There is 
more co-operation to come, it is hoped, 
in space, in science and technology, in 
health, in the environment and cer¬ 
tainly in trade, the one field in which 
it was not possible to complete negotia¬ 
tions in time for signature lasit week¬ 
end. Even the agreerneULs on mis¬ 
siles are only a first stage: once the 
treaty restricting anti-ballistic missiles 
(ABM.s) has been ratified, a second 
round of talks on the limitation of 
strategic anns is to begin. That is 
when the negotiators will really have 
to bite the bullet. 

For the treaty and the five-year 
agreement signed in Moscow last week 
do not impose any cuts in existing 
armaments on either side. They merely 
call a halt to the proliferation of 
defensive and offensive missiles — but 
not to the escalation of spending on 
them. This is because the limitation is 
only a quantitative one, not a qualita- 
itive one ; both sides are left free to 
replace or improve their exisrting mis¬ 
siles. The first reaction of the American 
Secretary of Defence, Mr Laird, was 
to tell Congress that the agrecipent 
made it even more necessary than bc- 



Laird asks for more 


fore for money to be appropriated for 
his controversial long-range missile- 
laiindiing Trident submarines and his 
B-i bombere. There is bound to be 
pressure for stepped-up spending on 
the many weapons whidi are not 
affected by the agreement. 

Its first congressional test is likely to 
come in the votes on defence appro¬ 
priations for the current financial year. 
The militarily-minded members of 
both parties, such as Senator Jackson 
and Representative Ashbrook, are 
arguing that the security of the United 
States has been endangered by the 
superiority in numbers of intercontinen¬ 
tal baHistlic missiles (IGBMs) whiich the 
Soviet Union is allowed—2,328 to 1,710 
for the United States. The official 
reply to this is that the United States 
has superiority, for the present at least, 
in sophisticated technology, particularly 
in the development of multiple war¬ 
heads for existing missiles and that 
there is no limitation on these. 

Members of Congress who think that 
the President’s success in Moscow pro¬ 
vides yet another argument for reduc¬ 
ing military spending will have their 
best opportunity when the question of 
funding the new anti-ballistic missile 
system that is supposed to defend 
Washington, DC, comes up. This has 
long been planned under the la-sitc 
Safeguard programme and has long 
been criticised as unnecessary. But it is 
one of the two ABM sites that the 
United States is allowed under the new 
•treaty limiting these missiles. 

The treaty requires ratification by 
the Senate and seems fairly sure to 
obtain the necessary two-thirds 
majority, after some argument. The 
President may give both houses of Con¬ 
gress a chance to say what they think 
of the agreement by putting it to them 
as a joint resolution. The danger is 
that at some stage Congress may hedge 
either the treaty or the agreement 
about with conditions that will tie the 
hands of the negotiators in the next 
round. 
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ELECTION 72 

Big efforts in a 
big state _ 

1. Winner takes all 

Los Angeles 

Last Sunday Californians voters were 
able 'to watch, in one day of television, 
PresideT>t Nixon as world statesman 
addressing words of grave reassurance 
to the Soviet people from the Kremlin 
and Senator Humphrey and Senator 
McGovern bickering for an hour about 
who had said what and what he meant 
by it. That was the first of three debates 
between these two Democratic rivals 
on each of the 'national networks in 
turn. It is an unresolved question whe¬ 
ther on balance the viewers found Mr 
Humphrey stern and trenchant while 
Mr McGovern was complex and 
evasive, lor Mr Humphrey strident and 
histrionic while Mr McGovern was 
lucid and calm. The fact was that Mr 
Humphrey was die attacker and Mir 
McGovern was on the defensive. 

This (relationship has marked the 
Whole campaign in California in iits 
last two weeks before the primary elec¬ 
tion when Demooralts will make their 
choice among their party’s presiden¬ 
tial contenders. California sends 271 
delegates to the convention and die 
state's law (against which there is some 
intelligertt grumbling) gives all 271 to 
the winner on Tuesday in a single 
block. Mr McGovern already has a 


lead over Mr Humphrey of nearly 
200 delegates and if he wins OaKfomia 
he will be too far aheiad to be over¬ 
taken. Mr McGovern’s organisataon in 
the state is far superior to Mr Hum¬ 
phrey’s and is carried along by the 
glamour and momentum of his pre¬ 
vious successes: the crowds fl'Ock to 
him in the streets and squares while 
Mr Humphrey has to address mostly 
set meetings arranged by local bodies. 

Mr Humphrey’s tisual technique in 
an intra-party struggle is to promote 
himself radier than seek to demolish his 
opponent, but in the case of Mr 
McGovern and California he has mode 
an exception. His staff combed through 
Mr McGovern’s past utterances, posi¬ 
tion papers and voting recoixl to pro¬ 
vide arnmunii'tion for a campaign of 
“ explaining 'the real McGovern ” to 
the electorate. Tlie results are curi¬ 
ously mixed. Some of Mr McGovern’s 
past votes, for instance on “ right to 
work ” or open shop legislation and on 
farm subsidies, tuni out to have been 
unexpectedly conservative. These are 
pointed out to the trade unions or farm 
organisations in the Humphrey cam¬ 
paign literature as proof that Mr 
McGovern does not care about them. 

Other McGovern positions can be 
made to look like reckless radical 
hiberaliism. In this class arc his state¬ 
ments on lincome redistribution (or 
reform of public assistance), more 
.severe tax treatment of high incomes 
and inheritances, and defence spending. 
The last has the beauty that it can be 
represented equally as showing con¬ 
tempt for national security and a 



Humphrey is the aircraft workers' friend 


oallDus indifference to the woiiters 
employed in the aeroq^ace induMsy and 
the naval establishments in which QaK- 
fomia abounds. Moedy these positionB 
were prepared last winter when Senator 
McGovern was warned of the dangers 
of appeairing as a “ one-issue ” candi¬ 
date <9olely ooncemed with opposing the 
war in Indochina. They are now having 
to stand hostile and minute, if not 
always exact, scrutiny by Mr Hum¬ 
phrey and his staff. 

This form of aittack might also, by 
forcing Mr McGovern to refine and 
qualify his statements of policy, have 
the effect of estranging him from some 
of his enthusiastic young supporters. 
He Js repeatedly being pressed 'to take 
stands on issues like marijuana, abor¬ 
tion, prostitution laws and homosexual¬ 
ity which practical men in politics like 
to leave alone. Thus he might theoreti¬ 
cally be forced to cho^ between 
appearing to ithe general middle-aged 
public as a dangerous revolutionary 
and disillusioning the young enthusi¬ 
asts. No doubt if he were forced to a 
choice the young would get the worst 
of it, as usual. 

Attacking Mr Humphrey in retalia¬ 
tion would not suit Mr McGovern’s 
interest and he has been trying to avoid 
it, apart from reminding the voters of 
Mr Humphrey’s association with Presi¬ 
dent Johnson’s unpopular policy in 
Indochina. If Mr M^ovem wins in 
California, as he expects to do, his 
interest thereafter will be in peace, 
hannony and alliances among the 
Democrats. Already this week has staff 
were talking of a plan to persuade 
Senator Humphrey and Senator 
Muskie not to fight his nomination at 
the national party convention in July. 
Perhaps it was in pursuit of this 
strate^ that Mr MtGovem politely 
allowed Mr Humphrey to dominate 
their second television encounter on 
Tuesday. To stop Mr Humphrey 
doing most of the talking would never 
be easy without rudeness. Mr 
McGovern seemed not to try; while 
his opponent sat in judgment at length 
on the McGovern policies, he looked 
on in apparent calm, appearing not 
dissatisfied with his tactical defeat. It 
is a course not without risk. 

With less than a week to go Mr 
McGovern appeared still to be on top, 
but California is too big and variegated, 
its eleotorate too volatile and its poli¬ 
tical life 'too full of idiosyncrasy to 
permit of any foregone conclusions. Nor 
is Mr Humphrey, now fighting far the 
predoojfi power to stay in the presi¬ 
dential game which he so loves, to be 
underestimated personally. Inediaust- 
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ible, drrepresHible and, above aJl, warm, 
Mr Humphrey is a major polxtical 
artist both 'in the Senate and on ithe 
stump— a, very hard man to put down. 

2. Nixon's home? 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN SAN FRANCISCO 

The probability that Senator George 
McGovern will win the important 
Demooratic presidenrtiail primary in 
California ibiis month gives the state s 
Republiicans more reason 'than ever to 
try to recapture the polMcal centre 
which they usually hold. This year they 
feel fairly sure of a Nixon victory 
in tthedir party’s piimary election, ®o 
their strategy is designed to win back 
members who may indulge in the 
luxury of a protest vote against the 
President in June, as well as to appeal 
to Democrats who are not prepared 
to accept a left-of-centre Democrat 
such as Mr McGovern. The state is 
worth a big effort; it is now the most 
populous of all. 

Right-wing protesters in CaEfomia 
have a diance next week to support 
Representative John Ashbrook in hlis 
uttra-conserva'tive challenge to Presi¬ 
dent Nixon. Mr Ashbrook expresses 
the frustrations of reactionary Republi- 
cans—over an unwinnable war, high 
taxes, high costs of public assistance 
and “ busing ” of children to ireduce 
racial segregation in school—as well as 
their fear of the “ effete, sophisticated, 
intellectual snobs," le<l by Mr Henry’ 
Kissinger, wlio are dose to the Presi¬ 
dent. Mr Ashbrook hopes to take ait 
least 20 per cent of the Republican 
votes and thus to gain leverage at the 
party’s nominating convention at 
Miami Beach in August. He is bitter 
about Governor Reagan’s defection 
from the lighit-wing ranks as shown 
by has recent joint appearances in 
Oalifomia with Mr Nelson Rockefeller, 
die liberal g^rnor of New York, and 
by his unwillingness to critioise the 
President. 

Mr Nixon’s campaign managers 
nnifit take account of the evidence i>at 
some members of the right wing are 
so bitter that they may refuse to vote 
at all in November. If there arc enough 
of these abstentions, Mr Nixon mi^ht 
lose California in spite of his policy 
of cultivating Governor Reagan and 
encouraging him to move towards 
more pragmatic politics. For example, 
the Governor was given ^ advance 
warning of the decision to visit China 
so 'that he could say that he had 
apprm^ <rf the move. He w^ sent on 
a pre^idenltial mission to Asia. There 
have been oomprwnisci with him over 
legal aanstance to the poot. 


Some commenta'tors believe that 
such concessions from Washington 
have won Mr Reagan’s full support 
for Mr Nixon’s re-election. Mr K<evin 
Phillips, 'the Republican columnist, 
writes of a “ Nixon-Reagan non- 


^gresaon pact.” Whatever it is called, 
it seems to have worked. And 
Governor Reagan^ who will lead the 
Oailiibrnian delegation to Miami 
Beach, will also be the 'temporary 
chairman of 'the convention, a POB^ 


Transpo's missed opportunity 


Transjx) ’7^:, the transport Disneyland 
that has been congesting Washington, 
DC’s Dulles airport since last Friday, 
is drawing to a close, having faikd, as 
far as can be seen, to achieve either 
of its main goals : to sell exports and 
to awaken man's interest in the possi¬ 
bilities of mobility. If Senator William 
Proxniire, who has been a consistent 
critic of this government-sponsored 
exhibit, needed one conclusive argu¬ 
ment, it is the triviality of most of the 
response. What has interested pcoiple 
is the logistics of creating, a temporary 
ciiv for this lu-day wonder, rather 
than the more permanent solutions 
to transport and environmental 
problems that the. show might have 
suggested (see On the Move, a survey 
in The Economist, May 20th). 

Every branch of transport is facing 
mon- or less acute difficulties and these 
arc in turn contaminating the essence 
of the American cnviro'nmcnt. Yet it 
is how to fit 50,000 cars a day into 
disjxisablc parking lots, how to get rid 
of 900 tons of ru'bbi.sh from the 
exhibition, and how to install quick- 
germinating grass and instant shady 
trees, that stirred the public’s imagina¬ 
tion. Occasionally, there is a jolt of 
excitement during some piece of 
acrobatics, the standard fare of any air 
show, and perhaps a rather baffled 
curiosity about the four toys called 
Personal Rapid I’niiisits, w'hich just 
might hold the clue to future urban 
traffic problems—but this hardly 
ariyone seemed to explain. After all, 
the only way to get round Transpo’s 
330 acres is on foot, which no true 
Disneyland would allow. 

Air shows are .seldom a success for 
the exporter. Most big names in the 
industry exhibit, because tht‘y cannot 
afford not to be seen at the parly, but 
they do so grudgingly and at Transp^^ 
there were some conspicuous absentees, 


like the Anglo-French Ckincordc. The 
Aerospace Industries Association of 
America opposed the show, because its 
members wanted to exhibit on foreign 
soil, where the customers arc. For a 
big company one of these show; costs 
$650,000, plus several months during 
which key engineers arc distracted from 
their main tasks and there is dislocation 
on the factory floor. 

Transpo suffered from being planned 
in a hurry and getting off to an extra¬ 
ordinarily slow start with burcaircraiic 
delays over minor details like the 
colours of tickets. Good staff to organise 
.such shows arc always difficult to 
recruit and half-way through Mr 
William Bird, a Californian industrialist, 
was brought in to sort out the mess. 
That the show got off the ground at 
all is much to his credit, but what it 
needed and lacked right from the start 
was one clear objective: education, the 
only one which could have been 
realisable, apart frrjm a day’s entcruiin- 
mcTit for the family. 

Next lime, if there is a next time, the 
organisers should plan a much more 
limited parade, choosing the exhibits 
themselves, so as to make a coherent 
theme of the alternative transport 
systems that man could have by the 
turn of the century. There would be 
fewer visitors, but ones who were 
seriously interested in how to combine 
environmental protection with their 
desire to get about. Also, there would 
be fewer traffic problems. The show 
might cost the taxpayer more, because 
the Department of Transportation 
might actually have to pay the 
exhibitors to exhibit, but there would 
be some point to the whole expenditure 
of energy. As it is, Transpo has given 
a public display of the muddled think¬ 
ing inside the DoT, whose co-ordination 
between rival transport lobbies is as 
ineffective as Transpo’s lack of a theme. 
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Two Californians: Reagan, Nixon 

which would have been his of right 
had the convention been held at San 
Diego, in his own state, os planned 
ori^nklly. 

RepuUioan forces of other shades 
axe bang mustered for the president 
campaign. Mr Robert Finch, a nadve 
OaKfomian who « a px^dential 
oounoellor, is ito concentrate his talezuts 
for persuasion on the stiate's restless 
Spaxush-apeaUng voters and %vill 
buttress the Ubwal wing of the pa^. 
He will be aided by other Californian 
moderates now in the Washington 
bierarohy, such as Mr Jtriin Vencman, 
and by the State Controller, Mr 
Houston Flournoy, the moat Hberrf 
member of the present Reagan admlini- 
straition. 

These aides have their work cut 
out for them. Figures for the Califor¬ 
nians who have registered 'to vote so 
far show that 5,188,543 have (registered 
as Democrats ai^ 39393»5^7 ^ 

Republicans. The Democrats’ share of 
registered voters, at 56.7 per cent, is 
the highest since 1966. The bulge 
includes 668,000 of the young people 
who can now vote when they aire 18 
yea<rs old. Another 15 per cent of the 
young voters who registered for the 
first time refused to choose a party. 
They will not, therefore, be able to 
vote in the June primary but they 
niav affect the resuh in November’s 
geiieial election. 

An additional uncertainty, for both 
partiep., is -the fact that only 30 days’ 
^dence in the state (instead of 54) 
is now required for voting. The drive 
to register voters will thus go on until 
Octolx?!, adding to the usual doubt 
about which part^ will carry California 
in Novemlier The situation is a 
ch'allenge to the Democrats because 
no one can be sure what die numbers 
and the aittitudes of these new voters 
%vill be. It is even more oi a challenge 
to the anxious Republican strategists. 


Diffuse it yourself 

Where is aU the nuclear fuel to come 
from ? At present virtually the entire 
non-communist world’s supply of the 
enriched uranium that makes reactors 
produce electricity comes from three 
plants owned by the Atomic Energy 
Commlissiion. And as the worldPs 
dependence on nuclear power is grow¬ 
ing—'the United States will ^et 
neariy 50 per cent of its electricity 
from nuclear sources by 1990—there 
is widespread fear that there will 
be a shortage. The A£C believes that 
to meet all domestic and foreiign 
demand's there must be a fourth plant 
to produce the fuel by 1980 or 1981. 
The commission might build one itself 
buft it Ls prepared to see Amcxiican 
private industry and America’s allies 
build their own. 

But sharing out the secrets Which 
have been highly Classified since the 
last worid war is not easy. The AEG 
is willing to do so and is engaged in 
talks with both foreign governments 
and American industiy. But it may 
give no secret information to foreigners 
except on a governmen't-'to-government 
basis and none of the existing agree¬ 
ments, bilateral or multinational, 
covers the transfer of the technoloj^ 
of enrichment. As far as the domestic 
industry is concerned, the cost of 
building an enrichment plant is 
formidable—abouit $2 billion. The 
allure is there ; a company with such 
a pliant might find itself one of the so 4 e 
suppliers of fuel to the worid nuclear 
power market. Then again, if breeder 
reactofTS, which produce more fuel 
than they consume, come into action 
by 1990, the demand for enriched 
uranium could faM off sharply. 

But the Reynolds Metak Company 
wants to take the risk. It has boldly 
asked for permission to build with a 
consortium an entire gaseous dififurion 
plant, one so capacious that it would 
increase the national production of 
nuclear fuel by 50 per cent by the end 
of 'the 1970s. Reynolds is less deterred 
by the cost than are the 20 other 
companies which have shown interest 
because it owns vast reserves of coal 
and water in Wyoming, where the 
pliant would be buik. These two 
ingredients are essential to the gaseous 
diffusion process which uses enormous 
amounts of dectricky in separating 
the lighter isotope U235 from ordinary 
uranium by passing uranium gas 
through porous metal. 

rhe AEG would probably like other 
American companies to invest in the 
alternative technique for enrichment 


which is being devdoped in Europe. 
This technique, as yet commercially 
unproven, lodks like being dieaper 
in the long run; it separates the 
desired kotope by spinning uranium 
gas in a centrifuge. Until recently the 
AEG had shot private industry out of 
centrifuge research almost entirely 
because it feared that ithe technique, 
once mastered, would become a 
cheap bomb-spreader throughout the 
world. But the oommisslion is more 
relaxed now. The existence of the 
intemationail treaty against the pxoK- 
femtion of nuclear weapons means 
that there is less danger than before 
of encouraging the making of bombs. 
And 'the AEG, prodded by the Nixon 
Administiration, recognises that 
American industry needs to share the 
techmeal expertise of isotope separa¬ 
tion which is now being acquired by 
foreign companies with their govern¬ 
ments’ firm approval. 


Black Africa _ 

Washington, DC 

Was'hington’s pcflice had estimated 
that about 3,000 people would turn 
out last weekend to protest against the 
policies of the American and other 
governments toward black Africa. 
But as whites found themselves sitting 
in unexpected traffic jams k became 
obvious that the African Liberation 
Day mardh was a big affair. About 
12,000 blacks took part in what was 
the largest all-black march in living 
memory. It was peaceful and orderly, 
unHke the demonstration 'the previous 
weekend against the Vietnam war, in 
w'hich only 7,5CX) people participated. 

The black protestors walked five 
miles through the capital past the 
South African embassy, the State 
Department and finally to the Wash¬ 
ington monument. There they listened 
to speeches proclaimfing black solidarity 
and nationalism and condemning the 
United States, Portugal, France, 
Britain, Wc.st Germany and Israel for 
their policies toward Africa. American 
corporations rhat do business with 
South Africa, such as the Gulf Oil 
Corporation and the Polaroid Corpora¬ 
tion, also came under fire* 

The march was supported by 
moderates and radiicals, by politicians, 
clergymen, educators and entertainers. 
A handful of well-known black leaders 
gave speeches. But the success of die 
march was due almosit entirely to the 
local and little-known organisers in 
Washiwton and the hard work of 52 
local offices across the country. 


amuioan smvBV 
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In the past 'there has been little 
solidarity or ^despread organisation 
among black Americans in support of 
black Africans. Such protests as these 
have been smaW and q>asinodic. But 
the demonstration last weekend was 
only part of a much wider plan to 
bring pressure to bear on the Adminis¬ 
tration, on Congress and on corpora¬ 


tions to change their present policies. 

The Senate made its sexvtiments clear 
tMs week when it voted to delete 
from a bill authorising money for the 
State Department an amendment 
which would have reintroduced 
sanctions against imports from 
Rhodesia of strategic goods such as 
chrome ore. Congress voted to lift 
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sanctions last autumn and since then 
50,000 tons of chrome (have been 
imported to add to the vas)t surplus of 
the metal already in the military stock¬ 
pile. Last week the Adminisitration 
came out in favour of preventing trade 
with Rhodesia but iit made no effort 
to persuade key Republicans in the 
Senate that they should support a ban. 


The right to be televised 


Quietly, almost unwittingly, the 
Federal Communications Commission 
has steered the United States toward 
a nationwide experiment making it 
possible for the general public to 
appear on television. Under the FCG’s 
latest rules for cable television, which 
went into effect at the end of March, 
each new cable system in the hundred 
biggest metropolitan areas is required 
to provide at least one channel entirely 
for the use of the public. By 1977 each 
of the nearly 3,000 cable systems 
already operating must also provide a 
public access channel. These are to be 
open to all comers, on a first-come, 
first-served basis, with no charge, no 
cejisorship and no advertising. Tele¬ 
vision is to become, like the printing 
press, a medium for free speech. 

The reason why public access is to 
be forced on the growing cable industry, 
as it never has been on the established 
broadca.st industry, is that most cable 
systems have more channels available 
than they can fill. Their usual function 
is to relay television programmes by 
wire, providing superior reception 
(especially for colour) than can be 
received over the air. For this conveni¬ 
ence, subscribers pay about $5 a month. 
But the cable can carry from 12 to 
24 channels and in future the FCC 
wants some of the.se to be used for 
a great variety of new television 
services. For example, cable operators 
will have to allocate free channels for 
the use of local governments and local 
schools as well as one for the public. 

Public access television exists already 
—^just barely. Much attention, perhaps 
too much, has been focused on the two 
channels which have been operating in 
New York City aince last summer. So 
far the results have been uncertain. 
Many of the programmes have been dull; 
only a tiny fraction of the potential 
audience of 200,000 has been watching. 
The costs of offering a free service 
have not been negligible; the two cable 
firms involved provide studios, 
cameras, videotape equipment and a 
bit of professional advice to their public 
usen. At first there were only about 
eight hours a week of public 
programmaB but these have now expan¬ 
ded to 200 hours. All these have been 
taped in advance. This is partly because 


the companies lack facilities for live 
prugramming—their studios arc tiny 
and staffs limited—but also because 
they arc afraid of being held respon¬ 
sible for any libel or obscenity which a 
public user might utter. 

"I'lic service will probably be most 
useful to efficient organisations want¬ 
ing to reach a particular specialised 
audience at regular intervals. The 
government-supported Deafness 
Research and Training Centre has 
been one of the early steady program¬ 
mers, but the costs and technical 
difficulties of preparing shows for the 
deaf have been discouraging. There 
has been more enthusiasm about a 
.series for the elderly poor—but again 
the costs mounted up. National and 
religious groups look like becoming 
steady users. The Friends of Haiti, a 
band of exiles, have signed on, as have 
Japanese and Italian organisations 

A promising .source of programmes 
for public access television arc young 
film makers. They do not mind if only 
a handful of viewers sec their film, for 
they can send out postcards and make 
telephone calls to try to make sure 
that the right few are watching. There 
seems also to be a good supply of 
individual scholars, artists and citizens 
eager 40 be televised—‘gospel singers, 
sculptors, literary critics, black 
leaders, comedians and professors 
have all turned up. 

For a genuinely rthcering example 
of what public access television might 
become, however, one must go to 
Boston. There the superb non¬ 
commercial television station, WGBH, 
has become the first in the Uniicd 
States to turn a segment of broadcast 
time over to the public. WGBH has 
nothing to do with cable television. 
Its programmes go out over the air 
to whomever can receive them. But 
WGBH is one of the few conventional 
television stations in the United 
States to have two channels at its 
command. So it can afford to devote 
one to programmes that arc of 
interest only to a few people. 

Each weekday evening WGBH puts 
out “Catch 44“ for half an hour. 
Most of the programmes are live and, 
because WGBH is a professional broad¬ 
casting organisation, with sophisticated 



My friend the policeman 


equipment, ample studio space and 
expert staff, its public access program¬ 
ming is livelier than that yet seen in 
New York. The station provides 
professional advice for those who 
want it and will supply a moderator for 
panel discussions. It forbids just 
four things; appealing for money, 
obscenity, incitement to violtmce and 
attacks on private individuals. 

Catch 44’s list of users is impressive: 
Families for Interracial Adoption, 
Society for Krishna Consciousness, 
Polaroid Revolutionary Workers Move¬ 
ment, the John Birch Society, Trap- 
hole Brook Protection Association, 
Homof^ile League of Boston, My 
Friend the Policeman and Gamblers 
Anonymous. 

Perhaps the potential of public access 
television can only be achieved through 
an alliance with non-commercial 
broadcasting, with its professional 
expertise and commitment to public 
service, and cable television, with its 
superior reception and capacity to 
reach pinpointed specialised audiences. 
At the moment, no one is bold enough 
to say that the FCC’s new rules can 
by themselves force the cable television 
industry to provide a fair and spirited 
public access service in most major 
cities. T»cal governments may have to 
take on more responsibility for regulat¬ 
ing the performance of the cAble 
companies within their jurisdiction. 
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'miatwii’ll be missing if 
you doifi: fly Ibe new 

baudi Arabian Airlines 


Progress is a continuing affair with Saudi Arabian Airlines so we’d like 
to keep you up to date with all our latest moves to improve our passenger 
and cargo services in the air and on the ground. 


New name 

Because it seemed so 
popular, we've adopted our 
Trade' name. Saudia. 

It's short, easy to say and 
remember. And we hope 
you will say it. Often. 


New-Improved 
Schedules 
All 4-Engine 
Boeing-Fanjets 

■ Non Stop - 
London /Jeddah. 

■ Four ^lights 
wf^ekly Furope/ 

SfUJdi Arabia 

B f-ister service to | 

Gii'l Nev/Might" 
London/Rome/lMiahran. 

■ All Cargo flights - Boeing 707 s - 
the only schodul?d service 
burope /Saudi AMbia. 

■ Plus increased )et service in 
Saudi Arabia and Mid Fast 
to Karachi-Bombay-Yemen, 
(Boeing 707s and 73Vs). 



New ticket offices- 
and more of them 

They don't just look more modern 
and efficient. They are more modern 
and efficient. And so are the 
courteous, well-trained personnel 
who serve you. New offices have 
recently opened in Bombay, 

Jeddah, Rome, Sanaa 
and soon Cairo 
Amman, Mecca, 

Riyadh, Dhahran 
Medina, Karachi 
with more 
on the way. 



New Cargo terminai- 
London Haathrow 

It isn't only the building that's new and 
better. The service that goes with It is too. 

Now Bofidad Wardhausa 
inJaddah 

No-one can touch it for efficiency. 

And no-one can touch your cargo. 
tt'8 all under cover and well protected. 


Nawall-carg«i0ts 

Only Saudia fly all-cargo Boeing 707s 
London, Frankfurt then non-stop to 
Saudi Arabia. It's the fastest service, 
the only scheduled service and a fully- 
palletised service. And our new improved 
cargo facilities at London (Heathrow) 
and in Jeddah, mean we're just as 
efficient on the^round too. 
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SUPERB FREE GIFTS! 


6ex±ii^ [Hints special^ (»minissioiied 
fixHH marine anist Laurence B^ky 



“Kirecrest", reproduced here, is. ihc first in this 
series, all depicting incidents from famous 
single-handed cruises. They are exclusive 
to Yachting Monthly, and “Fireciesl'' it> youis, 
absolutely free, when you buy our June issue. 

From original charcoal and chalk drawmg‘ on a 
grecn-ish grey background, these prints, on high 
grade paper, are perforated for easy removal and 
designed forfrarning. Details of frames available 
are given in each issue containing a free print. 

Wc suggest you pul in a regular order so that you 
can collect all six. The other five are Suhailu 
Spray, Lively Lady, Gypsy Moth IV -and Islander. 
Start with Number One in our June Navigation 
issue which also features a preview of the Observer 
Single-handed TransAtlantic Race and an interview 
with Francis B. Crooke, a centenarian in June. 



New 

wMe4>ody 

look 

OntySaudia 737s 
have the new 
widebody look, 
with new 
'Twin 'Seats' in 
Economy. 

All our 4>engin6 
Boeings will also 
have the new 
livery outside and 
colourful interior 
decor, also with 
'Twin-seats' 
in Economy. 


Newbusimts 
advisory sarviea 

Saudi Arabia is big business and 
we can help make it your business. 
Step into any Saudia office In Europe 
and we will assist you with market 
knowledge, arrange itineraries 
and business leads. 



Now livery 

We think you’ll go for our smooth 
new livery in green, white and blue. 
A big Saudia on the fuselage and 
out emblem on an all-green tail 
mean you can 
spot us easily. 





Now fleet 

Our new fleet of 737s, now in service, 
throughout Saudi Arabia and the Middle 
East, are the latest and most advanced 
short-haul jets in the world. They’re as 
wide as our 707s - and just z 
comfortable. Their new 
fan-jet engines have 
more power, so the 
range is longer ar^ 
the take-offs 
arc shorter. 



Now 

improved 

reservations 

Increased 
telephones - 
electronic 
communications 
modernized 
procedures 
will pleasantly 
surprise you 
In fa'.:ter “ 
more reliable 
service. 



All this and Experience too: 

1972 is Saudia's 27th year of dependable air transport 
And we're serving 47 cities in Europe - Africa - Mid-East - ^sia! 


I \J> 
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SALO ARABIAN ARUNES 
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All those t)ond5i having been sold, this armounc^mont appears as a matter of record only. 
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KLEINWORT, BENSON, LONSDALE 

LIMITED 

$ 25.000,000 
81/4 percent. Bonds 1987 


KREDIETBANK S.A. LUXEMBOURGEOISE 


BANK OF AMERICA LIMITED 


GOLDMAN, SACHS & CO. 

SWISS BANK CORPORATION 
(Overseas) Limited 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & SMITH 

Securities Underwriter Limited 

KLEINWORT, BENSON LIMITED 


ALGEMENE BANK NEDERLAND N V 


AMERICAN EXPRESS SECURITIES S A 


AMSTERDAM ROTTERDAM BANK N.V 


ASSOCIATED JAPANESE BANK (INTERNATIONAL) ASTAIRE A CO. BACHE S CO. JULIUS BAER INTERNATIONAL BANCA COMMERCIALE ITALIANA 

1 nmr. I liicnrpur.i(n(l limirnil 

BANCA NAZIONALE DEL LAVORO BANCA PROVINCIALE LOMBARDA BANCO AMBROSIANO BANCO Dl ROMA/COMMERZBANK AG/CREDIT LYONNAIS DANK OF AMERICA 

irti-iiXr Ari<i.i,iin 

THE BANK OF BERMUDA BANK MEES & HOPE NV BANKERS TRUST INTERNATIONAL BANOUE AMERIBAS BANQUE DU BENELUX • LA LUXEMBOURGEOISE 8.A 


AHNHOLD AND S. BLEICHROEDER. INC 
BANCA COMMERCIALE ITALIANA 


BANOUE BLYTH 


BANQUE OE BRUXELLES S A. 


BANOUE EUROPEENNE OE TOKYO 


BANOUE FRANQAISE DU COMMERCE EXTERIEUR 


BANQUE GENERALE DU LUXEMBOURG S.A 


BANOUE OE L’INDOCHINE 


BANOUE INTERNATIONALE A LUXEMBOURG S.A. 


BANOUE LAMBERT 8.C.S. 


BANOUE LOUIS OREYFUS 


BANQUE RATIONALE OE PARIS 


BANOUE OE NEUFLIZE, SCHLUMBERGER, MALLET 


BANQUE POPULAIRE SUISSE (UNDERWRITERS) S.A 
BANOUE DE L UNION EUROPEENNE 


BARING BROTHERS S CO., 

I iiiiiii'j 

BEAR, STEARNS A CO. 


BANOUE PRIVEE S A. 


BANOUE DE L'UNION PARISIENNE 


BANOUE ROTHSCHILD 

BANOUE WORMS 


H ALBERT OE BARY A CO. N V. 
JOH. BERENBERG. GOSSLER A CO. 


BAYERISCHE HYPOTHEKEN - UNO WECHSEL • BANK 


BANQUE DE PARIS ET 0E8 PAYS<BA8 
BANOUE OE SUEZ ET DE L'UNION DE8 MINES 
BARCLAYS BANK INTERNATIONAL 
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BANK BAYERISCHE VEREINSBANK 


BERQENS PRIVATBANK 


BERLINER HANDELS-OESELL8CHAFT • FRANKFURTER BANK^ 


CAPITALFIN INTERNAZIONALE S.p.A. CAZENOVE A CO. -LA CENTRALE» FINANZIARIA GENERALE S.p.A. CHARTERHOUSE JAPHET CHRISTIANIA BANK OG KREDITKASSE 
CLARK. DODGE A CO. COMMERCIAL BANK OF KUWAIT S A.K. CONTINENTAL BANK S.A. COSMOS BANK (OVERSEAS) CREDIT COMMERCIAL DE FRANCE 


CLARK. DODGE A CO. COMMERCIAL BANK C 

Inrflip jr'ilp.l 

CREDIT general OE BELGIQUE S.A. OE BANQUE 


CONTINENTAL BANK S.A. 


CREDIT COMMERCIAL DE FRANCE 


CREDIT INOUSTRIEL D'ALSACE ET OE LORRAINE 


CREDIT SUISSE (BAHAMAS) 


CREDITO ITALIANO 


CREDITANSTALT-BANKVEREIN THE OAIWA SECURITIES CO..LTO. OEN OANSKE LANOMANDSBANK RICHARD DAU8 A CO. THE DELTEC BANKING CORPORATION 


DEUTSCHE QIROZENTRALE - DEUTSCHE KOMMUNALBANK - 


OEWAAY. CORTVRIENDT INTERNATIONAL 8.A. 
«l SECURITIES A CO. EDILCENTRO 8.p A. 


DEUTSCHE BANK DEUTSCHE QIROZENTRALE - DEUTSCHE KOMMUNALBANK - DEUTSCHE LXNOERBANK OEWAAY. CORTVRIENDT INTERNATIONAL 8.A. 
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DILLON. READ OVERSEAS CORPORATION DRESDNER BANK DREXEL FIRESTONE EASTMAN DILLON, UNION SECURITIES A CO. EDILCENTRO 8.p A. 
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EURAMERICA INTERNATIONAL EUROCAPITAL S.A FIDI-MILANO 8.p.A. FINACOR THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION FLEMING. SUEZ, BROWN BROTHERS 
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HAMBROSBANK HANDELSBANK IN ZURICH (OVERSEAS) R. HENRIOUE5 JR. HILL SAMUEL A CO. HOABE A CO, COVETT 


THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION 


JARDINE FLEMING A COMPANY 


KREDIETBANK N.V KUHN. LOEB A CO. INTERNATIONAL KUWAIT INVESTMENT COMPANY S.A.K. LAZARD BROTHERS A CO.. LAZARO FREREB A CIE 
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Liimitfd Limited Incorporated 
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A talkative tribe _ 

A miORY OF ZIONISM 

By Walter Laqueur. 

Weid0nfeld and Nicdson. 6S6 pages. 
£ 8 , 50 . _ 

The shelves of the Zionbt Archives in 
Jerusalem stretch for two miles: the 
Zionists were, Professor Laqueur 
remarks, a talkative tribe. ** Men musft 
put noise to use—^and still despise it/’ 
wrote Theodor Herzl, whose “Juden- 
staat/’ published in i8g6, was the 
founding polemic of modern political 
Zionism. Zionism was then a romantic 
creed ; but Hend, himself an emanci¬ 
pated cosmopolitan, believed that 
despite nineteenth-century emancipa¬ 
tion in western Europe Jews would 
never be assimilated. B> 1933, when 
Nahum Sokolow told the ei^teenth 
Zionist Congress that It is dangerous 
to talk, but even more dangerous to be 
silent/’ Heizl’s pessimism was beginning 
to be gravely borne out by experience. 
But is that right ? Did Hitler pro¬ 
vide zioniism widi a cause for all time ? 
Or did he obscure the issue of how 
much the Jews wanted to assimilate ? 
Professor Laqueur cannot answer that; 
he can only aigue, on the one hand, 
that the Zionist prognosis proved, in the 
first half of the twentieth century, more 
correct than anti-zionist optimism 
among Jews; on the other hand, that 
assimilation of rootless Jews grows 
ever easier in pluralistic modem 
societies which have themselves become 
rootless. But the argument itself has 
altered ; after 1948, when his book 
ends, Zionism became something else 
again. 

It was. Professor Laqueur maintains, 
bom of anti-eemitism but also of 
emancipation—“a product of Europe, 
not of the ghetto.” He has not, he says, 
written an essay in the philosophy of 
history and his critique of Zionism is 
provided piecemeal, unobtrusively and 
in particular contexts. On the ziomsts 
themselves he writes crilically and vrith 
candour ; on their attitude to assimi¬ 
lation, which grew into one of moral 
rectitude and disgust; on the narrow¬ 
mindedness and ^uarrek of the leaders 
of the second aliya^ of whom only ” a 
few ever completely transcended the 
concqptSi tastes and moral and cul^- 



Herzl: putting noise to use 


tural standards of the little towns of 
White Russia and the Ukraine.” Anti- 
zionist Jews get a fuM, if not an 
equal, voice . from the Anglo-Jewish 
establishment of the early 1900s to 
Isaac Deu'tiicher, their views are treated 
seriously and with attention, as they 
should be. On non-Jewish help and 
oppcDsition, Professor Laqueur is equally 
just ; though a slight unfamiliarity 
with the names of British politicians 
mairs his account of the Balfour 
declaration. He car even discuss the 
events of 1948 with coolness ; his 
detachment only ciacks under the 
weight of Nazi atrocities, when Zionism 
became for the Jews a straw on the 
murderous seas of Europe. I'his back¬ 
fires somewhat into his account of Pales¬ 
tine in the 1930s, but only at die very 
end of this long, profound and alto¬ 
gether admirable piece of work does he 
allow himself an apologia lor zionism. 
The Zionists, he writes, were “ guilty of 
having behaved like other peoples— 
only with some delay due to historical 
circumstances.” If by some fortunate 
chance they had become nationalistic 
before the Arabs—in, say, the mid- 
mneteenth century, th^ would have 
established themselves without criticism. 
Does the verdict then depend upon the 
fate of Israel? No, Professor Laqueur 
writes: 

The survival and prosperity ui the state 
will not by itself demonstrate the 
justice of the zioniit cause, just as its 


failure would not provi^ its injustice 
I'hat is absolutely right, and a fair 
reniinder to Israelis Tlic rationtate 
of then state’s existence depends on an 
inevitable progression of evente, a pro¬ 
gressive fait accompli: deny, honestly 
enough, lihat this creates justice 
and you have to fall back on the argu¬ 
ment that a sorely tried people could 
only be expected to work out their own 
salvation. So they could: but other 
peoples, left with the unpopular burden 
of impartiality, could not then be 
expected to be always on the Zionist 
side. 

Spying begins at home 

A HISTORY OF THE RUSSIAN SECRCT 
SCRVICE 

By Richard Deacon. 

Mulier. 576 pages. £5.80. 

Each state hats its own group sub¬ 
conscious which determines the limits 
and the continuity of its policies; and 
it is often seated in one particular organ 
—in Britain it is by tradition located in 
the Treasury, in France perhaps in the 
Conseil d’Etat, and in Russia un¬ 
doubtedly in the Secret Police. Mr 
Richard Deacon traces its growth from 
the Oprichnina of Ivan the Terrible, 
tlie Tainy Prikaz of Czar Alexis, the 
Special Office of the Czar under Peter 
the Great, the Third Section under 
Nicholas I and the Ochiana under the 
later Czars down to the Cheka under 
Lenin, the OGPU, the NKVD, the 
NKGB, MVD and MGB and all those 
grim twentieth-century initials. As an 
English visitor, John Spencer, wrote in 

1703: 

It nuitters not whether Russia had a 
Special Office for Seruntie or not, when 
such an office is clearly established, all 
Russians and all foreigners therein know 
onhe too clearly of its existence. When 
some benevolent ruler a»t a stroke of his 
pen ends this Office, one still knows that 
all one's < orrespondence is opened, that 
one IS followed everywheic and that the 
ruler of Russia continues to have all the 
informattion which previously he gained 
through the very office he destroyed. 

In Russia, in fact, as the author 
shows, spying began early and began at 
home. It was carried abroad as a pro* 
jection of the activities of the internal 
secret police. Its scale and its methods 
have developed on consistent lines 
regardless of regime. They include 
alx)ve all the use of the double agent 
and the agent-provocateur, of whom 
Azeff the Ochrana agent with 
hia extraordinary caarecr, extend¬ 
ing over nearly a quarter of a century 
and several major assassination plots, is 
the classic example. There were many 
more like him both before and after the 
revolution and Mr Deacon lists most 
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Secret Police HQ seat of continuity 

of them But he omits one of the most 
remarkable Malinovsky, the Ochrana 
police spy who was a member of 
I €nin's Central Committee and leadei 
ot the Bolsheviks in the Duma This is 
surprising, since the authoi is not back- 
waid in discovering Russian agents 
everywhere- Jack the Ripper, Peter the 
Painter, Sir Basil Zaharoff and Stalin 
himself, whom he believes to have been 
an Ochrana spy There has been much 
aiguineni on this last point and the 
evidence against Stalin is not convinc¬ 
ing But Mi Deacon does not argue the 
point , he ]ust assumes that it is so 
He traces a diiect—or perhaps one 
should sa\ deviou’^—line from that 
most eiiigmatu of double agents, Sidney 
Reilly (who, he thinks, informed the 
Cheka of the inner workings of the 
Biitish Secret Service), down to Kim 
Philby He runs another from Peter 
Capit/a and I ev Landau and Luise 
Meitner, the nuclear physicists, through 
Trinity College, Cambridge, down to 
Alan Nunn May the atom spy He casts 
his net very wide and comes up with a 
fifth and a sixth man in the Foreign 
Office and British Secret Service, in 
addition to Burgess, Maclean, Philby 
and Blake He tells many colourful 
stories about Russian agents abroad 
(whom lie estimates at between 600,000 
and im) These would supply the 
material for many novels—some of 
which have already been wntten, by 
Conrad and others But few sources are 
given and no distinction is made 
between the “five star ’ (certain) and 
the “ one star ” (highly dubious) stones 
Some of Mr Deacon’s judgments—as 
wfien he speaks of Malenkov defeating 
Bcria with the help of the army—do 
not inspire confidence , and space 
should have been found in his 576 
pages for the vital role tshe Soviet 
Secret Service has played in the east 


European countries, and particularly 
in the invasion of Czechoslovakia He 
has not provided the analysis of the 
Soviet subconscious one had hoped for 
But his book is a colouiful panorama, 
which will leave the reader searching 
for a iniCTophonc under every table 

Pursuit of the 
millennium _ 

THE FIFTH MONARCHY MEN 

By B S Capp 

Faber 315 pages £5 25 

Nothing makes seventeen th-ceniuiy 
England seem so 1 emote from us as 
Its millenananism The allegorical 
prophecies and the chronological 
arithmetic of Daniel and Revelations 
gnpj^ed not only the preachers and 
the uneducated but Pym, Milton and 
even Newton Dr Capp draws careful 
distinctions The “ apocalyptic school 
was passive and pessimi'^tic the world 
would get worse before its end, which 
men could do notlnng to hasten At 
the other extreme, Utopians strove foi 
then carthlv paradise, progressive 
rather than cataclysmic in its comint*^ 
Between these, true millenariaxiism 
saw the rule of the saints a cliviiir 
plan which the eject must help to fulfil 
The second coming, predicted and 
inevitable, could lie hiought nearer by 
rigid virtue, physical victories over evil 
or radical social and poliitical reforms 
Dr Capp has already insisted, in 
opposition to Mr W M Lamoni’s 
claim to find millenananism even m 
Laudian episcopacy, on its essentially 
“ centnfugal ” character He now gives 
US a scholarly but never ponderou 
history of the group thfit displayed its 
most practical and militant aspects 
Daniel’s four kingdoms, whose rise and 
fall would precede the rule of the 
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saints were commonly named as Baby- 
lontUm, Assyrian, Grecian and Roman. 
The last could be extended as required : 
and English millenarians saw their 
country as the destroyer of the Roman 
Antichrist* The execution of Charles I, 
and the widespread European rebel¬ 
lions, invited new interpretations : tliis 
was the moment for the army of the 
saints to inaugurate Christ’s kingdom. 
But both Cromwell and the Rump 
Parliament proved lamentably un- 
apocalyptic. In 1651 a group of 
preachers, denouncing all existing gov¬ 
ernments as “pieces of the fourth mon¬ 
archy,” prepared to establish the fifth. 

“ The Fifth Monarchy movement,” 
says Dr Gapp, “ emerged as a reaction 
to fading, not rising, expectations.” But 
it was more than one sect among 
many, Major-General Harrison, regi¬ 
cide and Cromwell’s clo.sest associate 
in the expulsion of the Rump, belonged 
to it. The dozen Fifth Monarchists in 
Barebone’s Parliament were among the 
leading activists. When Cromwell 
dissolved that too, “ the Fifth Mon¬ 
archists went into permanent and 
unwavering opposition”. They rebelled 
against the Protectorate, and no less 
fervently and ineffectually against the 
restored monarchy. 

The story of the leaders, the pamph¬ 
lets and the rising has been told before. 
To show for the first time the character 
of the movement as a whole Dr Capp 
has applied modern research techniques 
in one of the most difficult of all fields, 
that of the propertyless townsmen. 
Two-fifths of the Fifth Monarchy 
groups were in London, the rest mainly 
in the towns and ports of southern 
England and East Anglia, with a less 
firmly attached body in Wales. Apart 
from the preachers and the few 
officers their members were servants, 
mechanics, apprentices and women. 
They had specific practical demands 

law reform, the abolition of tithe 
and the reduction of taxes. War on the 
Dutch and protection of the cloth 
trade could advance the moment when 
the meek should inherit the earth. A 
very few hinted that redistribution of 
the estates of the ungodly would help 
too. Dr Capp refuses to see the Fifth 
Monarchists as successors to the Level¬ 
lers : saints on the whole had no use 
for democracy. They were part of 
England’s unique moment of near¬ 
revolution, and also of the ancient and 
universal “ pursuit of the millennium.” 
But they belonged also to a tradition 
that has outlived the millennium itself 
-the belief that the smallest and least 
significant group of men can challenge 
the greatest powers and evdls. 
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Land of slaves 

THAT GflEBCE MIGHT STILL BE FREE 

By William St Clair. 

Oxford University Press, 420 pages. 
£ 5 ^_ 

It is fortuitous that Mr St Clair’s 
detailed and scholarly study of the part 
played by the philhdienes in the Greek 
war of independence appears at a time 
when the present .state of Greece is 
arousing so much international interest. 
Bui though the book concentrates on 
the Europeans who set out to fight 
alongside the (keeks in their uprising 
against their 'Furkish masters, the 
examination of the motives that 
impelled them has some relevance to 
the present debate. 

The revolt in 1821, which resulted in 
tlie killing of upward of 20,000 Turkish 
men, women and children in a matter 
of w'eeks, struck a chord in the minds 
of educated Europeans. Literary phil- 
helhsrn, thanks in great measure to 
Byron, was already the vogue: the 
news from Greece .seemed to confirm 
the romantic conception that the 
modern (keeks were indeed the 
descendants and heirs of the supermen 
who created the patadise that was 
ancient (keece. The moment of 
regeneration had arrived : a new 
Hellas was about to be born. 

I’liat all this wa.s pure myth the 940 
philhcllenes were to discover to their 
cost as soon as they put foot on Greek 
.-.oil, I'hey found themselves among 
a saviige, untrustworthy and dl- 
discipliiied people who as the war 
progressed showed themselves to be 
concerned with fighting each other 
more than the remaining d’urkish 
garrisons. For their part the Greeks 
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witnessed Europeans, who had come to 
help them, duelling with each other, 
wearing fancy military uniforms and 
attempting to form conventional mili¬ 
tary units which were totally alien to 
the ideas of brigand chiefs. 

It adds up to a sorry tale of 
treachery, financial scandals and 
personal rivalries which might have 
ended very differently had not the 
Turkish fleet been sunk at Navarino. 
And even that was accidental. But 
while Mr St Clair looks at the war as 
it involved the philhellcnes his work 
encompasses the backgrounds and tiie 
personalities of the figures whose names 
are now associated with the myth of 
the glorious fight for Greek freedom ; 
Byron, Noimann, Gordon, Stanhope, 
Fabvier, Baleste, Cochrane and many 
others. As fascinating are the sketches 
of the Greek leaders such as Hyp- 
silantes, Mavrocordato, Colocotrones 
and Ody.sseus. Mr St Clair’s diligent 
and wide re.search has paid a rich 
dividend. He has added to the book’s 
value by including many portraits, 
paintings and maps. 

Ruskin improved 

SUBLIME A1SH) NS^TRUCTIVE 
Edited by Virginia Surtees. 

Michael Joseph. 290 pages, £6. 

It is difficult to think of Ruskin except 
as a man cosseted by his parents—when 
he was well on in life his father insisted 
on opening all his son’s letters—and 
then, across this dubious picture, falls 
the shadow of Effie Gray. Mrs 
Virginia Surtees writes of Ruskin 
being “ liberated ” from his wife ; 
those who.se sympathies are with that 
unfortunate young bride would be 
inclined to put it the other way round. 
But there wa.s a solid substance in 
Ruskin ; in “ Modern Painters ” and 
the “ Seven Lamps of Architecture,” 
to say nothing of his labours in work¬ 
ing men’s institutes. Perhaps Lady 
Waterford, one of the three recipients 
of this group of letters edited by Mrs 
Surtees, sums it up best: ** Ruskin is 
the reverse of the man I like and yet 
his intellectual part is quite my ideal.” 

These letters to three such 
contrasting women, Lady Waterford 
herself, Anna Blundcn, a reasonably 
gifted artist with no background or 
money, and Ellen Heaton, a bustling, 
bouncing Yorkshirewoman who con¬ 
sulted Ruskin over her picture-buying, 
show him in a new, more sympathetic 
light. They are surprisingly attractive, 
full of sound sense and by no n^ans 
without a certain ironic humouri He 
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writes to the three in much the same 
relaxed style, though with differing 
emphasis. To Lady Waterford he is 
almost invariably severe about her 
painting technique and application 
(“You have never learned perspective 
—you have never drawn a correct 
outline—you have never made an 
earnest chiaroscuro .study of any¬ 
thing”); to Ellen Heaton he is admir¬ 
ably precise on those questions of 
money with which the correspondence 
i.s primarily concerned. 

It is the letters to Anna Blundeii, 
however, which show what an under¬ 
standing and human person he could 
be. Anna imagined herself to be in love 
with him and insisted on treating him 
as a kind of George Best of the cultural 
world of the time, but his exaspera¬ 
tion with her never degenerates into 
cruelty. Ilis handling of her, indeed, 
is exemplary in its down-to-earth 
common sense and firmness (“ If you 
are sure you can behave properly and 
not look pale and wretched—^you may 
come ”), and he is always ready to 
encourage her painting as against her 
advances. 

Mrs Surtees has been meticulous in 
her researches—rather too much so. 
There are sometimes eight or nine 
notes to a single short letter, embodied 
in the text and not confined to the 
bottom of tlie page, and on occasions 
they act as an irritant. Surely because 
Ellen Heaton sent the Ruskin house¬ 
hold some plums it is not necessary to 
aefd a note to the effect that the 
Illustrated London News of September 
29, 1855, reported that “an excel¬ 
lent crop of Orleans plums from 
Worcestershire was being marketed.” 
But just as she can, on occasion, write 
splendidly rounded Jamesian mtences, 
so in this correspondence does Ruskin 
sometimes raise his eyes to the hills and 
set down his not ignoble visions. 
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Inside USA, 1972 

THE MEQASTAT^ OF AMERICA 

By Neal R. Peirce. 

W. H, Norton, New York. 694 pages. 
$12J95. 

THE ALMANAC OF AMERICAN 

pouncs 

By Michael Barone, Grant Ujifusa 
and Douglas Matthews. 

Macmillan. 1,055 pages. £4,95. 

PARTY SIBENGTH IN THE UNITED 
STATES, 1872-1970 

By Paul T. David. 

University Press of Virginia. 323 
pages. $975. 

Mr Peirce is engaged on a project 
which would daunt most people: a 
one-man survey of the 50 states. The 
similarity to John Gunther’s famous 
“ Inside USA ” is not coincidental ; 
indeed, before he died, Gunther gave 
the enterprise his blessing. But the trail 
which Gunther blazed a generation 
ago is now a vast, thundering motor¬ 
way ; the growth and the complexity 
of American society defy capture in a 
single volume. 

What we have here are the 10 major 
states—major in terms of population, 
but also in wealth, trade and problems. 
Almost all contain a huge metropolitan 
area ; almost all are marginal poli¬ 
tically ; and to Mr Peirce they are the 
.scene of “ much of the essential action ” 
in the United States. Regional volumes 
on the rest are to follow, but this is 
the main dish. For each state Mr 
Peirce gives history, geography, an 
account of its people and how they earn 
their livings, descriptions of politics 
and leading politicians (his own admira¬ 
tion goes out to Governor Rockefeller) 
and some inkling of its special prob¬ 
lems. All is done witli the enlightened 
expertise which one would expect from 
a man of Mr Peirce’s experience and 
contacts: for nine years he was the 
jx>litical editor of the CongressionaJ 
Quarterly, the weekly review of Con- 
gre.ss and politics, and he later helped 
to found its rival, the Centre for Poli¬ 
tical Research. 

Mr Peiroe writes well and clearly, if 
not with the remembered immediacy of 
Gunther. It is not his fault if the states, 
which he sets out to differentiate, come 
to resenuble one another, especially if 
the book is read in large doses; 
America’s grandeurs and its miseries 
arc becoming more and more homo¬ 
genised. For most readers Mr Peirce’s 
achievement will be to provide them 
with a sweep of information and pers¬ 
pective available nowhere else. But the 
academics and practical politicians may 
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wish that he had been at once deeper 
and more pointed. 

For the do-it-yourself expert on 
the American scene the new “ Almanac 
of American Politics ” brings together 
a host of relevant facts about every 
state and every electoral district in it. A 
rather rough political profile of each 
state, and each of its districts, is fol¬ 
lowed by population and election sta¬ 
tistics, figures,on its economic base, its 
share of federal government spending, 
its past election results, its racial break¬ 
down, the life history of its incumbent 
Senators and Representatives and their 
voting records on controversial issues. 

“ Party Strength in the United 
States,” by contrast, is for the statistical 
scholar. Most of it is given over to the 
records, almost impossible to find else¬ 
where in usable form, of the party 
votes for four offices, by state, for the 
past century. Professor David’s original 
work is the construction of indices from 
these figures to measure comparative 
party strength throughout the period; 
like most statistics, they need a bit of 
explaining—and faith. Professor 
David’s own faith in the future of the 
party system, which many feel is 
breaking up, remains unimpaired. 

A web of connections 

GANDHI'S RISE TO POWER 

By Judith M. Brown. 

Cambridge University Press. 400 
pages. £6.40. 

In 1915, C^andhi stepped offi a boat in 
Bombay with a reputation for little 
more tlian philanthropy and crankiness. 
By Deceinl^r, 1920, he had become vir¬ 
tual dictator of all-India politics and, 
during the following 15 months, not 
only maintained this position but per¬ 
suaded many hard-headed politicians 
to follow him in a remarkable course of 
political action—non-co-operation. This 
book sets out to explain Gandhi’s 
achievement. It is not about ashrams, 
nor theories of ahimsa (non-violence) 
nor even, mercifully, charisrna ; dt aims 
instead to explain Gandhi’s rise to 
power and his ability to hold it, if only 
briefly, in terms of hard political facts. 

Gandhi, it is argued, was successful 
because he could attract as allies a net¬ 
work of brokers who, as leaders of 
caste, communal, economic or regional 
interests, were able to organise support 
for him. So the first part of the l^ok 
illustrates how, between 1915 and 1919, 
Gandhi, by helping peasants against 
landlords in Champaran, fanners 
against revenue officials in Kaira, mill- 
workers against their employers in 
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Ahmedabad and Moslems against tlie 
government of India, built up his web 
of connections. The core is a detailed 
analysis of Gandhi's annus mirabilis 
of 1920 when, by manipulating his con¬ 
nections in an atmosjjhere soured by 
British treatment of 'Turkey and by 
British action over the Amritsar mas¬ 
sacre, he siucceed<xl in persuading the 
Congres.*! first to adopt a programme of 
non-co-operation and tlien to accept 
him as undisputed leader. And the book 
concludes with an assessment of the 
working of non-co-operation and of the 
place of Gandhi and his methods in 
Indian politics. Everything is copiously 
documented witli material from newly 
opened government records and private 
papers, the centrepiece of which is the 
prolific writing and correspondence of 
the Mahatma himself. 

The subject is important ; .so is the 
period of Indian history. Moreover, it 
is virgin territory. 'This book makes a 
daring attempt to explore it—daring, 
because the author chances her arm 
with some general conclusions about 
Indian ix)litics which she does not 
quite sustain, ami liecause her ambitious 
scheme allows her tr) pay only limited 
attention to much recent research work 
on the subject. On Gandhi she has 
much to offer. Above all, she is realis¬ 
tic about his aims and achievements. 
He emerges from her examination as a 
conqueror of Congress yet also a politi¬ 
cal failure, as a shrewd politician yet 
enough of an idealist not to compro¬ 
mise his beliefs to stay in politics. The 
Mahatma could only have a limited 
effect upon Indian politics because his 
aims lay partly outside them. There is 
a lot here for the Gandhi fanatics, but 
less for the general student of politics. 
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An army of earthkeepers 


It was (inevitable that sooner or later 
someone would feel driven to write a 
book that took some of the environ¬ 
mentalists’ wilder arguments apart. 
Right on time for the Stockholm 
environment jamboree comes John 
Maddox’s The Doomsday Syndrome 
(Macmillan, £2.95). As a member of 
the scientific establishment, and editor 
of its most respected journal, Nature, 
Mr Maddox is going to be accused of 
indulging in special pleading for die 
other side. But he has tried to be fair 
and draw a distinction betwen pollu¬ 
tion which nobody wants and every¬ 
one agrees is an offence to civilised 
living, and tlie sort of near-hysteria 
whose latest outward expression is 
the mounting campaign among some 
environmentalists against economic 
growth as such. 

This aspect of die environment 
movement has its origins, Mr Maddox 
thinks, in the terror of radioactive 
fallout that developed immediately 
after the war and ended in the banning 
of nuclear weapon tests above ground. 
The energies built up during the cam¬ 
paign were searching for new outlets 
just when 'the fate Rachel Oarson 
published her inuch-vilified attack on 
pesticides, and the campaigners had 
found themselves a new cause. Mr 
Maddox is a bit unkind to Miss 
Carson ; .she did open the public’s eyes, 
and that is not easily done with 
moderate language. 

From two arch-priests of the move¬ 
ment, Paul and Anne Ehrlich, comes 
a second edition of the all-embracing 
Population, Resources, Environment 
(W. H. Freeman, £4.30 cloth, £2.60 
paperbound). They take side-swipes at 
religion and education as well as at 
the standard targets of pollution, over¬ 
population and the using up of the 
world’s scarce resources. If this is 
strong meat, there are plenty of more 
moderate commentaries about. In To 
Live On Earth by Sterling Brubaker 
(Johns Hopkin.s University Press, 
£3.30) a serious attempt is made to 
analyse whv American society lias 
fallen out of love with growth when 
so much of the ugliness that environ¬ 
mentalists complain about can be 
removed without a great deal of 
trouble. A complicated environmental 
matrix extending over several pages 
will give a good deal of fun to those 
who like that sort of thing. 

A simpler way of putting the same 
kind of argument runs through Earth- 
fceepii^ by Gordon Harrison (Hamish 


Hamilton, £2.50). This is an anti¬ 
growth book which claims that slums 
are not created by poverty but by 
affluence ; they grow in response to 
profit calculations on a number of rich 
men’s ledgers,” not quite the impres¬ 
sion that one gets from a collection of 
rather more scientific papers, Popula¬ 
tion and Pollution, edited by Peter R. 
Cox and John Peel (Academic Press, 
£2.75). One essay, for example, 
explores the pollution levels of towns 
in ancient Egypt. But Mr Harrison 
does have a number of sensible recom¬ 
mendations, based on the need to 
manage production in a way that 
avoids causing pollution, rather than 
on attempts to get rid of pollution 
after it has happened. The same theme 
runs through one of the few relatively 
short environment hooks: Ecological 
Morality by Bruce Allsopp (Muller, 
£1.80). 

Pollution as an ugly fact, rather than 
a new religion, still attracts a good 
deal of attention. Pollute and be 
Damned by Arthur Bourne (Dent, 
through all the usual 
causes of pollution and throws in a 
chapter on drugs for good measure— 
and one on nuclear weapons, in ca.se 
anyone has forgotten them. On a less 
shrill note, and all the better for that, 
is Jeremy Bugler’s Polluting Britain 
(Penguin, 35p). This smacks rather 
more of original work and rather le.ss 
of the cuttings library, deals with a 
good many individual case histories 
and makes useful comments about just 
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how difficult—and expensive—it is to 
turn something like a gravel pit, or 
the holes dug by the brick industry, 
into the pleasant stretches of water 
that industry is always promising to 
leave behind it. 

Water is particularly susceptible to 
pollution, and George Newsom and 
J. Graham Sherratt (Water Pollution^ 
John Sherratt, £6) have written a 
serious, fairly technical British study, 
again with case histories and some 
comments on the workings of the law. 
(All the legal aspects of pollution in 
Britain are summed up in The Law 
Relating to Pollution by J. McLough- 
lin, Manchester University Press, 
£1.44.) 

.An angry attack comes from Way- 
land Rennet in Preservation (Maurice 
Temple Smith, £2.40) on local 
authorities and others who destroy tlie 
townscape ; it does no harm to 
remember that the environment is not 
exclusively concerned with rural calm. 
Nor is it entirely a domestic matter. 
Managing the Environment, a collec¬ 
tion of papers edited by Allen V. 
Knecse, Sidney E. Rolfe and Joseph W. 
Harned and published for the Atlantic 
Council (Pall Mall, £6.25) covers the 
international control of pollution and 
is better documented than most of its 
kind. 

One group of scientists met in 
London last year under the auspices of 
the Giba Foundation to discuss why 
the world was becoming so anti-science. 
Their discussions are published in 
Civilisation and Science: A Ciba 
Foundation Symposium (Elsevier, 
Associated Scientific Publishers, 

And which of all the.se provides the 
best answer to Mr Maddox ? Probably 
Harry Rothman’s Murderous Provi¬ 
dence (Hart-Davis, £‘2.95). Forget the 
off-putting title ; this is a book that 
looks at pollution, not as something 
just discovered, but as the inevitable 
under-belly of human culture. Mr 
Rothman has thought a good deal 
about such problems as those that 
Hindu religious practices raise for 
Asian authorities ; the things that 
happen when rivers are harnessed to 
provide power for poor countries to pull 
themselves up by their bootstraps ; and 
the troubles caused by tourists. None 
of this is very new, perhaps, but it is 
well put. Mr Rothman makes the point 
that while 15 years passed after it was 
demonstrated that chemicals caused 
bladder cancer before k wa« declared 
an industrial disease, it 'took under 
three years to get chemicals banned 
because they killed birds. 
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Tobacco is still king 


I'he profits in Britain’s tobacco 
industry went up proportionately 
faster last year than those of 
any other industry in the 
country- The tobacco companies 
actually look on extra labour. 
For an industry that has been 
so severely battered by doctors 
and politicians, this is a remark¬ 
able track record. It nearly 
amounts to saying that the 
anti-smoking campaign has been 
seen off. The damning report 
by tilo Royal College of 
Physicians last year did tem¬ 
porarily cut down cigarette 
sales by io%—but not for long. 
By the end of the year the 
British addict saw to it that 
total sales were only 4% down 
on the year before. Recent 
statements about the probable 
effects of smoking on unborn 
children seem to have made 
little impact, either. Sales are 
expected to go up by 2%- 
3% this year. 

So the ban on advertising 
cigarettes on television, one of 
the reformers’ great triumphs, 
has turned out to have had 
precious little effect. The 
reformers were a trifle naive 
anyway. I’hc main object of 
tobacco advertising has been to 
increase brand shares rather 
than expand the total market. 
In America, total sales went up 


by 2% during the first telly-less 
year. Some companies probably 
find it a relief not having to 
spend at the old rate merely 
to keep up with the competi¬ 
tion—though admittedly the 
ban makes the launching of 
new brands rather harder. 
Restiictious on cigarette adver¬ 
tising have been introduced in 
other countries besides Britain 
and America. Cigarette ads on 
the telly are banned in Italy 
and several eastern European 
countries, and there arc volun¬ 
tary restrictions elsewhere. The 
Italians do not even allow press 
advertising. 

Many tobacco companies 
have astutely turned to other 
forms of promotion, like helping 
sport: one Arm, Carreras, is 
raising the wind for the British 
Olympic team, besides other 
activities. Cricket is almost 
being kept alive by smokers— 
just as they pay for a good deal 
of the health service. 

Many people in Britain stop 
smoking every year, but large 
numbers of young people start 
every year and the number 
of women smokers is still on 
the increase Of the male 
population over 16 more than 
two-thirds arc now smokers 
(against three-quarters 15 years 
ago); among women, the pro¬ 


portion is still well under half, 
it looks as though new smokers 
just about cancel out those who 
iiave given up. Over the next 
decade consumption in Britain 
should remain more or less 
stable. 

Deductions based on the 
number of cigarettes sold in 
Britain can be a little mislead¬ 
ing. Because of the swing to 
filter tips and the dimini^ing 
length of the average cigarette, 
the amount of tobacco used per 
cigarette has dropped. So the 
total consumption of tobacco 
has declined slightly in the past 
10 years, as shown in the chart. 
But the tobacco companies have 
kept their profits rolling by 
slapping on regular price rises. 
Unless the tax goes up at the 
same time, these price rises 
benefit the manufacturer more 
than meets the eye. Since 66% 
of the cost of a cigarette goes 
in duty, a i % price rise pro¬ 
duces a 3% rise in revenue. 

Britain’s stable tobacco con¬ 
sumption over the next decade 
could be typical of the pattern 
in other western European 
countries. In America, smoking 
is expected to decline. Even so, 
the United Nations Food and 
Agriculture Organisation (FAQ) 
forecasts that the worldwide 
demand for tobacco leaf will 
grow, on average, by 2i% a 
year up to 1980. Most of this 
growth will come from the 
developing and the communist 
countries, although smoking in 
several western industrial coun- 
tric.s, such as Italy and Germany, 
is still on the up. 'Fhe average 
amount smoked in developing 
countries is still so small that 
the health hazard has not 
become a major deterrent there 
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yet, and smoking is likely to 
increase with prosperity. 

Rhodesia's stocks 

At the same time, the 
developing countries will be 
pushing up their share of the 
world production of tobacco 
leaf, if only slowly. At present, 
the United States is easily the 
biggest producer, but its output 
is shrinking. By 1980, 41% of 
the world’s tobacco will be 
produced by third world coun¬ 
tries (against 39% now). Sanc¬ 
tions against Rhodesia have 
helped the developing countries 
to expand their exports. Even 
were sanctions to be lifted, 
many companies would now 
stay with their new suppliers. 
Rhodesia is unlikely ever to 
regain its prc-1965 share of 
world sales. 

In spite of their 20%-plus 
return on capital, many western 
tobacco companies are doing 
their best to diversify. In the 
United States all the leading 
companies have now deleted 
“ tobacco ” from their names, 
and many have gone into the 
food business. In Britain the 
manufacturers* aim, initially, 
was to diversify into production 
which they believed required 
their kind of expertise. Brewer¬ 
ies seemed the obvious target, 
but neither of the big two 
tobacco companica^firitisn- 
American Tobacco (Bats) and 
Imperial Tobacco (Imps)— Has 
yet found a brewery erf the 
right size and price, when they 
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Soap makes a change from tobacco 


divmified into foodj paper and 
peffumefy, they found the 
marketing techniques were very 
different and their tobacco 
expertise was not a great deal 
of help 

'Bats’s excursion mto paper 
has been fraught with diiii^l- 
tics Ihc company—now the 
largest tobacco manufacturer 
in the world, with 20% of the 
free world market and factories 
in 55 countries—bought up 
Wiggins Teape when the paper 
industry was slidmg into a 
recession But its recent acquisi¬ 
tions look more promising Bats 
bought a £34m holding m an 
excellent chain of German 
department stores, Horten AG, 
earlier this year Imps’s food 
section (including Golden Won¬ 
der crisp.») now accounts for 
15% of Its total turnover and 
IS expanding fast, although it 
is still less profitable than the 
tobacco interests 

Here comes Bits 

Bats and Imps will have a 
problem when Britain joins (he 
common market berause their 
agreement on splitting the 
British home and < xport market 


will fall foul of EEC competi¬ 
tion rules This agreement ^tes 
from the turn of the century, 
when a number of American 
producers launched an assault 
on the Bntioh market, trying to 
gam a foothold by massive price 
cuts In response, 13 British 
companies banded together 
to form Imperial Tobacco 
and successfully fought of! the 
challenge In 190^, Imps and 
American Tobacco, then the 
leading American manulacturer, 
struck a deal to avoid further 
throat-cumng in third markets 
They formed a nc\\ company, 
British-American 1 obacco, to 
handle all operations ouisidc 
Britain and the United States 
Initially, both the original 
companies had a 50% slake m 
Bats But in Amciican 

Tobacco ran into an ann-trust 
suit and had to sell its interest, 
so the company became effec¬ 
tively a British ont 1 oday 
Imps holds 28i% of the Bats 
equity. But the old arrangement 
still holds Imps sells no 
tobacco outside Britain, Bats 
none inside Once Britain has 
joined the EEC this will have 
to be changed and talks are 
now being held to work out a 


new arrangement One option 
IS for Imps and Bats to merge 
to form British Imperial 
1 obacco The new Bits would 
b< easily the largest Biitish- 
based company, and the second 
largest in Europe, with annual 
sales of £3 billion a year 

The EEC commission might 
object to such a merger, on 
the ground that the new com¬ 
pany would have a dominating 
shaie of the European market 
Imps already has 65% of the 
British market, and brms like 
Carreras and Gallahcr regard 
It as a price leader But then 
the commission would also have 
to act against the state tobacco 
monopolies m France and Italy, 
winch so dommatc both produc¬ 
tion and distribution that 
foxcign companies like Bat< 
find It hard to get a foothold 

Tastes in the European mar¬ 
ket arc ^till surpnsmgly differ¬ 
entiated The British have 
shown a preference for fluc- 
cuied Virginian tobacco ever 
^mce King James I and VI 
banned the culavation of 
tobacco in Britain to protect 
the Amcncan colonics* trade 
The french like the darker 
tobacco that grows in France 
and in the old French North 
African colonics. The Germans 
smoke a lot of aromatn Balkan 
leaf These differences mean 
that a multinational like Bats 
has to marka different brands 
in each country. But preferences 
ait changing Almost every¬ 
where, lighter tobaccos are 
gaining at the expense of the 
darker, and plain cigarettes arc 
losing out to filter cigarettes 

Tobacco duties arc one of 
the biggest revenue raisers for 
any government There liavc 
been dutj increases in the 
United States and elsewhere 
recently. Britain suffered its 
last rue in 1968, but the intro¬ 


duction of value-added ta\ may 
raise tobacco taxes he rc once 
more Tht Government has 
si ill to decide whcthit tubacco 
will be zcro-iatcd for Vat {like 
petrol) or, if not whether the 
tobacco duty will be reduced 
to compensate for Vat, 01 the 
Vat simply be levied on top. 

Even more worrying for 
British companies is the planned 
harmonisation of tobacco taxes 
in the new Europe of the len 
It looks aA though the har¬ 
monised tax will be related to 
both the value and the weight 
of the tobacco Britain would 
lose out under such a system 
because duty here depends only 
on the weight of tobacco used, 
which tends to be of higher 
quality than the average smoked 
on the conunent Under Euro¬ 
pean rules, British fags would 
bear correspondingly more tax 
The difficulty will be com¬ 
pounded by the subsidies on 
home-grown Euiopean tobaccos 
under the common agricultural 
policy, while imported tobacco 
IS subject to the common 
external tariff 

All the same, the prospects 
for the tobacco industry look 
anything but bleak Consump¬ 
tion forecasts promise reasonable 
if unspectacular growth, and 
diversibcation will gradually 
reduce dependence on tae main 
market. The only real worry 
is that governments might 
introduce more drastic curbs on 
smoking or raise taxes to pro¬ 
hibitive levels on health 
grounds But few governments 
could easily make up the 
revenue they would lose by this. 
Super-high taxes on U^acco 
would also be regressive and 
theicfore poUtiqally unpopular 
Despite the health lobby, the 
tobacco industry looks like 
enjoymg a long and prosperous 
life yet 


Who smokes most? 

Coiisumpt»Ofi per head lb of tobacco 
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Foreign exehaiige 
hasbeena 
lmsinessmanfi8 
headache 
longenongh! 


Let’s not kid ourselves. 

When dealing with so many foreign 
exchange regulations and problems, no 
bank can wave a magic wand and make 
all your headaches vanish. 

But we believe a bank can —and 
should—do everything in its power to 
help 

We do 

We have branches and offices of 
subsidiaries (48 to be exact) all over the 
world to keep us abreast of local market 
information and regulations 


16fh (entiiry wuudi lii by Hdns Balilung 9iUKRe'it$ that tureinn 
exf hangf was a he iclat he even 500 years ago 



And Cenfex—our network of for¬ 
eign exchange desks in major money 
capitals — allows us to handle transac¬ 
tions efficiently With instant access to 
the varying rates, we can produce the 
most attractive exchange rates for our 
clients 

But we do considerably more than 

this. 

We’ll sit down with you. And listen. 

And really try to iron out your own 
particular problems. 

If It’s a time of monetary unrest, 
for instance, and you ask us to evaluate 
your nsks, we’ll show you all the alter¬ 
natives open to you. Then let you decide 
which suits your own business condition 
best. 

We might even suggest you not 
exchange your funds at current rates. 
Or give you alternate banking meth¬ 
ods which will do the same job as an ex¬ 
change of funds, at less cost to you 

We might not be able to end all the 
headaches of foreign exchange. 

But we’ll do all in our power to ease 
the pain. 


innrku Eqim Inttrnatiaad BiBkbiKOirpQnte 

Amtr tan F xpi txs Internatianal Banking Corporation has 48 branches and subsidiaries handling all types of banking transactions all over the wnrid. We le in these 
major ftnaruiuU* nter« Ainsicidam Athens (?) Basle Bombay. Brussels, Calcutta. Cannes, Chittagong, Copenhagen, Dacce, DJakaita, Dilaoeldoif. Florence, Frank- 
nIoiIT nV ifHeidelberg. Hong Kong. Karachi, Kowloon (2). Lahora. Lausanne. London, Lucerne, Lugano, Milan, Monta Carlo, Munich, 
M sLamy Yoerw^w YtoJk ■»*>*- Vmiw (1), Vimiu, Zaneb )o«Mmtioii.l IbMhiiMrtm. 
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How strikes are subsidised 


The railway unions will meet, with the train drivers spurring them on to greater militancy, 
to decide what to do now the ballot has gone so overwhelmingly in their favour. 
Striking is now a financially painless process 


Since the election, this Government has paid out 
around four times as much in social security benefits to 
strikers as the Wilson government did during its entire 
period of office, and so far this year strikers and their 
families have itjceived more 'than £6m. This is partly 
explained by the rise in the scale of supplementary 
benefits last September. But strikes have got bigger and 
last longer. A record 13.5m days were lost last year, 
and nearly as many again have been this year, with seven 
months still to go. When miners or railwayman can 
draw the equivalent of a living wage while on strike, 
they can obviously hold out a very long time, and their 
union has no need to give serious strike pay. Should 
the community at large be asked to subsidise strikes in 
this way ? 

Strikers have three sources of funeb : 

Strike pay : When they can afford it most unions have in 
the past paid out around £5 a week to everyone taking 
part in official strikes. This is now no longer worth doing. 
Income tax refunds: For every week he is on strike, a 
man can claim refunds of tax previously paid. As most 
men pay tax on a pay-as-you-earn basis, they can reclaim 
it immediately on a refund-as-you-don’t-earn basis. The 
average weekly refund for a married man, with two 
children, who earned £30 a week would be £8. 

Social benefits: Since the 1966 Social Security Act was 
passed by the Wilson government, no striker can claim any 
social benefit for himself unless he can show exceptional 
need, which a few still manage to do. In the first quarter 
of this year, £153,000 was paid directly to strikers. 

But a striker can freely claim supplementary benefit 
for hb wife and family. In the nine-tenths of strikes 
which last less than two weeks, few men actually get 
round to doing thb because they are usually still receiving 
wages earned earlier. But in last year’s mammoth strikes 
at Ford and in the post office and during thi.s year’s 
miners’ strike laige numibers applied. The Scerdtary of 
State for Social Services, Sir Keith Joseph, has estimated 
that a quarter of all strikers are now claiming social 
benefits, against an average of 2 per cent in the past. 

These l^efits can add up. A striker who is married 
with two children, and who pays £5 a week rent, would 
be able to claim £14.05 a week so long as he had no 
other income. The rent b normally added on top of 
the standard allowances, provided it does not come into 
the luxury penthouse class. Dberetionary grants can be 


made on top of these allowances, but these arc rare. 
They do not extend, for example, to liirt* purcfuise. 

If a man on strike has any form of extra income, 
supplemen!tary f>enefit for the family is correspondingly 
reduced, and extra income b defined as including both 
tax rebates and strike pay. Until last year, the first 
£4.35 of any extra inarnie was disregareW, but Sir 
Keith Joseph then reduced thb to £1, reckoning it 
would sharply cut the cost of social benefits paid out 
to strikers. He told the Commons it could have reduced 
the social security bill for the Ford strike by one-third. 

Sir Keith assumed that unions would continue to 
hand out strike pay. Most of them, however, woke up to 
the fact that there b very little point in doing so when 
the effect b merely to reduce .strikers’ supplementary 
benefits. The only men who really benefit from .strike 
pay now are the unmarried ones. Married strikers arc 
better off under the new arrangements, and their unions 
many times better off. Had the National Union of Mine- 
workers given its strikers the customary £5 a week 
that would have cost union funds nearly £iom. 

Social security is paid now on 'tihi; grounds that wives 
and children should not have to suffer because dad 
goes on strike. Thb is giving the militant dads a freedom 
to .strike for as long and as often as they wish knowing 
that, although it may put ihe family holiday in jeopardy, 
it will not do anything worse, while it may, at the end 
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of the day, bring a memorable wage increase. The 
number and ferocity of recent strikes should cause even 
the most compassionate to ponder whether there might 
not be some better way of arranging things, one that docs 
not leave dhlldren cold and hungry but does not also 
subsidise strikes out of the public purse to quite the present 
extent. Employers, after all, get no state aid during strikes, 
even ithoug'h the oonseciuenice can be bankruptcy. 

Not all men are willing strikers ; in the miners’ strike 
45 per cent of the men initially voted against it. It 
could be argued that they and their families should 
not be penalised merely because they were voted down. 
But they might go along with the mob a little less 
complacently if there were a penalty. The fairest reform 
might be to turn the present benefits into loans instead 
of outright grants. No one would then be threatened 
with eviction or hunger. But, on the other hand, as 
the strikers would have to njpay the money at some dme, 
the taxpayer would no longer be forced to finance the 
whole busine^. 


BcoNOMMt jifftt 3,' 

The unions should then become liable for the repay¬ 
ments. Since most strikes are unofRcud, unions migtkt 
plead that they could not be hdd responsible for actions 
they had not expressly authorised. But this is precisely 
what the National Industrial Relations Court is now 
engaged in doing. The NIRC b holding the Transport 
and General Workers’ Union responsible for the actions 
of its shop stewards in the docks, even though the TGWU 
has told the stewards to call off 'lihe blacking of lorries. 

The Government is also considering a reform of the 
Paye system, which would make the tax non-cumulative. 
This would mean that income tax refunds due to strikers 
would not be repaid until the end of the financial 
year, making the immediate pintih of a strike on an 
unmarried striker much harder. It would not, however, 
affect the 8o per cent of strikers who are married, 
since the non-arrival of a tax refund would be exactly 
matched by increased supplementary benefits and, in 
addition, they would still get the tax refunds at the end 
of the year. It docs not quite meet the bill. 


iusmisa 


Will investment fade ? 

If the Government is right that next April's corporation tax change will not deter 
investment now, where is the inducement from 1973 onwards? 


Bank advances to private borrowers went up by <C27om 
in the month to mid-May, which was about twice as 
much as in recent months. Some of the latest rise reflects 
the long-awaited upturn in industrial borrowing, but 
probably more for working capital than for fixed invest¬ 
ment at this stage. Studies of past trade cycles suggest 
that fixed investment will pick up towards the end of this 
year and boom aliead in 1973. But the Government is 
kicking stubbornly to the timetable it proposed at budget¬ 
time for its combined reform of corporation tax and 
investment incentives: a tunctable that must provide 
an incentive to defer investment. Mr Patrick jenkin, 
Chief Secretaiy to the. Treasury, told the Commons last 
Friday that, gi\'en the prospects for industrial growth, 
he had no doubt that “well-advised companies will see 
that tlie commercial risks of deferment, including loss 
o{ profits, are much greater than any prospective tax 
benefi'ts.” This is highly questionable. 

The new depreciation allowance of too per cent in the 
first year on all investment in plant and machinery must 
mean that companies will want to delay such investment 
iiruil after next April’s change to the new corporation 
lax system because, under that system, the rate of 
corporation tax on retentions (and therefore the rate at 
wliich depreciation occurs) will go up from 40 per cent 
probably to 50 per cent, but perhaps even higher if the 
revenue from corporation tax is to be maintained. This 
means that, lor a company whose accounting year ends 
next March, an investment of £100 in February will 
attract uix relic! worth £40, but if it is delayed to May 
the relief will be worth £50. 

Leasing compaTiics, who depend on investment for their 
business, have taken the lead in urging the Government 


to change the new rules. The Confederation of British 
Industry has asked for an extra allowance. But a i2| 
per cent investment allowance between now and next 
April (that is, the right to depreciate 112^ per cent 
instead of too per cent of the cost of the asset) would 
cost £j6om of revenue. And that extra 12^ per cent 
allowed against a 40 per cent tax rate is only worth 
£5 for a £100 asset—only half the difference between 
the £40 tiiis year and the £50 next. 

Nor would an allowance of tliis kind cater for all the 
discouraged investment. Companies whose financial )'car 
ends in March arc in a minority. Many use calendar years, 
and some use other accounting years. So most 
companies will find that their years straddle the change¬ 
over to the new corporation tax next April. Where this 
happens, their profits for the year in question will be 
divided up in proportion ; the bit corresponding to the 
period before April, 1973, vrill be med under the present 
system, and the other bit under the new system, Tlius a 
company with a calendar year will have an effective 
rate of 47^ per cent for depreciation purposes in 1973- 
This reduces the incentive to defer investment from 1972 
to 1973, since the difference in tax rates is only 7J per 
cent. But it also means that at the end of 1973 there 
will be an increase in the rate from 47I per cent to 50 
per cent, with a further incentive to defer investment from 
late 1973 to early 1974. So a special investment allowance 
for the period to April, 1973, would not deal with the 
whole problem. 

The truth is that a mistake in Mr Barber’s budget 
has allowed an incentive to defer investment to be buih 
into the system for the next i8 months to two years. 
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There is now nothing the Government can do about it, 
except at moumtainous cost. 

Mr Jenkin ai^ed that the investment actually deferred 
is “ likely to be a very small amount of marginal invest¬ 
ment.” It is true that many companies have long-term 
programmes that will not be altered, except perhaps mar- 
gin^ly. But the only previous experience of such a change 
in incentives, announced in advance, was the reduction of 
5 per cent in the rate of investment grants at the end 
of 1968. This was estimated by the then Board of I’rade 
to have caused a bringing forward of £3om of investment 
at 1963 prices, or about £4om at current price levels. 
As the investment grants were, in effect, taxable, the 
5 per cent cut in them in 1968-69 was only about 3 per 
cent after tax. Next April’s change in the coiporation 
tax rate to 50 per cent will be worth 10 per cent—three 
times as much. For companies without a financial year 
ending in March, this will occur in two different parts: 
one at cadh end of the year llhat straddles April, 1973. 
The 1968 precedent suggests thajt about £i5om of 
investment may be deferred at one time or another in 
the next 18 montlis, especially as the service trades are 
included in the present investment incentives. 

Although £15001 is only about 4 per cent of one year’s 
total investment in plant and machinery, it would be a 
tdcAi minister who described it as marginal. The kinds 
of investment that arc easiest to defer are (a) the n^plaa*- 
ment of assets that are growing old ; and (b) investment 
by companies that arc under-using capacity, but arc 
hoping for a revival in the reasonably near future. The 
Government’s suggestion that the amount deferred will 
be much less than £i5om calls in question the whole 
policy of giving rnvestinent incentives (except as a differen¬ 
tial in favour of the regions). The incentive to defer is 
£10 for a £100 assci, much more than the value of 
the 100 per cent first year allowance at a more normal 
time. The tiable shows, in column (4), that the value 
of the 100 per cent first-year allowance as against the 
more natural method of depreciating 25 per cent of the 


Depreciation of a £100 asset over five years 
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outstanding balance each year, is £6.2 at a 40 per cent 
tax rate, and £7.7 at 50 per cent. This assumes an 
interest rate of 9 per cent, and that the asset is sold 
after five years for £30. How can a £7.7 incentive 
work if a £10 incentive to defer would affect only a 
“ small amount of marginal investment ? ” 

If the Government really believes that inve-stment 
incentives are so ineffectual, it should scrap the 100 per 
cent first year allowance and go back to the 25 per cent 
I educing balance. The money saved could be usetl to 
cut corporation tax. This would be just as good for 
industri^ confidence. It would encourage the achievement 
of greater efficiency and profitability by every possible 
means ; not jast by increases in invcstmejit, which can 
be a wasteful use of resources. The table also shows, 
in column (5), that for this year the 25 per cent reducing 
balance dqjrediatioii would be just as good even without 
a cut in corporation tax ; waiting for one’s depreciation 
is worth it if it can be taken at 50 per cent instead of 
40 per cent. So by introducing the 100 per cent deprecia¬ 
tion this year, the Government has cost the taxpayer a lot 
of money (to pay for the conceasion) as well as encouraging 
the deferment of investment. Clever, tliat. 


A European regional policy 

The sort of EEC regional policy shaping up in Brussels could suit 
Britain very well—with one or two exceptions 


The revamping of Brttii^ industrial and regional policy 
by Mr John Davies has not 'been very warmly received 
in Brussels. The EEC was founded on Mid in 'tihe virtues 
of free competition, and the commission disapproves of 
ejctenave government intervention. In 1970, it aigucd 
in an industrial poticy memorandum that bailing out sick 
companies was misguided and ineffective. 

This does not mean that t!he commission would in 
future (intervene to stop, say, the rescue of Upper Clyde 
Shipbuilders. The Ml details of the German govern¬ 
ment’s latest rescue plan kf Ruhrkolhle became known on 
Wednesday, invulvtng a £i2am guarantee land another 
£36m a year on top of whait it already gels, and th^ 
is not a squeak out trf tdbe oommission. But t!he otmunission 


has t>ccn taking a K'ughcr line on smaller cases. Last year, 
the Belgian goAcmmcnt was forced to abandon its 
practice of giving loans to the kind of small firms in 
trouble that a)uld not borrow from the banks. More 
recently, the commission decided to scrutinise ‘the Italian 
system of aid to .small and medium-sized companies 
through the two state holding companies, Imi (Istituto 
Mobiliare Italiano) and Gepi (Sodeta per la Gestioiie 
e Partedpazioni Industriali). Both use old techniques of 
Britain’s Industrial Reorganisation Corporation, indud- 
ing government-backed loans and equity j[>aTtidpation. 

Labour MFii may sec the commiasbn’s actkms as a 
challenge to national sovere^ty <mi ataite ownenftup. But 
this is not the pxrint. The EEC commission a qtiite well 
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aware that it has no business to start interfering in 
government policy on the nationalisation of industry* 
What it wants to stop is covert aid to industry, which 
distorts investment decisions. This forms part of its 
emerging European regional policy—about which not 
much 'has been decided yet. Buit the agreement thrashed 
out last year, which limiited invcsimenit incentives in the 
pn>spcrous areas of the EEC to a maximum of 20 per 
cent of the cash value (post-Jtax) of any investment, is 
being put into effect. The aim is twofold; to stop national 
governments outbidding each other >lo attract investment 
by multinational companies ; and to concentrate incen¬ 
tives in the poorer reg'ions by minimising them in the 
rich ones. 

Tliis 20 per cent ceiling does not mean much. Few 
inccntiv< 25 , even in Britain, actually exceed it and the 
ceiling can be passed with the commission's approval. 
Bu^ 'tile commission has ^hown ithat it is not entirely 
tootihless. In April it crisply told the Belgian government 
that the 1971 Loi d’Expansion Economique—^which 
authorised aid for 41 out of the country’s 43 regions— 
would have to be changed. The comniission reckoned 
that there was reason for aiding only 28 regions, and then 
only for the next two years. The Belgians have that 
breathing spiace in which to come up with a scheme that 
giaduates aid according 'to more real needs. The Germans, 
too, were ticked off last year. The German government 
was not allowed to continue its general uioentives to 
investment for parts of Rhineland-Wcstphalia, for die 
simple reason that unemployment was so low in the whole 
area there was absolutely no need for them. 

British anti-marketeers arc soared that within a few 
years a British government will be getting this sort of 
dressing down in Bnjsscls. Far from it. Any Britidi govern¬ 
ment would be more likely ‘to be on the sidelines cheering 
the commission on to crack down even liardcr on invest¬ 
ment incentives for the golden triangle of western Europe. 
For if massive subsidies and incentives are allowed in the 
Ruhr or Belgium, what on earth can be offered to induce 
industry to move to .Scotland or Wales 
Although the LEG does not favour Britain’s present 
bailing out of companies in difficulty, it regards other 
forms of British aid to the regions as an advance on any¬ 
thing known in Europe. This is mainly because the 
European regional problem is one of declining rural areas 
like the west of France or the south of Italy. The Bntish 


is one of decaying industrial areas which is likely to 
become increasingly a European problem. 

British policymakers should, just the same, give some 
thought to other weapons of legionial and sodal policy 
conceived on a European scale for atCter Britain joins 
the EEC. The European Investment Bank, for example, 
could become a major 'Channel for regional aid. At the 
moment it only finances prestige projects alt no better 
than markeit interest rates. Another institution that should 
expand is the European Social Fund. 

Next month the new Permanent Oommititec on 
Employmont meets to discuss the Italian attack on the 
EEC’s regional and social policy, made in a memorandum 
handed to the commission last summer. Since Signor 
Colombo returned to the Italian Treasury in Fobruary, 
the Italians have been taking a much tougher line on 
Regional po^licy altogether: lihey gave llheir assent ito the 
food price increases in March only in exchange for a 
promise of community help to modernise their agiicuhiue 
along the lines suggested in the Man^ol't plan. They have 
been making angry noises about German industry’s 
apparent preference for employing immigrant Jugoslavs 
and North Africans rather than Italians (Which could, 
however, be just as much the result of Italian workers’ 
preference to sit out the present Italian recession on their 
uncles’ farms rather 'than go off to Germany). And they 
could well liecoine increasingly awkward on other sub¬ 
jects of interest to France and Germany unless some sort 
of community regional policy gets off the ground soon 
—involving community aid for the depressed regions in 
the sliape of, say, cheap loans, grants for infrastructure, 
investment incentives and other help going beyond what 
the social fund and the investment bank now do. 

Needless to say, the Cassa per il Mezzogiomo 
and other Italian agencies already do most of these 
things. What Italy is demanding, in effect, is that the 
Mezzogiomo (and Europe’s oAer depie&sed regions) 
should be made into a community responsibility, with 
the burden borne by the EEC as a whole. In this Britain 
is likely to support Italy because it would be a useful 
precedent for us. Britain will anyway become eligible for 
ECSC grants for dying steel plants as from next January, 
a fact that ought to make it vastly easier for the more 
backward plants to be shut than hitherto, though one 
that the Government apparently ignored in drawing up 
its latest steel plans. 



Brtt9ln*s shabby Ciydeside and Germany's dying coaffiaids need auMer ramadias than . . . Ital/s farmats 






NafWest would like to 
cdiange your mind about factoruig. 


Too many people have still got the wrong idea about 
factoring: a survey commissioned by our subsidiary, 
Credit Factoring Ltd, proves the point. 

To set matters straight, we 'd like to stress that, in our 
view, factoring is more much more than a way of 
releasing money. Factoring must relieve the client of 
all sales accounting, provide credit management and 


give a 100% guarantee against bad debts. Offer, in a word, 
service. Credit Factoring Ltd operate this way. And, as 
the table below shows, it*s the service aspect that people 
who use factoring find most important. It also shows that 
the more you know about factoring, the better you like it. 

An elegant demonstration of the difference between 
ignorance and bliss. 


"he Pros and C onsof factoring,as seen by users and non-users. 
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The British Market Research Bureau Ltd, who 
conducted the survey, found that users of Credit 
Factoring Ltd were pleased with the service. 

Any National Westminster bank manager will be 
delighted to point the moral for you. Or, if you 
prefer, please write or telephone Christopher Blower 
of Cre^t Factoring at: Smith House, P.O. Box SO, 
Feltham, Nfiddleaex. Telephone 01-890 1390. 
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A Credit Factoring Limited 

A member of the Natioiidl Westminster Bank Group^^ 

Poreiem Branche* in. Benelux, Canada, Denmark, Finland, France, 

Italy, Republic of Ireland. Sweden, Switserland, U.S.A. and Weet Germany. 

Local Agenta in all other principal world markete. 
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Ther^ newatmospheie inthe stralDSpl^ 




Hoe Diamond 
Service. 

Araiestjieofttavd 
fwthe few who travel 

Picture a solitary, flawless blue 
ID SIV 16 « diamond. Us elegance and beauty 
arc the very essence of this new atmosphere 
ve created for our First Class travellers. 

Where dcep-carpcicd luxury meets you at the door. 

And then . . . five star treatment all the way. VI'ith 4 la carte 
food, elegantly served on fine china. Noble wines, pride of 
the sun*drenchcd slopes of the Cape, gleaming golden or 
ruby red in delicately engraved glasses. 

And, if you fly on our Gentle Giant, stereo music and 
selected films* entertain you in the cushiorwd comfort 
of our plush scats. Or a steward serves vou drinks and 
hors d'oeuvres in the congenial atmosphere of the 
penthouse cockuil lounge. Just a spiral staircase away . . . 
I'his is a mere taste of the atmosphere in our 
Blue Diamond service. Which, like the magnificent 
gem it’s named after, is the ultimate. 


Blue Diamond Service - commencing April lit. 



We fly your way 







SOUTH AFAICAM AIRWAYS 
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Some people 
never notice our bridges. 

We take it a‘> a kind ol 

I ompliment. 

Fiehind us we have iiiaioi bridges 
>1 every kind ol design.in hand we li.ive 
onie of the biggest projects in the woi Id 
1)1 idges across the Bospoi us .md Kk > Ikiv 
•o mention but two. 

It all adds up to an awful lot ot people 
nappilj- ignoring us eveiy daV 

It also adds up to a si/eable nuinbei ol 
1» ople who//ai;e noticed us 

The people-at every level-w ho make 

II e vital decisions on bridge building 
, We like to think our experience and 

(^ iiertise have a lot to do with getting noticed 
•incl getting contracts. After all weVe Ixxm 
In idge building and fabricating structural 
'-U'elwork of every type for over 90 years 
That adds up, too. To the fact that you can 
If ly on Cleveland to help you cross youi bndges 
bf lore you come to them. 

CLEVELAND 

1 heOte«»«laiii^lWWaBttjdfingineenngC^^ 
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IJmItrd 

Jardine Fleming iV: (^mpaiiy Kansallis-Osake-Pankki 

Limited 

Kidder. Pealfodv Co. Kjabenhavns Handcisbank Kleinuort. Iteiisoii Kredietbank N.V. Kubii, Ixieb k (x». International 

ItuwrpOMmi LImIud 

Kuwait Foreign i'rading Contracting & Investment Cn. (S.A.K.) Cazurd Brothers At (jl, Lazard Freres k Lie f,^hmaii Brothers 

limited loeerpOTEted 

Liovds k Bolsa International Bank Ixmdon Multinational Rank (Underwriters) Manufacturers Hanover 

Limited Limited United 

Merrill Lynch, I'iercc. Fenner k vSmilh Model, Roland G».. Inc. Samuel Montagu k Gi. Morgan k Cie Internutional S.A. 

Srcurlllca IJnderwrrltcr Limited ^ Limited ^ 

.Morgan (ircnfdl k (o. Nederlandsche Middenstandsbank N.\'. New Japan Securities Co., Ltd. 

Hit Nikko Securities (xi. International. Inc. Nomura Securities International Inc. Nordiska Fbreniiigsbanken Ab Den norske Oeditbank 


Fleming, Suez, Brown Brothcre FNCB Funisecuritics S.A. (loldman Sachs International Cxirp. 

Limited 

Hambros Bank Handelsbank in Zurich (Overseas) 

Limltad I imlled 

The Hong Kong and Shanghai Banking Corporation Istituto Bancario Italiano 


.Sal. Opptniicim jr. Ac Cie. 


Oversea*Chinese Banking Corporation 


Paine, Webber, Jackson k Girt is 


Orion Bank 

J.lmlt*d _ 

Paiiuiiiri Gordon k (^. Petcrbroeck, Van Campenhout Securities S.A. Pictet international Ltd. Pierson, Heldring k Pierson 
Prl^ alhankco i Kj^benliavn N. M. Rothschild k Sons Rowe & J’itman J. Henry Schroder Wagg At (o. Joseph Sebag & (x). 

Limited 

Skanditiaviska Knskilda Banken 


Siog-r \ Fi ledlaiider 

1 imitrd 

Soucia ( isidpina Impicghi Mohiliari S.p.A. 


N.V.SIavenburg’s Rank ^mltll. Karney 

•teit 


Socidii (ieneralc 


Ifaiulclsbtinkeii 
f . C I riiikaus & Burkhardt 
S. 1 1 . W arhurg k Ca. 

Umlikti 

2nd June, 1972. 


Sveriges Creditbank 


Smith. Barney At Co. Smiedadc Finaneeira Portuguesa 

IncorfHirateit 

Socide Generalc de Banque S.A. Strauss, Turnbull At Gi. 

Tradinvest (International) Gimpany Ltd. 


Swiss Bank Corporation (Overseas) 

Limited ^ ^ ^ 

United International Bank Union Bank of Switzerland (Underwriters) Verciasbank in Flamburg 

Limited Umhml 

Westdeutschc Landesbank (tirozentrale Western American Bank (Europe) 

Yamaichi Securities Co. of New York, Inc, 
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The new deadline in the 
docks is June 16th 


The dockers decided on Thursday to 
postpone the na<tionia!l strike they had 
threatened for Friday ; the new dead¬ 
line is midnight on June i6th, and a 
Strike stiil looks very possible then. 
Their vote has not prevented the dock¬ 
land dispute from spreading to other 
port workers who will now have to be 
considered as part of any permanent 
settlement at the docks. There are just 
as many of them as there are dockers ; 
their jobs are jusst as threatened by 
modernisation, and their wages are 
generally lower. Usually, the employers 
get frenejtiic about the dockers and try 
to pu^ the others under die carpet, 
but there are signs they cannot do so 
much longer. The Port of London 
branch of the National Association of 
Local Government Officers is now one 
of the most militant in the country. 
There is also a fear, althougii at this 
stage sitill a remote one, that the 
electricians nmy throw the switches in 
one port after another. 

After ithe dockers, the tally clerks 
are usually next in the fight and on 
Wednesday they voted for a week's 
strike in London, starting on Monday, 
which will bring the port to a stand¬ 
still. It will also cost the employers a 
great dead more than an outright dock 
strike would have done because the 
dockers will now draw wages all the 
time they are idle. Last-minute 
attempts were still being made on 
'Fhursday to get this strike called off. 

What tipped the vote among the 
dockers earlier in the day was^ really 
very small. They were offered an extra 
week’s holiday, which is said to be the 
.sort of thing likely to create hundreds 
of extra jdt)s in the ports. But this 
need not necessarily happen, because 
there is a great deal of surplus labour 
in the docks now, and a good deal of 
concealed under-employment to take 
up the slack. Nor was the offer of 


another £3 in fail-back pay decisive ; 
under ii a docker would get £23 a 
week in those weeks when he had no 
work—^l^U't the dockers were asking for 
£43. Surprisingly, what did seem to 
stay their hand was the offer of a top- 
level committee to look at the oppor¬ 
tunities for bringing new work to the 
docks. 

'I'he dockers may feel they have been 
here before, and many of the dele¬ 
gates argued that they had. The last 
time a committee went over this 
ground, two years ago, its report was 
shelved. At best, whatever new work 
could be brought into the docks from 
outside would involve only a few 
hundred jobs, and then only if the 
unions swdlowed a great many of their 
principles about the size of gangs 
needed to do a given amount of work. 
But the dockers say that this is the 
first time during negotiations that the 
port employers have ever conceded 
that nev/ work could be found. 

The work would be mainly container 
packing now done by companies 
working immediately outside the docks 
(not at the big inland depots), and 
there are signs tli<at a nunil>er of port 
authorities, including the Port of 
London, would like to turn some of 
the now-empty berths and warehouses 
over to this kind of work simply to 
increase their own income. 

The docks could bid competitivdy 
for container packing and unpacking 
only if the gangs are kept small and 
produotivity is high. The ports would 
be up against outside firms employing 
men who are earning, on average, £10 
a week less than the dockers. It is 
said that the committee would need 
six weeks to see how feasible this is, 
and some other, interim offer could be 
needed between now and iien if the 
strike is to be called off. 

What must not be forgotten is that 



We don't mind waiting another few days 


the strike threat is largely a battle 
between the shop stewards and the 
union leadership. The stewards, largely 
marxlst-dominated, favour the black¬ 
ing of contaiinej“ lorries as a way to cut 
redundancy, and the union leadership 
favours the strike as a means of regain- 
ing authority. 

Cars _ 

Another 3 per cent 

Prices of Chrysler cars went up by 
another 3 per cent on Thursday, mak¬ 
ing the company the third motor manu¬ 
facturer to raise prices, in the past few 
weeks. Vauxhall is^jixpected to follow 
soon. British Leyland, Ford, and now 
Chrysler have now all put up prices by 
6 per cent within the past 12 months, 
but the motor industiy^ disregards 
the Confederation of British Industry’s 
3 per cent price freeze. Nevertheless, 
with the pressure on for industry to 
accept an extension of the freeze for at 
least another six months after it nomi¬ 
nally expires at the end of the month, 
the car manufacturers may think it 
only prudent to get any necessary 
increases over and done with now, 
while the going’s still good. 

Chrysler’s latest rise is modest com- 





pared with the way costs are behaving 
ill the motor industry, rising in some 
fdants by i j>er cent a month. The 
industr> has been unusually hurt by 
strikes, quite a number of which occur 
in component plants outside its con¬ 
trol. Chrysler had 20,000 fewer cars 
in slock (luring March and April than 
it would normally have done at the 
start of the spring buying boom, and 
the beneficiaries have been importers. 

Sugar _ 

Turning sour 

A cosy commercial agreement that 
divided up the British sugar market at 
the housewife’s expense has been 
unravelled in the Public Accounts 
Committee (Second report, 1971-72. 
HMSO). The retail price of sugar has 
gone up by about 40 per cent in the 
past live years so that a 2 I'b bag now 
costs I op, at least in part 'because the 
British Sugar Corporation has been 
allowiing 260,000 ton.s of sugar beet to 
be refined in an inefficient way as a 
result of an understanding that it has 
w?ith Tate and Lyle. Since the Govern¬ 
ment owns 36 per cent of British Sugar 
(which buys up all the domestically 
grown sugar beet) it has been tacitly 
conniving. 

British Sugar has at its 18 mills 
ample capacity for processing 900,000 
tons of sugar a year. But only 640,000 
tons are refined completely. The rest 
is fanned out to late and Lyle in a 
semi-refined state, although it would 
take little extra planning to refine the 
w'hole lot cheaply within British Sugar. 

The domestic sugar market is static. 
It has long been neatly divided up in 
the name of orderly marketing. Tate 
and Lyle has a 60 per cent slice, 
British Sugar 25 per cent and nicest 
of the rest belongs to a small company, 
Manbre and Carton. This scheme 
worked smoothly until Manbre and 
(iarton upset things by boosting its 
market share at the e-xpense of its com¬ 
petitors. This threw out Tate and 
l.vlc's profit structure. The company, 
in order to retain its return on capital, 
repeatedly asked for, and was granted, 
higher prices by the Ministry of Agri¬ 
culture. So up went the cost of sugar 
otj the slielves. Sit\ce this boosted pro¬ 
fit margins further, the smaller and 
moic efficient c mipany has been able 
steadily to undersell Tate and Lyle, 
increasing its market share and further 
upsetting 'late and Lyle’s profits. The 
housewife has found lierself paying for 
Tate and Lyle’s lost markets and 
Manbre and C Jar ton’s new profits. 
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This will soon stop. Under sharp 
criticism from Mr Harold Lever in the 
PAG, the ministry is now producing a 
report on how to increase British 
Sugar’s efficiency. The present method 
by which Tate and Lyle refines on a 
cost-plus-profit basis, so that the 
ministry in effect guarantees the com¬ 
pany’s profits, looks doomed. 

Bank salaries _ 

Sitting pretty 

A survey by tihe consultants, Lloyd 
Executive Selection*, does not make 
(^heerfu'l reading for any university 
leavers who were hoping for jobs in 
the merchant and foreign banks in the 
City of London when their terms end 
this month. Only half the banks 
questioned took on any new graduates 
during 1971, and less than one in three 
says it intends to do so in 1972, After 
weighting these replies, the implication 
is that there may be a further 7 or 8 
per cent reduction in graduate intake 
this year. Apart froni one American 
bank, none seems interested in 
graduates from business schools. But 
the report suggests that on the lower 
rungs the f^ity banks may have more 
difficulty in future in pinching trained 
juniors from the clearing banks, which 
has been their habit. Clearing bank 
employees got 'a cost-of-'living increase 
of 7 per cent from January ist. They 
will have la definite incentive to stay 
put if the National Union of Bank 
Employees gets anywhere With its 
present claim for a huge rise (by up 
to 65 per cent in some instances) in 
the minimum and maximum of the 
scales agreed on May i, 1971. 

The consuTtartts got general replies 
from 70 bank.s in the City, but 
figures on salaries from only 25. The 


*AvailabIc from the consultants, price 
£ 1 . 5 . 75 -£ 100 , according to whether you 
want the gutu only or the lot. 



In for onothor 65 per cent 


kK»t6MisT "" 

average increase in the salaries 
recorded during the rix months to 
March, taking in the year-end ,rises, 
was U.3 per cent; fhis included a 7.8 
per cent cost of living increa.se. The 
salaries themselves seem pretty lush. 
At the top in the sample were a 
42-year-old portfolio manager in a 
rnerchant bank earning £12,000 a 
year and a 39-year-old foreign 
exchange manager in an Arnerioan 
bank earning £11,000. 

Ecodoom _ 

Fall of Rome 

When Professor Wilfred Bcckerrnan 
first read the extireme prophecies of 
ecodoom, as presented in the Club of 
Rome’s “ Limits to Growth,” he 
assumed that this would be universally 
recognised as “ a brazen, impudent 
piece of nonsense.” When he dis¬ 
covered that some people took it 
seriously, he decided to devote his 
inaugural lecture at University College, 
London, to what many economists will 
regard as the definitive attack. 

The real scope for debate about 
pollution is whether we should 
elevate anti-pollution controls and 
charges up to about 2 per cent of 
annual gro.s.s domestic product 
(probably the extreme estimate of what 
might be needed, including for clearing 
up past pollution) or whether we can 
get by much more cheaply (London’.s 
smoke has been cleared at a cost of 
about I5p per annum per Londoner). 
The error*; in the Club of Rome’s 
approach spring from its misunder¬ 
standing of almost every market elas¬ 
ticity and its blinkered obsession with 
the supposed importance of today’s 
largely accidental mix of materials. 
Says Professor Beckennan: 

Economic growth has managed to keep 
going up to now without any supplies 
at all of Bcckermonioum, a product 
named after my grandfather who failed 
to discover it in the nineteenth 
century. . . . We manage very well 
without lots of prcKlucts that have never 
been discovered, . . . There arc infinitely 
more products that we manage without 
than those that wc manage with. . . 
Professor Beckerman rightly—^and 
angrily—says that economists spend 
a large part of their time trying to 
work out “ the values of coefficients in 
their equations on the basis of real 
world data.” Now in this document 
from the Club of Rome : 

It is casually mentioned that the f<^' 
backs have all been taken care of i« 
the course of some calculation ^ 
takes account of the many inter¬ 
relationships among such factors as 
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You may have read in the Press that The Rank Organisation 
Limited intends to make an offer for the issued ordinary 
share capital of your Company. 

Your Directors with their financial advisers, Guinness 
Mahon & Co. Limited and Drayton Corporation Limited, will 
give careful consideration to the offer now proposed by 
Rank, bearing in mind the interests of yourselves as share¬ 
holders and of Watneys customers and employees. 

In our letter of 24th May we strongly advised you to 
reject the offer from Grand Metropolitan Hotels Limited. 
We continue to advise you to take no action on any 
documentation you may receive from that company. 

If you have already accepted the Grand Metropolitan 
Hotels offer, YOU SHOULD NOW WITHDRAW YOUR 
ACCEPTANCE IMMEDIATELY BY COMPLETING AND 
POSTING THE REPLY PAID FORM SENT TO YOU 
WITH OUR LETTER OF 24TH MAY. 

Yours sincerely, 

M.G.T. Webster 

Chairman, Watney Mann Limited 


The Directors of Wetney Mann Limited have taken all reasonable care to ensure tha^ the facts stated and opinions . 
expressed in this advertisement are fair and accurate, and jointly and severally accept responsibility accordingly. 
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Brief Books 
order form 

This background series of 28-page briefs, 
illustrated with maps, charts and 
photographs, looks at some current world 
problems and isolates the real issues. 

The next 40 years 

The survey “ 'I'he Future of Interniational Business,’* which 
appeared in 'I'he Economist dated January 22, has been 
republished as a 48'page booklet. Norman Macrae, the deputy 
editor of The Economist, has tried to tuin him.solf into a 
futuroloiyisi. He has forced himself to make the best forecast 
he {an of a logical course for international trends and 
organisation in I972>20i2 and espet iaJly 1972-1992. He has 
come up with some highly uruxmvcntional viiews. 

Industrial Relations—Britain's battle for reform 

Industrial Relations in Britain today is still a hotbed of political 
controversy. The Industrial Relations Act is a landmark in the 
battle for reform, but the argument does not end there. How do 
British Unions work and did they need reform ? How will the 
new Act work ? What problems does it leave unsolved ? 

Rates (including postage) 

Brief Books: inland and surface mail 25P, airmail 45P (US$1.25) 
Economist reprints : inland and surface mail 30p, airmail 45p 
(US$1.25). Binder : surface mail £1 (US$2.75) 


Please send me the fallowing Brief Books : 


2. Europe (4/69) — 21. Management (7/70) 

3 . Devaluation ( 6 / 68 ) — 22 . Election *70 ( 7 / 70 ) 

4. Communications ^ 23. Defence (1/71) 

5- “■ 

11. Technological * 

Forecasting ( 1 / 69 ) — 27* Stagflation—Britain s 

12. Life Asmance (9/^)— (8/7O 

13. Taxation (2/69) — 28. Industrial Relations 

14. Communism (3/69) — (9/7O 

16. Student Revolt (1/70) — 29. Counter insurgency 

17. Common Market (6/72) 

(2/70) — 30. Urban traffic (7/72) 

18. Prisons^ (12/69) — 31. The Census (7/72) 

19. Education (2/71) — 32. Value-added tax 

20. Ideologies (7/70) — (10/72) 

Plea.se send me the following Economist reprints : 

The half-forgotten army (Jan ’ 71 ) - 

Britain into Europe (July ’71) 

The next 40 years (April *72) - 

Please also send.. Brief Book Binders £i each 



THE SOLVAY HROUP 

Principal information extracted from the 
Annual Report for the year 1971 


1. COMPARISON OF EXTRRKAL SALES. CASH FLOW AND 
RESULTS 


Depreciation 


1968 

3069 

1970 

1971 


(•mlllJon 

B.Fr.) 


. 32,748 

37,746 

43,034 

45.226 

. 1,701 

3,067 

2,074 

1,048 

. 3,732 

3,720 

4,153 

4,396 


6,817 

6,227 

6.344 

the Belgian 

franc 

against the 


currcDolee of oountrlee where most of oUr faotorlee and aubeldlarlee 
are located had an adverse aocountooey efleot when their turnover 
and results were converted into Belgian currency. 

Had there been no ehanae Iti the exchange parlUes during 1071 
sales would have increased hr UZ%. but the effect of currency 
fluctuations was to reduce this gain to 8%. 

Apart from the Belgian revaluation, the results were affected, as 
they had been in 1070, by an excessive rise in wages and salnrlea 
and more expensive raw nraterials ; it was not possible for these 
negiative factors to be offset, either by the positive gains in 
productivity or by higher selling prices. 

The bringing on stream of new plants led to increased depreciation 
and sUghtly Improved cash flow. 

2 . COMPARISON OF STATISTICS 


Research expenditure 


1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 


(million 

B.Fr.) 


3,247 

5,554 

8,210 

10,201 

834 

989 

1,101 

1,231 

9,053 

10.148 

11,466 

12,926 


(B.Fr.) 


236 

421 

280 

240 

130 

145 

155 

165 

39,475 

41,611 

42,914 

43,716 


1 riK losi' chrciui /pf>stal order for 


Net proflit per fully paid share . 

Net dividend per fully paid share ... 


3. DISTRIBUTION OF EXTERNAL SALES 

By product % 

Soda-ash and oaustic soda . 36 

Salts, fertilizers, sodium and calcium derivatives . 

Chlorine and ohtorlne derivatives . 0 

Peroxygen chemicals . d-5 

plastics—resins and compounds . 19-5 

PlasMos—firocesslng . JJ - 

Sundries (IncludlDg phannaoeuucal produota) . 13.5 


4. RESBARiCR AND DEVELOPMENT 

The total research ex-pendtture of the Group amounted to B.Fr. 

I. 331 million agaliist B.Fr. 1,101 mHUon in 1070, an increase of 

II . 8 %. 

In 1071, about two thirds of our personnel expenditure was tneurrad 
for product and prooess improvement, and the remainder for studlee 
relating to new aetlvftles. 

6. SOLVAY ft Cie, SOCI^B ANONYMS 

Net ppoflt for the year asnouated to B Fr. 1,U0,303,316, a 
deoreaso of B.Fr. 230.403.883 in oomipaittson with 1070. 

Taking into aoeount the balaaqe brouggit f OTwaid, the profit 
available for appropriation Is B.Fr. 1,327,678,803. 

The Board of DlrsfCtora will 

13th June, 1073 that the dividend dlstrilMited be identical wtth that 
Of 1070, i.e. B.Fr. 155 per fuUy paid ^are. 

under these eondittoM, the appropriation would be as follows : 

B.Fr. 

Leg al reserve . 70,000,000 

Net dividend of B.Fr. 155 per A or B Miaro ... 001,125,800 

Net dividend of,RFr. 82 per C ehare S’f2!'S2 

Income tax dedoetad at aeuroe from dividend 08,1100,378 

Unavailable reserve (France) . ill.301,l00 

Reaerve for oapltai expendtturo (Spadn) . 87.030,000 

Contingency fund . 30,000,000 

carried forward to next aiooount . 13,193,840 

B Fr. 1.827,678,«D8 



The Economist 
Publications Department 
25 St. James's Streevt 
London SW1A 1HG 


Ooplfs of the SagHah veroloa of the Oompaay*a Annual Report in 
Which detailed aooouats for 1671 are included aie avalk^ on 
request from Solvay ft Cie, SooiOta Anonyme, Becr4iaM4t (kftamA, 
rue dtt Prinoe Albert 33, B-1000 BruisCls. IMgluiii. 
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varying grades of ore, production costs, 
new mining technology, the elasticity of 
consumer demand, the substitution o>f 
other resources/* These results, which 
would be of world-shattering importance 
to economists, are not actually published 
but have been modestly confined to 
unpublished papers presented to some 
computer simulation conference at 
Boston, in 1971. This is like my 
publishing a scientific book, showing 
that the world will soon come to an end 
on account of increasing instability of 
subatomic particles and mentioning, cn 
passant, that in order to reach this 
result it was necessary for me to 
overcome the little pi^lem of the 
Heisenberg uncertainty principle, but 
that 1 would not actually bore readers 
with the details of how 1 did this. If 
they were really interested they could 
read about it in a paper I presented to 
the railwaymcn’s branch of the YMCA. 
In a meeting at Stockholm last week 
it was revealed that another American 
university had got hold of the missing 
Bo^n formula, and applied iit to 
economic liata from the beginning of 
the century. The result was rather 
dramatic. It proved that the world 
ended in about 1970. Those readers 
who realise that they have been dead 
on a desolate planet for nearly two 
years should now be the only ones not 
to leave the last word with Professor 
Beckerman : “ Apparently, member¬ 

ship of the Club of Rome is to be 
Miriited to 100. How silly do you have 
to be to be allowed to join ? *’ 

Ulster _ 

Easy money _ 

The deal between Northern Ireland’s 
inimstry of commerce and Intel- 
national Computers Limited to bail 
out ICL’s Belfast factory will probably 
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give many of the more war-weary 
companies in Ulster visions of easy 
money. The £2.5m in working capital 
that the Treasury will give the new 
company that has been formed to take 
over the assets and business of the 
factory is unlikely to be enough to set 
it on its feet. Further grants will 
probably have to be made l)y the 
recently established Nortliern Ireland 
finance roi jxjration, Whidi is l>eing 
given £5010 to encourage industrial 
development in Ulster. Other com¬ 
panies, seeing the finance corporation 
[)utting so much money into a weak 
situation, may not lie shy about coming 
forward with their hands out. 

The trouble with the factory, which 
employs 1,700 people (800 down on a 
year ago), is that the largely mechanical 
devices it has been making for use with 
IGL's computers are rapidly going out 
of style. Electronic-based devices are 
taking thdr place. Still, the motives of 
the mini'stiy of commerce in taking 
62.5 per cent in the equity of the new 
company—TCL holds the balance— 
are ea.sy to understand. The ministry 
provides large grants for the employ¬ 
ment and training of men and could 
not tolerate a further sharp reduction 
in the factor^^’s lal)our force, which 
TCL would have been forced to make. 

Engineering wages _ 

Not Hughes way 

Mr Hugh Scanlon will have to do 
some fast talking at his Amalgamated 
Union of Engineering Workers* annual 
conference in two weeks’ time. He per¬ 
sonally cJiose Manchester as his battle¬ 
field for the plant-by-plant attack on 
engineering wages once national pay 
talks had broken down (it was his old 


Bi 

stampang ground). Bu‘t he has come oflP 
poorly at the bosses’ hands. Their soli¬ 
darity made quite a difFcience. This 
week the campaign finally collapsed 
with the overwhelming vote by three of 
the si.\ Ferranti factories to end their 
sit-ins. The union militants had no idea 
that the employers would maintain 
such a stiff resolve. 

The employers’ backbone lin the 
Manchester area had l^ecn stiffened 
witfi two lots of £im from Uie reserves 
of die National Employers’ Association, 
paid out on a per-head basiis. This 
meant that any firm that lost produc¬ 
tion got something towards the over¬ 
heads of its shut plant. The employers’ 
association also found money to help 
small firms to bridge tlie liquidity gap 
until a setdenienit was reached, «to save 
them from bankruptcy. 

Mr Scanlon has now shifted the 
attack to the car makers and their com¬ 
ponent suppliers in the Midlands. 
Britisli Leyland is at the top of the 
list, but Jaguar settled for £'^ a week 
and a New Year holiday on Thursday, 
within what the employers wanted. 
There has been a similar deal at the 
Leyland truck plant; with luck, there 
will be another at Triumph. 

Straightforward bloody-mindedness 
by the bailennakers is expected to shut 
Vickers’s Barrow yard on Monday. 
Instead of starting work after a week’s 
holiday, 8,500 of the 13,000 men will 
be laid off. Everyone but the boiler¬ 
makers accepted a 13 per cent rise in 
December, made up cf a £2 national 
award and a £1.75 plant deal. They 
looked forward to a £5 deal in the 
pipeJiine, which, if it went through, 
would give Barrow men 30 per cent 
since the start of the year. But the 
boilermakers want £2 more now and 
are willing to shut Barrow to get it. 


Key indicator : British economy 


Bank loans 

Rising trend continues; personal 
sector demand remsfins strong 
and there are signs at last of 
increaised demand from industry. 


Conatmetion 

New orders In first quarter well 
wp. 


Percentage change on 



Month 

Index 

1962=100 

previous 

month 

three 

months 

one 

year 

Industrial 

production* 

March 

125.7 

+11.8 

+1.5 

+2.5 

employment* 

March 

88.8 

-0.4 

-0.2 

-5.7 

productivity* 

March 

141.6 

+12.2 

+1.7 

+8.7 

Export trade*t 

April 

146 

+4 

nil 

-8 

Eng*g orders on hand* 

December 

114 

nil 

-21 

“9 

Retail trade* 

March 

106.8 

+0.8 

-0.3 

+3.6 

Unemployment* 

May 

164.8 

-7.0 

-5.0 

+16.5 

Average earnings* 

March 

196.0 

na 

+3.6 

+10.4 

Retail prices 

April 

156.2 

+0.9 

:+1.9 

+6.3 

Export prices 

March 

150 

+.H 


+§i 

Import prices 

March 

135 

+\ 

+ 1 I. 

+6 


Export tr&io, rotail trade, angineering order books: in volumo tarms fvalue at 
constant pricas). Unampioymant: wholly unamployad excluding achooHaavers: 
latest rata 3.6 par cant^ *$aasonally adjustad ^Provisional 
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BUSINESS 


International 


What's bad for America is 
good for the rest of us 


While Washington is all smiles about 
the zipping American economy, the 
trade figures are proving a bit of a 
headache. Mr Paul Volcker, the under¬ 
secretary at the American Treasury, 
had to exp/lain away the $70om 
deficit in April to international busi¬ 
nessmen gathered in Geneva this 
week by saying that the initial effects 
of the dollar devaluation had been 
“ perverse,’' buit that there would be an 
improvement later in the year. 

When pressed, however, Mr Vblcker 
refused to rule out the possibility of a 
subsequent additional devaluation of 
the dollar. What with that and the 
utter failure of last week’s ministerial 
meeting in Paris to come to any 
agreement as to how to proceed 
towards international monetary 
reform, let alone what that reform 
should be, it was little wonder that, 
with newly mined supplies remaining 
scarce, there was a new flurry of 
speculation into gold. The price in 
London reached a new peak of $59.35 
an ounce on Tuesday, and it scarcely 
gave any ground in the next two days. 

Not that Mr Volcker said anything 
really new. But he appeared to be 
supporting a junior minister at the 
Department of Commerce, whom some 
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thought had spoken out of turn 
when he prophesised recently that this 
year would see the largest-ever volume 
of American exports, totalling about 
$48 billion, but also the largest-ever 
trade deficit, exceeding last year’s $2.1 
billion. This was in straight contra¬ 
diction 'to the statement three months 
ago by the former Secretary of the 
Treasury, Mr John Gonnally, that 
America’s trade deficit would be 
reduced this year. 

On the face of it, the rest of the 
world has everything to gain from 
America’s persistent trade deficit, 
although the worry persists that it will 
give the American protectionists a 
platform. That apart, the prospect 
opened up by the latest leading 
economic indicators—that America’s 
economy could accelerate even faster 
than the 5J per cent annual rate, in 
real terms, knocked up in the January- 
March quarter—^is a challenge to all 
overseas suppliers to its vast market. 

Until now, many of the effects of 
the dollar devaluation have been 
cushioned to some extent. American 
importers have been slow to increase 
their prices to the full extent of the 
new currency alignment. Admittedly, 
prices of imported cars and wines, to 
pick out two examples, have gone up 
the full amount, but those of Japanese 
television sets, radios, bicycles and 
textiles have not done so. How long 
tiiis state of affairs will last now that 
retail sales in Anr>erioa arc showing an 
II per cent increase in value over a 
year ago, is anyone’s guess. But with 
an import bill tilted towards $50 
billion, and two-thirds of it consisting 
of manufactured goods, there should 
be some good pickings for overseas 
suppliers. Moreover, it is not juat a 
bursting consumer market in which 
the Japanese, almost inevitably, will 
get the ripest plums. A hefty rise of 


14 per cent is predicted in capital 
spending by American firms this year. 
British exciters, busy though they 
musit be in Europe, should remember 
that America is in the lead in what is 
hoped will be a world economic 
recovery. 

Space _ 

No jobs for 
the boys _ 

The American space programme pro¬ 
bably ha.s work for 12-15 astronauts 
and it has 43 under active training. 
Someone has put the two figures 
together, and the immediate result is 
that 10 volunteers are being sought 
among the astronauts for early retire¬ 
ment and two of the men who walked 
on the moon on the Apollo 13 and 16 
missions have said tiiey are leaving. 
This is not quite what the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration 
had in mind because one. Colonel 
James Irwin, was a member of the 
back-up crew for the last moon flight 
in Derpmber, and a replacement will 
have to be trained up to take his place. 
Bull the writing is on the wall, as it 
wasL before the first man ever set foot 
on the moon. 

As many as 73 men have been 
selected over 16 years for training as 
astronauts, which has always seemed 
excessive ; still, the rate of attrition was 
high. Apart from the ithree who died 
in their Apollo capsule on the ground, 
several were killed either during jet 
training flights or while piloting their 
own aircraft. Others dropped out dur¬ 
ing training, the most vocal <rf whom 
was the sciertfcist, Brian O’Leary, who 
was among the last x i recruits taken on 
for training in 1967 (the Excess Eleven) 
and who described how he and his 
team were warned on joining Nasa that 
they might never fly. 

Nasa has found other work for 
several of its intended scientist-astro¬ 
nauts, mainly in its laboratories and as 
ground controllers Of the last 
Apollo missions ; axKl others are on 
indefinite leave at universities. Others 
Continued on page 86 
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ALGOMA CENTRAL 

Sir Denys Lowson on Furthe 


The Annual General Meeting of the 
Algoma Centra] Railway was held 
recently at Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario. 
The Chairman of the Board, Sir Denys 
Lowson, Bt. presided. 

In the course of his address he stated : 
At the Annual Meeting last year I fore- 
ca:;t a continued growth and increased 
business in both the Rail, and Marine 
divisions. It gives me. therefore, parti¬ 
cular satisfaction to report another good 
year resulting in earnings, after deprecia¬ 
tion, taxes and all charges, of H7c per 
common share compared with 81c the 
previous year. We were fortunate in 
being able to achieve record traffic levels 
on both sides of our business ; although 
increased operating costs have resulted 
in lower profit margins. Marine opera- 
lions were also hampered at the begin¬ 
ning of the shipping season when heavy 
ice resulted in unusual delays for most 
shipplnig, and <in fact postponed the open¬ 
ing of the season by some three weeks. 

Operating revenues increased 23% to 
$25,083,901 ; with net income, after 
provision for income taxes (but before 
the inclusion of extraordinary items) of 
$2,839,258. an increase of 8 per cent over 
1970. Extraordinary income items totalled 
$750,187, equivalent to a further 22c per 
share. 

Cash flow for the year (after expenses 
and taxes but before depreciation) 
increased to $2.59 per share from $2.28 
in 1970. I would like to emphasise the 
substantial ca.sh flow which we have 
because you will remember that that 
figure of $2.59 per share compares with 
reported net earnings of only 87c per 
share. It does show the strong 
position of the company at the present 
time. Shareholders' equity per common 
share is now $9.95 compared with $9.34 
a year earlier. Because of the very sub¬ 
stantial cash flow and the large extra¬ 
ordinary income items during each of 
the past three years, it is my pleasure 
to announce that earlier today The 
Board of Directors authorized the In¬ 
crease 'in the annual dividend rate from 
40c to 50c per share with the first 
quarterly payment at the new rate pay¬ 
able on June 1st of this year. It is now 


felt that with this latest increase, our 
shareholders will be participating more 
equitably with increases in other seg¬ 
ments of the economy. 

RAIL TRAFFIC 

Our total rail tonnages for 1971 
decreased by 4% to 3,779,034 tons. 
Sintered ore movement from Wawa to 
Sault Ste. Marie for The Algoma Steel 
Corporation, Limited did increase sub¬ 
stantially by 27% ; but the total products 
ot mines earned were appi oximately 
equal to the previous year. Shipments of 
both puipwood and finished forest pro¬ 
ducts to the United States again declined 
because of competitive pressures on this 
industry caused by the strong Canadian 
dollar. We were fortunate in obtaining 
tariff increases which resulted in overall 
freight revenues rising by 3%. However, 
It must be noted that these new rates 
have not been sufficient to meet the wage 
settlements and the additional fringe 
benefit increases negotiated for the past 
year. The Company continues to take 
advantage of icochnologiicail changes 
wherever possible ; and in 1971 acquired 
100 new 100-ton hopper cars costing 
nearly S20,000 each in an effort to 
decrease operating costs. 

Our Agawa Canyon tour a^ain 
attracted a growing number of excursion¬ 
ists. Over 62,000 passengers enjoyed this 
day-long trip, 59% more than the previous 
year; with approximately 90% of the 
passengers coming from south of the 
border. At the peak of the season it was 
necessary to provide a second train on 
Saturdays and Sundays to accommodate 
nearly 1,800 travellers on record days 
during the fall colour season. We have 
purchased additional air-conditioned pas- 
.senger coaches to meet anticipated 
growth in the coming year and we hope 
for quite an appreciable further growth ; 
at least 25% increase is forecast at the 
present time during this summer and 
fall. 

As a result of the growing popularity 
of the summer excursion, it was decided 
to experiment with a ** Winter Wonder¬ 
land Tour" for eleven Saturdays in the 
first quarter of 1972. The results were 





so encouraging that we plan to offer 
these winter tours annually. 

MARINE TRAFFIC 

On March 1st, 1971 the Company 
purchased two additional maximum-size 
bulk vessels previously owned by the 
Labrador Steamship Division of Diamond 
Shamrock Canada Limited. These vessels, 
the M.V. *' A. S. Glossbrenner ” and the 
S.S. “V. W. Scully,” built in 1966 and 
1965 respectively, operated to capacity 
during the 1071 operating season. Growth 
in marine traffic enabled us to utilize 
almost all of our fleet time, including 
the added capacity of the M.V. "Agawa 
Canyon ” which was delivered in the 
late 1970 season. 

Our total water transport increased by 
36% to 8,160.080 tons from approxi¬ 
mately 6,000,000 in 1970. Ore tonnage 
transport was up 24%, coal and coke 
77%, grain 53% and other commodities 
were also up <by 28% because of the addi¬ 
tional shipping capacity. It should be 
noted that rates for many commodities 
have not increased although operating 
costs continued to rise substantially. We 
have been able, because of the operation 
of nine ve.s$els as compared with six in 
1970, to initiate certain economies and 
offer improved service to our customers. 
Our fifth self-unloading vessel, under 
construction at Collinwood Shipyards, 
for delivery in September, 1972 will be 
named the M.V. Alcoway ” when it Is 
launched in June, and will be the tenth 
ship in our fleet. 

FUNDED DEBT AND CAPITAL 
SPENDING 

In 1971 it was decided to finance part 
of the capital additions to the marine 
fleet mentioned previously by the issue 
of $10,000,000 first mortgage bonds at 
an interest rate of 8f%. Our long-term 
debt at December 31st therefore increased 
to $16,893,500 after the Company had 
purchased bonds and debentures totalling 
$1,030,500 for future sinking fund 
requirements, at discounts totalling 
approximately $72,000. 

Original plans for 1971 called for the 
expenditure of a record $15,000,000. 
The Company had placed orders early in 
1971 for three 3,000 h.p. locomotives 
from General Motors Limited, London. 
Ontario, and 100 hopper cars of 100-ton 
capacity from National Steel Car Corpora¬ 
tion, Limited, Hamilton. Ontario. This 
equipment was required to replace older 
equipment and to meet the demand for 
expected increases in traffic. Upon 
investigation, it was decided that in some 
cases leasing was preferable to purchase, 
and the Company therefore entered into 
long-term leases of this rolling stock. In 
addition, plant and equipment acquisitions 
amounted to $11,766,285, or which 
$11,328,200 was expended on vessels. 

Capital expenditures planned for 1972 
are expected to be in excess of 
$8,500,000. The major item will be the 
completion of the new self-unloader now 
under construction. The Company also 
plans to upgrade the southerly portion of 
the Rail line by spending i300»000 in 
each of the next several years on a rail 
replacement program. It is our intention 
to install 100 lb. rail by stages over 
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the next few years to complete the 
installation of 100 Ib. rail continuously 
between Sault Ste. Marie and Hawk 
Junction. This will release 85 lb. rail for 
servicing sidings and other sections where 
85 lb. rail still exists. It is expected that 
cash flow during 1972 and 1973 will be 
sufAcient. after dividends, to finance these 
capital expenditures and also retire the 
present short-term bank financing. 

LABOUR RELATIONS 
Agreements for all operating and non¬ 
operating railway employees were nego¬ 
tiated in 1971 for a two year period and 
will remain in effect until the end of 
1972. All contracts with employees of 
the marine division were renewed during 
1971. The contract with the Seamen's 
International Union (unlicensed personnel) 
terminates in January 1974, while agree¬ 
ments with the Canadian Marine Officers’ 
Union (Engineers) and the Canada 
Merchants Ser\ice Guild (Mates) expire 
May 31, 1974. 

LAND HOLDINGS AND MINERAL 
RIGHTS 



The survey of the kaolin-silica property 
north of Hears! has now been completed 
and the property is presently being 
taken to lease. Discussions are continu¬ 
ing with possible developers, but at the 
present time there does not seem to be 
any prospect of the property being put 
into early commercial production. The 
economic climate with regard to mining 
operations in Canada has not improved, 
and little or no new developments are 
taking place. However active explorations 
by several different companies on the 
Company's lands are continuing. 

As major highways ar'^ improved from 
the more populated areas of the United 
States, we find more interest being shown 
m leasing our lands for recreational 
purposes. Much of this interest has been 
shown by persons who haxe taken either 
the summer or winter 4gawa Canyon 
tour. 

Plans for the commercial and 
residential development of our water¬ 
front property in Sault Ste Marie have 
continued. Approval for rezoning was 
received from the Planning Board and 
City Council in 1971 and an Ontario 
Municipal Board hearing was held on 
March 22, 1972, when a favourable deci¬ 
sion was received. It is expected that 
construction will commence in the very 
near future. 

The first phase will include a Mall 
Shopping Centre with 237.000 square feet 
of retail space and a motor hotel of 
150 units with Convention facilities. 
Architects and planners as well as con¬ 
sultants experienced in the various 
areas, have been selected and arrange¬ 
ments have ben made for the leasing 
of the Shopping Centre. Hotel operators 
have already shown interest m the 
proposed motor hotel. It Is also planned 
to proceed with the construction of an 
Office Building and Apartments on the 
same site as demand develops 

OUTLOOK FOR 1972 

While the growth in revenues experi¬ 
enced in 1971 cannot be expected to 


The longeht ptutenger train now operating In Canada 

continue fully at the same late in 1972, 
the Company looks forward to reasonable 
gains in both revenues and earnings. 
Increases can be expected m vessel rates 
which have been at depressed levels 
and have not changed for some time. It 
IS expected the expansion plans of major 
customers will, unless economic condi¬ 
tions change, provide additional business. 
Total grain movements in 1972 are fore¬ 
cast to be at least equal to the 1971 
levels and we anticioate further gams 
for our Company m this area. Addition 
of the fifth self-unloader to our fleet 
will also enable us to offer better service 
with more flexibility to customers 

GENERAL 

Mr Henry R. Jackman, Q C retired 
from our Board in December 1971 Mr 
Jackman had served as a director since 
1955 and we shall greatly miss his 
help and wise counsel We are, however, 
pleased that his son, Mr Henry N R 
Jackman was elected to fill the vacancy 
on the Board and we hope that he will 
contribute, as did his father for so many 
years, to the progress of our Company 

We have very much in mind the 
desirability of not only adding to the 
scope of our immediate field, develop¬ 
ments such as the waterfront property, 
but also as opportunity offers, making 
investments which we think are appro¬ 
priate not only to the growth ot the 
company, but will also afford us some 
diversification in the years to come So 
1 would like shareholders cleaily to 
understand that it is one ot our policies 
to make investments as we have the 
funds available, and as opportunities 
offer, which we think are appropriate 
should the right possibilities aiise m the 
future 

At ihe present time our activities are 
divided almost equally between our rail¬ 
road and oiir shipping sides It is liffirull 


to foresee any furthei major expansion 
of our railroad side until new mines are 
discovered or there is some other special 
development along our line , while 
in the case of shipping we have 
endeavoured always to be careful and 
only to own or acquire ships where we 
saw specific traffic available and tn 
which they could be employed 

We also wish to express sincere 
appreciation to our employees, both 
management and staff, for then* continu¬ 
ing interest and efforts on behalf of the 
Company. May 1 add a speiral word of 
thanks to our President, Mi Leonard 
Savoie, who is sitting on my left We 
owe him a very real debt of gratitude for 
all that he has done, his inspiring 
leadership ove»" the last twelve months 
and for the definite forwaid steps which 
the company has made We arc opti¬ 
mistic about the further progress which 
we will make in the future ]n saying 
thank you to our President, 1 would 
also like to inenlioti particularly Jack 
Thompson, our Vice President and 
General Manager in charge of railroad 
Operations Ihe present high standard of 
our railway and rolling stock owes much 
to what he has done over the years It 
IS our endeavour to afford the greatest 
pos.sible servu'e and facilities to all our 
customers and at the .same time to jO 
what we can to make our railway ot 
interest and enjoyment to those who 
live here as well as to those who come 
to visit us from south of the border 
To the President, Jack Thompson and to 
all our employees and supporters, may 
1 again say thank you so much for a job 
very well done and duang this last 
winter, often under particularly trying 
circumstances 

The foimal resolutions were carried 
unanimously, and the proceedings termi¬ 
nated with a warm vote of thanks to 
the Chairman, President. Dirqictors, and 
Staff 
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Some had a rough ride, some had none at ail 

Continued from page 82 
still have grown tired of the whole 
business, including many of the astro¬ 
nauts who actually flew in space. 
Captain Edgar Mitchell, one of the 
two most recent astronauts to announce 
they arc rertimng, has a new interest in 
extra-sensory perception. 

If 10 more take the hint and go, 
that will still leave Na.sa with 33 under 
training, among whom are some 
veterans expected to retire within the 
foreseeable future, bringing numbers 
down to around 27. But even that 
seems over-generous for missions to 
come. There are no more moon flights 
after the last in December, and 
probably no more than two or three 
flights in orbit round the earth as part 
of the Skylab programme and the joint 
flight planned with tlie Russians. 
Whatever Nasa may be saying officially, 
the astronauts themselves expect their 
numbers to be down to 12-13 within 
two or three years. Then the process of 
recruiting and training will have to 
start all over again as Nasa seeks fresh, 
young crews for the space shuttle. 
Today’s veterans will hardly be in the 
running for that, although a few of 
the late-1967 intake might still qualify; 
a decade is nothing to wait for a flight 
in space. 

The retirement of the legendary Dr 
Wernlier von Braun, to work for Fair- 
child Industries, has very little bearing 
on all this. Dr von Braun pinned his 
faith on solid-fuelled rockets, and the 
space programme has been carried out 
with liquid-fuelled ones of a completely 
difTerent type. But he remained a 
syTiihol and 2. driving force in the 
programme out of all proportion to his 
actual technical contribution. And now, 
when the solid-fuelled rocket is coming 
back into favour—only temporarily, as 
manfy ithink—^for lilie space shuttle, he 
IS leaving. 


EBC-Efta 

Strangers at 
the gate _ 

Next week will be crunidb week for the 
Eifta counitries noit joining (the EEC. 
The Counciil of Ministers meets on 
Monday and Tuesday to make up iits 
mmd how agriculftjure should be fitted 
into <the treaities, if ait all. Then the 
EEC will hold <talks with the Efta 
countries in turn, starting with Switzear- 
land on Wednesday and ending with 
Iceland on June QOth. 

Agriculiture remadns the sticking 
point. Itialy has been insisting that it 
should be in the treaties (so as to sell 
its wine, oUve oil, fruit and vegetables 
in Efta markets). The rest of the Six 
have fought this, recognising that the 
Efta countries will then screw out of 
them more serious concessions on more 
delkajte puxxiucts like butter. With the 
Italian deotions out of the way, 
Brussek gossip reckons the Italians may 
now climb off this limb. 

That leaves the sensitive kerns: 
paper, aluminium, fibres, special steels, 
ferro-alloys. The EEC is being very 
difficult about these partly to encour¬ 
age the Sv^’edes \to appreciate how 
much better off they would be inside 
the community than out. Unfortu-. 
nately, Finland gets hit even harder, as 
does Austria, with 42 per cent of its 
land in forests. 

Our special correspondent reports 
from Vienna that, nevertheJess, the 
sensitive subject in Vienna is actually 
agriculture. Because of the Austrian 
constitution, the treaty with the EEC 
has special constkuitional importance, 
requiring a two-thirds parHamentary 
majority. The ruling Social I^moorats 
have only a bare majority, so the two 


xm a, 

opposition parties needs to be pbeated, 
csf^ally the huger, the Volkspartei, 
which traditionally speaks for ^vate 
business and fanning interests, 

Agriculiture occupies 17 per ceik of 
the population, although k provides 
only 3 per cent of Austrian exports. 
But three products are criitioal. Two are 
butter and milk powder (15 per cent 
exported), which the common agricul¬ 
tural policy has already pushed out of 
the EEC and into Britain, and which 
will therefore be badly hit by Briitlish 
memiberahip. The Ihird is beef. But here 
this week’s deciaion by the EEC to stop 
the import levy on beef will unexpec¬ 
tedly help. Beef price.s in the EEC are 
now about 20 per cent above the EEC 
guide price and so the levies are 
unlikely to return for some time. This 
will mollify the AustriarM, who have 
been complaining that once Britain, 
Denmark and Ireland anre inside the 
oommunky, the prices of the next big¬ 
gest suppliers (the east European coun¬ 
tries) wHl be used as 'the basis of the 
import levy ; since these prices are 
subsidised and hence low, the import 
levy would rise and Atutnian beef 
would l^e priced out of the market. 

The Austrians complain diat their 
farmers have already been hit once by 
the ECC agricultural policy, and thait 
unless they are taken care of now the 
whole treaty could come untuck. The 
EEC's problem is that favours for 
Austrian farmers would make the 
Americans even angrier about the free 
trade treaties than they are already. 
The likely solution is therefore for a 
unillaterail concession by the EEC to 
the Austrians, as from January. 
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Charts flying _ 

Boot's on the 
other wing _ 

Charter airHnes grew faster, nvade 
more profit and had a better safety 
record last year than ihe world’s 
echedutled alirlines did ; the days when 
they lived and flew dangeaouslly hy 
picking up crumbs of trafiic have gone. 
They carry a quarter of all the world’s 
air passengers ouitside China and the 
Soviet Union. Wherever scheduled air 
fares are kept unnaiturally high, the 
charter business flourishes. Charter 
flights carry well over a quarter of all 
passengers on the North Atlantic, and 
something Kke 45 per cent of the totsd 
inside Europe. The International Civil 
Aviation Oiganiisation estimates that 
charter itraflk has been growing at an 
annual 26 per cent for several yeans ; 
on routes like the North Atlantic its 
annual growth has been averaging 43 
per cent. By contrast, the .schedule 
airlines were able to show only 6 per 
cent growth last year, and their profits 
are correspondingly disastrous. 

Airline earnings arc never easy to 
calculate for the world as a whole, but 
ICAO suspects thait the scheduled air¬ 
lines test year were just oovening their 
opera-ting costs, with nothing over to 
meet either infterest charges or taxes. 
In the previous year, when operating 
coats were covered by quite a comfort¬ 
able margin, the airline industry made 
a net loss of around $iom, in spite of 
$82m of direct subsidies and as much 
again in waived taxes. On ‘that baisis, 
last year’s real losses were very laige 
Indeed. The •scheduled airlines ‘have 
wrung their corporate hands over -the 
rising costs and sickly traffic that 
pushed them into this position, but 
ICAO’s figures suggest it was thedr own 
fault. 

When traffic is rising as fast as it has 
l>een d<oing on charter flights, wonderful 
things happen to costs. Inures on char¬ 
ter earnings are scanty, but ICAO’s 
sample suggest tthat costs on chatter 
flights may have fallen by nearly 5 
per cent hist year, whole sdieduled air¬ 
lines’ costs were rising by close on 12 
j^er cent. More and more airlines are 
therefore gattuig into the profitable 
charter business. There are 17 regu¬ 
lar scheduled airlines which nw have 
their own separate dharter subsidiaries. 
Only the state of American law pre¬ 
vents the big American airlines from 
being amemg them. Oonsequei^y, the 
non-acheduded American carriers are 
flourishing as they have not for years. 


The scheduled airlines have the solu¬ 
tion in their own hands ; they have 
only to bring fares closer to charter 
fares to divert a good deal of that up¬ 
roarious growth into their own jets. 
But they are now so bogged down wilh 
procedural diificiflties ^at even the 
nofimally nan^ommittal ICAO has 
remarked on the apparently endless and 
fruitless series of meetings on fares that 
dragged on throughout laet year. 

Governments are now intervenii^ 
and authorisii'^ fare cuts between spm- 
fic |x>inits, as the British and Australian 
governments have just done. These 
interventiions cut through the problem 
at one point, but throw fares iil along 
the route into confusion. The world 
airline industry is beginning to look 
exceedingily sick, and the blame rests, 
for once, entirely among 'the airlines. 

Shipyards __ 

Shah's move 

JajMinese shipbuilders are in Iran 
planning a 500,000 ton ship repair 
dock that could be converted later into 
a major shipbuilding yard. It is one 
more important step in shifting the 
industry away from rich into develop¬ 
ing countries. Already Brazil, Korea, 
Singapore, Taiwan and Greece have 
large-scale yards working or under 
construction. And as there is likely to 
be a large surplus of shipbuilding capa¬ 
city by the end of the decade, each 
new yard signals a bleaker financial 
future for the ailing yards of Europe. 

For the Japanese, short of land, 
over-polluted, and faced with growing 
cost and labour problems, a shipbuild¬ 
ing industry in Iran makes sense. One- 
third of the world’s tankers use the 
Gulf, and Iran, with the best labour 
force in the area, is ideally situat^. 
Japan impoitts nearly h^ilf of its 
oil from Iran and has already built 
up industrial links with the $1.5 bil¬ 
lion that it hands over in oil dues ever/ 



Built in Iran next ? 


year. Mr John Davies, the British 
Secretary of State for IVade and 
Industry, has made the going easier by 
offering this week a £5001 credit to 
Iran to buy Britirii capital goods ; it 
would be ironic if some of this money 
went to building up an industry to 
undercut further the one that Mr Davis 
is propping up at home. 

One of the spurs to the Japanese 
initiative is the realisation that Japan’s 
competitive position in world trade is 
helped by a cheap shaphuilding 
industry. But the Japanese are also 
beginning to share the fear throughout 
west Europe that new shipyard capa¬ 
city must be controlled if domestic 
yards are to survive. At a meeting of 
shipbuilders in Holland this week it 
was projected that even if no new 
shipyards were developed after 1974, 
there would be 12 per cent excess 
capacity for the nexit five years. 

This ‘has started agitation for a 
milling that all imports of raw materials 
are carried in home-built ships. That is 
the unofficial—and nastily mercantilist 
—rule in Japan now. It is difficult to 
see it ever seriously taking hold in 
Europe, but there is no doubt that it 
would make a huge difference to ship¬ 
building orders if k did. 


Key indicators : world commodity prices 

Copping it ^ ^ 

Absence of much demand and a con¬ 
tinuing increase in world stocks have 
sent copper prices sharply down to 
£411 a ton, almost the lowest price of 
the year. The settiemervt of strikes m 
Ohile and Japan is a Wow to oAar 
copper oompanies that had been fore¬ 
casting higher profits this year provided 
pilces racovered with the American 
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EEC butter _ 

Just a hillock 

Brussels 

A potential new butter mountain is 
growing in the EEC. Though still 
modest compared with the 300,000 
tons of three years ago, the growth of 
stocks from 50,000 to 100,000 tons in a 
year has rattled the EEC commission. It 
decided this week to allow cut-price 
sales to schools and hospitals, and to 
cake and biscuit makers, and to give 
18,000 tons of butter oil to the World 
Food Programme. There will also be 
a discreet resumption of the much- 
criticised export rebates for sales to 
non-EEC countries. 

This will ease the present surplus, 
but butter remains the easy way out 
for the profit-rainded EEC farmer. Last 
March’s 8 per cent increase in the 
EEC milk price (against the commis¬ 
sion’s advice) will not help. Nor will 
the current sharp recovery of butter 
production in New Zealand and South 
America, after two drought-stricken 
years. The world market price 
(reflected in the British retail price of 
25P-32P a lb) is thus due for a 
tumble, making it all the harder for 
the EEC to afford its surpluses else¬ 
where, and making the New 
Zealanders appreciate just how good a 
a deal they got out of the British entry 
negotiations last year, when prices 
were unusually high. 

Nor will the new measures do any- 



Wouldn't think milk'd make them mifrtant 


thing immediately to help the Breton 
farmers, who have been on the war¬ 
path again, pouring oceans of milk 
into rivers and ditches and reminding 
the commission that butter is a polit¬ 
ical as well as an economic problem. 
Despite the increase in the EEC 
target price for milk, the surplus has 
enabled French butter and cheese 
makers to cut the prices they pay for 
milk by 7J per cent, and dairy 
farmers are naturally furious. But the 
butter surplus problem is in essence 
a problem of too many small dairy 
farmers. Quite apart from the impact 
on the cost of living, which Paris is 
desperately trying to keep down, giv¬ 
ing the Breton farmers the sort of price 
increases they are demanding would 
push up the mountain with volcanic 
force. 

Bangladesh _ 

Still stuck 


New Delhi 

The Bangladesh economy is recovering 
even more slowly -than the pessimists 
predicted. The first major shipment of 
350,000 tons of food grain is now being 
unloaded. Another 600,000 tons are in 
the pipeline, but with the transport sys¬ 
tem still in a shambles, three major 
bridges down, and the trunk railways 
not working, most of this food is un¬ 
likely to budge far from harbour. In the 
five months since the end of the war 
the retail price of rice, the staple food, 
has nearly doubled. 

The jute industry, the principal 
foreign currency earner, is still being 
handicapped by shortages of raw jute 
and fibre Jthat is processed as piling 
up in stocks. Although £2om of jute 
and jute products have been exported 
since the war twice that amount is 
stuck in warehouses. Half of the 
country’s 57 jute mills are still 
suffering from war damage. But the 
jute industry should be enjoying a 
boom. The rival Indian production is 
being forced to run 20 per cent behind 
last year because bad droughts have 
crippled the end of itshis season’s crop. 
India now wants to import from Bang¬ 
ladesh. But the government, anxious 
not to see its main export earner lost 
to Indian mills, this week announced 
that it is to nationalise all exports of 
raw jute. The fear is that Bangladesh 
will now try to hold on to a crop that 
at the same time It is unable to process. 
Indus>trial production is only running 
at 40 per cent of last year’s level. That 
would be as bad news for the irdlls in 
Calcutta as for JXmdee. ^ 


oa_ -• 

New oil-speak 

The Iraqi government may be thumb¬ 
ing its nose at the Iraq Petroleum 
Company merely to increase popularity 
at home, as some oil companies claim. 
Such acts of defiance are popular, and 
the ostensible reason for the present 
dispute—the company’s cut in pro¬ 
duction from Iraq’s northern oil fields 
—hardly warrants being blown up into 
a major confrontation. If the volume 
of production was the main issue, the 
dispute probably would have been 
settled on Wednesday when the IPC 
negotiating team offered to raise June 
production from the northern fields 
to something like im barrels 
a day. This is short of the 1.2m barrels 
on which the Iraqis are insisting, but 
it is a long way up from the 694,000 
produced a day from the fields during 
March and April. In the normal course 
of negotiations, ithe Iraqis could expect 
to win all they want on tliis point. 

Their immediate resort to an ulti¬ 
matum, backed by a vague threat to 
take over the company’s assets— 
implies that the production issue is only 
a ploy, but to ascribe it to internal 
politics i.s probably to underestimate 
•the seriousness of the issue. Iraq— 
with the blessing of the Organisation 
of Petroleum Exporting Countries, is 
probably trying to use tlie dispute to 
force through a settlement on the 
country’s North Rumailah oil fields— 
which Iraq seized from tlie company 
in 1961 and which is now being deve¬ 
loped with the help of the Russians. 

This would be nearly the reverse of 
the story told on Baghdad radio on 
Wednesday night—when it was olaiimed 
it was the company that was seeking 
to force a settlement of the North 
Rumailah issue—^but it fits in with 
the general Middle East oil picture. 

The paramount issue is the oil- 
producing countries’ insistence on 
“ participation ” in production acti¬ 
vities in their countries* Negotiations 
on this issue have languished recently 
because OPEC and the companies are 
so far apart on the most important 
point: how much the companies should 
be compensated for such “participa¬ 
tion.” 

A settlement on the North Rumailah 
fields could set a precedent on compen¬ 
sation for all the OPEC coufttries. 
OPEC denies that this motive lies 
befiind the Iraqi demands, but it does 
explain the intensity with which the 
Iraqis are pursuing the affair. 
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65th Annual General Meeting of Shareholders, 25th May, 1972. 


Extracts from the Directors' Report and from the Statement by the Chairman Baron de Spirlet. 


■ Reduction in Net Profit: B.F. 835*602,553 
(against B.F. 1,500,633,148 in 1970) 

■ Lower Dividend: BF. 750 (against BF. 950 for 1970) 

■ Promising resuits from Canadian exploration 

■ Intense rate of activity in technical departments 

Reduction in Net Profit: 

B.F. 835,602,553 against B.F. 1.500,633,148 in 1970. 

In spite of the transfer of B.F. 100 million from the contingencies reserve, 
the total credited to the Profit and Loss Account is almost B.F. 1,000 million 
less than that for 1970 (B.F. 2,193,934.144 against B.F. 3,127,980.444 in 
1970). Of course the exceptional nature of the latter was underlined at the 
time; but the change in the business climate with its simultaneous 
repercussions on the financial and economic situation has affected most of the 
company's sources of income. Commenting on this decline, in his statement, 
Baron de Spirlet said; 

The situation is dominated by the crisis through which the non-ferrous 
metals industry of the whole world is passing. Primary production, in general 
at a high level, is not in balance with consumption which has been reduced 
because of the economic recession. Income has thus fallen while at the same 
time production and processing costs have undergone a general increase. 

It IS certainly true that the non-ferrous metals sector has always known 
rapid about-turns in the market situation. However, the heavy fall in profits 
which companies in this sector have now experienced is quite exceptional. 

Lower dividend 

The genera) meeting of shareholders has approved the proposed dividend 
ofB F. 750 per whole share (B.F. 75 per tenth part of a whole share) (against 
respectively B.F. 950and B.F. 95 in 1970). 

Payment of this dividend has been made pos ible by the transfer to the 
Profit and Loss Account of B.F. 100 million frc n the contingencies reserve; 
by carrying forward a balance cf B.F. 85,412,619 (B.F. 96 million less than 
in 1970) and by the limitation to B.F. 600 million of the transfer to the Assets 
Replacement Reserve. 

In this statement the Chairman reminded the shareholders that since the 
sum received by way of compensation is normally applied to the Assets 
Replacement Reserve, the sharp reduction which occurred this year has no 
direct influence on the profits. 

At the end of 1971, the contingencies reserve amounted to 
B.F. 3.924,879,448 (against B.F. 3.824.879.448 in 1970) and the Assets 
Replacement Reserve amounts to B.F. 2,400 million. 

Promieing results from Canadian exploration 
The principal objective of Union Mini^re is to reconstitute a solid mining 
and metallurgical base which will permit the company to exercise most 
effectively its skills and resources to the benefit of all who have a share in its 
prosperity, and Baron de Spirlet in his statement to the meeting stressed the 
promising results already obtained in Canada. 

We announced on April 14 this year our decision to commence underground 
work to evaluate more completely the Thierry ore body which we 
discovered in the west of the Province of Ontario in Canada. This decision, 
while not in itself very far reaching, is nevertheless important. 

Immediately after the change in circumstances which the company 
underwent a few years ago. Union Minidre declared that it intended to 
continue its existence as an international mining house. The sinking of an 
exploratory shaft at Kapkichi on the Thierry deposit is the first firm step of 
Union Mini^re’s return to that status. 

Our Annual Report this year describes in some detail our geological 
prospecting policy and the techniques which we are employing. As my 
predecessor M. Wallet said from this very place, success in this field implies 
perseverance and requires great patience; it also depends to sorne extent 
on the factor of chance. It is the part of the geologists to limit the importance 
of the latter by their science, their insight, and their feeling forthagroui^. 

The discovery of the Thierry copper deposit In Ontario is a concrete-and a 
happy-example of the application of our methods. It is estimated that the 
cost of this work, Including ancillary expenses, could be of the order of 
3 million Canedjeii DoHste' 


The information and technical data thus obtained will enable a more 
precise and complete economic study to be made This study will then allow 
the decision to be made whether or not to develop a mine 
If this decision is positive, as one can hope from the current indications, 
the information obtained in the course of this additional prospecting phase 
will finally be used in the development of the plans and research work aimed 
at the construction of the industrial scale facilities and thoir infrastructure. 

In addition to the purely mining side, these industrial scale installations 
would naturally include an ore flotation concentrator to be built at the mine 
site. Copper concentrates would thus be produced which would be taken by 
road to the nearest railway station to be sent to an existing smeller for 
custom smelting. 

Australian Activities 

At the Annual Meeting the Chairman announced to the shareholders that 
heads of agreement have been signed between Anaconda and its 
Associates in the C.R.A. Group on the one side and a consortium comprising 
the Australian subsidiaries of Union Mini^re, Laporte and I.C I. on the 
other covering the examination of ground held by the Anaconda Group in 
the nickel-bearmg district of Kalgoorlie (Western Australia). 

Work has begun under the rnangement of our subsidiary company Unimm. 
Intense rate of activity in the technical departments 
The annual report states' 

The activity of our engineering departments has been maintained at a high 
level throughout the year Their staff has again been mcroasod lo ensure that 
planning and project goals can be met 
The Chairman concluded his statement to the shareholders witfi this 
invitation' 

Finally, I would like to point out to you that Union Mini^re is associated 
with the project being undertaken by the Soci6t4 G^n4rale de Belgique on the 
occasion of the latter's 150th anniversary. Union Minidre will bo represented 
at the scientific and technical exhibition which will open in Brussels on the 
16th September. This will be of direct interest to all who participate in our 
affairs It gives me pleasure to mvite you all to attend 

Appointed banks: 

for the payment of the 1971 dividend on or after 9th june 1972 net dividend 
of Belgian francs 750 per whole share (or Belgian francs 75 per tenth 
part of share). 

The dividend of B.F. 750 net corresponds to a taxable receipt of 
B. F. 1,138.39. The difference of B F 388 39 repre,sents the withholding tax of 
B.F. 187.50 and the tax credit of B.F 200 89. The payment will be made by 
cheque or by bank transfer In the case of registered si.ares, and against 
coupon no. 35 at the banks named hereafter for bearer shares 

In Belgium: 

Soci6t^ G6n6rale de Banque. rue Montagne du Parc J, Brussels, as well as 
at its other branches, agencies and sub- offices. 

La Belgolaise, Canterstcen 1 .Brussels 
In the Grand-Duchy of Luxembourg: 

Banque G^niJiraledu Luxembourg, rue Aldnngor 14, Luxembourg. 

In France: 

Banque del'Union Parisienne -C.F.C.B.. boulevard Haussmann 6-8, 

Paris 9e. 

In the Netherlands: 

Algemene Bank Nederland. Vijzelstraat 32, Amsterdam C. 

In the other countries, is is suggested to the shareholders that they contact 
their own bankers. _ 

Copiesofthe 19/1 Annual Report {in English, French or Dutch) can be 
obtained on request from: Union Minibre S.A., Public Relations Depertment 
Rue de la Chancellerie 1.1000 Brussels. Belgium. Tel. 13 60 90. 

Telex. 21551 
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It sometimes tates a hig bang before th^ see the light 


To start with, let's explode a few myths 
about Tarmac. 

Hands up all those who think we just lay that 
' black stuff' on roads. We do. In vast quantities. 
Hands up all those who think we also 
build motorways and factories. Right again. 
In fact you'd probably have to work for 
Tarmac to know the full story. 



About the industrial cutting tools we make, 
the homes we build, the stainless steel we stock, 
our bitumen refineries, timber business, 
road haulage, our fuel oil distribution service. 

So when we work on a project like a 
power station we're equipped for everything 
from the first blast of rock to the time 
when the lights go on. 


fF Tarmac 

THE MEANS AND THE END 

TARMAC GROUP. WOLVERHAMPTON. ENGLAND. 
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BUSINESS 


Investment 


Spring is sprung, the grass 
is ris, 

I wonder where the market is 


On the last Wedneisdiay in May, 1970, 
the Fiinanoial Times-Aotuarics 
share index stood at 114. On the first 
day of May, 1972, almost exactly two 
years later, the index rcach^ its 
record higih of 228—exactly double. 
Since then, it has been 'sliding gently 
down. After a rainy and windy spring 
hofliday, the City came back (well, 
those in it that did) to find the labour 
news as gloomy 'as the weather had 
been, and thoughts turned naturally 
to pondering on how much longer 
the great bull mairket could go on. 
In the three days to ITiursday’s 
close, the Financial Times indu'strial 
ordinary index fell 16.4 points to 516.6, 
that is by abouit 3%. 

Notes of caution, though muted, are 
l>eing whispered around. It is said that 
Mr Jim Slater is gently withdrawing 
from the Ix>ndon markeit; the 
institutions are holding back to see 
which way 'the wind is blowing; and 
stockbrokers are taking off in droves 
to eistablisih contacts in Europe—^and 
farther afield. Hoare and Co, Govett 
IS going to open an office in Hong¬ 


kong. 

It would be unusual foi a bull 
niarke>t to stop before the economic 
recovery really got under way. But the 
market did an unusual thing in start¬ 
ing the upward move so far in advance 
of one. Although profits have been 
coming strongly through, the multiples 
applied ito these profits arc hi-storically 
high: 21 on the industrial ordinary 
index. Though not yet up to the peak 
of 22 reached in January, 1969, tlie 
ratio is High compared with other 
markets. But the gaji between the 
dividend yiefld and the yield on long 
gilts is now at a record 6%, with every 
inddoation of going higher. This gap 
is just another of those warning 
sounds. 

The others aire the soaring level 
of unlit trust sales, the sign that the 
little man—who usually gets lids timing 
w»rong—is going into the market to 
have a hash, and the emergence of 
massive takeover bids, like the one 
launched by the Rank Organisation 
for Watney Mann. A further sign is 
the dcciirion by companies to raise 


money on the market. The Midland 
Bank statistics show that in the first 
five nion'tllis of the year £578m was 
raised, compared with £23401 in the 
same period lant year. The ^ueue 
to raise new money stretches ahead 
until October. 

These are some of the worrying 
things that investor's should weigh up. 
But our own guess is still that the 
market will return for another flurry, 
and that the current pessimism w*i11 
change over the nexst few weeks. Most 
company statements will show profits 
recoveries for some 'time to come ; 
investors will get large tax cuts after 
nexit April ; the money supply i.s still 
ri.<sing. All the same, investors should 
not ait still. I'he market is looking 
rather toppy and an investor will need 
to be in Ac right shares to enjoy this 
summer. This may be the time to 
ditch shares which fell sharply in the 
last bear market, especially if they 
have not yet really got back up to 
where you lx>ught them in the last 
bull one. 

fVa// Street 

What goes up 
can't go on up 

Nevi York 

It had to happen. After rising 5% 
almost without interruption for three 
weeks to new ground, American stock 
prices broke sharply on Wednesday, 
erasing all of last w^’s gain. Nothing 
fundamental had changed, but with 
President Nixon making only cere¬ 
monial news as he trekked homeward 
from Moscow and with Washington 
out of favourable economic releases, if 
only temporarily, many invesKors 
chose to take profits. So the Dow Jones 
industrial average dropped 10.46 on 
Wednesday to ^0.72, compared whh 
the 971*25 on the previous Friday 
which had marked its highest level 
since tlie crest of the previous bull 
market 3jr years aga ^ 

The reaction was not unexpected. 
Many of the quality growth stocks that 
had been leadumg uie advance were at 
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the upper end of their price-earnings 
multiples, averaged over the past five 
years, and were, therefore, vulnerable. 
The market was susceptible on another 
score r the volume of credit for share¬ 
buying, at some $7 billion, is at record 
levels. Fears are becoming more wide¬ 
spread, too, that there will be major 
tax refoiTOs after the presidential elec¬ 
tion, whoever wins at. Talk of a massive 
income-tax overhaul does not wann 
Wall Street, even though it knows 
lengthy legislation would inevitably 
push it far into the future. 

Nevertheless, brokers continue to 
expect die economy to gather further 
strength for the remainder of this year 
and into 1973. Business spending on 
plant and equipment has begun to run 
14% over the year before, while 
economists at a major New York bank 
anticipate that after-tax corporate pro¬ 
fits will be 18% higher this year than 
in 1971, despite restraints imposed by 
the Price Commission’s rulings. 

Two stocks in the limelight this week 
were Fairchild Industries and Union 
Corporation. Fairchild rose over three 
points to $13^ on news that Dr 
Wemher von Braun, the rocket expert, 
wa.s joining it from the National Aero¬ 
nautics and Space Administration. (The 
stock gave back J point on Wednes¬ 
day, however, aftei newspaper com¬ 
ment pointing to disappointing first 
quarter earnings.) Union Corporation 
similarly went ahead, by $3^ to $i7f, 
following reports that it had won 
government approval to begin clinical 
studies on its soft contact lens, but then 
lost f point on profit-taking. 

Outside the immediate interest of 
the market, a key regulatory develop¬ 
ment has held brokers’ attention. The 
Securities and Exchange Commission 
moved to resolve the controversial 
question of whether institutional in¬ 
vestors, such as mutual funds and insur¬ 
ance companies, should be allowed to 
0 wn scats on the major exchanges. It 
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has ordered the exchanges to permit 
such memberships by no later than 
July 31, 1972, as long as the institu¬ 
tions do 80% of their braking with the 
public. This ruling would effectively 
rob an institution of the only real 
advantage of having a broker-riealer 
affiliate, which would be to recapture 
the large commission fees it now has 
to incur in buying and selling shares. 
The SEC’s directive is likely to be chal¬ 
lenged in the courts, so it may be some 
time before the issue is finally settled. 


Australia _ 

Up down under 


London buyers are bandaging their 
fingers and dipping them back into 
the Australian market To make things 
less painful. Slater, Walker Securities 
is seeking £6m for its new Australian 
Investment Trust. Among its few 
rivals, Samuel Montagu’s British 
Australian Investment Trust is now 
selling at an appreciative discount of 
nil on net asset values, and J. Henry 
Schroder Wagg’s Australian and Inter¬ 
national Trust is on a below-average 
discount of 9%. The sole unit trust 
specialist. Pan Australian, has now 
resumed its place near the top of the 
unit trust performance tables, with a 
rise of 31% so far this year, after a 
couple ^ years right at the bottom. 
And brokers’ circulars talking about 
putting money into overseas markets 
are as likely as not to mention Australia 
first now. 

The investment objective of SWATT 
is to find—^what else?—-undervalued 
assets. And Australia can certainly pro¬ 
vide a basinful. Slaterites reckon that 
despite the 45% rise in the Sydney 
.share index since November, assets arc 
about as undervalued as they were in 
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London back in the doldrums of early 
1971. This is not just the product cf 
the past two years of situnp, but o( over 
^ve years neglect for non-mining stocks, 
which were pretty well by-passed in 
the 1969 boom. 

The market’s rise this year has been 
largely on the non-mining side. After 
a month’s rest, it is moving up again 
although the economic background is 
not strikingly cheerful: it has a good 
British combination of unemployment 
and inflation. Nevertheless, the latest 
batch of half-year results have been 
surprisingly good. Finance and trans¬ 
port companies have turned in earn¬ 
ings increases in the 15-20% range. 


FiNniiCE 

is dead 


The shortage of irttelligent comment 
on, and analysis of, the AuiStmlian 
stock marketts, the compantes traded 
on them, and the w'ider political and 
business cornmunlity around them, is 
one of the factors that makes foreign 
investors wary. To help to fill the gap 
Finance Week was launched three 
months ago as Australia’s business 
weekly.” But the >axe has fallen 
already. 

Finance Week was 50% owned by 
Mr Rupert Murdoch’s News Inter- 
naitaonal, 25% by the Financial Times 
and 25% by South African Associated 
Newspapers (which with the Financial 
Times owns the Financial Mail). 
The budgeted loss for the first 
two years of operation was in the 
region of £250,000—'but the losses of 
the first three months were well over 
budget. The oirculation is thought to 
have been around 14,000 but the 
advertisers stayed away. From the 
newspaper groups involved, the word 
is ” no comment.” 


Oil and lucre 

The long-term future for international 
oil companies looks grim. While spme 
shareholders 'reckon that oil shares 
must be one of the best things to 
bequeath to a grandchild in. lO years’ 
time, the Iraqu (sea page 88) aie 
denting his prospects rather b^ly< 
The oil companies have ac^qstod 
prindpte that tiie OraC emmuies 
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From all over 
toalloverB 


Lufthansa 

flies you to 52 European cities. 

Our jets take you where you’ve got 
to go, when you’ve got to go there. 
From Amsterdam to Athens. 

From Budapest to Barcelona. 

From Gothenburg to Genoa. 

From Europe to Europe. Via Germany. 
Now to three more destinations: 
Moscow, Glasgow, Dublin. 

And no matter where you choose to go, 
you’ll be there on tinie. 

6^ Lufthansa 


Mun. li. 













AAercator's Projection 

SAS Trans Asian Express to Bangkok 5,967 miles 
Apparent Straight Line 6,434 miles 


I 

I 


I 


The shortest distance between 
two points is a curves 


1 ho mop above proves many ttungs One 
of them IS That tf)e world isn't flat Another 
IS that a sfiort cot to Bangkok passes, 
surprisingly, through Copenhagen 

SAS call this sfiort cut the Frans 
Asian hxpress 

Join It from London, Mancfioster, 
Glasgow or Dutilin Then it’s just one 
sii ip, I ashkent, between Copenhagen 
iind Bangkok I hiough fliglits contauie 
to Kuala Lumpur, Singapore and 
Djakarta And tfiere are regular Thai 
International connections to otfier 


points in the Fat bast and to Sydney 

So the next time you're thinking of 
heading South bast tor South bast Asia 
- don't Remember that the world is 
round and that the short, straight way is 
North East via Copenhagen with SAS. 

The same applies if you're going to 
Tokyo SAS have another expressway - 
the Trans Siberian - and it goes straight 
from Copenhagen via Moscow to Tokyo 
every Saturday 

The Trans Asian bxpiess and Trans 
Siberian Express - the short ways 


SM 

hFNLHAl AGtNl fOR THAI tNIFRNATIONAl 

C.ill your SAS authorised f ravel Agent or London 01 - 734 4020. Bristol 2921 39, Birmingham 643 4778 9, 
Leeds 76887, Mdiichesler 832 8431, Newcastle 21 544, Glasgow 248 5832 Dublin 43346/7 
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If Exxon sporks you. Standard OM's cheap 


have a right to participate in the 
exploitation of their only natural 
resource. As time goes on, participation 
will grow to 100%. The role of tlie 
international majors will then be that 
of oil shippers, refiners and marketers 
—and of producers in the North Sea 
and Alaska and anywhere else that 
is politically safe. 

But the outlook for oil shares over 
the next year looks better. In the 
London market, oils have shown a 14% 
fall in ithe pa^t year, while the 
Financial I'lmes-Actuaries all-share 
index has gone up 32%. Oils are now 
regarded by many as overdue for 
recovery. That is why the results of 
British Petroleum on Tuesday, show¬ 
ing a £jsm fall in net income to 
£ 15.1m, only sent the shares down 
i8p, to 53op. They have since slith¬ 
ered further to 528p. 

Even at that level, the prospective 
p/e IS around 20—fai dearer than the 
multiple on Shell, or on American oil 
companies. BP has fired the public 
imagination witli its North Sea strikes, 
and the imaginative way it is exploit¬ 
ing the Alaskan find through Standard 
Oil (Ohio). But that is anticipation. 
Although the American Secretary of 
the Interior has given permission 
for the pipeline from Alaska to be buiilt, 
the environnientahs^ts might fight 
the dcciislion all the way to the 
Supreme Court; and it will take three 



years to buiM even then. The North 
Sea goodies will not be flowing into 
the profit and loss account until 1975, 
and the costs of financing the first 
phase of some £i75m worth of invest¬ 
ment will bite heavily into the 
antioipalted revenues. Uiitil that golden 
age, BP has to cvpe witli OPEC 2 
and 'the inflationary squeeze which 
IS making all oil companies uncomfort¬ 
able, BP\s share price ds looking too 
optimistic even after the toss it has 
taken this week. 

The same must, therefore, apply to 
Burmah Oil, Although Burmah's indus¬ 
trial interests are now being accorded 
a degree of recognition, the mammoth 
holding of BP still determines the share 
price. Both companies are eager to 
find a solution, and a deal which would 
improve the financial position of both 
of them might be nude iili'is year. 
Some kind of three-way arrangement 
with the Iranians now looks increas¬ 
ingly I emote, but Bunnah is probably 
looking towards a second-line 
American company to provide an out¬ 
let for the product it hopes to have. 
The size of the Australian find by 
tlie 54%-owned Woodside Burmah 
offshoot has l>een revealeil—by mistake 
in a newspapei recniiitmenit advertise¬ 
ment—at some 45 trillion cubic feet. 
Although that tentative estimate is 
generating quke a lot of excite¬ 
ment, the costs of bringing the gas 
ashore from the deep waters of the 
North West shelf will be high. The 
best wav in to that bonanza, if it turns 
out so to be, is directly through Wood- 
side Burmah, which owns half the 
concession. But its share price has 
doubled to $A20() already this year in 
anticipation, and holding speculative 
Austti^hans is not everylxxJy's idea 
of a quiet life. 

The basic argument for oils over 
the next year is that the demand for 
oil products will pick up sturdily as 
die econorrties aix>und the wi^rld get 
back towards boomtime. The huge 
stocks of oil will be run down, and 
throughput in the refineries will be 
healthier. But in Europe the competi¬ 
tion will be tougher, and the strongest 
marketing companies will stand to gain 
most. For the next two quarters, results 
will continue to look poor ; but recov¬ 
eries should occur at the end of the 
year, especially if there is a nice harsh 
winter. The outstanding share to buy, 
on these and many other grounds, is 
Shell. But bargain hunters might be 
wise to wait until after the next round 
of fomial OPEC talks in a few weeks 
time; realisation of the gravity of the 
participation issue might cause some 
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Petrofina 
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3040 
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falls then. Petrofina is still worth buy¬ 
ing as one of the best ways into the 
North Sea, although the yield is, in 
continental terms, very low. Ultramar, 
with a consistently strong growth 
record, now has the Quebec efmery 
and the Indonesian finds faiilv valued 
ai 3iop. 

American international oil compan¬ 
ies are now on very low p/e ialios ; 
the public IS acutely sensitive to the 
problems of ciude ownership. Con¬ 
versely, the domestic companies are 
looking overrated, llie biggest oil 
company in the world, Standard Oil 
of New Jersey, is selling on a p/e of 
II at $715, although it is well plactMJ 
to supply die rapidly increasing 
amount of oil tlhat will have to lie 
imported into the IT ruled States. 

Insurance broken 

Surer in sharing 


Imuranre broking shares are well 
known and at present well appreciated 
by the miarket. But the field i.s very 
varied and rapidly changing. This 
week’s news of a merger between 
Matthews Wrightson and Mercury 
Insurance Holmngs illuvtratcs both 
points. 

Mercury is notably strong on 
marine and laViairion broking, and 
North ArneAcan bu.sliness generally. 
Matthews Wrightson is more oriented 
to the Britivh non-oiianne miarket, has 
interests in shipbroking, and runs 
rural investment schemes for the tax- 
avoldling rich. Although die 4wo 
companies are of .Amilar size Matthews 
Wrightson is an ambitious .ompany. 
When it went public last June, it 
made Httle secret of the reason: it 
would seek mergers and acquisitions. 
This week’s deal will make it about 
number three in the Bntidh insurance 
broking world after the unquoted 
Willis, Faber & Dumas and C. T. 
Bowring. 

Mercury Insufanicc is 67% owned 
hy Mercury Securities, the holding 
company for the merchant bank S. G. 
Waibuiig, which will end up with 

Continued on page gg 
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SLATER WALKER 


A new unit trust 

for the 

wealthy investor 

The Slater Whlker Professional Ihist 
is for investors \^o wish to invest £5jOOO 
or more. It has an initial chaige of 
only 1 %. It will invest in growth and asset 
situations selected by Slater Whlker. 

That asset situations are a Slater Walker speciality is shown 
by the performance of the Slater Walker Assets Trust. The price 
of Units of that Trust has risen i I4’8%j since the Trust’s formation 
in September 1970 until 24th May 1972, compared with a rise of 
62*2% in the F.T.-Actuaries All-Share Index. 

The Professional Trust will, to some extent, share the invest¬ 
ment philosophy of the Assets Trust. It will, however, be 
managed in a more flexible manner and will invest not only in 
the U.K. but throughout the world. In particular it will invest in 
the Far East, North America, South Africa, and Australia, where 
Slater Walker’s presence gives the Trust a special advantage. 

The Trust’s investment managers will not hesitate to go 
completely liquid in certain markets if conditions justify this. 
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SLATER WALKER 


Compared with direct investment in shares, Professional Trust 
Unitholders will have the advantage of professional investment 
management, and will also benefit from the 15% internal capital 
gains tax on unit trusts, as against 30% on personal share dealings. 

Compared with other unit trusts, the Professional Trust will 
give Unitholders the advantage of proven Slater Walker 
Investment Management. In addition they will benefit from 
an initial management charge of only 1%, against charges of up 
to 5% on unit trusts with smaller minimum investments. 

Of course, the price of Units and the income from them can 
go down as well as up. But in the long term, the fact that all five 
existing Slater Walker Unit Trusts have out-performed the 
F.T.-Actuaries All-Share Index since their formation indicates 
that the Professional Trust should be a sound investment. 

For this initial offer. Units in the Slater Walker Professional 
Trust are priced at ,^5 each. The minimum initial investment is 
1,000 Units, which cost £ 5 iOOO. 

The estimated initial gross yield is 2%. 

Interested investors should fill in the coupon or telephone 
their orders to 01-600 4747. This Offer closes on 13th June, 1972. 

_ 

Offer of Units at £5 each in the Slater Walker 
Professional Trust until 13th June, 1972. 

After thle date Unite wUl be available at the price then ruling. * 


To: J. A. NICHOLS, SLAM ER WALKI:R TRUST MANAC.l-MENT LTD., LEITH HOUSE, GRESHAM STREET, LONDON ECa. TELEPHONE: 01-6004747. 


l/W« horoby apply for | | 

FOR OFFICE USE ONLY 

/6 

R.l.t.nc. numbar 

Slater Walker Profeeaional Trual Un'le at £» 
each. (Minimum holding 1 000 Unite and multi 
plea of too thereafter) 

Csflincsts numbtr 

£ P ] 

Remlttenca it enctoeed payable to Slater 
Welker Trust Manaaemant Ltd. 

ec 


UWm ---■_ Him I_ _ _an not fMld.nl oultld* IlM fchttdulad TarritoriM (*t dafiimd tn Ihm Mtnii of InglanO^a Netlet 

£ C OMdtMIIgin/winot aMuhlnbWi*Utilto•• ihgaomlageCi) olgarpgrgoft(g)rggWgnioulgMgIhegg tgnllorigg* 
H VM'tank.itoekbreliaror■olloHoiInttioU.K. 


n^i-aaiaa. mut ootIMmIm »ltt *0 war, af f*o aapHaaaf’a rMr. mltUa4»Uf9 

^ASC WRITI IN BLOCK LrrTBr>--THE CmTtFICATt WILL Bt Pltfct*AHIO WOM THU fOBIi. 


ruUPOBfNAMiB 


sai'ivsiT 


_j_j-^ eouHTviro»i*r(»i>c 

55rT«iiei«MuwH)' •ieitssse 


GENERAL INFORMATION THE TRUST U authorioed by the Deiwrtmrnt of 

Trade und Induitrynnd 1.instituted by al'ruot Deed dated 15th May, 1973 

APPLICATIONS for Unite should be niadc on the toiin provided or by telephone lo ot -600 
4747. AppUcntloat will be acluM»wlMlg«d auid Cartlflcatoa will ba aawit, at th« appUcant’a 
riah. within 4a days of rncalpl of your oedar. 

Parentt or legal guardiana may purchatc on behalf of minora and have the account dcugnated. 
THE OFFER PRICE includes an initial charge of l 

INCOME. The eatimaicd gtoas yield on the porUolto ta 27.,. The Trust makes distnbuuotis 
ul income on 11st July and sist January each year. Appltcantato this ntfer will receive their first 
diiiiibutjonduconiisi Januniy, 1973 

A half-yearly charge of a SP per Zioo of the capital value uf the Fund is deducted from the 
Truat'a income to defray rvpenaes including the Truatee’s fees. 

REPURCHASE. You can caah-ln your Uniu at any time by telephoning or writing to the 
Managers, who will immediately buy back the Units at the bid price then ruling. 

Mananrs: Slater Walker Trust Management Ltd., Leith House, 47*S7 Ciresham Street, 
lamdon ECa. Tel. 01-600 4747 

birecion. J. D. Slater, F.C A. (L2tairman), J. A. Nichols (Managing), E. J. Farrell, H. Hanks. 
’Tniaiee National Weainpnater Hank Limited. 

A widgr-rangg Trustgg Sacurity. 


Slater Walker 

Professional Trust 
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What is 

Multinatioiial 

Business 

9 


Multinational Business is the Economist Intelligence Unit's 
new quarterly guide to the fast-developing phenomenon of 
multinational corporate enterprise. 


The only publication of its kind. Multinational Business 
records and comments analytically on the main issues and 
trends affecting world-wide business. By reducing time-wasting 
desk research to a minimum-so saving hours of expensive 
executive time -Multinational Business quickly repays the 
annual subscription cost. 

Each issue also carries multinational business indices and three 
specially-written articles - one of which is normally an 
important case study. 

The previous issue carried the following articles: 

C'ontrolling the Multinational Corporation: 1$ It Necessary? 
Corporate Tax in Flux and A Family Business Grows Up - A 
case study of Philips. 


The current issue contains special articles on: 

GROWING OUTPUT, FINITE RESOURCES 
Will limits to growth curb multinational business? 

FURTHER UPHEAVAL IN THE EUROPEAN 
PAPER INDUSTRIES 

FINANCIAL DISCLOSURE IN EUROPE 
Differences in accounting plague harmonisation efforts 

The annual suhsciption is £40 (US % 100) 

Single copies £15 (US $37.50) 

Airmail postage £2.75 (US $5.75) extra. 


Please enter.subscription(s) Name of subscriber: 

to Multinational Business 

I I Please send by airmail Address for publications: 

□ Remittance enclosed □ Please send invoice 

/Vct/ve semi lo any of the addresses below: 


r r I* 


THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LIMITED 

Spencer House, 27 St Jaines*s Place, London SWA INT 



■■■■■■■■ 137 Avenue T ouise. Brussels 1050 
300 Surrey House, 35 Rissik Street, Johannesburg 


14th Floor, MSA Building, Rcbin.son Road, Singapore BVHBI 
S'’ Queen Street, Melbourne, Victoria 3000 
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Continued from page 95 

about a third of the combined concern. 
Time will reveal whether the merger 
mark's a gentle withdmwall by War¬ 
burg from insurance broking or 
merdly a pause. Links between 
insurance brokers and merchant banks 
(most conspicuously, the takeover of 
Bowmaker and Singer and Friedlander 
by C. T. Bowr'ng) are strengthening. 
Even WiJilis, Faber & Dumas, Which 
luas otherwise stuck to its last, 
revealed this week that its stake in 
Mor^n Grenfell is 14%. 

Willis broke precedent by publicis¬ 
ing its 1971 accounts (showing profits 
up from £4.6111 to £5.101, with 70% 
of it's £252711 prcnViuim liriconie coming 
from overseas) ; this has naturally lied 
to City gossip that it, too, will soon 
be coming to the market. 

Historically high though they are 
(on an average p/c of 21) broking 
shares still offer good short-term 
prospects. But conijpietition for their 
profitable foreign business may increase. 
American insurance companies are 
now niaking handsome profits and arc 
less hamstrung by state controls over 
premium rates. THiey may grab back 
some of the considerable business that 
Lloyd’s now gets from America via 
the brokers. 

Eurobonds _ 

Et alors? 


Five years ago, after floating their 
first franc-denominated Eurobonds, 
French bankers went scuttling around 
Europe proclaiming tlmt the franc was 
the continent’s new, .strong, inter¬ 
national currency. Then came the 
evSnements of 1968 and the franc’s 
devaluation, and the scuttling stopped. 
But this year it has started up again. 
With the announcement this week 
that the World Bank is to raise £i 1.5m 
in franc-denominated Eurobonds, 
Paris bankers can claim for the first 
time to have raised £ioom in the 
Euromarkets—and all lin tlie first six 
months of the year. Since the Caisse 
Nationale raised Fri25m in January 
in the first successful float for four 
years, there have been 11 major 
Ixirrowings in French francs, at com¬ 
petitive rates. 

Bolstered by this success, the first 
franc convertible Eurobond was 
unveiled this week ; a fiy.ym borrow¬ 
ing by a milk produdts company, 
Gervais-Danone. If the issue goes well 
it will be a major sitep forward for the 
development of the Paris bourse. 
The Gervais-Danone bonds will 


be held throughout Europe, but 
w*!!! be convertible only on the Paris 
bourse; .a sure way of attracting 
foreign capital into French shares. 
Although Gervais-Danone's profits have 
increased by an unexatiing 10% a year, 
the share j)ricc has fluctuated between 
Fr3oo and Fr45o in the past, two years. 

Hawker Siddel^ 

Flying from a 
strong base 

Whether Hawker Siddeley is sellling more 
planes to China or not, and the market 
this week has been flying that kite, 
the shares are looking among the better 
bets of the up-and-coming (they must 
come up sometime) engineering shares. 
The £2im of profits, better than fore¬ 
cast, and a lot better than last year’s 
£i2m, has still left the company on 
a p/e of 14 at 36Gp, which is some¬ 
what mean. 

Braced by a new (and totally 
unsung) system of management 
responsibility—with its attendant 
targets and budgets aiid rewards for 
beating them in the form of bonuse.s— 
the group is now in an excellent posi¬ 
tion to run fast on its three legs : aero¬ 
space, mechanical engineering and 
electrical engineering. The first and 
last of these did tolerably well last 
year, while mechanical engineering, 
dominated by diesel engines, merely 
ticked over. There is no sign that 
Hawker Siddeley harbours any 
desire to move into consumer goods 
or anything like that to spread the 
business cycle. The management wants 
to stay firmly in fields it knows. And 
having had a painful experience with 
a vending machine company (now dis¬ 
posed of), perliaps it has a podnt. 


Ireland _ 

Unit trusts get 
the chop _ 

The Irish government is pressing the 
Dail to pass a bill which will ban all 
advertisements for non-Irish unit trusts. 
It has now jxi.ssed all fi^'ages in 
tl)e Irish senate, and moved to the 
committee stage in the Dail last week. 

'Fhc aim is to cut the flow of savings 
from Ireland to Britain. Only regis¬ 
tered unit tnists will be allow- d to 
advertise. To register, unit trusts will 
have to show that at least half their 
assets are in Ireland, and few will 
be able to do that except for those, 
like the Shamrock Unit Fund, which 
make a feature of Irish investment. 
The British Association of Unit Trust 
Managers is not bothered. It reckons 
the flow of savings from Ireland is 
pretty tiny. But the Newspaper Pub- 
ii.shers’ Association is seriously worried 
that many British newspapers will be 
banned in Ireland because they carry 
unit trust ads. 

The bill does allow for the exemption 
of newspapers, which might have to 
produce a special edition at “ unreas¬ 
onably heavy ” cost. But the NPA does 
not expect the Irish government to 
interpret this very liberally. Papers like 
the Guardian, which sells under 1,000 
a day in Ireland, may be exempted, 
but tho.se like the News of the World, 
which sells some 150,000 a week, will 
almost certainly not be. 

For a country which has just voted 
overwhelmingly to join the EEC, this 
bill hardly seems a good example of 
Uiberal inJtcrnationali.^^m, but it can 
claim some European precedents: both 
France and Italy make their unit trusts 
invest a percentage of the portfolios 
domestically. 


Key indicators 

: world bourses 





Stock price indices 


Percentage change on 




May 

1972 

one 

one 

one 

record 



31 

high 

low 

week 

month 

year 

high 


London 

518.4 

543.6 

470.4 

- 2.7 

- 3.2 

4-37.2 

- 4.1 

London unhappy 

Newf York 960.7 

971.3 

889.2 

- 0.5 

+ 2.9 

4’ 4.5 

-- 3.6 

Canada 

215.6 

216.9 

187.5 

+ 0.6 

+ 6.9 

+20.4 

- 0.6 

about the 

Australia 

587.5 

589.0 

490.1 

- 0.1 

-f 3.5 

+19.8 

-11.6 

outcome of the 

Japan 

270.7 

270.7 

199.9 

■f 4.7 

H- 8,0 

+46.3 

— 

raiimen s strike 

H'kong 

421.1 

421.1 

324.0 

4- 6.1 

+ 7.9 

+72.9 

— 

ballot. Well 

Belgium 

109.9 

110.7 

96.9 

+ 01 

+ 0.5 

+ 8.1 

- 0.7 

Street, too, 

France 

83.0 

85.1 

67.6 

+ 3.0 

+ 6.0 

+ 9.3 

- 1.3 

reversed at 

Germany 

115.6 

119.3 

97.1 

- 2.2 

+ 1.6 

+ 9.8 

-17.7 

mid-vveek. But 

Holland 

1468 

146.8 

105.4 

+ 3.9 

4-10,5 

+19.0 


Japan and 

Italy 

49.2 

49.7 

43.9 

f 0.6 

H- 3.6 

2.8 

-57.8 

Hongkong still 
racing ahead in 

Sweden 

336.5 

350.9 

308.7 

- 1.1 

- 3.8 

+20.4 

-10.4 

new nigh ground. 

Stock prices and yields are on pages 109 and 110 
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CHAIRMAN'S STATEMENT 



ummary o 
Qiainniii’s itittinent which has been 
dreuJated with the Report and Accounts for 
the year ended 31 st D«ember» 1971 . 

^f«|imaa In 1971. After making various 
provisions the Bank made a Profit of 
/i»i 57 i 770 in 1971 . As on previous occasions 
the Bmra of Directors proposed not to pay a 
dividend and to put 150,000 of the profits 

available for distribution to General Reserve. 

It is also intended during 1972 that iC>iOoo ,000 
of our General Reserve be capitalised by means 
of a Bonus Issue as a result of which our Paid 
Up capital will be £ 7 * 000,000 and our General 
Reserve will be £ 3 , 000 , 000 . 

Invlronmontnl PnatoM. Our business 
lies predominantly in financing the exchange of 
goods and services between the U.S.S.R. and 
other Socialist countries and the West; at the 
same time the Bank takes an increasing part in 
the financing of other international trade. For 
the purpose of this financing we use, to a large 
extent, convertible currencies and therefore we 
are affected by factors which have an influence 
on the availabili^ of such funds. 

It is my view, however, that the settlement 
achieved by the Group of Ten in December 
involving a devaluation of the dollar and a 
return to fixed but more flexible parities, may 
not necessarily prove a durable rolution. The 
establishment of a broader margin of fluctuation 
around parities could involve more speculation 
against some currencies and not work favourably 
for bankers and their trading partners. 

Interest rates have also play^ a determining 
part in our operations and the steady decline in 
rates which was predicted last year has been a 
beneficial trend. 

twalnosa Oovolopmont. In the context of 
the difficulties and uncertainties experienced in 
1971 , the overall result of the Bankas 
performance during the year can be viewed 
with satisfaction. At the year end our total 
assets amounted to £ 391.8 million as against 
£')fn .9 million in the previous year. 

L>Mring the year, we arranged and undertook 
the management of the consortium loan for the 
Deutsche Aussenhandclsbank of the German 
Democratic Republic, cn similar lines to those 


conducted for other Socialist countries. We 
were pleased to be able to join with National 
Westminster Bank and Morgan Grenfell as 
co-inanagers of the Euro-bond loan raised by 
the National Bank of Hungaiy and wc shall 
always be ready to co-operate with our Gty 
friends in helping to launch such issues. 

In 1971 financial institutions in London and 
other international financial centres continued 
to show interest in the provision df financial 
assistance to the Socialist countries and we were 
once again able to complete impoitant group 
finanang arrangements for these countries and 
to take a share in other such arrangements. 
Although our financing of East-West trade 
was naturally the predominant feature of the 
year we were also glad to develop our business 
in other areas notably North Africa and 
I.atin America. 

Our Beirut branch has continued to expand 
and diversify its field of operations. The 
Middle East conflict is still fiv from settled; 
nevertheless, the increased stability evident 
in the Lebanon during 1971 allow^ the 
banking sector as a whole to make good 
progress. Our Branch benefited aooirdingly 
and total assets increased by around 20 %. 

On the 22 nd November, 1971 ,1 attended the 
formal opening of our Branch in Singapore. 
Since thni, 1 luve become more convinced than 
ever that we can make a real contribution in 
this area by facilitating trade with the U.S.S.R. 
and other Sodatist countries. 

Tho Y««r AhoM. More Western countries 
now recognise the advantages of conducting a 
sizeable part of their export and import trade 
with the .Socialist countries as a hedge ag^st 
the business cycle. 1 am also sure tha^ with the 
quickening pa» of economic growth in the 
Socialist countries, substantial opportunities 
for trade will srisc. 

I know that the shareholders would like to join 
with the Directors of Moscow Narodny Bsnk in 
ssying how much wc appredste the fimdiy 
and, at all times, generis co-operttion that we 
invariably receive firom Gty baiiks and our 
customers snd friends in all parts of the world. 
We look forward to the year ahead with 
confidence and trust thst we may all continue to 


ducting our business in 197 a. 


MOSCOW NARODNY BANK UMIHD 

24/32 King William StfOtf, Unden EC4 
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Subscription 

prices 

These subscription prices ere for 
one year’s subscription (52 issues) 

The Economist 

UK, Europe £r Rest of World 
Surface Mail £14 

Europe (incl. Gibraltar & Malta) 
Airspeeded* £17.50 

Rest of World 

Air Speeded * £20 

Student rates 
The Economist 

UK, Europe £r Rest of World 
Surface Mail £9 

Europe (inci. Gibraltar B Malta) 
Airspeeded* £12.50 

Rest of World 

Airspeeded* £15 

*Air Speeded—as the quality of air 
freight end airmail services varies in 
different situations, we will use the 
best available service to deliver into 
a particular territory. 

The Economist 
quarterly index 
(4 issues p.a.) 

UK. Europe B Rest of World 
Post; Fastest available £2.50 

Orders for 
back numbers 
& surveys 

Back numbera of The Economist 
and special aurvaya published with¬ 
in The Economist are availabla on 
request. Prices vary according to 
the stock position and include 
postage. Our aervice is cash with 
order. Please address enquiries to 
The Economist 

Publications Dept. (Back Numbers) 
25 St. Jamoe's Street 
London SW1A1HG 

Permanent 
j change 
of address 

Please notify us 4 weeks in ativanea 
and attach your old address cut from 
your wrapper. 

The Eoonomlat 
Subscription Popartmant 
64 8t. iamaa'a Straat 
London 8W1A1JT 
rafapAana; 01 -880 6166 I 
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CHAIRMAN'S STATEMENTS 


lOOUMaEACnni 

Ultramar Company 
Limited 

Highlights from the Statement of 
the Chairman. Mr. Campbell L Nelson, al 
the 36th Annual General Meeting on 26th May 1972. 

■ Net profit for 1971 was £3,010,000, an improvement 
of 22 par cent on the previous year. 

H Wo have derived most of the growth in our 

profitability over the last ten years from our refining, 
marketing and shipping activities. 

■ With our Quebec Refinery now operating at capacity 
we have trebled the previous refining capacity of the 
Group to 160,000 barrels per day. 

■ The first well drilled in the East Kalimantan contract 
area in Indonesia flowed oil at a rate of over 2,200 
barrels per day. The second well has extended and 
confirmed a very large gas and condensate field. 

■ We have an interest in over half a million acres 
situated in the Northern Basin of the North Sea. 

■ Our rights issue, now successfully completed gives 
us just over £1214 million of additional equity funds. 


Copies of the full Statement and the 1971 Report and 
Accounts are available from the Secretaries of the Company. 
1-2 Broad Street Plane, London. EC2M 7EP. 


COMPANY STATEMENT 



The London Asiatic Rubber & Produce 

Company, Limited 

Issued Capital... £2,443,401 in lOp shares 
Secretaries and Agents 
Harrisons & Crosfield, Limited 


Year Ended 31.12.71 31.12.70 

PROFIT & DIVIDEND 

Profit after tax £1.549.534 £1,395,817 

Dividend for 

year, gross (40%) £977,360 (40%) £977,360 

CROPS HARVESTED 

Rubber—kg. 19,483.807 18,097,007 

Palm oil & kernels—long tons 25,005 17,657 

PLANTED ACREAGE 

Rubber and Oi l Palms _ 52,607 acres 

Annual Ganaral Maatlng—26th Juna 1972 


£1,549,534 


£1,395,817 


17,657 



Globe 

Investment Trust 
Limited 


Extracts from the Statement of the Chairman, S John Pears, P C.A . 
published with the Report and Accounts for the year ended 
31st March. 1972. 


The Board recommend a final dividend of 9.0% 
making a total of 16.5% (1971 -15.5%). 

During March the company issued for cash at par 
and by way of rights to Ordinary stockholders 
£10,483,200 5i% Convertible Unsecured Loan 
Stock. 



1972 

1971 

Revenue available for Ordinary 
stockholders 

£3.025.000 

£2.834,000 

Earnings per stock unit of 25p 

4.81p 

4.51p 

Dividend per stock unit of 25p 

4.125p 

3.875p 

Investments at Market Value £141,798.000 

£94.605.000 

Net assets including Investments 

at Market Value £126.574.000 

£90.540,000 

Net asset value per stock unit 
of25p 

zoiip 

1432P 


A copy of the Report and Accounts 
may be obtained from the Secretary of the Company at 
Eiectra House. Victoria Embankment, London. \h'C2R 3HP. 


REPRESENTATIVE FOR 
THE UNITED KINGDOM 


STANFORD RBSBARCH INSTITUTB. on* of th* world’s largnt tndi- 
penifont oontiract rMMrvfi organ isalsonE with its main offices and 
laboraitories in California, soaks a marketing roprasentative ro>r the Unitad 
Kingdom. His functi'on will be to mako known SRI's oapabMiLias and to 
urvcovor mpipo'nunitri.ts for contract r«s«arch in the United Kingdom SRI 
oonducta problem-soilving reocaeoh In maniagomemt systems, economics, 
sciences and ongineorircg for busmaae, industry and government. A broad 
knowledge oN the Birltish h-usiness ecerve is an aeaentlai pequiremont of ths 
gosutwn. 

The marketing repmsentative will be attaefied to the 5Rl-Europe> heed 
office 'ooKted m Croydon. He should be Brit.sh and have both a minimum 
of ten yaere’ busineee eN^senence and a university degree. 

Agipil'icants lintoraettd in this 'position should forward a rtsumfi outrrn>lng 
their SEperlence and salLary requiiremetiu to : 

MIm Judith Crecker. SRI-Buroge, 

RothKhlld House. Whltglft Centre, 

Creyden CR9 3QX. 

AH aRpHeetlions will be iiweted in the steicteet eonfidenot. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Cran0eld 

Lecturer in 
Transport Studies 

AppHcaUons axe invlied for 
the above poafc In the Centre 
tor Transport Studlea. 

PurUun: parUeulara end an 


M>pMoatton lorm may be 
obwned from the AaHataot 
Reglatrar. Cranfleld Xnatttute of 
Technology. Cranfleld, Bedford, 
quoting reference 377. 


intereated peraons are invited 
to dlacuaa the ai^ntOMnt with 
the dreotoi of tee Centra. Dr 
J M Clark (tel. 0234 OlSOl). 


PORT ECONOMIST 

A vacancy exists in the Secretariat of the United Nations 
Conference on Trade and Developmnt (UNCTAD), for 
someone to work on the economic issues involved in 
the deveflopment of ports m developing countries. The 
person appointed would be based in Geneva but may 
be expected to undertake missions to various parts of 
the world. 

Cendidates should fieve a good degree in economics and 
severail years' experience working In a port, or airport, 
preferably on development plans. 

The appointment will be for two years in the first 
instance. 

Fluency in Englisfi lis essential. A working knowledge 
of French or Spanrsih would be desirable. 

Please send brief details to Office of Personnel, UNCTAD, 
Palais dee Nations, Geneva, Switzerland, 
before 16 August 1972. 


Makerere 

University 

UGANDA 

AppUewttonM am Invited for 
mt of RXADBR IN AGRI¬ 
CULTURAL XOONOMICB 

(Agricultural Policy) In 
Department of Rural Beonomy 
and Bictenaton. AppUcanta mutt 
po aaaaa a PhD in Agricultural 
Boonomlca with at least 3-5 
yeara' teaching egpertenee in¬ 
cluding iupervieon of poat- 
graduate atudenta. Conalderatlon 
may be given to candidatea 
with leeaer quaUficatlooa pro¬ 
viding they hava proven 
academic wblUty including 


UNI VERSn 
or DUBLIN 


JUNIOR LECTURER 
IN ADMINISTRATION 

(Re-kdvarUaement) 

Applicationa are Invited from 
aultably quallSed candidatea. Appli¬ 
cants should Indleata their area of 
interest, eg, finance, Information, 
ayatema, marketing or peraonnel. 

Salaiy Seale x fl.044 x flOS- 
Sl,9fiS p.a. 

Marriage and children's allow¬ 
ances are paid and there la a 
noa-eontrtbutory F. 8.8.U.-type pen¬ 
sion scheme. 

Further particulars may be 
obtained from 

The Aaelatant Secretary (Staff). 

Weet Theatre. 

Trinity OoUege, 

Dablln. S. 

who will receive completed applica¬ 
tions up to 30th June, 1072. 


Civil Aviation Authority 

Posts in Economic Policy 
and Licensing Division 

£3,653-£4,883 


The newly fanned Civil Aviation Authority 
invites applications for two posts in 
the ECONOMIC POLICY AND LICENSING 
DIVISION at Its London headquarters. 
The poets are concerned with aspects 
of policy for the economic regulation of 
civil air transport and have responsibility 
for advising on applications by airlines 
for air transport licences. 

Applicants, preferably aged 28 to 35. 
should have a degr^ or other suitable 
qualification or experience in economics, 
business administration, or a related 
subject Experience in aviation would be 
an advantage. 

The holder of the first post will be 
responsible for policy on inter-airline 
competition and the structure of the 
industry. He wiii be particulatly concerned 
vith the relationship between scheduled 


and non-8cheduled services and the 
development of new concepts of charter 
facility. 

The holder of the other pos>t will be 
responsible for policy on the provision 
and development of aerodromes within 
the United Kingdom, to match the 
development of gommercial air services* 
and the future pattern of regional air 
services. He will be particularly concerned 
with the implications of technological 
innovation such as tha posalbla introduction 
of VTOL and STOL aircraft. 

Salary scale for Inner London is £3,653 
rising to £4,883 The poste carry an 
Initial annual leave entitlement of 25 
days rising to 30 days. 

Apply in writing for application form to 
the Civil Aviation Authority, Personnel 
Branch, P3, 129 Klngsway, London. WC2B 
6NN, quoting reference EJ/67/079. 


tesntrtne snd ntersat ecpwi- 
enee la this IMd. Kaowledn 
of curmnt agilcultunU piw- 
loow Slid nidlonol _^lelM la 
Boot and Oeatnd AfHca dotlr- 
sbie but not flueaUal. Salary 
BOi^ : tU2.540-fU^S46 p.a. 

£USs=i7 MtotJlMS). The Briukh 
Oovernmaat may supplement 
BiUa^ by £954 pa (sterling) 
and provide children’s cduoa- 
tton aUowanoM and holiday 
visit passages. PSBU. Family 
paasagsa; biennial oveFseaa 
leave. Detailed appUoatlons (6 
copies) naming 3 referees not 
later than T July 1973 to 
Inter-umvenlty OounotL 90/91 
Tbttanhan/ Court Rood, London, 
WIP ODT, from whom par¬ 
ticulars are avsdlable. 


McKinsey & Co. 

Inc. 

HAVE A VACANCY IN 

Research—Public Sector 

We require an applicant who 
has ; 

I A good honours legrse. 
preferably in Xoonomlce, 
Politics or a related 
subjeot 

V About 3 years* research or 
related experience 

H An Intereet In local gov¬ 
ernment and social issues 
in general 

II A wish to undertake Ister- 
eatlng work, covering a 
wide range of topics but 
with a bias towards pub¬ 
lic sector research, provid¬ 
ing a high quality 
support service to our 
professional oonsulttng 
staff. 

Btartlng salary will depend 
on qualillcatlons and experl- 
ance with review after 6 
months. Excellent working 
oondltlona and beneflte as a 
member of this international 
firm. Please write giving full 
details of your qualifications 
and experlenoe to ; Bliss R 
Towner, Personnel Offleer 
BfioKlnacy A Go. Inc. 74 St. 
James's Street. London, 
SWIA IPS. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


The University of 
Sheffield 

DmSXON OF BOONOMZC 
8TUDZBS 

AppUofttloiu are invited 
for the Oouflaa Knoop 
Reaearoh Scholarahip in Boon- 
oinloi, tenable from l October, 
1972. The value of the scholar- 
ahlp will be £650 a year. 
Further partleulari from the 
Reflatrar and Secretary to 
whom appUcaitlona ahould be 
aent by 19 June, 1072. Quote 
Ref. R43/C. 


University of 
Essex 


DEPARTMENT OF 
ECONOMICS 

Applleatione are invited for a 
poet of LECTURER OR 
TEMPORARY LECTURER IN 
ECONOMICS (£1641-£3863> Iti 
any field of Eamomlca. 

Applications (alx copies, Quot¬ 
ing reference SS/20/E) must 
reach the Registrar, Uulventtv 
of Essex, Wlvenhoe Park, Col¬ 
chester C04 38Q, from whom 
further particulars are obtain¬ 
able. by 9 June 2972 


economist""" 

- English Calico Ltd is a major textile manufacturing and 
marketing group working on a world-wide basis. Other 
interests incluae departmental store trading, multiple 
retailing, printing, packaging and paper making. 

The Group is now seeking the services of an economist 
to join a small Head Office team working on group for¬ 
ward strategy, with particular reference to marketing and 
commercial implications. 

The duties are stimulating and largely non-repetitive 
requiring a high standard of analytical and interpretative 
skill ana needing a large measure of initiative. 

The successful candidate will probably have had several 
years’ experience in this type of activity with minimal 
supervision. A degree in Economics or a related discipline 
is necessary for this appointment which will lead to 
wider opportunities within the Group. 

Salary and related benefits will be commensurate with the 
importance of the post. 

Applications with career history should be |)osied to : 

Group Appointments Manager, 

English Calico Ltd., 

56 Oxford Street, 

Manchester M60 IHJ. 


f f IJl) IHAHSPORI 
^ _ ^ ECONOMISTS 

THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT has 
vacancies for economists in the Transport & 
Energy Division. The Division undertakes 
economric research rnto eN aspects of transport, 
with pertrcular empihasis on transport projects 
and pCPicies in developing countries. 

Applicants should have an aptitude for research 
and consultancy work, some knov/ledge of 
statistioel and mathematical techniques, and 
should be w^PWing to travel. Proficiency in a 
foreign ianguege, particularly Spanish or French, 
would be an advantage. 

These would be intermediate to senior posts 
and salaries would be commensurate with 
quefifications and experience. Please senrl full 
details of academic qualifications and 
experience to: 

Transport & Energy Division 

THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LTD 

Spencer House 

27 St Jemee's Place London, SW1A 1NT 




BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES requires a Graduate 
Economist to take charge of a newly formed Economic 
Department within its London Office, 

DUTIES 

The duties of the Department include monitoring 
economi'c developments in Britain and Europe, prepara¬ 
tion of regular reports for London and Australian 
Management, and servicing inquiries on economic con¬ 
ditions in Australia and New Zealand 

EXPERIENCE 

Applicants should preferably have had professional 
experience in a financial institution and be aged 
between 30 and 35. Proven clarity of written expression 
i's essential. 


Salary will depend on experience and qualifications 
and wfll be fully competitive with comparable positions 
in other UnAndal institutions. Possibility of eventual 
exchange with professional staff in the Bank's Head 
Office Economic Department in Sydney. 

APPLICATIONS 

Applications giving brief curriculum vitae should be 
sent marked ** Confidential—.staff Application” on 
envelope to Chief Manager for United Kingdom and 
Europe, Bank of New South Wales, 29 Threadneedle 
Street, London, EC2R 8BA. 


For further appointments 
see pages 5,7,100 to 106 


Director of 
Resort and 
Conference 
Services 

£4,479 X £186-£5223. 

Candidates should possess appropriate knowledge 
and experience, including management at a senior 
level. Car eltowance and hospitaEty allowance aleo 
payable. Temporary housing and/or lodging 
aHowance may be available. Approved removal 
expenses refunded. Application form and conditions 
of appointment from Town Clerk, Town Hall, 
Britton, BN1 1JA, Closing date 17th June, 1972. 


County Borough of- 
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APPOINTMENTS 


University of 
Auckland 

MEW ZEALAND 

Senior Lectureships in 
the Department of 
Business Studies 

Applications are invited lor 
tfip above-mentioned posts In 
the new department of 
Business Studies which Is belns 
established to broaden the 
ranae of teachlns within the 
Commerce Faculty. The de¬ 
partment has the support of 
the business community and it 
IS hop»d tu (liter courses In 
Markellna and OriranlsaUonal 
Behaviour In 1973 ; candidates 
qualified In these fields would 
be particularly welcomed. 

A particularly well qualified 
applicant could apply for 
appointment aa an Associate- 
Professor. 

Salary - Associate-Professor-' 
$NZ9.'i49 , Senior Lecturer— 
tN?7.278.|NZB,679 In excep- 
tlcnal oases this may be ex¬ 
tended up to tNZ9,358. Lecturer 
—$NZ9.589-$NZ7.M9. 

Further particulars, details of 
superttnnuation and applica¬ 
tion procedure may be obtained 
from the Association of Com¬ 
monwealth Universities (Appts), 
38 Gordon Square, London 
WCIH OPF (Tel : 01-387 8573) 

Applications close on 30 June. 


University of 
Reading 


DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 


Lecturership in 
Agricultural Economics 

Applications arc invited lor 
this post which has been 
established for an initial period 
of five years In co-operation 
wltlj the Inter-Unlverslty 
Council for Higher Education 
Overseas The successful 
candidate would chiefly con¬ 
tribute to the Department's 
teachlns and research concerned 
with development in low-lnoome 
countries and must be prepared 
to spend a substantial time 
abroad Salary and allowances 
while overseas would be 
appropriate to the assignment. 

Candidates should be gradu¬ 
ates In either Agriculture, or 
Agricultural Economics, and 
should have postgraduate 
experience In the field of 
Agricultural Economics. They 
should have a strong interest 
In Production Economics. 

AppUratlons should be 
addressed to, and further par¬ 
ticulars may be obtained from. 
The Serreiary, Overseas Service 
Unit, The University qf Read¬ 
ing. Whlteknlghts. Reading. 
Berkshire, R08 2AH. Closing 
date is 23rd June 1972 


Royal Institute of International Affairs 

MEETINGS SECRETARY 


required to plan end run the Inatltute’s programme of lectures 
and discussions Wide Interest In current International affairs 
essential. Some experience in research, journalism, or broadcastlnK 
an advantage Salary scale £2,035 x £135-£3.385. 

Application form and further details from the Administrative 
Director. Chatham Honae, 10 Ht. James's Square, London. HWIV 
4LE. (Closing date for receipt of applications 16 June 1972) 


University of Ife 

NIGERIA 


Applications are Invited for 

S 06 t of s) PROFESSOR and 
) SENIOR LECTURER and 
C) LECTURER IN DEPART¬ 
MENT OF ECONOMICS. 
Applicants must have good 
Honours decrees, preferably 
doctorate degrees. In Economics 


and (y,naiderablr teaching, re¬ 
search, professional or 
Industrial experience. Prefer¬ 
ence will be given to candidates 
with qualifications In Bustness 
Ecoiiomlc History. Appointees 
will be required to leach sit 
undergraduate and graduate 
levels and participate in 
departmental research projects. 
Appointments are to commence 
i>n ittt October, 1972 Second¬ 
ment for a period of one or 
two a'^demlc sessions will be 
considered. Salary Scales ; 
a) £N3,300 p a. b) CN2.615. 
CN2.875 p.a ; C) £N1.3(!0. 
£N2,415 p.a. i£N6=£7 sterling) 
The BrtUsh Expatriate Supple¬ 
mentation Scheme will not 
u>ply to this appointment. 
Family passages : medical 

scheme : various allowances . 
regular overseas leave. Detailed 
applications (6 copies) naming 
3 referees 22nd June, 1972 
to Inter-Umverslty Council 
90/91 Tottenham Court Road. 
London WIP ODT, from whom 
particulars are available 


University of 
Strathclyde 

DEPARTMENT OP 
ECONOMICS 

Research Fellowship 

Applications are Invited for 
a Research Fellowship for two 
or three years on the salary 
scale £1.641 x fil47-£2.082 with 
F.S.S.U. 

The research will be on the 
treatment of capital In Infla¬ 
tionary Conditions. The Fellow 
could be registered for s 
higher degree. 

For further Information please 
write (quoting Ra9/72r to 
Professor A A. Tait. Depart¬ 
ment of Econoini«ui, University 
of Strathclyde, MrCance 
Building, 16 Richmond Street. 
Glasgow G1 IXQ. 


The Location of 
Offices Bureau 

requires an aasiatant research 
officer with a degree, prefer¬ 
ably In economics. (Amillca- 
lions from those expecting to 
graduate this year will be 
welcome.) Some knowledge of 
Btatlatlcs and of urban plan¬ 
ning would be on advantage. 
The Bureau exists to encourage 
the decentrallsatton of office 
employment from central Lon¬ 
don. 

The assistant research officer 
will be responsible for the 
maintenance and analysis of 
the Bureau’s staitlsttoal records 
and for qualitative and ouantl- 
tatlve analysis of published 
material of interast to the 
Bureau There will be scope 
to pursue individual research 
on topics related to the In¬ 
terests of the Bureau. Com¬ 
mencing salary not Jess than 
£1600 p a. 

Applications by June 12, 1972 
to Tlie Secretary, Location of 
Offices Bureau, 27 Chancery 
Lsnt, Ijundou WC2. 


University of 
Birmingham 

CENTRE FOB URBAN A 
HEGIONAI. STUDIES 

Housing Research Post 

Applications are Invited from 
graduates In economics, social 
sciences and other related 
fields for a further post of 
SENIOR RESEARCH ASSO¬ 
CIATE for a period of two 
years in the first instonre from 
1st September. The post Is In 
connection with a Housing 
Systems research programme 
supported by S.S.R.C. Appli¬ 
cants must have experience of 
liouHng research. 

Salary : £1935-12676 (In ex¬ 
ceptional cases to £3852) -1 

F.S.S.U. 

AppJlrattons (3 copies) naming 
3 referees should be sent by 
20th June 1972 to Asslatant 
Registrar <C>, University of 
Birmingham, Box 363, Bir¬ 
mingham B15 2TT. from whom 
application forms and further 
particulars should be obtained. 
Please quote ret C^0S4/O 


ICFC 

requires a Deputy General Manager 
forICFC-NUMAS, 

its consulting service 


ICfC NUMAS, formed by the murging of the well- 
coni>ulUincy NUMAS, with ICFCs consultancy 
diviMorv, ir. now d wholly owned subsidiary of ICFC. 

n iu General Managor now requires a deputy of sufficient 
u>pf ru-nc-u, both in consultancy operations and in admini- 
str< tion and manwiqoment.to beabletohelp himeo-ordinate 
thr woik of the cnn.^iiltants and take on much of the 
rj'tministr it ion. 

1 ht) man rtquired fex ttnsappomtmunt will be 

♦ d Chartered Accountant, and eiiher 

♦ eypc-iionctd as a Consultant tor a minimum of five 


.years, or 

• experienced in a managerial role in industry 

e or perhaps both 

This job requires 0 man of sufficient character and 
calibre to command the respect and co-operation of his 
senior colleagues. It offers an opportunity to play a con¬ 
structive part in the profitable development of the Consul¬ 
tancy ata challenging time. 

This appointment will be of interest to persons with the 
required background now earning in excess of £6,OCX). 

Please reply, enclosing ful* curriculum vitae, lu; 


I AN PAT(.)N. PERSONNEL MANAGER (ICFC C5ROUP), INDUSTRIAL ANU COMMERCIAL FINANCE CORPN.LTD.. 
7 COPTHALL AVENUE. LONDON EC2R /DD. 




APPOINTMENTS 


■nie University of 
Sheffield 

DIVISION OF BOONOMIC 
STDDIBB 

Temporary Lecturer in 
Accounting and financial 
Management 

AppUMtlona an invitee for the 
aAwve post, tenable for one 
year only from 1 October 
1972. AppUcanU should have 
nlevant esperlenoe and 
qualllleaUoM and an Interest In 
aooounUng and flnanelol man- 
agsment from one or more of 
Bsversl viewpoints ; pro¬ 
fessional. buslnesB. quanUta- 
Uve. eoonomic. tathavloural. 
social, etc. Salary in the 
range £1641-e3999. Further 
parttculsrs from the Registrar 
and Secretary to whom 
iq»pUcatlons (three coplee} 
should be sent by 28 June 
1972. Quote Ref R.47/C. 


Queen Elizabeth 
College 


UN1VBR8XTY 


OAMPDBN 


W8 7AH 


OF 

HILL 


LONDON, 

ROAD. 


Research Studentship 


Applications are invited for 
a Joint S.R.C./S.8.R.C. STU¬ 
DENTSHIP for interdlsclplln- 
vy research dealing with the 
Implications for chosen Indus¬ 
trial groupings of the appUoa- 
tlon of operations research 
techniques. 


The research may appeal to 
na* **fnstliiains. englnssrs and 
mathematical economists in psr- 
Ueular. but students with s 
sdenoe bsckground and inter¬ 
ested In the pioUsms of 
applied mlcroeoonomioB. opers- 
lions research and manage¬ 
ment and organisation will be 
equally conffidersd. 


Further parUculars from Mr. 
John idarl^ Lecturer in Boo- 
nomlcs <B/3), to whom a 
curriculum vitas end the 
names of two referees should 
be sent not toter than 30th 
June 


I INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS RESEARCH UNIT 
of the 

MPP SOOAL SQENCE RESEARCH COUNOL 
.8—WUl UNIVERSITY OF WARWICK 

Applicetions are invited for two posts ss 

RESEARCH 

ASSOCIATES 

in the Unit, 

one to take part in an investigation of the organisational 
behaviour of trade unions, the other to take part in the 
assessment of the industrial relations effects of the Industrial 
Relations Act, 1971. The appointments will be for a period 
of up to three years, and the salary for suitably qualified 
applicants will be within the scale for University Lecturers 
(minimum £1,641 p.a.) with membership of FSSU. 
Applications, stating qualifications, including research 
experience, age and present salary, and the names and 
addresses of three referees, should be addressed to the 
Director, SSRC Industrial Relations Research Unit, 
University of Warwick, Coventry CV4 7AL. Closing date: 
16 June 1972. 



Aten M. Voorhees & Associates 
Transportation Planning Consultants 

Transport Economist 

AMV, an Intemationsl oonsuRancy 
quarters in London, is expanding in tte UK and r^uim 
an economist with ait ieaet two yeais’ experleime In ihe 
transpost planing field. The successi^l applicant wiH 
lifitiiilly be an taiportont member of a ctose-knit sp^lat 
team conducting a oisfior uiban area lai^ use/^nsportatlon 
study. From a career standpoint, the p^ion offew a 
varied of demanding assignincnis in the UK sfnd abto^ 
and the opportunity to share In our continued growln 
and euceess. 

Please send fhli career rdsunid to: 

Bdan V. Martin, 

AMV United. 

47 Princes 

LONDON, SWT 2QA. 


WINE _ 

INVEST IN 1971 CLARETS 
NOW 

Crus Bourgeors are first class investments for future 
drinking. E. Penning Rowseli confirms this in the Financial 
Times, 26th March and names the leading Chhteaux. 
Wines of the 1971 vintage, very limited in quantity but 
of exeellem quality, can still be secured now at the 
Chfiteaux at " Premiere Tranche " prices, by far the most 
favourable time to buy in time of fast escalating demand, 
rising prices, and the now mninant V.A.T. 

Aipart from many Crus Dessds wo offer these leading 
Crus Bourgeois—tomorrow's famous names : 

CHATEAU CISSAC 1971 
CHATEAU LA TOUR DE MONS 1971 
CHATEAU PHELAN SEGUR 1971 
By the hogshead, tying at the Ch5teau. Also older vin¬ 
tages and 1970 port. Full details of this simple scheme 
from: 

FRENCH AND FOREIGN WINES LTD, 

10 St. James's Place, London, S.W.1. 

Telephone 01-493 5319. 


RUSINESS NOTICE 


International 
investment counselling 

Managing international investments requires 
the establishment of Folicy; the formulation of 
Strategy; and the execution of Tactics. 

These elements are indivisible! If you are an 
investor with too little time to review continuously 
and adjust each to your needs, you might like to 
consider professional help. 

At Lionel D. Edie International, we help you to 
arrive at a Policy considering your goals; we con¬ 
tinuously appraise the economic outlook of major 
international market areas to advise on Strategy; 
and wc provide experienced Counsellors with ample 
time to adjust Tactics to changing markets and 
changing developments. 

If you would like more information about 
Edie*s services contact Edouard Iselin. our Execu¬ 
tive Vice President in Geneva. He will be glad to 
discuss Policy, Strategy and Tactics and explain 
our fee structure. 


Lionel D. Edie international, Ltd. 
62. Rue du Rhone 

T • ,« I Switzeriand 

International, Ltd . Telephone: 25 43 66 


LoielD 
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TRAVEL 


OVERSEAS CONFERENCES 

ana 

INCENTIVE HOLIDAYS 

npquire cxpi^rtise ami speclalmed experience . . you'll both 

(and realistic pnces, too) from 


MICHAKL WKST. FItVKR TllAVKl. 

315 Oxford HIroei, I>ondon Will 2BQ. 
013051 (20 lines). 


APPOINTMENTS 


I 


The University of 
Lancaster 

Two Lectureships in 
Marketing 

Applications are Invited for two 
pasta of Lecturer In the 
X>epartinent ol Marketing. The 
required fields of specialisation 
are retiearch methods, with 
special emphasis on consumer 
market research : and 

behavioural studies, with special 
emphasis on the psychology of 
consumer behaviour. Initial 
aalary. according to quallQca- 
tdons and experience, on the 
aoale £1641-£3990 with PSBIT 
membership 

Purthet iti'ioilfi ntay be obtained 
(quoting Hlireuce L.673/D) 
from the Oi'iiuly Secretary and 
Eatabllshmenl Officer, Univer¬ 
sity House, Ballrlgg. Lancaster, 
to whom applications (live 
copies) Including the names of 
three referees, should be sent 
not later than 30 June 1972. 


General Secretary 
Required 

The Writers Guild is a small 
but Influential trade union 
(T.UC. amilated) ol a unique 
kind It represents protesslonal, 
freelaiice writers chiefly In the 
lleldv of Aim, radio and 

television and negotiates with 
the major film companies and 
television networks 

The Guild needs a General 
Secretary, whose work will 

cover both Industrial negotia¬ 
tions and administrative duties. 

Legal, industrial relations or 
pollitical ejcperlenoe Is necessary 

baiary by negotiation. 

Write staUng Me and 

qualltloatlons to the Chairman, 
Writers Guild of Great Britain. 
430 Edgware Road. London W2 
lEH. 


University of 
Waikato 


HAMILTON, NEW ZEALAND 


Academic Appointments 
for 1973 

The Umverslty of Waikato in¬ 
vites applications for the posi- 
tlrms listed below all ol which 
are to be available from 1 
Pebruary 1973 The schools of 
study system In the University 
promotes strong contacts be¬ 
tween related subjects The 
development of postgraduate 
work, and research Is encour¬ 
aged. 

ACCOUNTANCY : two posi¬ 
tions are available as senior 
lecturer, lecturer, or Junior 
lecturer for persons with suit¬ 
able academic quailfleaUons and 
Interests in (a) Information 
systemn and quantitative 
techniques or (b) management 
accounting, or (r) acoountlng 
thcjjry, 

BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION: 
one position la available as 
senior lecturer, lecturer or 
junior lecturer for a position 
with suitable academic quallflca- 
tlons and Interests In (a) 
analytical techniques or (b) 
murk«'litiK, or (c) production 
AdmlnlstraUun, or (d) 
busiripsft policy. 

Kalaiiet, are currentJv a« follows: 
Junior ljerturcr--«. scale 
tNZ36ftn-$N/>4n40 . Lecturer -a 
aoale $NZ5ha9-$NZ714» . Senior 
L.'CturrT a scale $NZ7278- 
tNX857!i^ SNZy.XM 


The comlltlunii ut appointmeril, 
driail", of the procedure for 
applioaMiui. and in some cases, 
liwl)ipr pru-Uculars of the 
vsiCiimMo#,. are .%vallable from 
the Rritlstnu* at any 
University in New Zpalund, 
and from the Secretary- 
Getieral AssotiaWon at Com- 
m' Tiwealth Universities (Appts), 
36 C/ordiHt Square, IxUidon 
WOIH OPP del : m-’Ul? H 572 ) 

^^lioations close on 15 July 


The British Institute of 
Recorded Sound (the national 
archive of sound recordings) 
proposes to appoint an Assistant 
Director to act as Deputy to 
the Director with special 
responsibility for administration 
Including finance. Salary In tlie 
range £3000-3500. Pensionable. 
AppUoaUona should be addressed 
to Uie Director, SIRS. 29 
Exhibition Road. London, 8W7 


La Trobe University 

MELBOURNE, 

AUSTRAUA 

Senior Lecturer/Lecturer/ 
Senior Tutor/Tutor in 
Economics 


AppUoaUons are Invited from 
suitably qualified persons for 
several sutmrufeesorlal appoint¬ 
ments In Economics. Preferred 
fields of Interest include 
ecociomlc theory. e(xmomlo 
policy, economic Idstory, com¬ 
parative economic systems and 
economic development. 

Salairles : Senior Lecturer 
$A9.640-$A11.130 p.a. ; Lecturer 
$A6.097-)A9,2B6 p a : Senior 
Tutor $A&.300-$Ae,557 p.a. ; 
Tutor •A4.46S.$A4.n7 p.a. 


F.6 S.U. type superannuation 
available. Travel and removal 
Costs on appointment and on 
return after three years If 
desired will be paid by the 
University. 


Further information and appU- 
oatlon forms arc available from 
the Association of Common¬ 
wealth UnivcralUes (Appts). 36 
Gordon Square, London WCIH 
OPP (Te) : 01-387 8672). or 

from the Regfstrair, La Trobe 
Unlversitr, Vloturla 3083, 
Australia 


DAFFODIL TNAVEL 

836 4553 

New York 

£40 

L.A. 

£48 

Toronto 

£45 

Oaklend 

£48 

Kabul 

£82 

Delhi 

£72 

Tel Aviv 

£30 

Palme 

£27 

1 35 BOW ST, LONDON, WC2. | 


BUSINESS 
& PERSONAL 


Classified 

Advertisement Rates 

Lintaoe £0.60 psr lins 
Display £10.00 par t.c.i. 

Box numbar provided free af charge. 
Latest data for acceptance of copy, noon 
Wodnesday. 

Tolophono JEJ Johnson 01-930 6155 


Par the record—Aaia Reaearch 
Bulletin, a complete monthly 
summary of events In E. & 
8 .E Asia. Free Index from 
Dept 7. p.o. Box 91, Alex¬ 
andra, Singapore. 


THOUGHT ABOUT 
MAKING REAL MONEY 
BUT WONDERED 
WHERE TO START ? 

If you are prepared to work 
In London or the South East 
this Is a chance for you to 
make high profits for yourself 
without taking risks and with¬ 
out giving up your Job. 
Working part-time you could 
earn £200-£300 monthly or 
£10,000 p.a. plus, for a full¬ 
time effort. 

Be amongst the first to lake 
advantage of this exceptional 
opportunity. Contact us now 
by telephoning : 

01-828 4501/4592. 

SooU Jlsumeii of Westminster 
Ltd. 

*ThU buiinese is not associated 
with Lite Assurance, cosmetics, 
discount clubs or deiertfents. 


EDUCATION 
& COURSES 


Read for a 
Degree at Home 

Successful Postal Tuition for 
QCB O and A levels (all boards). 
London University Degrees, Teaehers’ 
and Professional exams. Business 
Btudies Gateway Courses lor the 
Open University. Ouldanoe by 
Graduate Tutors. Pets by instalments. 
Wolsey Ball Is Accredited by the 
OACO. FREE prospectus from 
Wyndham MiUtiran, MBB, MA, 
Principal, Department CAl, 

Wolsey Hall 
Oxford, oxa tea. 


Home Study Tuition 
BSc (Econ) LL.B. 

and other external degrees of the 
University of London. Specially 
prepared courses for the Federation 
of Stock Exchanges, for Accountancy, 
Company Secretaryship. Law, Costing, 
Banking, Insurance Marketing, OCE. 
Also many thoroughly useful (non¬ 
exam) courses In Buuneas Subjects. 

Write today for details or advice, 
stating subjects in which interested. 

Metropolitan College 

<]Mpt. Ota), St Alb.li., or 
call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, 
London. E04. Tel. 01-348 6874. 
(Pounded 1910.) 

Accredited by the Council for the 
Accreditation of Correspondence 
Collegia. 


ABBEY SCHOOL FOR 
SPEAKERS trains top people 
to ipeafc In public Two-day 
courses London for beginners 
and for experienced speakers 
June 9-10 Private tuition. 
Help with speeches. 01-499 2760. 


Learn w>ur name In Japanese $1 
James Miles, P.O. Box 63 Pasadena,- 
OalU 91102 U.8.A. 


University of 
Bradford 

Management Centre 

Education for 
Management 


AMllcatlons axe Invited (or 
Mac and Diploma Courses In 
Management and Administra¬ 
tion beginning in October, 1972. 
They are intended tor those 
who wish to become effective 
managers, or as a prelude to 
teaching management subjeota. 
S^aUsatlon Is available In a 
wide range of topics including 
Operational Research, Person- 
mi, Marketing, ProduoUnn, 
General Management and 
Economic and Corporate Plan¬ 
ning. 


Entrance requirements ; degree 
or equivalent professional 
auallfloablon in arts, sdenoe 
and technology. Students 
graduating in 1972 can be 
offered provisional places. 

The Science and Social Sclenoe 
Research Councils have aooepted 
these courses for the tenure 
of Advanced and Mature 
Course Studentships and 
Bursaries Sponsored studenU 
from Industry ere particularly 
welcome. 


Further details and applica¬ 
tion forms are available from 
the Director. Professor T. 
Kempner, Ref EM/M, The 
Management Centre. University 
of Bradford. Emm Lane, Brad¬ 
ford. Yorkshire. BD9 4JL 
(Tel 0274-42299). 


NATiOOM. 


EXTENSION C0LLE6E 

provides degree, GCE, and 
professional courses for 
study at home. Also Gate¬ 
way courses for Intending 
Open University students. 
Individual and expert 
tuition by practising 
teachers and weekend semi¬ 
nars at Oxford and 
Cambridge. 


Write now for a free Guide 
to Courses to 
Marilyn Mellor. Room 16. 
National Exlentioii CoUege* 
Cambridgo. 


Applications close on 30 June, 
1972. 







TABACOFINA 


ANTWERP, BELGIUM 


At the AnniMl Genenrl Meeting hedd tn AnNwarp on May 12, 
1972, under Ihe dhahiniBiiHhiip olf Mr Edmond Wouters, the 
report and the ocoounItB lV>r 1971 eubnuMitied by the Board 
were adopted. 

In Bell^uin, cPneumpItion of raw tobaooo for processing ruse 
again to 28,903 tons frosn 27,970 itons in 1970. Cigarette 
ooneumpittloin was 3.6 per oenit up on the previknis year, dgans 
and amam ciigais rose by 7.4 per cent and 12.8 per oent 
respedtlvcly, end fMter^ilp dgarefttes increased thdir market 
dhaire from 61.8 per cent to 65.9 per cent. 

Dntdi tobaoco prooeeoors again sltepped up ithdr oonsumption 
of raw tobacco, from 39,500 tons in 1970 ito 40,088 tons laisit 
year. Ciigareitte salles advanced by anoither 3.6 per cent whilst 
sales of duars dropped by 12.4 per cent, small cigars on ithe 
Other 'hand raised theiir sales by 3.7 per cent. F\illter4dps 
ImpiiDved Ithdr share of the markeit from 36.6 per cent ito 
41 per oenit. 

In Swiltzerilland, take-up of raw tobacco showed sliglhit drop, 
from 34,114 tons to 33,976 tons, though cigarette sa^.es con¬ 
tinued to advance to 27,793,025. EBter-ttips increeised theiir 
market dhare from 92.9 per cent to 94.4 per cent. 

Cigarette oonsumption in the Republic of Zaire fell by an 
eslbiimiated 8.7 per cent to artmnd 4.002m, or 179 dgareUtes per 
capita, a developmenit that reflects the increase in the price 
and in the consumpition tax at the beginning of 1971. FHtei*- 
tips increased their sbare from 11 per cent to 17 per cent of 
sales. In Indonesia on the other hand there wais virtually no 
dhange both in toitall consumption and in the per capilta ngure 
<50,500m against 50.000m and 420 agaHnat 416). 

In BraSU things were looking up again during the year, wilth 
Dotad and per oapliita consumption of olgareLtes rising from 
72,700m and 782 respectively to 75,315m and 808. Filter-tips 
made further gaSas, from 55 per cent lio 60.4 per cent of 


55 per oent lio 60.4 per cent of 


total sallies. 

In the Oonunon Market, the Bret phase of the haomonisatlon 
oii excise duXlies on manufactured tobaooo should have come 
into force on July I, 1971. Folilownng a dedsDon by the Coundl 
of Mlin'ierens of February 7, 1970, the Commilssion had to 
change the dlreotSVe St hi^ Itesued in 1968. and this tmxbfied 
proposafl, published on November IS, 1970, was approved by 
the fioonomlic and Sodal Committee of the EEC on June 24, 
1971 and by the European PaiHi'ameat on December Iti, 1971. 

1972 should therefore see the first stage of flscail harmonisa- 
tlkm for tobacco produdts. 1980 being the year envisaged 
provthlionaAly as the target date for compaete fiscal iiitegnaitilon 
in aOl countries of fhe CtommuniSty. 

The Oonsultaitlive Commlilttee for Tobaooo, establiilshed to 
advise <the Community Authoriltties on all quesltioas relating to 
Ithe foint omnfiaition of raw tobacco markdtis, began iits work 
on October 2i6, 1971. 

Fiance continues to implement pnogressivelv the Oommuniilly 
measures desligned to liberalSIse the tobaiooo business in oounr 
^riies with a State monopoly, wnereas in Itaily, the Micmopol'y 
AdmiiidSbilattlkm Is workding on a new version of dts general 
sales aonKtttions for tcbaioco products. 

Net profit for ithe year, including the balance of 
BFrs.7,062,080 brought forward from the previous year, 
emounlted to BFrs. 106,167,381. ft is aoooidiingly propiosed to 
dfstrilbute a dividend of BFrs.110 net, totadling BFrs.81.-100,000, 
on each of ihe 740,000 shares that make up the Company’s 
capftai, payable as from May 25, 1972 agadnait Coupon No. 45 
ait the roOlinwIng banks: 9od6t6 G6n6rale de Banque, Ban<|ue 
de BruxedOes, Kiedietlbank. It is furiher proposed to set aside 
BFrs.2,300,000 against tax, BFrs.7,078,300 for the Board of 
Direotors, and BFrs.10,000,000 for the liaudd reserve, leaving 
a balance of BFrs.5,389,081 to be carried fonvard. 


YAPI ve KREDI 
BANKASI A.S. 


established 1944 


Capital 

Reserves and Surplus 
Deposits (31.12.1971) 


TL 150,000,000 
TL 155,308,858 
TL 6,104.157,905 


GENERAL MANAGEMENT 

285 Istiklal Caddesi, Istanbul-Beyoglu 
P.O. Box 250, Beyoglu 
Cable: GENKREDI Istanbul 
Telex: 125 GENKREDI Istanbul 

FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 

153 Tepeba^i, Istanbul-Beyoglu 
P.O. Box 494, Beyoglu 
Cable: FORKREDl Istanbul 
Telex: 321 FORKREDl Istanbul 

EUROPEAN REPRESENTATIVE'S OFFICE: 

31 NUscheler Strasse, ZUritdi, Switzerland 

REPRESENTATIVE'S OFFICE IN GERMANY; 

MUnchener Strasse 17, Etage 4, 

6 Fiankfurt/Main, Germany 

OVER 320 BRANCHES IN TURKEY AND 
CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


CASSA 

DI RISPARMIO 
DIGENOVA 
E IMPERU 

Savings Bank of Genoa 
and Impcria 

Established 1846 


The Balance Sineet as of December 31, 
1971, of Oaasa di Riisparmio di Genova 
e Imperia closed With a net profit of 

After approval of the batance sheet, 
reaervos amounit to 



Depoistiits totlal . . $ 

Other outstanding items of the hallance sheet: 


$ 1 ^ 9.163 

$ 21 J40.069 
$928,085,794 


Securities owned ... 


$344498.144 


Mofitgage credits and Advances to Public 
Organisations ... $226,992,906 

Dliflrcaunts and Current Accounts ... $177.126490 

CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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Gifts ihat create 
gpodwifl every day 

The Economist Desk and Pocket Diaries, beautifully 
made, absolutely practical, unique reference books, make 
splendid gifts for even the most difficult to please. 

They can be lastingly identified with your company. 

The covers can be gold -blocked with your company 
emblem and your customers' or business associates' 
names or initials. 

Your own publicity or special information pages can 
be bound in. 

Just give us your list and we will gift-wrap each diary, 
enclose your personal card, and send it anywhere in the 
world. For colour brochure, prices and quantity 
discounts, send this coupon to: 

i Raymond Coles, The Economist Diary Division, Hi 
I 25 St. James's Street,London SW1A 1H6 | 

I Tel:01 -930 5155.Telex:24344 | 

I P/ease send me The Economist Diary Company Gift Brochure. | 



Use the London hotel that 
Londoners use. 

The Portman Inter-Continental 

Trust the local businessman to know a good thing when 
he has tried it. And in London it's The Portman that 
London executives use most frequently. 

You'll find they entertain with us, recommend that their 
business associates stay with us and spend the night 
with us themselves after they've been out on the town. 
London is a great city — especially when you've a home 
to go to. Try The Portman for yourself. 


Arrive at The PORTMAN stay for good 

A PEGASUVrNTER-tONTINFNTAL HOTEL 

F^ORFMAN SQUARE. LONDON W1 01-486 6844 


ADDRESS 


(after reading the CFA Report) 

for solid reasons — you might decide 
to incorporate in Switzerland 

The well established economy of Switzerland and its ancient and well 
defined body of laws does not offer romantic or exotic attractions Its 
tax level can. however, be considered moderate by modern standards 
and is designed to provide a solid structure, giving legitimate flnanciai 
incentive to growth — personal and corporate, income and capital 
Low taxes are only one of the incentives offered by Switzerland’s 
stable economy • Its stable political and economic climate and its 
conservative business tradition make it a reliable home for the preser¬ 
vation of capital and for the employment of capital in the Industrial 
endeavors of other countries, and m real estate, bond, equity and 
precious metal markets, and the like • Your interests may best be 
served by incorporating in Switzerland for the custody or exploitation 
of any type of asset, fortune or form of endeavor, for the purpose ot 
expanding into the Common Market, or for the general conduct of 
multi-national trade • Many thousands who have discovered this have 
already established their enterprises In what has become the favorite 
canton of Zug — only 18 miles from the city of Zurich — where the 
Corporate Fiduciary AQ is in the business of serving you on a personal 
or corporate basis in the pursuit of objects mentioned above. Mail 
coupon for our Report •Switzerland ae your corporate base*-, without 
any obligations. 


Chsmsrstrstse 12 c 


CORPORATE FIDUCIARY AG 
6300 Zug, Switzerland Tel 042-217034 


(IN BLOCK LETTERS) 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 


Prices. 1972 British funds 

High Lew 


Price, 

May 

24 

1972 

Price, 

May 

31 

1972 

Net red. 
yield. 
May 31 
I972§ 

£p 

Gross red 
yield, 

May 31 

1972 

Cp 

98*>» 

98 

British Electric 3% 

1968-73 

98**11 

98**.. 

2 745 

4-580 f 

89*a 

80*4 

British Electric 3S% 

1976-79 

82*4 

80*4 

5 365 

6-970 1 

109 

103 

Treasury 8'i% 

Treasury 8'.% 

1980-82 

105 

103 

4-955 

8 530 / 

108*4 

101*4 

1984-86 

103*4 

101*4 

5-125 

8 69S 1 

96*. 

84*4 

Fundln^6*a% 

1985-87 

86*1 

84*4 

5-440 

8-375 / 

66*a 

56*1 

British Transport 3% 

1978-88 

58* 

56*i* 

6 060 

7 755 / 

86 >a 

74*1 

Funding 6% 

1993 

76*1 

74*1 

5 755 

8 800 

111*4 

97'f 

Treasury 9% 

1994 

99*1* 

97', 

5 615 

9 305 

58 

49*4 

British Gat 3% 

1990-95 

50*4 

49*4 

5 870 

7 820 / 

89*. 

77*1 

Treasury 6*4% 

1995-98 

79’4 

77*. 

5 760 

9 075 / 

73*. 

62*4 

Treasury 5’.% 

2008-12 

64*1 

62*4 

5 725 

9 100 / 

43*. 

36*4 

War Loan 3'.% 

after 1952 

37».* 

36*4 

5 715 

9 520 f 

30*. 

26*. 

Contois 2*.% 


27*. 

26*.* 

S 660 

9 400 f 


Eurobonds 


LatT week's 
prices 

1 hit week's 
prices 

Yield 

to 

maturity 

% 

Anglo-American 7*,% 

1987 

9S-6 

95-6 

7 80 

Amoco (£) 8% 

1987 

96'4-7’4 

96**-;'. 

8-13 

General American Trans B**% 

1987 

99-100 

lOO-l 

7 97 

General Cable 8'4% 

1987 

99*1-100’, 

lOO-l 

7 97 

International Utilities 8',% 

1987 

98',-9*1 

99-100 

809 

Kleinwort Benson B*«% 

!9B7 

I00-! 

100’,-1’, 

7 92 

Motorola 8% 

198/ 

100*,-'** 

101-2 

7-67 

N American Rockwell 8‘4% 

198/ 

99*4- lOiy. 

99*4 100*4 

8 00 

Pcnnwalt 8% 

1987 

98',-9*, 

99*, 100', 

7 79 

Queensland Alumina 8'«% 

1987 

97’,-B'» 

98-9 

8 20 

Welcome 8*4% 

Williams and Glyps 8**% 

1987 

99*,-100', 

100- 1 

7 97 

1987 

99 V 100*4 

100*4-1*4 

7 94 

Intcr-Americac Devel Bank (DM) 6*4% 

1987 

_ 

99 , 100*4 

6 72 

Malaysia (DM) 7% 

Salter Walker (£/DM)7'4% 

1987 

— 

97'* 8*4 

/ 19 

198/ 

100-1 

99-100 

7 25 


Ordinary 

itock* 


Price. Changi 

May 31. on 
1972 week 


Banks, other financial 
Algemcnc Bank PI 331't 
Amsterdam-Rot FI 71 ■ 2 
AustftNZBank 3IOp 
Bank of America S42’a 
B of Ireland 465p 

B of Montreal 973p 

B Nac dc Mexico P 84 
B of NS Wales 425p* 

B of Scotland 640j> 

B Bruxelles Fr B 26SS 

B de Paris Pays Bas Fr 279 I 
Bankers Trust t56*« 
Barclays 429p 

Can Imp Com £I2*« 
Charterhouse Group 111 'ip 
Chase Manhattan |57*s 
Chemlal Bank NY 854*. 
Commerxbank DM 229 
Credit Commercial Fr 82 


Credit Fonder 
Credit Suisse 
Deutsche Banx 
DresUner Bank 
First Nat City 
Fuji 

Hambros 
Hill. Samuel 
lOS Mgnt 
Hongkong & Sh 
Klcinwort Benson 
Krcdletbank 
Kundenkredii 
Lambert L'Ind 
LBI 

Lloyds 


Fr 438 
FrS43IO 
DM 329 'f 
DM 264 
SSB'a 
Y544 
440p 
laop 

fl’4 

cm 

I78p 

FrB6980 
DM 365 
fr B 2200 
385r 
749p 


Manuf’s Hanover T'st S33 
Mediobanca L 82240 

Mercantile Credit 250p* 
Mercury Secs 2l4p 
Midland 453pj| 

Mitsui Y 350 

Montagu Trust 267p 
Morgan J P $92*i 

Nat & Grind lays 5S0p 

Nat Australasia $A4‘00 

Nat Com Grp 205p 

Nat West 4l4p 

Norak Creditbk %I2I 
Royal Canada £I5%* 

Schroders 800p 

Slater Walker Secs 357p 
Soc Gen de Banque Fr 62955 
Soc Gen de Belgique FrB2700 
Standard A Chart 43<ip 
Suez Fr 374'9 

Sumitomo , V 535 

Swiss Bank Corp Fr S 4190 
Union Bank Switz Fr S 4750 
Union Discount 575p 
United Dorn Tst 250p 


Inaurance 
Aetna Life A Cas 
Allianz Verslch 
Comm Union 
^ie Scar 
Gen Accident 
Generali 
Gdn Koyel Exch 
Legal A General 
Nat Nedriandn 
Pearl 
Phoenix 
Prudential 
Royal 

Sun Alliance 
Taliho Mar A F 
Toklo Marine 
2undi Ins 


Prices, 1972 

Ordinary 

Price, 

Change 

Yield 

Prices. 

1972 

Ordinary 

Price. 

Change 

Yield 



stocks 

May 31, 

on 

May 



stocki 

May 31, 

on 

May 

High 

Low 


1972 

week 

31 

High 

Low 


1972 

week 

31 



Breweries, etc 




74-9 

58 7 

Hocsch 

DM67 1 

2 9 

4 5 

118 

89 

Allied Breweries 

lll'ip 

2', 

3-1 

79 7 

60 9 

1 loogoven 

FI 78 8 

1 2 

S 1 

69 

55 

Anheuser-Busch 

$66«, 

*1 

0-8 

219-8 

14.5*, 

Ma lines man n 

DM214*, 

5 3 

4 6 

194 

148 

Bass, Ch.»rrington 

t86p 

i 3 

2 7 

60 

52 

Nippon Steel 

Y57 

, 2 

8 a 

155 

132 B 

Bols NV 

FI 153 

i 4 

2 3 

104 8 

65 2 

Rhclnsrahl 

DM 100 

7 8 

5 0 

164 

l'7 

Courage 

I72p* 

1 1 

2 7 

B5-B 

68 

1 hyssen Hueile 

DM 78** 

4’, 

4 4 

202 

153 

DKUllers 

182’ip 

12 

3‘5 

34*. 

30*4 

US Steel 

$30*. 

1*4 

5 3 

38 

33*1 

Distill Seagrams 

$37*, 

1 ’• 

1 9 

114-9 

85 9 

Usinor 

Fr III*, 

1 4', 

e 0 

470 

420 

Dortmund Union 

DM 430 

5 

2 3 i 

52 2 

40 

Wendel-Sidclor 

t-r 48 

1 3’, 

10 1 

244 

184 

Guinness 

233p 

5 

3 1 







337*1 

238*1 

Hclnokcn 

FI 337', 

Ml ) 

1-0 








Kirm Brewery 
Nat Distillers 
Scottish A Newc 
Sth African Br 
Watney. Mann 
Whitbread ‘A* 


Building, building 

Assoc Portland 
BPB Industries 
Boise Cascade 
Bo vis Ltd 
Ciments Lafarge 
Cimentenes Briq 
Costal n 

Eng China Clays 
Italcementi 
Lain* ‘A’ 

London Brick 
Maricy 

Pilkington Bros 
Redland 
Rugby Portland 
Steetley 
1 armac 

Taylor Woodrow 
Wimpey 


materials 

486p 

222 p 

Sl4'i 

332p 
Fr 265 
Fr B 2580 
394p 
I20p 
L 24400 
2l2p 
I65p 

208p 

332p 

I36p 

I49p 

I59p 

293p* 

334p 

248p 


Catering, hotels, entertainment 

ATVA’ I5lp 5 

CBS 555 * l» 

Granada 'A' 2S3p 7 

Grand Metropolitan 259p 

Holiday Inns SSB'* 

Lyons 'A' 670p 1C 

Trust HouscS'Forti^ 231 p 6 


Electrical, electronici 
AEG Telefunkon DM 

ASbA Kr I 

BICC 20ip 

CGE Fr i 

Chloride Electric I72p 

Comsat $67^1 

Docca 363p 

EMI I9lp 

Electrolux 'B' Kr 2 

LM Ericeson 'B* Kr 2 

General Electric 168*4 

GEC !6Sp 

Gen Tcl A Elec S29'i 

Hitachi Y 14 

Honeywell $151 

Hoover $3S*i 

IBM $397^ 

Ini Computers I26p 

Machines Bull rr85 

Matsushita Y 72i 

Philips BiSp 

PIrsscy 149p 

RCA $36‘i 

Rediffusion I28p 

Heyrolle Parsons 92p* 

Siemens DM ! 

Sony y 542 

Sperry Rand $40'» 

Trxas Instruments $162 

Thomion-HoiKton Fr 16 

Thorn Electrical 5l6p 

Toshiba Y 85 

Western Union $64*« 

Westinghoose $52'a 


m m iuSdi fni FrS622 S 125 2 9 | lee tarengeeAA itr -|4 

S Pricdi ;id Views dumplled with help frx.ni Me««. Tamdch, Cwpiaritloii. • Ex dtvldiiid. 

: (n) Interim mice reduced ®r pewed. | The net redempclon ydd* Jlow for tax at 40p In C 


Chemicela 

AKZO 

FI 74-8 , 3 2 

5-5 

237 

245 

192 

2!4 

Engineering, shipbuilding 

Acrow 'A' I92p 

Atlas Copco Kr 233 

iO 

-I*. 

2-5 

2 1 

ANIC 

L 636'a 63*1 


45 

30*1 

BSA 

32'ip 


Amer Cyanamid 

$36't 1*. 

3-4 

417 

297 

Babcock A Wilcox 

356p 

26 

3-0 

BASF 

DM 171 9 -8-3 

4 4 

187 

154 

John Brown 

I6lp 

3 

7 1 

Bayer 

DM 146 2 3 7 

4-4 

1460 

>150 

Brown Boverl 'A' 

fr S 1395 

1 35 

3 6 

CIBA-GEIGY 

Fr S 2920 IS 

0-7 

100*, 

79 

Cohen 600 

82p 

2 

5 b 

Dow 

$91*. -t *. 

1 8 

71 

49*. 

Davy Ashmore 

63*fp 

2*. 

2 0 

Dupont 

$170*4 f5 

2-9 

2s6*, 

167 

Demag 

DM 230*1 

3*. 

3 S 

Fisons 

407p -1 5 

2-8 

60 

36 

B Elliott 

5l*ip 

-*, 

1-2 

W R Grace 

126*4 i*. 

5 6 

166*1 

109 

firth Cleveland 

I32p 

6 

5 3 

Hoechit 

DM 165-9 -5 1 

4 5 

425 

349 

GKN 

40lp 

13 

3 2 

ICI 

' ' 

5-1 

186 

148*1 

Gutehoffnungi 
Harland A Wolff 

DM 175 

B 

4-0 

Laporte 

' 

2-3 

72 

21*1 

5lp 



Monsanto 

$55*. 1 *. 

3-2 

82 

65 

Head Wrightton 

79p* 

1 

3-8 

Montecatinf-Edlson 

LS96*i 43*4 


71 

40 

Alfred Herbert 

55p 

-4 


Norak Hydro 

Kr925 15 

r2 

9: 

76 

IHI 

Y9I 

-1 9 

6-6 

Rhone Poulenc 

Fr 195 1- N 

6-2 

25*. 

17*. 

Inter Combstn 

2lp 

- 1 

Solvay 'A' 

FrB2700 H40 

S-7 

152 

122', 

Inter Comp Air 

I2lp 

3 

2-8 

St Gobain 

Fr 187 i8 2 

.5-0 

99*. 

42*1 

Laird Group 

83p 

10 

3 0 

Takeda Chemical 

Y 223 7 

3-8 

214 

169 

MAN 

DM 205 

-7 

4-4 

Union Carbide 

$50*4 IS 

4-0 

III 

76*. 

Mather A Platt 

tOSp 

1 

3-0 

Coal A atool 

Arbad 

Fr B 4400 -20 

5-7 

415 

92 

156 

376 

7b 

107 

Metal Bex 
Mitsubishi Heavy 
Morgan Crucible 
SKF ’B’ 

n 

I35p 

13 

f8 

-8 

3-3 

6-5 

3-9 

Bethlehem 

$3l*a <1 

3-9 

425 

369 

Kr 40S* 

- IQ 

3-0 

Broken Hill Piy 

lA 12-55 ... 


77 

61 

Serck 

Ale* 

3 

3-3 

Oenain Longwy 

Fr 171 -1 3 

7 V 9 

136 

108 

Simon Enging 

110^ 

+2 

60 

Fiftsidcr 

L303 a 

(7'4 

93 

71*. 

Stone-PlMt 

78p* 

-2 

4-2 

Fried Krupp 

DM I4$-1 +0 i 

6*8 

169 

49 

Swan Hunter 

I3lp 

-II 

7 6 

Grenget A B 

Kridf -14 

8-1 

3700 

3200 

Suiter 

FrS3700 

+ 130 

3-8 


llExeeplcellHtion. 4|Exrlghu. f Ex ail. (T) Flat yield (I) To iMeK date 








9r?ce«, 

1972 

Ordinary 

Price, 

Change 

Yield 



tlbedci 

May. 31. 

on 

May. 

High 

Low 


1972 

week 

31 

500 

418 

Tube Invottments 

442p 

2 

4 3 

28*4 

23% 

US Industrie. 

S24% 

-»s 

2 6 

i;i 

82 

Vickers 

t06%p 

-6% 

3 8 

M2 

93 

Weir Group 

i39p 

3 

4 0 

123 

• 03% 

Thos W Ward 

tl5p 

3% 

3 7 



FoocL pharmaceuticals 



sas 

69*. 

Assoc British hoods 

79p 

5 

2-3 

83 

68 

Assoc Flsherlci 

77%p 

-2% 

4 8 

128 

94 

Avon Products 

fllf 

6’f 

1 1 

340 

281 

Bcecham Group 

332p 

I 

1 9 

211 

. 139 1 

Bcghln 

Fr2l0 

1-7% 

5 0 

loe 

73 

Brooke Bond ‘B‘ 

83’ip 

7 

3 2 

132 

87% 

Cadbury Srhweppes I06p* 

8 

3 7 

333 

187 

Cavenham 

302p 

10 

i'2 

69*4 

57% 

Colgate-Palmolive 

167% 

|2% 

2 2 

5-56 

4-80 

Col Sugar Ref 

$A5 28 

i 0 04 


162 

II5’> 

Fitch Lovell 

I39p 

6 

2 2 

36*4 

25*. 

General Foc>di 

526 

! ’• 

5 4 

51*4 

38*. 

General Mills 

•49% 

1*4 

1 9 

528 

437 

Glaxo 

506p.' 

- 12 

2-0 

47’. 

40*. 

Helnt 

543’4 

2’4 

2-3 

214000 

176500 

Hoffman La Roche 

Fr S 213250 I 5250 

0 5 

47', 

42% 

Kraftco 

542*4 


3 9 

2235 

1605 

L'Orcal 

Pr2235 

195 

1 0 

3095 

2595 

Motta 

L 2830 

100 


4150 

3000 

Nettl6 

Fr S4050 

• 15 

18 

47». 

36*. 

Pfizer 

•40% 

% 

1-5 

99’. 

76% 

Ptocter Gamble 

598'. 

1 1% 

l-S 

251 

155 

Ranks-Hovis 

Z04p 

14 

3-9 

373 

270 

Rrckitt & Col man 

340p 

10 

2 6 

1950 

3890 

Sandoz 

Fr S 3890*;, 

-1360 

1 7 

91 

60<t 

Spllleri 

83p 

6% 

3 8 

38*. 

30% 

Swift 

534't 

’. 

2 1 

209 

179 

Tate $t Lyle 

I86p 

II 

5-4 

185 

138'-. 

Unigace 

l6Bp 

10 

2 4 

406 

318 

Unlkvnr 

380p 

12 

2 9 

143 6 

79 4 

Unilever NV 

FI 135-2 

5 9 

4-6 

124 

81 

United Biscuits 

II7pi' 

4 

2 3 



Motora, aaroapace 



56 

37*4 

BLMC 

37*4P 


5-3 

26’. 

19 

Boeing 

522*« 

*5 

l-B 

SB’4 

46*4 

Caterpillar Tract 

|.S6*4 


2-5 

36 

28 

Chrysler 

531*. 

1% 

1 9 

100*1 

79 1 

Citroen 

Fr 100% 

1 12% 


453'j 

323 

Daimler-Benz 

DM 447 

6’. 

i‘9 

199 

167 

Dunlop 

!Slp* 

9 

5-4 

2440 

2068 

Flat 

L 2386 

-1-44 

5-0 

27 

24% 

Firestone Tire 

524’. 

_ 1, 

3 3 

76*. 

65% 

Ford 

566*4 

f % 

3 9 

32 

22*. 

General Dynamics 

530*. 

1% 


84*. 

75% 

General Motors 

575% 

1 

4'5 

33’. 

29’. 

Goodyear 

530% 

t ’• 

2-8 

402 

317 

Hawker Siddeley 

367p* 

|2 

4 1 

379 

254 

Honda 

Y345 

1 3 

2-6 

225 

155 

Komatsu 

Y225 

•-9 

3 8 

15*. 

10 

Lockheed 

511*4 

% 


438*. 

383’. 

Lucas 

378p 

-18 

2*6 

IS*. 

II*. 

Massey Ferguson 

5C 15% 



45*. 

34’. 

McDonnell Douglas 

543*4 


0-9 

1550 

1229 

Michelln 'B' 

Fr 1550 

• 51 

1-3 

500 

246 

Nissan Motor 

Y476 

2 

1 7 

36*. 

30*4 

N Am RockwJi 

533% 

hi 

4 2 

412 

242 

Peugeot 

Fr 410 

rl8 

2-6 

1870 

1540 

Pirelli-Spa 

L 1778 

2 

6 1 

231 

200 

Smiths Indust 

I96p 

14 

3 2 

235 

186 

Steyr-Dalmler-Puch 

%235 

1-25 

4 3 

650 

405 

Toyota Motor 

Y650 

H2 

12 

42% 

28*. 

United Aircraft 

539% 

2% 

4 5 

163-8 

I33’4 

Volkswagen 

DM 143 2 

9-3 

3-2 

273 

226 

Volvo 

Kr223 

-8 

1-8 

73'. 

57 

Westland 

65p 


4-6 

120 

92 

Wllmot-Breeden 

M7%p 

% 

3-0 


243 

180 

Ofnea aquipmant. 

Canon 

photographic 

2 6 

(26*. 

93% 

Eastman Kodak 

$124% 

2 

1 1 

427 

358 

Fuji Photo 

Y4I6 

f33 

18 

1750 

1600 

Gevaert Agfa 
Gestetner 'A' 

Fr B 1635 

f-80 

3-7 

183 

ISO 

I69p 

1 1 

1 8 

382 

349 

Nippon Optical 

Y38I 

1 

2 0 

2065 

1439 

Olivetti 

L 1940 

-40 

3 6 

262 

228 

Ozalld 

250p 

$140% 

-l-l 

2 6 

147*. 

86*. 

Polaroid 

- 5% 

0 2 

£11% 

825 

Rank ‘A’ 

927p 

123 

1 5 

153 

120'. 

Xerox 

1151*. 

I*. 

0-5 


HQ 

99 

Borregaard 

Kr 107', 



■97 

ISI 

Bowaccr Paper 

I77p 

3 

2 8 

124 

no 

BunzI Pulp 

lOBp* 

529 S, 

3 

4 2 

34% 

27'. 

Crown Zellerbach 

!*. 

4 0 

179 

149 

DRG 

I69p 

1 

4 2 

28 

23'. 

MacMillan Btoedcl 

|C24% 

- '. 


20% 

16% 

McGraw Hill 

518% 

% 

3 2 

315 

207 

News International 

283p 

10 

3 3 

244 

174 

Pearson Longman 

238p 

6 

2 3 

332 

274 

Reed li)t 

3i3p 

13 

3-9 

157 

78 

Thomson Org 

Proparty 

I46p 

-8 

4-8 

135 

96 

Capital 8 Counties 

loep 

-10% 

2-4 

615 

530 

Hammersons 'A' 

550p* 

20 

M 

230 

IBI 

l.ind Securities 

I99p 

6 

2'2 

147 

107’. 

IMS 

{26p 

-5 

1-7 

274 

225 

MEPC 

250p 

4 

il 

214 

180 

St Marlins 

i94p 

-II 

1-4 

348*. 

293 

SG Immobillare 

L346*. 

(36 

2-9 

398 

2S9 

Star (Gt Britain) 

3l8p 

^20 

2-8 

845 

73S 

Stock Conversion 

690p 

30 

0-9 

220 

ISO's 

TrafUpr House 

leap 

-15 

2-1 


fhrlcM, 1972 
High Low 


frie*, ChMifo rm 

Mayli on ■ May 

\m weak 31 


TramporUtion 


49’. 

39*. 

American Airlines 

547 % 

1% 


298 

229 

Brit A Comm 

293p 

3 

2-6 

15% 

14’. 

Canadian Pacific 

•CIS'. 

+-% 


382 

318 

Furness Withy 

324p 

-6 

4-7 

23% 

18% 

Greyhound 

$18% 

1 % 

5-5 

2200 

1580 

Japan Air Lines 

Y2000 

(80 

2-0 

131% 

MS 

KLM 

FI 120 

2’. 


79 

63 7 

Lufthansa 

DM 75 1 

(0-1 

3-3 

173 

136% 

Ocean Steam Ship 

I39p 

-4 

5-5 

17% 

13% 

Pan American 

516% 

1% 


276 

186 

P A 0 Defd 

264p 

5 

4-‘5 

740 

575 

Swissair (Bearer) 

Fr S 734 

6 

4-1 

58% 

39*. 

TWA 

158 

** 


54 

39*. 

UAL 

•51% 

1% 




Storaa 




293 

216 

Boots 

263p* 

9 

2-1 

350 

260 

Brit Home 

320p* 

8 

2-7 

305 

225 

Burton Group 

250p« 

10 

2-4 

1 350 

234 

Debenhams 

329p 

Fr 181 

4 

3-4 

187 

M9-8 

Galerlos Lafayette 

1 


390 

341 

Galerias Precdos 

%350 

-16 

3-3 

343 

255 

Grattan Ware 

3 S 2 P 

26 

2-5 

22 

IB 

Great Atlantic 

519% 

f-% 

6-8 

340 

259 

GUS *A' 

303p 

12 

2-4 

304 

223 

House of Fraser 

302p 


2-7 

2100 

1460 

Innovation 

Fr B2080 

4-3 

123 

82 3 

KBB 

Ft 123 

i-13% 

2 9 

458 

330 

Karsudt 

DM434 

8 

2 3 

338% 

243 

Kaufhof 

DM 325 

1 

3-1 

622 

484 

La Redoute 

Fr 598 

1 17 

2-3 

277’. 

227 

La Rinatcente 

L273 

(-9 

3-0 

3t*s 

27 

Marcor 

527 


3-0 

308 

277 

Marks A Spencer 

284p 

Y500 

4 

2-8 

500 

410 

MitsukoshI 

^-2l 

1-8 

2-50 

1-70 

Myer Emporium 

5A2S0 

-1-0-OB 


146 

107 

Neckermann 

DM 138 

2 

22 

172 

114 

Nouvciles Gals 

Fr 163 

|B 


80’. 

67'. 

JC Penney 

179*. 


1-3 

186 

130-7 

Printemps 

ProvId Clothing 
Sears 'A' 

Fr 184 



398 

281 

365p 

22 

2-3 

242 

162 

211 p» 

4 

3-0 

117% 

97% 

Sears Roebuck 

5116 

1 ‘4 

13 

830 

643 

WH Smith -A’ 

800p 

2 

1-9 

87 

75’. 

Tasco Stores 

;6’.p 

I67p 

-2% 

1-9 

177 

138% 

United Drapery 

2 

3 4 

47*. 

36'. 

Woolworth 

536% 

• •* 

3 3 



Textilea 




40 

33% 

Burlington 

534*. 


4-1 

186 

132 

Carpets International l6Bp 

-10 

4-0 

80 

68 

Coats Patons 

76%p 

(% 

4-6 

164 

129’t 

Courtauids 

IS2p 

-+4 

4 6 

114 

80 

Dollfus-Mleg 

Fr IM% 

H-4’. 

4 6 

63% 

46% 

English Calico 

60p* 

^1 

4-2 

1813 

1245 

Snia Viscosa 

L 1265 

50 


31% 

25% 

Stevens. JP 

526% 


5-3 

91 

71 

Teijin 

Y9I 

-Te 

6-6 

136 

95 

Toray Ind 

Y 136 

fl5 

6 3 

71 

43 

Woolcombors 

61 %p 

- 5 % 




Tobacco 




348 

286 

Brit Amer Tobacco 

3l4p 

8 

4-0 

219 

172 

Gallaher 

2l4p 

lil%p 

5 

4 9 

123 

94% 

Imperial Tobacco 

-4% 

4 7 

76% 

58’. 

RJ Reynolds 

Utilitiea 

174’. 

-f2 

3 2 

47*. 

42% 

AT AT 

542*. 

-% 

6-1 

900 

790 

Chubu 

Y900 

-hS 

5 6 

890 

780 

Chugoku 

Y890 

(-10 

5,-6 

27'. 

24’. 

Cons Edison 

524’4 

- *. 

7.4 

2075 

2600 

EBES 

Fr B 2730 

MS 

5 7 

2415 

1995 

Intercom 

Fr B 2320 

-95 

5-2 

885 

780 

Kansai Electric 

Y885 

421 

5-6 

191 

167 

RWE 

DM 167 

5-7 

4 8 

900 

795 

Tokyo Electric 

Y900 


5-6 

105 

89 

Tokyo Gas 

Y 105 

+4 

5-7 



Invoatmont truata 




279 

234 

Alliance Trust 

244p 

-4 

2-4 

181 

146’s 

Atlas Electric 

I72p* 

-1-4 

2-4 

180 

137 

BET Deferred 

I65p 

10 

3-3 

98’. 

83 

British Assets 

90’.p 

-1% 

1-7 

180 

151 

Cable Trust 

I62p 

-6 

2-6 

192 

157 

Foreign A Col 

I73p 


1-7 

189 

154 

Globe Investment 

I73p* 

-3 

2-4 

167 

133 

Industrial A Gen 

I46p 

— 1 

3-1 

71 

58*. 

Mercantile Inv 

62%p 

-2% 
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If you have trouble m pronouncing 
our name — don't try, just spell it 
out — BASF, one of the largest 
companies in the world. Although 
you may not have heard of us, our 
products are well known It is almost 
certain that each day every man, 
woman and child in this country will 
benefit from the use of materials 
developed and manufactured by 
BASF. Products technologically ad¬ 
vanced to make industry more 
efficient and more profitable, pro¬ 
ducts designed to make life easier 
and more enjoyable 


BASF 



mtr • V 




part of your way of life 





Behind the b.OOO 
and more BASF 
products used 
in practically 
every form ot 
manufacture, is 
an outstanding 
and reliable 
technical and 
commercial 
service looking 
after our 
customers 
and protecting 
the consumers 
interest 



at home, at work, at play 



BASF have a 
significant 
influence on 
living standards, 
and arc part of 
your way of life. 



BASF UnHed Kingdom 
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LONDON 

Plastics 

Audio/Video Tapes 

E.D.P Storage Media 

Industrial Chemicals 

PO. Box 473 

Knightsbridge House 

197 Knightsbridge London S.W 7 

Tel; 01-5845060 

Telex: BASF London 267574/5 


CHEADLE 

Textiles 

Dispersions & Pigments 


PO Box 4 
Earl Road 

Cheadle Huime Cheshire 

Tel. 061-485 7181 

Telex BASF CHEADLE 66R 682 


IPSWICH 

Agricultural 


St Francis Tower 
Greyfriars 

Ipswich IP1 ILE Suffolk 
Tt‘l 0473 59581 

Telex BASF AGR Ipswich 9847 











Indonesia^ potential to be one of 
the wealthiest countries in Asia? 


Can he tell you about the large deposits of iron 
ore, copper, manganese and nickel that are still 
untapped? Can he tell you how these mineral re¬ 
sources will aid the industrial development? How 
the petroleum reserves will influence inter¬ 
national investments? Can he tell you about the 
effects of the green revolution? 

AChaseman can. 

Can your banker tell you how regional indus¬ 
trial and trade integration will affect Indonesia? 
The integration of the financial markets? Can he 
anticipate the effects of the challenge of Japan? 

AChaseman can. 

Chase Manhattan's huge worldwide network 
of branches, associated banks and representative 
offices reacts quickly to unexpected political and 
economic events. Our special analysts often an¬ 
ticipate these changes. They understand what 


ternational business. They carefully evaluate al¬ 
ternative courses of action for you to follow. And 
our sophisticated communications network loses 
little time executing your decisions. 

When you want to do business on a multina¬ 
tional scale in the Far East—or anywhere else in 
the world—first speak to Chase. 

Chase Network Pacific: 

Offices in: GUAM, HONG KONG, INDIA, INDO¬ 
NESIA, JAPAN, KOREA, MALAYSIA, SINGAPORE, 
TAIWAN, THAILAND, VIETNAM. Affiliated Corpo¬ 
rations: AUSTRALIA, Chase—N.B.A. Group Ltd.; 
NEW ZEALAND, Chase-N.B.A. New Zealand 
Group Limited. 

You have a friend at 

THE CHASE MANHATTAN BANK ip 

I Chase Manhattan Plaza, New York. N ''' 10015/Menr>ber F D I.C 
CHASE MANHATTAN INTERNATIONAL BANKING CORPORATION 
800 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles. California 90017 


consequences these events can have on your in- 
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Going his way 

Sonaior McCJovcrn, the* man 
of chanj^e, i'J the hero of 
Ameiica’s liberals and looks 
unstoppable in his drive for 
the Dcmocratir nomination, 
allhou|?h certain of his 
populist policies seem incred¬ 
ible and ill-thought-out, page 
13. How he took California 
from Humphrey with the 
pollsters’ help, page 32, and 
a look at h's grassroots cam¬ 
paigning, page 33. But Presi¬ 
dent Nixon’s running too— 
and running hard, page 31. 


Pouring oil 

I'hcrc is a plan to form a 
European oil consortium to 
work with the Iraq govern¬ 
ment, and FVance may act as 
go-between, page 71. But the 
big oil companies are trying, 
just the same, to diversify out 
of oil, page 68. 


Things to com 

The Baadcr-Meinhof gang 
may have been broken in 
Germany, but it has piobably 
set a style we shall all be 
seeing more of, page 29. 


A touch of discipline 

The South African police have 
been waiting a long time to 
settle their score with the 
students, page 43. 


That economy 

The railway unions arc miffed 
because they haven’t scooped 
the pool yet, but they’re show¬ 
ing a healthy respect for the 
law. The CBI wants both 
union and Government arlion 
before another price freeze, 
page Bt. The National Insti¬ 
tute is overdoing the gloom, 
but the next balancc-of- 
payments crisis is looming just 
the same, page 73. The mar¬ 
ket dropped through the 500 
barrier, page 96. 




Willie’s way 

Mr Whitelaw is making head¬ 
way with some of Ulster’s 
Catholic women, but there is 
still a dangerous rift between 
him and the politicians who 
matter most, page 15. 



Keep it mooing 

The quickest way of bringing 
Europe alive in people's minds 
would be to send the Euro¬ 
pean parliament on the circuit 
of Europe’s capitals, page 17. 
Why President Pompidou is 
wishing he hadn’t called that 
meeting of the Ten in October, 
page 32. Willy Brandt remem¬ 
bers one of Europe’s debts to 
America, page 31. 


Tragedy at Wankie 

What it means to Rhodesia to 
have lost 431 miners in a 
single disaster, page 72. 
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Capital investment 

Sir — ^II is unusual to find muddled think¬ 
ing in your columns, but this is apparent 
in your article of June 3rd, which suggests 
that it will pay companies to postpone 
investment projects until after April, 1973. 
The ffdlowing aspects appear to have 
been overlooked. 

hirst, delayed investment means invest¬ 
ing at higher cost for (1 egret fully) no 
contract price is going to stand still for 
12 months. This factor alone will cat up 
about half the alleged benefits from delay. 

Secondly, if the tax bcncht of capital 
allowances is postponed for 12 months, 
it must be discounted (unfortunately not 
mentioned in your article). 

Thirdly, if an investment is delayed, 
the profits due to come from it will al.s(» 
be postponed, and likewise this must be 
discounted in cash flow terms. 

Your example of a company whose year- 
end straddles the fi.scal year points to a 
large group of firms who would be con- 
.siderably worse off if they followed your 
advice. Here the effective tax rate in 
1973 will lie between 40 per rent-50 
per cent, .say 43 per cent. In terms of 
both inflation and of delay in obtaining 
the benefits of th( investment (and of 
the tax allowance) it is ludicrous to 
recommend delay. 

These arc matters for each company 
to decide for itself, but it would be 
doubly unfortunate if the speculation in 
your article led companies to postpone 
investment to the disadvantage of both 
the country and the company concerned. 
—^Yours faithfully, David Mitcheli. 
House of Commons, SWi 


Lydda shootings 

Sir —^You quite rightly point out (May 
13th) that if airports and the airlines took 
the right precautions the rale of hijack¬ 
ing (and presumably the smuggling of 
arms) on airliners could become negligible. 
Tliis yt>u follow up with the statement : 

'I’he airlines carry something like 350m 
passengers a year, which they could not 
jMissibly do if each pas.senger were pro¬ 
pel ly striuinised before boarding.” 

ff all passengers automatically walked 
wilh thf if hand luggage through mctal- 
detecinrs, ami bad it searched immediately 
altej'vvaf (Is, and nielal-deteetors were 
fixed on ihe scales, so that all the luggage 
was tlircked, this would place no great 
burden on the airport staff. In order to 
have all cases thoroughly searched more 
staff and s[>arc would bo needed in 
terminal buildings if this \'as to be done 
without too great delay. < )bviously the 


space cannot be provided immediately, and 
therefore .some delays would have to be 
suffered in the .short term. 

The.sc precautions could be taken with¬ 
out any reduction in passengers, and would 
be a small price to pay in order to avoid 
a repetition of the spectacle at Lydda 
airport. To say that the airport authorities 
could not pos.sibly do it is to provide the 
authorities at Rome, and throughout the 
world, with an excuse for their lack of 
thoroughness which had such tragic 
results. 

I have a friend who flew from Rome 10 
Lydda (Alitalia) and in order to save 
time was not checked as he was in the 
last 10 pa.s.sengers and the plane w^as 
already late (because the people who 
were supposed to check the baggage 
arrived n> minutes after the plane was due 
to take off) 'Khe Japanese terrorists were 
among the last pa.ssengers to join the. 
plane at Rome and it is quite likely that 
the same thing happened to them. Siirh 
negligence cannot be excused, and it is 
up to airlines and airport authorities to 
lake the n(*ccs.sary precautions—^Yours 
faithfully, Stephen J. Franklin 

Kibbutz Maayan Zvi, Israel 


Pompidou's referendum 

Sir —” 7 ’he one who only skidded ” (April 
2yth) fairly assesses the reasons that led 
so many Frenchmen away from the poll 
booths in the last referendum. Here arc 
mine: 

1. Whenever a president, under no 
constitutional obligation, refers a matter 
(ff policy to an electoral body after an 
agreement has already settled it he is 
■showing contempt of this electoral body 
and deserves to be ignored. 

2. I otherwise was caught on the horns 

of a dih^mma. I could not vole yes 
because I do not approve of a common 
market with ten members (I am not 
particularly anti-British but think that the 
strong possibility of building a viable 
confederation of states out of Germany, 
the Benelux countries and France weakens 
when Italy is brought in and altogether 
vatiishes with the next four in, and that 
the community thus built will be weak, 
rich and therefore will become deservedly 
the lawful prey of the hungry wolves). 
Yet 1 could not cast a no which would 
have swollen the communists’ ranks.— 
Yours faithfully, R. G. Molade 

St Pierre et Miquelon 


Ireland 

Sir —In your article “ A reward for 
persistence ? ” (May 27th) you say that 
the best guarantee that the Ulster Pro¬ 
testants will not be forced into a united 
Ireland is the continued sympathy of 
enough people in Britain. This begs the 
ctuestion of what will earn that sympathy. 
Your suggestion is that continued good 
behaviour will do it. 1 am afraid history 
is against you. To date British approbation 
for Protestant restraint has been express 
sed by disarming and disfranchising them 


while attempting to placate their enemies 
by, in effect, holding the ring for them. 
The people who have experienced the 
practical sympathy of the British have 
been such as the Irgun and Stern gang, 
the Mau Mau and the Eoka terrorists, to 
whom wc may add the IRA and other 
Irish republicans. Could the recent move 
for peace in the Bogsidc have any con¬ 
nection with the activities of the UDA ? 
Gne might think that there have been 
enough atrocities over a long period to 
arouse revulsion before the murder last 
week of a young Londonderry soldier on 
leave. The less intransigent attitude now 
being adopted by the SDLP is plainly due 
to a growing suspicion that the Protes¬ 
tant backlash is no mere myth and that 
a political approach may be more painless. 
Not kmg ago John Hume was openly 
discounting the danger of a backlash, but 
is now back-tracking and welcoming the 
Whitelav.’ initiative as ” a start.” If the 
present set-up is a start where will 
the fini.sh leave the Protestants, especially if 
the republicans demand and receive pro¬ 
digal son treatment as a reward for calling 
off their vicious campaign of terror and 
allied campaign of civil disruption ?— 
Yours faithfully, V. Liversage 

Carriekfergu5, Co. Antrim 


Subsidising strikes 

Sir —The suggestion in your article ” How 
strikes are .sub.sidised ” (June 3rd) that 
money paid to the dependants of strikers 
should be on loan was the regular practice 
under the Poor Law before 194^, in the 
day.s when there was no supplementary 
benefit. “ I'hc I#ondon Relieving Officer " 
of i‘9'39 Co), summarising the rules 

which had been applied to strikers for 
many years, states : “ An undertaking to 
pay relief so accepted (that is, on loan) 
should be presented to the man for sig¬ 
nature at the lime the relief is paid.” 

It would be interesting to know if any 
old records show what percentage of 
relief so granted was recovered, for if there 
was very littL: recovered then the idea 
of recovery from the relevant trade union 
might be thought more worth while.— 
Yours faithfully, Eric E. Rich 

Epsom, Surrey 


Whisky galore 

Sir —^Your article (April 29th) referred to 
profits made by investors who buy raw 
Scotch whisky, hold it until full maturity, 
and then rc-sell. You reflected .some 
reservations as to the profitability of this 
type of investment. 

Profits in Scotch whisky investment arc 
difficult to authenticate because of the 
shroud of secrecy which surrounds Scotch. 
Bienders, distillers, buyers, sellers, all arc 
unwilling to talk in detail for many 
reasons, most notably the need for main¬ 
taining blending secrets. 

However, Watneys has made an agreed 
cash bid of £4,500,000 for Scotch Inven¬ 
tories Ltd. This company was org^ised 
in 1965 by Hambros Bank and Kleinwort 
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MANAGEMENT APPOINTMENTS 


£7000 PA AND OVER 


Chief 

Executive 

SOUTH AND CEOTRAL AFRICA 

• THE WELLCOME FOUNDATION 
LIMITED is integrating into one 
organisation headquartered in 
Johannesburg, the manufacturing 
and marketing subsidiaries which it 
operates in the fields of human and 
veterinary medicines, allied products 
and services throughout South and 
Central Africa. Present turnover 
exceeds R.iom. 

• THE ROLE will be to complete 
the integration and to manage the 
organisation within the broad terms 
agreed widi the Parent Board 

in the UK. fhe prime objective 
is to accelerate the profitable 
growth of die enterprise. 

• PERSONAL achievement in the 
direction of a similar type of business 
is essential. Career emphasis will 
probably have been in marketing. 

• REMUNERA'noN is negotiable - 
it will match the man and his 
attainments. 

Write in complete confidence 
to Dr. W. M. Dixon 
as adviser to the group. 

JOHN TYZACK & PARTNERS 

LIMITED 

10 HALLAM STREET • LONDON WIN 6 DJ 


Banking 

for 

Europe 


• THIS new appointment is at the 
corporate Iicadquartcrs in London 

of a highly successful international bank 
backed by the resources of front rank 
British and multinational financial 
institutions. 

• THE INITIAL role IS to support the 
Director in charge of banking operations 
in Europe with special responsibility for 
development of business relationships 

in Germany and parts of Scandinavia. 

• A YOUNG banker is needed experienced 
in this field who can demonstrate 
potential for early appointment to the 
Board. 

• THE ACCENT is upoii initiative, 
performance and sound judgement. 
Fluency m German is essential. 

• REMUNERATION IS negotiable, but is 
unlikely to be less than fjj.ooo and 
could well be more for especially 
apposite attainment. Success can bring 
high reward quickly. There arc 
attractive fringe benefits. 

Write in complete confidence 
to A. Barker 
as adviser to the bank. 


JOHN TYZACK & PARTNERS 

LIMIIED 

10 HALLAM STREET • LONDON WIN 6 DJ 


for further management apprJntmenis see page 7 
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Benson who sold the shares privately for 
Jurni, all of which was invested in raw 
Srou h. Now, seven years later, a profit of 
350 per cent is granted.—Yours faithfully, 
James Stdart MacDonald 
Kilmarnock, Ayrshire 


Railways 

Sir —'I’he deficit incurred by unremunera- 
tive but vital suburban railway seivices 
(May bth) is at present met by the tax¬ 
payer. I'his is, in effect, a direct subsidy 
for those eommeniial concerns whose 
busines:; necessitates the daily influx of 
commuters into large cities. There is, 
therefore, a good case for transferring the 
financial burden from the taxpayer to 
these commercial concerns; yet little or 
nothing is heard of such ideas. Could it 
be that the high priests of capitalism are 
reluctant to admit that their operations 
arc indirectly underwritten by the tax¬ 
payer —Yours faithfully, 

R. A. Muir Martin 
Gainshorauj?,h, Lutcolnshire 


Vat 

Sir —In 19120 a young man called h'red 
Marquis wrote the following little piece 
of doggerel: 

It is not in devising a system that the 
fearful dangers lurk, 

It is not in devising a system, but in 
making the system work, 

For the working out of the system is 
not in the hands of the great, 

But rests on the shoulders of poor little 
clerks, like Mary and Jane and Kate. 

On behalf of my Mary and Jane and 
Kate, who have kept Fred Marquis’s 
rhyme on their board for 14 years, 
may I ask for youi help in fighting off 
(he mon-ster Vat to the very end. We 
could once more be bringing freedom to 
Europe also in helping Anne-Marie, 


Libya, 

Tunisia, Malta 

Industrialisation—as rapid as pos¬ 
sible—is the point of Libya’s new 
iLi,3fV’nui development plan, 
'l unisja’s latest tax incentive scheme 
and Malta’s recent Chinese 

loan ; the prospects and pitfalls 
involxcd arc scrutinised in the latest 
QFR. 

fvery quarter the EiU publishes 70 reviews 
covering 150 oountries An ennuel subscription 
ro orir» review (4 issues and en Annual 
Supplement! is £15 (US$40). Airmail postage 
£l (UStb) Single copies £4.50 (US$12), 
payment with order plesse. Details from the 
Subscription Department 

THtf ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LTD 
Spencer House 21 S*. James’s Piece 
London SW1A 1NT Telephone 01-493 6711 
The Economist Intelligence Unit (Europe) SA 
137 Avenue Louise. 1050 Brussels, Belgium 


r 

Yvette and la petite Jcanneion to throw 
off the tyranny of their Inspccteurs dcs 
Finances. 

Libcrtc, Egalite, Sororit6.—Yours faith¬ 
fully, Nial Charlton 

Northwifh, Cheshire 


Students 

Sir —Mr Nigel Saul (Letters, May 20th) 
has chosen to use remarks attributed to 
Sir Alan Bullock concerning the involve¬ 
ment of the National Union of Students 
in the recent ’negotiations for students’ 
grants as a stick with which to beat the 
union. It is a little .sad to sec a vice- 
chancellor parrotting third-hand, inaccu¬ 
rate comment on grants negotiations in 
w'hich he took no part; he caiinor know 
personally that what he says is completely 
untrue. ()ne feels that the holder of such a 
high academic office should have a greater 
respect for the facts of a situation he 
chooses to comment upon. The record of 
the NUS in the negotiations was a success¬ 
ful one of achieving the most equitable 
setlleincnt possible within the inadequate 
global sum the Ircasury was prepared to 
make available. 

Mr Saul goes on to repeat remarks 
attributed to myself in Chcrwcll, the 
(.)xford student newspaper, which suggest 
that the NUS is not interested in univer¬ 
sity students. The quote in (]herw'ell was 
in the first place inaccurate, and has now 
been taken further out of context by Mr 
Saul. I told Chcrw'cll that the first piiority 
of NUS grants policy is to obtain full 
value awards for those students who are 
at present on low-level discretionary 
awards. Such .students attend polytechnics 
and colleges of further education; to 
suggest that our concern for all students 
amounts to an abandonment of university 
students is a gross misrepresentation of 
the truth.--Yours faithfully, John Randall 
Deputy president, 
National Union of Students 
London, WCi 


Bye bye, baby boom 

Sir —'Before we start worrying about a 
falling birth rate (May 27th), w'e should 
icmind ourselves of the many ills we now 
sufler from being too many—overcrowded 
schools, roads, recreation facilities; job 
shortage, housing shortage, rising house 
prices. A falling population will indeed 
require adjustments—but so docs a rising 
population, adjustments which have grown 
increasingly painful and widespread. How 
many people m Britain today have seen 
their homes threatened by plans for a 
new motorway, airport, reservoir, etc ? 

We no longer need cannon fodder or 
factory fodder. A large market is the only 
bnirfii of more people, to be set against 
endless problems. The aging population 
of today is far more fit than the aged of 
50 years ago, and many people are 
retiictl against their will; they would be 
haj)py to remain part of the work force. 
America has a large market but is no 
economic paradise; Sweden has only 8m 
people and prospers. 


Perhaps we arc at last achieving suc¬ 
cess in preventing unwanted pregnancies 
and this can only be welcomed. Perhaps 
couples arc realising the personal, social 
and economic benefits of postponing and 
limiting their families, with the aim that 
their children shall enjoy a less crowded 
life. If the latter is the case, any govern¬ 
ment plans to revive immigration would 
make a cruel mockery of the fight of 
ordinary people against overcrowding. 

Is it not time both economists and 
politicians made up their minds whether 
they really want jobs for people or people 
for jobs ? And when we propose popula¬ 
tion limitation for the third world, should 
w'c not practise what we preach ?—Yours 
faithfully, Mona McNee 

Bromley, Kent 


Churches 

Sir —Your issue of May 6th was full of 
gloom, mainly salutary. But your condem¬ 
nation of the failure of the scheme for 
union between the Anglicans and 
Methodists was misplaced. By rejecting 
what you cynically call “ a decently 
obscure compromise,” the church has 
safeguarded its position as the historic 
church in, as well as of, England, with 
bishops consecrated in the apostolic suc¬ 
cession and priests validly ordained to 
their order. Thus union or reunion with 
the great Roman and Orthodox com¬ 
munions, both reassured by this stand, 
becomes a real possibility. Doesn’t this 
call for rejoicing and congratulation ?— 
Yours faithfully, Robert Smith 

Lagos 

Power policy 

Sir —Of course your correspondent Mr 
W, H. Dimsdale of Colchester (May 27th) 
is right: natural gas is a good clean fuel 
at current prices. Too good, in fact: too 
cheap, and too scarce. 

When gone, our resources liquefied, wc 
will be back to coal, or forwards to 
renewable sources of energy.—^Yours faith¬ 
fully, J. H. Goodland 

Taunton, Somerset 


Deadly nightshade ? 

Sir —In “ One man’s catalyst ” (May 20th) 
you remark that . . levels of carbon 
monoxide will be less than that released 
by plants in an average garden.” 

What do you mean, please ? I have 
rushed out into iny highly plani-pupulated 
garden but none of the inhabitants seem 
to be releasing carbon monoxide. Woe to 
them should they.—Yours faithfully, 
Siwa, Fiji Lindsay Vekrier 
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MANAGEMENT APPOINTMENTS 


£7000 PA AND OVER 


Space on this page is reserved for 
managerial appointments carrying 
salaries of £7,000 p.a. and above 


Other appointments are advertised in the 
classified section on pages 104 to 110. 


Inquiries for space on this page 
and in the classified section are 
invited by: 


The Classified Advertisement Manager, 
Telephone 01-930 5155 


ORGANISAnON FOR ECONOMIC 
CO-OPERATION AND DEVELOPMENT 
OECD—PARIS 

A vacancy for a 

SENIOR ECONOMIST 

FINANCIAL AND FISCAL AFFAIRS 
DIRECTORATE—CAPITAL MARKETS DIVISION 

to be responsible under the general guidance of the 
Head of Division for servicing the Capital Markets and 
Invisible Transactions Committees of the Organisation, 
involving the analysis of financial policies, the 
functioning of domestic and tihe international capital 
markets, and international long-term capital movements 
within the OLCD area 

Candidates should possess a good degree in economics, 
with specialization m financial questions and have 
considerable experience of work on problems of capital 
markets and international capital movements in the 
OhCD area A good grounding in the analysis of 
financial statistics, especially now of funds accounts 
and international capital movements, would be expected 
as well as <knowl^ge of the financial systems and 
foreign exchange regulations in some Member countries 
Ability to draft well in one of the official languages 
(English or French), with good knowledge of the other, 
lb essential Normal age range 33 40 
Starting tax-free emoluments (mar.ied non-resident) 
90,000 French francs per annum 
Applications, from nationals of any OECD Member 
country, accompanied by detailed curriculum vitae in 
English or French and specifying ** Financial Affairs/* 
should be addressed to Personnel Division, OECD, 
2, me Andr^ Pascal, Paris 166me. 



MAJOR LONG TERM PROGRAMME—U K PROPERTY GROUP 

JOINT MANAGING 
DIRECTOR 

PURCHASING AND PLANNING 

£20,000 PA. 

OR BY NEGOTIATION—EQUITY SHARE, CAP 

This appointment offers a major challenge, commensurate high reward and a progressive 
future An outstanding applicant can negotiate accordingly Primary criteria are a bnllia it 
record of success m me field of large scale land and property acquisition, a comprehensive 
knowledge of property law and competence of the highest order m the planning, strategy 
and follow-through to finality of procedures foi obtaining planning consent Preferred age is 
under forty and the successful applicant will probably be a top level Chartered Surveyor, 
Architect or Town Planner Our clients are a large property Groim of highest standing and 
the Director of Purchasing and Planning will take over from the Group Chairman a key area 
of responsibility and head and direct all acquisition aspects of a long term multi million fully 


MERVYN HUGHES ASSOCIATES LIMITED, 
Executive Recruitment Consultants 
59 St Maiy Axe, London EC3A SAR, 

and if desired lureliniinary enquiiy can be made by telwhonlns 01-3 
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Cadbury/Schweppes, makers 
of Smash instant potato, are one of 
our most respected and valued 
customers. 

Cleanliness isofpnme 
importance at all stages of food 
production and Cadbury/ 
Schvireppes recognise the value of 
Butane, one of Shell-Mex and B.P’s 
Liquefied Petroleum Gases. 

They use Butane where its 
pnncipal assets, consistent quality 
and clean burning, allow direct 
firingtechniques to be used This 
shows savings on both running 
costs and on capital investment 

The potential field of applica¬ 
tion for Butane, and its companion 
Propane, is unlimited.Their unique 
and versatile properties can make 
a major contribution to industrial 


Forfull details on Shell-Mex 
and B.P. Liquefied Petroleum 
Gases wnte to* 

Shell-Mex and BR Ltd., 

PC Box 148,Shell-Mex House, 
Strand, London WC2R ODX 
or contact any of our regional 
offices. 

Birmingham 021-455 9898 
Bristol2942n 
Glasgow 041-248 2592 
Leeds 33133 
London 01-5894511 
Manchester061-273 3312 



Ihepmwr 

behind tMiq(i»li|giiaines 


efficiency 

Cadbury/Schweppes go well 
with us 

May we add you to our list? 



4 
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PROPERTY 


AW\ Dl'TDI A'T' 

ICM M mSLi^L a 


ftCOMMNY 

Consultant Surveyors 
& Valuers 

[J tlh I Liluiit ion oj Propel ty 

fhrono^boni thi I nitvd Kin^do/n. 

[_1 Sj/c (indLUifiiiufuhj of Pfopcrty for (^nupation and hivc^twefd, 
n Project Mana^emnt. 

[D Xpprana/s, Wrelopmuit Pro/ections, \ m! nut ions and Xwiwnient, 
LJ Propeity Shaft and Modem Management. 


MILNER HOUSE - MANCHESTER SQUARE - LONDON W1M 6AA 

Tel S35 449S 


Office & Industrial Property 


Investment 

& Development Consnitants 
Project Managers 


Greenford 
I 31,450sq.ft. 

Immediate 
I Occupation 


PEPPER ANGLISS 
& YARWOOD 

Chat tered Surveyors 

Edvitard House 73 Brook St London W1Y2JB 
Telephone oi 499 6066 



BARNET 

27,000 sq. ft. offices 
ODP Tenant Required 
on favourable terms 

Principals Only 

Telephone: 01-493 8895 (SS/RM) 


For hirHwpnpwiY othwtivMnnfs see pages tO&ll 
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PROPERTY 


RETAILERS 
DEVELOPERS 
INSTITUTIONS 
LOCAL AUTHORITIES 


Advisers on Shop Property 


details to retained surveyors 


Chesterton 


& Sons 


9 Wood Street Cheafjside 
Loodon EC2\/ 7AR 
01 606 3055 


CM HI 


REDDITCH NEW TOWN 

A NEW HIGH QUALITY OFFICE BLOCK 

•3f 40,000 sq. ft. on 7 floors. 

* To let as a whole or by floors. 

* Available September 1972. 

* 750 parking spaces adjoining. 

•Jf Only 14 miles south of Birmingham. 

* Attractive Worcestershire Location. 

* Good access to motorways. 


Details from:- 

Norman Mars, F.R.t.C.S.. 

Chief Estates Officer, 

Redditch Development Corporation. 
'Hoimwood', 

Plymouth Road, 

Redditch. Worcs. 

Tel . 84200 Ext. 265 
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PROPERTY 



... it’s just a magnificent Georg^ building This fine 18th century house with its new 

situated in the heart of the banking and extension into Bruton Lane provides a net 

c ommer cial Strict of Mayfiur, but inside No. 6 floor area of 14,300 sq. ft. of first class air 
Grafton Street is the complete Londim prestige conditioned office accommodation fimshed 
Headquarters for tte discerning company. to an exceptionally high standard. 

Anthony Lipton & Co., Teacher Marks & Co., 

13 Stanhope Gate, Park Lane, ^ 11/12 Hanover Street, 

London W.l. WJI London W.1. 

01-4998666 01-499 52S5 

A Devetopment 1^ Sterling Land Company Limited 
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Banque Notionale 
de Paris 

and its London affiliate 

British & French Bank 



offer you 

Wbrkl-wicle 

banking 

in 

five continents 

9-13 King William Street 
London EC4P4HS 
Telephone 01-626 5678 

60 Brompton Road 
London SW31BW 
Telephone 01-5894491 


British & French 
Bank Ltd 

Member of the Banque 
Nationale de Pans Group 



I (onoinist 


June 10, igy2 


iIb McGovern on his way 


Senator Geoi^e McGovern is riding high on the tide 
of America’s dLscontent with the world as it is. After 
his successes in the primarv contests in California, New 
Jersey, New Mexico and his own South Dakota he 
seems virtually certain of becoming the Democratic can¬ 
didate for the pn^idcnc^ next Novcm‘ber. To deny him 
the nomination would probably split his party so 
severely that no Democrat would have much chance of 
beating President Nixon. Whether Mr McGovern himself 
can beat Mr Nixon depends on whether the apolitical 
voters and the independent citizens are as anxious for a 
change in their country’s direction as the McGovern 
Democrats have shown themselves to be in giving him 
his unexpected triumph. He claims to have been right 
from the start. But will ht be right in the end ? 

This suiige of populism in American politics, this 
refusal of the Democrats to follow their bosses, this 
victory for the underdog, aie encouraging signs to many 
people that with Mr MoGovem the United States is on 
its way again, breaking out of the frustrations of the 
Vietnam war and the failure of accepted economic doc¬ 
trine. Some of the reports from the primary front have 
recalled those about Adlai Stevenson 20 years ago and 
Eugene McCarthy four yeams ago—but how disappoint¬ 
ing they both turned out to be. Mr McGovern is less 
intellectual, less witty, less charismatic, less sympathetic 
to sophisticated Europeans, than either of these pre¬ 
decessors. But he is tougher, more confident, more prag¬ 
matic than either of them—and no less intelligent. More¬ 
over President Nixon, even after his Moscow success, locdcs 
an easier man to beat than President Eisenhower was, and 
Mr McGovern has already beaten Senator Humphrey. So 
at this st^r Mr McGovm’s chances of being given the 
opportunity to reorder America’s priontics arc far from 
poor—especially if fighting continues to drag on in 
Indochina. For he has been in the anti-war movement 
since the beginning, nine years ago. 

But whether all his admireis, especially his admirers 
abroad, will approve of Mr McGovern’s priorities when 
they come to lode at dunn doady is another matter. 


President Nixon seems sure to campaign on his record 
on foreign policy. Mr McGovern will concentrate on the 
Republican failures at home and on how they have been 
compounded by the war in Vietnam ; therefore he will 
be expected, if elected President, to put domestic affairs 
before foieign ones, once he has contrived his escape from 
Vietnam. He has pledged himself to get out of Vietnam 
at once, to go to Hanoi if necessary. He would not wait 
for an agreement on the release of American prisoners of 
war. His opponents arc already making much of this, 
but he himself insists that once the fighting is over the 
prisoners will be sent home as a matter of course. Maybe, 
but the fighting will not end even with a complete Ameri¬ 
can with^awal of aid as well as men. So even that may 
not bring the prisoners back. 

America first 

To find money for his domestic programmes Mr 
McGovern proposes to cut spending on defence by over 
40 per cent, or around $35 billion a year. The military 
and industrial establishments are already up in arms about 
the practical impossibility of doing this, and many of 
America’s allies may be dispirited by the evidence of 
isolationism that is being read into these proposals. But 
the idea did not stop Mr Mc(^ovem winning in California 
in spite of the great concentration of defence plants and 
installations there. It is doubtful whether Congress would 
go along with such a drastic reduction in America’s 
defences, although the present mood there suggests that 
nothing is impossible. But Congress would almost certainly 
agree with Mr McGovern that a good way to start saving 
money would be to cut back on the American military 
establishment abroad, especially in Europe, which he 
believes is well able to look after itself nowadays. 

One of the distuibing effects of the war in Indochina 
has been that reaction against it has turned internation¬ 
ally-minded liberals into America Firsters,* concerned only 
to get out of foreign commitments so that they can 
concentrate on the social and environmental crises at 
home. The central threat to our country is not from 




abroad ; the central threat is right here in our society 
says Mr McGovern. Once that threat has been dealt with, 
once the damage done by the war has been repaired, then 
the left-wing establishment, which is actually very far from 
isolationist in its gcnc^ral outl(x>k, ought to be ready to take 
up its country’s responsibilities abroad again under Presi¬ 
dent McCiovern, But for the present America’s allies are 
likely to get more satisfaction out of President Nixon, 
whatever his other failings. 

Radical for a change 

President McGovern might expect to have a more sym¬ 
pathetic and less suspicious Congress than President Nixon 
will ever have. For even if Mr Nixon is re-elected in 
November the congressional majorities seem almost cer¬ 
tain to remain Democratic. But Mr McGovern could 
just possibly lose the Democratic presidential nomination 
even now because of the evident, and apparently con¬ 
tinuing, distrust of his party’s elected officials. Last week¬ 
end there was an attempt, which does not seem to have 
come to much, to “stop McGovern” by governors and 
others who will be running for office in the southern 
and border states next autumn; they arc convinced that 
in their states a radical cannot win and so they fear 
that they would be dragged down to defeat with 
Mr McGovern, since all their names would appear on the 
same ballot paper. Senator Humphrey is now trying to 
cash in on this, to build up a coalition against Mr Mc¬ 
Govern, even going so far as to suggest that a bargain 
might be struck with Governor Wallace. Mr McGovern 
is working on his own coalition ; his first catch may be 
Senaltor Muskie. 

Mr McGovern’s answer to all those who accuse him 
of being too progressive is that he represents South 
Dakota, which has not been in the habit of sending 
radicals (or even Democrats for that matter) -to the 

McGovernomics 

Mr McGovern’s chief “ Demof^rant ” would be a cash payment 
of a year for every American, whether working or not. 

Four years ago President Nixon himself proj^sed a modified 
version of this substitute for the present unsatisfactory welfare 
system. Since this “ income supplement ” would be subject 
to tax it would not in practice benefit those who do not need 
it. So the net cost would not be $2H) billion a year, even 
before allowance is made for savings on the existing 
welfare programmes which would be superseded. Estimates 
of the actual annual cost arc ^o-$50 billion. 

Some, or f>crhaps all, of this would be raised through Mr 
McGovern’s tax reforms. A tentative but widely discussed 
.scenario for thus “ soaking the rich ” : 

1. Repeal of the basic income tax exemption of $ 75 ^* ^ year a 
person. 

2 . Small increases in taxes on incomes between $i 2 ,<hxj and 
$2o,ouu a year ; large increases on higher incomes. 

.V Heavier taxes on gifts and inheritances, going up to 77 per 
ccriT on estates of over $500,000. 

The suiphis from all this, and the money to be saved by 
the ciit.s in defence outlays, would be spent on new social 
programmes and on the expansion of existing ones, to cost 
about $55 billion a year to start with. Mr McGovern insists 
that large-scale. dcficit.s do not enter into liis scheme of things. 
But whether in fact a balanced budget could b( worked out 
along his lines is doubtful. 
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Senate. He is a clergyman’s son, a college profess^, a 
simple, serious man, no extremist but one who feds 
deeply about the poverty and the abuse of privilege that 
he sees around him. So he has announced that, if he 
becomes President, he will change the direction in which 
America is moving by redistributing the country’s wealth. 
The shock of this revelation is veiled by the quietness of 
his delivery, so that his hearers seldom take in how sen¬ 
sational it is ; anyway, it is a prospect that appeals to 
many of them, in theory at least. But Wall Street is now 
realising what a McGovern victory might involve. 

At the same time, however, Mr McGovern has tried 
to reassure the business community by implying that his 
campaign bark is worse than his post-clcction bite would 
be. it is noticeable that since his bandwagon began to 
roll he has gained plenty of wealthy backers. There are 
also plenty of people to say that his economic programme 
is quite impractical. In the end it is Congress that 
must make the final decisions anyway. The experienced 
back-room boys who are now beginning to work for 
Mr McGovern certainly hope that he will agree to 
moderate his still vague propasals. 

Time to compromise 

Mr McGovern himself is going out of his way at the 
moment not to alienate any section of his party ; he is 
well aware that he is still not certain of the nomination 
and that if, in obtaining it, he divides the Democrats as 
they were divided in 1968, he will be defeated as 
Mr Humphrey was then. Mr McGovern is a practical 
politician but one wonders how far it is practical for a 
politician such as he to compromise ; in the present 
climate of America can he do it without undermin¬ 
ing his position as the new idealist who has risen above 
the old politics ? Nor is Mr McGovern by nature a com¬ 
promiser on questions that really matter to him, although 
as the nomination has come within his grasp he has 
been waffling a bit on such embarrassing subjects as 
abortion, busing to school for racial reasons and aid for 
Israel. During his primary campaigns he has been trying 
lo find out what people want ; there is not much room 
for compromise or bargaining in tha/t package. 

Mr McGovern has also shown himself an efficient 
political organiser. But now he has to hold that organisa¬ 
tion together through the dull hot summer, when the 
excitement of the primaries is over. And he is going to 
have to bring in the regular politicians, who will often 
find it difficult to get on with the self-righteous young 
volunteers who were “ with McGovern before New 
Hampshire.” Here at least compromise will be necessary. 

Here also Mr McCJovem’s powers of leadership will be 
tested. Can he maintain the momentum, the impression 
of being a potential President, that only became apparent 
during the Californian campaign ? There he had a 
nationwide impact and there he proved that he had the 
broad appeal, to all groups and classes, that is essential 
if he is to arrive in the White House. And suddenly the 
man now in the White House has realised that, instead 
of being the Democrat who would be easiest to beat, 
Mr M^ovem has become the Democrat who could 
be the hardest to beat in November, 
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Who should Willie talk to 7 

Mr Whitelaw is having a certain success with the women in Ulster; 
but the men who count still stand aside 


It docs not seem too much of a return for 11 weeks’ 
damned hard and risky woric. The petitions for peace 
which the Catholic women presented to Mr Willie White- 
law on Monday contained 63,500 names—50,000 from 
Belfast and 13,500 from the Londonderry area. That 
was something, but it left an awful lot of Catholics oil 
the list. And there was dispute, too, about what the 
petitions actually meant. Mr Whitelaw claimed that they 
were petitions for peace, “ full stop,” but many Unionists 
and IRA men were agreed that they were really petitions 
for the Provisionals’ terms. No doubt, like most petitions, 
tliey meant different things to different signatories, but 
two facts are not in dispute; the petitions could not 
have been garnered under the old Stormont regime and 
they do represent some movement from the locked-in 
positions that Mr Whitelaw inherited. 

But not all movement is an advance. It is as easy to 
be pessimistic about the future of Ulster as it is foolish 
to optimistic, and as even Ulstermen have difficulty 
in deciding who among them speaks for whom at any 
given time it is often impossible for the outsider to judge 
who is worth listening to. Mr Whitelaw has, unfortunately, 
not had too much trouble there, for few of tlie politicians 
who count have shown any great readiness to talk to 
him. So he has gone his own way, and by personal 
contact and astute use of the media he has tried to talk 
to the populations themselves. For obvious reasons, he 
has paid his suit primarily to the Catholics, and the 
release of several hundred internees, plus the promise 
of more to come, has been the earnest of his good inten¬ 
tions. But he is going to have to pay a political price 
for that when he needs, as one day he must, smile on 
the Protestants too. His fear must be that they will 
exact the price before he is ready to pay it. 

On the prod 

For the movement has not been all on the Catholic 
side. It would have been better if it had. But while the 
Catholic women have been handing round petitions the 
Protestant yobbos have been handing round their masks 
and uniforms and, no doubt, their arms. The Tartan 
gangs and the Ulster Defence Association might not 
frighten some United States senators and others who 
never go to Ulster, but they frighten the Catholic popula¬ 
tion, the Official IRA and even those who know them 
best—^the sensible Unionist politicians who have led 
Ulster in recent years. Of course, demonstrations of 
Protestant militancy do not worry the Provisional IRA, 
for as a result of Mr Whitclaw’s softly-softly tactics 
towards the Catholics, plus Mr Lynch’s clampdowii on 
the IRA in the south, the Provisionals must now rely 
upon the Protestant thugs to prove to the Catholics that 
the Proves are atill tfaeir only true friends. 


There is nothing more despairing for a British politician 
visiting Ulster than to be told by Unionist politicians 
who dropped out of active politics when direct rule was 
imposed that it would lake just one bad explosion—^say 
a church, a hospital or a school' or a short IRA personal 
assassination campaign to provoke their own backstreet 
louts into a bloody .slaughter. A convincing list of 
Protestant grievances since direct rule can be produced 
to support this horrifying prospect. The Catholic no-go 
areas have been left alone while the IRA explosions and 
murders continue to mount ; Protestant woi king-class 
resentment is rising against the immunity still given 
Catholics who arc on rent and rates strikes , and the 
fear of Protestant shopkeepers of being bombed or driven 
out of business is increasing. The general appeasement 
of the Catholics makes the Protestants feel guilty—and 
uneasy. Above all, there Is the fear that a WesUnin-ster 
government which could eventually do a deal with the 
leaders of Mau Mau and Eoka would not draw back 
from a deal with the IRA ; and could very easily do 
one with Mr Lynch. That is something Mr Whitelaw 
ran only repeat and repeat that he will never do. But 
he can no more prove it than any internee can prove 
he is not a member of the IRA. 

Why the leaders opt out 

There is, unquestionably, considerable resentment 
among ministers that Mr Brian Faulkner—who is still 
regarded as the ablest of Ulster politicians—■ and his 
colleagues in the Stormont government are not prepared 
to co-operatc with the British Government in attempting 
to head off the rise of Protestant armed rebellion, the 
precise consequence of direct rule that so many of 
Mr Faulkner’s moderate followers are most worried about. 
That resentment is understandable, but it is misplaced. 
The more realistic appreciation of the present situation 
in Ulster is not that there is a shortage of possible solutions, 
but that there arc no political leaders in cither community 
who could deliver whatever sensible solution might— 
and probably could—be agreed l)ctwccn them. The 
politics of Ulster today is the politics of community 
action, and that is reflected as much in the actions of 
the Catholic women as it is in the growth of the Ulster 
Defence Association. There are no real p)olitical leaders 
in Ulster at ihc moment. The politicians to the fore 
are those prepared to put themselves a step ahead in 
the very direction in which the extremists in their com¬ 
munities are marching. Mr Faulkner does not belong to 
that ilk. Instead, he is probably to be counted among 
those, particularly on the Unionist side; who fear that 
tfaeir community would not follow if they tried to change 
its present direction, and believe it wiser to stand and 
wa^ the procession go by in the belief that when it 
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returns in despair it will turn to them again. 

No Westminster politician has the right to condemn 
such men. It has taken considerable physical courage to 
be a moderate, democratic political leader in both com¬ 
munities in Ulster for some time now ; many of them 
do not lack moral courage, either. But it does mean 
that, for the moment, Mr Whitelaw cannot look for 
much help from them. The only table he can really 
hope to get them round is his dinner tabic, for they arc 
not discourteous or uncivilised men ; and there is some¬ 
thing to be said for settling for that. It is doubtful 
whether even Mr P'aulkner could be persuaded to meet 
Mr Whitelaw in public without presenting him with 
demands the British Government could not accept, and 
there Is certainly little point in Mr Whitelaw asking 
for support for policies which no Unionist leader could 
deliver. If there Is one, slight possibility of getting the 
Protestant and Catholic leaders together round a public 
table it would be on the basis of a decision to hold an 
early plebiscite on the border. 

Walking—^and talking 

In the meantime Mr Whitelaw is right to seek the 
best results from his well-publicised walkabouts in the 
province ; every gesture of goodwill and peace helps. But 
it is not a policy which can last long, and if it does 
not succeed in the short term it never will. Mr Whitelaw 
knows that. He docs not need to be reminded, either, 
that for every conciliatory move towards the Catholics 
he must look at least twice over his shoulder to see 
how it has gone down with the Protestants. 
Yet it Is istill possible to wonder whether he 
has felt able to m^e a sufficient effort to get on talk¬ 
ing terms with the political leaders of the old regime. 
They may not be willing or able to help him much now, 
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but they will be the people who will count when the 
walkabouts end—^and however they do end. 

There is still great bitterness among many former 
Unionist ministers. That is unfortunate but it is true. 
But what Mr Whitelaw would also find is an acceptance, 
however reluctant, in private that their old Stormont 
has gone for good, and he can build on that. Mr Robin 
Bailie’s resignation from Stormont on Thursday (which 
was also a break with Mr Faulkner) makes the point. Mr 
Whitelaw would be on common ground with the rest 
if he were able to say that a wholly narrow form of 
county council should not replace it : the Unionists 
might agree because they do not want to be altogether 
downgraded, and Mr Whitelaw might like it because 
he docs not want to alienate the Catholics by any 
suggestion that Ulster should he fully integrated 
with Britain. With luck, Mr Whitelaw might 
even find that the commission on the constitu¬ 
tion will—or could be persuaded to—recommend 
a constituent assembly solution for Northern Ireland, 
Scotland and Wales, with such national assemblies 
having powers, say, of questioning ministers and 
conducting the committee stages of all bills specifically 
affecting their country. And such an a.ssembly for Ulster 
could well pick up Mr Faulkner’s previous suggestion, 
which he still stands by, of a joint council with Dublin 
to consider all-Irish questions. Mr Lynch would no 
doubt welcome that too. What it all adds up to is 
that if peace Is to come to Ulster in Mr Whitelaw’s 
way it is not going to be a pu/blic spectacular. But there 
is much that sensible men should be talking about 
quietly among themselves against the time when both 
communities look to them for the political leadership 
which is at present laid publicly aside. The other way 
to peace is very much bloodier. 



Red light for reprisal 

The Egyptian prime minister's reaction to the terrorism at Lydda, 
and that of many other Arabs, has jerked western sympathies 
towards Israel. Do the Arabs care ? 


The murder of 25 people at Lydda airport on May 30th 
still goes unrevenged. This means one of two things : 
cither the Israelis are planning a spectacular and difficult 
act of retribution and taking their time about it, or 
they have concluded that the Arabs have brought retri¬ 
bution on their own heads in the form of adverse western 
public opinion. The general approval with which the Arabs 
received the news of an indiscriminate act of terrorism 
enforces the Israeli argument that it is unrealistic of the 
western powers to demand of them that they should 
abandon unassailable military positions in favour of an 
agreement that depends primarily on good faith. What 
good faith, they say, and many echo their sentiments, 
can be looked for among a people whose hatred of the 
Jewish state is reflected in their joy at anything, even 
an act like the one at Lydda, that hurts that state and 
. those who visit it ? 


This is a good argument for keeping still and allowing 
the Arabs to do their own dirty work. But then Israel’s 
leaders, as distinct from its diplomats, have never paid 
very much attention to any outside opinion apart from 
that of the American Administration. And although the 
Israelis have welcome the State Department’s criticism 
of the Egyptian prime minister's reaction to the Lydda 
slaughter, it is now several months since Israel was under 
any serious pressure from the United States to negotiate 
terms with the Egyptians. Last year, when the Americans 
were trying to ^t Israel to accept conditions that might 
have resulted in a partial Egyptian-Isracli settlement 
involving the reopening of the Suez carud, the pubUc 
relations aspect of the Lydda affair would have been of 
prime importance—but at tfa^ time the Egyptians also 
mwiit have found it politic to be more discreet. 

That stage has passed, though further twists , hr the 
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five-year cycle since the war in June, 1967, could yet 
reproduce it. As things stand at present, western revulsion 
at the Lydda murders, and at the general Arab reaction, 
is a diplomatic bonus for Israel but is unlikely to be a 
key factor in determining whether or how it responds. 
The Arab reaction is itself the other side of the same 
coin. Over the past five years many Arabs, including 
members of the Palestinian guerrilla movement, have 
laboured to explain their cause, or causes, to the west, 
and they have had some success. Although no western 
government accepts the Palestinian thesis that the events 
of 1948 should be undone and Israel replaced by a joint 
Jewish-Arab state, they have come to accept that the 
Arabs who lost their land in 1948-49 must have some 
recompense, and that there is injustice and danger in 
letting the 1967 ceasefire petrify into permanent frontiers. 
But this understanding, however gratifying, has not 
resulted in the return of one inch of Israeli-occupied 
land to its original Arab owners. 

The comment of Mr Aziz Sidki, Egypt’s prime minister, 
on the Lydda “ incident ” was that it demonstrated that 
Israel was not invincible. Mr Sidki, even if not the 
wisest of men, must have been aware of the damaging 
effect of his words on outside opinion ; he presumably 
counted this to be of lesser importance than their effect 
on popular opinion at home. And Egyptian public opinion 
approved of the operation. Possibly the approval would 
have been less wholehearted if it had been known in 
Egypt that 16 of the 25 people killed were Puerto Ricans ; 
only the most assiduous readers of the Egyptian press 
could have discovered that the victims were not all Israeli. 
The misgivings of better-informed Arabs, both about the 
target and, in particular, the use of Japanese as assassins, 
have been cracked by the thunder of western horror. 
Only King Hussein of Jordan has roundly damned the 
slaughter as the crime of sick men. President Franjieh of 
Lebanon, more directly involved and under delayed threat 
from Israel, issued a far milder reproval. 

Lebanese action against the Popular Front, which 
organised the Lydda crime, is as yet as inadequate as 
this reproval, although a promise of new legislation to 
curb the operation of hijackers working from I^banon 


was announced on Wednesday night. The Popular Front 
works underground ; its operational headquarters arc 
probably wherever its leader, Dr Habash, is and he is 
constantly on the move. He and his men may well move, 
or may already have moved, to Iraq or Kuwait; the 
Papular Front, at Lebanese request, has already stopped 
issuing its communiques from Beirut and is using Kuwait 
instead. But the front, in theory at least, comes under the 
centralised authority of the Palestine Liberation Organisa¬ 
tion and the existing PLO organs have supported the 
Lydda operation. 

The Lebanese cannot honestly argue that it is beyond 
the ingenuity of their security police to unearth guerrilla 
headquarters, even in the atmosphere, polluted by human 
suffering, of the refugee camps. They fall back on 
Lebanon’s traditional position as an asylum for Arab 
causes, lost or otherwise, and on the restrictions imposed 
by democracy. Authoritarian regimes like Jordan or Syria 
can cru.sh the guerrillas or control them ; they them¬ 
selves, they say, must conform to the agreement which 
permits the guerrillas to live in Lebanon so long as they 
do not challenge the authority of the state. The guerrillas 
would probably be the first to make a rude noise about 
this particular argument ; the Lebanese, thefy would say, 
are not held back by their respect for any agreement but 
by the relative weakness of their army and by their 
knowledge that a large proportion of their own people 
support the guerrillas in any action against Israel. 

Ireland could be an example 

If President Franjieh were looking for guidelines he 
might find them in the Irish republic rather than in any 
other Arab state. The tortuous twists by which Mr Jack 
I-ynch has kept in step with public opinion in his gather¬ 
ing campaign against the IRA could be relevant to a 
determined and skilful Lebanese government. But this 
assumes untraditional and improbable restraint by the 
Israelis ; there is no precedent in Israel’s history to justify 
such expectation. The red light for an Israeli reprisal 
still shines ; the hope must be that when it comes, if it 
comes, the Israelis will be as discriminating in picking 
their tiaiget as the guerrillas were wild in theirs. 


Make it a moving circus 

One fresh and simple idea can bring Europe alive whether or not a 


summit is held in Paris in 
HHHDHHH but a few civil servants 

Imagine a scene The European parliament is meeting 
in Westminster. Last month it met in The Hagw, a 
few months before that in Paris. Next time it will be 
Bonn. This time it is London’s turn. To signsd the 
common market’s enlargement to lo members, Europe’s 
parliament is being taken to the people of the lo nations, 
from which alone Europe can hope to derive its life. 

In the chamiber are Europe’s parliamentarians; on 
Britain’s side sit not just pro>Europeans from the House 
of Commons bdt larmdiiapt oritics like Mr Michael Foot 


October—and it threatens no one 


Perhaps Herr Ertl, west Germany’s farm minister, is 
being made to explain why Germany forced wheat prices 
so high in Brussels last week. It has become the custom 
since Europe’s parliament began to move from capital 
to capital for national ministers to accept invitations to 
answer questions. Does H«t Ertl resdise, Mr Foot is 
asking, what Germany’s arm-twisting tactics in Brussels 
will do to bread prices in Ebbw Vale ? It is a harsh 
exchange. Members frexn the commisfdtHi in Brussels take 
part This evening, sdnee it is Londtm’s turn to house 
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ihc parliament, Mr Heath will address the assembly and 
is expc(;t(*d to n'fer to the disruptive impact of Britain’s 
new trade deficit. All proceedings are televised and there 
art joiirnidists in the lobbies and committee rooms. 

First make the process familiar 

More than all the learned n^orls now flying around 
JCurope, more than a half-cock summit in Paris, a scheme 
such as this could do something to bring Europe alive. 
It would involve Europe’s parliaments with each other. 
It would put all of them and Europe* into the public 
eye. Yet it would not involve the sort of ccntralistxl 
political power in Euiope which Britain, France and the 
Scandinavians are at pn^senl so frightened of. 

The Econonmt ha.s suggested befon* now that the 
summit to be held in Paris in October bids fair to be a 
flop. The timing is wrong, the state of national politics 
in Europe awkward. Nf'w President Pompidou suspects 
the same, and he sees that a fiasco in Paris might be 
laid at his door (see page 32). But disaster can in fact 
be av(>idccl —partly by making llu* best of the summit 
agenda as it stands, partly by finding a single imaginative 
idfM which sums up Etuope as it is without laying down 
dogmas al>out what it might in future become. 

I’he subject that arouses most fury now is the one 
which matters least at this tentative moment in Europe’s 
affairs Europe’s institutions: who will have power over 
what, wall the Brussels commission be paramount or the 
council of national ministers ? And what about President 
Pompidou’s precious political secretariat ? As part of this 
tiebatc it is suggested that Europe’s at prtsent powerless 
assembly in Strasbourg ought to be ‘‘ strengthened,” to 
make up for its long stay in the wilderness and to give 
its ricw^ appointees from Westminster, mother of parlia¬ 
ments, and from Oslo, (Copenhagen and Dublin, something 
worlhw^hile to do. Never mind, it seems, that the two 
proclaimed aims of the summit-—more efficiency in 
Brussels and mom dcm(x:racy in Strasbourg—in fact 
contradict each other. 

It would be better for the Ten to admit, in October 
or before, that their enthusiasm to create Europe is 
bound at this stage to outstrip their skill in achieving it. 
Two months l>elorc the new community of Ten even sets 
up shop cannot be the time to make radical new rules. 
This jiaper suggests, therefore, that Strasbourg or Paris be 
establisitcd as the j)arliamcnt’s base, to arrange its travels 
and to house its secretariat and standing committees. 
This would picast' France and alter the present arrangc- 
nient which condemns the existing feeble institution to 
hold its inct iings in Strasbourg while its secretariat sits 
in Luxt'Hiburg and many of its committees meet in 
Bnissels. The meetings in national capitals could be plan¬ 
ned in advance. Where possible they would take place 
w'iilj all dm* pancply in the chambers of the national 
parliaments. 11 opposition or timing made this impossible, 
for insianie in either British House of Parliament, then 
somewhere hard by such as (in warm weather) Central 
Hall, Wcstininstrr, should be used. 

This plan need not be permanent. Indeed, it is designed 
for what is by definition a tnuisitional stage in Europe’s 


progress. If Europe is a success, if these peripatetic parlia¬ 
mentary meetings are themselves a success, then a Euro¬ 
pean capital with a stationary parliament holding real 
powers might one day emerge. But if they want to make 
that dream come true it is up to the Europeans to stop 
sitting so frightened, or in their fear so arrogant, in remote 
recesses like Strasbourg. The language of Europe is not 
spoken exclusively in the 10 capitals. Nor is it spoken 
only in Brussels. Europe’s language consists precisely of 
the dialogue conducted between these two—between the 
10 national capitals on the one hand, and between all 
of them and Brussels on the other. Tbe native language 
of Europe’s nations is not spoken in an outpost such as 
Strasbourg, where converted European missionaries go 
to preach to other converted European missionaries. 

I’hc Ckmservativc party in Britain is discovering that 
because no power exists in Strasbourg few of the party’s 
best and busiest MPs are w'illing to be numbcretl among 
Britain’s ^b-man delegation to Strasbourg. The quality 
of existing parliamentarians in Straslxxirg has already 
declined relentlessly for much the same reason. They and 
the parliament’s secretariat are now mostly gung-ho 
I'^uropeans of the most parochial sort. A basy man cannot 
even get to Stra.sbourg easily ; it is harder still for him 
to get back for an important vote in his own parliament. 

Where they want to go anyway 

The answ'cr, if the best parliamentarians refuse with 
good reason to go to Strasbourg, is to bring Strasbourg 
to the main centres of parliamentary life. Travel is fairly 
easy between the various national capitals, and members 
already use the routes frequently enough for business 
with fellow parliamentarians, with local lobbies, with 
their embassies. If Europe’s parliament moves, its mem¬ 
bers will be able to double the use they make of their 
time. When it meets in Brussels British MPs can grab 
the chance to talk to the commission; when in Paris they 
may want to sound out French fanning officials; when 
in Rome, the big labour unions and state companies. 
And the continentals will have similar business to do in 
London. When they return home from such visits they 
will bring back with them the Europe of other nations 
in a way they never could from Strasbourg, On the 
same reasoning Nato’s Atlantic assembly, despite 
grumbling from its secretariat, moves around the capitals 
each year with usc^ful results. The European court of 
justice toured the capitals of the Six successfully at a 
similar moment of departure when the common market 
began. 

It was long the practice of kings, courts and parliaments 
to seek a common interest, as well as sustenance, by 
moving their headquarters from place to place. New 
institutions that set out to be useful to pcqsle are wise in 
contriving to go out among people. The pc^ular reputa^ 
tion of the young United Nations in Britain was never 
higher than when it actually met at Central Hall, West¬ 
minster, 'I'hc UN has done less happily since it settled 
down in a single place, even in a prominent city like 
Nt.w York. There arc no prizes for spotting difficulties. 
But really and truly—if politicians arc serious even about 
a limited Europe of nations—^wfiy not? 
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Lngoodhands. 


When you fly BEA, we can’t guarantee 
that you'll meet your Captain. In fact, the 
chances are that you won’t. 

Not because the Captain is uninteresteJ 
in his passengers On the contrary, the well¬ 
being of his passengers is the Captain’s prime 
concern. And the best contribution, he 
believes, that he can make tn that well-being, 
is to stay in the cockpit, giving his full personal 


attention to every last detail of the flight. 

But just occasionally - though nowhere 
neai as often as he would like - the (Captain 
may hand over to his First Oflicer, c(^me out 
of the cockpit, and meet some of his 
passengers personall>. That gives him 
a lot of pleasure. 

To judge from our picture, it often ^burOBqptain wishes you 
gives our passengers a lot of pleasure, too. apleamit ttighL 
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BRITAIN 1 


It's been a long, long time 
since 10/65 


It is seven years since Mr Crodand 
issued his famous circular on secondary 
school reorganisation. In its wake he 
ordered a formidable research pro¬ 
gramme on comprehensives, which has 
already spawned two reports. The 
third, last and most significant* 
was published this week. It moves 
hesitantly from description to con¬ 
clusion : if Mrs Thatcher had not 
done so, explicitly, long since, this 
would spell the end of the Grosland 
era. 

Since 1965 the debate has been 
dominated by reoig'anisation: how 
much, how fast, and under what 
political flag. So Kingston, say, or 
Birmingham, fought with Mr Short, 
the last Labour minister. Local and 
national government changed colour, 
and now Labour Birmingham prepares 
to do battle with the Tory education 
.secretary, Mrs Thatcher. The dispute 
could cut across party lines (as in 
Barnet) ; but it coloured all thinking 
about comprehensives. Too many 
people saw, for example, experiments 
with middle schools as gimmicky ways 
of reorganising without spending 
money on buildings—or alternatively 
as devices for disguising selection. 

Now, in its third report, the National 
Foundation for Educational Research 
shows itself well aware of the issues 
of structure and size, but it is hide¬ 
bound by the fact that its sample of 
schools is drawn from a pool chosen 
when the all-through comprehensive 
school was the norm (indeed (he ideal) 
of jmiiganisation. They are matched 
amnst the ideals of comprehensive 
educationr-whidi it took two working 
parties to define—^in an admirable 
intellectual exercise: but the debate 
has a curiously archaic flavour. In one 
of her very few general statements on 
the relafeiva merits of compitbenrive 


schemes, Mrs Thatcher voiced her 
doubts about large comprehensives. 
She was shouting with the wind: 
children, like commuters, are not at 
their most attractive or manageable 
in packs. The NFER report is 
neutral (and rather child-centred) on 
this point; arguing that children in 
the larger of the 12 schools studied in 
depth seemed to be just as keen to 
continue their education. Their lower 
attainment could he explained away : 
these were urban schools with a low 
proportion of high-ability children. 

That is the nub. Throughout this 
report recurs the theme of the success 
of comprehensive schools in rural and 
semi-rural areas. Achievement is good ; 
pupil progress is better than the 
national average. But from the urban 
schools the picture is less encouraging. 
And while in most of the schools the 
success rate in the “ O ” 'level of the 
(xeneral Certificate of Education was 
above the national average, the success 
rate of these schools in “ A ” levd 
exams was below average. These 
schools arc creamed : the proportion 
of 13-year-olds in compreliensive 
schools is still only 41 per cent, and 
in urban areas the chance of there 
being a grammar school within reach 
is higher than in the country. 
Reorganisation is caught in a vicious 
circle ; as the countiy becomes dotted 
with partial reoiganisation schemes, 
so more evidence Incomes available on 
their limited ability ranges and 
reorganisation loses some of Its glitter : 
in analysis, as one commentator wrote, 
“there is inesdtaMy a steep descent 
from the lofty ideals to scoies on 
questionnaires.*’ It is a wonder, with 
Mrs Thatcher’s foot on the brake, that 
reorganisation has not lost more of its 
momentum. 

It would be stranger if the faults 
were not endemic to seemadary educa*^ 



Thatcher: foot on the brake 


tioii, particularly m cities, just as 
some of the overwhelming disadvant¬ 
ages of selection also appear to be 
ineradicable. The Inner London 
Education Authoriy Is hamstrung in 
its reorganisation plans because it 
being starved of capital for secondary 
schodl building; but that does not 
explain away all its difficulties in 
allotting primary school-leavers to 
secondary schools. Equally, if there are 
comprehensive schools in urlian areas 
that are tarnishing the image, it was 
precisely there that the secondary 
modern schoc/1 was shown at its worst. 
Reorganisation should be a dead issue, 
because selection at i x is a discredited 
policy. But of itself it does not dissolve 
the problems of city schools—though 
they may be exacerbated by frustrating 
it. 

Crime _ 

Ins and outs 

There is no need to sensationalise the 
statistics to share the concern of Sir 
John Waldron, who retired as metro, 
politan police commissioner in April. 
His last annual report {HMSO, 68p) 
teUs not (Hily of a substantial—^ per 
cent—rise in reported indictable 
offences in London but of a much 
larger one in many crimes of violence. 
Cases of robbery and assault with intent 
to rob showed an increase of 15.1 per 
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insurance 



Only the mournful tolling of the 
Lutinc Bell or the thundering horses 
of the fire brigade disturbed the 
tranquillity of the Victorian under¬ 
writer. For Marine and Fire were his 
only risks apart from some simple Life 
Assurance business. 

Modern insurance is as complex, 
diverse and specialised as the modem 
technology it underwrites. The insurer of 
the 1970 ’s is constantly assessing and 
accepting new risks whose immensity would 
have staggered his forefathers. The leading 
offices number their policies in millions ... 

exert a major influence in the City by the size and pattern of their investments ... and process daily 
more information than was handled in a year when a clerk was hired for the excellence of his 
copperplate handwriting. 

Naturally, the computer is the modern insurer’s indispensable ally ... to shoulder a huge 
burden of paperwork and actuarial calculation ... to store, retrieve, manipulate and communicate 
the vast volumes of data that are the lifeblood of an industry dedicated to the service of the individual 
and supported by the shrewd deployment of funds. 

Predictably, the men who live by balancing aggressive enterprise against risk choose Univac 
computer systems. Univac hardware for advanced design,combined with proved reliability and 
superior performance in relation to cost. They choose Univac software for flexibility coupled with 
dependability . . . Univac know-how in the communications, on-line and real-time processing that 
are of growing significance in a fast-moving international service industry ... and the many Univac 
no-charge fringe benefits like on-site support and package programs that minimise the time, cost 
and effort of getting sophisticated applications smoothly operational. 

This all adds up to an exceptionally attractive proposal. It doesn’t need an actuary to deduce 
that there is no substitute for successful experience. 
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cent. Most worrying of all is the 
evidence that children and young 
people between the ages of 10 and 20 
now account for virtually half of all 
those arrested for indictable offences 
and, worse, for very many more than 
half of those arrested for all forms of 
burglary, robbery and theft. Little by 
way of gloss is required to translate 
those figures into the increasingly 
unpleasant realities of life in the 
capital, with juvenile gangs, probably 
already practised in crime and cer¬ 
tainly contemptuous of classroom 
ethics, often equipped for violence, 
roaming the streets and the parks, and 
generally up to no good. Still a very 
long way from New York, to be sure, 
but not a pretty picture, and not a 
healthy trend. 

Nor is it any more reassuring to 
learn that, although there were fewer 
public complaints against tlie police 
last year compared with 1970, the 
number of officers facing serious 
criminal or disciplinary charges went 
up. Sir John is right to emphasise the 
relatively small numbers involved and 
what he calls the inevitable tempta¬ 
tion for policemen to follow a general 
lowering of standards. But he seems 
less ready than his successor, Mr 
Robert Mark, to perceive the particu¬ 
lar temptations associated with the 
work of the plainclothes branch, 
especially when detectives have seen 
themselves as a race apart and have 
been encouraged, if only tacitly, to 
regard them.selves as such. Sir John, 
indeed, seems to think that there has 
been considerable integration of detec¬ 
tives and the men in uniform for the 
past decade, and his reaction to Mr 
Mark’s immediate, more swe^ing 
reforms to achieve more flexibility in 
the metropolitan force is reserved, 
almost sceptical. That, no doubt, is the 
privilege of the departing boss. 

Sir John’s job has been to prevent 
crime and, where it has happened, to 
catch the criminals and see them con¬ 
victed. The work of the Parole Board 
lies at the other end of the road, in 
deciding when a prisoner may be 
safely let out of jail to take his place 
again, under supervision, in normal 
society. The board’s annual report 
{HMSOj 29p) shows no less concern 
than the police commissioner about 
current trends in crime, but it 
expre^es a cautious and justified 
optimism about its own work. Under 
the chairmanship of Lord Hunt it 
shows a most sensitive awareness of 
its responsibilities, on the one hand to 
the prisoners and their families, on 
the other to the public. No aeiessment 
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of what a man or woman is likely to 
do if given an early, conditional 
release can ever be fail-safe. If the 
board had to guarantee that none 
would turn to crime again while on 
parole, then none would leave prison. 
But, obviously, especially when dealing 
with those with records of violence, 
the need for caution is that much 
greater, and the board reports with 
regret that “ one or two offenders ” 
committed serious crimes, while on 
parole last year. At the same time, 
while more prisoners than ever before 
were given parole—2,971 out of 4,584 
considered by the board—the i)ercen- 
tage of those who completed their 
period of supervision without being 
recalled to prison stayed much as 
before. During 1971, 227 were recalled 
either for failing to complv with the 
terms of their licence or for further 
offences, representing 7.6 per cent of 
the total recommended for parole. 

l‘he parole system has been operat¬ 
ing for four years. Up to the end 
December last year, 8,140 had been 
paroled ; only 486—alK>ut 6 per cent 
—had been recalled, and only 24 who 
had been in prison for crimes of sex or 
violence had been convicted again of 
similar offences. In the early months 
of the new system, some 15 per cent 
of those eligible were given parole. In 
^97L per cent of the cases reviewed 
received the board’s recommendation. 
Yet the percentage of failure has risen 
by little more than i per cent. The 
board has reason to ask that the “ few 
notorious failures should be viewed in 
relation to the low failure rate 
generally ” and that the early faith 
and confidence of those who pioneered 
the system in Britain should be more 
widely shared. 

Commercial radio _ 

Closed circuit _ 

The House of Lords on Monday con- 
sideicd 12 amendments to the Sound 
Broadcasting Bill and either turned 
them down or saw them withdrawn, 
but one at least—moved by Lord 
Bernstein, the chairman of Granada 
television—made a good point. What 
Lord Bernstein would like to see is 
applications for contracts for the new 
commercial local radio stations con¬ 
sidered in public by the Independent 
Broadcasting Authority. It is an attrac¬ 
tive principle that where a public 
authority has the power to award 
franchises information about who is 
applying for a contract and what 
promises are being made should be 
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Bernstein: open bids commended 


known to all. The short history of 
Independent television and the 
rumour and unease bred by the 
secrecy with which franchises have 
been awarded, amended or taken away, 
offer a strong argument in favour 
of open hearings. 

There could be difficulties. Many of 
the people who are going to make the 
programmes for the local commercial 
stations are likely to be working now 
for the BBC’ ; so it could clearly be 
embarrassing for all the names assoc¬ 
iated with an application to be 
revealed, and it could deter talented 
people from allowing their names to 
go forward. There could well be cer¬ 
tain financial details which it would 
be unfair to disclose before the award 
of a contract. But Lord Bernstein con¬ 
ceded these f)oints before they were 
even raised. lie also stressed that while 
he wanted public hearings he apprec¬ 
iated that the IBA's decision must be 
private and need not be exfilained. 

T.ord Denham put forward some 
curious arguments for rejecting the 
amendment. He said there w^as no 
parallel between the Federal Com¬ 
munications Commission in the United 
States and the IB A, which was less 
than relevant because I.ord Bernstein 
had cited CJanadian not American 
experience as an example to support 
his case. What Lord Denham did say 
about the FCC 3 was that it was mainly 
concerned with dispensing licences to 
use frequencies and only secondarily 
with the quality of broadcasting. But 
if the Government’s concern is prim¬ 
arily with high quality broadcasting, 
is that not all the more reaison for the 
promises of the would-be commercial 
broadcasters to be made out in the 
open as an added deterrent to back¬ 
sliding ? 

The Government may well have 
been concerned that no amendments 
should get through during the bill’s 
report stage in the Lords, for that 
would have given the Commons 
another acrimonious crack at it. 
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The bill might then have been test 
in the crush of Government business. 
Commercial local radio wiH now soon 
become a fact, with the first stations 
going on the air towards the end of 
next year. The contractors will 
present their prospectuses to the 
authority in private. It is a pity the 
chance has been missed to change 
things ; a pity for the establishment of 
commercial radio and even more of a 
pity for the future of Independent 
television. The authority has said that 
when the 1976 ITV franchises have 
been awarded the contracts will be 
made available to any who want to 
see them. That is a welcome advance, 
but it may not go far enough to satisfy 
a ilaige number of MPs. 

Hospital insurance _ 

Please let me 
stay, doctor _ 

For the past nine months profit-making 
companies, some of tliem American- 
owned, have been advertising, at great 
expense, schemes for providing cash 
payments to subscribers who are 
admitted to hospital. Now the British 
United Provident Association, usually 
associated with insurance for private 
medical care, has entered the hospital 
cash market. In partnership with the 
Clerical Medical and General Life 
Assurance Society, BUPA is offering 
cash benefits of £3 or £6 a day to 
any subscriber admitted to either a 
health service or private hospital bed. 
Being a non-profit-making body it can 
offer more favourable rates—for any¬ 
one aged 20-44 annual subscription 
for the lower benefit will be £7.20, 
compared with £10.80 to £18 in the 
commercial schemes—and as, unlike 
them, it hopes to get subscribers 
mainly through its existing group 
schemes for private treatment they will 
qualify for a 10 per cent discount. 
Again, unlike the other schemes, 
BUPA does not exclude mental illness, 
tliough in this case the cash benefits 
are restricted to six months for all 
time, whereas for other illness they are 
payable for up to 52 weeks in any 
18-month period. By a concession, these 
benefits are tax-free for the first year. 

The BUPA scheme certainly seems 
the “best buy” in this field, though 
it should be pointed out that the 
chances of anyone under the age of 
65 being admitted to hospital are very 
low and no one over the age of 60 
can join unless he is already a BUPA 
'subscriber. The best form of insurance 
i& still that which gives you an income 


if you are incapacitated, however or 
wherever you are treated. There is 
also the possibility of a conflict 
between the hospital cash schemes and 
current trends in medical care. It is 
now generally held that hospital stay 
should be avoided wherever possible 
and should be as short as possible. To 
this end day hospitals are being devel¬ 
oped for the old and the mentally ill, 
and day surgery for less severe condi¬ 
tions is on the increase. In neither 
case would patients qualify for the cash 
benefit because payment depends on 
nights in hospital. It would be a pity 
if attempts to make the health 
service more efficient were frustrated 
by schemes giving patients a tax-free 
bonus for being admitted to hospital. 
Perhaps the Inland Revenue should 
take another look at its concession. 

Children _ 

Class of '58 _ 

To have been bom in the week 
beginning March 3, 1958, is to be a 
significant statistic: the 17,000 child¬ 
ren in Britain with birthdays in that 
week are the raw material for the most 
substantial surveys of child develop¬ 
ment ever undertaken. At birth they 
were counted and sorted for a survey 
of the incidence of perinatal mortality ; 
at seven they were assessed medically, 
socially and educationally for a 
follow-up study of the “ longitudinal ” 
kind ; at II they were retraced and 
resurveyed for a further analysis, yet 
to be completed ; at 16 they will most 
likely be approached again. A brief 
report on the “1958 cohort” at the 
age of seven was completed in time 
for the Plowden committee to read ; 
but the returns were incomplete and 
<lhe results summary. The final 


analysis is published this week. (From 
Birth to Seven ; Longman, £2.) 

The preliminary results provided a 
wealth of both pr^ictable and curious 
fact. At seven, girls were better readers, 
boys were better at problem arithmetic. 
More boys were accident-prone, slow 
talkers, attended child ^idance clinics 
—and snored. More girls were travel 
sick, had birth marks—and latent 
squints. The final report goes much 
deeper. The further it goes, the more 
it provides confirmation of the 
obvious: that, for example, working- 
class children do much worse in 
school. Low attainment, even when (as 
it can be for older children) it is 
measured against ability, is well-known 
to be related to class. In this survey, 
social class was the single most impor¬ 
tant explanatory factor of these seven- 
year-olds* scholastic achievements 
(although, despite a lower proportion 
of middle-class children, the Scottish 
average was far higher than the 
English). 

The meat in the report is an attempt 
to analyse why. Is the difference 
explained by overcrowding, large 
families, lack of parental interest, or 
latch-key children ? The children of 
working mothers were only very 
slightly behind the others ; children 
from overcrowded homes were signi¬ 
ficantly behind, but, interestingly, a 
lack of basic amenities at home was 
a more significant correlate. Family 
size was even more important: seven- 
year-olds from families of five or more 
children were well behind in reading 
attainment. What about heredity ? 
There was a clear correlation between 
parents’ education and children’s 
achievements, but their education was 
obviously dependent on their class. 
There was a predictably high correla¬ 
tion between parental class, level of 
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%uw>iftknow 
how lichyou aire... 

or how rich you can be, until you bank with us. 

We believe banking is a two-way business. 

We see our job as being more than merely helpful. 

As being active in your interests. As working to make you richer. 

Call in soon and try us. 
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COMMONWEALTH DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 



Lord HowiLk of Glfiridalo, 
KG.CiCMG.KrVO Chairman 


Adevek^iment 
adiievmimt 
of real value 

Lord Howick reviews his 
twelve-year chairmanship 



bir William HendGlI. FCA, 
General N/!ananer 


In rocont years CDC has achieved the twin 
and (in most people's opiition) irreconcil¬ 
able objectives which wfjre set by the 1948 
Act. CDC rias gained acknowledgement as 
an outstandingly effective organisation in 
the development field and has earned a 
modest piofit m eacfi year since 196b after 
early losses. Recently, the gross return on 
capital employed fias been between 7% and 
8% before administration expenses and pay 
ment of an average 6% on Exchequer loans 
with whicfi CDC cs mainly financed. 

1971 was a r(?cord year for new invest¬ 
ments in development. There were 28 new 
projects • new commitments totalled £!29m 
and £22.9m was inveslod At year end there 
were 210 projects with a cornmilrnent of 
£190m and investments had risen to £151 m. 
Gross revenues increased £1 3m to £11.4m 
and operating surplus topped the £10m 
maikfortfie first time. 

CDC fias developed its own stylo. 
Included in the £151m investments at end 
1971. there were public utility loans and big 
investments m new manufacturing industries. 
But the more typical projects are housing 
schemes for the new urban workers and 
industrial development companies to support 
the local entrepreneur, and above all, agri¬ 
cultural schemes to help the mass of people 
in developing countries. New crops have 


been pioneered, for example cocoa and oil 
pr3lms in Sabah and the techniques of grow¬ 
ing casfi crops have been introduced to 
smallholders, notably tea In Konya, sugar in 
Swaziland and flue-cured tobacco in Malawi 
and Zambia 

Doing things one's own way means 
management, and CDC provides manage¬ 
ment as well as finance As settled policy, 
CDC also provides management training on 
the job in its own projects to fit indigenous 
people to fill the responsible posts in due 
course. The recoid of success hero is good. 

I think the standard of performance can 
be maintained in future, provided heed is 
taken to lessons learned - 

1. CDC's independence must be preserved 
with the Board retaining undivided control 
of staff. Also control of investment policy 
within the terms of the Act. 

2. CDC's own organisation must remain 
decentralised with wide authority dele¬ 
gated to regional offices. 

3. CDC should continue to devote great 
attention to management and training for 
management. 

4. CDC's investment policy must remain 
balanced and flexible to enable the 
Corporation to attain its diverse financial 
aims. 


HMG can help too. We are grateful for 
concessions obtained through our friends in 
ODA. which have cheapened the cost of 
Exchequer loans to CDC. Bui these arc still 
too expensive for many projects of great 
developmental value, particularly in agri¬ 
culture. which CDC would like and is 
expected to undertake, and also in com¬ 
parison with interest rates conceded by 
other governments to their national aid 
agencies, for example Caisse Centrale in 
France. CDC can only do what the terms on 
which it gets its money allows it to do. 

CDC success over the last 20 years has 
been due to the outstanding skill in manage¬ 
ment of Sir William Rendell the General 
Manager and to the effectiveness of the staff 
he has built up. This last, above all else, 
should ensure the future success of the 
Corporation in which I have the greatest 
confidence. 


Copies of the Annuel Report for 7971 
ere available from: 



(>)mmorivvealth 

Development 

Corpoiation 


33. Hill Street London W1A 3AR 
Telephone: 01 -629 8434 



Houses, built bv F.asi Canhiif'.m Housmej Ltd at SAL Estates, Sabah freah fruit bunches ii% cages Kenya Tea Development Authority: tea pkicklng 

Sarts Soucis. near Castries, St Lucia for process ng in the palm oil mill. on a smallholding In Ktrinyar'a District 
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education and the contact made with 
the school. There was also a differ¬ 
ence between the attainments of child¬ 
ren at independent and local authority 
schools, even when allowance was 
made for the preponderance of middle- 
class children in the former. But the 
analysis makes it quite clear that class 
differences cannot be eliminated 
merely by impioving the schools. That 
might even increase them. The distinc¬ 
tions are rooted in the pre-school years 
at home. 

What about health and growth ? 
There was a height difference 
between middle- and working-class 
children, even when such obvious 
linked factors as the mother’s 
height or the size of family were taken 
into account ; but birth order was by 
far the most impoitarvt factor. The 
original survey provided confirmation 
that smoking in pregnancy increased 
the risk of perinatal mortality. It was 
also linked with a low birthweight. 
Interestingly, even when that weight 
difference was allowed for, there was 
a significant difference in the height of 
smokers’ and non-smokers’ children at 
the age of seven. 

Disablement _ 

Distinctions, not 
differences 


Pressure groups grow on inconsisten- 
cie.>, DIG—the Disablement Income 
(iroup, which can give itself some of 
the credit for Sir Keith Joseph’s intro¬ 
duction of the attendance allowance, 
the wholly new benefit for the severely 
disabled—is operating on precisely this 
principle in the campaign it launched 
on Thursday for an invalidity pension*. 
A benefit of that name does already 
exist: last year the flat-rate sickness 
benefit, which carries on when the 
earnings-related supplement lapses 
after six months, was renamed the 
invalidity pension, to which was added 
a special invalidity allowance and 
increased allowances for children. DIG 


points out that the increase did not 
benefit the worst off, whose supple¬ 
mentary benefit was simply reduced by 
the amount of the new allowances. On 
the other hand (and more to the point 
of DIG’s case) it was not earnings- 
related :' an invalidity pensioner who 
had been receiving the highest rate of 
earnings-related sickness benefit would 
still suffer a drop in income unless he 



had a very laige family indeed. 

DIG’s next point of attack is the 
distinction between benefits payable on 
death and on disability. It is partic¬ 
ularly worried that under the Govern¬ 
ment’s pension plan the “ reserve 
scheme ” makes no provision for an 
invalidity pension ; it would like the 
earnings-related retirement pension to 
be payable to the disabled in advance 
of retirement age. Sir Keith Joseph 
ha.s said that this would require an 
increase in contributions from 4 per 
cent to 4| per cent, and moreover that 
he did not believe it would be prac¬ 
ticable for occupational schemes to 
follow suit. DIG has written to indus¬ 
try and the life offices to canvass opin¬ 
ion, but is realistic enough to see that 
a duty to provide an invalidity pension 
might make employers extremely reluc¬ 
tant to take on those in doubtful 
health. Its report quotes with approval 
the Netherlands scheme, where only 
this clement in earnings-related benefits 
is the responsibility of the state. 

DIG also criticises the low level 
at which earnings by a disabled person 
lead to a withdrawal of benefit. A com¬ 
plete, rather than a gradual, with¬ 
drawal of benefit obviously creates 
grievances and disincentives: but the 
family income supplement has done 
something to mitigate this. But per¬ 
haps the greatest inconsistency of all 
is in the different treatment meted out 
to those injured at work and other¬ 
wise. Again, though DIG does not 
digress down this controversial path, 
those injured through .someone else’s 
negligence have a chance of financial 
redres.s—through the courts—not open 
to those injured by act of God ; there 
has been some argument for subsum¬ 
ing all these under a national com¬ 
pensation scheme, which would also 
swallow the criminal injuries scheme. 

But what should compensation be 
for ? DIG clings sensibly to the idea 
that it should be for loss of income or 
expenses of disablement, but treads 
softly here. The industrial injuries 
scheme provides compensation for 
injuries which do not impair earning 
capacity (and so do the courts) ; the 
group is not out to make enemies by 
asking, even by implication, for a 
reduction in compensation for any¬ 
body. And to some extent the indus¬ 
trial injuries scheme is a special case, 
providing compensation for engaging 
in a dangerous occupation—though 
this distinction has long been blurred. 
In any case, it is markedly more 
generous all round. DIG argues, logic¬ 
ally enough, that benefits paid which 
relate to expenses of disablement and 
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loss of earning capacity should be equal 
for industrial and “ civilian ” disable¬ 
ment- -and that they should cover dis¬ 
abled housewives, the congenitally 
disabled, and all those who are outside 
the national insurance scheme 
altogether. 


Planning _ 

Old Kent 
boulevard 


A major new park in south London— 
equivalent in size to Battersea Park— 
was part of the Abercrombie j:>lan liii 
1944. Eighit years k'teir it became official 
policy, 'rwenty-cight years later, the 
North Camiberwell Open Space, as it 
is still temporarily called, is green over 
35 of its intend^ 135 acres. 
Whereas Batitensea Park was made froni 
marshland, this one is being painfully 
carved from existing streets, workshops 
and derelict canal land. Flat turf arid 
some .playgrounds exist now, but the 
GLC has unveiled a plan—for public 
criticism—showing ambitious contour¬ 
ing and planting (including a “ bonder 
vaid ” aiong part of the Old Kent 
road) and numerous diversions such 
as a boating lake. It will not be com¬ 
pleted until “ after 1980.” But the 
GLC’s decision to acquire tJie remain¬ 
ing slum houses in the area means that, 
about half the total acreage could come 
patchily into the scheme by 1975. 

While wjarmly welcomed by the 
inhalbiitan'ts of Southwark councirs grim 
new Aylesbury estate, and other people 
on its fringe, 'the new park seems an 
old enemy to some who have lived long 
inside its blighting shadow. The GLC 
has already agreed to exclude two simal'l 
areas of a'titractive houses on die fringe ; 
lit will be under pressure to do so dee- 
where. But some people argue further 
that most benefit is gained by the com- 
niuniitiy from several small parks rather 
than one large one, and that the pre¬ 
sent scheme is not worth the loss of 
homes for 2,000 people, and their 
upfheaval. Moreover, the site is little 
over a mile from the much vaster area 
of di)su.sed Surrey docks, whose future, 
now under discussion, could include 
recreation uses. 

Administraitdve realities look like hav¬ 
ing the' last word. Since handing over 
responsibiliity for small parks to the 
boroughs under the new division of 
powers in London, the GLC can make 
only big ones. And no one can really 
be against a park which should en¬ 
hance a poor area of London for up 
to two miles around. 
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How to tell 0 good beUmon 
from 0 bod beHman. 



Is the smile real? Does his uniform fit? small things because perfection is the sum of 

Did he let you into your room first, and turn many small things. But we go on from little 

on the lights, and explain how things work? details like the cut of a bellman's coot to the 

How was he at checkout time? Did he offer to turning of a bed to the creation of a Hollan- 

c lose your suitcase—and do it right? daise to the care of some of the world's best- 

You might not always think to ask these kept wine cellars, 
questions. Or 800 others like them in our big Believe us: it adds up. 

black book. But the way we see it, the hardest You know —and we know—that any 

people to please in an Inter Continental Hotel great hotel is the sum of its services. But 
should be us. Inter Continental Hotels are more than that. 

These days, when things go right, the Because everywhere we are, we're dif- 

chances are, it wasn't by chance. ferent. We're a hillside in Tahiti; a moonlit 

Especially if you're in one of our places, terrace overlooking old Jerusalem,- a pent- 

We didn't grow from 15 Inter Continental house nightclub in Geneva and a palace on 

Hotels ten years ago, to 63 Inter Continental the rue de Rivoli. 

Hotels today, by leaving things to chance. Among all our 63 very beautiful dif- 

Atlnter Continental, we know just how to ferences, one thing is always the same; our 

tell the gcxxf guys from the bad, middling, or standard of service. You feel it the minute you 

mediocre. Because we've developed a hotel walk into any one of our doors in 42 countries 

Quality Control System like nothing else in all around the world. And that's a very good 

the world. way to feel. Ask anyone who's ever stayed in 

That's where our big black book comes an Inter Continental, 
in: the Quality Control Book. It covers every- For reservations, call Inter-Continental 

thing from bellmen to banquets. It starts with Hotels or your travel agent. 

InterContinental Hotels How to tell the good hotels in: 

Abidjan. Am^nan. Amsterdam. Auckland. Bali, Bangkok. Barranquilla. Beirut. Berlin. Bogota. Bucharesl. Budapest. Cali. Caracas. 
Ciudad Guayana. Cologne. Cork. Curac;ao. Dacca. Djakarta. Dublin. Diisseldorf. Frankfurt. Geneva. Hamburg. Hanover. 
Helsinki. Hong Kong. Jerusalem Kabul, Karachi. Kinshasa. Lahore. Libre'/ille. Limerick. Livingstone. London. Lusaka, 
Managua. Manila, f^^rocaibo. Medellin. Melbourne. Monrovia. Munich. Nairob*. New Delhi. Pago Pago. Paris. Persepolis, 

Ponce. Quito. Rawalpindi. San Salvador. Santo Domingo. Shiraz. Singapore.TahIti.Tehron.Tokyo. Valencia. Vienna. Zagreb. 
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TH E WORLD International Report 


The shape of things to come ? 

FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT IN HAMBURG 


'I'his week the we^it German police 
si lowed that the spectacular gun-battle 
that led to the capture of four terrorists 
in Frankfurt last week was more than 
a flash in the pan. On Wednesday the 
Hamburg police bagged Gudrun 
FiHsslin while she was strolling around 
a department store with a gun sticking 
out of her bag. Now only two of the 
six key members of the Baader-Meinhof 
terrorist group are still at large. 

By now internal security has made 
itself one of the central issues of 
(lerman politics. This is not just a 
response to the activities of the Baader- 
Meinhof group—the terrorist band 
which calls itself the Red Army 
Fraction and which, last month alone, 
was responsible for at least 12 bomb 
attacks resulting in the deaths of four 
American servicemen and dozens of 
injuries. The statistics that Herr 
Genschcr, the west German minister of 
the interior, made public thi.s week in 


liis report on counter-intelligence 
operations make depressing reading. 
According to Herr Genscher, the 
extreme left was responsible for f)5f) 
acts of terrorism in west (jermany last 
year. And the extreme right is not 
exactly letting itself fizzle out, either. 
The minister reported that acts of 
violence by the right, though much 
fewer than those by the left, more than 
doubled in the course of 1971. 

The immediate question that the 
government is asking itself is how this 
recent explosion of violence can be 
contained. The operation that led 
to the arrest of Andreas Baader and 
three other members of his group in 
Frankfurt on June ist at least showed 
that terrorists can be found. But it was 
a clumsy operation by any standards. 
Some 16,000 policemen were dej)loyed 
in a massive search operation across the 
country. When the police moved in on 
Baaderis hideout, they did so in a blaze 


of publicityarmoured cars were 
brought out, and ihc tilcvision men 
were irrvited in to record the exchange 
of gunfire. Pohceiuen and polinclans 
have now started to ask themselves 
whether this show of manpower 
and firepower was reallv neces¬ 
sary, and just how a group that 
probably numbers only about []o has 
freen able to survive so long. 

In the hunt for the Baader-Meinhof 
groiip the west (lerman police have 
come up against three basic problems. 
The first concerns the federal structure 
of the police force, which is broken up 
into 11 ser\dces responsible to the 
ministers of the interior of each of Ger¬ 
many’s constituent stales. Inevitably, 
there has been a good deal of delay 
in passing intelligence from one stale 
to another, and local police forces have 
been subject to different political 
leaderships and administrative pro¬ 
cedures. The recent successes of the 
police against the Baader-Meinhof 
group may partly stem from the fact 
that, three weeks before the Frankfurt 
operation, the case was handed 
over to the security section of the 
federal Criminal Investigation Depart¬ 
ment. I’here is also talk of developing 
the Frontier Defence Fojtc, an elite, 
army unit of 20,000 men re.sponsible for 
policing the east German frontier, for 
counter-terrorist operations. 

Second, the police suffer from a com¬ 
plete lack of inside information. The 
incidents that have led to the capture 
of Baader-Meinhof terrorists have 
usually been almost accidental: a 
neighbour notices something suspicious 
in the house across the road, the traffic 
police give chase to a speeding car. 
This particular lot of terrorists has also 
been very careful to minimise the risk 
of recruiting an informer by keeping 
numbers low, by working in small cells, 
and by choosing safe houses carefully. 
The favourite hideouts tend to be flats 
in comfortable apartment-houses of the 
kind that rich men use for their 
mistresses—places where nobody notices 
the neighbours. 

Lastly, the west Germans have 
suffered for a generation from a fear 
of excessive force. "We must not be 



A tifte show In firsnkfurt, but wss oil t/iee roally nocossory ? 
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(Bangkok, Singapore^ Hong Kong) 



VIA THE TRANS-ASIAN EXPRESS 


You can now travel the straight Great-Circle way via Copenhagen to Southeast Asia any day of the week: 


Monday SAS, via lashkent to. 

Tuesday Aeroflot, via Moscow and Tashkent to 

Wednesday SAS, via Tashkent to. 

Thursday SAS, via Tashkent to. 

Friday SAS, via Tashkent to. 

Saturday** Thai International, via Moscow to ... . 
Sunday Aeroflot, via Moscow and Delhi tcj 


Bangkok - Singapore - Djakarta 
Bangkok - Singapore 
Bangkok - Singapore - Sydney* 

Bangkok (- Singapore - Djakarta - Bali) 
Bangkok - Kuala Lumpur - Singapore 
Bangkok - Singapore - Sydney 
Bangkok - Singapore 


* Operated by Thai International from Bangkok, but with throughgoing aircraft from Copenhagen. 

** Change of flight number (but not aircraft) in Bangkok. 

To Hong Kong; rapid connections daily from Bangkok. And the Thursday flights also have direct connec¬ 
tion in Bangkok by Thai International to Singapore -* Djakarta- Bali. 



FAR EAST* FAR WEST! 
NOT SO FAR BY SAS 


so. 


'SOW/DtMtMUMf JUmMfa 
Geraral AgemlbrThai (rMTHlkinal 
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seen putting the jackboot in again/’ is 
how one Serial Democrat minister puts 
it. Although the idea of close 
public supervision of the security 
forces (and what other western democ¬ 
racy publishes a report on counter¬ 
intelligence operations ?) is admirable 
in many ways, the west Germans have 
sometimes managed to tie both hands 
behind their backs in the battle against 
the Baader-Meinhof group. 

Who joins the Baader-Meinhof 
group ? A list of 21 members published 
in Der Spiegel this week contains ii 
men and 10 women. A third of them 
were students ; only three could 
conceivably be dcsciibed as workers. 
There was a handful of journalists, 
professional men and state employees 
and—significantly—an army deserter. 
Their ideology is far from coherent. 
Beate Sturm, who joined the group as 
a 19-year-old physics student in west 
Berlin and took part in bank robberies, 
admitted that what she had really wan¬ 
ted was to recreate the exciting world of 
the American crime novel. On the 
other hand, Margit Gzenki, another 
female bankrobber, claimed at her trial 
that she had stolen people's savings in 
order “ to strike a blow for the 
socialisation of the means of produc¬ 
tion and distribution.” Perhaps it is 
easiest to define the ideology by the 
targets : Americans, the Springer news¬ 
paper group, police stations and banks. 

But west Germany’s political ter¬ 
rorists are part of a broader inter¬ 
national movement, similar in their 
social origins, their confused ideology 
and their tactics to the would-be 
guerrillas of other western societies. 
And they are linked by other things as 
well. Andreas Baader, one of the 
founders of the Red Army Fraction, 
received training from Arab guerrillas 
after he escaped from prison in 1970. 
The German police believe that other 
members of his group are receiving 
military training from dissident Ameri¬ 
can conscripts serving in Germany. 

In Hamburg this week the local 
branch of the trotskyite Fourth Inter¬ 
national was playing host to three rep¬ 
resentatives of the Provisional IRA. 
These isolated cases of co-operation 
between embatded guerrilla movements 
in different countries do not add up to 
proof of any kind of international con¬ 
spiracy. But it is worth remembering 
that the operation that ended with the 
slaughter at Lydda airport on May 30th 
required the co-operation of extremists 
in at least four different countries: 
Japan, Lebanon, west Germany and 
Italy, It may be the shape of things 
to come. 


INTERNATIONAL REPORT 

Berlin _ 

It's 6, not 4(d) 

There is a lesson to be learned from 
the snarl-up over one-day permits for 
west Berliners to visit east Germany: 
read the fine print. The hitch in what 
the west Geimans had thought of as a 
settled arrangement has dispersed some 
of the high hopes generated by last 
weekend’s olliciai signing of the four- 
power agreement on Berlin. The 
coming into force of the four-power 
agreement, which was drawn up in 
September, was the signal for the 
simultaneous application of otlier 
agreements—including the one between 
the west Berlin senate and the east 
German government regulating west 
Berliners* visits driiben, ” over there,” 
as cast Germany is still known in the 
west. 

So at the weekend many west Ber¬ 
liners queued up for one-day visitors’ 
permits. Section 4(d) of the minute 
attached to the agreement which the 
west Berlin senate signed says that these 
may be dealt with on the spot. The 
queuers were disappointed. Only people 
with urgent family reasons for going 
east were let through, as they used to be 
even before the agreement was signed. 
The rest were told that they would have 
to cool their heels for five or six days. 
The east German officials used as their 
text section 6 of the same minute, 
which says that ‘'as a rule, six days 
are necessary for the applications to be 
dealt with.” 

The potential conflict between 
section 4(d) and section 6 did not 
escape the attention of the senate’s 
critics last December, when the agree¬ 
ment with east Germany about visiting 
rights was being rushed through. But 
the senate chose to ignore warnings 
that the east Germans might use the 
more restrictive interpretation. The 
critics have turned out to be right, 

Herr Honecker, the east German 
leader, may just have been demon¬ 
strating who is in charge. But he 
may also be genuinely worried about 
the long-term consequences of the 
present political situation in Europe. 
He wants to keep east Germany safe 
from western “ ideological subver¬ 
sion ” : anything that helps to slow 
down the flow of western visitors is 
desirable, provided it can be done 
fairly discreetly and within the letter 
of the law. 

This is not a good omen for that 
other human flow, from east to west, 
which should constitute the other half 
of a normalisation of life in central 
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Europe. That has not even begun yet. 
So far there is only a promise by the 
east Berlin authorities that east 
Germans will be allowed to travel to 
the west “ on urgent family business.” 
That pn^mise was given several weeks 
ago, on the eve of the Bundestag's 
debate on Herr Brandt’s treaties with 
Russia and Poland, and was obviou.sly 
intended to help him get them through. 
Since then the east Germans have 
stayed silent on what ” urgent family 
business ” means. A moiiier’s funeral ? 
A sister’s wedding ? At least a third 
of all east Germans have close relatives 
in the west, so there could in theory 
be quite a few east Germans travelling 
westwards. It depends on how Herr 
Honecker will define the phrase. The 
affair of the one-day permits is a chill 
augury. 

Europe and America _ 

The bread returns 
from the waters 

FROM OUR WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENT 

The idea of marking the 25th anniver¬ 
sary of the Marshall plan with a solid 
expression of German gratitude to the 
United States began to circulate in the 
west (German government and parlia¬ 
ment last year. It led to a graceful little 
ceremony at Harvard on Monday, 25 
years to the day after the late General 
George Marshall surprised Harvard by 
announcing the plan in his Com¬ 
mencement Day address on June 5, 
*947- 

Herr Willy Brandt flew from Bonn 
to Boston to address Monday’s special 
convocation of the university to com¬ 
memorate General Marshall's address, 
and when it was over he flew straight 
back to Bonn. That die west German 
chancellor was coming had been 
announced, but what he had to say was 
kept as a surprise to most people: few 



Brandt brings eross^fartilisation 
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had noticed it when, some time ago, the 
Bundestag in Bonn unanimously voted 
the money for the German Marshall 
fund, a new all-American foundation. 

For a foreign government to endow 
an American foundation with funds 
without strings is a most unusual event 
in itself. The amount of the endow¬ 
ment is also fairly startling—^DMisom, 
or getting on for $5om, in 10 annual 
instalments payable each year on the 
anniversary date, June 5th. The nearest 
thing to a string in the terms of the 
gift is that, at west Germany’s sug¬ 
gestion, DM3m out of the first instal¬ 
ment is earmarked as an endowment 
for the Harvard programme of west 
European studies. The rest of the 
money is to be invested as it comes in, 
the intention being that the fund will 
do its work with the income from its 
investments. 

Herr Brandt defined the fund’s work 
in only general terms : the comparative 
study of problems confronting advanced 
industrial societies, and of problems in 
international relations affecting the 
common interests of Europe and the 
United States, together with support 
for European studies in America. The 
board of directors of the new founda¬ 
tion has gone a little further, with a 
“statement of purpose” dwelling on 
problems which “ cannot be solved by 
the • increase of economic resources 
alone.” Only if Europeans and 
Americans can learn more from each 
other, the statement suggests, will their 
governments be able to command the 
imagination and the wi.sdom that they 
arc going to need. By making a refer¬ 
ence to the fact that one problem com¬ 
mon to the wealthy countries is how 
to find a right relationship to countries 
that are less wealthy, the statement also 
offers some slight hope that, in this 
effort at north Atlantic cross- 
fcrtili.sation, the underdeveloped world 
may not be altogether left out. 

Stockholm conference 

Gloomwatch 

The beginning of the great United 
Nations conference on the environment 
at Stockholm has been almost as bad 
as the pes!simists said it would be. By 
the time the delegates from 112 
countries assembled on Monday a 27- 
nation preparatory commission had 
produced 120 recommendations for 
subjects to be debated at the two-week 
conference, from pollution of the seas 
and ‘‘clear rivers” programmes lo 
supersonic travel, non-^sposable waste 
and the abolition of DDT and pesti- 


INIBRNATIONAL BEPOKT 



Spreadeagied, and not quite wrapped up 

cides. Fine. But, as if the agenda were 
not long enough already, the conference 
promptly fell into a series of politicail 
elephant traps. 

First, Russia and its east European 
allies, with the notable exception of 
Rumania, declined to turn up at all 
because east Germany was not included 
in the invitation list. On Ibursday the 
conference secretariat was still looking 
for a formula that would let east Ger¬ 
many in wiithout conceding that 
this amounted to its recognition. 

Then the military issue—or rather 
the claim that war is part of the 
problem of the environment—got itself 
into the aigument in a particularly 
unhdpful way. In his opening address 
the UN Secretary-General, Mr Wald¬ 
heim, criticised the continuation of 
nuclear testing above and below the 
ground. Mr Waldheim did not lay the 
blame on any particular power. But 
on Monday Professor Barry Com¬ 
moner, a leading doomwatcher in the 
United States, delivered a tirade 
against American policy in Vietnam, 
arguing that the “destruction of the 
environment ” there was a more 
urgent subject than any other item the 
conference might discuss. Next day 
the Swedi^ prime minister, Mr Palme, 
attacked “ indiscriminate bombing,” 
“ large-scale bulldozing ” and defo¬ 
liants as instruments of war. 

Mr Palme is too iritelHgent a man 
to accept the anti-Vietnam prt^ 
paganda in full, but he uses it for his 
own political reasons at home. The 
American delegation took strong ex¬ 
ception and nearly walked out, but 
instead issued a sharp protest. No one 
pointed out that most of the American 
lx)mbing in fact ha$ to be, and is, rather 
precise, and that if tlie conference is to 
discuss the effects of high explosive be¬ 
fore it gels down to its agenda it should 
settle down for two years, not two 
weeks. 

The next political divide was the 
old rich-versus-poor one, this time on 
the issue of DDT and pesticides. The 


underdeveloped nations, which out¬ 
number the richer countries by two 
to one at the conference, argued that a 
proposed ban on DDT is the latest 
example of selfishness on the part of 
developed nations which have profited 
in the past from pesticides but now 
seek to prevent the poorer ones from 
taking advantage of them. 

There were more rumblings when 
reports circulated that Britain and 
France were conniving to block a 
resolution banning supersonic aircraft 
from flying. Mr Peter Walker, Britain’s 
environment minister, denied this in 
his speeches to the conference on 
Tuesday and Wednesday. But Sweden, 
Denmark and Finland in particular 
want a ban on supersonic flights over 
land, at any rate, arguing that the 
present exhaust and noise levels are 
unacceptably high. 

One of the few hopeful things about 
the conference, so far as practical 
measures are concerned, is that a new 
international organisation may be set 
up for monitoring the use and abuse 
of the earth’s resources. Among other 
things, it would check the level of 
pollution in oceans, rivers and the 
atmosphere, and inspect other environ¬ 
mental hazards affecting crops, fisheries 
and the preservation of vanishing 
species. But there is the problem of 
the cash needed to fund an environ¬ 
ment programme. The United States, 
the country everyone loves to 
denounce, has offered to pay 40 per 
cent of the estimated $ioom needed 
for the first five years of an environ¬ 
ment protection fund. Japan has 
offered 10 per cent, Britain a “suitable 
and substantia] ”—'but not yet specified 
—'amount. Before the conference dis¬ 
perses the other delegations will need 
to show that those who make brave 
s{>eeches about the environment are 
willing lo put their money where their 
mouth is. 

EEC _ 

Vertigo before 
the summit _ 

France’s attitude to Europe is that of 
a dyspeptic bon viveur after a heavy 
meal; it enjoys the eating, but finds 
itself a little surly and hard to live 
with later on. In an outburst last 
Friday in the presence of Belgium’s 
prime minister President Pompidou 
threatened to cancel the European 
summit which he has himself con¬ 
vened in Paris for next October. True 
to form, his threat was subse- 
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Marks &Spen.cerLtd 


Another record year 

Sales: £463,022,000. Profits: £53,766,000 


'I'he 46tli Annual General Meeting of the ComjMiny was held at 
The Dorchester Hotel, Park Lane, l.ondon, W.l. on I'uesday, 
Ath June, 1972. The following ate extracts from the statement 
by Mr. J. Edward Sieff, Chairman: 


The Year’s Results 

I am pleased to announce that our sales and profits have once 
again reached new records. Our gross sales have increased by 
£46,337,tXK) to £463,022,000 compared with £416,683,000 
last vear. In comparing these figures, it should be borne in 
mind that last year comprised 53 trading weeks against 52 in 
this year. 

Our total profit for the year before tax has increased from 
£50,115,000 to £5.3,766,000. from this must be deducted 
Corporation Tax amounting to £I9,350,(X)0, leaving the sum 
of £.34,4I6,0(X) available for distribution. 

The Diiectors recommend a final dividend of 21) per cent, 
making a total distribution for the year of .31) per cent. Last 
year the dividend was the equivalent of 28) per cent calculated 
on the Share Capital as increased by the scrip issue made in 
August. Profits have been reached after charging £I,270.(XM) 
leprescnting the cost of exceptional price reductions in April 
and July last year which we introduced immediately in re¬ 
sponse to the reduction of Purchase 7a\ rales and to the 
halving of Selective Lmployment Tax. 


99% British Goods 

It has been the policy of our business for nearly half a century 
to purchase as much of our merchandise at possible from 
British suppliers. Wc shall maintain this policy as long as we 
cun obtain from our home based nianufactuie:s goods of the 
right qualities in attractive styles and at competitive prices. 
The volume of demand which wc generate m our stores 
provides employment for a large number of people through¬ 
out the United Kingdom. This is an important consideration 
at a time when man> people are facing the hardship and 
indignity of being out of work, through no fault of their own. 

Store Development 

In the current financal vear we have added 250,000 sq. ft. of 
selling space. Wc have built three new stores -in Basildon, 
Bootle and Salford - and a much enlarged store in Southport 
on a new site. Furthermore, cxten.sive development plans 
have already been made covering several years ahead and 
involving the expenditure of nearly £20,000,000 per annum. 
There is a pressing national need to improve and preserve the 
existing centres m towns which have developed over the years 
along with commercial, business, cultural and other social 
activities. Haphazard shopping centre development out of 
town must not be allowed to cause urban decay m town 
centres and add to the erosion of green belts or agricultural 
land. 


’*St Michael” Clothing 

During the last hnanciafyear our clothing sales, which include 
our footwear and household textiles departments, have grown 
by £29,044,000 to £326.809,000. 

The increasingly fashion-conscious customer -and this goes 
now for men as well as women—demands a much faster rate 
of change in colours and styles, calling for a flexible pro¬ 
duction and distribution system. 


”St Michael'* Foods 

Our food salcff this year reached £126,651,000 compared with 
£109,571,000 last year. We have maintained the impetus in 
our ^owth against the background of a difficult year in the 
food trade. This, wc believe, is because of the uncompromi- 
singly high standards of our foods, based on the high grade 
raw materials we specify and our meticulous control of qual- 
and freshness. 




Wc have successfully developed new lines of convenience 
foods and arc now experimenting with a sm.ill range ol 
speciati/ed frozen foods. 


Quality Control 

The high and consisieni quality of "Si Michael” goods is oui 
primary consideration. The cost of poor qiialitv. m terms ol 
w'asted manpower, production, transpint, handling and the 
inconvenience to customers, is very heavy 
Together with our suppliers wc arc working to ensure that 
quality production and quality control are unproved through 
better methods, better inspection, better tiaining and, above 
all, through greater awareness and u grcatei sense of involve¬ 
ment among both management and stuff. 


Exports 

Our export sales, which have doubled since the devaluation in 
1967. arc now approaching £IO,tX)0,0(K). 

We have been concentrating our business and developing new 
forms ol co-opcration with selected retailers abroad We 
believe in long-term development based on mutual under¬ 
standing, encouraged by frequent personal contacts and a 
common approach to merchandising, adiniiiistraiion and 
human relations. 


Tribute to Manufacturers 

J warmly thunk our suppliers and their staff for Ihcir co¬ 
operation and support in the year under review. 

The unique relationship wc enjoy with our munul.icturcrs has 
been built up over many years of loint effort to extend and 
impiove the range of “St Michael” rnercharulisc. Our part¬ 
nership IS based on commeicial and technical collaboration 
between independent companies with a common interest and 
approach to production, munagement and human relations. 

Tribute to Staff 

Wc arc convinced that, in a servic*^ industry like retailing, 
good relations with the public depend very largely on good 
human relations within the business itself, based on job 
security, personal satisfaction and well-being. Wc altnbule 
much of the success of our business over the years to our con¬ 
tinued efforts to foster good human relations 
I know that you will wish to join me in thanking all our staff 
in Stores and in Head Office for then devotion and enthusiasm. 


TEN YEAR GROWTH 


YEAR ENDED 
31at MARCH 

TURNOVER 

PROFIT 

BEFORE TAX 

1972 

£463,022,000 

£53,766,000 

1971* 

£416,685,000 

£50,11 5,000 

1970 

£360,935,000 

£43,705,000 

1969 

£317,336.000 

£38,123,000 

1968 

£282,306,000 

£33,871,000 

1967 

£255.770,000 

£30,659,000 

1966 

£238,015,000 

£29,618,000 

^96b* 

£219,791,000 

£27,506.000 

1964 

£201,494.000 

£24,920,000 

1963 

*(53 weeks) 

£184,878,000 

£22,305,000 


A COPY OF THE FULL REPORT CAN Bl' OBTAINED FROM 
THE REGISI'RAR, MICHAEL HOUSE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, WIA IDN. 
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COMPAGNIE LAMBERT 

POUR L'INDUSTRIE ET LA FINANCE S.A. 

BRUSSELS 

Tho riuncTijI was hoI<l in Brussi’l.. on April 2 /, 1?J72, with Baron Lambert in the Chair 

IntrodUk.inq the repoit is a summary of the evolution of the Company's mam financial data 

Consoliclatod dma as at December 31 

(111 BF million) 1967 1968 1969 1970 1971 

Ualant’M shoot tolal 23,200 30,608 36,147 44.589 48.210 

btucl'holiiers'orjuity 2,951 3,068 3,336 3,520 4,808 

Net iisstil value t^exi ludinrt qnodwill) 4,510 4,956 5,149 5,744 7,569 

Hrotil betoic (inpreLiJtion '275 7 414 2 569 1 512 2 783.0 

Net iirotit of Ihu C’lioup 18/.2 297.6 4403 383 1 6099 

Compagmo laml^ert s simro of m.'t profit 187 2 *290 C 443 6 378 4 400.8 

DivideiKl 130 1 148 5 185 6 198 0 210 4* 

' no accnuni biMnq taken of the 2% stock bonuo 

Tfi(* ennsoliciatud net (irofil of the Lambert Group attained BF 609 9 million in 1971. Compagnie Lambert's share in this 
figure was 13F 400 8 milliuii against BF 378 4 million in 1970 Apart Irorn the 2 % stock bonus, the company is paying a not 
dividend of LiF 85 against UF 80 The dividend reproscmls 52 5 % of Compagiiie Lamborl's share m tho Group's profits 

As at Dm ernlior 31. 1/I, the btoaF -down of the estimated (.onsohdated gross assets of the Lamliert Group and their sources 
ol tinante are the fct'owing 

in BF million in % 

I F’orifolio 5,425 3 57.9 

II I and and ieal-ei,tate interests 1,678 3 17 9 

Hi Premises 373 1 4,0 

IV, Other asset^j 

finl.jnce ol consolid.itod sirjckholdeis’ eriuity of 

subsidiaiies not invested in sub I 886 9 9.4 

- Sundry 88 1 

- Debtors 462 8 

Liquid assets 480 5 

1,011 4 1 0 8 

1 otal gross assets 9.3/5 0 100 0 

Liatiilities 1,305 7 19 3 

of which Ijng-torm lo.ins 833 2 8 9 

shori term loans 972 5 104 

Stockholders' equity ^ 7.569 3 80 7 

of whicfi Compagnii* Lambert's share 6,1 G5 3 

minorities'.shat© 1,404 0 

Among the highlights of 1971, 
llie report ntentions Compagme 
Lambert s transfer of oru' quarter 
of the limited parlnorsfiip of 
BanqiJO Lambe'rt to Cofinior and 
also the inc.ruaso of its holding in 
tho latfor company front 29 3".', 
to 51%, the fuithor results 
progression of banking activities 
lioth in Belgium and abroad; the 
Group's continued drive to 
develop ds foothold and to 
iiicreastMis investments made m 

the United Stales through Lambert Brussels Corpor.'iiion, the Brufina, Dewaay, Cortvriendt international, Socu^tiJ d’Epar- 

Iciunchmg of a new sysleiti t>t mortgage loans iri coopera- grio. d'Hypothequos et d'Assuroncos Atlanta, Multifina, 

tion with the Fuderatiun Hoyalc des Notaires cle Belgique. Bangui; Dubois, Banco di Roma (Belgique). Borliner- 

The r"t;ofi also gives sonu' data as to thu evolution of the Flandels-Gosellschaft-Fiankfurter Bank, R Daus & Co Ban* 

Compagme Lambert's share over the past five year.s (sue l)Ox) kiors, Rothschild Intercontinental Bank, World Banking 

The reporl goes on to a review of Compagme I ainbert's own Corporation, Fminvesl. Soci6l6 Financifere pour fos Pays 

activities re.il estate, financial and commercial fields, mer- d'Outre-Mt»r "SFOM", Five Arrows Securities, La Concorde, 

gers, acquisitions and corporate finance, tho United Statu.:, Fman/iana Italiana di Inveslimenti 'FIDI , etc 

(Lambort Brussels Corporation) and African departments Among the Group's other holdings may be mentioned 

For tho first time, an iniporiaril section of the report IS dovoied Petrofina, a number of breweries in Africa, Fleineken, 

to FJangue lambort and its subsidiarius, inter alio Banguc t^loctrogaz, Intercom, InterbraLiant, Compagme Industnello Ot 

Lamliuil I u)>umbourq and B.inque Lambert (Suisse), whose Financi^re dcf, Produits Amylaces "CIP", William D. Witter- 

f onsolidatod not profit amounted to BF 201.1 million against a firm of New York brokers important reaCostate holdings 

HF 164 8 million, up 22% m the United Stales. Fleliosimp. Constructions ei Entrepnses 

Tho r-^poil then r^omments on tho Group's major holdings Industrielles, Flispahel. Soberi, etc 
The followir'g figure among tho major financial interests 


in BF million 

in % 


5,425 3 

5/.9 


1.678 3 

17 9 


373 1 

4.0 


886 9 

9.4 

68 1 



462 8 



480 5 




1.011 4 

10 8 


9.3/5 0 

icio 0 


1.305 7 

19 3 

833 2 


8 9 

972 5 


104 


7.569 3 

80 7 



Brufine, Dewaay. Cortvriendt international, Socn^tiJ d’Epar- 
gno. d'Hypothequos et d'Assuroncos Atlanta, Multifina, 
Bangui; Dubois. Banco di Roma (Belgique). Berliner* 
Handels-Gesellschaft-Fiankfurter Bank, R Oaus & Cn Ban* 
kiors, Rothschild Intercontinental Bank, World Banking 
Clorporation, Fininvesl. Socifit6 Financifere pour ies Pays 
d'Outre-Mt»r "SFOM", Five Arrows Secuniios, La Concorde, 
Pmanziana Italiana di Inveslimenti ''FIDI", etc 
Among the Group's other holdings may be mentioned 
Petrofina, n number of breweries in Africa. Heineken, 
i^lootrogaz, Intercom, InterbraLiant. Compagme Industrielloot 
Fin 4 nci(?re dcf. Produits Amylaces ''CIP", William D. Wiiter- 
a firm of New York brokers important real-estate holdings 
:n tho United States. Heliusimp, Constructions ei Entrepnses 
Industrielles, Hispahel. Soberi, etc 


Consolidated Balance-Shoei of Compagnio Lambert. Banque Lambert and their subsidiaries 

as at December 31.1971 .,. 


ASSETS 

Intangible assets BF 575,023 

Premisi.s, equipment and lumiiure 511,443,332 

Interests Ccrtifical Foncicr" and real 

estate holdings 2,658,481 

Land and real estate interests 895,739,047 

Securities 

Government securities 10,815,456,441 

Other Hiicuritiui. 4,253,479.122 

Debtor-s 12,323.762.341 

Sundry assets 6,2.78,039,360 

Bankers 12,313.760,938 

Ca5,h and equivalent 815,770,927 

48 210,685,012 


Capital, reserves and brought forward 
profit I 

Profit for the year 

Compagnio Lambert 400,768,310 

Third parties 209,158.073 

Minority interests 
Debentures and long-term loans 
Creditors 
Deposits 
Bankers 
Other liabilities 


LIABILITIES 

BF 3.300,148,425 
609,926,383 


897,804.310 
2,263.450,000 
1,928.765,251 
16,433,789.990 
17,358,290,265 
5,118,510,388 
48.210.685.012 


A v.ofiy of (ho full repoM ma> be obtained from: Socr4tariat da la Compagme Lambert, Avenue Marnik 24,1050 Brussels. 
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Won't you give me just a tiny concession ? 


quently hardened by official French 
briefings, and on luesday France’s 
deputy foreign minister, M. Jean de 
l^ipkowski, told the assembly of the 
Western European Union in Paris that 
France does not consider the common 
market to be irreversible—^a banality 
from the lips of anyone except a 
French minister choosing his moment 
to say it. 

When M. Pompidou issued the 
invitations to the summit last year it 
was thought a fine European flourish 
for a French president to make. He 
now wishes that the meeting had not 
been arranged, but hesitates between 
the mighty European bust-up which 
its cancellation would cause and an 
attempt to browbeat his partners into 
giving him enough of the prizes that 
he thinks France ought to get from 
such a conference. What condemns the 
summit in the eyes of so many others 
is that it should have been set by 
France to take place a few days before 
the American presidential election, at 
a time when domestic elections are 
likely to be uppermost in the minds 
of both France and Germany, and 
before Britain and the other new¬ 
comers can really have worked out 
what they want to do in the new 
Europe of Ten. 

But what condemns the summit in 
President Pompidou\s eyes is the 
result of miscalculations of his own 
making. The summit was to be the 
crowning event in a series of happen¬ 
ings designed to appeal to both the 
jingoists and the pro-Europeans in 
France. It started out well enough 
with the agreement on British entry 
and M. Pompidou’s triumphal journey 
to meet Mr Nixon in the Azores in 
December. But it came unstuck with 
the disastrous referendum on the com- 
munity’s enlargement in April. This 
was far from a vote against Europe, 
as M. Pompidou knows ; but it was a 
vote against his party political capers. 

The summit in October was 
intended to vnn support for M. 
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Pompidou in the national assembly 
elections which must be held by 
next spring. But, as things are turning 
out, M. Pompidou can see several 
reasons why it will very likely not work 
out that way. The Beneluxers and the 
Brussels commission are predictably 
trying to reduce the power of the 
council of national ministers. He stands 
to lose prestige if he cannot persuade 
some country in addition to Denmark 
to support his unwise suggestion that 
the community’s planned political 
secretariat should be placed in Paris. 
He sees the scheme for monetary 
union already under way being used 
by Italy and Britain as a peg on which 
to hang regional and social policies 
which might well cost France money. 
The campaign against the common 
farm policy as it stands is intensifying. 
And he fears isolation in his campaign 
to set the community behind a hard 
but poorly defined line on monetary 
and trading issues between Europe and 
the United States. 

The upshot of all this may be to 
bury the issue of the political secre¬ 
tariat for the time being, to fudge the 
issue of the Brussels institutions, to 
found fifie-sounding committees to 
discuss new policies, and to obscure 
relations with America by pleading 
ignorance in the face of the approach¬ 
ing election. Not the stuff of which 
vote-winning summits held with 
panoply in Paris are made. 


Alone here too 

The October summit is not the only 
matter on xv^hich France finds itself 
out on a limb. President Nixon's 
agreements in Moscow have left the 
French looking veiy isolated on the 
subject of mutual and balanced force 
reductions (MBFR) in Europe. France 
has rejected all attempts to involve it 
in the preparations for negotiations on 
this subject. At present its own two 
divisions in Germany shelter behind 
the first line of Nato defence, but 
without the obligations that come with 
being a full military member of Nato. 

By early this year France seemed 
to have won its campaign to sink 
MBFR negotiations between Rus.sia 
and the western allies. Its refusal lO 
take part weakened any scheme that 
Nato might devise, and during Mr 
Brezhnev’s visit to Paris in October 
President Pompidou stiffened 'the 
Russian leader’s resolve not to receive 
Signor Brosio, the axnhassador 
nominated to discuss troop cuts with 
Russki on behalf of the Nato alliance. 


iMr Nixon has now apparently got 
the troop-cuts issue off the ground 
again, with Russian agreement, and 
has moreovei specified that talks will 
take place outside the bigger European 
security conference, so that nothing 
France can do procedurally will be able 
to slow them down much. It was all 
that France could do in the com¬ 
munique of the Nato meeting of 
foreign ministers in Bonn last week to 
disguise, with drafting help from the 
British, the extent to which it has been 
outflanked. Us only remaining means 
of blocking the road when the MBFR 
talks get going will be the contirr ed 
presence of its troops just over the 
border in Germany, which will almost 
surely be included in the “ central 
areas ” of Europe in which Russia and 
the western allies will want force levels 
to be reduced. 

Italy 

And now, for the 
34th time ... 

FROM OUR ROME CORRESPONDENT 

No one expects Signor Andreotti to 
produce Italy’s gcATrnment since 
1945 quickly, but it is safe to say that 
he will not give up until every pos¬ 
sibility has been explored. He began his 
task this week—a month after Italy's 
election—in an atnios])here of mount¬ 
ing emcrgeiuy. Horrifying revela¬ 
tions anci apocalyptic warnings about 
the state of the economy have come 
from the governot of the Bank of 
Italy, Signor Carli, and Professor 
Petrilli, the chairman of the big state 
industrial hi>lding, IRT. According to 
these enlightened technocrats the 
economy will stand no further pressure 
from the unions. Not surprisingly, the 
bottom has dropped out of the share 
market. And bombs keep going off, 
with no one able to say whether the 
dynamiters are black or red. 

This is the climate in which Signor 
Andreotti is approaching the other 
parties in the hope of forming a coali¬ 
tion able to sustain something stronger 
than a mere stop-gap administration. 
His first attempt will be to get the 
consent of all five orthodox parties 
(Christian Democrats, Liberals, Social 
Democrats, Socialists and Republicans) 
to join a government on a programme 
of three basic aims; to restore Italy’s 
prestige in Europe, to put a stop to 
crime and violence, and to promote 
industrial recovery. 

The Socialists have repeatedly 
declared that they will not sit in or 
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A lot of talking ahead for Andreotti 


suj)[K>rt a ujoveninient which includes 
the Liberals, whose presence, they 
claim, would im))ly an anti-worker and 
anti-trarle union bias. The Liberals have 
indceci asked for a law to regulate 
strikes and this may make it impossible 
for the Socialists to t’O bark on their 
declaration just when the unions are 
preparing to do battle for the renewal 
of national contracts in the chemical, 
engineering and other impf)rtant indus¬ 
tries. Another “ warm autumn ” like 
that of 1969 ran probably be expected. 
On the other hand the Socialists are 
sensitive to the threat from the neo- 
fascists and they would like to get 
back into government if they decently 
can. 

There are personal issues involved. 
The Socialists’ party secretary', Signor 
Mancini, is under a cloud, having 
defended himself somewhat weakly 
against charges of corruption. He did 
badlv in his own constituency in 
Calabria in last month's election and 
is trying to .save himjself by leaning hard 
to the left. The meeting of the party’s 
central committee this week will .show 
whether Signor Mancini or his rival 
Signor dc Martino is likely to come 
out on top. The result may affect Signor 
Andreotti's negotiations. From Signor 
de Martino he could expect at least 
the benevolent neutrality of the 
Socialists with a view to getting the 
party back into government in the 
autumn. 

If the five-patty negotiations 
fail Signor Andreotti will attempt a 
four-partv combination, without the 
Soiaalists. This would have a narrow 
majority hut could create difficulties 
for the StK'ial Democrats. Their leader, 
Signor Saragat, who has a historical 
character to maintain as one of the 
fathers, or at least one of the uncles, 
of Italian socialism, is reluctant to sit 
at table with the Liberals unless he is 
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supported by the Socialists. Should this 
coalition also fail Signor Andreotti will 
have to fall back on the original Chris¬ 
tian Democrat idea of a monochrome 
government supported by at least three 
of die other four. This is the solution 
which the i>arty itself would prefer as 
the best way of avoiding the choice 
between centre-right and centre-left. 
But it is the weakest solution of all. 

Ireland 

No divorce, no 
marriage _ 

FROM OUR DUBLIN CORRESPONDENT 

The affairs of both church and state 
in Ireland are now increasingly domin¬ 
ated by events in the nortli. I'he Irish 
prime minister, Mr Jack Lynch, has 
been encouraged by the public reaction 
—or lack of it—to last week’s arrests 
of three leading republicans, Mr Joe 
Cahill of the Provi.sionaI IRA and the 
brothers Ruari and Sean ("I’Eradaigh of 
its political wing in the Sinn Fein 
organisation. Attempts to mount 
demonstrations against their detention 
have completely failed, and the intro¬ 
duction of special criminal courts, 
operating with three judges and with¬ 
out a jury, has been quietly accepted as 
inevitable. The first of the special 
courts is expected to start work soon, 
probably hearing the cases of the three 
Provisional leaders and of other men 
on arms and explosives charges. 

What happen.^ next is largely up to 
the Provisionals them.selves. If the 
doves who want a ceasefire and political 
recognition look like winning out, Mr 
Lynch will not press too hard, but if 
the bombing campaign in Ulster con¬ 
tinues unabated he will throw the 
hook at the Provisionals. He wants 
to provide what help he can to prevent 
a civil war in the north which could 
spill over into the republic, and to give 
Mr Whitelaw’s diplomacy every 
chance. It is believed in Dublin that 
the Provisionals are deeply and increas¬ 
ingly divided and that they will decide 
to call a ceasefire before the elections in 
“Free Derry” due on July 20th. A 
clear victory then, they believe, would 
give them the political status necessary 
to secure them a place at the con¬ 
ference table. 

The Roman Catholic church, too, 
has been thinking of what will one day 
be di.scussed around a conference table 
—the Irish constitution. In an impor¬ 
tant broadcast at the weekend the 
Roman Catholic primate, Cardinal 
Conway, set his face firmly against any 
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proposal to remove article 41, the 
constitution’s prohibition on divorce 
legislation, without referring the matter 
directly to the people in a referendum. 
He has thus apparently blocked a solu¬ 
tion proposed by a working party of 
the Irish Theological Association, 
headed by a leading Catholic theo¬ 
logian, the Rev. Enda McDonagh. It 
recommended removing the invocation 
to the Holy Trinity in the preamble to 
the 1937 constitution, the removal of 
article 44, which recognises the “ special 
position ” of the Roman Catholic 
church, and the removal of article 41 
about divorce. It has been pointed out 
that the divorce prohibition was not 
in the 1922 constitution, which pre¬ 
ceded the present one. 

Cardinal Conway, however, made it 
clear that he was speaking in the con¬ 
text of changing the constitutiftn of 
the 26-county republic. A constitution 
for a 32-county state would, he agreed, 
have to be acceptable to all the people. 
This is presumed to mean acceptance 
of divorce and the importation and sale 
of contraceptives—all of which are 
currently forbidden—and the removal 
of article 44. He has therefore put the 
Catholic church in Ireland into the 
same camp as Mr Lynch : he does not 
want to tamper with the present con¬ 
stitution except in the context of nego¬ 
tiations for a “ new Ireland ” linking 
north and south. 

Mr Lynch has made it clear that 
he is prepared to give any constitutional 
inducements or guarantees sought by 
Northern Ireland in return for some 
sort of commitment to Iiis^h reunifica¬ 
tion. Without the prospect of unity, 
however looselv understood, he believes 
the people of the republic will not be 
prepared to introduce significant 
changes into their constitution and 
laws. 



Conway doasn't care for it 
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Turn to United States Steel International 
for chemicals and plastics, too. 


United States 
Steel has been manu¬ 
facturing chemicals 
since 1908, when the 
company first began 
using chemical recov¬ 
ery coke ovens. Today, 
the production of 
chemicals and plas¬ 
tics is one of its fast¬ 
est-growing activities. 

Some exam 
pies of United 
States Steel's 
continuing 

growth in manufacturing 
capability; The new synthetic phenol and 
acetone plant shown here.. .a giant computer-controlled 
plant producing synthetic ammonia...other new facilities for polystyrene 
resins and alpha-methyl styrene, phthallc anhydride, maleic anhydride, 
fumaric acid, and finished molded plastic products. 

The United States Steel International 
companies are export distributors of USS 
chemicals and plastics including 
agricultural chemicals, industrial 
chemicals, plastic resins and 
molded plastic products, serving 
customers in the world markets. 
For specific information on any 
of these, write or telex us In New 
York, London or Toronto. Or con¬ 
tact any of our Commercial Repre¬ 
sentatives throughout the world. 





United States Steel International" 

*United States Steel Intornationai (New York), Inc. 

Naw Vark-lOO Church St.. Naw York. N. Y.. U.S.A. lOOOS 
Lenslon—Albany House, Petty France, London SWIH 9EQ, Englartd 

""United States Steel international, Ltd. 

New York-lOO Church $t., Naw York, N. Y.. U.S.A. 10008 
Teranto*-? King St,. E., Toronto 210. Ontario, Canada 


...a world of products and services. 
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Don't write off Northern Ireland. 

Progress is being made in a most 
important area. 

Every day tens of thousands of Northern 
Ireland Protestants and Roman Catholics 
work together, and, as die record shows, woric 
hard. 

In die two years 1970 and 1971 manu&c- 
turing output rose 13% (1970; 6.1%). 

Productivity in 1971 was up 6.7%. 

In 1971 the number of d^ lost per 1,000 
workers because of manufacturing disputes 
was less than one third of the national average. 

Last year (1971) 7,000 new manufacturing 
jobs were negotiated in Northern Ireland, 
lately through the expansion of established 
firms.This level of job creation, one of the 
highest ever recorded in Northern Ireland 
in the course of a single year, was achieved 
despite the 1971 investment trend in Europe. 

These are sound reasons for expectii^ 
expansion to continue-so long as 
industrialists and businessmen continue 
to look behind the headlines and into 
Northern Ireland^ industrial record. 


MINISTRY or COMMERCI: FOR NORTHERN IRELAND 
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rBlothercare 




■» m 








WH.SMITH 8 SON 
Dorothy Perkins 



The competitioii’s hotting upi 

All these companies have installed air fortable, telephone or write to Bernard 
conditioning in the last five years. In all Hough, The Air Conditioning Advisory 
kinds of shops, in high streets all over the Bureau, 2 Charing Cross, London S WlA 
country. 2DR Telephone: 01-839 7182. 

They all have plans for installing it in He’ll arrange for your Electricity Board 
more shops in the future. to give you any information and advice 

They’ve found that it’s reduced their you want, 
staff turnover. And help you to get a free 

Increased their productivity And in- estimate of the equipment 

creased their trade. you need, and the cost._ 

If the thought makes you feel uncom- IheAirConditioning Advisory Bureau. 


we ARE 

End 

MROONDmoSS 

nRWUROOMRMT 








the economist JUNE 10, 1973 



There are 227 banks in the City of London. All squeezed 
ii.to one square mile. Big banks, medium-si/cd b^ks, small 
bank, British banks, European banks, American banks and 
Oriental banks. Old ones with long tradiuons, new ones with 

shi)rt traditions , 

At living Trust wt: feel you ought to know where we tit in 
We arc a Lommcrcial bank offering full international services. 


Active m multi-currency loans. At our London Branch you deal 
directly with international specialists and get access to th 
facilities of our Wall Street headqiwrters. 

But the nicest thing about us is our size - nearly Si biuion 
in deposits m London. We are big enough to give you inter¬ 
national service yet smaU enough to give you personal attenaon. 

Let Irving be your personal guide to international banking. 


Irving Trust Company 

1,6 ,8Cornhill,I.ondonEC3 Telephone 01-626 32^ Tele* S88851/2 
Heat! Office One Wall Street, New York 
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Hie plane 
that% proud 
of its quiet 
British accent. 


The plane is the 1-1011 
TriStar 

And the Sntish accent^ 
Rolls-Royce engines. They 
made the TriStar the quietest 
jetliner m the world. (The 
U.S.A.'s Federal Aviation 
Administration has made it 
official: the TriStar is the 
quietest jetliner now flying.) 

That's because Rolls- 
Royce designed a completely 
revolutionary engine. It has 
fewer moving,noise-making 
parts. Noise is designed out 


of the engine. Not just 
muffled out. 

And even though the 
RB.211 Is quiet, it's not the 
least bit reserved. It gets the 
TriStar off the ground with 
twice the thrust of older jets. 
And less than half the annoy¬ 
ing jet noise. We've got 
acoustical annoyance studies 
to prove it, published in U.S. 
Government reports. 

All this is making 
TriStar very appealing to 
airlines that want to do some¬ 
thing about noise pollution. 
That's one of the reasons two 
leading airlines, Eastern and 
TWA, just took delivery of 
the TriStar. Air Canada, 


f)elld and PSA have orders 
In, too. And so far Britain's 
own tour carrier, Court Lino. 

The more TriSlars there 
are in service, the quieter 
airports will be all over the 
world. And the more we're 
going to need those quiet 
engines from Rolls-Royce. 


Hie Lockheed L-ICMI TriStar. 
Hie world's quietest jetiiner. 
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Wfe'U answer all your 
questions about Ifen. 

Even if youVe no t su^ what 
your questions 
should be. 



Don’t feel badly if you don’t know much about 
Yen. Because the international money market 
has never been as complicated and confusing as 
it is today. 

That’s why you need as much information 
about Yen as you can get. And we’ll be glad to help you in any way we can. 

We’re Sumitomo Bank. One of Japan’s biggest. We have branches in cities 
around the world. And fifty years experience in international transactions. Which 
puts us in a pretty good position to assist you. 

We’ll give you all the background information on Yen. Then we’ll tell you about 
such things as Yen finance, Yen quotations, Yen accounts and Yen transactions. 
And we’ll do more than just tell you about them. If you want us to, we’ll handle 
them for you. 

And then we’ll go a few steps further than that. If you’d like, we’ll help you 
borrow Yen. We’ll help you open a business in Japan. Or establish a joint venture. 
And if you’re already doing business in Japan, we’ll help you do more. 

In short, we’ll do everything for you that we’ve done for our domestic clients for 
years. 

So please contact the Sumitomo Bank nearest you. If you have a million questions 
about Yen. Or if you can’t even think of one. 


The Sumitomo Bank Ltd. 

Tokyo and Osaka, Japan 

London Branch: 5 Moorgate, London, E.C. 2 Telephone: 600-0211 Telex: 887668 
DJsseldorf Branch: 4000. DUsseldorf, Kdnigsaile 28. W. Germany 
Telephone; (0211)10594 Telex: 8567114 
New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 

Hong Kong. Singapore. Sydney. Seo Paulo 


When you travel carry Sumitomo Yen Travelers Checks. 
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South Africa _ 

A lesson in 
discipline _ 

FROM OUR SOUTH AFRICA CORRESPONDENT 

Almost from the day the Nationalist 
government came to power in South 
Africa 24 years ago it has been 
engaged in a running battle with the 
students -at the English-language 
universities. Steadily this has grown 
more intense, and this week it reached 
a violent climax with a series of 
savage street clashes accompanied by 
large-scale arrests, expuilsions and 
student strikes. 

The basic difference is one of out¬ 
look as well as politics. It is not only 
that the English-language universities 
are one of the last major bastions of 
opposition to apartheid. They represent 
a permissive spirit and a challenge to 
authority which is anathema to the 
Nationalist view of life. Discipline and 
youngsters-knowing-tfieir-place are 
supreme virtues in the Afrikaner 
Nationalist hook, and Afrikaans 
schools and universities tend to reflect 
this with their short hair, conventional 
dress and acceptance of authority. 

Such things as student protests, 
therefore, are viewed with extreme 
disapproval in themselves More than 
that, when seen against the backdrop 
of student turbulence elsewhere, they 
are regarded as part of an inter¬ 
national conspiracy to destroy the 
west by infecting it with a spiritual 
decay. 1'hc South African govenirnent 
is determined to stand firm against 
this. There must be no yieilding to 


student demands. 

As the conflict has simmered over 
the years, it ha.s become almost 
automatic for the successive leaders 
of the National Union of South 
African Students (Nusas) to have 
some form of punitive action taken 
against them—either a banning order 
or the confiscation of their passports. 
Last February the. first indication of 
possible action against student organis¬ 
ations came with^ the appointment of 
pariiarnentary commissions to “ investi¬ 
gate ” both Nusas and its black 
power offshoot, the South African 
Students’ Organisation (Saso). This 
could be the prelude to banning orders 
proscribing both organisations—a 
prospect greatly increased by this 
week's clashes. 

The latest trouble began at one of 
the main black universities Which the 
government has established under its 
educational apartheid system -'Furf- 
loop, in the northern Transvaal 
Irus'hvcld, which to the government’s 
consternation has developed into a 
Saso stn>ng]iold. A student leader, Mr 
Abram i’lro, delivered a speech con¬ 
demning the system of segregated 
education and complaining that, even 
within such a system, the black 
institutions were run predominantly 
l)y government-appointed whites. 
Outraged, the w'hitc rector, Professor 
J, E. hoshoff, expelled him, and when 
students boycotted lectures in protest 
the rector peremptorily expelled the 
entire student body of 1 , 146 . 

This was the match that ignited a 
tinder-box of student anger. Protest 
demonstrations were organised on 
campuses around the country, presenl- 


'ing yet another challenge to Nationalist 
authority. Determined to qiidll it, the 
police moved in with baton*i to bicak 
up a demonstration in Capetown on 
June 2 nd. The clash quickly turned 
into an orgy of violence, as police 
chased the fleeing students into the 
nave of St George's cathedral. Since 
then the vonfronlation has grown and 
widened, leading to a month-long ban 
being imposed on all outdoor political 
gatherings - with the obvious danger 
that 'the ‘•■Uidimls, like ithose at Wi't- 
waler^|^aIl() rm Weilnesda\. will defy 
this and piovoke an even more severe 
resj:)onM' In’ the sfa-lc. 

In the last analysis the significance 
of these events is that they alino.st 
eenainK jjiesage some majoi action 
to ‘'discipline” the stutlents and the 
universities—-and that in turn will l)e 
another major ste[) in extinguishing 
tlie voices of dissent m South Africa. 
Mr Vorster's brief e\])enmenl with 
cnligiitenment is ovtn • inexorably 
the country is becoming more 
authoritarian. 

South West Africa 

A long way to go 

Soutli Africa lias, for the hist lime, 
made a concession lo die United 
Nations over South West Africa, the 
territory 11 lias adiimnsteied undei a 
League of Nations mandate since 
1920 . The South African go\'ernment 
lias now agreed to the a[jpointiiie]jt of 
a UN commissioner fni Soiuli West 
Africa, and to the principle of its 
indepeiulenre. Ihit it has done so in 
the almost certain knowledge that tlie 
terms of the agreement will he rejected 
by the Security Gouncil 

I’lic Security Gouncil would 
probably weu'ome the preseni'c of a 
l.'N coinmissionei who. although lie 
might he based in New' York, would be 
free to travel ihroughout South West 
Africa, fiat its .\frican members— 
Guinea, Somalia and Sudan- .seem 
likely to agree to rliis only if a time- 
talile for independence is provided and 
if independence is to be given to South 
West Africa as a unitary state. It 
appears that, although South Africa 
is prepared to grant “independence” 
to the peoples of South West Africa in 
•the same way as -it i.s pledged to do so 
ito dlls own blacks, 'diis will mean “ indc- 
fx^ndence ” as 10 homdands, eight of 
them to be f^hared atnong iJie country’s 
blacks. No date has been set 
for this. 

In January, 1971, the South African 
government, confidently believing that 
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It en joyed the support of the popula¬ 
tion, offered to hold a plebiscite in 
Soiitli West Africa. The offer has 
since ]}ccn withdrawn as a direct 
consccjurnce of the strikes by i;^,500 
Ovarnho workers which l:)egan last 
December and contijiued into February 
of this year. Tliere now seems no 
chance that the South Africans would 
have their presence in Soutli West 
Africa sarictioncd by a plebiscite, and 
so no chance that one will be hcld. 

But pressure on the South African 
government and foreign firms investing 
in South West Africa is certain to 
increase. The World Court ruled last 
year that South Africa’s presence in 
the territory was illegal and a lai^e 
conference held in Brussels last month 
opened a new campaign to seek recog¬ 
nition for the outlawed South West 
African People’s Organisation. The 
South Africans might conceivably be 
prepared to enter tJiree-way negotia¬ 
tions with the UN and Portugal with 
a view to offering Independence to a 
uni led Ovamboland, comprising parts 
of South West Africa and parts of 
neighbouring Portuguese-ruled Angola. 
The quid pro quo would be recognition 
of South African rights to the white 
parts of South West Africa. But there 
is little prospect of this fxiing accepted 
by the UN cither. 

Cambodia _ 

One in six for the 
statue-liberator 

FROM OUR INDOCHINA CORRESPONDENT 

Phnom Penh 

Sunday’s presidential election in Cam¬ 
bodia gave Marshal Lon Nol a slender 
mandate of less than 55 per cent of the 
vote, and revealed a disturbing lack of 
support for his new republican regime. 
Flven more significant than the mar¬ 
shal’s poor personal showing was the 
low poll, in which fewer than 30 per 
cent of the electorate voted. With 
-^74,000 votes, he received the support 
of only a sixth of Cambodia’s over-i8s. 
Moreover, the voting figures sliowcd 
that the government had lost control 
c;f iiiijjortant populated areas — in 
i (ikeo and Kampot provinces, for 
example—that v/ere considered secure 
onlv a lew weeks ago. And even in 
aiCiih still securely held by the govern¬ 
ment manv people declined to take 
part in tlie election. Whether the reason 
was genuine lack of interest, or the 
communists’ call for a boycott of the 
polls, this is no comfort to Lon Nol. 

Other aspects of the election must 
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In Tam could have done even better 


also be worrying the marshal. One of 
his two opponents, the little-known 
Professor Keo An, picked up over 20 
per cent of the vote with a campaign 
promise to let Prince Sihanouk return 
to Cambodia (although only as a private 
citizen). And in Phnom Penh itself 
Marshal Lon Nol took a sound thrash¬ 
ing from his other opponent, the 
highly regarded former interior 
minister and national assembly chair¬ 
man, In Tam. It seems clear that had 
the election been completely above 
board In Tam would have done very 
much better than his official showing of 
over 24 per cent. Many people in 
Phnom Penh were prevented from 
voting because their names had 
mysteriously disappeared from the 
voters’ roll since the constitutional 
referendum on April 30th. In Tam and 
Keo An have complained of fraud. 

For months the energies of the 
government and armed forces have 
been mainly devoted to politicking 
while substantial areas of the country¬ 
side were sliding almost by default into 
communist control. The only notable 
military operation launched recently by 
government troops has been a drive— 
so far not very successful—to recapture 
the fabulous Angkor Wat, which has 
great symbolic and mystical import¬ 
ance for the Cambodians but no 
military significance whatever. As one 
western diplomat put it, “ While 
hundreds of thousands of people are 
being lost in the south, the army is 
up north trying to liberate a bunch of 
statues.” 

But then Cambodian priorities in this 
war are not to be measured by any 
western yardstick. It might have bew 
thought, for instance, that while North 
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Vietnam’s forces were occupied in their 
present offensive against South Viet¬ 
nam the Cambodian army would s^ize 
the opportunity to extend its control 
back into areas previously lost. But in 
Cambodian eyes it would be foolish 
adventurism to risk provoking the 
North Vietnamese into possible retali¬ 
atory action. The campaign to 
regain ownership of the genies of 
Angkor Wat meets local requirements 
without directly threatening Hanoi's 
strategic interests. 

Cambodian policy seems to be to try 
to keep the fighting at a relatively low 
level in the hope that the North 
Vietnamese will eventually leave in 
accordance with some international 
peace settlement. But this policy 
overlooks the fact that control of 
communist areas in Cambodia is pas¬ 
sing more and more into the hands of 
Red Khmers, as opposed to North 
Vietnamese. The Red Khmer move¬ 
ment is thought to be growing faster 
now than in the past, although it docs 
not seem to be a united national move¬ 
ment and apparently does not look to 
Prince Sihanouk for its leadership. 
Some communist cadres have been 
trained in North Vietnam and are 
presumed to be loyal to Hanoi, but 
others are more independent. 

The Khmerisation of the insurgency 
means it will be harder for the 
government to win back Red Khmer 
adherents after the hated North Viet¬ 
namese have gone. In the short term 
it raises the possibility of a genuine 
civil war in Cambodia, although 
government leaders say that Khmers 
will not fight Khmers. It is in fact 
known that fighting has occurred 
between Red Khmer and North Viet¬ 
namese troops, and the government has 
been able to open contacts with some 
Red Khmer units with a view to 
reconciliation. Still, a rocket through 
the window of the defence ministry on 
Monday afternoon and another 30 in 
the town on Thursday made Phnom 
Penh very much aware that, whatever 
the colour of their skin, the communi.sts 
are not far away. 

Vietnam _ 

The silencers 

The buck stopped at Lieutenant 
William Galley, rat why did it not start 
sooner ? The first full answer was pro* 
vided by the New Yorik Times on 
Monday when it published a secret 
^erictm army report on the simpres* 
non of information about the 1908 My 
Lai massacre. The a6o-page rqwrt 
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reveals that the two top generals of 
the Anierieal division, whose troops 
were involved, committed a total of 
4 ;{ acts of misconduct or omission in 
( onneclion with the initial investigation 
into the incident. 

Although criminal charges against 
the generals were dropped, the report 
found that both Major-General W. 
Koster and Brigadier-General George 
Young “ effectively suppressed ” infor¬ 
mation about tfie atrocity, and that 
Cieneral Koster failed to ensure “ that 
a thorough investigation would be con¬ 
ducted.” More junior officers “ probably 
conspired ” to make false reports about 
the massacre, details of which were 
known to many oilier officers and to 
Vietnamese officials. 

The report also tells of another killing 
that took place on the same morning 
as that in My Lai at a hamlet, My 
Khe, less than two miles away. Rejyorts 
of this slaughter, in which some 90 
civilians were killed, have already been 
published, but nothing so detailed has 
previously emerged about the suppres- 
.sion of news of the two atrocities. The 
only inyste^ now unsolved is why an 
official finding that “efforts to suppre.ss 
and withhold information . . . weie 
made at cvcr>' level in the Americal 
division ” should have resulted only in 
the censure of two generals and the 
demotion of one to the rank of 
brigad icr-general. 

Chile _ 

Red on the outside, 
but square _ 

It seems that nobody hates a young 
marxist .so much as an v)ld marxist— 
and vice-versa. In Chile, the J*ift 
between the new left and the Moscoaa'- 
line coniniunists lias now widened to 
the point of threatening the Popular 
Unity coalition. Sr Luis Gorvalan's 
("ommunist party has tried even 
harder tJian its Ficnch and Italian 
V oiiiiterparts to present itself as a party 
of order. It lived up to tliat image on 
May 12 th when the Communist mayor 
of Concepcion allowed the police to 
ijko tough action against a crowd of 
\oung radicals who were trying to 
break n[> an opposition protest rally. 
'Ihe ;i*-.uU : 80 arrests, 40 people 

injuitnl, and the rlea'h of a high .school 
studen: caPed Lladio Caamano. 

All Ncctinn^ (.f the Popular Unity 
coalition apaii bom the Communists 
called for the sacking of the mayor, but 
President Allende seems to have 
shielded him. I he (kimmunists them- 
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Corvalitn is left behind 


selves arc in no mood to apologise. Last 
week, in an interview with the Santiago 
weekly paper Krcilla, Sr Daniel Ver¬ 
gara, the deputy minister for the 
interior, delivered a stinging attack on 
“ p.seudo-revolutionaiies" who jirac- 
tise indiscriminate violence and follow 
the “ .same tactics as the fascists and 
the right." Not to he outshone, the 
extremist Movement of the Revolu¬ 
tionary Left (Mir) has its own pet 
name for the Cannmunists. It calls 
them “ Pcgaso.s,” after the Sjianish- 
rnadc lorry that is red on the outside, 
yellow inside, and square. 

But President Allrnde's problem is 
much higger than a mere slanging 
match between the Gomiiiuni.st party 
and the Mir. Over the past few months 
it has liecome clear that the extreme 
left is not only strong and well armed, 
but has found new friends within 
the government. One sign of that was 
the agreement between the Mir and the 
(^hristian Left (now headed by Dr 
Jacques Chonchol, tlie ambitious agri¬ 
culture minister) to work together 
within a body called the Workers’ 
Revolutionary Front. I’he front put up 
candidates in the elections for the 
executive of the trade union federation 
at the end of la.st week, and although 
Sr Alejandro Alarcon, its 27 -year-old 
contender for the presidency of the 
movement, never stood much of a 
chance, the results showed that the 
revolutionarv left Is now a force to be 
reckoned with on the factory floor. The 
front has organised the illegal seizure of 
enterprises and demands the expropria¬ 
tion w'ithout compensation of most of 
the private economy. 

Tire Cojnmunist.s, in contrast, now 
w'arit to slow down the breakneck 
extension of state control over the 
private sector in an attempt to revive 
production and overcome the chronic 
shortages of foodstuffs and consumer 
good.s that threaten to lead the countrv 
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into a system of fonnal rationing. They 
are said to be pressing for the resigna¬ 
tion of Sr Pedro Vuskovic, the 
architect of the government’s economic 
strategy. The resignation last month of 
Sr Jo.se Oyarce, the Communist labour 
minister, may have been intended as a 
gentle hint to the other partie.s in the 
coalition that the time has come to 
shake up the administration. But the 
quarrel between Sr Vuskovic and the 
party is too recent to be entirely con¬ 
vincing, It may be that the party is 
looking for a scapegoat. 

The trade union elections were a test 
of strength between the traditional and 
the revolutionary left as well as between 
government and opposition. At mid¬ 
week the results were .still disputed, but 
even the Communists admitted that the 
opposition Christian Democrats had 
made considerable gains, and the 
Cliristian Democrats themselves claimed 
lo have dimblcd their share of the vote 
from 20 per cent to 38 per cent. This 
could even mean that the next presi¬ 
dent of the trade union federation will 
be a Christian Democrat—something 
entirely unprecedented in a movement 
whose leaders have always come from 
the marxist parties. 

It was the Communist.s wlio .suffered 
most. At the last poll, m 1968 , they got 
more than half tlic votes for the execu¬ 
tive. Their share this time is probably 
less than 30 per cent. The Communist 
leader, Sr Luis Figueroa, .standing for 
re-election as president of the 
federation, based his platform on total 
identification with government policy. 
But the provisional re.sull.s showed a 
swing to both the radical and conser¬ 
vative o[)position among Chilean 
workers. 

Faced with a growing economic 
crisis, mounting violence from both 
right and left, and a rift within his own 
canij), Sr Allende will have to look for 
new formula.s for government. There 
are even stories that the Communists 
liave told him that one solution would 
be lo appoint two or three more 
generals to join the cabinet. 

Cento _ 

A twitch in the tail 

As alliances go, the Central Treaty 
Organisation (Cento) is quite an old 
dog, the son of the fonner Baghdad 
pact of 1955. In recent years it has just 
slumbered along, occasionally wagging 
its tail to show that there was Etill some 
life in it. But at last week's ministerial 
meeting in London of tlie representa- 
tive.s of it.s full meni/bers—'Britain, 
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The casual labourer doesn't get much out of it 


All that, and a war too ? 


Pakisr.'iii, Imm and d urkf*v' -and tlicir 
tli(* United State*', the tail was 
witli a little iiinft' eneriry than 
lor some years pii>l. 

'The h<*];j.hlen(»d st'iise of connnon 
roncf’rn lh.it w.is shown at the confei- 
ern e mostlx df'Mves from tlu* steady 
t’rovvth of Rus'lan dijiloiniitic and naval 
a< livitv m the Middle Ihist. J lie refent 
"1^.01 me, ol tlie trea{\ In^lv^ei-n Russia 
aiid Iracj, uhieh extends to (oaiyiera- 
tion m defeiue, has adderi to tlie 
iui|iortaitre of the (lento alliance for 
Iran. Pakistan, too, seems to he takini' 
a moH' active interest m Uento than it 
did. Uir the first time .since* Kjhti it 
was rt'prcxenled at a (lento mcetincij h\ 
a cahinet minister, rather than an 
ambassador or a rlelet^ate. That is tfie 
kind of i^estuie that Pakistan (auild he 
exj)ertetl to make if, as a result of its 
war with India in Deremher and the 
creation of Hant^ladesli, if .set's a need 
to draw a little (do^er to its immediate 
neitrhhoins in the west. With tlie Soviet 
na\^\ .sliowdnu: the flacr in the (iulf and 
the Indian Ocean, Britain and the 
Thnted States are also displayinti: more 
conM'ious interest than before in (lento. 
The Americans are replacin^t^ tlieir 
warships in thr* (lulf with more nuidern 
vessels, althom^h thes are not acldiny to 
their ninnher, 

Uom[)ared with Nalo or the War¬ 
saw f)aet, (iento is little more than 
a for'uni irt which economic ventures, 
such as the recently (’omjih'ted rail link 
between I'urkey and Iran, are as 
sic^nifii'ant as military s+aff talks. It is 
likely to remain a (luiet alliance. But, 
as tire Uondoir conference heijrefi to 
demorrsii'atr last week, to he (piiet is 
not the same tlriii't as to ire dead. 
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FROM OUR CAIRO CORRESPONDENT 

When Mr A/iz Sidki hecarne Eji^ypt s 
jirirne mirristcr fiv^e month.s at^o lie u^ave 
warninuj that his government stood for 
austerity and beli-tiiirhtPnini^. The 
nation, h(' said, as other Ktj^yjrtiaiis 
have said frehue him, W'as to he 
made teady for the coming war atrainsl 
Israel. H(* cut government spending, 
banned luxury imports and .started a 
campaign against the long tolerated 
black market in both imports and cur¬ 
rency. Cavil deferlee was stressed. So 
far .so good. 

Then industrial workers were given 
Ixirmses and improved working condi¬ 
tions estimated to tost the trea.surv' 
about U;^3Tn a year. Worried about his 
lack of po[iiilaritv and harassed liy his 
ojiponents in jjarliament and the party, 
the prime minister started to stump the 
provinces. Wherever he went he 
jiromised money for roads, bridges, 
St hoofs, clinics, houses, water supplies— 
even universities. You name it, he 
promised cash for it, 

At the beginning of last mtinth 
Mr Sidki prorni.sed to increase food sup¬ 
plies by importing more meat, fi.sh, 
frozen chickem, canned goods and 
cheese. At the same time he cut the 
firice of rice, beans and maize as well 
as electricitv and the rents of govern¬ 
ment housing. On May 23^1 he 
promised to spend £22m on develop¬ 
ment projects in (iharbia province 
alone. And last week he announced 
bonuses amounting to nearly £40m for 
la Ilf 1-owning farmers. They would get 
tiiis money through the cancellation of 
debts and by the higher price.s to be 
paid lor cotton, sugar cane and onions. 

The belt-tightening war economy has 


clearly turned into a policy of keeping 
the people as hafipy as possible. Not all 
the pe*o]jIe. The farm bonuses will raise 
tire incomes of small landowners but 
do little to improve the lot of the. 2m 
and more landic.ss peasants who subsist 
on earnings from casual, seasonal work. 
Many of these peasants depend on 
labour contractors who advance them 
money and food against future earn¬ 
ings. I'he contractors’ power has been 
curbed since the 1932 revolution but 
the farmworkers’ union, even under its 
new' and more vigorous leaders who 
took over last year, lias still managed 
to get collective agreements for only 
40,000 of its members. 

But then farm labourers are not a 
significant jiolitical force. The small 
farmers at whom Mr Sidki aimed his 
latest largcs.se look for leadership to 
one of tlie prime minister’s chief rivals, 
Mr Saved Marei, a former minister of 
agriculture and now first secretary' of 
the Arab Socialist Union. Mr Sidki’s 
op])()ncnts, who have given liim a rough 
ride from the beginning, arc now multi¬ 
plying their charges of expediency and 
ojjjx^rtunism. And senior economists 
expound their feaiT> of a sharp infla¬ 
tionary rise. 

Some of Mr Sidki’s promises refer to 
allocations already contained in the 
budget ; others, such as the new univer- 
.sities, are not for the immediate future. 
Even so, government spending is rising 
fast. The prime minister, who has 
always been both optimistic and expan¬ 
sionist, maintains that production is 
showing such improvement that the 
country can afford the extra expendi¬ 
ture. Rut can it also afford a war ? 
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From Moscow 
to Miami 


Washington, DC 


The week’s least startling piece of news 
is that President Nixon has now enougli 
delegates coninvitted to him to ensure 
Ills non 1 illation as Republican candi¬ 
date for the PresiidcrM'y when fiis party 
convenition meets at Miami Beach in 
Aui>-us't, TueseJay’s primary elections 
(the Republican ones to wliich under¬ 
standably little attention is lieing jxiid) 
converted this from a moral certainty 
iio a formal one. Mr Nixon tended liis 
alliances with the factional and regional 
Republican leaders too well to give 
Congressman A.dibrook or Congress¬ 
man McClaskey, his challengers from 
right and left, a chance. Mr McCloskcy, 
attractive campaigner a^ he is, was 
fairly lucky ito get renominated for 
Congress in his northern CaJiifornian 
di-stricit. 

Not mucih uncertainty rctiiains to 
enliven the presidential politics of the 
Republican party this summer or it.s 
convention in late .Augu.st. Its jilatform, 
die statement of policies with which 
the party goes to the country, has still 
to i)e written, but the chainnan of the 
platform committee, Congressman John 
Rhodes of Arizona, expressed on Tues¬ 
day, to nobody’s surprise, his expecta¬ 
tion that it would be “ favourable to 
tlie Presidemt’s position on practically 
every item to be considered.” The ques¬ 
tion of the Vice Presidency remains and 
here -the Prewident is doing his bit to 
keep at least a trace of tension alive. 

Mr John Connally, bairely departed 
from the Treasury, was sent off this 
week on a world tour in a manner 
calculated to keep speculation going 
about a possible future as Vice Presi¬ 
dent for hiim. Still, no sign is visible of 
any fall from grace by the incumbent, 
Mr Agnew. It would be normal for 
•the President to retain his freedom of 
decision aiboutthe Vice Presidency until 
the moment of his own renoniinatian in 
August. This, presumably, Is what he 


is doing although, given Mr Nixon's 
proven fondness for diplomatic .sur- 
[)nses, nobody can be Cjuite sure that 
Mr (^onnallv is not up to something 
else on his liavel.*,. 

Meanwhile itlic President can focus 
Ills attention, such of it as he can spare 
from great power di])lornacy, on the 
real target, the general election on 
Novenilx?!' 7th. Presidents are always 
being told that a faiiJure to obtain 
rc-election if they seek it is inconceiv¬ 
able for them and irideed die campaign 
advantages enjoyed by incumbent 
Presidents are massive. But they do not 
alw’ays believe the reassuring words : it 
is wOTtii remembering the thoroughness 
with whicli in 1964, when everything 
possible was in his favour, IVesident 
Johnson left absoh^tely nothing to 
chance. iVesident Nixon faces uncer¬ 
tainties far beyond anything Mr 
Johnson faced then and probably 
greater than Mr Johnson had to think 
of in 1968, when he decided not to 
run again for the office. 

Only last month Mr John Mitchell, 
President Nixon’s campaign chief, was 
expressing with apparent cheerfulness 
the hojie that the President would get 
Mr George McGovern to run agaiast, 
though without any noticeable confi¬ 
dence that it woulld happen. Now that 
Mr McGovern is Inis mostt likely o]>pon- 
ent, it must matter to Mr Nixon to 
know why he has made such aston- 
dsshing progress in such a brief rime 
from die status of woolly idt!!ali.st, 
debarred from the hope of political suc¬ 
cess by his lack of glamour and liis 
rustic simplicity, 'to his new position as 
the .ruthless juggernaut of Democratic 
politics. Apart from the effectiveness 
of the McGovern organisation the 
students of poldfics have begun to specu¬ 
late that some kind of change is at 
work in the response of the American 
electorate to political campaigns. It is 



Nixon ex machine 


this iKMSvibility that confronts Mr Nixon 
witli uncertainty, the fear of encounter¬ 
ing unfatfioiiiahJc depths whidi the 
familiar insigdvt.'i may not quite pluml) 
and the tiaditJona) campaign lechni- 
cjiies may fail to manage. 

In (Jaliforniia, so fur as anvl>ody can 
make out, the majoiity of Deino(!rats 
sini])ly decided that, of the candidates 
offered them, Mr MeXiovern came 
closest to being 'the kind of man they 
wanted. What they liked about him 
seemed 'to lie thait he was different from 
what they were used to. Mr McXkivern 
li£is l>elieved all along that this hanker¬ 
ing for somelxKly different would come 
'to liis aid ; Inis usual campaign speech 
consisttxl essentially of an appeal to it 
and he seems to have judged correctly. 

Mr Nixon cannot l(x>k new or differ- 
ervt—for all that he is pursuing policies, 
forejgn and domestic, that arc in 
importaiit respects the diametrical 
opjxxsi'te of what might have been 
expected from his record before he was 
elected President, He has nev'er learnt 
to warm the hearts of 'the public and 
it is probably too late for ham to start. 
All he can offer is success. For this 
purfxise trip to Moscow was prob¬ 
ably even more iniportanjt than his trip 
'to Peking : there he was on the tele¬ 
vision screens day after day signing 
agireements with one Soviet leader after 
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anaiiirr wfiile the rn>wcl of clii^ni'taries 
lofiked .soJerrinly on. 

Just the at*reft'llicrUs mean is 

Tiot easy, jyfiven rlicir mostly technical 
charactf'i, for orclinaTy ,|jecple to under¬ 
stand, hut they are inclined to l»t 4 ieve 
it when they are told that the elicct is 
to j>rorirote peace and inipi'ove the 
world’^s prospects. An ohIi‘»’intj Cionu:ress 
helped Mr Nixon to ruh the rnessa.^e 
in hy rcceiyint; him in a joiint .sess.ion 
within half an hour of his arrival from 
Warsaw, by helicopter on the Capitril 
steps. Not many people notice on 
these occasions how many of 'the 
assemblage are not Senators or Con¬ 
gressmen at all : the respectful applause 
looks and sounds just the .same. 

Mr Nixon pleaded earnes'tly for his 
arms I'kmta'tion agreements, evidently 
aware that a good deal of criticism 
was coming—from tlic champions of big 
defence for the numerical superiority 
conceded to the Russians in missile 
launchers, and j)articularly in sub¬ 
marines, and from the Iiiberals for the 
fact, already becoming evident, that 
the defence Injdget, far from contract¬ 
ing, is afiout to expand. 

But the debate will be hard to fol¬ 
low and the President must 1 k‘ assumed 
to have more initiatives in mind to take 
the place of the Kremlin ceremonies 
and the congressional welcome as they 
fade from meniorv. Hiis two chief areas 
of unfinislhed business, to be attended 
to before he can go to the country in 
the autumn wndi tihe gloivv of success 
and the dignity of achicveinent, are the 
domestic economy and the Indochinese 
war. The economy is reviving all right 
and the irate of firice inflation has duly 
slowed dow'ii wince last year, but unem¬ 
ployment sticks o}>s‘tinately at 3.9 per 
cent of the lalx>ur force (seasonally 
adju.sted). This Jagging of the unem¬ 
ployment rate behind the recovery rate 
may be nor-mal, but not e'Tr\'^lw>dv is 
(juite sure. 

Before he can claim to have brought 
the war in Indochina to an end as he 
promised, President Nixon has -to get 
rhe North Vietti'amese -to accept his 
terms, or .some terms, and it has to be 
assumed that he has a strategy' to over¬ 
come their reluctajice. ()ne part of tlie 
strategy' wa:s presumably, !>y his visiits 

Peking and M0.SOOW, to isolate Hanoi 
diplomatically and in t)his he has had 
some sucress. Another part is the min- 
iiV' and bombing, which the North 
V H inaniesc* have begun to admit are 
clanirtPiing'theni gravely. The third part 
is a matter' for s-peculation, since 
nobody w”!!! talk openly aljout it. But 
die impre:sian does e\i«^t that Pr esident 
Nixon s talks in the Kremlin mav have 


induced the Soviet government to make 
an effort to f>ersuade ithe North Viet¬ 
namese to conclude peace. What the 
Soviet government is not expected to 
do is to admit that that is what it is 
doing. 'Phe idea that Vietnam would 
not be an issue in the 1972 campaign 
has proved to he an illusion and Mr 
Nixon, more than he needs anything 
needs [)eace to ensure his re- 
(‘lectioh. 


ELEaiON 72 

Humphrey fades 

Los Angeles 

It will now take a miracle to stop 
Senator McCIovern frenn getting the 
Democratic [rresidential nomination at 
Miami Beach in July. Yet Ire is the 
man who, a few months ago, w'as 
treated witli scarce Iv veiled contempt 
and w'ho, it was agreed, stood no 
serious chance of winning. I’here were 
tears in the eyes of many of his lieuten¬ 
ants as his supporters cheered him 
deliriously in llic Los Angeles Pallad¬ 
ium in the early hours of Wednesday 
morning. The scale of Mr McCfOvern's 
victory in Cialifornia was, however, 
considcrahlv less than had been 
predicted ; be won only 44 fier cent of 
the votes to 39 per cent for Mr Hum- 
jihrey. But in California the winner, 
i>y however small a margin, takes all 
the state’s 271 delegates to the conven¬ 
tion. With the IOC) or so other delegates 
that he collected this week, in New 
Jersey, New Mexico and South 
Dakota, Senator McCxovern now has 
over 900 out of the 1,309 delegates 


needed to clinch the nomination. 

It will no doubt be argued for many 
months exactly what effect the publi¬ 
cation of Mr Mervin Field’s California 
poll had orr the outcome of the 
struggle. Some conseciuences are 
undeniable. First, {y prophe.sying a 
massive Mc(iovern sweep with a 
majority of 20 per cent, it robbed Mr 
Mc( lovern of some of the splendour of 
his victory. Secondly, the pcVIl had a 
devastating effect on the morale of 
the Humphrey organLsation. 

Mr Humphrey just did not believe 
the poll but the atmosphere in his Cali¬ 
fornian heacUiuarters last week was one 
of almost com[>lete despair. His staff 
thought that they were facing not 
defeat but total humiliation. Mr Field’s 
])oll also had an effect on Mr 
McCovern’s organi.sation, slackening 
the vigour of its campaign. 

Mr McLIovern’s clo.sest advisers did 
not believe that they were on the verge 
of the sort of victory predicted hy 
Mr Field. Their own canvass did not 
indicate, for instance, anything 
approaching the iwo-to-one lead in the 
black community shown by Mr Field ; 
m fact the black vole sf)lit almost 
evenly. But it is hard to ])lay down the 
significance of good news in the clos¬ 
ing stages of a critical election 
campaign. 

Nevertheless it would be foolish to 
belittle Mr McCiovern’s victory in 
California. Certainly Mr Humphrey 
carried Los Angeles county, thanks to 
Ins support from blue-collar workers, 
but Mr McGovern ran strongly in 
most other areas of the state. For the 
first lime he demonstrated conclusively 
that he could obtain powerful support 
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from the black community and he also 
scored an impressive victory over Mr 
Humphrey among the Mexican- 
Americans. Once again he polled 
strongly in just those suburban areas 
that a Democrat will have to carry if 
he is to stand any chance of defeating 
President Nixon in November. 

For Mr Humphrey it was a painful 
night. The old trouper had fought 


a hard battle—^and perhaps his last— 
and he had done rather better than 
most of his supporters had believed 
possible. But Mr Humphrey always 
knew that he had to win in California 
if ne was to stand any serious chance 
of stopping Mr McGovern. 

It is, perhaps, just possible that he 
might have done the trick if he had 
sanctioned the sort of campaign that 


some of his advisers had pressed on 
him—a blistering, highly personal 
battle, raising fears about the ( onse- 
quences of a McGovern victory. After 
his first television debate it looked as 
though he might be going to do just 
that. 

But, by the time of the third television 
debate on Sunday, which came on the 
heels of the Field poll, Mr Humphrey 


What can be learned from McGovern 


In past presidential primaries a 
British election agent, confronted by the 
quality of political organisation avail¬ 
able to any candidate in California, 
could have afforded to walk away with 
a superior grin. Organisation in the 
precincts (wards) was woefully weak.; 
candidates relied primarily on powerful 
television and radio advertising cam¬ 
paigns and well planned meetings with 
special interest groups and ethnic 
minorities. The experts all agreed that 
a tightly knit precinct organisation in 
every major community was out of the 
question in a state as large as California. 

liikc many other comfortable judg¬ 
ments of the past that notion has now 
been destroyed. An experienced British 
political organiser, examining the 
McGovern operation in Palo Alto, 
would be deeply impressed by its 
quality—both in its personnel and its 
techniques. The first thing that is 
remarkable about this campaign is the 
man in charge ; to put it as politely as 
possible, he is rather 2-bovc the quality 
of a person iioimally involved in poli¬ 
tical organisation in Britain. Until two 
years ago Mr Paul Garrett, a quietly 
spoken man of 48, was at the head of 
satellite system testing at the Lockheed 
Aircraft Corporation. He left that job 
just after Mr Nixon’s intervention in 
Cambodia to work for a peace candi¬ 
date for Congress. For several months 
now he has been working on the 
McGovern campaign full time, living off 
his savings. 

His first problem was to raise money, 
with the help of a small group of 
friends. A 70-ycar-old retired woman 
teacher organised fund-raising coffee 
parties; well over 100 have now taken 
place. The wife of an electrical engineer 
drew up a mailing list of nearly 3,000 
names and sent them a financial 
appeal; and a political science profes¬ 
sor produced a newsletter which was 
sent to those who subscribed and to 
«her supporters. And then there were 
jumble sales on garage forecourts and 
an art raffle at Stanford University. 
Mr Garrett has raised well over 
$50,000 so far. 

Mr Garrett’s second problem was to 
set up his canvassing operation. Once 


Pa/o Alto 

again the mailing list was used and an 
appeal for help made to nearby Stan¬ 
ford. But, unlike other McGovern 
organisations on the fringes of university 
centres, Mr Garrett was determined to 
obtain broader-based support, however 
helpful student labour might be ; this 
was fortunate for him because the 
respon.se from Stanford was rather 
below expectations. 

Four times a week training sessions for 
volunteer canvassers were held in local 
.school rooms ; at each, one Icctitrcr 
spoke on the technique of canvassing 
while another addressed himself to the 
is.sues of the campaign. The canvassers 
were a.skcd to identify voters on the 
.scale of one to four, depending on the 
degree of supjx)rt for Mr McGovern, 
and were also a.sked to discover what 
issties troubled the voter. This informa¬ 
tion was marked on the canvass card so 
that a letter could be sent enclosing 
a .statement of the candidate’s position 
on that issue. Eventually Mr Garrett 
had a trained canvassing force of over 
i,(KK) locally recruited people, one for 
every 70 Democratic voters in the area, 
a quite incredible number by the 
standards of any British election cam¬ 
paign. Mr Garrett was able to direct 
Negro workers into the black neighbour¬ 
hoods of East Palo Alto and blue-collar 
workers and their wives into Mountain 
View, where large numbers of Ixickheed 
workers live. 


In neither party in a British election 
would Mr Garrett have been in (‘harg<‘ 
of such an importani operation. This 
is one of the better features of the 
American primary .system ; a man of 
ability can break through the political 
hierarchy and achieve, with remarkable 
speed, a position of substantial jx)wer. 
Indeed one of Mr McGovern’s great 
assets this yeai was that he was opposed 
by virtually all llu’ political profe.s- 
sionals. He w'as c<^inpellcti to creati' an 
amateur orgaiii-sation on the basis of tin* 
devoted help of men such a.s Mr 
(Jarrett, many of whom had not been 
involved in any major capacity in ]>a.st 
elections. Some, like Mr Garrett, had 
.substantial managerial experience, 
inhers were simply highly intelligent 
young men who sat down and w'orketl 
out new techniques for campaigning. 

In Britain, neither party has seriously 
re-examined its canvassing rcchniqne.s 
in the past decade ; nor has the Labour 
parly considered how it is to rebiiilfl 
its seriously depleted finances. It is 
just possible that the ex iraorcJ inary 
siicce.ss of the McGovern campaign may 
encourage the British parties to reassess 
their organisational methods. Even if 
they do, both have to face one highly 
uncomfortable fact ; neither at present 
has any pro.spcct of obtaining the same 
dedicated support in Britain that 
thousands of intelligent men and women 
are giving as McGovern volunteers. 



Volunteers for McGovern 
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f)ad nearly f^iven up the .struggle, 
lie made little eflort to get to grips 
with his rival. .\s for Mr MeOovern, 
he was perferlly f)repared to coast 
alonti witliout making any attempt to 
raise the temperature. At limes, indeed, 
he afipeaied to f>e so relaxed, and so 
quick t.o join in an\ laughter, that it 
seemed that he might have been a 
member of a studio audience that had 
wandered cm to the set in error. 

But the (entral problem that faceil 
Mr Humphrey at the end of the cam¬ 
paign, as It did at the beginning, w'as 
that Mr Mcf.iovxun seemed to repres¬ 
ent the ])oliti('s of hope and the future 
while the former \^ice President was 
imprisoned by the failures and defeats 
of the Johnson years. Senator 
Mr(Jr)vcrn appeared to stand for prin¬ 
ciple, Senator Humphrey for the wearv 
old political tricks of the jiast. Every 
lime Mr Humphrey was confronted 
with a rhoice he took the .soft ordion- 
endorsing special lunch boxes fnr Jewish 
children during the Florida primary 
and repeatedly backing .schemes for pro¬ 
fligate ejcpenditurc of public money tt) 
keej> jobs in Clalifornia. This device cer¬ 
tainly kept down the numbers of white 
blue-collar workers voting for Mr 
McCiovern in Los Angeles, but they 
are in any event a minority in 
(California, although an iinfjortant 
element in the national coalition that 
is the Deniocratic ])arty. 

But Mr Humphrey's approach not 
only repelled those who felt that they 
were going to be ])rivileged to pay the 
hill, but it alsc3 confirmed the worst 
fears of many of die young, who 
believed that there was a higlier duly 
among politicians than to scrub around 
for votes by making commitments that 
led to follies in the past. Mr McGovern 
appeared to stand for an altogether 
more hoimurable position in politics and 
this brought into existence on his side 
the most powerful army of political 
volunteers ever assembled in an Ameri- 
c an election campaign. 


Taxes: more or 
less? _ 

Ai though only one industrialised 
countj-y (Japan) hands a smaller 
pToportioii of its gross national product 
to the lax-collerlor than the United 
Slates, indignation that some million¬ 
aires still get off* scot-fre.e and that 
other rich men and corporations fail 
to carry their share of the burden has 
turned into a burning election issue ; 
it has been one of the strongest \veapons 



Ehriichman: New taxes ? Not on your tife 


in Senator McCJovern’s annoury. In 
Gongres.s a dozen Democrats are 
.s|x^nsoring a bill which would .set a 
niiniiniiin tax on income exceeding 
$12,000 a year ; Senator M('X.iovern 
would go farthei- He would impose, 
as well, a tax of 77 per cent on 
inheritances exceeding $f)Oo,oou and 
would sweej) away all the lax benefits 
voted to businf'ss in the [Mst decade, 
including the investment tax credit, 
accepting the risk that this would 
imperil economic growth. 

By comparison, the chairman of the 
Ways aiuJ Means C'ommirtee m the 
House ol Representatives, Mr Wilbur 
Mills, has a modest proposal. He wants 
Gongre.ss to examine, in an orderly 
way, of the tax concessions now 
granted, a third of them each \Tar, 
starting m January, 1974. To keejr 
(k)ngress uji to .scratch he has intro¬ 
duced a bill which would let the 
jrreferenres and exemptions expire 
unless Gongress met liis deadlines and 
reinstated them, in wliolc or in part. 
An identical bill has 'l>een introduced 
in the Senate by Mr Mansfield, the 
Democratic leader there. Some tax 
reformers would like to make their 
prnjrosals veto-proof by attaching them 
to the 'bill raising the limit on the 
public debt, which must l>e passed by 
June [jotli if the government is not to 
l>e jiaralysed. The chairman of the 
Senate’s Finance (Committee opposes 
this approach. In any case this is not 
Mr Mills’.s way. 

Rather ungratefully, the Administra¬ 
tion has received his proposal coldly. It 
fears that an impression that a host of 
special tax preferences might expire 
would rock the economy. In fact, if 
all these concessions were allowed to 
lapse, the federal revenues might 


benefit to the tune of some $77 billion 
a year and the Administration would 
not l?e looking down a long corridor 
of ajjproaching budget deficits. But 
110 one, certainly not Mr Mills, expects 
this. (longress would not vote, nor the 
voters tolerate, anything so drastic. 
Owner-occupiers woukJ, for examine, 
be the chief sufferers. 'The experts of 
the Brookings Institution, w^hich 
recently piiblislied its annual volume 
based on the 1974 budget, .suggest that 
$10 billion a year i.s the most which 
luiglit be .'aved for tiie I’reasury- 
little moi'e than half the deficit 
predicted for tlic fiscal year 197;'). 
Neveitheless some such overhaul of tax 
jjrefcrenrcs is jnobably necessary if 
only a political prelude to what 
many economists believe must be a 
general uicrca.se in taxes. The only 
alternative seems to be reenurs*' t(» 
inflation if new social programmes, such 
as licalth In.surance, arc to be launched. 

Understandably, in an election year, 
the Administration denies tliat it lias 
any new taxes m mind or rather, 

Mr Ehriichman, a presidential spokes¬ 
man, qualified the statement, any in¬ 
creased burden on taxjjavers 'hhis 
would leave room for honouring the 
FrTsident’s commitment to ease the 
sharp pinch of firopertv taxes (rate.s) 
by an increa.^'C elsewhere. But the next 
President, whoever he is, is unlikely to 
be able t«i .sideslc]) the issue of fiigher 
taxes now lliat spending by the federal 
goveriiTnent for social purposes is 
growing faster than federal revenues. 

Thinking black 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN SAN FRANCISCO 

Ac(juittal did not soften Miss Angela 
Davis’s criticism of -American justice. 
But she did exemjit from attack the 
all-white jury which found her inno¬ 
cent of murder, kidnapping or con¬ 
spiracy. Miss Davis, the tall, black 
communist and philosopher whose face 
is better known around the world than 
that of most Hollywood actresses, dec¬ 
lared the jury to be “ of the people ” 
and not of the oppressive American 
judicial .sy.stem. The jurors at the end 
seemed her allies. They embraced her, 
wT4)t with joy and went to drink cham¬ 
pagne at her victory party following 
the 11-week trial in San Jose, 
California. 

With hindsight, it seems that the 
master .stroke in Miss Davis’s defence 
was the acceptance of a jury of whites 
only. This jury, according to one 
observei, became “radicalised” in the 
same way as did the stolid white 
Continued on page 60 
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This announcement appears as a mailer of record only 


$70,000,000 



Korea Exchange Bank 

Seoul, Korea 


7-year term loan 


This loan has been arranged by 

Morgan (niaranty Trust Company Bankers Trust Company 

of New York 


and provided by 


Morgan Guaranty Trust Company 

of New York 


Bankers Trust Company 


Bank of Montreal (Bahamas & Caribbean) Ltd. The First National Bank of Chicago 
Franklin National Bank Irving Trust Company 

Manufacturers Hanover Trust Company Marine Midland Bank—New York 

The Royal Bank of Canada 


American Express International Banking Co. The Fidelity Bank 

Tlie National Shawmut Bank of Boston 


Bank Mees & Hope N.V. The Connecticut Bank and Trust Company 

National Bank of North America 





ABOUT TWAIs AM 
CAN YOU SERI 
ANYONE ELSE^E 


We can’t imagine you prefer to eat 
what you’re given.j||^ ::^ 

When TWA ^^||||^^ 

offers you the ^ -fUfM 

choice of three 


mam courses in 
economy. 

Or sit in an 

When TWA has the new twin-seat 
(two across or a couch if the plane’s 
not full). On all our 707’s. 





And surely, you don’t want to gaze 
at the clouds. 

When TWA offers a choice of two 
films.* 



Or fly in an 
old 707. 

When TWA 
has just spent 
some £10 million 
refitting an entire 
fleet of planes. 




ASSADOR SERVKE 

usciTFiywirH 

ONOMYSERVKE? 


And we can’t think you’d rather 

have your 
luggage exposed 
on a trolley. 

When TWA 
rs. 

Finally we’re certain you won’t 
want to end up in a terminal in New 
York with twenty-eight other airlines. 

When TWA has its own terminal 
for TWA passengers only. 



Or change airlines in America. 
When TWA flies to thirty-six 


cities in the USA every day. 




Maybe we’re biased, but we can’t f 
understand anyone flying by another 
airline. 


When you can fly by TWA’s 
Ambassador Service for the same price* 
Ask any Travel Agent. 



lATA REQUIRES US TO MAKE A NOMINAL CHARGE FOR IN-FUGHT ENTERTAINMENT. AND FOR ALCOHOUC BEVERAGES IN ECONOMY CLASS 
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The jury that " thought black " 


Continuid from page 56 
middle-class Ainciicans who returned 
verdicts of not s^uilty at the Berrigan 
brothers’ conspiracy trial in Harris¬ 
burg, Pennsylvania, earliei this year. 
According to this theory, tliesc ordinary- 
whites feel out of touch with the 
governmental and legal establishment ; 
they dislike informers and circumstan¬ 
tial evidence and they sympathise with 
underdogs. Thus when the leader of 
Miss Davis’s defence team, Mr Leo 
Branton, a brilliant black lawyer from 
Los Angeles, exjjlained her hasty 
flight from San Francisco and two 
months in hiding after the shooting at 
the Marin County courthouse in 
August, 1970, lie asked the jury to 
“ think black." Tlius they would under¬ 
stand the fear that would send any 
Negro into hiding. The jury complied. 

The prosecution representing the 
State of C^alifornia based its case on 
one unchallenged fact: that Miss Davis 
bought the guns which young Jonathan 
Jackson used when he walked into the 
Marin County courtroom, handed arms 
to black convicts who were on trial 
and took the judge and four others 
as hostages. Jonathan was given the 
gurjs, according to the prosecution, bv 
\liss Davis because of her uncontrol¬ 
lable love for his brother, George 
Jackson, one of the so-called Soledad 
brillliers, wlio.se cause she had cham- 
piMifd. 'The prosecution then specu¬ 
la! t-d that Miss Davis and Jonathan 
Ic'ci intended to ust' the hostages to 
g;ii!i (ieorge’s release. What happened 
iijvteud was that Jonathan, the kid- 
iu(})j)cd judge and two black convicts 
sho't dead in a battle with ]x>lice. 

1 lie defence contended successfully 
that Miss Davis was too intelligent to 
have })lanned sndi an unworkable plot 
or ha\»' implicated herself in it so 
obviiaeK 1 hi* salesrnr.n who sold her 
one of th*' guns two days before the 
shooting was produced as a witneiJs ; 
he testified dial she had been casual 
and open, even to the extent of giving 
an admirer her autograph. It also 


('ailed witnesses who declared that Miss 
Davis was with them in San Franci.sco 
the day before the crime, contradicting 
prosecution evidence that she had been 
seen, with Jonathan, near the court¬ 
house in Marin County. 

'Fhe capture, the 16 months’ impris- 
oninent and the trial of Miss Davis 
have made one of the costliest ventures 
in American criminology. 'I'he trial 
alone cost the State of California 
$800,000. Now Miss Davis’s future 
course is unclear. She has a large, 
devoted following, and not only among 
blacks. At 28, she is a commi'tted 
revolutionary but one who has 
demonstrated the value of good 
manners and patience with the judicial 
process. In her forthcoming vnotory 
tour and in whatever .she does, how¬ 
ever, like other American public 
figures she will have to show some 
concern for her physical safety. 

Pity Ford ? _ 

On the face of it, tlie Ford Motor 
Company is the victim of the Clean 
Air Act of 1970 and of bad luck. Ford 
has been forbidden to sell the new 
1973 motor cars that it should begin 
turning out next month because the 
advance models on which air pollution 
tests were conducted had been given 
extra maintenance which was not 
reported to the Environmental 
Protection Agency. The 60 test 
vehicles had had spark plugs changed, 
carburettors adjusted and other care 
w'hich could have reduced their 
emission of pollutants below that of the 
ordinary 1973 models that will actually 
go on tne roads. Tlie company acknow¬ 
ledged the improppioty, blamed it on 
some engineers and lllicn compounded 
its embarrassment by admitting that 
last year t(X) some test models had 
“ some things ” done to them which 
should have been reported. 

What in fact the incident has done 
is to reveal the weakness of the EPA 
and the power of the motor industry. 


If Ford were to shut down its plants 
and stop producing 1973 cars until 
new test models were driven the man¬ 
datory 50,000 miles required by the 
federal government for tests of emis¬ 
sions, 160,000 workers would be laid 
off*. That would not please the Nixon 
Administration with an election coining 
up. And if Ford built the cars but 
kept them in Detroit, waiting for 
certification, there would be no room 
to store them. So Mr William Ruckels- 
haus, the EPA’s administrator who 
would dearly love to be thought of as 
the fierce leader of an uncompromising 
new agency, had to weaken. Ford will 
be allowed to priKluce the 1973 cars 
and to .ship them to dealers w-hile the 
tests are re-run, as long as the dealers 
do not sell them until valid certificates 
are granted, probably in September 
Enforcing clean air standards, how¬ 
ever, is the art of the possible, 11 le 
EPA has neither the staff, money nor 
expertise to be sure that both domestic 
and foreign cars meet all of the exact¬ 
ing standards required by law. Apart 
fmni brief tests, all the EPA can do is 
'to rely’ on evidence supplied by the 
manufacturers themselves. 

In the same way, Mr Ruckelshaus 
has had to ask the states to submit 
their owm plans for meeting the new 
federal standards on ai/ pollution 
which Congress wants to be in effect 
W ^975* Some states say that they 
cannot make the grade by then and 
Mr Ruckelshaus has given them two- 
year delays. The reason again is the 
motor car. If states were to ban cars 
from some large cities by 1975, their 
only alternative miglu he to increase 
the numbers of public buses, which 
also foul the air. A reminder to Mr 
Ruckelshaus not to surrender to pres¬ 
sure from special interests came from a 
federal court last week. The judge 
ruled that the EPA must not approve 
any state’s plan for meeting federal air 
standards if the effect were actually to 
lower the state’s existing standards. 

Busing check 

FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

The federal appeals court in Richmond, 
Virginia, has eased the dilemma of 
liberal, northern members of Congress 
over busing with a ruling which limits 
the moving of children to schools out- 
.side their neighbourhood to decrease 
racial segregation. In Richmond a 
federal judge had concluded, for the 
first time, that the only way to desegre¬ 
gate the mostly-black schools of the 
city was to consolidate them with those 
of the mostly-white surrounding 
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suburbs. A judge in Detroit adopted 
the same approach and it appeared to 
be in the offing in Indianapolis and 
other cities, north and south. White 
voters in the suburbs were anything but 
happy with the prospect and looked to 
Clongrcss to prevent tlic courts from 
“ going too far,” something which the 
President said that they were doing 
when he proposed a moratorium on 
court-ordered busing. 

This ]Hopr)sa] remains in (ommittee 
but some members of tlie House of 
Representatives arc still trying to 
stiffen the anti-huslng ameridnients 
attached to the higher education bill. 
Now (Jongressrrjeii who are caught in a 
conflict between tlie political realities 
and their own liberal instincts will find 
it easier to argue that the courts can 
be relied upon to f)roceed cautiously. 

Tti a five-to-cme decision the Rich¬ 
mond appeals court reversed Judge 
Robert Merliige and said that he was 
wrong in projjosing to intermingle 
students and teachers across the boun¬ 
daries between the city and its suburbs. 
Unlike the di.strict judge, the appeals 
court held that the last traces of state- 
sanctioned segregration fiad been 
eliminated in Richrnorurs schools. 
Judge Merhige may yet he sustained hv 
the Supreme Court, which has given 
federal judges a broad range of 
authority to dismantle racially-scparatc 
schools ; hut it cannot consider the case 
until after the elections. 

For ardent integrationists, the ruling 
is a serious setback. Ju dges would have 
only limited mcan.s of desegregating the 
sdiools in the increasinglv black big 
cities if munici})al boundaries could not 
be crossed ; in Detroit Judge Steplien 
Roth has said that the con.solidation of 
school districts is the only fair and 
practical way to integrate the schools 
in a metropolitan area. Under the 
appeal court’s ruling, moreover, the 
mere existence of mostly black city 
schools surrounded by overwhelmingly 
white suburban ones could not be taken 
as an indication that the Constitution 
was being violated. Obviously, the final 
word will have to come from the 
Supreme Court, But for the moment 
the ruling shakes the easy assumption 
^at racial integration always triumphs 
in the federal courts. 

Costly proposition 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN CALIFORNIA 

There are 20 states which permit their 
voters to become direct lawmakers 
themselves by using the ballot to by¬ 
pass their legislatures. Californian 
voters chose on Tuesday not to exer¬ 


cise tliat power when they rejected 
overwhelmingly a fierce anti-j>ollulion 
measure called Proposition q. It was 
the most expensive campaign that the 
state had seen since the over 

a political issue. To oppose the Clean 
Kiivironnient Initiativ^e, as the proposi¬ 
tion was known, almost $2rn was 
(’onlrihuted hy industry, coinmunica- 
tioiis, power and oil romfianies, 
chemical manufacturers, hanks and 
organised labour. I'he sum was greatei 
than tliat spent in Cialifornia l>v either 
of the tw'o major contestants for the 
1 )emocrat ic nominations. 

The environment initiative grew out 
of anti-pollution measures which have 
been before the Ckilifornian legislature. 
These have throwm virtualK all of 
business and industry and many trade 
unions into a defensive coalition against 
the anti-technology, anti-growtli forces 
whicli gathered f,oo,c>oo .signatures to 
put Proposition <) on the ballot. The 
most drastic anti-pollution measure 
ever proposed in any stale, the 
prof)Osition w'ould have banned new 
permits for ofl-shore drilling for oil, 
called a halt to the building of nuclear 
flower stations, forbidden the use of 
DDT, required tliat lead be removed 
from petrol hy 1976 and sharply 
restricted the amount of sulphur 
allowed in diesel fuels. It would also 
have barred anyone w'ho owned even 
one share in the motor car, oil or other 
air-contaminating industries from any 
part in regulating pollution. 

The outraged opposition, which 
included most of the press, claimed 
that Profiosition 9 would bring 
California's economy to a halt. The 
restriction on diesel fuel would have 
meant tliat in less than two years there 
would be a shortage for CCalifornia’s 
lorries and buses. The ban against oil 
drilling would have brought an immense 
loss of taxes to the state as well as 
a cut in oil supplies just w'hen they 
were much needed. A moratoiium on 
nuclear develof)ment might interrupt 
the supply of electricity. 

Although parts of Proposition 9 
were sound and resembled the new’ 
federal restrictions on pollution or 
called for desirable protection for 
health, it also included sanctions so 
inflexible and punitive that conserva¬ 
tionists were divided over endorsing it. 
The defeat of Proposition 9 is not 
the end of the battle. Out of Cali¬ 
fornia’s 1,620 miles of seashore, barely 
200 mile.s remain open to the public. 
Conservationists will fighi in the 
Noveiitber election to keep diese coast- 
lands under public control by putting 
another pmposition on the ballot then. 


Exchange swings 

New York 

The revamped board of the New York 
Stork KxA'liansJe will fealure a black 
luaii and a woman a,*) well. lUit ihal is 
ju^t about UN fai' as the e\(‘Iiaiige\ new 
jjrogM'ssiveness g<K*s. Lhider whai the 
exchange < alK an historie ])lan for the 
hroail itxviL’animation of its governing 
liu* old vi-inan boartl of 
govenioi'^, ahno',i ('ntijvi> drawn from 
within the secu^^Ut'^ indu^'tj'y', i.s to he 
'ref)l:iced hy ' 2 o directors and r chair¬ 
man, ol wlioni io ar#‘ sufiposed to he 
pubiie ineinhers ; hut no few'er than 
seven of the 10 will l)e business chiefs. 

'J'he change in the .structure of the 
governing lx>ard wli> one of the rccom- 
niendations in the re]>orl on the .securi¬ 
ties industries submitted la.st year hy 
Mr William McCdiesney Martin, 
desigiK'd to reduce the clubbiness of the 
exchange and make it more responsive 
to tlie public’s needs. The 10 public 
directors, the report suggested, should 
indlude representatives of the corn- 
[lanies listed on the exchange and 
representaitives 01 all segments oif the 
investing public, including financia'l 
•in.stitutions, .such as mutual funds (unk 
trusts), bank.s, trust companies and 
insurance companies. 

'I'he list of nominees announced by 
the exchange patently fails to do this 
exce]>t in the most token way. The 
investing public is represented by Mr 
Jerome Holland, the black .Nmerican 
arnlias.sador to Sweden ; Mrs Juanita 
Kre[>s, profe.ssoi of economics at Duke 
University : and Mr William Green- 
ough, chairman of the 'Feachers Insur¬ 
ance and Anrmi‘t\ Association and the 
College Retirement Equities Fund. And 
that is it. I’lie rest of the public half of 
the projxwied board consisits of such 
chamjiions of the small investor as Mr 
James Roche, former chairman of 
tlie (ieneral Motors Corporation and 
Ml' Robert SarnoflT, chairman of 
Radio Corporation of America. 

Sur^irisingly, Mr Martin ha^ gone on 
record voicing approved of tlie new 
board. But perhaps his long acquaint¬ 
ance with ithe securities industry has 
made him a realist, grateful that the 
exchange has followed his blueprint at 
adl. For the fact is that, kneaded by an 
increasingly aler<t Securities and 
Exchange Commission and stung by the 
aggressive po.sture of some of tllie 
.smaller exchanges, the grand old 
New York Stock Exchange is having to 
move with unaccustomed speed to pre¬ 
serve its position as the leading 
.securities market in America. 
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The Mandarin in 
Hong Kong: Where luxury 
has a gentle touch and 
a warm smile. 

I ho [lost liutols 111 tho woM 1 J 
bonst u loo,ion o! people to look atloi \ oio 
spleiulid lood and siiporh do^'oi. 

The Maiidai'iii in Hoiil’ Kono 
oan give von so i no thing inoio. Mere, in tli]\ 
gloaming, toomino oit\' wiieio aiioiont li ad it ions 
dvocll beside modem seiena's, 
we eall that some tiling 
"Bun chi v'ti Kwai" 

It means sinrpK . the leehng oI returning home, 

'Ihe gentle smiling people oi 
The Mandarin have eieated tins teelmg. 

We wvnild like \s,)U to experience it bn \oiiiseil. 



C.iCTiei al Miinacer; IV icr .SnenwJ 
C's'-npcraitnu Menrber linc!-conhiient:il Uriels 
C at)lcs. Mandaon lloni.' Konc 
lcMo\: llXSnsS 

I'or rc’servaiions cionan v.mo nccnr^’ 
Inn'r-vuniiiieTiial H'cielx i csei \ nie iOik'.-, .ij 
Vinci oan 1 xpicss c tiank 
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FRANCE 

GARANTDE 

OBJECT 

FRANCE GARANTIE manages a portfolio 
made up exclusively of bonds admitted under the 
regulations covering investments by institutional 
investors. As a result FRANCE GARANTIE 
shares arc themselves treated on a par with such 
bonds by the Insurance Division of the Ministry 
for Economic Affairs and Finance, They arc 
therefore particularly attractive for companies 
tloing insurance and reinsurance business in 
France and anxious to be relieved of the direct 
management of a portfolio of French bonds. 

In this respect bonds admitted under the 
regulations can be exchanged for FRANCE 
GARANTIE shares without charge. 

TAX POSITION 

It should be noted that, in conformity with a 
recent decision, that part of the FRANCE 
GARANTIE dividend which represents the yield 
from bonds enjoys the same treatment for tax 
purposes as French bonds. 


Position es at Slat March, 1972 
Position 
as at 
31.12.71 

No of sharos 

outstanding 4.741.578 

Net assets 

(in Frs m) 981.93 

Position 
aa at 
31.3.72 

5.010,496 

998.52 

(4,211.129 
at 31.3.71) 

Net assets per 
share (in Frs) 

Dividend paid on 

20th March, 1972 

207 08 

199.28 (193.71 

31.3.71) 

Frs 13.49 net (H* tax credit of 

- Frs 1.22, a total 

of Frs 14.71) 


Total 

Frs 212.77 

(quartarly 

increase 

2.757«) 

Revenue available 
for distribution, per 


Frs 3.47 

(Frs 3.38 at 
at 31.3.71) 


share, in respect of 
purchases eince 
tst January. 1972 


SUBSCRIPTION OFFICES 

Caisse des IMp6ts, Caisse Centrale des 
Banques Populaires and the Banques Populaires, 
Banque Nationale dc Paris, Cr£dit Lyonnais, 
Sod6t£ G.6n^rale, Banque Industrielle et Mobillfere 
Privra, Banque de rUnion Europdenne. 
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The Roosevelt strain 

BLEAMOR AND FRANKirN 

By Joseph P. Lash. 

Deutsch, 783 pages. £4.75. 

Ill the 19305 Eleanor Roosevelt seemed 
to he inauRuratini^ a new breed of 
First Lady : one who could sustain 
a distinguished })uhlic life of her own. 
But there have been no more Eleanor 
Roosevelts. She showed her bent early, 
as wife of the governor of New York, 
travelling every week from Albany to 
New York City to teach school for 
two days. In the White House she 
wrote a daily column and never missed 
a deadline. She lectured —for money, 
which she used for her charities. A 
poor speaker at first, she became able 
to inspire ilie cynical and calm a 
tumult. Above all, she provided 
Franklin Roosevelt with what Mr Lash 
calls “ the valued presence of a loving 
and principled opposition.'' She never 
let him forget the plight of the blacks 
(how early she was to appreciate it), 
the millions of vt^ung people without 
jobs’ or hope during the depression and 
the need to create a new world after 
the war. 

Mr Lash, who has had free access 
to Mrs Roosevelt’s voluminous papers, 
came to know her as a voung man 
and remained her close and devoted 
admirer until she died. Hut if his 


biography is a labour of love, it is also 
a work of art and of scholarship. His 
])erceptions about her private trials are 
unfailingly sure and delicate ; they 
never unbalance the sweep of a long 
and varied life-history. 

'The nearest thing to a single theme 
is the long battle which FJeanor Roose¬ 
velt fought to establi.sh herself as her 
own woman. Her childhood had been 
blighted by a mother who preferred 
her sons to her solemn little daughter 
and a father who was a confirmed 
alcoholic' ; they were both dead by the 
time she was 10. 'Fo a dutiful, rather 
plain, rather humourless young woman 
her gay, hand.somc cousin must have 
seemed like a fairy ])rince. Hut his 
mother was an ogre : she delayed their 
marriage, insisted on buying the newly¬ 
weds’ house and established lier.self 
ne\t door. Eleanor Roosevelt was 
middle-aged before she had a home 
which she felt was really her own. 
Franklin Roo.sevelt’s affair with Lucy 
Mercer revived the old .sen.se of 
inaderpiacy and of being betrayed by 
tho.se she loved. The White Hou.se, for 
all the opportunities to do good which 
it gave her, was also a j)ri.son. 

That she nevertheless built a life 
valuable to the country and sati.sfying 
to herself was due to her own caj>acity 
for self-di.5cipline, her .strong .seii.se of 
duty, both public and private (she was 
no Mrs Jellyby) and her inexhaustible 


vitality. She was not Theodore Roose¬ 
velt’s niece for nothing. Inspecting 
hospitals in the Pacific she walked her 
escorts off their feet ; she spoke to 
every wounded .soldier. Her com- 
jiassion was easily arou.sed and le<l hei 
to extraordinary acts of personal 
kindness. She could be impulsive. 
When the Un-American Activities 
(lommittce summoned youth leaders 
to ajipear, she advised them to obey, 
but .she came too, to the committee's 
stupefaction. She made some mistakes, 
but they were always generous ones. 
This did not exempt her from calumny, 
the extent of which Mr La.sl* rather 
underplays. 

Of course she had faults. She wa.s 
pos.sessive. .Austere herself, she tended 
to impose austerity, jiarticuiarly on 
the president, whose self-indulgences 
she deplored : her remark that he 
would gladly eat bacon and eggs seven 
days a week was wide of die mark. 
She had a strong sense of the 
president’s duties, even when he was 
dying (.something she seems not to 
have realised) ; this not infrecjuently 
irritated him, especially towards the 
end of his life. Hut when he died their 
partner.ship Iiad lasted for over 40 
years ; it could not have just been 
duty which made it so fruitful. 

The unrewarding years 

POINTING THE WAY, 1959-61 

By Harold Macmillan. 

Macmillan, 512 pages. £4.50. 

"I’liere is a little evidence, interesting 
hut unconfirmed, that an unsuspected 
planet exi.sts between Mercury and the 
Sun, So we must speculate that while 
wc watch Mr Macmillan adding 
weighty tenne after weighty tome in 
majestic creation, he is concealing from 
us a hot and fiery little work some-^ 
where. How else can we explain .some, 
of the curious oscillations and gyra¬ 
tions that students of his style now 
regularly obseive ? For what other 
reason, for example, is the general 
election of 1959, point of 

the career, dismissed in ib uninform¬ 
ative pages (unless one is interested in 
the rules about using official cars at 
such a time) ? That is the sort of 
treatment Mr Macmillan would find 
inadequate for describing a single day 
with Dr Adenauer or a routine visit to 
the West Indies. No, something is 
going on behind our backs. 

This fiftfi volume qf the memoirs is 
not quite a Jupiter, but it is still pretty 
dense. Indeed, the sceptics might 
almost write it off as a complete miss 



Eleanor end Erenklin : set for public lives 
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' THE ART 

or 

POLITICAL 

DECEPTION 

CHARLES NAPPER 

A diagnosis of the sorry 
spectacle of modern political 
life, interpreted in the light 
of history. 

“ Advanced ” political and 
economic theorising are 
shown as primitive magic 
disguised as logic. 

£3-25 

JOHNSON PUBLICATIONS 
11/14 Stanhope Mews West S.WJ. 
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for life, were it not that the accounts 
of his courtship of de Gaulle and 
Kennedy are truly fascinating; the 
anecdote of de Gaulle’s visit to Birch 
(jrove i.s a bit of the real Macmillan. 
So it may be best to say this is his 
Saturn ; not very rewarding to travel 
to, blit illuminated by some pleasant 
effects. And, of course, these were not** 
very rewarding years for Mr Mac¬ 
millan either. 

There is the summit that went wrong 
tlirough no fault of his : so the skill 
and perseverance of his diplomatic 
efforts were shot down with the U2. 
I'here is the British economy, already 
running into the morass of the 1960s. 
'There is the departure of South Africa 
from the Commonwealth, something 
that he did his best to avert. There 
is that appalling time-waster, the 
Congo. How things looked, often from 
day to day, is faithfully set down in 
these pages. 'I’lie extracts from notes 
and diaries and letters (especially tho.se 
to the Queen) arc urlianc, reflective, 
the mark of what he wished hi.s prime 
ministerial style to be. Most of the 
characterisations are charitable 
(although Dulles is not forgiven ami 
Adenauer i.s out of favour). But dis¬ 
appointments arc admitted and, once 
or twice, tiredness—although that may 
just be caused by speaking French all 
day ; there is even one bad row among 
the colleagues, briefly alluded to. 

Mr Macmillan shares with Mr 
Wilson a tremendous preoccupation 
with foreign affairs. They would say 
that it was natural, central to the 
job ; others might .say it was merely 
an extension of the Churchillian type 
of premiership into a decade in which 
it brought ever-decreasing returns. 



Anotlier generation will be surprised 
that Mr Macmillan spent so much 
time on Africa and Cyprus but it will 
probably come to admit that, on the 
broad stage, he was really very good. 
He did a lot to keep the Americans 
and the Russians on commonsensical 
lines in the years when they did not 
speak much to each other, years that 
still held serious fears over Berlin and 
nuclear war. He did play a part with 
Eisenhower and Kennedy that no 
subsequent Briti.sh prime minister has 
done, or is ever again likely to do, with 
the Americans. He did get Africa 
broadly right. 

Where he failed, of course, was with 
de Gaulle, although he did not fail 
for lack of trying : every' ounce of 
charm, every trick of flattery, every 
artifice of political .skill he used to try 
to budge the old man, as this book 
sfiows. The general gave nothing back. 
These were certainly not rewarding 
years for Supermac. 

The two cultures 

LORO IDUNSANY : A BIOGIRAPHY 

By Mark Amory. 

Collins. 288 pages. £2.75. 

THE CURSE OF THE WISE WOMAN 

By Lord Dunsany. 

Collins. 222 pages. £1.75. 

PRAilSICIS LEDWIDGE 

By Alice Curtayne. 

Martin, Brian and O'Keeffe. 209 
pages. £2.50. 

Edward Dunsany (1878-1956) was a 
prolific and imaginative wTiter of some 
di.stinction in his time. lie wrote plays, 
stories and novels, passed his life 
between several spacious residences, 
travelled, fought, hunted, shot, played 
cricket and chess and was eccentric. 
It was uncertain whether he was a 
peer who wrote or a writer who was 
a peer. 

He was clearly worthy of a biography 
and Mr Amory has written a dutiful 
and competent one with the aid of 
family papers— principally Lady Dun 
sany’s diaries. The book is frank and 
accurate in its emphasis on Dunsany’s 
complete failure to come to terms witli 
Irish life. Although he was a member 
of an ancient Irish family and had his 
chief seat there, he was essentially a 
British figure. He did not understand 
Irish nationalism and he remained 
apart from the Irish literary 
renaissance. Until the 19308 he never 
wrote about the place. But curiously, 
when he did so, in the semi-autobio- 
graphical novel “The Curse of the 
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Dunsany: muted eccentric 


Wise Woman'’ (reprinted to coincide 
with his biography), he showed tliat 
his lack of feeling for national move¬ 
ments did not preclude a knowledge 
and appreciation of the local people. 
It was a not uncommon pattern. 

The author has placed rather too 
great a reliance on a few family 
sources and has written more than 
is justified from the material. While 
he presents quite a good portrait 
of Dunsany’s social w'Orld—the 
spacious aristocratic life with its 
repetitive routine, house parties, 
amusing and faithful retainers, far- 
flung expeditions, gentle dignity, 
narrow minds and slight tedium—the 
subject’s character is muted. Dunsany 
was in fact an outrageous, thoughtless 
anti rude eccentric and a suppression 
of thi.s deprives a character, whose life 
lacked theme, of much real substance. 

Francis Ledwidge, the poet, was 
Dunsany’s prot6g^. He was a labour¬ 
ing man who grew up in Slane, not far 
from Dunsany’s home. He was a fair 


pastoral poet and has been called the 
Irish Burns. He might have been, had 
he lived. His promise was unfulfilled : 
he died in the battle of the Somme. 
Folk memory has blamed Dunsany*s 
patronage for Ledwidge’s involvement 
in the war, and depicted Ledwidge as 
the symbol of the moderate nationalist 
Ireland whose sons laid down their 
lives in the first world war on tl)e dis¬ 
honoured promise of Home Rule. In 
both cases- it is wrong. Ledwidge 
sympathised all along with the extreme 
republicans who ro.se with German 
svjpport at Easter, 1916. His best- 
remembered poem was in memory of 
one of the executed leaders. He joined 
up out of a desire to gel away from 
Slane where he had been disaj)})ointed 
in love, and the loyalist Dunsany in 
fact did his best to dissuade him. Miss 
Alice Curtayne has produced a charm¬ 
ing and feeling biography, full of her 
subject’s chaiacter. She shows better 
than Mr Arnory the quality of the 
friendship between Ledwidge and his 
patron. Nowhere in his own biography 
does Dunsany emerge with such credit 
or even so clearly. 

Torchlight 

THE IMtAZI OLYMPICS 

By Richard D. Mandell. 

Souvenir Press. 332 pages. £2.50. 


In August it will be Germany’s turn 
once again to stage the Olympic 
Games. The occasion is to be prodi¬ 
giously managed at Munich, as it was 
at Berlin in 1936. Now, as then, the 
host country is in so abnormal a 
condition politically that willy-nilly 
the games must be correspondingly 
infected. In 1936 they were exploited 
by Hitler and company as a heaven- 
.sent chance to persuade the human 
herd they were champions of peace 
and progress ; the herd craned its 


collective neck to see how Hitler was 
taking the non-Aryan triumphs of 
Jesse Owens. In 19^2 a divided Ger¬ 
many will be fielding two controversial 
national teams, with all of the tragi¬ 
comic involvements of a Shakes- 
jiearean sub-j)lot. 

Mr Mandell’s timely book should 
please political historians and casual 
sfiorts spectators alike. He skilfully 
reproduces the whole spectrum of the 
193!) games the |jomp and circum¬ 
stance, the political background, the 
.schfmiers, and the more or less 
innocent atldetes and their individual 
achievements, even in('ludin!' those of 
a pretty American swimmer at the 
ship’ s hai on the way over to Eiiropc. 
Many (Germans were intoxicated too. 
Through his closest uew'spaper, Der 
Angrifi, Goehhels called on the people 
of Berlin to he : 

. . , m()rr (haniiinn than the Parisians, 
more easy-go.ng than the VieniicM'. more 
vivacious rhan the Romans, more tos- 
mo|X)H‘tan than Londfm, and more practi- 
lal than New Y<jrk. 

Pre-emptive strike 

THE GREAT GAMBL'E : NELSON 
AT COPENHAGEN 

By Dudley Pope. 

Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 580 
pages. £4.80. 

This w'ould be a hefty liook to devote 
to a single naval action ; hut in addi¬ 
tion to a blow-hy-hlovv description of 
the battle of (bpenhagen in i8oi it 
contains a ste}»-hy-step account of the 
diplomatic imliroglio that led up to it. 
It begins with the refusal of the British 
to hand Malta over to the tsar (an 
episode of some contemporary 
interest), and tiaces the evolution of: 
the Convention of the Northern 
Powers. 

The anglophobe tsar exploited the 
natural grievances of neutrals, caused 
by Britain’s blockade and insistence on 
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the right of scarcli for contraband. 
But the historic policy of keeping the 
Sound open for naval stores and 
denying them to the enemy had to be 
pursued. 

Tlie chief interest of the story today 
is the contrast between the i)ersoiial- 
ities of Hyde Parker and Horatio 
Nelson, The former was rich, lazy, 
nerv'ous, obscure and uxorious- at the 
age of 61 fie had just married a girl 
of i 8 . ^rhe hero of the Nile was famous, 
poor, aggressive, overwrought and 
equally uxorious ; the attentions the 
Prince Regent paid to Rinrna in his 
absence were driving him to 
paroxysms of jealousy. The ways in 
which he manageil to usurp the func¬ 
tions of the commander-in-cliief in 
order to tight a battle whirli is a classic 
of tactical planning liavc always ffiven 
the story a unique ilavoui. Mr l\)pe's 
account of what be calls Nelson’s 
“ great gamble" adds some new 
material, chiefly Danish, and elucidates 
the meaning of tlie famous signal. His 
own experience in sailing these waters 
gives the account authenticity, but the 
book w^oukl have been improved if 
some of the digressions bad been 
omitted. 

He calls (be battle uniie<‘essary, 
arguing that it need never have been 
fought if the fleet Iiail pressed on up 
the Baltic to attack the real enemy. 
This is arguable, strategically, but it 
is true that tlie assa.s.sination of the 
tsar made the victory superfluous. 
Such sudden reversals of fortune, like 
tlie change of wind in Nel.sorrs favour, 
give the campaign a continuing 
interest. 
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Tilting at Rio Tinto 

AfVER Of TEARS 

By Richard West. 

Earth Island. 201 pages. £1.95. 

For the past lo years Rio Tinto-Zinc, 
the world’s largest mining corporation, 
has built up a reputation as the blue¬ 
eyed boy of British capitalism. Since 
iqbg both the Clity and the j)ress liavc 
looked on witli awe while the once- 
insignificant copper company boosted 
its sales from £f) 8 m to li4t)Om a year 
and its share.s soared fiom qop to a 
high of 40(q). But now Mr West, in an 
unasharncdls muck-raking book, has 
sullied it all wdth some carefully aimed 
mud. 

Mr West tells a story that the (aty 
docs not hear of ; the effects of RTZ's 
nulling activities on tlie local com¬ 
munities around sites in Africa, Aus¬ 
tralia and Britain. He b^'gins m southern 
Africa, where Rd'Z is |)nncipally invol¬ 
ved in mining uranium. Its of>era- 
tions are cloaked in secrecy, since the 
site is in South West Africa (territory 
held bv South Africa) and its principal 
client is the United Kingdom Atomic 
Kncrgy Authority. The deal between 
the two, which gives South Africa 
nuclear capability, was supervised by 
the Labour government at the very 
time that it was being most outspoken 
against the Republic. But this section 
of the book is the weakest both because 
Mr West has been unable to get hold of 
much information and because RTZ 
can neither escape nor be blamed for 
the alrsurdities of apartheid. 

In Australia RTZ’s activities are 
brought more clearly into focus ; and 
since four of the seven largest com¬ 
panies in Australia are RTZ subsidiaries 
it is not surprising that Rl’Z has been 
involved in many political battles. Its 
massive iron ore pit at Hainmersley and 
its bauxite site in Queensland are a con¬ 
stant irritation to Australian nationalists 
anxious to control their own resources ; 
but Mr 'West gives due credit to the 
company for its acumen in taking up 
opportunities that others have ignored. 

There have been scandals, though. 
An RTZ subsidiary offered shares to 
politicians and the press on the cheap. 
And the company’s huge new copper 
mine at Bougainville, in the protected 
territories of Papua and New Guinea, 
has upset the environment of a once- 
beautiful island. According to Mr West, 
RTZ’s influence lias given impetus to 
the growing movement in Bougainville 
for secession from Papua and New 
Guinea in much the same way as the 
Union Miniere’s assets encouraged 


Katanga to declare independence from 
the Congo. RTZ has tried not to upset 
the island’s life, but the full amount' 
that it is spending on the island’s wel¬ 
fare does not amount to the cost of one 
of the six giant shovels that it has on 
the open pit. 

In Britain itself, R'FZ’s zinc smelting 
plant at Avonmouth and its thoughts 
about mining projects in Britain’s 
national parks have been widely publi¬ 
cised. Here, for the first time, Mr West 
has found enough information to chew 
on. He seems to be pretty fair. 
Although RI'Z will resent this book it 
should only be thankful that its slate is 
so clean ; not many corporations would 
emerge so well. 

Resurrection 

A HAPPY DEA^ 

By Albert Camus. 

Hamish Hamilton. 200 pages. £1.75. 

The postliumous j>ublication of a 
famous writer’s unknown woik should 
always be greeted with caution : good 
authors may sometimes be more dis¬ 
criminating than their readers and 
great authors may well be more so than 
their publishers. The passion for 
rifling the wastepaper baskets of the 
dead does not often lead lo the 
discovery of a “ Leopard.” But it is 
something of a turn-up that, 12 years 
after his death in a motor accident, a 
new novel by Albert Calamus should 
have been published. 

“ A Vlappy Death ” is not strictly 
new. It is an early work, written 
between 1936 and 1938, and was prob¬ 
ably set aside when Camus became 
absorbed in “ 1 ’he Outsider,” with 
which it has a certain amount in com¬ 
mon. There are similarities in content. 
Mersault, the main character in “ A 
Happy Death,” is the Meursault of 
“ The Outsider ” ; and Mersault, like 
Meursault, works in an office in the 
dock area of Algiers. His mother is dead, 
and one is told that he felt little grief 
at her dying. But these and most of 
the other similarities between the two 
books are incidental. 

“ A Happy Death ” is unmistakably 
the progenitor of “ 7 ''he Outsider ” ; it 
is also unmistakably inferior. It does not 
quite come off, partly because of the 
episodic nature of the way the book is 
constructed and partly because the 
fundamental contradiction which is 
hinted at in the title is never resolved. 
Money and time brought liappiness, 
and so a happy death (“ in human 
terms ”), to Mersault but not to the 
man from whom he took both ; nor 
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does the identity of a happy life with 
a happy death come across convincingly. 
Although Camus is known to have 
spent a lot of time on the book, revising 
and retyping it, it does not have a 
finished feel about it—^which is pre¬ 
sumably why he chose not to have 
it published. But this is still a 
remarkable book, less compelling than 
“ The Outsider ” or “ The Plague,” 
certainly, but with some of the same 
epigrammatic quality. Above all it is 
interesting to watch the seeding of 
characters and ideas that were to be 
developed so brilliantly in later books 
which, unlike “ A Happy Death,” could 
fairly be called masterpieces. It was 
certainly worth snatching from the 
wastepaper basket. 

Only connect _ 

SIGENA 

By Walter Oakeshott. 

Harvey Miller and Medcalf. 144 
pages. £15. 

As part of a general policy, the Spanish 
authorities in 1936 had a photographic 
record made of the Romanesque paint¬ 
ings in the chapter house of the 
Convent of Sigena. Three months 
later, during the civil war, they were 
virtually destroyed by fire and only 
the charred remains can now be seen— 
at the museum in Barcelona, 150 miles 
away—of what was perhaps the 
greatest series of early thirteenth- 
century paintings in Furope. This book 
reconstructs the biblical scenes with 
large-scale and detailed photographs, 
many of which, although only in black 
and white, are strikingly magnificent. 

But what has involved Dr Oakeshott 
Is his belief that the paintings were done 
by English artists, working in Spain, 
who earlier had worked on the illus- 
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trations in the huge Winchester biblc, 
about which he wrote a short book in 
1945. There are also parallels in style 
with twelfth-century mosaics in Sicily. 
Nobody may ever be (juite sure that 
the same hands woT'ked on the Win¬ 
chester and Sigena paintings—quite 
different kinds of art—but Dr Oake- 
.shott makes a convincing case. Even 
if they had no direct contact, this book 
makes it clear that the painters shared 
the same influences. Part of the interest 
of the Sigena series lies in the fact 
that they belong to a period of chang¬ 
ing fashion, when English art had 
fallen under the impact of Byzantine 
ideas. The capacity of an to become 
international is of long standing. 

Short list _ 

Beyond Babel: new directions in com¬ 
munications by Brenda Maddox 
(Deutsch, £2.95) is a survey of change 
and, as the author says, resistance to 
change in the many aspects of the 
communications industry around the 
world, with particular emphasis on 
satellites, cable television and tele¬ 
phones. The approach embraces tech¬ 
nology, politics, education and 
sociology. Mrs Maddox has been with 
The Economist since 1962 ; it is not 
our practice to review at length books 
written by staff members. 

Political Dictionary of the Middle East 
in the Twentieth Century edited by 
Yaacov Shiinoni and Evyalar Levine 
(Weidenfeld and Nicolson, £5). The 
numerous contributors to this com¬ 
pendium are all Israelis and include 
academics, journalists and members 
of the foreign service. Its usefulness is 
that it provides in easy and condensed 
form a lot of facts and dates about 
political movements, parties and lead¬ 
ens—the kind of basic information that 
it is all too easy to forget or at least 
be fuzzy about. It is less useful on the 
broader and more controversial sub¬ 
jects, such as Arab-Israeli relations, 
which do not respond as well to 
selective dictionary treatment as 
narrower subjects. Even so, a great 
deal of information is squeezed in. 

British ecofans may like to know that 
the Club of Rome report, Limits to 
Growth, originally published by Poto¬ 
mac Associates (reviewed in The 
Economist of March nth and 
mentioned by Barbaia Ward in her 
introduction to the Stockholm con¬ 
ference in our issue of May 27th), is 
published in this country by Earth 
Island Ltd, price £1.95 cloth, £i 
paperbound. 
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The comhinatton o/ hts 
broad-minded and tolerant 
approach with his technical 
economic expertise could be of 
far more value to the cause of 
development than the received 
wisdom he so ruthlessly 
criticises 

Christop he r Tugendh ai 
Financi al Times 

. . . brilliant collection of 
essays . . . Prof. Bauer*s strike 
us drily academic ; yet he is 
witty as well as wise, a 
satirist as welt as a sage 
Coli n Wel ch. 

D aily Telegraph 99 

£4.75 

The State ns 
Entrepreneur 

New Dimensions for 
Public Enterprise in 
the IRi State 
Shareholding Formula 
edited by 

STUART HOLLAND 

This important new book 
presents the first in-depth 
analysis of the Italian practice 
^ of a State Shareholding Formula 
and its international potential 
£3.40 

The Share of 
Wages in the 
National Income 

F. H. HAHN 

The central concern of this booh 
is to study certain macro- 
economic determinants of 
income distribution in an 
economy which is not in 
equilibrium. This is preceded 
by a critical account <vf 
neoclassical equilibrium theory 
and an explanation of Kalecki's 
construction 
£3.25 

For a complete list of our books 
' on economics, please write to 
our sales department 
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Getting out of oil 


Iraq’s sriyiirr «>f the wrstcni- 
owiicd Iraq Pclroleuiii 
G^mpany is om* more demon¬ 
stration tliat thr international 
oil business is now a very tough 
game. The jiast few years 
have broiigiil a whole string of 
reverses in the Middle East; and 
even in the west the environ¬ 
mentalists are kicking up about 
pollution caused by oil-based 
products. So the oil companies 
are having to fight back on 
two fronts. 'I’hey are spending 
huge sums to take the sulphur 
out of much of their oil, remove 
lead from petrol and prevent 
tankers and offshore drilling 
rigs from fouling beaches. At 
the same time they are strain¬ 
ing their financial resources t(» 
explore and develop oil fields 
that will reduce their depen- 
denee on the Arabs and the 
other members of the^ Organi¬ 
sation of Petroleum Exporting 
(iouiitrics (Opcc). 

Encouraging as the North 
Sea and Alaskan oil and gas 
discoveries arc, if would take 
several North Seas before the 
oil companies stopped worrying 
about the Middle East. Mean¬ 
while, their profit.s are falling, 
and the money markets are 
beginning to take a jaundiced 
view of their pro.spects. Some, 
therefore, are seriously looking 


for ways of diversifying out of 
oil to reduce their risks. 

One of the companies that 
has pushed further ahead with 
this than most i.s Gulf Oil 
Corporation, the American 
giant that ranks fourth in the 
\vt>rld's petroleum jjrnducer 
league. Although (iulf still gets 
o\tT 90".. of its revenue from 
oil. It has established itself as 
a force to be rec koned with in 
the* nuclear power field 

Some of its other divcrrsili- 
(fiiioiLS, such a.s its investments 
III chemicals and coal, are 
hardly radical departure.s for an 
oil company. But its interest 
111 property—among other 
things, it owns and manages an 
ultra-modern new town ” out¬ 
side Washington, TX*—is 
dHinitely ikacI. So are some 
of its nuclear power pursuits, 
(rulf claims to be running the 
world's largest industrial 
research project into the fusion 
f>roces.s the reaction that fuels 
the hydrogen bomb. 

Much of Gulf’s motivation 
stems from the worsening hnan- 
cial climate for oil. Profits on 
its Middle Eastern oil have 
declined dramatically, from .$i 
a barrel to only 25-30 ceni.s now'. 
'I'he company has right.s to huge 
rrserv es in the area, par’lit ulaily 
in Kuwait w'herc it has a 


share in the Kuwait Oil Com¬ 
pany, w'ith British Petroleum as 
its partner. But its margins may 
well fall further once the cost 
of the Opcc members* partici¬ 
pation in their countries’ oil 

has been worked out. 

The 10 Oper countries are 

demanding 20% of the produc¬ 
tion companic.s* assets now, and 
a rising share in the future 
until, at st>me uiispeci'fied time, 
they hold a majority interest. 
The companies have already 
agreed to the arrangement in 

jH'inciplc—having little choice 
in the matter—but this agree¬ 
ment conceals vast different es 
of opinion over compensation 

Falling profits 

Gulf’s diminishing profits per 
barrel have already started to 
show up in its balance sheet. 
Its sales have risen from 
$5,1 lom 111 19G7 to $7,205111 in 
1971, but 'over the same period 
net profit.s declined from $578m 
to or from $2.79 a 

share to $2 70. The official 

reasons given by Gulf and other 
oil companies for their unexcit¬ 
ing performance in recent yeans 
often centre upon .such short- 
lerrn factors as the economic 
slowdown in Europe and 
America and the warm winter. 
But deeper problems are ntm' 
beginning to bite. 

Even so, the vast capital 
sums the industry will neerl in 
this decade will probably be 
raised. The world certainly 
needs more oil. However, there 
is little prospect that real oil 
comjjariy prohts will again rise 
to what they w'cre. Apart from 
the participation issue, the 
industry will have to pay out 
huge sums in interest on the 


capital borrowed to finance 
expansion. And as oil prices rise 
the companies will come under 
increasingly close scrutiny from 
governments. 

But Gulf’s motives for diver¬ 
sification are not purely finan¬ 
cial. To some extent the present 
troubles of the oil companies 
derive from their image as 
hard-nosed ultra-capitalist enter¬ 
prises with an unpleasant 
imperiali.stic past. In an attempt 
to change this image, Gulf last 
year appointed as its chief 
executive officer Mr Bob Rawls 
Dorsey, a veteran oilman with 
a l exas drawl and a disciple 
(>l Professor Charles Reich, 
whose best-selling book, “ The 
Greening of America,” he 
frequently quotes. The resulting 
rnixfure is probably unique, as 
when Mr Dorsey declares : 

American business is recognis¬ 
ing tliat human needs are not 
incompatible with corporate 
goals ; that comr>any profits 
and social progress are inter¬ 
dependent, and that dollar 
dividends will be matched by 
the social dividends that com¬ 
panies create. It has become 
clear to American industry 
that the fulfilment of social 
responsibility does not mean 
a reduction in profits, and that 
profits do not require a reduc- 
tw:>n in social responsibility. On 
the contrary, profits are 
absolutely essential for social 
progress. 

Mr T>>rscy, w'hile undoubtedly 
bringing a new note to the 
American corporate world, has 
been criticised for vagueness by 
people who wonder how his 
high - minded generalisations 
square with the real world. 
Mr Dorsey is on firmer 
ground when he touts Gulf as 
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the “ total energy *’ company, 
fully determined to satisfy the 
inexorable demand for coal, 
natural gas, uranium, petroleum, 
nuclear power and even 
synthetic fuels.” His remark 
“ that the big competition of 
the future will not be between 
or among fuels, but for fuels— 
for all kinds of energy sources,” 
hfis been much quoted in 
America recently, where the 
publicity machine is fast making 
a major political is.sue out of 
the impending energy shortage 
Gulf’s achievements in 
nuclear power are of a more 
substantial kind. Last summer 
(iulf General Atomic, a Gulf 
subsidiary, announced the sale 
of two large high temperature 
gas-cooled nuclear fwwer 
reactors —d type that had never 
been sold before in a commer¬ 
cial size. Until then, many 
people had doubted that thLs 
type ever would be sold, and 
critics at once suggested that the 
deal was perhaps shakier than 
it seemed. The customer, the 
Philadelphia (Pennsylvania) 
Klcctric Company, had only 
.signed a letter of intent, rather 
than placed an actual order. 
There was another aspect to 
the deal much commented on : 
Philadelphia is close to Pitts¬ 
burgh, the home of the Mellon 
banking interests, which founded 
the Gulf company in 1901 and 
.still own over 25% of it. 

Tlic critics also claim that 
the 330 megawatt prototype for 
this kind of reactor, which Gulf 
is building for Public Service 
Company of Colorado, will not 
he finished until some time this 
summer, and the design cannot 
be considered a sound piece of 
machinery until a prototype has 


been shown to work. 

Gulf contended that Phila¬ 
delphia Electric’s enthusiasm 
was based on the elextricity 
company’s experience with its 
small (40 megawatt) version of 
the gas-cooled reactor, which 
has been running at Peach Bot¬ 
tom, Pennsylvania, since 1967. 
Gulf also claimed that further 
orders were in the pipeline. This 
was borne out late last Decem¬ 
ber when Dclmarva Power & 
Light Company announced that 
it had signed a letter of intent 
for two commercial-size reactors. 
And last month Southern Cali¬ 
fornia Edison ordered two more. 
This last order is a coup since 
S(]E has previously bought only 
water reactors. Apparently, 
(xulf’.s reactor won the contract 
because its system needs less 
cooling water than the others. 
Since the new plant will be 
built in Mojave desert, in 
c:astcrn California, this counts. 

Impact abroad 

The repiercussions of Gulf’s 
reactor sales have echoed 
beyond the United States. They 
will probably change the shape 
of nuclear power in west 
Gennany, and might yet do so 
in Britain, wliich is now going 
through the painful process of 
deciding which type should 
replace its own ill-fated 
advanced gas-cooled reactor. In 
Germany, the large VEW 
(Vcrcinigtc Elektrizita-werke 
Westfalen) electricity company, 
which supplies powtT to the 
eastern part of the Ruhr district, 
wants to order a nuclear power 
station in the next year or two, 
and has expressed a strong 
interest in the high temperature 
gas-cooled reactor. 


Ironically, the west German 
version, which uses a different 
kind of fuel from Gulf’s, will 
not be developed in time for the 
VEW order. So if the Ormans 
do choose this type, it is likely 
to be Gulf’s, probably supplied 
through Brawn, Boveri, which 
is about to conclude a liccn.sing 
deal with Gulf. In Britain, the 
high temperature gas-coolcd 
reactor had been unofficially put 
on (he shtrlf before the Phila¬ 
delphia Electric sale. Now .some 
British mgincccrs are hoping 
that wc will build one so that 
British industry can c.a.sh in. 

Gulf’s interests in nuclear 
power go far beyond this parti¬ 
cular reactor. Apart from the 
fusion project, which the 
company’s scientists think will 
be a practical proposition before 
the end of the decade, Gulf is : 

# Researching into gas-coolcd 
fast breeder reactors in case the 
sodium-cooled designs now under 
development round the world 
fail to work. Some highly 
placed scientists, including the 
head of the United States 
Atomic Energy Commission, 
Mr James Schlesingcr, still con¬ 
sider this a distinct possibility. 

# Acquiring rights to large 
uianium reserves and, in associa¬ 
tion with other companies, 
setting up atomic fuel proces¬ 
sing factories. 

0 Di'V'eloping gas turbine 
generators to work with its gas- 
cooled reactors, so that the same 
gas will both cool the reactor 
and drive the turbine, with a 
big saving in construction costs 
and cooling water requirements. 
I’his is a big point with conser¬ 
vationists who are worried about 
the dangers of raising water 


temperatures of lakes and rivers. 
# Examining the chances of 
using the gas trom its icactors 
to gasify coal, a prospect that 
fits neatly with its owiKoship 
of large deposits of low-grade 
coal in Montana. 

So far, a thread of logic runs 
through what the <omj)anv is 
trying tc» do ; these aeiivities, 
however bizarre, arc all aspects 
of tile etiergy business Bui there 
remain a rag-bag ol other 
mien'sls that .suggest Gulf is 
also looking for a quick, .short¬ 
term j)rofit to olTs(*t the costs of 
some of this blue-sky stuff. 

The company claims to have 
been involved in th«* property 
business for a long lime- if on 
a minor scale - through its 
ownership of sei^-'ice stations, 
refineries, tank farms, t.-nninaLs 
and warehouses, and to be build¬ 
ing up now on this base. Its 
mechanical garbage bag 
retriever takes more explain¬ 
ing, but Gulf is not at a loss, 
'riiat is ail offshoot of its 
chemicals bitsincss, which haj)- 
pened in the past to have 
financed the construction of a 
prototype bag retriever and 
which supplies the plastic refuse 
bags used with it. 

A simpler explanation is that 
Gulf is searcliing for outlets that 
will make larger profits than it 
can now earn from oil, By 
experimenting with a variety of 
small businesses, on what is for 
it a small scale, Gulf can gain 
management expertise in new 
field.s. As oil profits dwindle, 
the company is likely to move 
further into non-oil, and even 
non-cncTgy, activities. The signs 
arc that many of the other oil 
companies will not be long in 
following it. 
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Iraq looks to France 

The most likely outcome of the Iraq government's nationalisation of the Iraq Petroleum 
Company's assets is the formation of a new international consortium, arranged 
through the French, to take over the old company's functions 


I'his is the time when Iraq discovers who are its real 
friends. It has huge amounts of oil at its disposal now that 
ii fias taken over part of the Iraq Ptitrolcum Company’s 
fields, and it cannot sell that oil unless someone is prepared 
to take the stuff off its hands. Failure to sell would mean 
rough sledding for Iraq financially. The Russians ought 
to be Iraq’s obvious allies ; but they, and the other Arab 
oil-producing countries, have their own irons in other 
lires. The. impasse looks as if it could continue for some 
time. It may not be cleared up until the oil majors and 
the Organisation of Petroleum Exporting Countries settle 
their long-running disfjute about participation—-which, in 
crude language, means over how big a share of oil 
company assets will be handed to local Arab governments. 

In the meantime, Iraq, with at least a measure of 
blessing from the other Arab oil producers, is showing 
ju.st Ilow tough it can be towards western oil companies. 
But the companies, \ 'ith IPC as their front man, arc 
being tough too. While IPC did offer Iraq a reasonable 
[nocluction deal for the oilfields now seized, the company 
by no means conceded ail Iraq’s demands and apparently 
never felt the least urge to do so. Both Iraq and IPC 
acted as if any concession towards the other would sell 
the whole of their side’s argument down river in the 
participation dispute, and it is arguable which of them 
was the more intransigent. If the oil companies can demon¬ 
strate in the course of this showdown that Iraq needs 
them more than they need its oil, they could reverse 
the tide that has been running agaiasi them for some 
time in their dealings with the Opec countries. 

When the dust settles, the likelihood is that a solution 
will have been found through the negotiations that Iracj 
now wants to start with France, for the French may 
turn out to be the best allies the Iraqis have. Iraqi oil 
has always been more important to the French than 
it has to the other partners in IPG. These arc British 
Petroleum and Royal Dutch Shell, each of whidi, like the 
Compagnie Frangaise dcs Pctn>les, owns a 23^ per cent 
share ; Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) and Mobil, 
each owning 11J per cent; and the Calouste Gulbcn- 
kian Foundation of Li^n, which has 5 per cent. CFP 
gets nearly a thiid of its oil from Iraq and historically has 
always taken a softer line towards the Iraqis than the 


other partners have. In the larger political context, General 
dr Gaulle’s anti-Israel stand was an important factor. 

France, of course, claims that it will never do anything 
to let down its western oil partners, and up to a point this 
is probably true. But what France would like, and will 
probably work towards with Iraq, is a solution on the 
lines of the one that broke the oil dcadlcKk with Iran 
in 1954. Then, after the nationalisation of British 
Petroleum’s refinciy, the boycott of Iran’s oil by the a>n- 
i-^uming countries was st> successful that exports fell in 
two years from 54m Ions a year 10 only 132,000 tons. 
The quarrel was resolved by setting up a consortium of 
right leading international oil companies who t(x>k over 
the functions of the old Anglo-Iranian Company, while 
Anglo-Iranian discreetly changed its name to British 
Petroleum. Linder the agreement, ilie partners paid BP 
a royalty of 10 cents for every barrel of oil exported until 
a total of $510111 had Ikxii reached. 

If such an agreement could be worked out with Iraq, 
its cons(*quences would go well beyond the immediate 
issues of who buys the oil and how IPC gets compensated. 
It would mean that the oil companies had got wdthin 
striking distance of victory on the issue which is jamming 
the participation negotiations and which has also held 
up IPC’s negotiations with Irac^ over compensation for 
the North Rumailah field nationalisc'd in 1961. The issue 
is over the compensation terms for oil now in the ground, 
oil that th(‘ companies would exjiect to sell and make 
profits from in coming yea re. If IPC’s compensation were 
to be negotiated as the old Anglo-Iranian company’s 
was, through a royalty levy on each barrel sold, then the 
whole question of compensation for shares handed over 
as part of a participation agreement would ht smoothed 
over. The amount of compensation involved could be 
very large: the Opec countries arc asking for an initial 
20 per cent, rising over an unspecified number of ycarr 
to a majority share. 

The Opec countries will not have missed the point. 
They object to compensating the companies for future 
profits. Things have changed since 19^4, and neither 
they nor Iraci are as w^cak as Iran was then w'hen it 
came to a sliowdown. Iraq has also acted less precipitously, 
and has hedged its bets ; by allowing IPC to continue 
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laking oil from its soulhem fields, Iraq has seen to it 
that at least 40 per cent of its normal oil revenue 
continu(^s ti> t ome in. Should the Opec countries choose, 
they can oiler additional tangible support cither by 
cash grants or by refusing to allow the oil companies to 
raise output in other fields to make up for the drop 
in supplies from Iraq. 

A scttltMtu'nt between Iraq and the western oil com¬ 
panies, struck by way of expanding the existing IPC 
consortium to include new memlxT companies, would 
prol)ably not include Americans. The likelihood is that 
the new members would lx; drawn from the national oil 
ctanpanics of major consuming countries that now have 
only a very minor share of the oil business and feel the 
lack of it keenly. 

Likely candidiiics iitr compimies from w<‘St Germany, 
Italy, Spain and Japan, Their inclusion would do a 
number e,f things, all of which would make a settlement 
easier. They would n\ako such a deal respectable for 
the Freiicfi ; France could then not l:>e accused of betray¬ 
ing its old partners, 'The nt*w companies would bring 
large amounts of cash with them, to be invested in the 
development of the Iiacj reserves at a rate the major oil 
Ct)mpanies no longer find palatable, prefening to spend 
lai\gt‘ amounts of their own exploration and development 
funds outside the Middle East in iinding alternative .sources 
of supply. The new' conipanitis would also broaden the 
situation politically in Iraq, dilTiising some of the resent¬ 
ment toward the old IPG partners that has built up 
over the yeas-s. IPG is the oldest of the Middle East 
joint oil ventures, and is sometimes c:riticised as a monu¬ 


ment to the past that has changed little since. 

This scenario could be rewritten in major ways, but 
this week, with Opec due to meet on Friday, it seemed 
the likeliest outcome. The Russians could change every¬ 
thing by agreeing to buy a major part of the oil from 
the s<rizcd fields. However, this is thought unlikely, 
although no oilman would willingly stake his reputation 
on what the Russians may or may not do. But the 
Russiims are thought to have no use for the 1.2m bairels 
of oil a day that the Iraq fields normally produce. They 
have not anything like the huge amount of hard cash 
to offer for the oil that the Iraqis are accustomed to getting 
from the western companies, and a barter agreement on a 
scale large enough to pay for this amount of oil may not 
be feasible. What spare hard cash the Russians do have 
could be earmarkcfl for the purchast'^ of western industrial 
goods, so recently discussed with President Nixon. A big 
move by the Rus:uans into the Iraqi situation might upset 
ihc.se industrial deals anyhow, and the Russians are 
said to want them very much. It would also put an end 
to the negotiations for the sale of large amounts of 
Soviet liquefied natural gas to Japan and America. 

If the Russians do not offer the Iraqis a way out, the 
other Opec countries cannot either, since they are never 
going to be purchasers of Iraqi oil. However, they can, 
if they choose, prop Iraq up. The likelihood is for the 
j’ituatioii to remain tough for a long time, since the oil 
companies have ample re.ser\^es for the prc.sent. Most 
oilmen expected things to get tough in the Middle East 
before the participation issue was settled. If this is the 
worst that happen.s, it will not have been so bad. 


The Wankie disaster 

An explosion on Tuesday at the Wankie colliery in Rhodesia killed 431 people. The shock, 
and the subsequent damage, will be felt for years 


All that is really known now about the Wankie explosion 
is the horrifying deatii toll, the w'orst mining disaster 
for a decade. Until the rescue teams get through the 
imniediale rubble blocking the shaft, it will not be 
po.ssible to get any idea of the physical damage to the 
mine. But there is little chance of the pit working at 
tapacitv again within the year, if the complete 
destruction of the entrance and ventilation shafts is any 
indication of the damage to the pit face. The output 
io^t at Number Two colliery can eventually be made up 
from other sources, but it will take time. 

Fhe colliery Wiis responsible for 55 per cent of Wankic’s 
total output la.sr year. That proportion was due to fall 
to 40 per cent anyway this year, because of a switch 
to open cast production. The old pit face was being 
run down, and the large number of men trapped under¬ 
ground on a single shift shows how far the coal mine 
was from nuxlcrn techniques. But until output at the 
open cast pit, and at other faces in the colliery, can 
be boosted, southern Afri«:a, black and white, has lost 
its richest coid .supply. The seams at the pit were the 
major source of coking coal (and the richest grades 


of coal) in the sub-continent. 

I’herc is no official explanation for what caused the 
explosion which ripped the Number Two colliery 300 ft 
below ground. But it was of sufficient force to throw 
the mine’s cable cars to the surface and block the shafts 
so badly that three days of intensive rescue work helped 
to dig out only a few workers near the surface. 
The rest will cither have been killed by the intense heat 
of the explosion or by the poisonous gases that it freed. 
By Thursday eight men bad been rescued alive, seven 
bodies were found, and 424 were missing. The only two 
previous mining accidents that have exceeded the Wankie 
disaster were the deaths of 1,579 men in a coal mine in 
China in 1942, and of 437 in a South African pit in 
i960. Those two accidents were caused by massive subsi¬ 
dence. At Wankie it was undoubtedly an explosion, 
probably beginning with the spontaneous ignition of 
natural gas which set off a rolling explosive force 
through the shaft. This then triggered off a violent 
second explosion in the day’s stock of gelignite stacked 
at the bottom of the shaft. 

A few years ago, this accident would have closed the 
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With the shaft blown to smithereens 



it is taking days to get the methane out 


massive smelters on Zambia’s copper belt and sent the 
world copper price soaring. But today Zambian purchases 
of Wankie coal have been cut back severely. Rhodesia 
does not publish coal exports to Zambia and the Congo 
because of the trouble this would cause over sanctions ; 
but, in his statement to Wankie shareholders last year, 
the chairman, Sir Keith Acutt, referred to the “ collapse ” 
of the Zambian market as one reason why the mine’s 
output of 3m tons a year was running 20 per cent below 
the 1959 level* Zambia has diversified away from Rhode¬ 
sian coal since UDI, developing its own mines at Maamba. 
But these prcxluce an inferior grade of coal. Zambia still 
relies on Wankie for supplies of coking coal. 

In Rhodesia, the main users arc the railways, the 
Electricity Supply Commission and major industrial con¬ 
cerns like the Rhodesian Iron and Steel Company. The 
worst hit area of the country, therefore, will be industrial 
Bulawayo. Salisbury is supplied largely by hydro-electric 
pow’cr from the Kariba dam. There are ample stockpiles 
of coal to keep Rhodesian power stations working, and 
the generators can to some extent switch from steam 
to hydro-electric power. Rhodesia could also draw from 
Mozambique, or could ask Zambia to sell some of its 
share of Kariba’s electricity to bridge the temporary power 
gap. But that is a request that national pride is unlikely 
either to ask or answer. The disaster will impose extra 


prtLSsiire on Rhodesia’s l>ooming economy. The Rhodesian 
railways are already struggling to cope with the rca>rd 
maize and cotton crops now being reaped. 

Worse, Wankie’s sales of coal to South Africa might 
have to be suspended. This would rob Rhodesia of a 
iiiuch-needcd source of foreign currency. The Rhodesian 
balance of payments is already in the red lor the first 
time since UDI. The large orders for replacement etpiip- 
ment that Anglo American will have to put through 
South Africa will further upset the bahmcc. So would 
any importing of foreign power supplies. 

And one of the worst problems arising at Wiinkie is, 
brutally, the shortage of skilled labour caused by 431 
dead. The Rhodesian mining industry pays its Africans 
an average wage of only £200 a year. It is understandably 
not attracting labour as easily as it would like. At these 
rates, not to mention conditions of work and safety, 
miners are lagging considerably behind industrial workers. 
Only African agricultural labourers and domestics earn 
less. The mine owners play this down by stressing the 
housing and welfare benefits that they provide. But now, 
in the disaster, 10 per cent of the Wankie labour force 
has been killed. It will be no easy task to replace the dead 
miners. Many of die workers are expatriates from Zambia, 
some of whom have been in Rhodesia for more than 20 
years. 


On the slide again 

The National institute is possibly too pessimistic about economic growth. But the 
next balance of payments crisis is looming up anyway 


Share prices, already slithering, took a real nosedive 
after glocany prognostications from the National Institute 
of Economic and Social Research on Wednesday. This 
was a rather silly reaction, since the institute was doing 
no more than stick to its guns. Three months ago it 
said that if the Chancellor wanted to get the economy 
grooving at 5 per cent a year he must cut taxes by 
an almost incredible £2.5 billion in the March budget. 
But Mr Barber was told by his own people at the 
Treasury that two-thirds of ^t amount would do the 
trick and proceeded to act cm that advice. The institute, 
therefore, is <mly showing omsistency jn now forecasting 


that the average rate of growth betwen the second half 
of 1971 and the first half of 1973 will be 3.3 per cent 
a yeaf instead of the ofhcial budget forecast of 5 per cent. 
But the Treasury sees no reason to budge either. So 
you sdll takes your choice. 

The truth probably lies somewhere in between, that 
the growth rate promises to be 4 per cent. But instinct, 
and little else, encourages a hope that the Treasury 
may prove to be the r^tcr this tme, although the 
instkiite has a far better record on macroeconomic 
forecasts. It is a question of feeling by erne’s fingertips. 
The Treasury has begun its summer economic review. 
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but what with strikes, power cuts, massive tax changes, 
jerky movements in unemployment and stocks, doubts 
over the renewal of the price pledge by the Confedera¬ 
tion of British Industry and a host of other unpredictables, 
the new, sophisticated econometric model, of which the 
Treasury is, or was, so proud, has little chance of getting 
anywhere. 

The Treasury expects both fixed investment (public 
plus private) and exports to grow about twice as fast as 
the iiLstitutc docs (see table). But it is in personal con- 
sumpdon, which absorbs two-thirds of domestic expen¬ 
diture, that the Treasury’s slightly higher expectations 
really count. The news that shopping was 
not dramatically up in April, the fit'st month after the 
budget, is not surprising. Although the purchase tax 
cuts took effect immediately, the biggest giveaway, on 
income-tax, did not show up in pay packets until May. 
Even then, it could be some time before spending feels 
the full impact. Clonsumers have yet to regain confidence; 
but when they do, it could be like »the days of the gold 
rush. 

However, the shops may not be the main beneficiaries. 
They already take less than half of what people spend 
and their share will continue to decrease. Their fortunes 
tend to be taken as an indicator of total spending because 
so much less is known about what people spend on 
services. Similarly, industrial activities are erroneously 
construed to be a guide to national output. But although 
Britain has a long way to go before it gets anywhere 
near to American standards, it is steadily moving over 
to a services economy. 

It is because we arc in this transition stage that the 
institute’s expectation of a jobless figure still as much 
as between 750,000 and 800,000 next spring, with little 
further fall from then on, may not prove as frightening 
as it seems. The large fall of over 60,000 in unemploy¬ 
ment in May was phoney: firms would have taken on 
more labour earlier in the year had it not beem for the 
uncertainties caused by the miners’ strike. Had it not 
been for the strike, unemployment would probably have 
been declining ever since the beginning of the year. 
Among industric.s known to have taken on labour 
(including some already squealing about shortages causing 
bottlenecks) are construction, the car industry, car com¬ 
ponent manufacturers and makers of washing machines 
and refrigerators. Hoover, to take only one example, luis 
increased its labour force in this country over the past 
I > months by 1,600 (to 13,000) and, although it thinks 
tlu* boom in household durables may have levelled off, 
its products are still on quotris to distributors. 

But the easy days of full employment in this country 
are probably a thing of the past. British firms have 
learned for the first time in the past few years to cost 
their labour. Morco\TT, technological industries increas¬ 
ingly reduce their dependence on labour ; manufacturing 
industries iu RrUain ha.ve been shedding some labour 
since the mid-1960s. How much of the slack can be 
taken up by the services industries remains to be seen, 
but perhaps at this transition stage Britain is lucky to 
have a static working population, indeed one no higher 
today than it was 10 years ago, and one which is 


Two views of growth 


2nd half 1971 to 1st half 1973: percentage increases in volume, 
seesoraHly adjusted annual rates. 


Personal consumption 

Treasury 

budget-tims 

% 

MIESR 

now 

% 

6.1 

4.5 

Public consumption 

2.8 

2.9 

Fixed 'investment: private 

8.4 

2.2 

public 

4.5 

5.8 

Exports 

4.3 

1.5 

Imports 

9.6 

8.1 

Gross domestic product 

5.0 

3.3 


not expected to start growing again until about 1975. 
By contrast, America has such a rapidly growing work¬ 
ing popiilaiion thait although it is enjoying an order 
of economic growth that Britain must envy, its jobless 
figure, still nudging 6 per cent, remains an acute embar¬ 
rassment to the Nixon Administration. 

Where there can be no quarrel with the institute is 
over its views on Britain’s deteriorating overseas balance. 
The suiplus on current account shrank from £i4^in in 
the Octobcr-Dccember quarter to £3om in the January- 
March quarter. Although this decline ran be. blcimcd in 
part on the miners’ strike and power cuts, ordinary 
trade continued to put up a poor showing in April. 
The Treasury is inclined to say this is because Britain’s 
overseas sterling customers arc suffering from the low 
world prices of commodities, and this can be expected 
to right itself. But it seems more than likely that British 
exports ar(‘ already losing from an appreciable deteriora¬ 
tion ill their intcmaiional price competitiveness after three 
years of rapid domestic inflation. By last summer the 
relative price advantage secured by the 1967 devaluation 
of sterling had been entirely lost. Since then continued 
inflation at home and the over-high pitching of the new 
sterling exchange rate, which Britain decided it had to 
accept last December in order to help the dollar, have 
combined to make our exports less competitive still. 
And, witli the way things are going on the wages front, 
it is hard to see any improvement ahead. 

The dangers should not be exaggerated- The institute 
reckons Britain’s invisible trade will still pull in a net 
£6oom in the next 12 months, more than adequately 
covering the expected deficit of £20(>m or so on visible 
trade. Its forecasts, therefore, certainly do not suggest 
any likelihood of a forced devaluation in the near future. 
But if Britain reflates more quickly than the institute 
thinks it will, then imports could be sucked in dramatic¬ 
ally, especially as business has already started to build 
up its slocks again from their present low levels. So the 
trading picture could turn nasty very quickly. Once that 
happens, the debate, already ticking over, on whether 
the present exchange rate is compatible with the Govem- 
mcnt\s aim of full employment, especially with the initial 
entry costs of joining the EEC, will be intensified. No one 
should jump to conclusions, bu»t a run out of sterling in 
the late summer or early autumn cannot be ruled out. The 
Bank of England concludes its latest quarterly commen¬ 
tary, published on Friday, with this warning : ‘^If 
recent rates of cost inflation were to continue for long, the 
implications-—not least but not solely for the balance 
of payments— ^would be serious.” 
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Or sell machine tools in the Par East? 
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( Tolerances should realty he hut a passing attitude; it must lead to acceptance. ) 
-^-- Gocihe, Maxims and reflections.--- 


What does 

a diabetic vegetarian from 
Oslo who doesn't like fish, but does 
like East Indian food, get to eat from Swissair 
10,000 feet above the Andes? 


T » HIS ADVERTISEMENT 
touches, among many other 
things, on religious matters, 
so let’s get one thing straight from the 
start: 

Swissair is based in a neutral coun¬ 
try with no enemies, and is equally 
delighted to carry people of all nation¬ 
alities, races, colors, and religions. 

But precisely because it wants to 
treat all passengers equally well, 
it can’t simply treat them all 
alike; passengers differ in cus¬ 
toms, religious commandments, 
philosophy, age, and state of 
health, none of which can be 
neglected. 

In flight, these differences 
hardly arise except at meals. 

That’s why S\^issair offers to its 
passengers, on all flights serving warm 
meals, not only its justly celebrated 
Continental menus (equal to the best 
in Swiss hotels) but a whole range of 
special menus on request: 

Vegetarian meals, either European 
style with lots of salad and vegetables 
(say between Sao Paulo and Santiago) 
or Asiatic style with rice and lots of 
spices (say between Geneva and New 
York). 

There is carefully chosen kosher- 
food (for instance between Tokyo and 
Manila); meals for Hindus, without 


Whatever he likes . None of these Swissair special 

menus, incidentally, costs a 
penny extra; all passengers are 
beef(say between Nairobi and Zurich), || equally dear to us. But please make 
and others without oork. for Mos- l* anv snecial menu reauesis 


and others without pork, for Mos¬ 
lems (say between Chicago and 
Montreal). 

Anyone whose health calls 
for a diet need only say what 
diet he requires. (Diabetic, liver, 
stomach complaints, 


any special menu requests 
when booking your ticket, 
so that the proper dishes 
can be taken aboard. 

We mustn’t risk dis¬ 
appointing you. 



And of course there’s a 
whole list of meals for in¬ 
fants and small children. 
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Fido 


You know how it is? You get him when he’s just a 
bundle of fur and you give him a name. How were 
you to know he’d grow the size of*a Shetland pony? 
Something like that happened to Flight Refuelling. 

At first that’s all we did. We refuelled aircraft in 
flight. We pioneered it and wc are still the world’s 
experts. We could have rested on our laurels but wc 
didn’t. Wc moved into other fields, fields as diverse as 
electronics and nuclear engineering. Now the bundle 


of fur wc called Flight Refuelling is quite a small part 
of our activities; albeit an important part. The name 
is misleading. We could change it but we don’t think 
wc will. So when you want a contaminometcr or a 
flexible coupling, or any of the many things we make, 
and discover the best people to approach are Flight 
Refuelling Limited, don’t be surprised. Just 
remember Fido when he was eight weeks old.. 




in the service of industry 


'itr-to-utr £5” Khip-tO’atr refuelling ■ Nuclear engtneermg • Industrial electronics ■ Fuel CT fluid systems accessories • Filtration equipments • OpttHtlectronies 
Indmtrul level (S gauging equipment ■ Target systems • Airport ground fuelling equipment ■ Pilotless aircraft control systems • General engineering 


Flight Refuellii^ Limited, 
Wimborne, Dorset, England. 
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A unit factory is a unit factory, 
you think ? In Peterborou^ we can 
show you that there are unit factories 
-and unit faaories. 

All off-the-peg, yes. But our unit 
factories are light, bright and 
particularly well designed. Attractively 
set among trees, shrubs and lawns. 



And any size you want between 
3,000 and 41,000 square feet. 

Peterborough’s a hrst-class 
location too. Seventy minutes from 
King’s Cross. On the main line to 
Yorkshire,the North East and Scotland. 
Next to the At. Less than two hours 
by car from the middle of London. 

On road and rail links between the 
Midlands and East Coast ports. 

It’s a cathedral city, a growth point of industry and offices. 
Eighty-nine thousand people today; twice as many within 15 years. 
Skilled labour. Plenty of houses - and they’re much cheaper 
than anywhere near London, 

™ •^^ 1 ^ Come and grow in a growing city. 


John Case, Chief Estates Surveyor, 

1 ^ Peterborough Development Corporation, 
Peterscourt, Peterborough PEi lUJ. 
Telephone: 0733 - 60311. 


GreatjH* 

raerliii 


lelerlmraugh 


m 
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LM ERICSSON 

TELEPHONE COMPANY 

WORLD HEADQUARTERS: STOCKHOLM 32 

At the Annual Meeting in Stockholm, May 29,1972. stockholders. 

Approved financial statements for the year 1971. 

^ Approved a cash dividend equivalent to $1.14 based on 1971 earnings. 



THE ERICSSON GROUP 


INCOME DATA 

Net sales . 

Income before special adjustments and taxes 

Per cent of sales. 

Depreciation. 

Special adjustments. 

Swedish and foreign income taxes. 

Reported net income. 

Per share. 

Adjusted net income per share. 

Dividend . 

Per share. 


BALANCE SHEET DATA (year-end) 

Net working capital. 

Ratio of current assets to current liabilities 

Net property, plant and equipment. 

Long-term debt. 

Minority interest . 

Stockholders’ equity . 


OTHER DATA (year-end) 

Number of employees .., 


Thousands of dollars'^ 
unless otherwise indicated 


1971 

1970 

$ 781,524 

$ 656,866 

99,128 

103,719 

12.7% 

15.8% 

26,651 

22,740 

33,408 

29,609 

30,068 

34,157 

27,506 

36,399 

$ 2.24 

$ 2.96 

$ 3.34 

$ 4.11 

14,069 

14,069 

$ 1.14 

$ 1.14 

$ 447,642 

$381,702 

2.3 to 1 

2.2 to 1 

206,387 

162,913 

229,387 

158,083 

50,540 

33,538 

301,133 

287.691 

66,900 

61,900 

12,304,094 

12,304,094 

$ 852,196 

$ 750,759 


Backlog of orders . 

*U.S. dollar amounts represent translations from Swedish kronor at December 31.1971 parity exchange rate 
of S.kr. 4.81 to S1.00. 

Adjusted net income per share reflects net income after adding back special adjustments, less amounts 
equivalent to reduction in current income taxes resulting from such adjustments. 

Copies of the Annual Report in English are available through 

Swedish Ericsson Company Ltd., Crown House, London Road, Mordan, Surrey 

Paying Agent in Great Britain: S. G. Warburg & Co. Ltd. 


STOCKHOLM, 8WBOEM 
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Oh,MrBuckton,what can I do? 
I tried to skip my overtime, 
but my rest day's at Crewe 


The Government may be facing defeat 
over railway wages, but there’s life in 
tlie Industrial Relations Act yet. The 
unions told British Rail on Thursday 
that it was gloves off again from next 
Tuesday midnight, but this lime with 
a difference. The unions announced an 
overtime ban, which also means that 
the men will not work on their rest 
days. I'hey did not say there would be 
a work to rule, for the reason that since 
the last go-slow the National Industrial 
Relations Court has ruled that 
deliberate go-slows, or what the Court 
of Appeal called “ wilful disruption,” 
are a breach of contract. 

This ties the unions’ hands in an 
unwelcome way. Their ban is likely to 
cause much distress and disruption— 
and they will not be popular for that 
—but an overtime ban might be 
answered, if the London commuters 
feel like a fight, by staggering office 
staffs’ working hours and taking to 
the roads. This is not, of course, what 
British Rail itself had in mind when it 
tried to convince the NIRG that over¬ 
time was an essential part of every 
railwayman’s job. 

With their choice confined to either 
an overtime ban or an outright strike 
but with no middle option, the unioris 
were openly dismayed that British Rail 
had made no move their way. The 
chairman, Mr Richard Marsh, has his 
own good reasons for this. If he back¬ 
dates the wage settlement already 
offered to May ist, as the unions are 
insisting, it would put them where they 
can claim that they have won a rise 
of 14 per cent, which is bad for British 
Rail and dreadful for the Government. 
If he can hold the unions off until his 
own chosen dale of June 5th, then he 
and the Government can both claim 
that the settlement is for per cent 
over 11 months rf the laHways’ finan¬ 


cial year, although to the men it is an 
effective 14 per cent. Therefore he 
refused all the bait offered him by the 
unions to give away the last £3.7m 
of their £39m pay demand. 

This toughness in the last ditch 
brought two conciliatory moves from 
the unions. One was the relatively long 
notice of the overtime ban, designed, 
presumably, to give time for more talks. 
The other was the first reference that 
British Rail has heard of a possible 
productivity deal. After five suggested 
solutions by the unions (all of them 
involving handing over tlie money that 
Mr Marsh says he has not got and the 
Government says it will not give him), 
an offer of productivity to pay for it 
makes something of a change, if not 
in fact then in the surrender terms. 
The terms have actually become 
increasingly important as the Govern¬ 
ment moves to the point at which, if it 
wants industry to accept another price 
freeze, it will have to promise, as it 
did 12 months ago, that the national¬ 
ised industries will observe it too. That 
would mean that British Rail would 
not be able to pass its wage • increases 
on to its customers. 


CBI _ 

Nearly there _ 

The whippers-in of the Confederation 
of British Industry have done their 
part of the job well. From an 
apparently hopeless start, they appear 
to have rounded up enough reluctant 
industrialists to make it reasonably cer¬ 
tain that, under the right conditions, 
a quorum of CBI members (which 
means more than half) would con 
tinuc the price freeze at least until 
the end of the year. The CBFs director* 


general, Mr Campbell Adamson, 
explained what those conditions were 
in an unusually [Pugnacious speech on 
I'hursday, which has been taken by 
some people as something of ar> ulti¬ 
matum— although he may not have 
meant it to sound C|uite as strong as 
that. 

The key requirement, to which the 
CBI attaches almost religious signifi¬ 
cance, is a conciliatory gesture about 
wages from the unions, without which 
it is going to be difficult to get enough 
CBI members to sign on again. The 
CBI asked for such a gesture when it 
first introduced the freeze a year ago, 
and the wage bill since shows just 
how much it got. The other refjuest, 
much repeated in industry, is that the 
Government must act about rising 
house prices and land profits, both of 
which are causing resentment among 
workeis. The freeze expires in three 
weeks, and as the CBI meeting to 
decide whether to renew it takes place 
in about 10 days, Mr Adamson can 
hardlv be exp)e<:ting miracles within 
that time. But he wants to get from 
Mr Vic Feather something to put 
before his members when they vote. 
Given that, there is a reasonable pros¬ 
pect of a modified price freeze con¬ 
tinuing. 

Any new undertaking will not be as 
binding as the existing one, which was 
more or less across the board. The CBI 
has been looking at several variations, 
including one based on weighted 
averages varying by product type. But 
rhe emerging favourite is based on the 
French system. This would leave a 
company free to raise the prices of 
individual products by as inudi as it 
wants, provided that the company’s 
average stays within the ceiling (which 
in France is only 3 per cent). It is not 
an ideal arrangement and British 
industry is expected to drive a horse 
and cart through it. But it looks this 
or nothing. Even at this price, industry 
will not commit itself to keep prices 
down for a full 12 months ; the 
formula the CBI has been hawking 
around in the past few weeks is for a 
six-month freeze only, followed by a 
gradual thaw until, by this time next 
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year, the freeze will be dead. 

The rescue of the CBI’s initiative 
has not merely been a close-run thing. 
It has been a difF-hanger. A year ago, 
industry was prepared to trade off a 
5 per cent freeze for 12 months 
from last July in return for incentives 
from the Government to encourage 
investment. For a while, virtue was 
rewarded and })rofits flourished, parti- 
cuflarly where companies had taken the 
precaution of raising prices .sfharply 
before they signed the CBI pledge. 
Investment, however, did not rise. The 
CBI told ministers before the budget 
that further tax cuts to industry would 
be needed if the freeze was to be pro¬ 
longed for a further 12 months. 
Thi.s extension was politically of great 
importance to the Government. It had 
made great play with die declining 
rate of increase of retail price.s. 

The tax cuts were therefore made. 
But so was the 25 per cent wage 
award to the miners. Until Wilberforce 
most unions had been thinking of 
settling at about 8 per cent. After it, 
very few unions treated the miners as 
special. They aPl demanded at least 
lo per cent ; and the engineering 
unions asked for 40 per cent. 
When the Government in April pressed 
the CBI to confinn that the freeze 
would be renewed some members 
refused until they saw how the reflation 
worked and what wages they would pay. 

A year’s experience of price freezing 
has depressed and disillusioned many 
of the companies that embarked on the 
first experiment almost with enthus¬ 
iasm. Nevertheless, having taken their 
stand against signing for another 12 
months on the twin points of invest¬ 
ment and wage settlements, manage¬ 
ments have had to accept, though 
grudgingly, dial the economy is pick- 
ing up and that wage settlements in 
private industry are nothing like as 
bad—^so far—as they might have been 
after the miners’ victory. This will 
make it difficult to refu.se to sign. ICI’s 
offer of 8-9 per cent was accepted by 
the shop stewards last week. Engineer¬ 
ing wage settlements in and around 
Manchester, where the union launched 
Its major attack, have so far been quite 
■modest. Birmingham was not particu¬ 
larly militant either, even at Jaguar, 
and at Triumph, in pugnacious 
Coventry, settlements were reasonable. 

Tax cuts _ 

A smaller Vat? 

If the Chancellor does introduce value- 
widod tax at his proposed standard raite 
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of 10 per cent next April, he wiH have 
room to make some other substantial 
tax cuts and yet he will also aid indus¬ 
try’s cash flow by more than most 
people are currenflly expecting. 
Alternatively, he might do better to 
impose Vat at onlly yj per cent. These 
seem to be die conclusions from a care¬ 
ful study of Vat in the latest National 
Institute Economic Review. 

It argues that a 10 per cent Vat 
plus the car tax will raise £iooiri 
a year more than purchase tax and Set, 
even if the duties on drink and tobacco 
are reduced to offset the impositrion of 
Vat ; that Vat and car tax will fall 
more heaviily on consumer spending 
and less heavily on investment and 
exports than purchase tax and Set ; and 
that botli the impositon of Vat and car 
tax and the removal of purchase tax 
will be fully reflected in prices, while 
only 40 per cent of the removal of Set 
will l^ passed on in prices. So the 
i!m'yx>siition of a 10 per cent Vat might 
add I. I per cent to the consumer price 
index. The Chancellor has power under 
the Finance Bill to fix the rate any¬ 
where between yj and 12^ per cent. If 
he chose y^ per cent, the in.stitute 
estimates that the inflation of consumer 
prices would be only 0.2 per cent. 

Industry will benefit from Vat for 
several reasons. A vast £ioom a year 
of tax burden will be removed from the 
cost of capital equipment and exports. 
Some of diis will be passed on in prices, 
but the money will be lost to British 
businesses only where export prices are 
cut. If only 40 per cent of the cut in 
Set really is passed on to consumers, 
60 y>er cent will go into profits. This 
is another £i35m, making a 
£235m annual rate tax cut for 
business. There will also be a laige 
once-for-ajll shot in the ann from the 
abolition of the Set, thanks to the 
return of the forced loan that even 
manufacturers and others who “ do not 
pay the tax ” make to the governmenit. 
The amount outsitanding at any one 
time is about £i55m. This will 
be repaid during the second quarter 
of next year. In addition, the Vat will 
be collected by businesses in the form 
of higher prices immediately on its 
introduction. Once it is in full swing, 
the amount at any one time in the 
pockets of businesses waiting to be paid 
to the government will be about 
£33om at a 10 per cent Vat rate. This 
amount will also be building up in the 
second quarter of next year. Thanks 
to die government’s proposals for a pur- 
dia^ tax holiday tefore the Vait^ in 
order to prevent double taxation of 
retail etocks, there should be no oorres- 
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ponding drain on business pockets 
caused by the rundown of the pur¬ 
chase Ux collected through higher 
prices but not yet paid. 

So businesses should receive from the 
changeover a net cash flow injection of 
about £55om during the second 
quarter of next year ; there will then 
be a continuing favourable flow at a 
£235m annual rate thereafter. That 
£55om is about 4-4^ per cent 
of a quajiter’s gross nationai product. 
Business protests about the effect of 
the change should be ignored. Set 
exerted a tougher squeeze on business 
than intended ; the substitution of Vat 
seems likely to do the opposite. 

Machine tools _ 

Inevitable death 

It had to happen. On Monday Alfred 
Herbert and Ingersoll Milling Machine 
announced that they had given up the 
struggle and had asked for a receiver 
for their joint venture, Herbert Inger¬ 
soll. They had been looking for someone 
to take the company over for a long 
time, without success. When it came to 
the crunch neither was willing to put 
in enough money to keep it going. 

They had tri^ to get Government 
help. Whitehall was, after all, more 
involved in HTs greenfield plant at 
Daventry than in many other projects 
that have been bailed out: through 
an earlier Industrial Reorganisation 
Corporation loan of £im, the Govern¬ 
ment has an 11 per cent holding. But 
it was not being caught again—and 
only 450 jobs were involved. It offered 
.some money, but nowhere near enough 
to keep the plant afloat. 

This was one of those projects of 
the early 1960s that had looked as if 
they were going to give Britain a tech¬ 
nological lead. The brief to the plant 
designers was to build the most modern 
machine tool factory in the world. They 
did. But someone forgot to include a 
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In thirty yearsourcities will be twice as crowded. 

Think about it 


The need for better urban planning is obvious, tqually 
obvious is the enormous complexity of choosing a plan 

now.which will still be relevantinSOyears’time. 

The number of variables, alternatives, unforeseen political 
or economic shifts is incalculable. 

Can the computer help? . - ^ 

That question prompted the setting up of a joint study 
by the management of the County Borough of Teesside 
and computer scientists from the nearby IBM Scientific 
Centre at Peterlee New Town’s Science Park. 

Together they are constructing a computer model of 

Teesside. ^ 1 

The decision makers can then use the model to explore 
a myriad of policy alternatives and a variety of assumptions 
to determine the most efficient use of available resources 
consistent with given facts and long term preferences. 


When factors change - as they will - the model can be 
run again to see how and why any change affects the 
overall plan. 

And necessary adjustments can be made. 

For the County Borough of Teesside the model 
promises a welcome degree of rationalisation and 
consistency to their work. 

And for the people of Teesside it will mean eventually 
the best urban life possible with the resources to hand. 

The planning potential that models such as that at 
Teesside is revealing could, of course, not have been 
realised without the immense speed and capacity of the 
computer. 

But, more specifically, it could not have been 
achieved without the determination of man to make the 
computer work for him. 

IBM 

IBM Uflrted Limited 389ChiswickHl|th Road, London W4 
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CORRESPONDENTS 
THROUGHOUT 
THE WORLD 


For your business and 
banking enquiries in KUWAIT 
ask your bankers to consult 

THK c(>MMr:R(;;iAK bank of Kuwait s.a.k. 


The 

financial services 
a discount house 
can offer banks 
and industry 
would 

fill a small book 

WeVe 
written one 

If you’re in the market for short term 
borrowing or lending, you should read our 
slim volume on ‘Short term money market 
instruments’. Just write or telephone us 
for a copy. It is quite free. 

Our senior management are travelling all 
the time and will gladly come and talk 
about your particular problems when next 
in your part of the country. 



Gillett Brothers 

Discount. Company Limited, 66 Comhill, London, EC3V 3PP. 
Telephone: 01-283 3022. Telex: 887103. 

The market makers 

Asscfciates: 

Thcf Kirkland-Whittaker Group Limited. 

St. Alphoge House, Fore St., London, BC2Y 6JH. 
Telephone: 01<638 9354. Telex: 883499. 
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"proviso about profits. The plant was 
specially designed to build the massive, 
highly-automated, machine tools used 
by the car industry. And it had an 
approximate average annual capacity 
of around £6m-£6^m a year. With its 
£4^m investment in the very latest and 
best (at the time) machines and 
mechanical handling equipment, it 
needed sales of more than £5m to 
break even. 

However, in this sort of market, 
orders are neither regular nor consistent 
and cannot be expected to be. And in 
the four years it has been operating, the 
plant has always made losses. They 
now stand at £4m. 

Imports 

Those Japanese 

I’he Japanese now know that they 
have until September to show to what 
extent they are willing to stop disrupt¬ 
ing certain British industries by 
excessive exporting zeal. The Secretary 
of State for Trade and Industry, Mr 
John Davies, made it clear while he 
was in Japan that he would otherwise 
swing behind those common market 
countries that want to introduce safe¬ 
guards (through Gatt’s article 19) to 
make them conform. He told the 
Japanese that he had little choice, 
however weak the arguments put 
forward by British industry for protec¬ 
tion might be. With nearly im out 
of work in Britain, there is \\ growing 
tendancy to see a link between further 
redundancies and further massive, 
cut-price imports. 

What has finally persuaded Mr 
Davies is the argument that the 
Japane.se, operating from a protected 
home base, are preventing those 
British companies that make goods 
like ball bearings, polyester fibre, tele¬ 
vision and other electronic equipment, 
from also making the profits nece.ssary 
to justify new investment. The Japanese 
exporting technique is a very clever 
one, to saturate a chosen, narrow, 
profitable sector of a market, and 
ignore all the rest. It may not matter 
greatly that hardly any transistor 
radios are now made in Britain, but 
few of the standard small ball bearings 
that go into fractional horsepower 
motors are made here either since the 
Japanese commandeered this sector of 
the market—and that could prove 
serious in the long run. 

Since March, a detailed examination 
of Japanese imports, including invoices, 
has been going on in an attempt to 


find out in what volume and at what 
prices their products have been coming 
into this country. None of it appears 
to amount to straight dumping, and 
the Japanese produced export records 
for Mr Davies that showed that the 
massive growth in shipments to Europe 
after President Nbcon’s package last 
autumn has levelled off. They raised 
export prices for ball bearings by 10 
per cent this month, a sector in which 
the loudest British complaints had 
followed the 1,500 redundancies 
declared by Ransome Hoffman and 
Pollard. But Mr Davies must have 
been as aware as the Japanese that only 
300-400 of these men at most lost 
their jobs because of Japanese sales 
of small standard ball bearings. Any 
jobs lost because of these were lost 
long ago when the Japanese inu.scled 
into the market. Still, Mr Davies knew 
very well that because three-quarters 
of all Japanese output of small ball 
bearings comes from four companies, 
all members of an official export cartel, 
it is easier for the Japanese government 
to order conciliatory gestures from them 
than from other exporters. 

Action elsewhere is going to be harde^^. 
There is a world surplus of capacity 
in polyester fibres and the 20 per cent 
increase in Britain’s imports from 
Japan has been matched almost 
exactiv by a similar combined increase 
from east and west Europe. Many 
Japanese firms are involved in elec¬ 
tronic equipment, especially calculators, 
and not all are in the trade association 
where they can be disciplined. 

BritLsh industry is now getting very 
edgy about colour telly imports from 
Japan. So far these have been confined 
to the small screen types that are not 
made here, but now that AEG Tele- 
funken has granted Hitachi a licence 
to make large screen set: on the PAL 
system, the fur may really begin to 
fly. And when it eventually comes to 
Japanese computers in Britain there 
will be real trouble. Mitsubishi has 
sold some small ones but already a vast 
sales effort has been mounted for big 
types. 

Other British industries are seeking 
protection not only from Japan but 
from Taiwan, South Korea and 
Singapore in electronics (no one 
mentions the large investment in these 
countries by American and British 
firms). The car men are twitching 
visibly at the expected flood of Datsuns 
and Toyotas. There have even been 
protests about the effect of imports 
from Hongkong on British cutlery* and 
umbrella makers. Someone’s happy 
about this dreadful summer. 


Food 

Sweet and sour 

Beef prices have never been so high. A 
sudden and largely coincidental short¬ 
age of meat in America, Europe and 
the local market in Britain has forced 
up retail prices by lop a lb so that a 
reasonable roast for a family of four 
now costs £1.08, up as much as 20 per 
cent on the start of the year. This has 
led the Minister of Agrii ulture, Mr 
James Prior, to take off the 5 per cent 
tax that is levied on all meat imports 
from countries outside the Goimnon¬ 
wealth. But that is a small concession 
and unlikely to make much of a dent 
in prices as world exporters like 
Argentina and Brazil will funnel their 
supplies on to -the more highly priced 
European markets. The EECl, equally 
.short of meat, has just taken off its own 
20 per cent tariff. 

Mr Prior has been under strong 
political pressure to stop all exports of 
British heef in an attempt to bring 
down prices. But he has been wi.se 
enough to resist this. The .shortage of 
beef will probably he over in a matter 
of weeks when this year’s grass-fed 
beasts come to market. Only 2 per cent 
of Britain’s beef is exported, but it is 
a trade that should grow rapidly once 
Britain is inside the ETX’. and a sudden 
banning (►f exports now would only 
upset carefully nurtured markets. 

The higher heef prices are certainly 
benefiting Britain’s farmers, who have 
an exceptionally high 60 per cent of 
theii turnover in livestock. Once in the 
KE(’, British farmers will he wi.se to 
concentrate on beef production since 
there is likely to he a deficit of meat 
within the community for at least 15 
years. Beef sold at auction is currently 
fetching Cl'S.7') a live cwl, £2 a cwt 
more than farmers were getting only a 
month ago. The price of lamb has also 
risen sharply. At the retail end, how- 
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ever, the fanner’s profits are the house¬ 
wife’s loss. Shoppers are changing 
rapidly to poultry, and it is in the 
fanner’s long-term interest to see that 
prices do come hack soon. 

This has been shown clearly in the 
butter market, where the exceptionally 
high prices of the f)asl two years have 
pushed more consumers over to mar¬ 
garine, causing butter sales to dip. In 
the past week as much as 4p a lb has 
been knocked off the retail price of 
butter as stocks have built up rapidly 
in Britain, Europe and New Zealand. 
It will now be a long fight, however, 
to get the British public back to its old 
habit of eating 19 lb of butter a head 
every year, 30 per cent more than the 
EECl average. Tlie.se big cuts in butter 
prices may not last ; over the nex't 
sev'en years prices musrt: rise to the 
lTight*r common market levels. But at 
the moineiit Mr Prior must be thankfuil 
to sec at lea.st one coin|xment of the 
cost-of-living index coinc down, and, 
despite pressure from dairy faitncrs, he 
is Linlikelv to reimpose any impcnil 
levies on butter until the hoasewife’s 
meat bill is down agairi 

ECGD 

Invisible ink _ 

'riie Export Credits Cluarantee Depart¬ 
ment lias always provided insurance 
cover for British exports. Although 
most big exporting countries nowadays 
have their own equivalents of the 
EfXiO, it is the oldest of them and 
has pioneered many innovations. The 
Minister for Trade asked Mr D. (j. 
Scholey, of S. (i. Warburg, to say what 
more it ought to be doing, and a rather 
bald siiminai7 {IIMSO, iBp) of his 
recommendations w^as published on 
1 hur.sday. He said the EC(iD sliould 
help invisibles. 

Because the E(XiD’s aim is to 
boost British exports, great efforts 
liave l>een made in t'he past to sec that 
the covt'i it gave could never be 
sin ti lied to cover exports of competing 
(x>uiilrie> too. So when British con- 
lract{)rs l)uil(l a refinery in some risky 
fli.staiit country, and the buyer stipu¬ 
lates (iernian pumps, lengthy studies 
have to 'take place to demonstrate that 
the r,( K iD, by giving its approval, is 
not then blocking sales of British 
})uinps. I he sam*' rigmarole has to be 
gone ilirough when a British export 
house fixe.s a deal for the .sale of 
Japanese slippci.s to Uganda. It wastes 
a great deal of ever\one's time for no 
gain because the chance of getting 
customers to change their specifications 
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is nil. What is far more Hkdy to 
happen is that delays and die risk 
of not getting the cover at all might 
lose the deal altogether, 

Mr Scholey has therefore recom¬ 
mended dropping the whole procedure. 
Assuming that the Government agrees, 
then, presumably, if a British contrac¬ 
tor gets a contract in future to build a 
dam u;,ing entirely foreign equipment, 
lie will still qualify for export cover, 
and .so will a Briti.sh export house selling 
goods anywhere. In other words, 
export creel it guarantees will have been 
extended to a limited but important 
category' of invisible expe)rter. 

The rest of Mr Scholey’s reconi- 
luendations deal largely with organisa¬ 
tion, which makes them a great deal 
duller except to those who have to 
run the joint. The problem is that 
the ECGD is a semi-detached branch 
of the Department of Trade and 
Industry' but does a commercial job. 
Key decisions about who ge'ts cover, 
and whose claims get paid have to be 
taken by relatively junior (by civil 
service standards) officials, because of 
the sheer number of them. Exporters 
frequently accuse the ECGD of being 
too bureaucratic : meaning that s-tickier 
decisions are referred up the line. Mr 
Scholey apparently had quite a lot to 
say' about ways of delegating decision¬ 
taking still further. Because the ECGD 
is supposedly a commercial concern 
the fufl report has not been published. 
This discretion seems unnecessary 
because the ECGD has an interna¬ 
tional reputation as one of the most 
succe.ssful government in.surance 
agencies in the world. Perhaps we do 
not want to give awrav the tricks ? 

Canals 

Where Britain lags 

The British Waterways Board is sud¬ 
denly much keener on developing its 
canals to take lorries off the roads 
since the Government proposed to take 
the canals away from it and divide 
them between seven new' regions, which 
w'ould manage Britain’s increasingly 
scarce water resources. On Wednesday 
the board’s annual report revealed a 
record profit from freight, which 
should help its argument. 

Water’s cheapness as a freight carrier 
lies largely in the low energy cost—^a 
quarter of that for road, less than that 
for rail, though slightly more expensive 
than pipelines—and also in the use of 
modern barges, which can take up to 
1,000 tons each. Half the trade between 
EECi countries goes by inland water, 
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forget the old-style barge . . . 



... these are the money-makers 


and half the inland goods transport in 
Japan is by sea. There are even pro¬ 
posals to join the Rhine and the Rhone, 
digging as much canal as joining 
Manchester, Birmingham and London. 
But both canal and coastal shipping in 
Britain were killed, for all practical 
purfloses, a long time ago hv aggressive 
railway price-cutting. 

Unfortunately, Britain has two 
inherent disadvantages. One is that its 
canals are too narrow: they were built 
before those on the continent. I'hc other 
is that distances are too short, which 
is also what the railways suffer from. 
On short distances the biggest cost is 
loading and unloading, and railways 
and watei ways usually liave extra load¬ 
ings and unloadings, where a 'lorry 
can take traffic from door to door. The 
importance of distance can be seei* 
from the way canals are used in Europe, 
(ierniany carries only if, per cent of 
its domestic goods by inland waterway 
but over half on the longer journey t<‘ 
other EEC’4 countries ; France use- 
inland waterways three times as much 
for carriage with other EEC countries 
as for domestic freight. 

Now two things arc happening to 
help barge traffic in Britain One is 
common market entry, and the other i^ 
a revolution in the design of barges, 
including mother ships that carry 
barges on board. One project undei 
way is a barge-carrying catamaran to 
link the West Riding of Yorkshire and 
the Rhine ; another proposal would 
tie in with a transatlantic shipping 
service ; another would link the Merse\ 
to the north Midlands, Several project^ 
for widening canals and removing locks 
are being examined, including one t<' 
improve the Grand Union Canal, to 
join the Mi to the Thames, which 
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The Shei^ton-Munidi 
m^aneiiciUiigvisit happen 

m * I mr Germany, stay i 

\ 3 d. lllCUl^ 22 -storey Sheraton-Munich I 

J Onlv 10 minutes hv car from the 



Special introductory rate: 
.Single room from £ 1 . 22 * 


* 15% Afrvivf and 11% la \ im ludrd 
Ho^rd on (tO DM. current e;tchange rate 
Subjeci to change without notn e. 


When youVe in Germany, slay at 
the new 22 -storey Sheraton-Munich Hotel. 
Only 10 minutes by car from the 
International Airport and downtown. 

Relax in the sauna and health club. 

Let our valet service arid room service wail 
on you. Work up an appetite in the year- 
round swimming pool. Enjoy a taste 
of the country in the Bavarian speciality 
restaurant and adjoining beer garden. 

Then make a great evening happen in 
Munich’s newest night club. 

For reservations at the Sheraton- 
Munich or at any Sheraton in the world, 
call your nearest Sheraton Reservation 
Office. Or have your travel agent call for 
you. 

In the United Kingdom ask 
operator for Freefone 2067 . ! | 

Sheratoii-IMunich Hotel 

SMbM/''JN M01Ci.S AND MOTOmNNfi A'^OniDWO'HI ITT 
h ARABELLAS I KASGE. MUNICH. G1 RMANi' 



BBA Group 

“In 1971 BBA's profits well and truly 'took off' from the plateau 
on which they had rested during the previous three years." 

— Mr. F. Pearson. Chairman 


Group sales were a record at £38.5 million, of which 58.9% was contributed by sales of the overseas companies 
plus direct exports from the U.K. 

4c Group profit before tax at £3.7 million was 28.8% higher. 

♦ The dividend, raised from 15% to 17i%, is covered 1.7 times by earnings. A one-for-two scrip issue is being made. 
9|c World external sales of the Group's friction and anti-friction materials increased by 8% and profit from them by 43%. 
3|c Profit from manufacture and marketing of belting and asbestos products rose by 19.9%. 
ije Group profits are expected to show a satisfactory increase in 1972. 
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COMPAGNIE FINANCI£RE DE SUEZ 


The Annual (ieneral Meeting of Gompagnie Finandirc dc 
Sutv. was held in Paris on May 30, and was followed by an 
Exiraordinary (icneral Meeting. 

The following is :i translation of the statement made by the 
Chairman, Monsieur Michel Caplain at the Annual General 
Meeting : 

J'his is the first time that i have had the honour of presiding 
over your Annual General Meeting and 1 would like my first 
words to be a tribute to iiiy predexessor, our Honorary 
Chairman, M. Jacijues (jcorges-Picol. 

'I'he task of reconstruction carried out under his able manage¬ 
ment since the nationalizatum of the Canal can be viewed with 
satisfactioti by him, as I think it is by you. As I was his colleague 
during all that period, 1 cari bear witness to the courage, the 
tenacity and the lucidity he had to display to turn our Company, 
without any Cjanal to manage or any specific role to play, but 
with its funds and its name as its only assets, into one of the 
leading French, if not European, financial groups. 

Indeed, it now remains for us to continue and, if possible, to 
coriiplete his task. 1 shall do this to the best of my ability with 
the very fine team of Executives and Managers which wc now 
have in tiie Company and in its principal subsidiaries. 

Fu-day. however, when our Honorary Chairman, who has 
reached the age limit which he himself fixed, has relinquished 
the re.sponsibility of managing our Company, whilst, fortunately, 
letting us have the benefit of his co-operation and advice, I am 
sure 1 am interpreting the thoughts of you all in expressing to 
him here, in public, our esteem and gratitude. 

Although the overriding feature of the year 1971 was one 
of dullness, the year 1972 has so far been characterized by a 
Slate of euphoria. All the stock markets, particularly that of 
Paris, have risen appreciably, and, course, your Company’s 
portfolio has profited thereby, both as regards direct investments 
and stock market investments. Present market prices should 
enable more than 160 Million Francs to be transferred from the 
provision for depreciation. However, one must not be over- 
optimistic as many problems are far from being resolved. To 
begin with, the international monetary system must be put in 
order. On the Paris market, however, there is quite a funda¬ 
mental change taking place. Closer interpenetration of the 
European stock markets due to the entry of Great Britain into 
the (common Market and to the beginning of real solidarity 
between the members of the European Economic Community, 
awareness by the public; in France and abroad of the under¬ 
valuation of French securities, introduction by the Minister of 
Finance of a set of measures following the work carried out by 
the Baumgartner Coimnission, intended to enliven the market 
and to make it work efficiently, all combine towards changing 
the aspect of the Paris Bourse and increasing the volume of 
transactions on a lasting basis. 

As regards your Company, the most important event since 
the beginning of 1972, with respect to direct investments, was 
the acquisition, with our associates Banque de ITndochine and 
Baiiqiie Verncs et Commcrciale dc Paris, of control of Lille 
Bonnieres ct Colombcs. 

"Jhis Iran sac tion will enable us to strengthen our positions in 
certain industrial sectors, and to carry out new operationSy 


through this holding company, should the opportunity occur. 

Since last year, the two major problems which were still 
occupying our Company have been resolved or are about to be. 
The acquisition of a majority interest in the capital of Credit 
Industrie! et Commercial has finally established our position 
in the banking sector, and I can confirm, as I forecast in the 
letter I sent you on October ist last, that our connection with 
Credit Industrie! ct Commercial has started under the most 
favourable and promising auspices. 

The other problem is the merger with Union Financi&re et 
Miniere about which I shall speak to you shortly. If, as I hope, 
this merger is approved at the Extraordinary General Meeting, 
the unification of the Suez Group will be complete, and wj: shall 
be able to pursue a balanced and progressive policy, particularly 
in the international sphere. 

M. Caplain then said a few words in memory of M. Pierre 
Fournier, who died on May iB and had been a Director of the 
Company for 24 years. He mentioned that M. Fournier, after 
occupying high positions in the Government’s service, rendered 
invaluable services to the Company. 

Finally, the Chairman stated : 

1 would not like to close without mentioning the problem 
of Assurances du Groupc dc Paris which has been the subject 
of considerable gossip lately. You know that wc have always 
been very assiduous in keeping our shareholders well infomi^ 
and if 1 did not consider it necessary to send you a letter about 
this, it was because today’s meeting would allow me the 
opportunity of giving you a full explanation about this affair. 

I think it best that my statement should take the form of a 
reply to the questions you arc certainly going to ask, and I shall 
thus be sure that I am explaining the points that arc worrying 
you. If, however, you do not ask me any questions, and 1 shall 
be surprised if you do not, 1 shall give you a brief summary 
of the way in which 1 see this problem. 


The Report and Accounts were adopted, and the distribution 
oi a dividend of Frs. 12.50 per share payable as from June 12, 
>972, against Coupon No. 28, was approved. U.K. residents arc 
entitled to claim a tax credit of Frs. 6.25. 

The first four Resolutions before the Meeting were passed by 
a very large majority and the fifth was carried unanimously. The 
Meeting was attended by 981 Members representing 3i557»79i 
shares. 


Extraordinary Genmd Meeting 

The following is a translation of the statement made by 
M. Michel Caplain at this Meeting : 

Of the two mergers submitted for your approval today, the 
first is a purely internal transaction which does not, I believe, 
call for any special comment. 

The second, on the other hand, is the outcome of more than 
ten years of increasingly close and confident co-operation with 
the Union Financi^re et Miniere Group. Since the reconstnic- 
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tion of our Company, ever closer ties have unceasingly linked us 
firstly with Banque G6n6rale Industrielle, then with Union des 
Mines La H6nin, and finally with Union Financi^re et Minidre. 
These relationships were identified in the first place by steps 
taken together to develop the business, at that time newly 
established, of Banque de la Compagnic Financierc de Suez; 
then by the formation and j'oint management of subsidiaries in 
the finance and property sectors; lastly, by the merging of our 
banking businesses from which was formed Banque de Suez et 
de rUnion dcs Mines. 

However, despite the excellent understanding between the 
teams, the existence of two independent holding companies 
managing and motivating these various subsidiaries gave rise to 
difficulties, delays or complications. 

The merger of the two holding companies is therefore the last 
act in the unification of our Group and represents for our 
Company a very great material and human gain. Material in 
the growth of our positions in the banking, insurance and 
property sectors; human through the integration into our team, 
of Managers and Executives who, over more than 20 years, have 
widely proved their worth and capabilities. Of course, 1 am 
aware that some of you are a little apprehensive about a trans¬ 
action which will result in a new increase of our share capital 
and an increase in the number of shares circulating and arc 
afraid of market reaction on the Suez share. 

T could merely reply that this merger is indisputably an 
operation immediately profitable in financial terms and will be 
even more so when future prospects are considered. 

But I am, believe me, just as concerned as you by the 
behaviour of our share on the Bourse, and I well know that 
every capital transaction of a company can disturb the market 
in its share. This is why, faced with the increase of our .share 
capital, we wished to diversify the ownership of our capital, in 
particular internationally. This is one of the reasons which led 
us to welcome with pleasure our great American shareholder, 
INA Corporation. And it is why, after the sale of a block of 
Sue/ shares to investors abroad by Saint-Gobain-Pont-a-Mousson, 
wc have had the Suez share quoted on all the foreign stock 
markets where it was possible. Our share is at present quoted 
m London, Brussels, Montreal, Dusseldorf and Frankfurt. 
Megotiatioiis are under way for a quotation in Switzerland, at 
Zurich, Basle and Geneva. 

With regard to the present transaction, 1 can moreover fully 
reassure you. Seventy per cent of the share capital of Union 
I’inanciiirc et Mini^re is held by a certain number of important 
.sliareholdcrs, reiprcscntcd on the Board, whom we have been able 
to approach and for whose loyalty we have no need to fear. The 
j)an of the capital not in firm hands is therefore of very little 
importance ; the market lor Union Financierc et Miniere shares 
is very narrow and cannot at all bring about a reaction against 
our share. 

When this merger, which will complete the unification of 
our Group and increase our efficiency, is completed, I think 
that from all points of view your Company may look forward 
with confidence to the future. 


All nine resolutions before this Meeting were carried unani¬ 
mously with the exception of the seventh where there was one 
vote against. This Meeting was attended by 1,214 Members 
representing 3,558,539 shares. 


A translation of the Report and Accounts will he obtainable 
from the end of June from Suez Finance Company (London) 
Limited, t8 Rood Lane, London EC3M8BD. 


Brief Books 
order form 

This background series of 28-page briefs, 
illustrated with maps, charts and 
photographs, looks at some current world 
problems and isolates the real issues. 

The next 40 years 

The survey “ The Future of International Business,” which 
appeared in The Economist dated January 22, has been 
republished as a 48>page booklet. Norman Macrae, the deputy 
editor of The Economist, has tried to turn himself into a 
futurologist. He has forced himself to make the best forecast 
he can of a logical course for international trends and 
organisation in 1972-2012 and especially 1972-1992. He has 
come up with .some higlily unconventional views. 

Industrial Relations—^Britain's battle for reform 

Industrial Relations in Britain today is still a hotbed of political 
controversy. The Industrial Relations Act is a landmark in the 
battle for reform, but the argument does not end there. How do 
British Unions work and did they need reform ? How will the 
new Act work ? What problems does it leave unsolved ? 
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would be much favoured by some 
London boroughs. A market study has 
recently been done by Inbucon, the 
management consultants, and it shows 
that many big companies would be 
interested in using improved freight 
services. But the annual freight tonnage 
on all British barges is only 6m, and 
last year’s record profit by BWB slightly 
obscures the drop in loads that accom¬ 
panied it. 

Road freight _ 

Drive on _ 

The National Freight Corporation’s 
chairman, Mr Dan Pettit, has told his 
men that if they have 5 per cent of 
Britain’s road haulage now they must 
have 5 per cent of the EEC’s by 1980. 
This i.s a tough target, in view of all 
the barriers to free trade still existing 
in lorr/ transport. But it gives the 
Dutch, now the leaders in European 
road haulage, something to think about. 

The corporation’s accounts, published 
on Wednesday, show how well it has 
turned round National Carriers from 
the £2f)m a year loss it was making 
before the takeover under the Trans¬ 
port Act, 1968. This parcels company 
may be able to dispense with govern¬ 
ment sub.sidies next year, earlier than 
expected. All the same, the NFC 
ref)orts a loss after interest of £i.6m. 

Results are deteriorating this year, 
and the price freeze, if maintained, will 
be felt increasingly. Low margins are 
a problem for road hauliers. As drivers’ 
hours shorten, prices can be expected to 
rise cjuite shaqjly. Service counts more 
than cost, however, and lorries doing 
70 mph on an expanded motorway net¬ 
work will be faster than the railways, 
many of whose wagons have 45 mph 
speed restrictions. 


ICL _ 

Hidden handout 

The Government is nearly ready to 
give International Comiputers Limited 
a massive injection of cash. There 
remains only the major problem of 
how to present the handout without 
offending the rest of the computer 
industry. This matters because much of 
the money will go to launch tlie largest 
machine in ICL’s much-postponed 
new range of giant computers. Code- 
named the P4, the new machine will 
probaibly be introduced in the first 
quarter of next year and will be 
followed at regular intervals by the 
three smaller machines in the range. 

ICL needs to sell these machines 
internationally if It is to stand a 
chance of profitability. But it also 
needs government money to finance 
the heavy production and marketing 
costs for at least two years because 
the machines are so large that few 
customers will be able to afford out¬ 
right purchase. The danger i.s that the 
subsidy could so ruffle the feathers of 
the American computer companies 
operating in Britain that they will con¬ 
centrate their fire on ICL abroad. 

Honeywell, one of the American 
companies, demonstrated on Tuesday 
just how sensitive it is on this issue. 
Mr James Binger, Honeywell’s chair¬ 
man, launched a blistering attack on 
the Government’s protectionist attitude 
toward ICL. He pointed out that the 
British-made content of many of 
Honeywell’s systems is higher than that 
in many of ICL’s products, and that 
when Honevweir.s largest computers 
start coming off the production lines 
in Scotland later this year the Briti.sh 


content will be as high as 90 per cent. 

The Americans were busy . on 
another front as well. On Wednesday, 
Burroughs introduced a new computer 
that is probably the most advanced to 
come on the market. Although it is at 
the opposite end of the scale from 
lOL’s new range, it is bound to have a 
serious impact. 

Air traffic control 

The old won't do 

The Government is postponing its 
decision on the type of computer 
equipment to be used for London’s 
Mediator air traffic control system, 
which is probably just as well. 

Having insisted that Briti.sh equip¬ 
ment be used, it changed its mind when 
no British supplier could meet the 
specifications. The danger now is that 
tlie Government may well attempt to 
lash up the advanced system it needs 
out of existing equipment made by 
America’s International Business 
Machines. 

This method will not be cheap, and 
may never produce the desired 
results at .so busy an airport as Heath¬ 
row. The current cost of the IBM 
equipment is put at £iom, but this is 
before tailoring to meet London’s 
special needs. Over the 5-10 years 
needed to work up to the full specifica¬ 
tion, the total cost could reach £40m- 
£f)Om or even more, depending on how 
ambitious the designers become. There 
are signs that all contracts are held up 
while the Government sends a team to 
America to look at die much simpler 
and allegedly very much cheaper 
system being tried out by the American 
authorities at Knoxville in Tennessee. 


Key indicators ; British economy 


Retail trade 

Significant increase 'in April, the 
first month after the budget; but 
below October's level. 

Consumer credit 
New credit extended in April was 
Cl86m, seasonally adjusted, the 
average level so ter this year. 

Balance of payments 

Current account surplus only 
€30 m in first quarter with trade 
deficit of €118m. 


Percentage change on 



Month 

Index 

1963 ==100 

previous 

month 

three 

months 

one 

year 

Industrial 

production* 

March 

125.7 

H-11.8 

4 1.5 

4-2.6 

employment* 

March 

88.8 

-0.4 

-0.2 

-5.7 

productivity* 

March 

141.6 

+ 12.2 

4-1.7 

+8.7 

Export trade*t 

April 

146 

+4 

nil 

-8 

Eng’g orders on hand* 

December 

114 

nit 


-9 

Retail trade* 

April 

114.5 

4-1.5 

•fl.1 

+22 

Unemployment* 

May 

164.8 

-7.0 

-6.0 

4*16.5 

Average earnings* 

March 

196.0 

na 

+ 3.6 

+10.4 

Retail prices 

April 

156.2 

+0.9 

+ 1.8 

+6.3 

Export prices 

March 

150 

+n 



Import prices 

March 

135 

+1 

+11 

4-6 


Export trade, retail trade, engineering order books: in volume terms (value at 
constant prices). Unemployment: wholly unemployed excluding schooNeavers: 
latest rate 3.6 per cent. ^Seasonally adjusted iProvisional 
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International 


Watch it, Britain, you're 
out of line 


The French steel industry is warning 
the British Government not to rock the 
boat on prices when the British Steel 
Corporation becomes part of the Euro¬ 
pean Coal and Steel Community next 
January ist. Steel production in the 
community is at last on the upturn and 
has jumped by an extraordinary 25 
per cent since the start of die year. 
The European steelmen are now hoping 
to pnish their prices gently l>ack to 'the 
levels printed in their official lists after 
years of lai^ge and unprofitable 
discounts. 

7 ’hey are already taking advantage 
of the ordering boom to try a few 
tentative price increases on European 
consumers. But they now fear that the 
arrival of BSC in the community will 
undermine these prices and keep them 
on unattractive profit maiTgins, for the 
British Government’s tight control over 
BSC has kept its prices artificially low. 

Until 1970 the French government 
itself kept a strict, if indirect, control 
<m what its steelmakers could charge, 
and even today French steel prices, 
though higher than BSC’s, are sub¬ 
stantially (and artificially) more 
competitive than those of the German 
Steel mills. If all the steelmakers of 
the Six had to lower prices to BSC’s 
levels, few private enterprise steel mills 
would remain in business. 

The French industry has no outright 
lossmakers, although the price competi¬ 


tion of the past two years has knocked 
the profits of Usinor by over half. 
France’s largest producer, the Lorraine 
steelmaker Wcndel Sidclor, has recently 
had to ask the French government for 
help with its Fos plant, near Marseilles, 
being able to meet only one-third of 
the £6oom bill itself. 

But the west German mills need to 
push up their prices even more than 
the French. This week the Krupp steel 
group reported a resounding £6m 
loss and has cut its investment plans 
in half. The Germans are also 
having to cope with soaring imports, 
equal to a third of consinnption. 

So the Europeans want BSC to put 
its prices up by a good 15 per cent 
just when the Heath Government is 
trying to hold all prices down: a 
renewal of the Confederation of British 
Industry’s price freeze almost certainly 
depends on the nationalised industries 
keeping in hne (see page 81;. 

BSC had already intended to raise 
prices by the end of the year and 
its chairman, Lord Melchett, will 
naturally welcome any pressure that 
will help him to staunch the corpora¬ 
tion’s present rate of loss of £ioom 
a year. He now has as finance direotor 
a Eu'ropean expert, Mr Leonard King- 
shotrt, who leamesd his way around at 
Ford and Whitbread. Even with a 15 
per cent price hike, BSC will stdM be 
able to undercut the other Europeans. 



I'm sorry I caught a cold 


Germany _ 

Karl's conversion 

The fate of Germany's iq72 budget is 
still in the balance. It is now likely to 
go back to committee after a cabinet 
session discusses possible cuts on Fnday. 
The first draft was rejected in a drawn 
vote in the Bunde^stag six weeks 
ago. Since dien, two extraordinary 
things have happened. The economics 
and finance minister, Herr Karl 
Schiller, who at the time was 
insisting that the large deficit in the 
draft budget was perfectly in order, 
has suddenly joined the ranks of the 
opposition Cassandras who think a 
deficit will have a wildly inflationary 
effect. Herr Schiller has spent the past 
two weeks wrangling with his cabinet 
colleagues to introduce budget cuts 
amounting to £30om, mainly in 
defence, education and transport. Even 
stranger, he is now openly talking about 
the need for tax increases. No official 
plans have been announced, but the 
reckoning is that value-added tax may 
be raised from 11 per cent to 12 per 
cent (from 5.5 per cent to 6 per cent 
on essential items like food) next year. 
This would raise an extra £55om. 

The brighter outlook for the Genhnoan 
economy has made Hen* Schiller 
change his tune. The past two months 
have seen a marked drop in unem- 
ploynient, a perceptible increase in 
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business optimism and lengthening 
order books. Because of the threat of 
economic stagnation the unions have 
been relatively moderate over recent 
wage claims. Earnings are now run¬ 
ning 8^ per cent above the level a year 
ago—a rate of increase nearly halved 
since the frenzied 1970 boom days. But 
if the economy is now picking up more 
strongly than expected, such modera¬ 
tion may not last. Meanwhile, the 
government has already revised 
upwards its own forecast of this year’s 
inflation rate to over 5 per cent. Private 
estimates tend to run a percentage 
point or two above that. Herr Schiller 
seems convinced that the inflation likely 
to be caused by tlie £87om public 
borrowing requirement in his original 
budget would be .^o hair-raising that 
it would be better to put up taxes, even 
at a time when the government has no 
majority and elections may well be 
called in the autumn. 

The irony lies in the Bundesbank 
holding of £72001 worth of frozen 
assets levied by the 10 per cent tax 
surcharge put on at the height of the 
1970-71 boom. This was designed to 
draw ofl' some of the heat then and 
would be repaid when things had 
cooled down. Earlier this year, the 
government announced that repayment 
would start in mid-June. Now it is 
likely to find that extra liquidity 
a thorough embarrassment. The Bundes¬ 
bank last week raised its minimum 
reserve requirements by 8 per cent from 
July I St, although it went out of its 
way to stress tliat it was not embarking 
on a restrictive credit policy—yet. The 
new minimum reserves will mop up 
about £f)4om, but the next month or 
so is bound to see a burst in consumer 
spending. The government is hoping 
that as many Germans as possible will 
go on a foreign holiday with their tax 
surcharge refund, wishing all the while 
it had never got involved in the scheme. 

Australian newspapers _ 

Rupert's honey 

Sydney 

Mr Rupert Murdoch first erupted on 
Sydney ii years ago when he bought 
the Daily Mirror, an ailing evening 
paper, for a song ; since then he has 
ke{>t up an uninterrupted war of 
words with his newspaper rivals. But 
now the most openly hostile and 
seemingly least relenting of his Sydney 
competitors, Sir Frank Packer, has sold 
his Daily and Sunday Telegraph to Mi 
Murdoch for rather more than a song. 
The goodwill of the two newspapers 


killed after only 14 issues. This kind 
of publishing seems not to be. Mr 
Murdoch’s forte, and he may feel more 
at home with the Packer tabloid Sunday 
Telegraph, advertised in the past as 
“ the paper you can take into your 
home ” to distinguish it from the 
Murdoch Sunday Mirror. 

The most obvious scope for ration¬ 
alisation is between the Packer morn¬ 
ing Daily Telegraph and the Murdoch 
evening Daily Mirror, with the pos¬ 
sibility of rolling editions from dawn to 
dusk. If difficulties lie ahead they come 
from the fact that the editorial policies 
of the two groups have been very 
different, the right-leaning Telegraph 
being at the other end of the political 
spectrum from the Murdoch papers. 
Mr Murdoch’s other problem will be 
to find local managers equal to the 
tasks ahead. 

Japan _ 

In-fighting _ 

Tokyo 

Big business in Japan has been 
stolidly conformist politically but now 
deep splits arc appearing in the 
zaikai (business leadership) for the 
first time. The immediate cause ha^ 
been the re-eleotion of Mr Kogoro 
Ueniura, who is 78, us pre^sident of the 
Keidanren, japan’.s equivalent of the 
Confederation of British Industry. 

Mr Uemura’s re-election keeps the 
Keidanren firmly in conservative 
hands. Ihe organisatiorrs leadership 
rests on the collective opinion of ks 
eight vice-presidents, seven of Whom 
have just been voted back in office foj 
extra terms ; the average age of the 
■board is 73 and many of Japan’s more 
liberal and internationally minded 
industrialists, who have been pushing 
for freer trade poflicies and an injection 
of new ideas into business attitudes, 
feel that they are being ddibcrately 
stifled. 

They are turning instead to Sanken 
(the Industrial Problems Study 
Council) which, though founded only 
seven years ago, has suddenly emerged 
as a challenger to the Keidanren. 
Sanken’s recent success has been that 
it is increasingly in favour of opening 
up trade with the communist 
countries. The Keidanren traditionally 
channels its huge political influence 
into promoting trade with America, 
and it has continua'Ily discouraged the 
growing Japanese i^ulse to trade 
with Russia and China. 

Things have recently been thrown 
into nmch sharper focus with 


Murdoch: dawn to dusk 
(together with that of Sir Frank him¬ 
self, who jt)ins Mr Murdoch’s local and 
London boards) has been bought for 
£6.8m. 

Mr Murdoch may have felt he was 
in a strong position to bid, but he was 
more probably trying to defend his 
flanks. Either way, the ageing Sir Frank 
knew how to drive a hard bargain. On 
the reasonable hunch that Sir Frank 
would be thinking of dismembering his 
empire soon, Mr Murdoch was pro¬ 
bably in a hurry to setde the deal while 
he was actually visiting Australia, so as 
to avoid any possibility that the Packer 
papers might have fallen into tlie hands 
of either the Fairfax group or the 
Herald and Weekly Times of Mel¬ 
bourne, Australia’s biggest press group. 
I’he slock market pushed the shares of 
Sir Frank’s Consolidated Press up 
sharply after the deal. The Murdoch 
group is extending itself, borrowing 
£6.8ni from undisclosed sources on top 
of the fixed term bank loans of £i2m 
shown in the last balance sheet. 

This reduces Sydney’s newspaper 
proprietors from three to two, with Mr 
Murdoch controlling : 


'0008 

Sunday Telegraph 560 

Sunday Mirror 514 

Daily Mirror 363 

Daily Telegraph 320 

Australian 140 

The opposition, the John Fairfax 
group, controls ; 

Sunday Sun-HerakI 700 

Sun 342 

Financial Review 40 

Morning Herald 28 


The Murdoch Australian operations 
need rationalising, and Mr Murdoch 
set about this while he was in the 
country in unmistakable fashion. In the 
past two weeks he has shut down the 
Sunday Australian, launched only last 
year for national distribudoki as 
Austialia’s only quality^ Sunday, as well 
as Finance We<^, a business weekly 
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This announcement appears as a matter of record only. 


AMERICAN ZINC COMPANY 


Smnefl^you m^be 
happy we ran this ad. 


a subsidiary of 


Consolidated Gold Fields Limited 


has acquired the business and assets of the 


Drilling Equipment Division 
Westinghouse Air Brake Company 


a subsidiary of 


AMERICAN STANDARD INC. 


The undersigned initiated and assisted in this transaction. 


Someday you may want to know 
where to find a good banker in one of 
these cities And then these little maps 
will come in very handy 

Right now we have two full-service 




ROME, 


branches (London and Pans), three rep¬ 
resentative offices in Europe, and a 
merchant bank in Uindon 

And we're growing and expanding 
every day. 


Andi^ J. Plagnol —17 Place Vend 6 me 

fw?is 


Otmar George- 
Bockenheimer 
Landstrasse 65 
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Richard Costain Limited 

Points from 
Sir Robert Taylor's 
letter to shareholders 
and directors' report 
and accounts for 1971 


itt Turnover £107,000,000. 

❖ Pre-tax profits £4,515,000, an all-time record: 

It is most satisfactory that there was a 
substantial increase in profits from general 
trading activities in a year of relatively 
modest profits from property sales. 

^ Net profit earned for ordinary shareholders 
£3,044,000, an all-time record. 

❖ 1971 dividends 7 -Sp per ordinary share of 25p, 
covered 3-7 times by earnings. 

« Capitalisation and dividend proposals: 

Ordinary shareholders will receive one free 
share for each two shares held. I am glad to 
confirm our intention to maintain the divi¬ 
dend of 7-bp per share for the year 1972 on 
the increased capital. This represents an 
effective increase in dividend of 50 per cent 
over 1971 and of 148 per cent over that 
paid in 1970. 

❖ 1972 Prospects: 

I believe that our prospects are good. Our 
policy of strengthening sound activities, 
expanding in areas of high profit potential, 
and raising technical and management 
efficiency has made excellent progress and 
we look forward to a significant increase in 
profits for 1972. 


Annihii Gf*nora/ MatiUng dt 12 noon on 29 Jung 1972 gt 111 Wostnunstgr 
Bridge Road. London SE1 Copies of the Report and Accounts may be 
obiatned from The Secretary. 
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NEW 

ZEALAND 

The future unfolds 


"The most imaginative Industrial project yet... 
substantial contribution to overseas earnings forecast.. 

The excitement is about the aluminium smelter now under 
construction at Bluff, in the extreme south of the South Island. 

The smelter Is being developed by an international 
consortium and will be the largest in the Southern Hemisphere. 
It will process Australian alumina for world markets. 

Moreover, Its establishment will certainly lead to the 
development of many subsidiary industries. 

New Zealand is a developing market, future assured; and 
we are there as the future unfolds, ready to help you too. 

Why not study a copy of the latest edition of our "Review of 
the Economic Situation in New Zealand" or our booklet 
"Investing in New Zealand" ? They are yours for the asking. 

Over 200 branches 
and agencies 



TligfUiititmaiBaiik 

OF NEW ZEALAND LIMITED 

Our London oddroM: 8 Moorgato, EC2R 60B. Talephona. 01-808 831'L 
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compadies* desire ’to get in on the $3 
bilHon trans-Siberian pipeKne that 
would bring Russian oil 2,500 miles to 
Japan. Tthe government and the 
Keddanren have been dow off the 
mark ; companies that want a stake 
in the pipeline now fear that the 
Russians will give a large slice of the 
business to American oil companies. 
Sanken’s leader. Mr Kazulaka 
Kikiwada, organised a trade trip to 
Peking last year in the teeth of official 
disapproval; he is now seen as the 
liberal leader of Japanese business. 

The split between the two organisa¬ 
tions is likely to de^en in the coming 
months as the business lobby decides 
on which political candidate to back 
as the successor to ‘the present prime 
minister, Mr Eisaku Sato, Although 
the business community overwhelm¬ 
ingly supports the Liberal Democratic 
party, San ken and two allies, the 
Ciomimittec for Economic Development 
and the Chamber of Commerce and 
Industry, arc moving perceptibly away 
from the official conservative line. 

Scientists _ 

Why leave home ? 

The brain-drain was a .short-term 
phenomenon in the west that lasted 
only so long as industries were recruit¬ 
ing technologists at a faster rate than 
the universities were turning them out, 
and ceased once the two were in 
balance. But it continues for develop¬ 
ing countries for all the obvious 
reasons: boredom, lack of opportunity, 
lack of anyone with similar interests 
to talk to. It is noticeable that agri¬ 
cultural scientists rarely emigrate ; they 
have too much to do at home. 
Scientists argue that their trade is 
universal and a man should be free to 
follow his line of research in whatever 
country it is best done. But there is a 
growing feeling, typified by a report 
prepared at Sussex University for 
Ionesco (“ Scientists Abroad,” available 
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through HMSO)^ that this should not 
hold good for a man trained and 
educated at public expense in a poor 
country. The report delivers all the 
usual strictures about teaching students 
the wrong sort of skills, but Unesco 
also says quite toughly that those coun¬ 
tries that put students sent on scholar- 
.ships abroad under some contractual 
obligation to go home at the end of 
their training get a higher proportion 
of them back than those that do not. 
The report strongly recommends that 
relatives should be under a collateral 
obligation to pay damages if the 
errant scientist fails to return. 

There is considerable sympathy for 
the loneliness of scientists cut off from 
the intellectual stimulus of the west, 
but the message is that developing 
countries cannot afford to be too 
delicate about this. 

Spain and EEC _ 

Too big _ 

Brussels 

In Luxemburg this week, the Six's 
council of ministers shifted their atten¬ 
tion from the wearying question of 'the 
Efta neutrals to the equally uncomfort¬ 
able pioblen^ of Spain. Spain is 
unhappy l)ecjau^ie its exisfting (1970) deal 
with the European Economic Com¬ 
munity is much more limited than the 
asscxjia'tioii agreements concluded earlier 
with Crecce and Turkey, and later 
wiidi other Mediterranean countries. 
Spain will also suffer once the common 
agricultural policy applies to Britain ; 
this will hit its exports of tomatoes, 
oranges, wine and olive oil. 

Any ‘tampering with the Spanish 
agreement i-s certain to be a tedious and 
frustrating business. So the E’rench have 
suggested forgetting it altogetiher. They 
would like to work out an indu-strial 
free trade agreement, with reciprocal 
concession?, on agriculture—^rather like 
the sorts of deals likely to be made wuth 
the Efta countries, including Portugal. 
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Search me what he expects to find 


Look, no arms 

The Lebanese government has bowed 
10 public opinion and announced legis¬ 
lation to put future hijackers on trial. 
This stops a long way short of the 
clamp-down on Palestinian guerrillas in 
Lebanon that Israel was demanding; 
the fear that the guerri!la.s might mark 
the anniversary of the Arab-I.sraeli six- 
day war by stepping up attacks on air¬ 
lines has made life hell this week at 
airports. But Lebanon feels it has gone 
as far as any government can without 
compromising the right to asylum. In 
Germany, hijackers from east Fhiro- 
pean tountrie.s get asylum but also jail 
sentences. There is no sign yet that 
Algeria will do the same to the two 
Americans who achieved the ultimale 
in successful hijacking last weekend by 
not being armed at all. 

Sensibly, Britain and the United 
States have just signed a treaty that 
makes hijacking an extraditable olTrnct\ 
This is something that only countries 
with considerable conhdence in the 
other's justice are prepared to do. 


But there will not be time to geft a 
new S}>an-ish treaty fixed up before 
January ist, when Britain goe« in ; yet, 
morally, the cx>in!muni'ty has a duty to 
give the Spanish something. 

The Spai>ii>h them-selves are .splat' 
between flrberal technocrats, who see a 
deal with the EEC as the best hope 
for liberailising the regime as well as 
develt^ng .the economy, and the tradi¬ 
tionalists, who are determined that 
closer relations must not be at the 
expense of Spain’s particular political 
structure. Although its economy 
has been growing at 7 per cent a year 
for a decade, and income per head will 
pass the $1,000 a year mark this year, 
Spain’s industry^ still consi'Sts prind- 
p^ly of small firms with a proteotionoBt 
mentality. 


Key indicators: world commodity prices 


Up and up 

Gold has continued its extraordinary 
rise, touching a record $67 an oz on 
Thursday, 62% up this year, before 
closing just under $66. The bullion buy¬ 
ing is purely speculative and short¬ 
term ; the rise in price being caused 
more by lack of supply than by any 
widespread demand. 


Index Percentage 

1963=100 change on 

May June one one 

31 7 month year 


All Iteme 129.9 130.9* 4 1.6 4- 3.9 

Food 142.2 144.5* 4- 3.0 4- 9.8 

Fibres 103.4 102.9* 4- 1.7 4*23.4 

Mmiaie 177.6 177.6 - 2.6 - 6.9 

Misc 119.8 119.6* 4- 1.7 113.5 


•provisional 
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BUSINESS 


1W BOOMOMIST jam to, 1979 


Investment 


Oh, for the rally of despair 


Investors were selling in Derby week lush taK reliefs already promised on 
and going away. The Financial Times investment income will come into 

industrial ordinary index plunged effect). Rut it has to he admitted that 

through the f,<)o mark on Thursday this week has gone to the matadors 

to close at 497.2. This compares with rather than to us tiring bulls, 
il.s peak of 543.6 as recently as Mav 'fwo weeks ago The Economist was 
Jptli. also arguing that the “immediate 

Those who say that the bull market hears of gilts have a poor argument." 

ha.s now definitely ended include However poor their argument, they 

some of the shrewdest operators in have continued to prove right, 'fhe 

London, who arc advertising that they Financial Times index of government 
have either got out already or el.se (if securities has now lost over 10% in 

they are locked in with funds too large under five months. In a market worth 

to ditch) that they would very much £24 billion, the jobbing system is 
like to have done so. 7 'ho.se of us who hardly capitalised to cope with this 

think that this is still only a secondary sort of fall. Its total capitalisation is 

correction in a continuing bull trend probably between £4om and £5001. 

point out that money supply is still Xhe jobbers have moved fast to avoid 

increasing at over 20% a year (and trouble and have kept surprisingly 

the Rank of England seems to say it narrow margins—often as low as J 

will go on doing .so) ; that a lot of the of a point. But the system must be 

reasons for this week's falls seemed stretched near its limits, 

flimsiiy based (misreading of one fore- what has caused the falls ? As 
cast of economic prospects, speculative industrial borrowing has at last picked 
funds being diverted to feveri.sh gold banks have been heavy sellers 

.shares and even Australian mining Between February and April 

issues again) ; and that the London down their holdings by 

market really .should not fall deeply £240111, all of it in the mediums and 

in the run up to next April (when . ^j^ce mid-April they may have 

sold another £ioom. This was bound 
to be a prelude to an increase in their 
lending rates. At yields ranging up to 
9i%» w'ere until this week bring¬ 
ing in as much as most overdrafts. 
On Thursday three of the big four 
banks put up their base rates, 
as well as their deposit rates. This rise 
had been anticipated by many in the 
gilt-edged market, and their argument 
had been that it must push gilts down 
further. The bears say that long-term 
gilts, which already yield over 9i%, 
could be showing yields well over 10% 
quite soon. 

If you assume that the railway wage 
inflation has fostered 10% per anifium 
price inflation on the British economy, 



that may seem logical. But a io% 
annual price inflation with today’s 
high unemployment is intolerable. 
There is likely to be increasing talk 
of a prices and incomes policy, or even 
freeze ; that may encourage gilt- 
edged. The last time yields were at 
10%, the Bank rate was 7% or 8%. 
Now it is 5%, and presumably not 
going up yet awhile ; so the yield curve 
should help the longs. It still seems 
logical to say that a rally should be 
expected .soon in gilts after the hectic 
fall, and in equities before too hectic 
a one. 

Wdl Street 

The McGovern 
spectre 

New York 

American share prices have continued 
to back-pedal. The market disliked the 
news that the whole.sale price index in 
May rose by an unexpectedly large 
half-percentage point and unemploy¬ 
ment that month held steady at 5.9%. 
Then investors found something new to 
worry about—the spectre that Senator 
McGovern, fresh from Tuesday’s 
decisive primary victory in California, 
would be the Democratic candidate in 
the November presidential election. Mr 
McGovern continues to be adamarrt 
about his soak-thc-rich tax programme 
and it is this more than anything else 
that sends a chill down Wall Street. 
At any rate, at mid-week, the Dow 
Jones industrial average closed ai 
944.08, down 7.38 points in the one 
day and 16.64 points since the previous 
Wednesday. 

The market, nevertheless, was still 
20 points higher than in early May. 
just before the sharp, three-week 
advance powered by brightening econo- 
mic and diplomatic news that carried 
the Dow to slightly over 970. Most 
brokers are not now looking for th^‘ 
decline to push prices down nmcl; 
more ; and indeed the maiket looked 
oversold by Thursday morning, when 
the Dow moved up a few points. 

Especially in the limelight tto week 






Irii.igine tihri-jsive jets of (inc stool parliclos being hurled at 
fiaid rock Travelling at 600 m p h the parlicles hit the rock at a 
rate of two tons oi sloG'l pei minute 

This IS jetted parlicio drilling',a remarkable new Gulf- 
developed process winch will per mit faster and deeper drilling 
for oil and gas 

Now being evaluated, tfiis process is just one facet of a 
restless drive for new energy reserves, now methods of 
obtaining etiergy, and indeed new sour ces of ener gy itself 
As demand for energy inexorarjly rises, so the totality' of 
energy emerges This is why we are engaged across the entire 
spectrum of energy sources, from petroleum to nuclear and 
fusion energy We're a total energy company-one of tfie most 
fully integrated m tuiope Any way you look at it. Gulf is energy 
Gulf Oil Corporation. Pittsburgh. Pa. U S A, and throughout the world 




































The helpFul bank 
is part of the 
local scene 
in over 30 lands. 


"The Royal" 




Calgary Stampede. Every July, rhe c.ity of 
Ccalgary in Ctinadd becomes tne old wile] 
west for d week, to stogc the world’s most 
famous rodeo. It’s part of the unique 
Canadian scene And so is the Royal Bank. 

Because. Royal Bankers are involved in every aspect of 
Canadian life Through over 1900 branches. Which is why 
we re so valuable to you as your bank in Canada. Whatever 
your international banking problem, just name it. We II 
put a rope on it So call us See how helpful we can be 

TH E ROYAL BAN K OF CANADA 

London, ti Lothbury, tC2R 7JY. Tel: 01 -606-6633 

2 Cockspur Si.. SW1Y 5BQ Tel ; 01*930-/921 
Pans. 3 rup Scribe. Pans 9eme. Tel 7420240 
Regional Representatives in Brussels and F-rankfurt. 

I lead OffK'p. Place Ville Mane. Montreal 


/vtdt.'iitii • • h..i r • lU’i'ii .fi ■ br1* • briiish Hundur,i‘, • L.aymjn • (Colombia • Dominican Republic • Eastern Caribbean • France • Erench West Indies 
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were airline shares^ which nosed down¬ 
ward on disappointing passenger traf¬ 
fic for May, and gold stocks, which 
were going in the opposite direction as 
the bullion price soared higher. But 
the real fashion during any fall in Wall 
Street now is still to beat the hell out of 
yesterday’s darlings. 

So Levitz Furniture, the former 
high-flyer that has had its wings 
clipped by a Securities and Exchange 
(Commission probe, dropped an addi¬ 
tional six points on Wednesday to 
$41 And H & R Block, the 
tax preparer, fell anotlier f points on 
Wednesday to a new yearly low of 
on disappointing earnings and 
continuing unfavourable industry pub¬ 
licity. 

Rank Organisation “ A ” shares 
Stabilised in tlie middle of this week at 
around $2f), following the sharp 7-point 
drop over the past two weeks that 
occurred in the wake of Rank’s bid 
for Watney Mann and Rank’s emis¬ 
saries’ solecisms in exjdaining it to New 
York, It is surprising that Sir John 
Davis and his team did not realise that 
American institutional investors are in 
a phase of fashionably hating conglo¬ 
merates. When they justified the Wat- 
ncy bid in such language as “ giving 
us a complete leisure industry pack¬ 
age," they struck the wrong note. 'Fhe 
result was that Rank “ A ” went lower 
tluin it would have done if Sir John 
liad made a slightly different speecli, 
which IS a silly reason foe am share 
lo fall ; and that became the more 
apparent when Sir John announced on 
I’hursday that because of the opposition 
^harehoiders Rank was {julling out. 
With or (preferably, as now) without 
Watneys, any Rank “ A " price of below 
l-’io in London provides a cheap way 
uiU) Xerox. }3efore Sir John’s announce¬ 
ment they were trading at £9.47. 


BUSINESS : INVESTMENT 



British Leyland _ 

Wanted: cars 

British Lev land’s figures for the half- 
year to March were better than 
expected. Although profits, at £7.2m, 
were 24% down on last year, the 
miners’ strike will eventually prove to 
have cost BLMC nearly £8m in lost 
profits, f|uite a lot of them in that 
lialf-year. 

I'hc company forecasts that the full- 
year ])rt)fits will be near last year’s 
level, piovided there is reasonable 
continuity of production.” If so, tlie 
shaies, at \^i% oil their year's 

high, are on a cheap prospective p/e 
of around 12J. Car sales in Britain arc 
still booming and BLMC^ has no trouble 
in selling every car it can make. The 
problem is making them, amid recurring 
strikes. With demand so far ahead of 
.supply, BLMC would be wise to raise 
prices by more than it currently plans. 
Export markets at the moment are not 
good. BLMC has had bad .setbacks in 
Australia and South Africa, but 
recovery is likely in both. T'hc home 


?» 

lorry market is currently very depressed, 
but should pick up shaqjly in 1973. 
For a brief period, either a railway or 
a dot:k strike would hit BLMC very 
hard. But that prospective ji/e of 12^ 
looks a bargain basement price for a 
period of boom. Our cliart suggests 
that the share has come down too far 
below the market. 

House of Fraser 

Profit leader 

Tit is hard to he optimistic about tlie 
long-term prospects of dcjiai tmeiit 
stores. Changing shopping paltcrns are 
again.vt tlierii ; they .should eventually 
clash with trading-up supermarkets 
and Woolworths ; the year of switch 
to value-added tax will provide prob¬ 
lems for the most soporific, but oppor¬ 
tunities for the most alert, "i'he 45% 
profit rise siiown by tlie House of 

Fraser to £i().6m for the year ended 
January 9, 1972—suggests it is among 
the alert. The 15% rise in sales 

probably owed 3 points to the recently 
acquired Dingles, bin was still slightly 
above the \o L rise of the department 
stores' average. More important for 

shareholders, ahe big stride in second 
half margias, to 8.7% from 7.3%, owed 
something to initelligeri't price •ri.ses hut 
even more to inteHigent rationalisation 
—like the shrugging off of that 

dreariest of stores, Pontings (and one 
day Derry and Tom.s), in Kensington 
High Street, and the traasfer of the 
business to Baikers. The crucial payroll- 
to-sales ratio went down. 

It will do well to go down again 
during 1972’s wage inflation, but 
Frasers’s sales outlook is buoyant. 
I'his year could see a revival in the 
long-depressed clothing (especially 
fashion) sector, for which Fraser.s’s flag¬ 
ship of Harrods is well placed. The 
other profitable place for department 
stores may he in the dear old-fashioned 
Celtic fringe. Frasers’s home ba^'e is 
Scotland ; it is now buying HowtHs of 
CardifT; and Dingles i.s in the south¬ 
west. 

The stores sector of the stock market 
may already be over-anticipating the 
conrutner boom in its average p/e of 
24; and Frasers with a p/e of 21 i.s 
uncomfortably close to this. But it 
seems to have the edge over 
Debenhams (on the same rating), and 
probably over the Lewis/Selfridge 
complex (although its figures are 
obscured by the shoes and engineering 
interests of Sears Holdings). At 
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Stock price indices 


Percentage change on 




June 

1972 

one 

one 

one 

record 



7 

high 

low 

week 

month 

year 

high 


London 

503.9 

543.6 

470.4 

- 2.8 

3.6 

+34.5 

- 6.7 


New York 944.1 

971.3 

889.2 

- 1.7 

1* 1.4 

+ 3.5 

- 5.1 

London and 

Carrada 

215.8 

219.6 

187.5 

4 0.1 

4- 7.3 

+ 17.7 

- 1.7 

Ws.'i Street 

Australia 

615.0 

615.0 

490.1 

L 4.7 

4- 8 7 

4 27.9 

- 7.3 

5>um ; Italy and 

Japan 

271.1 

272.3 

199.9 

4* 0.1 

f 8.4 

+42.5 

- 04 

a profit-taking 

H'kong 

444.5 

450.3 

324.0 

4- 5.6 

+ 16.1 

+78.4 

" 1.3 

Holland more so; 

Belgium 

110.3 

110.7 

96.9 

4- 0.4 

+ 1.7 

+ 8.2 

- 0.4 

Australia and 

Frarrce 

85.7 

85.7 

67.6 

4 0.8 

+ 7.9 

-1-10.3 

- 0.5 

Hongkong 

Germany 

118.2 

119.3 

97.1 

H- 2.3 

+ 1.5 

4-14.9 

-*15.8 

booming. 

Holland' 

140.4 

146.8 

105.4 

- 4.4 

4 5.7 

4-11.3 

- 4.4 


Italy 

47.1 

49.7 

43.9 

- 4.3 

- 4.7 

- 39 

-59 7 


Sweden 

340.4 

350.9 

308.7 

f 1.2 

- 0.8 

4-20.6 

- 9.3 


Stock prices and yields are on peges 113 and 114 

mmmmam 
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THE REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 

Statement by 
Mr Qulntin V. Hoare 

Ths 53rd Annual General Meeting of The Reinsurance Corporation 
Limited will be held on June 28th, 1972, at the offices of the 
Company. Bankside House, 107/112 Leedenhall Street, EC3 

The following are extracts from the statement by Mr Qumtm 
V Hoare, 0,B E , the Chairman, which has been crrcuiated with 
the Report and Accounts for the year ended 31st December, 1971 

In my Statement laet year I reminded Shareholders that our 
current policy was a careful land selective build-up of portfolio 
This continues to be our ob|octive, a'nd the accounts show that 
our premium income has increased from £5.454.000 to £6,160,000 

Proportional Revenue Account 

The results declared on the co-mbmed accourtts for 1970 treaty 
year show that while volume is up by some £245.000 on 1969 
treaty year, the pre-expense margins are more than halved at 
?.67o against B,87 b last year. The fire account has had a satis¬ 
factory year in the UK, but scctior>s of our European fire portfolio 
performed badly. The accident accounts closes with a pre-expense 
margin of 4 47 b which is below last year's exceptionally good 
experience 

The three-year average pre-expense margins on the combined pro- 
po'rtional account are es follows 
1968/70 4.97o 
1969/71 4 17o 

More than covering the expenses attached to the account 

Excess of Loss Revenue Account 

Fire Excess 

Underwriting year 1968 covered 'its expenses and closed with a 
small profit. Underwriting years 1969 and 1970 continue to develop 
we'll . the balances in the .accounts are in line with our ideas as to 
the surpluses which should be earned, having regard to the 
catfrstrophe risks assumed. 1971 has had to absorb the effects ol 
cyclone *' Althea " m Queansiland, French windstorms and several 
large fires, nevertheless the account shows reasonable balance m 
hand at the present time 

Accident Excess 

The run off of 1967 and prior years continued to develop within 
the provisions made. A transfer of £300,000 from Claims Egualisation 
Reserve was required. According to the closest osrimates wc can 
make at the present time, the funds retained against further run 
off should prove adequate. Underwriting years 1968 through 1970 
continue to develop their experience within the balances generated 
out of premiums on the individual years 

Marine and Aviation Accounts 

Marine Account 

The run off of years 1967 and prior was worse in 1971 than 
anticipated, and this year we have had to transfer £120,000 from 
Profit and Loss lAccount. We cannot be certain that further support 
will not be required next year. Year 1968 has now closed with a 
surplus and years 1969 and 1970 continue to develop along the 
lines I indicated last year Year 1971 has started well. 

Aviation Account 

Underwriting years 1969 and 1970 continue to develop satisfactorily 
and wo expect that when wo come to close 1969 in our revenue 
accounts next year a surplus will have been earned 

Profit and Loss Account 

The gross inverest and dividend earnings amounted to £729,000 
(1970 £631,000) an increase of £98,000 on the previous year 

Investments 

I can report an extremely active year in the investment field 
Initially the proceeds nt the sale of the lease of Fenton House 
went into the gild edged market , the tim'ing was foTtuneie for us 
IP that 197^ was e year of faflmg Interest rates and we were able 
to take useful capital profits 

During the year we switched approximately £1,(XX),000 from fixed 
interest into equities. As a result, at the year end our portfolio 
showed a surpks of 'over £1.700,000 against the deficit of £255,003 
on 31 &i Df'cembor 1970 Add'.iionaliy during the year net profits of 
£129.000 have bi»op taken and transferred to the Investment Reserve. 

Prospects 

Over the next two or three years we shall be closing underwriting 
years m respect of which wo ai'a already able to evaluate the 
trends I am reasonably confident that thesu years will make positive 
contributions to extponsds or to the further build-up of underwriting 
Funds. 



LONDON BMW LONDON REGION 
DISTRIBUTION A1-fte64651 
DISTRIBUTORS FOR LONDON, SURREY. 
MIDDX .BUCKS-BEOS,BERKS .HERTS ,OXON 
BMWP«r^Lane W 1 01-490 6881 
Blue Star GaraWE Lid., Pi 4V.27S4 
JohriHun1i>i(Mntora)lld .( I >‘.4001' 

MLG Motors Ltd , 01 'ris loB.] 

Chipalaid ol Konsinoton, in 701)11 

MotortunoLtd .ni itfil t?:u 
Taylor a Crawlfiv(Sorvica) Ltd ,01 IL', 
HetagonoIHlohaala.ni 34U H'n 
SpicaraGaragealtd.,oi (reolovr 
Von dor Slesn ltd., <^l 
BiDFORDBHIRE IVOR HOLMES LTD . 

' ulun MieilL’ 

AahlMirnham Motors Lid , br»Otriril 
Fjlzioy Housa, l /[;41 

RERK8HIRB All Snlnls Sorwco Station, 

r «i iinniuri 3^*14 

Hunoorlord Garages Lid , Mi.'ki- r* ..i>j W/' 

Mike Spanca Ltd. (Sales), Mmi let.ht.uO V't.M i 
MikaSpaoca Ltd, (Service), M.tiiii mu-dil v-i.'i’, 
Riaeley Garage, 

Vinrnntsot Raading Ltd , i'<n.i(tiiiu‘)4''ri‘. 

BRISTOL WESTERN COUNTIES 
AUTOMOBILE CO LTD., Pi.-.li.i 4S^i 
DISIRIBUTORS FOR SOMERSET. WILTS 
AND south WALES 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE Haymill Molorft. 

I iirnhsm f ommnii ?T01 
Hughandon Moluta Ltd . Mauino '/tit', 
CAMRRIOGBSHIRE RELIANCE OF 
CHINGfORD LTD ,01 

CHESHIRE Chuict) InnwGaiage, M.i . . '..i. 
Airi'17 

Dovenpait Garacii) Ltd , btorkport >' iii mH.. 

Red Ruse Motois(Chester)Lld i. ' r. ■ >' 

Parksida GaiBue(Morii) Ltd Mm r'liA MiU f kO'i 
V ellowstono Garage Ltd Nanl.A.if i.r,/<'' < 
CORNWALL raylorx(Tiuio)Md . Im.ki i'i'.4;‘./t. 
CUMBERLAND Davirlson s Garaov 

DERBYSHIRE 0 V A R Motor* Ltd [i..ri,> I 
DEVONSHIRE CHENHALL'S GARAGES 
(S W ) LTD , MomnloriSHMi; 

DISTRIBUTORS FOR DEVON AND CORNWALL 
Hamilton Garago ,' nn.i iiji’i t) 4 
Livery Oola Gatagaa, r xr-ift /.)fi/4 
Snfcombe Road Garage, GairTir’Ioi, U.< 

Watarfiald Geiagae l.ld . P' ri.ouih Si'7WS ‘/i ,; \ 

1 empleton Motor* Lid , MninMiti ‘.d' 

DORSET KEYSTONE GARAGES LTD 
H.iurnorniiijlii :'44.L! 


ESSEX RELIANCE OF CHINGFORD LTD 

.)! I M'*).’ 

DISTRIBUTORS FOR t ANGLIA 
Bates Motor* (Belcher) Ltd M.ndoi .'tii' 
Chelmklord Service Station ( h. in-.liirj hMM 
Halstead (Esaaii) Motor Cu HolsIrM.i ?i'ilL’ V\ i' 

A R Sewell A Soria Ltd . bt Doi'ir.i.rv ,'i<n 4 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE Cotawold Servica Station 
Lilf'Oi f•^|(-'l Pvhby A ? l4Sb 
Viclurla Motr>rB (Cirenresler) Ltd • ll.•ll( o'.li i 
4.JOU9 Wild Goo*n Garages Ltd , i'.i< ... v 44i. 
Wyedaan Motor* Ltd ,( <> rtr.r>] f’oMi 
HAMPSHIRE KEYSTONE GARAGES LTD 
'(n.irrii "i ..j'h ','44 11 

DISTRIBUTORS FOR HAMPSHIRE AND 
DORSET 

Charlotd Motor* Ltd . I'nii .nouiri Ofi^h' 
Kingiworthv Motor*, </Vii . rif'.lt*' ''Oki 
FiORllald Service Station, I lo /il< I<<v ?tnJ 
R F Seward Ltd ,'.iiiuthirntil ni 7L’4.i1 
Green Garage (South Warnhorough). 

Ml Basingstoke Luny S.illfn* .'4'i 

Rlackwalar Service Station, I o W. r,.t'.'.|j..i‘ it,Ki.| 

HEREFORDSHIRE Weelland Motor Co LM 

'lurfioiO 

HERTFORDSHIRE AUTOPORT (RAOLETT). 

RmllHI40*il 

J R Inward Lid . Wmioru''tj//'! 

HUNTINGDONSHIRE RELIANCE OF 
CHINGFORD LTD.,U1 'O/ S0S7 
KENTNORMANO GARAGES LTD 

bl 46nil;r4,'VC. 

OItton Service Station , ‘ M^ll 11.1 j,'( jM 

KIngadown Motor* Ltd.. Wl.il .lahin Tt'hi 
LAC. Auto Servire*. ti.ntf'.ripr 
Wolle Garage (Braalod) Ltd Y/r-.leihnni l4i)- 
LANCABHIRE WILLIAMS MOTOR CO 
(MANCHESTER) LTD n.rti,'.uaie H/Ri/b 
DISTRIBUTORS FOR CHESHIRE, LANCS . 
WESTMORELAND. CUMBERLAND N. WALES. 
Norwood Garagaa (Liverpool) Lid 
I Ivor 1 ) 00 1 Roynl 

Derek Woodman Aulopoint, Mi r rpoi,) 4ji-l,'>> 
Westwood Garaga Ltd t'->i ni 'Hofwmxt '^20^ 

KiiidaraServiceSMion hronrihUdi 10J2 
Nawlanda Motor Co (Bolton) Lid BuUunTlMi 
The Vale Motor Co "Roa*’'Lld Rhin'inhdaloMT'j 
MotorRopBirara{Rorhdala)Lld Horhdato44S7b;6/r 
LEICESTERSHIRE LAZLNBY GARAGES LTD 

H.)lhli*y ?4W 

DISTRIBUTORS FOR DERBY. LEICS. DNCS , 
NORTHANTS. AND NOTTS 
Frank Latenby Garagaa Lid 1 nn i-slei 
LINCOLNSHIRE Crompton A Holt 

Lt'i. «jin ?tJ4h/h 

MIDDLESEX Shapparlon Aulonvay Centra. 
Wdltm »n 1 hom«},7lf "0 
NORFOLK Crown Service Slalioi., Unwell 
BMW Conc**8loiMiir*4 G.B. Ltd., BMW Heuto, 
CltmwicK HiutvRoed. London. W.4. Tel: (71-9D6 46&1 


NORTH A MPTONSHI RE 

C W RamentASona Ltd , Nnrihnniplnn 144,', 
Hamblin Seamarka Fiininn 1 ninrw t jtyvi 
NORTHUMBERLAND Adam* A Gibhnn Lid, 

N. w Wpor. T ,tn PBri'l 

Fawdingtona Garage ltd .Girol Whilinuii' ii '.'ih 

John Rutherford A Son* Ltft ('iM'.trnnni :’l4t 

NOTTINSHAMSNIRE Sylner ol Mapparlay, 

Nnllinoharne.'iJ'.'i 

B ShIpildaLId , W>>ri<M)|>'i4H4 

OXFORDSHIRE Mike Spanra L Id 

Mf-nley on rhninni 411''m l?1‘i 

Haynaa of Thame I hainn'/<«)' 

SHROPSHIRE A Beaurlmk A Son 
U'lwi sify V41 J 

George Oakley'a Garage, M << wi.Luiv J2S(i 
Wornald Garage* (Salop) Ltd '.Vorfinln ?0 1 
SOMERSET Rowclltfe of T auMon Ltd 
TflijnIcinMVj'i/r) 

G E. FryASon roinlii'Dnv/ri iii4 

WiriLanlon Garaue* (IritnrnahnriHl) ltd , 

T. ivii 4(w:' 

STAFFORDSHIRE Parade Sarvitv Garage 
(Wolverhampton) Ltd Wirl l•l>lr)n'ptl c 'MOS 
Harlahill Autos MoFrxi Tn-r.l .rui'i 
Walton Garage(Staflord) ltd StHtli>i<.i ,»M 
SUFFOLK Cai* Continental (Sultoini itil 

ipKA/irl* W?1 

SI Chrlatophar'aServiceSlation hiAvInniJ 27'i 
Walsall* (Oiilton Broad) ltd.' uwu'vUill 44(M 
SURREY Lanpley Mulor* nl Thame* OItton Ltd 

Ceniral Garage (Surrey) i.td ( utiham 4?hv/ t 
Chris Wllliarn* Share Garage Ltd Sliaie20bi 
Cronk Garage* (Chipstead) Ltd Tinwriland szs'b 
Ayebrldgea Garage Ltd 'ilnir<i>^ SaifKl 
Hmdhead Engineonna . H'ni'in ml ',i)ii(r 
Votler A Co Lid.>.jll> ivi IMoiih l?.l4 
SUSSEX NORMAND (GAT WICKLLTD. 

I iOHL t V ■ v. DISTRIBUTORS FOR KENT 
AND SUSSEX Chandler* Service Station 
(Broadway Ltd ltiiiri/7%' 

OoMhland Service Station Worlh.iu] ti4H( 

Seven Dial* Motor* Ltd Hnut'fi ii(iaS4in/aH4g:' 

1 ollgata Enmrieerino (Rye) Ltd Ryn 3i('b 
TollHoiia* Garage (Sllnlold) Ltd. ‘jimloUl 42'i 
Fromfield Road Garaga !ii 
C.C Boy* A Son* Ltd < tm hf-.lnr ti474i;:’ 
WARWICKSHIRE David Prophal Ltd 

I'.iriui, tJi)<toi) 740'... 

RydaleCar* Ltd , Biriningharn, 071 b4i(iti:'<,' 
Charles Sawyer (Motors) Ltd Rugby ;(W, 
Swanawall Garage* Ltd < i'>.fMliv'ihJ7'i 
T M. Continental Ltd I • jnwf .|i ,ri Spu jOT'.r' 

WESTMORLAND Baieman Motor Work* 

‘ii/ingn CiVI r Sdll'ts .’'.‘H ' 

WILTSHIRE Oirk Lovett Specialist Car* 

Wfoughlnri 'W17 

WORCESTERSHIRE BLACK A WHIT k 
GARAGES (HARVINGTON) LTD. Harvinglx' IV 
DISTRIBUTORS FOR GLOS . HEREFORD. 
SALOP.. STAFFS.. WARKS . WORCS 
Accent Enterprlso* Ltd ( <■ urbnti 4V, 

B G-S. Conttnenlai Ltd . Tnnwoilh m A'clwn 2!rt>i 
H«viieeGaiag**Ltd Mi.nlhfifJ'F* A n;iiSJ 

YORKSHIRE ROWLEY (BRADFORD) LTD 
b.adford 110/7 DISTRIBUTORS FOR DURHAM 
NORTHUMBERLAND AND YQRKS 
SearrottMotor Centre 1 1 '.nl? MJ) f" 

J G. Allison (Hull) Ltd Hi.lK'hrir, 

Andrews Bros (Bradlord) Lid 
Mtedf(jrd4H0(i(iA 46.171 
Trinity Garage Ltd. HudUnruiml 17li0'.’7j:)i4 
J G. Allison (Thorne) Lto. Oniu aster 
Sandal Motors Ltd. Wakofield hyjTH 
Egaborough Garage Whitley Ltd. Goedn '/T 1 . 
Eridcllfle Motor* Ltd . '>1 nnielo24(i>>? 

Wetklneon Motor* L*d br arliofoi/uh 64TAI/.' 
WALES 

CAENARVONBHIRE Glanafon Garage. 

A bnrsorn PTOli 

CAROIOANBHIRE Abuiyslwyth Trader* Ltd . 

Abirryalwyth /^7P 

DENDIOHSHIRB Gwynedd Motors 

' iilwyn Bey WHi 

BLAMOROAN Jonn Ace (Garagaa) Ltd. 
Swansea 64.191 A hV/Ol 
S Andrew! A Son*. ( aKli1t744?7 
MONMOUTHSHIRE Wyadeari Motor* (Wells »' 
Lydnay Co ) of Gloitoaclorahlra ( oMdord '.'(.ifif' 
MONTOOMERVSHIRI Binder Garage 

Wehhptjul ?tW» 

SCOTLAND BMW SCOTLAND 
DISTRIBUTION. 

NEILST..MEADOWSIDFINO ESTATE, 
RENFREW (Ml 886 68/7 
■DINDUROH Western Automobile Company 
Limited. Creiglnt khan rilrti/sv i 
OLASOOWCaiiandeiaGaraga*Ltd iMl O'.M 
ABEROBENSHIRE 

Jama* G. Mulch (Motors) Ltd Anordflen 24/ < 
AYRSHIRE Harry FairbairnLtd Irvine W9J 
DUMFRIES W J OuniopLid ()umrrii<!i i'lcu 
MORAYSHIRE Padigraed Cara Ltd F nrrei. :->4 
INVERNBSS-SMIRfl Caltardon Lid, 
I>ivernfl'.*36h6(> 

PERTHSHIRE Gtasaicka GaiagaLid. f'f ni' 
NORTHERN IRELAND 

ISAAC ASNEW LTD. Bdlatil 26484 
CHANNEL ISLANOB Jei.iiiont Garager< . •" 
Sf Haller. ' i-iitral 2C281 

UiHign Bhowrogm*. N.A.T.O, OlplomaHc 
adl^k^aM,London, W.1. Tel: OI-dWMil 
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UnbeM t ,*hl< ‘ t:i K pnt 't‘I in(| - Un! uni i .ihlf■ v, ili k> , it 


You cani beat thelOSnnph BMW 2000. 
Join it at your BMW dealer. 

Unbeatable BMW 2000 from £2;l25 

ZF Sporte Automatic Itaraininion optl^ 


2000 Brief Specification 1990wc 0 H C b mam bearing crankshaft engine with hemispherical swirt dUion combustion chambers 
developing 113bhp (SAE) at SBOOrpm Twin dual-circuit servo braking Radial tyres 
Prices olthtHMWrsngt lOlwph |Autocar lest leiMirt) BMW 1 M2 ei799 tlSmpInAoloiporn BMW7002 ti94“ '08mph(Soffi Mutunog) BMW 2000 C2126 
lOBmph (Motel)BMW 2900 Touring C2173 n9mph (Autetpert) BMW 2002 in C2M9 IZImph (Autocar) BMW 2 MO (2999 t«7mph Autocar) BMW T OS C37S0 
nZmph (Autoiai) BMW 3 OSi £3999 tSImph (Autocar) BMW 3 DCS C64M Zf- Sporti Atitemitic TrantmiiiiDfl optional on the BMW 2000 antf 2002 medoli at £199 and tbo 
BMW 2S00 3 OS and i DCS models it £249 Prices shewn ere recommended lotiil prices miluding P T 

BMW uonccssiDnures GB hmitod BMWNouie ChitwiHc Hiph fid London W4 Tel 01 BB6 45b1 Lonilon Showroom NATO Oiplematic and f sport Office S6 Pork Lone London W1 Tol 01 499 9891 


















United Drapery Stores much of the 
i^rowth 7)otential of the stores and 
men swear shof)s must have been 
exhausted ; Dehenharns has escaped 
its clutches, hut inevitably the riji^ht 
department store share to l)uy is who¬ 
ever UDS or Frasers or Sir Hugh 
Fraser’s Scottish and Universal Invest¬ 
ments may want to try to buy next. 


ggai^QPBii 

Building topped 
out ? 


few sectors look more vulnerable than 
bulilding. The Financial Times index 
of construction sliares has risen 126% 
since die depths of tlie bear market in 
1071, and IS now standing 64% higher 


BlTSlNfiSS : INVESTMENl* 

than at its peak in the previous bull 
market. Gan this traditionally cyclical 
industry reaHy be worth a price/ 
earnings ratio of 21—a mukiple way 
above the market average, even 
although the earnings concerned 
already reflect one of housebuilding’s 
best years ? 

There are counter-arguments. In 
the last mon'th of market sflump, 
building shares held uy) better than 
most, although builcKng material 
shares have dropped sharply. The 
hulls say that building irsed to be a 
cyclical industry, because it was 
particularly susceptible to 'the Labour 
government’s sort of stop-go economic 
policies. In 1969-70 the industry 
suffered an acute recession. The rise 
over the last year rq)rescnts recovery 
rather than new' growth. Britain is still 
building fewer houses than in 1968. 
If the economy is set on a 4-5% 
annual growth path, the building 
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industry could be moving into an 
historically unprecedented phase of 
expansion <that might (last for several 
years. To boost employment, the 
Government wMl go on pouring funds 
straight into construction, both on 
housing and public works programmes. 
It is true that most forecasts point to 
only a 3-5% rise in building output in 
1972 as a whole over 1971 as a whole, 
led by another 8% rise in private 
houring starts, and with factory build¬ 
ing and council housebuilding still 
dropping. But by the end of 1972 
factory -building should be rising again. 

Renewed inflation wiB hurt builders 
in 1972, although not quite so badly 
as in 1970-71. Builders are still being 
forced to take on fixed contracts bv 
the Government for public building 
when 'die time span is under two years. 
This hits hardest at the smaller 
builders who handle more of the short¬ 
term work. But even Britain’s biggest 


Earnings: hell '73 for share analysts 


The pric«*/carning.s ratio has been the 
best yardstick of whether a share is 
cheap or dear since the pre.serit corpora¬ 
tion tax was introduced in the J965 
Finanri' Act. But the new tax system 
from next year will create hell for 
analysts by complicating the definition 
of earnings, 

Ar present, earnings mean simply 

profits left for ordinary .shares after 
corporation tax.’‘ I'he whole of earn¬ 
ings, therefore, are available for gross 
dividends ; and the level of earnings is 
independent of the rate of dividends. 
In the individual recipients hands, 
dividends arc then liable to income 
tax {and surtax) on top of the corpora¬ 
tion (ax already levied on the under¬ 
lying profit; but that is for the 
reciTucnt, not the analyst, to work out. 

From next Anril. with the working 


object of equalising the rate of tax 
on dividends and retentions, the 1972 
Act introduces a new system under 
which (a) dividends will be distributed 
free of income tax ; but (b) the company 
will pay advance corporation tax (AGl’), 
equivalent to the income tax that would 
have been paid had the dividend been 
distributed gro.ss. Under both systems, a 
company with £100 of gro.ss dividends 
would find itself paying out a net divi¬ 
dend (rf £70; but under the present 
system the remaining £30 would repre¬ 
sent the 30% withholding tax (income 
tax, at next year’s rate), while under 
the new system it will be the three- 
sevenths of the net dividend (£30) 
payable as ACT. Because the tax on 
dividends will no longer be on lop of 
corporation tax, the new corporation 
tax rate is likely to be raised to 30?i',. 


Disposal of £100 profit 


I Britainl 


Ptofit usod (iither foi 
Divitlond ftf'iuMiion 

100 % 

r 1 Nt.'t dividend 

Advance 
c:oipOfcHionla)< 

Bllinil r.orporarion tax 

r... 1 Foreign Irtx 

^ L Retention 



[itost €»f th« worldl 
I-- 

Profit taxed abroad at.- 

-more than 28*5% but -more than 50% 

less than ^%. eo40% eg60% 

Profit used either for 


! I 

DivH|end Retention 


Dividend Retention 



. 100 % 





Tn the left-hand side of the chart 
below we consider £too of pre-tax 
profits (not gro.ss dividends as in our 
previous example) and illustrate what 
will happen under the new system if it 
is used (i) entirely for dividends, or 
(2) entirely for retention. In the first 
instance, £30 will be distributed as net 
dividend, and £21} paid to the 
Government in advance corporation 
tax. P'or the shareholder this £214 will 
count as the income tax on his grossed- 
up dividend of £71.5 ; for the company 
it will count as the first instalment of 
the £50 due corporation tax. 

In the second instance, where the 
company wants to retain all it can from 
£100 of pre-tax profits, there will be 
a siraightiforward £50 retention, £50 
corporation tax. This means that under 
the new system the sum of gross divi¬ 
dends (dividends plus ACT) and reten¬ 
tions will not be independent of dividend 
policy. The investment analyst will.have 
to take account of this in working out 
the p/e ratio, 

A much worse complication will be 
provided by the proposed tax trcatmeiit 
of foreign income. The Government’s 
idea is that the foreign tax should be 
oflsctable against corporation tax for 
double tax relief, but not against ACl'. 
So, if £ioo of foreign profit is used 
for retention, the foreign tax will be 
relieved up to a 50% rate. But if it 
is used for a dividend, the relief will 
only be granted up to 284% ; the 
remaining 214% is the ACT, against 
which foreign tax will not be allowed. 
The amount of retention and of divi¬ 
dend possible out of £100 of pre-tax 
profit will therefore vary with the 
foreign tax rate. If that rate isi>clow 
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builder, George Wiinpey, has a lump 
of fixed-price contracts. In the short 
run, building has ahe advantage that 
Ii would not suffer badly from either 
a docks or a rail strike. But it has its 


own labour problems of inflation (for 
the building unions have just turned 
down a wage offer which would raise 
wages by 25% over tlie next 
18 months) and a threat of selective 
strikes (which the employers think may 
he moderated after next week's union 
conference). 

Probably the best iinmediatr advice 
IS; “ Hold on, but don't buy.” Over 
the next year, building shares may per¬ 
form similarly to the market. Of the 
individual shares Taylor Woodrow has 
been very weak throughout 1972 after a 
shar]) rise in 1971. Tliere are fears that 
its first-lialf figures w'ill be no better 
than the previous half, mainly because 
of the timing of major contract com¬ 
pletions. For tile longer run, laylor 
Woodrow looks a good bet because it 
is still expanding its projjcrty business, 
and is developing the f)Id St Katharine’s 
dock as a world trade centre complex 


which could prove highly profitable. 
In construction Taylor Woodrow is 
conceMitraling on the growing sectors 
like private housing and is not lumbered 
with many fixed-price contracts; it has 
an excellent non-cyclical record, and'— 
if one takes oui its properly assets—is 
on a clu*ap prospective ])/e of 13. 

George Wiinjjey is not usually a 
favour]ic share anunig tipsters, it is a 
secretive* coiripany, heavily sunk in 
ctMincil in»use building, on a prospective 
p/e of over 18. Recently, it niav have 
sold most of its .slake in Olilham 
Estates at too low a price, hut r ne 
attraction of the coiupaii\ is that it wih 
have some i! 32111 cash from the* deal. 
It is therefore a rather fr'icndless 
congiany with quite a ‘lot of money. 
Other majo] coiistniction shares, like 
Richard Costain and Bovis Holdings 
an* worth liolding on to for a little 
longer. 


28full relief will be available, and 
earnings can be w'orked out in the same 
way as for Hriti.sh ineunie. If the rale 
is alxjvc 28but below' 50%, £50 of 
retention will still be possible ; but the 
gross dividend possible will be reduced 
from ilyij to the amount left after 
foreign tax (eg, as on the right-hand 
side of our chart, £60). If the foreign 
rate is over 50%, the possible gross 
dividend will equal the pos.sible reten¬ 
tion. On profit earned in Britain, it 
will be the )x)ssible net dividend that 
will equal the retention. 

How, then, should analysts define 
earnings in p/e ratios after next April ? 
d'here are five possible ways, shown as 
(a) to (e) in our table. We also set our 
four criteria for judging them, in what 
we regard as the proper order of import¬ 
ance The rno.st important criterion is 
that earnings should be a real figure ; 
the term should describe the amount 
of money actually at the disposal of 
the company and its shareholders. 
Secondly, investors like to know what 
dividend cover they have ; it has been 
one of the advantages of the present 
definition of earnings in p/c ratios that 
enables them to read this off. Unfortun¬ 
ately, after next April, no definition of 
earnings will be both “ real ” and ycl 
will also show how far dividends are 
^'overcd. Analysts and investors will 
'dthcr have to settle for a figure that 
earns a tick in column (1) of our tabic 
or in column (2); they cannot have 
both. 

Ihirdly, it is desirable that a figure 
stated as a company's “ eaniings ” 
should be independent of changes in its 
dividend policy. Our first suggested 
net dividend plus reten¬ 
tions*’ will satisfy this requirement if 


the dividend ran be covered from 
Bnti.sh iinome, as il can he for m(»st 
coinpanh's. An extra £100 of taxable 
profit used for dividend rathei than 
relentinn will increasi* net dividends, 
and reduce retentions, by £jo. Bui this 
will iKit be true* for (eg) some oil com¬ 
panies, who.se dividends have to be j)aid 
out of income taxed abnied at over 
50%. If the fi‘reign lax is bo',;., as in 
the c\amj)le on the rigiit-iiand side 
of oiir ehart, an extra Jcioo used for 
dividend (instead of retention) will 
increase net dividend.s by only £28 for 
a £40 sacrifice of releniion. In these 
fairly rare eases, it is the extia gross 
dividend that will ecpial the sacritieed 
retentions ; hence the qualifying asterisk 
in our table. 

'fhe Kionomut agrees wdth the 
Society ()f Investment Analysts that, 
after next April, “ net dividend jdiis 
retentions ” w'ill be the best definition 
of earnings for the purposes of calculat¬ 
ing a p/e ratio. We also agree with the 


society that companies must make (piite 
i lear the exlent of ihcir dividend cover 
This should b«' insisted on by the 
atconntancy profession and the .stock 
ex(diangc. The cxteiii of dividend cover 
will be shown by the figure for the 
maximum possible dividend (gro.ss and 
net), although lhal is a lignre that will 
he unsatisfactory as a measure of actual 
earriiiig.s. But, afun next April, nnphasis 
i.s Iik(‘ly to .shift to dividend yields and 
pre-tax profits. There will no longer 
be a single figure that is as salisfactoiy 
for investment analysts as the present 
definition of “ c*arnings ” During tlie 
change from <»ne system to anothir, 
ilie rnaikct may find itself in some 
confusion about the “ net dividend plus 
n‘tentiori.s *' definition. Tin stated valiu* 
of “ eaniings ” will decline by about 
one-sixth, because net dividends will 
be riled instead of gro.ss dividends. To 
tho.se used to the old vvay.s of counting, 
.shares may urmporarilv look dearer than 
they are. 


How to jufige earnings definitions 



Is It a real 
figure > 

1 

Does it give 
the dividend 
cover f 

2 

Is It independent 
of a cfiangc* in 
dividend from the 
same profit > 

3 

Does It give 
continuity with the 
present definition 
of earnings? 

4 

Net dividend 
* and retentions 


X 



. Gross dividend 
" and retentions 

y 

x 



Maximum possible 
® gross dividend 

X 


1 

/ 

. Maximum possible 
" net dividend I 

X 


_ 

X 

Maximum possible 
• retentions 

(b nil payout 1 { 

> 

1 

i ^ 


/ 


♦for exceptions, see text 
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APPOINTMENTS 


The University of 
Manchester 

PAODLTy OP BOONOUIO 
AMO SOCIAL STUDtCB 

Research Section 

AppUeaUona are Invited Irom 
good hoDoura graduates or 
atudcnte expooUog to graduate 
tMa year lor posts of Research 
Associate or Research 
Assistant In Economics. One 
post arill be attaclied to the 
88RG Inflation Research Pro¬ 
gramme and the other to the 
Department of Economies. 
Salary range p.a. Research 
Asw)Clato~<l.Ml-e3.M2; Re¬ 
search Assistant. £1.389-ei.33». 
Appointment initially for one 
year, but renewable. Duties 
commence October 1st. 1973. 
Particulars and application 
forma (returnable by July lat) 
from the Regleirar, The 
Unlveratty, Manchester, Ml 3 
9PL. Quote mi - 101/72/E 

Plesse state for which post 
you are applying. 


University of 
Strathdyde 

DEPARTMENT OP 
MARKETING 

Lectureship 

Applloattona are invited for a 
Lectureship in the D»artment 
of Marketing In the School of 
Buslneas and Admlnlstratton. 
The Department la alio a 
major contributor to the 
Strathclyde Dtvlalon of the 
Scottish Buslnesi School. 

ApplioanU should be quaUfled 
in marketing or a closely 
related dlsd^lne and, pre¬ 
ferably hare had practical 
experience In the marketing 
function 

SaUry Scale : £1«41-£3SB2- 

£3999 (1973) P.S.S.U. 

Application forms and further 
particulars (quoting 38/73) 
ean be obtained from the 
Registrar Univeralty of Strath¬ 
clyde, George Street, Glasiraw. 
C.l. with whom appUoatlons 
should be lodged not later than 
30 June 1972. 


CHAIRMAN’S STATEMENT 


LAKE VIEW 
INVESTMENT TRUST, 
LIMITED 

Managera-JOHN GOVETT » CO. LTD. 
Five year summary of results 


Year ended 

Per Share 

Per Share 

Per Share 

31flt March 

Earnings 

Dividend 

Asset Value 
including 
100% Dollar 
Premium 

1968 . 

3.541 p 

3.50ap 

145p 

1969 . 

3.404f> 

3.500p 

190p 

1970 . 

3.827p 

3.625p 

163p 

1971 . 

3.822p 

3.625P 

156}p 

1972 . 

3.924P 

3.625p 

21 lip 

Total 

Net Resources 

£53,392,000 

U.K. 65.8% 

NopUi AmerioB 

27.7% 


Points from Mr. C. W. Garnett’s Review 

—The yGar to 31ist Mardh, 1972 has proved satisfactory 
for the Trust and for shareholders. Total net resources 
(including the dollar premium) readied a record leve>l 
of £56,735pO(X), compared with £41,966,000 loot year. 
The net asset value per share rose from 156ip to a 
new high point of 211ip. 

—^Revenue before tax feill from £897,000 to £884,000, 
aSfthough after a lower tax chaige there was only a 
small change in the amount avaidabte for dividends. 

—is pr(3i>oaed, subject to approval at the Annual 
General Meeting hi June, to make a capitalisation issue 
on the bads of 1 new ordinary share for each share 
held on 26th May, 1972. 

—It is encou<raging to 'see that our entry into the 
Common Market comes at a time when the major 
economies are slowly emerging from their recent 
recessions. On the econofnik: outlook 1 can therefore be 
more opthnietic than a year ago. 


University of Strathclyde 

Director of 

The Strathclyde Business School 

Applicationfl are invited for the important and challenging new post 
of Director of the Strathclyde Business School which, in addition to 
having an autonomous, independent existence, is a Division of the 
Scottish Business School in which the three partners are the 
Universities of Glasgow, Edinburgh and Strathclyde. 

One of the pnirtcipal featurea of the Progeanune of the Strathclyde 
Buaineta School is the proviafon of poat-expeiriwnca reaidentiin 
courses on s modular basis. 

The Director wilt be Chairman of the Academic Board of the School. 

He will also be responsible for the day-to-day management of the 
School and for maintaining liaison with industry, commerce and 
government. 

Candidates with an acceptable combination of academic arnf business 
expenence will bo preferred. 

The salary and general terms and conditions for the appointment will 
be negotiable but will be appropriate to the high level of proven 
experience and ability required of candidates for this post. 

Application forms and furthar particulara (quoting 26/72) 
can be obtained from tha Ragiatrar, Unlvarslty of Strathclyde, 
George Street, Glasgow G11XW. with whom applications 
should be lodged by Saturday 24th June. 1972. 


FINANCIAL NOTICE 


AdrcrriM'iHcnt n in ioinphiinii’ ivith the reifuircincuts of 

the Council oj J'lic Stock l:\chmicc^ London, h doc^ nor ion^tinttc 
an invitation to the piihin to 'iuh\crihe for or puiihitse any diarcs. 

HONEYWELL INC. 

(Incorporated under ilie laws oi the State oi 1 lel.iwMre, 
United States ol America; 

SHAKHS OF C:OMMON STOCK 

Issued and reserved for 
Authorised issue at 1st May, 1972 

25 , 000,000 Shares of Common Stock * 19 , 381,442 
of a par value of SI .50 each 
♦indudim* 002,H 0 () shares reserved for issue. 

Permission to deal in and quotation lor ail of the issued 
and reserved shares ot' (Common Slock has been granted by 
the ("ouncil oF'l hc Stock Exchange, London. Particulars of ^ 
the I'ompany are available in the Exchange 'I’clegraph and 
Moodies Statistical Services and copies ofihe statistical cards 
may be obtained during usual business hours on any weekday 
(Saturdays excepted) up to and including 21 m June, 
1972 , from: 

Bankers to the Introduction 

I a Henry Schroder Wagg & Co. Limited 
120, Chcapside, London, EC 2 V 6DS 

and from 

Brokers to the Introduction : 

Hoarc & Co., Goveti j 

Allas House, I, King Street, London, EC 2 V 8DU 1 
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APPOINTMENTS 


University of 
Reading 

Lectureships in 
Economics 

AppllottttonB are Invited for 
two Temporary Leciureahlps 
tn Kronomlrs Both appoint* 
meiita will be for one year from 
October 1, 1972. Further 

Inlorniatlon may be obtained 
from the Refdatrar (Room 
208, Whlteknlghts House), The 
University, Whlleknlghts, 

Reading KG6 2AH, by whom 
applUa Ions should be received 
not later than July Sth, 1972. 


London Borough 
of Hammersmith 

DEPARTMENT OP BOROUGH 
ARCHITECT AND DIRECTOR 
OP BOROUGH 

development 

Assistant Planning 
Officer 

Crude AP.l-5 

(Salary C1245-C2562 p.u. 

inclusive) 

A vjicanrv has arisen fur an 
assistant, in the Kesearrb and 
Siiivey Orutjp of llu' Depart¬ 
ment, winch li, concerned with 
the provision of basic statistics 
and InlurmatiDn leridlng Ui the 
proilurtion of u Boruur.ti Policy 
IMan Apphoants sliould be 
graduates (or equivalent) 
preferably tn Eouuimirs or 
statistics, but r>thrT dlsonpllnea 
would be ronstdered The 
fiucre.'isful applicant w:Il work 
within small mulU-dlsclpllnary 
team.s on urban planning 
prviblcms 

Tiie appolntmenr may be made 
at any point wdlhin tlie salary 
riitigt' subject to QLialilicaUan 
and eKperience 

PoslCBid requests lor appllca- 
Mon forms to Personnel 
Manager, 233, Hammersmith 
Road, London W 6. Please 
quulp reterence A&P 138. 
Closing date 23rd June, 1§V2 


University of 
Birmingham 


Kn^irieerinj* Research 
Studentship 


(SPECIAL STUDY AND 
RESEARCH INTO SOVIET 
engineering PRODUCTION) 


Applications are invlied for 
above studentship. The 
successful candidate will be 
rxlooted to attend a one-year 
M Sc. course in the Department 
n> Engineering Production 
t olio wed by a research pro¬ 
gramme in Soviet Engineering 
Production, a project which is 
nflng jointly pursued by the 
Department and the Cenln- 
ifir Russian and East European 
Studies. 


Applicants should possess a 
s»od honours degree or equiv¬ 
alent in Mechanical, Production 
J'r retard Engineering subjects. 
Suin'* knoweldge of coonomlcs 
anu practical experience would 
“ithough not 
, TuUbtn in the 
Russian language would be 
Riven as part of the pre- 
to begin- 

lUng the research programme. 
Appii^tion forma can be 

AJiJS 


inan 3oth Juns, 1973. 


later 


University of 
Aberdeen 


Lectureship in Statistics 

Applloatloxui are invited for 
above post in any branch of 
Statiatlcs. 

Salary on scale ; £1641-£3852 
with appropriate initial placing, 
superannuation (P.8S.U) and 
removal allowance. 


Further parttculars from 
The Secretary, The University, 
Aberdeen with whom applica¬ 
tions (2 ooplPB) should be 
lodged by 24 June. 1972 



Applications are invited for the post of 


Senior Lecturer/Lecturer II 

in 

Quantitative Economics 

Salary scales : 

Senior Lecturer: £3131-£3495 (bar) £3768. 

Lecturer II: £2355»£3083. 

Further details from: 

Head of Dept, of Management & Social Sciences. 
Oxford Polytechnic, Oxford, 0X3 OBP. 


CHAIRMAN'S STATEMENT 


Melbourne and General Investment Trust limited 

Sir Denys Lowson 
on 

Australia and the Common Market 


Thf Thirty fourth Annual G»*nt*ral Meeting of 
Melbourne and Geneial Investment Trust waa held 
on Miiy 2r»th at Kslates House, Gresham Street, 
Tendon Mir Denv.s Lowson, Bt the Chalrma'> in (he 
course of his remarks said : 

The i^roN-s revenue for the year to February 28lh 
last amounted tn 122:1,524 comiJared with £224,424 
the previous voar After all cxpensca, taxation, prior 
payments and Preference dividend there is avallabte 
4144,757 for the OrQlMary shares ouit of which 
dividends at the rate of 3.Op per ahare hiive been 
jiQid ahsorblnK 1137,000 This leaves some £7,000 to 
be added to the carry forward which now amount a 
to £222,538 

The valuation of Inveotmciils shows an apprecia¬ 
tion over l>ook coat Of 178.3 per cent and the amount 
attributable to tbe Ordinary shareholders at February 
2Rth Ia.st was equal to I23p per share compart'd 
with 93p the previous year The geof^raphlcal dt.stn- 
bution of the investments was as follows; — 

The United Kingdom 56.58 per cent; Australia 
18.39 per cent. Canada 8.77 per oent; U.S.A. 1.71 per 
cent, and elsewhere 14.55 per cent, whilst as refiards 
oatcKones 2 66 per cent are In Fixed Interest 
Securities and 07.34 per cent In Ordinary Stocks and 
shares. 

We continue to retain mir important holding In 
Carlton & United Breweries of Melbourne and Bris 
bane. This company aKoln had a prosperous year and 
earned a group profit of $A10,727,052. compared 
with $A9,426,370 tlic year before—an increase of 12 7 
per cent. Carlton A United paid a dividend of 13 
cents per share on the capital increased by the 1 
for 5 free bonus as compared with the same rate 
on the smaller capital the previous year. 

Australia 

General conditions In Australia are favourable 
snd It is our intention to add to our investments 
there when opportunity offers. There was an 
overall Balance of Payments surplus of $A373 
million In the March quarter of this year compared 
with a 5A262 million surpltu? In the March quarter 
of J970/71. llils Increase was accounted for by 
an Improvement in the current account which 
.showed an overall deficit of $A40 million oomimred 
with $A234 million a year earlier. This net deficit 
on current account was the smallest recorded for 
8 years. Export.^ in the first 9 months of Australia's 
current year which ends on June 30th amounted to 
$A3,587 million, some 12.5 per oent higher than in 
the corresponding period of the previous year. 
Significant Increeaes occurred in the export of meat, 
coal and Iron ore, but these grains were partially 
offset by the decline In the value of the export of 
some oommodttleo notably wooi. 

Australia and the Conunon Market 

The decision to Join the European Common 
Market must obviously raise oonslderable pt-obienm 
for Australia. For Instance in the case of sugar, 
the Commonwealth Sugar Agreement will continue 
so far as acceu to this country is concerned until 


the end of 1974. From 1975 onwards however it Is 
only the so-called developing count ries ol U>e 
Ccm.monwealth that will be glv^n a quota under 
which together they will be able to exiKirt a total 
of 1.4 million tuna to the Common Market 
countries Australia ns a developed country, has 
not been granted the same facilities or concessions, 
and as a result will have to look to new markets for 
345,000 tone of sugar, her existing quota under the 
Commonwealth Sugar Agreement ; as well as the 
200,000 tons or more which she sells tu Hritalu 
at the present time with the benefit of the Inter¬ 
national Sugar Agreement, and which means sugar 
sold at the world market price. As arrangements are 
at the present time, once Britain is In the Common 
Market any sugar which Australia sells to her. or 
to the EE C countries, would have to bear the 
K E.C. Import tax. At present prices this could well 
amount to as much as £25 per ton; but I am 
hopeful that when Britain In a member of the 
Common Market It may be possible to .secure some 
amelioration for Australia. 

Under the International Sugar Agreement Australia 
today has a basic quota of 1,082,000 tons. This agree¬ 
ment in due for renegotiation in 1973 and this could 
present Australia with an opportunity to apply to 
have her quota increased as lndee<t biic was allowed 
to do in 1971 when she exported 1.6 million tons, 
some 600.0(M) tons over her basic quota under the 
international Sugar Agreement There la ahso the 
probability that there will be an Inrrea.sed demand 
for sugar by the Common Market countries In the 
latter part of this decade and 11 this happens some 
special trading arrangements might have to be made 
so as to allow Australia to make good part of the 
shortfall. However, the signs are increasingly evident 
mat the Common Market Itself will have to look 
to Australia tor these primary products and Is 
ba.sioaily a question of the organisation of turthcr 
long term Investments. 

I have only mentioned sugar which in the \ 'ar 
1970/71 accounted for some 34 per cent of Australia's 
exports but there stc of cour.se similar problom<i In 
the case of some of her other ex porta, notably meat 
and dried and canned fruits. Nevertlieless Australia 
has been successful in the past In finding new 
markets In South East Asia, Japan and around the 
Pacific bowl and thla policy Is likely to continue. 
Including the possibility of mainland China, We con¬ 
tinue* to loc^ upon Australia as a country with 
great potential, e^specJally in view of her vast natural 
resources, not only In mineral wealth but also now 
in oil and gas. 

So far as our own Company Is concerned we 
have a well spnad list of Investments which should 
take care of any exigencies end we hope that we 
will be able to present another set of satisfactory 
results when wi* meet again in twelve njonlhs' time. 

The JUtport and Accounts were unanimously 
adopted and the proceedings Cennlnatod with a 
warm vote of thanks to the Chairman. Sir Denys 
Lowson, Directors and Staff. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Senior Economic Advisers 

for new social policy studies 
£5175 - £6475 


Two Senior f.eonoini(: Advisers tiro required lo work closely well qunlifiod). sh 

with the Chief fcconornic Adviser to DHS$, s(‘( ond rJ.iss horu; 

Mr J I Nir.holsrrn, in directiny .i tedm underttikinq new t losely rehiled sul: 

work essfjntMl to the pi.rnninq ;}ri(j develofrment of sociiil to tfvir (.redil Exp: 

policies in the «.ire«s indicated qu.intitjtive mothi 

STANDARDS OF LIVING stiidi«*s of thr- standards of Starting salary ( oi 

living of liirnilios, pKirtu^ularly in the low inr oine hrat kets, antt shown Appomtin 

the effects on them of existing and possihic* chanyr'S in pr-riod Thcve on 

social services and taxatiirn salanes in ext f*ss 

HEAl/l H & SOCIAL SEXURITY r-xamination rd ihi' details of th 

ecfjnomic effects of this very lartji- Sfrendiny Department's .., 

.... I I I I j 1 WrilMHj It) lllL* L^IV 

i'Ctivilies, .inn of tnc cirowtn .ma novolopnif-n! nt thi* Basinastol 

health and welfare servif,f‘s considered as F>roduetive f^ASINGSTOKf 

(24 t.oJr ■ Aiisjfo 

Ccintiidates, iiqcd al least 34 (or at least 3/* it t.-xccpiionally CItising date 30th 

Department of Health & Social Security 


wr’ll rpialifiod). should normally have a degree with first or 
s(‘( ond class horujurs, or a higher degree, in economics or a 
(lr)sely rehiled subjeid. and preferably have published work 
to itvir (.redil Experience in applied economics, including 
qu.intitJtive methods, is essential 

Starting salary ( ould be aljove the minimum of the scale 
shown Appointment c.ould be on an osiabiishod basis or for 
a period Theve ore prcjspects of promotion to posts carrying 
salanes in excess of f 6925 Location, London 

Fuller details of these appointments may be obtained by 
writiru) to the Civil Service Commission. Alencon 
Link, Basingstoke, Hants., or telephoning 
f^ASINGSTOKf 2S3222. ext bOO or LONDON 01 839 1696 
(24 fiOLir ' Ansafone" servic e) quoting reference A(1)/623/S. 
Closing date 30th June 19/2 


Assistant 

Investment 

Manager 

The Post Office Staff Superannuation Fund stands at nearly 
i'200m , increasing at more than £70m. a year. The Trustees 
employ merchant banks as outside Investment Managers, 
but part of the Fund's future income will be managed direct 

The Fund now wishes to recruit an Assistant Investment 
Manager, with experience of the UK equity market. The 
position will entail responsibility for the management of the 
large UK equity portfolio which is to be directly managed in 
The future. The man selected must be capable of exercising 
a high degree of initiative, and will be expected to manage 
tho Department in the absence of tfie Investment Manager. 

Applicants for this position should preferably have a degree 
nr professional qualification, with relevant experience in a 
stockbroker's office, pension fund, merchant bank or similar 
institution A competitive salary will be paid and good terms 
and conditicns of employment apply. Applications, with a 
curnculuni vitae, should be sent to the Investment Manager, 
The Post Office Staff Superannuation Fund, 23 Howland 
Street, London W1 P 6HO 


RESEARCH OFFICER/ECONOMIST 

in tourism and transport 


A vacancy for a Research Officer/Economist 
exists in the Technical Services Unit of one of 
Europe's leading tourism marketing and research 
organisations. 

The unit is concerned With providing specialised 
consultancy services in transport and tourism, and 
with marketing intelligence services for the 
company's clients throughout the world. 

The work is varied but previous experience of 
the techniques of project appraisal, including social 
cost benefit anaiys'is—preferably in tourism or 
transport—will be a definite advantage. 

Candidates should be in their vnid or late twenties, 
s'hould have an Honours degree in Economics, 
Operational Research or an allied discipline, and 
should be prepared to travel abroad. 

The salary offered wilt be competitive and related 
to qualifications and experience. 

Please apply in writing giving age, qualifications 
and brief career details to : 

Executive Director 

CURTIS GREENSTED ASSOCIATES LIMITED 

278.282 High HiXboni, London, WC1V TEX 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Univefsity of 
Malaya 

Chair of Business 
Administration 

Chair of Applied 
Economics 

AppUoatloiu are Invited for 
the aibove>mentloned wpolnit- 
menU In the Faculty of 
Eoonomlcs and Adminiitratlon. 
Oandldatei ahould have hlfh 
academic quallfloatlona and 
wide experience In teachlzw and 
research. Preference wlu be 
Kiven to coTidldatea with a 
knowledge of Bahaaa 
Malaysia (JAalay). For the 
Chair of Buslnesa AdmlnUtra* 
lion the oueoeesful candidate 
should be an expert In any 
one of the functional areas of 
Marketing, Production Manage¬ 
ment. Finance or Induatrlal 
RelaUone. For the Chair of 
Applied EoonomlCB a knowledge 
of Malayalan Economy will be 
ul advantage. 

Salary : There la a range of 
basic ealarlet to a point on 
which a Profeeoor la aippolnted 
depending on hla quaUflcatlone 
and ejmerienoe. These are : 
£2919. £3032. £3146. £3209, £3373. 
£3486, £3600. £3713. 

Pull particulara of additional 
allowance!, auperarmuatlon and 
conditions of appointment, 
together with wpllositlon forms, 
are obtainable from the 
Association of Commonwealth 
Unlversltlee (Appts), 36 Oordon 
Square. London WCIH OFF 
(Tel : 01 387 8672). 

AppHoatlons doer on if July 
1972 


University of 
Newcastle Upon 
Tyne 

DEPAKTBOBNT OP 

AORlOirLTURAL 

ECONOMICS 

Past Graduate 
Studentships 

The Mimatn of Agifculture, 
Plsherlei A rod 18 prepareis 
h) offer, to ■ultable candtwtee. 
htr the 1072/73 academle year, 
studerstehlps tenable In the 
above Department, tor reeearch 
and tor MBo. by oourae work. 
A research award will enable 
the student to work towards 
an M.Sc. by theMs. The topic 
tor research will be ehoeen 
from a range of p^MUtteg 
anlxing from oonUnulng re- 
jwwrch on a Mioro-Xooiiomle 
Supply Ifiodel of U.K. agrleul- 
ture now being developed In 
the Department. Suitable 
^iKlidaiiee wlU have at least 
Up^r 2nd Honours degrees la 
agrloultu^ economics, etatttttcs 
or a related eubjact. prefer¬ 
ably with a leaning towards 
quanutatlve economies. The 
award la normally for 2 yeam. 

^ awd for the taught 
in Agricultural Boon- 
(whn la normeJAy of one 
year's duniuon. Oaodl- 
daiee are ene^d to have at 
jMt good and Claia honoun 

agriculture, agrloul- 
tural econoiMoi or eeonoinloi. 

tniduatlng In 1972 
^1 te ^eenSdared. Tlie value 

u»uM, Om SrrJSnLr 





tM future or 

Iritoins gos 

Economists as advisors on 
the Common Market 

'I'here are three interesting vacancies for experienced Economists 
who have a good working knowledge of one or more European 
languages to advise on all EEC developments of interest to the Gas 
Council. 


SENIOR ECONOMIST 


£5000+ 


With an honours degree in Hcimomics and preferably at least eight years' 
experience of European economic developments, under the direction of the 
C’.hicf liconomist, he will specialise in European affairs □ In principle he 
iruiM be able to report and explain all aspects of EEC policy relating to the 
UK, and to see that Gas (Council views on Europe are properly represented □ 
In detail his duties will include contact with the Department of 'frade and 
Industry and Area Gas Boards, investigating, reporting, co-ordinating 
views, preparing briefs, directing studies □ Reference IiP/i42/244^E. 


ECONOMIST 


£3500+ 


To keep abreast of EEC^ developments and appraise and advise on the issues 
relevant to the gas industry, and disseminate the information n Candidates 
should possess an honours degree in Economics and have at least four years’ 
experience in an organisation with a European bias □ Reference 
EP 142/243 E. 


ASSISTANT ECONOMIST 


£2500-f 


Honours graduate in Economics or related discipline to research the general 
economic and energy situation as they affect the UK gas industry □ E'urc- 
casting of fuel costs, analysis and maintenance of information and the 
prediction of UK and EEC economic developments □ Reference 
EP/i42/242;E. 


The figures quoted indicate likely salary levels but the actual salary will be 
commensurate with qualifications and experience. Where necessary the 
successful candidates for the two senior posts will be required to improve 
their fluency of German or French. Application form*' can be obtained from 
the Personnel Manager, The Gas Council, 59 Bryanston Street, London 
WiA 2AZ, quoting the appropriate reference number □ Closing date for 
applications 27th J one. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


FINANCIAL EDITOR 


Construction News, weekly newspaper of the building and civil 
engineering industries, wishes to ap>point en experienced journalist 
as Its Financial Editor. The post is being created as part of the 
continuing expansion of the newspaper in step with the growth 
of the construction industry. 

Msin duties will mrlude reporting and comment on the affairs of 
a wide range of public companies, in addition to developing an 
overall view of th^ industry's comm’ercial performar>co and its 
place in the national oennomy. 

As an integral part of the job, the Financial Editor will need to 
build up an adequate system of information to provide essential 
data on wages, costs, and prices as well as profitability and 
investment 

Salary negotiable acco<rding to qualifications and cxpcrienci) 
Applications in writing please, stating aqe and brief career details 
to 

Personnel Services Manager, 

TPL Magazines Ltd. 

Elm House, 

10-16 Elm Street. 

London WC1X OBP. 

or telephone 01-837 1234 extension 7529 for an application form 


University of 
York 



Teclinolosy & Economks Research 

A joint SRC/SSRC Research Studentship is available 
for a study of the Technology of the Pharmaceutical 
Industry. 

Applicalion.s are invited from graduates in Science, 
Technology or Economics who are interested in this 
interdisciplinary study which includes Technology, 
Economicj and Technological Forecasting. 

Applications (no forms) including full curriculum vitae 
and names of two referees should be sent immediately 
to: 

W Snhikl 

Oxford Polytechnic, 

Oxford, 0X3 OBP. 

From whom further details may be obtained. 


North East London 
Polytechnic 


Department of Finance and Economics 

Economists 

Applications 9<re invited from well-qualified economists for a number 
ol laochmg posts, up to firval year level, on BSc Applied Economics. 
BA Business Studies and a proposed BA Accounting and Finance 
degroc 

At least one post is for on industrial eco'nomist but a wide range 
ol applied speciaihsations are evailebie 


Geographers 


The Oopartment nlso seeks to appo'int well-qualnfiod geographers 
spcciali'b’ng m urban studios or 'transport. 

Sdlary scales Principal Lecturer £3539’£4487| 

Senior Lecturer £3249-£3886 / inrlusive 

Lecturer lyil £1618-£32ai ) 

^’lease request application form of 

The Academiic Staffing Officer (Ref S/OJ 101) 

North East London Polytochnic 
forest Road. London E^? 4JB 
Tel : 01-527 2272 
tor return by 30 Jurte. 


DEPARTMENT OP 
ECONOMICS AND REULTIVE 
STUDIES 

Lectureship in 
Economics 

AppUcatloiia arc Invited fi,r 
the post of Lecturer in 
Economics from let October 
1972, ur «s Boon as possible 
thereafter 

Salary scale £1,641-£3,852, with 
F8SU 

Six copies of applioations (one 
only from uversfas candidates) 
iiamlriff thriMi referees should 
lx.‘ sent by 30th June to the 
Revi^vtTflr, University of York, 
HesllngUm. York YOl 6D1\ 
from whom further details mav 
be obtained. Please quote 
reference no 12/3066. 


Royal Borough of 
Kingston upon 
Thames 

KINGSTON COLLEGE OF 
FURTHER EDUCATION 
KINGSTON HALL ROAD 
KINGSTON UPON THAMES 

REQUIRED FOR t SEPTEM¬ 
BER 1972 (OR AS SOON A8 
POSSIBI.E THEREAFTER) 

business Studies 
Department 

Post No T/72/I5 
LEC'rURER I In COMMERCIAL 
SUBJECTS to teach ACCOUNTS 
and COMMERCE and preferably 
FUNCTIONS OP THE OFFICE, 
for OND/ONC in Business 
Studies. Certlflcate in Office 
Studies and Secretarial courses 
Applicants should be graduates, 
or prolesslonally quallfled, 

with business experience, 
preferably with teacher 

traminK. 

Salary scale ; LECTURER 
GRADE I - £1500 - f2525* 
*8cale extended for good 
Honours Graduates 
£118 London Weigh tlruc added 
to all salaries 

Assistance with removal 

expensis, houae purchase, etc, 
available in approved oases. 
Write to the Principal for full 
particulars, etc. Please quote 
post number In all correspon¬ 
dence. Completed forms should 
be returned ss quickly as 
possible. 


H 


UnlwSly ol W«lt« NmMuw et Sdtnct m TvchnoNgir 

RESEARCH ASSiSTANT 

Muiaoement and Control of 
Dredging Operations 

A Roearch AsvisLsnt is trequirod to 
undorlsks sn econovnic app>raisBl orf 
dredging tochni-quoi witihin s ncwvly- 
formed Researrh Unit in tho 
De(>arurient of Msnti'me Studios, to 
bo supooritod by the DopSirlment of 
Emvironirrwint 

This post IS initially For a period 
of ono yoar Lommoncing on Itt 
July, <1^712, or os soon thereafter as 
possible. The successful applicant 
will prcubably 'hold an honoure 
degree In &onom>ics or Business 
Administration and will be txperi' 
anced in cost eppraisal and coat 
analysis tocfiniqiies. Maritime expori- 
oiK.ti' la prarPeroble. 

Salary m scale . £1295442043. 

The successiful appiicartt will have 
tho opportunity to read for a 'Higher 
Degree of the University of Wales. 
Applications ahould be retumisd to 
the -Personnel' Section, UWIflT, 
rerdiff CFl »NU by 30Lh J-unt, 
1972. 


University of Exeter 

Department of Economics 

AppUcatious are invited for a 
Tutorship tenable from ist 
October 1972. Tenure is for one 
year Preference will be given 
to candidates Completing a 
postgraduate degree. 

Salary : £1242 per annum 

Further parUculars may be 
obtained from the Secretary of 
the Uiilversli^, Northcote 
House, The Queen’s Drive. 
Exeter, EX4 4UJ, to whom 
anpllcallona (three copies) 
should be sent by 24Ui June 
1072. Quote reference no. 
1/.73/703C 


University of 
Birmingham 

FACULTY OP COMMERCE ti 
SOCIAL SCIENCE 

National Economic 
Planning Unit 

RESEARCH ASSOCIATE re- 
qulred for one year from 1st 
October, Applicaants should 
have an interest In mathe¬ 
matical and computing 
techniques applicable to 
maLroeoonomlc problems In 
advanced and developing 

economies. Duties will Include 
sunie teaclilng or class work 
with postgraduate students. 

Salary ; £1320-£1936 (In 
exceptional cases to £2376) -f 
F.S.8.U. 

Applioations <3 copies) naming 
3 referees by 26tn June 1972 
to Assistant Registrar (C), 
University of Birmingham, Box 
363, Birmingham Bib 2TT, 
from whom lurtner particulars 
and application forms should be 
obtained. 

Please quote ref 0/058/0. 


Leicestershire 
County Planning 
Department 

Senior Planning Officer 
(Research and Data) 

lifdceste'Shire is a proeragglve 
planning authority and le 
currently preparing Its 
Structure Plan. The Research 
and Data Section is being 
expanded to cater more fuUy 
with the prooeH of monitoring 
and evaluation asaoelaited with 
the Structure Fbui, and to 
extend the DepaTtment’s 
Information system. The person 
appointed to this new poxt 
wiu be next to the Sfctlou 
Head and will have an 
opportunity to develop, teat and 
introduce new techniques within 
a practical context. 

Applicants should be 
appropriately quallfled and have 
some good rsaearoh experience 
asK) possess sound elatistical 
knowledgs. 

salary wUhln tbs group grade 
A.P. 6 /S.O. 1 / 8 .O .2 t2,m . to 
£2.467/£8.973-£3J)75, cfepsndlng 
upon quaMAoanons and 
experience. 

Application foruis. obtalhable 
from the County Plaoainji 
Officer. County Olenflel^ 

Lslcsi^ jM 8RK. to, 5« 
submitted bwora Mth June 
1073. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


University of 
Ibadan 


Ashome Hill 
College 


NIQERIA 


AppHcatlons arc invited lor 
post of PROFESSOR IN 
DEPARTMENT OP AGRICUL¬ 
TURAL ECONOMICS AND 
EXTENSION in Faculty of 
Agriculture. Forestry and 
Veterinary Science. Candidates 
must be mature scholars with 

the ability to provide eflecUve 

academic leadership fur an able 

well-established senior staff. 
They should possess the breadth 

of scholarship and experience 

tu continue the active develop¬ 

ment of the undergraduate, 
postgraduate and agricultural 
education programmes of the 
Department Substantial teach¬ 
ing and research experience 
dealing with economic and 
social problems of tropical 
agriculture will be an advan¬ 
tage. 


Salary ; fN3,300 p.a. (CN6- 
£7 sterling). The British Gov¬ 
ernment may supplement salary 
by £1,150 p.a. (sterling) for 
married appointee or £80() p a. 
(Sterling) for single appointee 
and provide children’s educa¬ 
tion allowances and holiday 
visit passages. F.8.S.U. Family 
passages ; various allowanres , 
regular overseas leave. De¬ 
tailed applications (0 copies) 
naming 3 referees not later 
than 5 July 1972 to Inter- 
Unlverslty Council, 00/91 Tot¬ 
tenham Court Road, London. 
WIP ODT. from whom par¬ 
ticulars are available. 


THE BdANAGEMENT OOLLEOB 
FOR THE IRON Si STEEL 
INDUSTRY 


Member of Staff to teach 
Management and 
Organisation 


Applicants ohould have an 
honours degree or an equivalent 
quallflcaUon 


Salary Scale £2.232 to £4.518. 


Placement on Scale will depend 
on age and experience. 


Further dnforroatdon from : 


A. J Odber, Principal, 
Ashorne Hill ObUefe. Learning- 
ton Spa. Warwlckihlrc. 


Closing dsJbe for applications 
Saturday. July 1st. 1972 


For further 

appointments see pages 
5, 104 to 110 


Experienced 

Economist 

This is an appointment for a man ideally in his late 
twenties or early thirties. He must have a good degree 
in economics and several years' experience in the 
application of statistical method to marketing problems 
and preferably also in preparing market situation 
reports. 

Working for an ‘agricultural organisation his main 
task will be to manage and effectively deploy a small 
team of economists. He will be a member of a 
department analysing the demand and reporting on 
the market situation for a range of commodities 
which will be 'affected by entry into the EEC. The 
department is also concerned with the analysis o1 
market structures and the marketing process of the 
industry. A substantial volume of vnarket research 
data is comovissioned regularly and used, in conjunction 
with data from other sources in the analysis of 
markets. 

Starting salary is negotiable according to eKperience 
and qualifications. There are the usual benefits includ¬ 
ing a contributory pension scheme and relocation 
assistance where appropriate. 

Appheatiorrs, which should give fuH career details, 
will be forwarded to our client. It is appreciated 
that there may be certain companies to which you 
do NOT wis'h your application to be forwarded. 
P/ease list alt thmr namas in a separate covering note. 
Please wiHte, quoting reference 8499, to: J. G. French 

9 t 

MSL ADVERTISING SERVICES LTD, 

17 Straftton StrMt London W1X 6DB. 


Diplomatic Careers 


The AuftralUtn Department of Foreign Affair* invites wppUcatlons 
from graduates and graduands. prefeiwbly at Honours level. 1^ career 
aprolnimeiits in the Australian Foreign Service. Knowledge of a 
modern Aslan or European language la desirable 


CaiuUdstes must be AustraUan olUzens or eligible for oltlsenahlp 
They should preferably ibe under 26 years at age and must have 
■ubatantlal Australian background 


An initial training course of .12 months Is provided In Australia. 
Special language training Is abo offered as required Salary during 
training varies according to qualMloations-$4,500 for a th«ee year 
degree, $4,700 for a four year degree $6,060 for a first or second 
class honours degree, and $5,450 for a high degree 


On successful completion of the training course, trainees are appointed 
as Foreign Service Officer, Class 1, $6.217-$6,8L9, and may be postad 
to an Australian diplomatic or consular jolaalon. Subsequent promotion 
Is available on meiit up to the level of Head of Mission, 


Applications close in London 7lh July, 1972. Forms and further 
information may be obtained from the Third Secretary, Foreign 
AflaBTs Office, Australia House, Strand, London, WC28 4LA. 


Interviews will be held In London In early August. Final dedsloos 
will be made by the Department of Foreign Affairs later In the year, 
and successful ai^Uoants will be asked to oommeooe duty In Canberra 
in January 1973 


BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENTS 


INTERNATIONAL 
INVESTMENT COUNSELLING 


L Establishing a Iblicy 

Your international investment portfolio Policy 
should include consideration of safety, income and 
growth. 

At Lionel D.Edie International, we are picparcd 
to assist you in balancing these factors to fit your 
requirements; advising whether or not you should 
have straight bonds, convertible bonds, or equities 
and in which countries and in what ratio. 

We are also prepared on the basis of a profes¬ 
sional research to select the investment vehicles we 
consider right for you, maintain continuous super¬ 
vision and recommend changes when, and if, it is 
decided that an investment no longer suits your 
requirements. Whether it be a change in safety - 
income - or growth potential. 

Senior Counsellors have ample time to devote 
to establishing your Policy^ and to maintain close 
and continual attention to your investment portfolio. 

If you would like more information contact 
Edouard Isclin, our Executive Vice President in 
Geneva. He will be glad to discuss services, fees 
and answer any questions you may have. 


Lionel D 

Edie 


InternHtkxialjlicl. 


Lionel D. Edie International, Ltd. 

Rue du Rlione 
1204 Geneva, Switzerlancf 
Telephone : 25 43 66 
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EDUCATION 


BUSINESS & PERSONAL 


SAUNAS 


Home Study Tuition 
BSc (Econ) LL.B. 

and other eiternaJ degrees of the 
University of London Specially 
prepared courses lor the Federation 
ol Stock Exciiangea, for Accountancy, 
Company Secretaryship, Law. Costina. 
Banking, Inauranre Marketing, GCE 
Also many thoroughly useful (non- 
exam) courses In Business Subjects 
Write today for details or advice, 
BtACing subjects in which interested. 

Metropolitan College 

(Dept 092), St Albans, or 
call at 30 Queen Victoria Street. 
I^ndon, EC4 Tel. 01-248 6874. 
(Founded 1910.) 

Accredited by the Council for the 
Accreditation of Correspondence 
Colleges. 


NATIONAL 

EXTENSION COLLEGE 

provides degree, GCE, and 
professional courses for 
study at home. Also Gate¬ 
way courses for intending 
Open University students. 
Individual and expert 
tuition by practising 
teachers and weekend semi¬ 
nars at Oxford and 
Cambridge. 

Write now for a free Guide 
to Courses to 

Marilyn Mellor, Room 16 , 
National Extension College, 
Cambridge. 


Information from a 
German group of 
Amnesty International 


Wc would like to draw your 
attention to the situation of Mr Wee 
Toon Lip who has been detained In 
Singapore tor aiiuoat nine yqars 
He W1A8 the secretary of the Singapore 
Bus Drivers' Union He has not been 
tried or charged with any criminal 
offence Questions put to the Singa¬ 
porean Government by Amnesty 
international have not been answered. 

Amnesty internailoiial Group 17 
Germany 44 MUnster, Luderltsweg 16 




Restaurant Francais 

OPEN FOR LUNCH 
from noon until 4 p.m. 
DINNER 5.30 p.m. to 2 a.m. 

(Int ordars at 12.15 p.m.) 

LOUNGE BAR 

with Salvino Messina 
at the piano 

Fully Licensed Air Conditioned 

35 CRANBOURN ST, WC2 

next to Underground Station 
Tal : 01-836 0542/5886 


Escorts/Hostesses 

To entertain your clients in 
London. 723 8591 


ARE YOU INTERESTED 
IN AUSTRALIA? 

A mature English buainessman 
who has lived m Melbourne, 
Austrah‘a for twenty years could 
help you. He has wide con¬ 
nections throughout Aust»ralian 
industry He has experience in 
tup level negotiations and 
liaison with m-ajor capital work's 
projects in the Ferrous, Non- 
Ferrous, Gas, Chemical and Oil 
mdustnies He nan arrange 
appointments, interviews and 
itinenes 

He IS interested in medium and 
long term associations ond 
reasonable remuneration 
Write initially to 

Box No 2502, 

The Economist, 

25 St James's Street. 

London SW1A 1HG. 



norpe 

saunas 


Th« b«it iHEulatad tauno from FINLAND 
S«nd for dotoilt 
plus Soloriumt 1800 8 2000 
(I5p OKtra for 'Souna Story* booklot) 

Dept. E. Cleave Prior, fveehem. Wares. 
tWfertf-on-Avon (078-988) 2418 


APPOINTMENT 

WANTED 


F.duca.lcd Belgian girl, flurnt SngliRh/ 
German brpkh poGllAoin n. Btilaln or 
abroad Ckmlert Me lie Hlri, »7. 
Avenue De l.’Obaerv-atoIre, 4.000 Llegr. 
Belgium 


For further announcements 
see pages 5, 104 to 109 


Eoroliiieiit MW ODM fW the 
Sth M.B.A. Programme-1973 


The University of Cape Town M.B.A. 
Programme is designed for a very 
specific purpose-to equip those men 
and women who have exceptional 
talent to lead in the changes and the 
challenges of modern business. South 
Africa needs leaders of all races, with 
vigour and vision. The M.B.A. training 
helps to develop these qualities. 

The 1973 Programme will be an 
intensivefull-timeoneyearcourse 
for outstanding candidates aged 
25 to 35. 


Duration is from January 29th, 1973 
to December 7th 1973. The final 
date for application is October 31st 
1972. It is essential to BOOK EARLY 

For application forms and full information 
please apply to; 

Director, 

Graduate School of Business, 
University of Cape Town, 

Private Bag, Rondebosch, C.P. 
South Africa. 

Telephone 69-5382 


GRADUATE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS • UNIVERSITY OF CAPE TOWN 


GBAM/G5BU 
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Clarkson _ 
Infornalianal r Qs 
Tools Urn if ad ^ 

Chairman Report 

At the 34th Annual General Meeting of Clarkson Inter¬ 
national Tools Limited held on June 6 in Coventry, Mr. 
Parker, M.LMech.E,, FJ.Prod.E., F.l.W.M. (Chairman), said: 

Profit before ttaxaifion lor the year ending 27ith 
November 1971 was slightly up on the figure for the 
previous year. Whilst accepting that any increase in 
profit is always a matter for encouragement, it is neces* 
sary to make a realistic assessment of all the contributing 
factors. 

What emerges is that stocks have been growing at too 
fast a rate and that the Group’s liquid position has been 
worsening. The other dominant factor which has a large 
bearing on these two is that the ejrtremely poor condition 
of our U.K. market seems destined to continue for some 
time. 

Depressed home market sales which seriously affected 
second half results reached an even lower level in the 
first few months of this year. 

The effect of the miners* strike on our first half results 
is estimated to be not less than £120.000. 


The first half of the current year has also seen an 
unprecedented degiee of industrial unrest within the Group 
estimated to have cost in the region of £150,000. I am 
relieved to report that these differences are now largely 
resolvod. 

Your Directors have taken strong measures to deal with 
the growing problems of stock and liquidity despite the 
obvious possibility of affecting profits for the first half 
year. In addition to the close attention being given to the 
stock control function, excess manufacturing capacity has 
been drastically reduced and streamlined. The anticipated 
benefits of this action will fall mainly into the second 
half of the year. The liquidity position is already showing 
improvemen't and -the upward trend in stocks has been 
areested. 

In the longer term we must always be concerned With 
long term health and growth rather than with short term 
expedients. The ultimate benefits of manufacturing ration¬ 
alisation.', new equipment, better production engineering, 
management reorganisation, the development of sales 
through our overseas subsidiaries, return to reasonable 
activity in the domestic market and the approaching 
opportunities to be afforded by the Common Market give 
me cause for consid'erable optimism. Exports are steadily 
improving despite signs of depression in certain Overseas 
Markets. 

YEAR IN BRIEF 


Sales Turnover . 
Profit before Tax 

Tax . 

Profit after Tax 


1971 

£13,020,691 

£1,595,622 

£638,081 

£957,541 


1970 

£13.416.267 

£1.595.303 

£563.538 

£1.031.765 


These securities having been placed through members of the Hong Kang Stock Exchange Limited 
this announcement appears fat record purposes only. 





SIME DARBY HOLDINGS LIMITED 

2,000,000 SHARES OF lOP EACH 


SCHRODERS & CHARTERED LIMITED 


N. M. ROTHSCHILD & SONS 
LIMITED 
l 2Sth May. 1972 


JARDINE FLEMING & COMPANY 
LIMITED 
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NEW YORK S 

pHOTEL 
fARLYLE 


Accommodations for 
transient and residential 
occupancy. The Carlyle 
offers the full panoply of 
services associated with in¬ 
ternationally-known hotels 
of its calibre. Three superb 
restaurants. 


Madison Avenue at 76th St. 

NewYork,N.Y.10021 

Telephone. (212) RH 4A6iH) 
Cable: thecahlyle. New York 
Int. Telex 62069?. 


Cptrbtt SOYBEANS 


SPOT PRICES 
No I YELLOW 
CHICAGO 


. 0 March 1t70 - BUY. 

0 Al«ust 1t70 - BUY. 

© Dccambcr 1B70 - lower prieti 
first Quartor 1971. 

O February 1971 - make major 
commitments around 287 - 
290. 

© Juno 1971 > prices above 340 
soon. 

© August 1971 > BUY late 0c> 
tober early November. 


O Septembar 1971 

265 undervalued. 


prices at 


© Nevember 1971 > BUY. sig¬ 
nificantly higher prices. 

For over a quarter of a century, 
our basic research has enabled us 
to anticipate well in advance a 
major reversal in the price trend. 
It is indicative of the conunodity 
work performed by us for many 
large corporations in industrial and 
agricultural commodities. 

Your inquiry on your corporation 
letterhead is requested addressed 
to: 

J. Carvel Lange 

International, Inc. 

Subsidiary of Industrial Camstiadity Carp. 
123 East 42nd St., New Yodi, N.Y. 10017 

(tUf.- ECONOMAM Ttlisiniit; 212497-1212 

38tb Vifr WorU WU§ Sorytet 




(qfior iMfKlma Ihn CIA Rnporl ) 

for solid reasons — you might decide 
to incorporate in Switzerland 

fho well established economy of Switzerland and its ancient and well 
defined body of laws does not offer romantic or oxotre attractions Its 
tax level can, liowovor. bo considered moderate by modern standards 
and IS designed to provide a solid structure, giving legitimate financial 
incontivc to growth personal and corporate, income and capital. 
Low taxes are only one of the incentives offered by Switzerland's 
stable economy • Its stable political and economic climate and its 
conservative business tradition make it a reliable home for the preser¬ 
vation of capital and for the employment of capital in the industrial 
endeovors of other countries, and in real estate, bond, equity and 
precious metal markets and the like • Your interests may best be 
scrverl by incorporating in Switzerland for tfie custody or exploitation 
of any type of asset, fortune or form of endeavor, for the purpose ot 
expanding into the Common Market, or for the general conduct of 
multi-national trade • Many thousands who have discovered this have 
already (established iheir enterprises in what has become the favorite 
caritiin of Zug - only 18 mites from the city of Zurich -- where the 
Corporate I iduciary AG ts m the business of serving you on a personal 
j 01 corpdiato bHbic m the pursuit of objects mentioned above Moil 
' coupon for our Report wSwitzerlend as your corporate ba-se», without 
j any obtioations 

I CORPORA TE FIDUCIARY AG 

6J(W/iig Swil/pflanj Tet Cw2 ?!/O JX telex 7HU44 


(IN luooK n rrER’S) 


A bank 
that eambinea 
youthful enerpy 

with sound business management 
and friendly, efficient service 
is a good bank to 
do business with. 

Don't ym agree? 




Maybe that's why 

toe can't stop growing. 

(Who wants to?) 

SAITAMA BANK 

HEAU OFFICE- TakasaKo. Urawa, Saitama, Oapan 
TOKYO OFFICE & FOREIGN DEFARTMENT: 
Kyobashi.Chuo-ku. Tokyo (Cable-SAIGIN TOKYO, 
TGlex-.)22811. J26376) 

Other Branch Offices; 131 In major cities in Japan 

OverMMia Representative Offlcies: 

20 Exciime Place, New York, N.Y. 10006, UilA 
Cable; SATI^MAGIN NEW YORK. Telex: 238410 
9/12 Cheapside, London, B.C.2. Telex: 886400 


R.i;ist.rea a* a Nnnpaper. Autharl.«l aa 8««md Clast Mall, I>a«t Offle. Dept, Ottawa. CoapoMd by DayM Breehderff Ud., WaHtMUeatow, JEeadWh. a 
and printed la Bnsland by Hasell. oltwet Ltd., Blousb. Cover and oolaar atetlon lltbofrapbcd by Taylowe Ltd., Ifdidtalisedi VUMUhed bar tiWiSMea 
^ MewdpdiHir Ltd.. M St Jamn't Street, London tWlA JHO. TeleiinwN. SL-W «M». an We jbaje 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 


ces, 

1972 

British funds 


Price, 

Price, 

Net red. 

Gross red. 




May 

June. 

yield. 

yield. 





31 

7 

June 7 

June 7 





1972 

1972 

I972§ 

1972 


Low 






£p 

» 

98 

British Electric 3% 

1968-73 

98“m 

98«rt 

2 770 

4 615 1 

79 

British Elearic 3*1% 

1976-79 

80*4 

79 

5-615 

7-240 / 

) 

102*4 

Treasury 8’.% 

1980-82 

103 

102*4 

5 200 

8-565 / 


96*4 

Treasury B’.% 
Fundln/6*.% 

British Transport 3% 

1984-86 

101*4 

96*4* 

5-390 

B 820 / 


84 

1985-87 

84*4 

84*4 

5-505 

8 460 / 


55*. 

1978-88 

56*1* 

55*.* 

6-205 

7 930 1 


73*. 

Funding 6% 

1993 

74*. 

73*. 

5 860 

8-950 

t*4 

96*4 

Treasury 9% 

British Gas 3% 

1994 

97*. 

96*4 

5 685 

9 405 


48*. 

1990-95 

49*4 

48*. 

5 970 

7-950 1 


76*4 

Treasury 6*4% 

Treasury 5*.% 

War Loan 3*s% 

1995-98 

77*. 

76*4 

5 835 

9-190 / 


62*. 

2008-12 

62*4 

62*. 

S 765 

9-170 1 


36*4 

after 1952 

36*4 

36*4 

5-700 

9 510 r 


26*. 

Consols 2*s% 


26*.* 

26*4* 

5 585 

9-285 f 


Eurobonds 


Last week’s 
prices 

This week's 
prices 

Yield 

to 

maturity 

% 

Anglo-American 7*.% 

1987 

95-6 

94*4-5*4 

7-90 

Amoco (£) 8% 

1987 

96'.-7». 

96-7 

8-19 

General American Trans. 8*4% 

1987 

lOO-l 

99'.-IOO*t 

8 03 

Generzi Cable 8*4% 

1987 

lOO-l 

99*4-100*4 

8-00 

International Utilities 8*4% 

1982 

99-100 

99-100 

8-09 

Klelnwort Benson 8*4% 

'.987 

I00*»-I*. 

100*1-1'. 

7-92 

Motorola 8% 

1987 

101-2 

I00’*-I'4 

7.82 

N. Amerlan Rockwell 8*4% 

1987 

99*4-100*4 

99-100 

8-09 

Pennwalt 8% 

1987 

99‘.-l00*. 

99-100 

7 85 

Queensland Alumina 6 * 4 % 

1987 

9B-9 

98-9 

8-20 

Welcome 8*4% 

1987 

lOO-t 

99*.-l00-. 

8-03 

Williams and Qvns 8*4% 

1987 

100*4-1*. 

100'*- 1*4 

7-94 

Inter-Amarlran Dovel Bank (DM) 6*4% 

1987 

99*4-100*4 

99-100 

6-75 

Malaysia (DM) 7% 

1987 

97*4.B’4 

96'.-7'. 

7 2fl 

Slater Walker (i/DM) 7*4% 

1987 

99UI00 

98*.-9'. 

7 Jl 


nt-ci. 

liyh 

1972 

Low 

Ordinnry 

atocks 

Price, 

June 7, 
1972 

Change 

on 

week 

Yield 

June 

7 

55’f 

268 

Benks, other flnenciel 

Algemene Bank FI 355*. 

124 

4-8 

J 

57 0 

Amsterdam-Rot 

FI 74-9 

3 7 

4-5 

s; 

257 

Aust A NZ knk 

320p'* 

•43*. 

1 10 

3 1 

4>. 

37*4 

Bank of America 

1 *4 

2 6 

30 

370 

B of Ireland 

475p* 

♦ 10 

3 3 

131*. 

886 

B of Montreal 

984p 

J M 

3 3 

16*. 

84 

B Nac de Mexico 

P84*> 

+-’• 

8-9 

i-l 

298 

B of N5 Wales 

440p 

-Mi 

2 1 

♦0 

525 

B of Scotland 

630p 

-10 

3-2 

bBO 

2310 

B Bruxelles 

Fr B26S0 

-5 

4 6 

n 1 

221 

B de Paris Pays Bas 

Fr 274 

5 1 

4 9 

4*4 

54*. 

Bankers Trust 

•55*4 

1 

5 1 

BO 

298 

Barclays 

425p 

£13*4 

- 4 

2 3 

!>'. 

II'*u 

Can Imp Com 

+ ’i 

2 1 

2i'. 

78 

Charterhouse Group I05'.p* 

-6 

3 9 

0*. 

52 

Chase Manhattan 

•57*4 

— 

3-5 

9*1 

51*4 

Chemial Dank NY 

•52*4 

I*. 

5 5 

*;7 

229 

Commerzbank 

DM 239 

+ 10 

3-6 

s: 

148*. 

Credit Commercial 

Fr 182 

4-5 

io 

370 

Credit Fonder 

Fr450 

1 12 

4-7 

JIO 

3695 

Credit Su’sse 

Fr S 4260 

50 

1-9 

iO 

313*. 

Deutsche Bank 

DM 345*. 

i 16 

2 6 

ti9 

262 

Drosdner Bank 

DM 278 

I 14 

3 2 

8*. 

43*. 

First Nat City 

•58*. 

+*. 

2 3 

60 

355 

Fu)l 

YS60 

+ 16 

1 1 

90 

335 

Hambros 

41 Sp 

-25 

1-8 

Oil 

142 

Hill, Samuel 

I66p* 

• 1*4 

-4 

2-6 

9', 

1*4 

lOS Mgnt 



13*4 

Hongkong A Sh 

£19^ 

-M*. 

1-9 

09 

130 

Klelnwort Benson 

I72p 

Fr D 7050 

6 

2 2 

050 

5830 

Kredlecbank 

+ 70 

2 6 

95 

330 

Kundenkredic 

DM 374 

+9 

2-7 

170 

1840 

Lambert L’Ind 

FrB2295 

+95 

3 5 

57 

320 

LBI 

368p> 

-17 

2 7 

50 

601 

Lloyds 

755p 

-16 

2-1 

5', 

30 

Maniif't Hanover- T'st 133*. 

+ ’• 

4 7 

230u 

6Z670 

Mediobana 

L 79900 

- 340 

1 4 

9J 

716 

Mercantile Credit 

240p* 

10 

3-1 

56 

176 

Mercury Sea 
Midland 

202p 

- 12 

1 5 

JO’i 

348 

452p 

-1 

2 6 


50 

II 

l\ 

4ft 

JO 

SO 

6] 

44 

/ 

!5 

1} 

I3S 

'J 

14 

^0 

♦40 

^90 

1/ 

>7 


/j 

■ft 

14 

I 


202 

205 

7I'» 

89 

7 80 
176 
300't 
•20 
\V, 
«08 
324 
7910 
2640 
328 
280 
365 
3710 
3885 
490 
237 


58 

388 

223 

496 

164 

48350 

248 

163 

6S 8 

3U8 

252 

171 

394 

502 

285 

476 

4775 


Miwul Y 349 - I 

Montagu Trust 270p —17 

Morgan J P t90>t 2% 

N«c A Grindliys I40p 12'« 

Nat AustralaslB |A4'2I 1-0 21 

Nat Com Grp 207p -2 

Nat West 420p f 6 

Norsk Creditbk %m f 4 
Royal Canada 615% 

Schroders 780p - 20 

Slater Walker Sea 356j> --1 

Soc Gen de Banque Fr B3000 I 45 
Soc Gen dc Belgique FrB27l0 I 10 
Standard A Chart 470p 140 

Suez Fr 375 i 0-I 

Sumitomo 570 135 

S«vlBS Bank Corp Fr 5 4030 160 

Union Bank Switt Fr S 4660 - 90 
Union Discount S40p -35 

United Dorn Tit 240p -10 


Inaurance 
Aetna Life A Caa 
Allianz Versich 
Comm Union 
Eagle Scar 
Gen Aeddenc 


S62'a 

DM517 

23Bp 

S46p« 


Gdn Royal Exch 
LepI A Ganerel 
Nat Nedriandn 
Pearl 


Prudential 

Royal 

Sun Alliance 
Ttliho Mar A P 
Toklo Marine 
Zurich Im 


LS 
2S0p 

aSp 

I92p 


Y33I 

YS4I 


-2'a 
+ 37 
..8 

-34 
-6 
-1730 
-6 
-21 
1-3 
• 4 
6 
10 

-20 

-33 

28 


1 4 

l'3 
3 1 
2-9 
21 
2-4 
2-1 
7 2 

2- 3 

1- 3 

3- 1 

4- 7 

5- 4 

2- 5 
3 0 

1- l 

2 0 
21 
4-4 

2 - 6 


2 6 

1- 2 
35 

2 S 

3 2 
0-8 
3-6 
30 

2- 9 

30 
3 7 

31 

3- 7 
3-3 

1- 7 
10 

2- 9 


Prices. 1972 
High Low 


Ordinary 

stocks 


Price, 
June 7, 
1972 


Change 


118 

69 

194 

155 

184 

202 

38 

470 

244 

337’i 

300 

IB*. 

114 

97 

272*. 

II4‘* 


520 

246 

20 *. 

364 

265 

2760 

408 

143 

24620 

230 

182 

232 

375 

170 

182 

174 

310 

360 

275 


173 

57*1 

280 

275 

55*. 

714 

243 


77 I 
815 
40*« 
183-3 
152 
2990 
93*1 
175*. 
410 
30*4 
176 9 
305 
101 
56's 
751 
1030 
199 
2750 
193 
230 
50*4 


4645 

34*4 

13-60 

179 

321 

148 

168 


^ Fr,S62S0 +25 _ 

-ock Krieet and VieUa oomplM with itelp from lianri. ll'timUi BeeuHcies Co.; 1 
Hnuiim iin«e rediNAd Of ( TM necrodtm^Cloft 7liM|tH<wr6Br tw 


89 

55 

148 

132 8 

117 

153 

33»i 

420 

184 

238*t 

234 

15*4 

88 '> 

70 

163 

84*9 


419 

178 
I3>4 
252 
195 
2100 
233 
105 
19050 

179 
IIS 
158 
310 
124 
138 
151 
250 
308 
212 


43 

45*1 

202*s 

200 

43*a 

600 

167 


62 8 
575 
33*« 
137 
129-2 
2580 
78 

144*4 

327 

25S 

146 

238 

83 

46 

516*1 

675 

156 

2370 

136 

198 

4P. 


3875 

28*4 

It-65 
136-6 

260*t 

134 

148 


Brewerlea, etc. 

Allied Brewcctes 
Anheuser-Busch 
Bass, Chsrririgton 
Bols NV 
Coiiragt* 

Distillers 
Distill Seagrams 
Dortmund Union 
Cjuinnesi 
Hclneken 
Kirill Brewery 
Nat Distillers 
Scottish A Newc 
Sth Afrian Br 
Watney. Mann 
Whitbread 'A* 

Building, building 
Assoc Portland 
BPB Industries 
Boise Casade 
Bovis Ltd 
Uments Lafarge 
Clmenterles Briq 
CostaIn 

Eng China Clays 
luiccmeiul 
Laing 'A' 

Londlan Brick 
Marley 

Pllkington Bros 
Redland 
Rugby Portland 
Steetfey 
Tarmac 

Taylor Woodrow 
Wimpey 


I08*ip 

J64*. 

I73p« 

FI ISO 
I64p 
I79p 
137*4 
DM 436 

228p 

FI 321*1 

Y292 

$I7». 

lOPtp 

sep* 

234p 

l02p 


3 

- 2 *. 

-13 

-3 

8 

3*. 
■f '« 

^ 6 
5 
16 
8 
t*4 
- 6 '* 
2*4 
5 
5 


materials 
^72p 14 

2l6p 6 

$13*4 !’■ 

339p -h7 

Fr 264-8 0-2 

Fr B2445 
402p* 


il8p 

L 23800 

2l0p 

I56p 

203p 

3l0p 

I49p 

I3ep 

I58p 

285p 

325p 

2S5p 


135 

18 

7 

600 

2 

9 

5 

22 

1-3 

II 

--I 

-8 

-9 

17 


Catering, hotels, entertainment 
ATV 'A* I54p 

CBS $52 

Granada 'A' 247p 

Grand Metropolitan 3S3p 
Holiday Inns $54*4 

Lfons ‘A’ 640p 

Trust Houses-Forte 223p 


+ 3 
3 
6 
6 
i ’• 
30 
8 


Chemlcala 

AKZO 

ANIC 

Amer Cyanamid 

BASF 

Bayer 

ClfeA-GEIGY 

Dow 

Dupont 

Fisons 

W R Grace 

Hoochsr. 

ICI 

Laporie 
Monsanto 
MoncecatInI'Edlson 
Norsk Hydro 
Rhone Poulenc 
Sotvay ‘A’ 

St Gobain 
Takeda Chemial 
Union Carbide 

Coal Ar atael 
Arbi^ 

Bethlehem 
Broken Hill Pty 
Denain Longwy 


FI 70*1 

L 595 

f34»4 

DM 179 

DM 150*. 

FrS2840 

$90*4 

1169 

39lp 

S25*a 

DM 168*. 

262p 

gs.. 

L527 
Kr930 
Fr 189 
FrB2750 
Fr 193 
Y2I9 


4 2 
-41*. 
!»• 
I-7-I 

+ 4.3 
-80 


16 

l*f 

I 2-6 
6 
i 1 
2*4 
69*. 
iS 
-6 
-fSO 
4-6 
4 

1*4 


Krupp 
Granges A B 


Fr B 4380 
•30*. 

•A 13-60 
Fr 179 

L 260 <t 

DM 147 
Kr ISO 


-20 

-I 1-05 

+B 

-42*. 

+0-9 

+2 


and The Rirst Boston Corporation. * ^ dividend. 
40ptn£. 


Yield 

1 Prices. 1972 

Ordinary 

Price, 

Change 

Yield 

June 



stocks 

June 7, 

on 

June 

7 

High 

Low 


1972 

week 

7 


74-9 

58 7 

Hoesch 

DM68 

TO-9 

4 4 

3 2 

79-7 

60-9 

Hoogoven 

FI 76-8 

2 

5 2 

0 9 

220 3 

145*. 

Manncsmsnn 

DM2I9>. 

♦ 5 

4 6 

2 9 

60 

52 

Nlppori Steel 

YS7 


8 8 

2-4 

104-8 

65 2 

Rheinscshl 

DM 96*. 

1*. 

5-1 

2 8 

85-8 

60 

Thyssen Huette 

US Steel 

DM 78*. 


4 4 

3-5 

34*. 

30*. 

•30*4 

+ '• 

5-3 

1-9 

II7-I 

85-9 

Usinor 

Fr 117 1 

• 5 6 

7 7 

2 3 

3-1 

52 2 

40 

Wendel'Sideior 

Fr 46 8 

-1 2 

10 4 

I-l 

2 6 

5 2 

2 7 

3 8 



Electrical, alactronics 



IBS*. 

132*. 

AEG Telefunken 

DM 182 

rl2 

1 8 

295 

256 

ASEA 

Kr256 

2 

3 9 

218 

169 

BICC 

20: p 

2 

3 9 

3-9 

3 0 

558 

402 

CGE 

Fr 558 

-1 12 

4-2 

189 

162 

Chloride Electric 

& 

+ 11 

3-5 


7SV 

56*. 

Comsat 

— *« 

0 7 


403 

260 

Deca 

34Sp 

- 18 

2 7 

3-0 

232 

174 

EMI 

|74p 

Kr 260 

-17 

3 6 

3 0 

270 

181 

Electrolux 'B' 

+2 

3-8 

1 9 

295 

257 

LM Ericaon ‘B’ 

Kr273 


2 0 

1-8 

70*. 

46*4 

General Electric 

•67*4 

1 

2 1 

5 3 

195 

164 

GEC 

!65p 

3 

2 3 

5-3 

33 

28*4 

Gen Tel A Elec 

•29*. 

•4 

5-2 

2-8 

145 

106 

Hitachi 

Y 139 

-6 

4 3 

2-2 

160 

127*. 

Honeywell 

•148*4 

3*. 

0-9 

2-0 

38 

16 

Hoover 

•38 

♦ 2*4 

t-6 

1-4 

402 

331*4 

IBM 

•395*4 

2*. 

1-3 

3-2 

155 

117 

Int Computers 

Il7p 

9 

9-6 

3-8 

91 

76-2 

Machines Bull 

Fr85 4 

10 4 


3 2 

769 

509 

Matsushita 

Y735 

+-9 

1-4 

2-0 

815 

537 

Philips 

776p 

39 

2-5 

2 7 

162 

133 

Pleuey 

i49p 

- 1*. 

3-4 

3 3 

45 

34*. 

RCA 

•35*. 

2-8 

3 2 

129 

104 

Rediffuslon 

Il9p 

9 

3-5 

1-8 

122 

73 

Reyroile Parsons 

88p 

4 

II 

2 5 

i-0 

284'> 

204 3 

Siemens 

DM 284*. 

+ 6 


5420 

3240 

Sony 

Y 5230 

-190 

0-3 


40*. 

29*4 

^erry Rand 

Texas Instruments 

•38*. 

-1*. 

1-8 

4-6 

167*4 

117*4 

•159 

-3 

0-6 

166*. 

95 

Thomson-Houston 

Fr 163-1 

- 3-4 

4-2 

2-7 

552 

458 

Thorn Elect rial 

S07p 

- II 

1-2 

2 2 

85 

68 

Toshiba 

YBI 

-4 

6 2 

1-4 

68*4 

41*. 

Western Union 

•65S 

+ 't 

2-1 

0 S 

2-1 

54 

43 

Westinghouse 

•50*4 

-I*. 

l-B 

4-5 










Enginaaring, ahtpbulldlng 

15 

2 4 


237 

192 

Acrow A 

197p 

Kr23l 

5 1 

245 

214 

Atlas Copco 

- 2 

2 2 

3- 6 

4 2 

4- 3 

45 

30*. 

BSA 

32p 



94*4 

67*. 

Babcock A Wilcox 

76pll 

-5 

3-1 

iS7 

154 

John Brown 

I56p 

FrS 1375 

-5 

7-4 

1460 

1150 

Brown Boverl 'A' 

-20 

3 6 

0-8 

20 

3-0 

3- 0 

5 9 

4- 5 

5- 2 

100*. 

79 

Cohen 600 

82p 


5-5 

71 

49*. 

Davy Ashmore 

64p 

t *» 

1 9 

236*. 

167 

Demag 

DM235 

4 4*. 

3 4 

60 

166*. 

36 

109 

B Elliott 

Firth Cleveland 

50'.p 

l2Bp 

1 

4 

1 3 

5 S 

425 

349 

GKN 

3B0p 

21 

3 4 

186 

148*. 

Gutehoffnuiigs 
Hariand A Wolff 

DM 177 

i 2 

40 

2-3 

3 4 

72 

21*. 

4Sp 

6 



65 

Head Wrightson 

77p 

2 

3-9 


71 

40 

Alfred Herbert 

56e 

1 1 


I 1 

6-3 

r 

93 

76 

IHI 

Y8B 

3 

6 8 

25*. 

17*. 

Inter Combstn 

I9*»p 

-I'l 


4-8 

39 

152 

I22*t 

Inter Comp Air 

I25p 

.. 

i'-B 

99«. 

42'. 

Laird Group 

esp 

+2 

3 0 

214 

169 

MAN 

DM201 

-4 

4-5 

41 

III 

76*. 

Mather A Platt 

I06p 

+ 1 

29 


415 

376 

Metal Box 


-25 

3-6 


92 

75 

Mitsubishi Heavy 

-2 

6 7 

5-7 

4-0 

156 

425 

107 

369 

Morgan Crucible 

sKrv 


-7 

20 

4-1 

3 1 


77 

61 

Serck 

ffli> 

-1 

33 

T-S 

IM 

108 

Simon Englng 

+2 

6-7 

14-0 

W 

71*. 

Stone-Plan 

74'.p 

-3's 

4-3 

6*B 

169 

49 

Swan Hunter 

Fr^3450 

-2 

7 9 

8>0 

1 3700 

3200 

Sulzar 

-250 

4-0 


II Ea eapKeilnUon. H Em rights, t Em all. (f) Met yield, (f) To leceic date 










iM 


Prices 1972 

Ordinary 

Price. 

Change 

Yield 



■tock* 

June 7. 

on 

June 

H.gl. 

1 OW 


1972 

week 

7 

bOO 

418 

1 ube InveiimisriLi 

434p 

8 

4 4 

28'4 

23*. 

US liidtmiiei 

124'. 

t '• 

2 6 

121 

82 

Vlckt^rs 

96p 

10', 

4 2 

M2 

93 

Wclr Group 

I39p 


4 0 

123 

103’, 

Thoi W Ward 

114<,p 

’* 

3 7 



Food, pharmsceuticaU 



88'. 

69'. 

Aitoe Britich Foods 

73’,p 

S', 

2-5 

83 

68 

Assoc Fisheries 

74’,p 

3 

5 0 

126 

^4 

Avon Products 

IMS', 

1', 

l-i 

340 

281 

Deechani Croup 

32 Ip* 

II 

1 9 

211 

139 1 

Be^hlh 

Fr2ll 

1 1 

5 0 

108 

73 

Brooke Bond 'B' 

93p 

1 9', 

2 9 

132 

8/', 

Cadbury Schweppes I03',p 

4', 

3-9 

333 

187 

Cdvenham 

29lp 

II 

1-2 

69'. 

b/'t 

Col|;ate-Paimclive 

869'. 

* 2 

2-1 

5 64 

4 80 

Col Sugar Ref 

IA5 64 

{ 0 36 


162 

IIS', 

Fitrh Lovell 

I28p 

M 

2 3 

36'. 

25'. 

General Foods 

$25'. 


5 5 

51*. 

38*. 

General Mills 

$49*. 

*. 

1 9 

526 

437 

Glaxo 

504p 

$43U 

2 

2 0 

V'. 

40*. 

Hclnr 

i 

2 3 

214000 

176500 

Holfman La Roche 

FrS 202000 11250 

0 5 

47*. 

42*. 

Kriiftco 

$42'. 

1 

3 9 

2285 

1605 

L’Oroal 

Fr 2285 

1 50 

1 0 

3095 

2595 

Motta 

L 2790 

40 


4150 

3000 

Nestle 

Fr S 3820 

230 

1 9 

47». 

36*. 

Pflaer 

$41'. 

! *• 

1 4 

100 

76', 

Pioacr Gamble 

$100 

1 1’. 

1 5 

251 

I5S 

RankS'Hovts 

I82p* 

22 

4 4 

373 

270 

Recklll & Colman 

330p 

10 

2 9 

3950 

3700 

Sandoz 

Fr S3/00 

190 

1 8 

91 

60*. 

SplUers 

77p 

6 

4 1 

38*. 

30’. 

Swift 

$32'. 

1*. 

2 2 

109 

179 

1 ace & Lyle 

I83p 

3 

5-5 

IBS 

138'. 

Unieatc 

I6ep 


2-4 

406 

318 

Unilever 

364p 

16 

3 1 

143 6 

79 4 

Unilever NV 

H 134-7 

0 5 

4 6 

124 

31 

United Biscuits 

Il3p 

4 

2 4 



Motors, aerospace 



56 

37*. 

BLMC 

J9*.p 

$21'. 

17 

5-1 

26’» 

19 

Boeing 

-I*. 

1 9 

58'. 

46*. 

Caterpillar Tract 

$54'. 

- 2'. 

2 6 

36 

26 

Chrysler 

$30*. 

-1 

2 0 

104 

79 1 

Citroen 

Fr 104 

1-3'. 


456 

323 

Daimler-Bcnr 

DM 456 

f9 

1 9 

199 

167 

Dunlop 

i%, 

-t3 

5 3 

2440 

2068 

Fwi 

-80 

5 2 

77 

22*. 

Firertone Tire 

$22*. 

- 1*. 

3 5 

76*. 

65'. 

Ford 

$65'. 

1*. 

4 0 

32 

22*. 

General Dynamics 

$28*. 

-1*. 


84*. 

74*. 

General Motors 

$74*. 

I'. 

4 5 

33'. 

29 

Goodyear 

$29 

1'. 

2 9 

402 

317 

Hawker Siddoley 

364p 

3 

4 1 

379 

254 

Honda 

Y 345 


2 6 

225 

155 

Komatsu 

Y 225 


3 e 

I5*. 

to 

Lockheed 

$11*. 

*. 


438'. 

383', 

Lucas 

38lp 

1 3 

2 6 

15*. 

11*. 

Massey Ferguson 

$C 14*. 

-*. 


45*. 

34'. 

McDonnell Douglas 
Michelln ‘B’ 

$37', 

6’. 

1 1 

1568 

1229 

Fr 1568 

M8 

1-3 

500 

246 

Nissan Motor 

Y452 

24 

1 8 

36*. 

30*. 

N Am Rockwell 

$30*. 

2*. 

4 5 

412 

242 

Peugeot 

Pirelli Spa 

Fr 406 

- 4 

2 6 

1870 

1540 

L 1699 

79 

2 2 

231 

200 

Smiths Indust 

I89p 

7 

3 3 

235 

186 

Stey r-Dal mlcr- Puch 

%234 

1 

4 3 

650 

405 

Toyota Motor 

Y625 

25 

1 3 

42*. 

28*. 

United Aircraft 

$39 

*. 

4 6 

163 8 

133'. 

Volkswagen 

DM 140 

3 2 

3 2 

273 

226 

Volvo 

Kr 233 

l-IO 

1 7 

73'. 

57 

Westland 

65'.p 

1 

4 6 

120 

92 

Wilmot-Brcfden 

Ii3p 

4'. 

3 1 

243 

180 

Office equipment, 

Canon 

photographic 

3 4 

126*. 

93'. 

Eastman Kodak 

1121*. 

2*. 

1 1 

427 

356 

Fuji Photo 

Y395 

21 

1-9 

1750 

1580 

Gevaert Agfa 

Fr B 1595 

--40 

3 7 

183 

150 

Gestetner ’A’ 

I68p* 

1 

1 8 

382 

349 

Nippon Optical 

Y 378 

3 

2 0 

2065 

1439 

Olivetti 

L 1820 

120 

3 8 

262 

228 

Osatld 

2S7p* 

1 7 

2 5 

147*. 

86*. 

Polaroid 

$133*. 

7*. 

0 2 

£M'. 

825 

Rank ‘A’ 

940p 

1 13 

1 5 

153 

120', 

Xerox 

$151*. 

*a 

0-5 

120 

99 

Paper, publishing 

Rorrepiard 

Kr '.20 

1 12'. 


!9; 

ISI 

bo water Papvi 

I68p 

9 

2 9 


.10 

bunzi Pulp 

I04p 

4 

4 3 

34', 

77'. 

Crewn 2rlli‘,ljach 

$30 


4-0 

179 

149 

DRC, 

170p 

' 1 

4 2 

28 

23'. 

MacMillan Blordel 

$C'24 



20*. 

I6‘. 

McGiaw Hill 

118*. 


3-2 

3tS 

707 

New'; Intr-national 

285p 

il 

3.3 

244 

174 

Pearson Lnngnun 

2l8p 

20 

2 6 

332 

274 

Heed Im 

3Hp* 

1 1 

4-0 

157 

78 

fhomion Orj,; 

I44p 

2 

4 8 

135 

96 

Property 

Capita) & Countiei. 

Il6’,p 

1 8', 

2 1 

615 

530 

Hammer sons 'A' 

535p 

iS 

1 2 

230 

161 

Land Securilirs 

I88't 

iO’i 

2 3 

147 

107', 

LM5 

I27p 

! 

1-7 

274 

225 

MfcPC 

241 p* 

-9 

2-2 

234 

180 

5t Martins 

iSSp 

9 

1-6 

348*. 

293 

SG Immob'llare 

U36*. 

-12 

3-D 

398 

259 

Star (Gt Britain) 

3l0p 

8 

2 9 

845 

73S 

Stock Conversion 

690p 

IT^sp 


0-9 

220 

icm. 

TfaSaimar HoUse 

8*. 

2-2 


Prices, 

1972 

Ordinary 

Price, 

Change 

Yield 



•tock* 

June 7 

on 

June 

High 

Low 


1972 

week 

7 



Traneportation 

$41*. 

6'. 


49', 

39*. 

American Airlines 


298 

229 

Brit & Comm 

2B9p 

' 4 

2’7 

16 

14'. 

Canadian Pacific 

$CI6 

1-*. 


382 

315 

Furness Withy 

3l9p 

5 

4-7 

23'. 

18 

Greyhound 

$16 


5 6 

2200 

1560 

Japan Air Lines 

Y 1970 

30 

2-0 

131', 

112 3 

KLM 

FI 112 3 

7 7 


79 

63 7 

Lufthansa 

DM 76 

1 0-9 

3-3 

173 

136 

Ocean Steam Ship 

I39p 


5 5 

17*. 

13'. 

Pan American 

$15*. 

' 1', 


276 

186 

P A 0 Defd 

259p 

Fr S 70S 

5 

4 6 

740 

575 

Swissair (Bearer) 

29 

4 2 

58*4 

J9*. 

3WA 

$51*. 

6*. 


54 

39*. 

UAL 

$45', 

6'. 




Stores 




293 

216 

Boots 

26lp 

-2 

2 1 

350 

260 

Bric Home 

3l2p 

8 

2 7 

305 

225 

Burton Group 

245p 

5 

2-5 

350 

234 

Debenhams 

320p 

Fr 183 

9 

3 5 

187 

119-8 

Galerles Lafayette 

)2 


390 

341 

Galenas Precdos 


M 

3-3 

343 

255 

Grattan Ware- 

- -f 

2 5 

22 

18 

Great Atlantic 


1 

7-2 

340 

259 

GUS A' 

294p 

9 

2 4 

308 

223 

House of Fraser 

296p 

Fr B 1940 

6 

3 0 

2100 

I46U 

Innovation 

140 

4-6 

123 

82-3 

KBB 

FI 120 

3 

3 0 

459 

330 

Karsladt 

DM 459 

-f2S 

7-2 

342 

243 

Kaufhof 

DM 342 

i 17 

2 9 

622 

484 

La Redoutr 

Fr 581 

16 

1-3 

277'. 

227 

La Rlnasccnt,- 

L265 

- 8 

1 9 

3l*» 

26*. 

Marcor 

$26', 

- 

3-0 

308 

276 

Marks & Spencer 

276p 

-8 

2-8 

500 

410 

MitsukoshI 

Y49I 

-9 

1-8 

2-62 

1-70 

Myar Emporium 

$A2-62 

fU 12 


146 

107 

Neckermann 

DM 141 3 

h3 3 

11 

172 

114 

Nouvelles Gals 

Fr 172 

|9 


80*. 

67', 

JC Penney 

$79', 

». 

13 

191 8 

130 7 

Printemps 

Provid Clothing 
Sean ‘A’ 

Fr 191-8 

)7-8 


398 

281 

360p 

5 

2 4 

242 

162 

203p 

8 

3 1 

117*. 

97*. 

Sears Roebuck 

$117 

f 1 

1-3 

553 

428', 

WH Smith 'A* 

530p|| 

75p 

3 

1 9 

87 

75 

Tesco Stores 

I'l 

1 9 

177 

138'. 

United Drapery 

I55p* 

12 

3-6 

47*. 

36'. 

Woolworth 

$36«. 


3 3 



ToxtilM 




40 

33*. 

Burlington 

$34*. 


4-1 

186 

132 

Carpets International I62p 

6 

4-1 

80 

68 

Coats Patons 

73'.p* 

3 

4 S 

164 

129*. 

Courtaulds - 

l5Sp* 

-13 

4 4 

116'. 

80 

Dollfut-Mieg 

Fr 116', 


4 5 

63'. 

48', 

English Calico 

58',p 

1', 

4 3 

1813 

1150 

Snia Viscosa 

L M52 

113 

5-3 

31'. 

25*. 

Stevens, JP 

$26*. 


91 

71 

Teijin 

Yfl7 

-4 

6-9 

136 

95 

Toray Ind 

Y 131 

5 

6-5 

71 

43 

Woolcombers 

60p 

1', 




Tobacco 




348 

286 

Brit Amei Tobacco 

326p 

4 12 

3-8 

219 

172 

Gallaher 

202p 

- 12 

5-2 

123 

94’. 

Imperial Tobacco 

I09'.p 

2 

4 8 

76*. 

58*. 

RJ Reynolds 

$71*. 

2*. 

3-4 



UtllftfM 




47*. 

42*. 

AT AT 

$42', 

'. 

6-' 

900 

790 

Chubu 

Y 899 

-1 

5 6 

890 

780 

Chugoku 

Y892 

f-2 

5 6 

27', 

24'. 

Cons Edison 

$24*. 

1 ’• 

7-4 

2875 

2600 

EBES 

Fr B2720 

10 

5-7 

2415 

1995 

Intercom 

Fr B 2340 

-4-20 

5 3 

894 

780 

Kansal Electric 

Y894 

J 9 

5 6 

191 

167 

RWE 

DM 167 2 -1-0 2 

4 8 

900 

795 

Tokyo Electric 

Y895 

-5 

5 6 

105 

89 

Tc kyo Gas 

Y 103 

-2 

SB 



Invoetment trutta 



2 5 

279 

234 

Alliance Trust 

238p 

6 

181 

146', 

Atlas Electric 

I65p 

7 

2-4 

180 

137 

BET Deferred 

I58p 

7 

3 5 

98', 

83 

British Aisocs 

87|p 

3'. 

1-7 

180 

151 

Cable Trust 

IS7p 

-5 

2-6 

192 

157 

Foicign A Col 

I65p 

8 

i-8 

189 

154 

Globe Investment 

I59p 

-14 

2 6 

167 

133 

Industrial A Gen 

I38p* 

10 

3-3 

71 

58'. 

Mercantile Inv 

59p 

3', 

3 6 

263 

225', 

Robeeo 

FI 259 

-3-8 

4-6 

102-3 

167 

Rolinco 

FI 199 

3 3 

l-S 

122 

100', 

Witan Investment 

108'ip 

2 

18 



Multi-product, miacellanooua 

3-6 

413 

356 

Air Liquide 

Fr 390 

1 

1475 

1009 

BSN 

Fr 1454 

-21 

2-2 

203 

142 

Bookers 

I68p 

-7 

3'9 

230 

171 

British Match 

202p 


4-7 

75‘, 

62*. 

British Oxygen 

63',p 

-3'. 

4-7 

132 

Ill 

British Ropes 

IIBp 

- 7 

3-8 

77 

53', 

Cope Allman 

De la Rua 

S5p 

-3 

51 

730 

161', 

2l6p 

-3 

3*9 

244 

188 

226p 

-4 

5-0 

20 

21*. 

Engelhard Minerals 
Gulf A Western 

$30 


1-3 

44'r 

28 

$40** 

IS 

1-5 

100*. 

67'. 

Halliburton 

195^ 

.-2% 

'•1 

482 

388 

Hays Wharf 

440p 

-2 

1-7 

1062', 

64', 

805 

52*. 

Hudson's Bay 

ITAT 


4$ 

-*• 

2-5 

20 

547 

404 

Inchcape 


4-4 

2-4 

416 

345 

CItoh 

-4-5 

IS 

14*. 

9». 

Ling-Temco-Vought 



... 

26'a 

f6h 

Utton Induitrlea 

$17 


... 

ISS'i 

129*4 

Minneioea MUdnf 

fISI 


t-2 
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Prices. 1972 

High Low 

OrdliNiry 

•tocke 

Price, 
June 7 
1972 

Change 

on 

week 

Yield 

June 

7 

266 

202 

Mitsubishi Shoji 

Y25B 

8 ' 

2-7 

305 

219 

Mluul 

Y295 

2 

2 4 

285 

240 

S Pearson A Son 

258p 

.6 

2-4 

nr. 

30 

TRW 

$35b 


3-U 

27 

23*f 

Tenneco 

$23*a 

'f 

5-6 

36^. 

30'. 

Textron 

$32'. 


2 8 

151'. 

114 

Thomas Tilling 

I29p 

10 

2-7 

245 

204 

Turner A Newall 

Oil 

2IOp 

-II 

5 2 

614 

545 

Aquitaine 

Fr6l4 

-14 

2 9 

610 

488 

BP 

Slip 

-26 

4-1 

466 

363 

Burmah Oil 

420p 

Fr 205'. 

22 

3-9 

229'. 

205 

Cle Petrolct 

-6 

5 8 

93'. 

82 2 

Gelsenberg AG 

DM 82 -2 

- 11 


30 

23*. 

Gulf Oil 

$23*. 

1'. 

6 3 

56*. 

49', 

Mobil Oil 

$53*. 

-1*. 

4 9 

4690 

3650 

Petrofina 

FrB4480 

)5S 

2 4 

30*. 

25’. 

Phillips Petroleum 

$27b 

1*. 

4 f 

126 

IN', 

Royal Dutch 

FI 117-8 

-8-2 

6 1 

359 

298 

Shell Transport 

3l4p 

17 

4 7 

60*. 

54', 

Standard Oil (Calif.) $58*. 

*, 

4 8 

70', 

61 

Standard Oil (indlana)$66'. 

J*. 

3 5 

TT. 

69'. 

Standard Oil (NJ) 
Standard Oil (Ohio] 

$71*. 

3*. 

5 5 

87'. 

78*. 

1 $78*. 

1 '• 

3 4 

36 

79*, 

Texaco $31’. 

Gold mines ffnence 

I*. 

5 1 

406 

255 

Anglo-American 

396p 

4-23 

2 2 

295 

220 

Charter Cons 

183p* 

4-6 

7 9 

287 

206 

Cons Gold Fields 

282p 

f8 

2 i 

£12*. 

790 

General Mining 

£12'. 


3 6 

£19*. 

1100 

J'burg Cons 

OFSIT 

£16', 

1 1', 

2 4 

£1000 

535 

£1000 

1 MO 
-fSO 

4 1 

780 

505 

Rand Selection 

780p* 

2-8 

287 

150 

Union Corp 

Mines, meteli 

263p 


2 4 

22’, 

ir. 

Alcan 

$C20', 

-b 


70 

37b 

Alcoa 

$50*. 

3'. 

3 5 

2290 

1875 

Alusulssc 

FrS 2230 

-60 

2 7 

32*. 

27*. 

Amer Met Cllm 

$29 


4 fi 

21'. 

IS*. 

Anaconda 

$19*. 

-b 


220 

152 

CAST 

2l2p 

4-40 

2 1 

331 

223 

De Beers Defd 

3l6p 

|5 

2 4 

ISO 

I2D 

Delta Metal 

l2Sp 

8 

4 0 

99', 

66', 

Falconbridge 

$C66', 

7 


35'. 

29*. 

Inter Nickel 

$33*. 


3 0 

378 

288 

Johnson Matthey 

375p 

$21% 

+ 20 

3 4 

29*. 

2l'i 

Kennecott 

- 1'. 

8'2 

104 

70 

Lonrho 

I04p 

-1 12 

fr,j 

3 90 

2 35 

MIM Holdings 

$A3 54 

) 0-22 

i 5 

353 

275 

MeullgeselUchaft 

DM 335 



169-6 

135 

Pechiney 

Fr 169 

^ 1 

7 1 

75 

52', 

Penarroya 

Fr 66 

-2 

4 5 

196 

79 

Potgirtersrust Plat 

I84p 

1-24 

('>) 

22', 

17'. 

Refolds Metals 

$18 

b 

3 i 

272 

196 

266p 

1 19 

2 1 

242 

175 

Roan Cons 

2l8p« 

20 

(«» 

730 

540 

Selection Trust 

700p 

Fr B 1690 

1 35 

2 6 

1715 

1426 

Union Mlniere 

25 

4 4 

S 24 

2 10 

Western Mining 

$A4 12 

{ 0-60 

0 

220 

182 

Zamangle 

Plentof iona, nfcr 

202p 

4-2 

(1*) 

340 

210 

Contolidaced Tea 

205p 

- 10 


320 

267 

Guthrie 

302p* 

16 

s a 

46 

70 

40 

43 

Highlands A Low 
iokal 

44p* 

tSp 

4 

79 

3 8 

164 

M8 

Longbournc 

”■4 

r’3 

38', 

30 

Plantation HIdgs 

38p 

I '• 


Mpney Marlipt Indicatprs 

United States Treasury bill rates rose and Eurodollar ratvs 
hardened a little. 


Bank Rate 5% (from 6%, 2/9/71} BaM Rate 4*i% 


Dapoelt rate* 

7 deys* natlct: 

Clearing banks 

2'i 

Eurottoiilng dopoalts (In Peris) 

2 deys' notice 4*. 

3 months' 5*, 

Local auLhorlties 

3 montiKi’ fixed; 

Local authorities 
Finance houses 

4b 

5 

S'l. 

Nrw York 

Trooniry Mile 3 86 

Carte of dopoait 4 50 

Sterling: Spot race $2-6119 

Forward discount 

PmoMta-) 0 25^ 

Interbank rote 

7 days' 

4*1 

Trooaiiry bUb 

3 months* 

4-39 

Forward covor (3 n>ottt)»'y 

Annual Int. oosc O'*®/" _ 

Eurodbllor dopealte 
7 days* nocke 

3 months’ 

4'. 

4b 

InvwtiiiMitcHmiwiri „ „ 

limMIMM, 

Covorod orbltrago morylne 

(3 moetbs’) 

Infovourof . ,, 

Last waak % This waek a 

Trooaury Mile 


N. >erk % London *** 

Rurodollor/UK local 
omhorlte loone 
RufodolMr/Ittrooterllng 

N.York •«* N.York J 

London *ts London ^ 

Uncovorod ofMtroM nsorglm (7 don*) 

RuradMItf/UKIotel . ^ h 

. hEfi: J MS - 

'■ ; ' ' 1 






First National City Travelers Checks 
Money in any languc^e. 

They’re honored everywhere.They’re —there’s no expiiation date. So if you 
refundable if lost or stolen at more plan to travel anywhere, including 
than 32,000 banks around the world, the United States, whether for busi- 
That’s more than any other travel- ness or pleasure ask for them by name, 
ers check. And they’re always good They’re sold at banks everywhere. 

Rrst National City Travelers Checks 

Your financial passport to the world 
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We fly farther. 

To Boston. Chicago. Philadelphia. 
Los Angeles. Montreal. Anchorage. 

A lot of things in America happen here. 
Here in New York. Which is why we 
have four flights a day. And why we 
offer you direct connections from all 
over Europe, via Germany. Buf New York 
isn’t everything. That's reason 
enough for us to fly daily to Chicago, 
Boston and Philadelphia. And five 
times a week to Montreal. Four times a 
wee.< to Los Angeles and Anchorage. 
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Contente 


Steamroller coming 

Mr Heath is proclaiming 
loudly that he will not institute 
a statutory incomes policy, but 
he is eventually going to have 
to do so under some other 
name. The proposals that 
might work, page 13. The 
dreadful mess in the docks, 
page 69, and in industrial 
relations after the Court of 
Appeal’s judgment and with 
threats of both anarchy and 
Tolpuddle martyrdom around, 
page 75- 


More bad news 

Britain has got the timing of 
its investment cycle wrong, 
page 72 ; the latest trade 
figures arc awful, page 78; 
and there is no sign of inter¬ 
national monetary reform, 
page 81. 



The clue from Chile 

The communists in President 
Allende’s government have 
turned against the extreme 
left—but it's instructive to sec 
page 18. 



Ahy well, hack to Paris xhe worw 

The expectations of disaster 
in Vietnam after the fall of 
Quang Tri have been con¬ 
founded, and North Vietnam 
is sending its negotiator Xuan 
Thuy bark to the Paris talks 
“ with new directives." What 
they could be, i)age 13. The 
evidence that air power is 
working after all, page 38. 

Which may be one reason why 
Henry Kissinger is going back 
to Peking on Monday, page 
41- 



Goodbye to one Japan 

The departure of Mr Sato 
will mean the end of an era 
in Japan. The next one is 
going to need some careful 
handling, page 17. 
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Rail subsidies 

The American Congress has 
just voted a huge subsidy for 
its pa.ssenger trains, page 66. 
The British Government will 
have to do the same for British 
Rail and the other national¬ 
ised industries since it will not 
let them put up prices or sack 
men, page 76. 
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Lcllcrs 


How to prevent strikes 

Sir—III thr* past year or two wt, thr 
jmblic, have brt'ii inronvcnirni.ccJ by a 
surtt’ssion of sirikrs which have resulted 
in Joii^ periods without services on which 
we ilcpciul, such as rciuse disposal, postal 
commuriitalions, rail and clcriritily 
(twice). I have nu views on whether the 
eventual outcomes ol these strikes do or 
do not do justice to the parties concerned' 
the unions, the eoiisuiners, the emphwers 
and the general publii However, 1 feel 
that there would be an improvement in 
th<’ w^elfari' of ail parlies if in each dispute 
w'e eould obtain the outcome which will 
result anyway without the agony jjf a 
long .strike beforehand. 

This would be ^piite t:a.sy lo arrange. 
'! he best computer in the nation would 
be lequi-sitioned to run a programme 
called Pal.s (“ J*rograrnme for the Aboli¬ 
tion of ].oikouts and Strikes”;. Into this 
(omputer wouKI be fed data needed to 
preilii I the (jutcome of tin- proposed .'trike 
The computer would i)rint a irie.s.sage in 
the following formal. “If the propo.sed 
strike (.ornmeiices lomoriow, it will end in 
X wrecks and the nnioii wnll get a rise of 
V pounds.” 

'The d.’ita given to the cimipiiter would 
hav<’ nothing to do with the justice of 
the \arious parties’ ease.s. 1 he mistake of 
past attempts to prevent strikes has been 
Ut (oncentr.iie on thi.s irrelevant aspect in 
an environment where the outcomes are 
invariably determined by the clash of 
< ountervailmg pow'crs Rather, the data 
would comprise such facts as how much 
the union want,-*, how' much the employers 
arc oHeriiig, how lart'c aie the union's 
funds, what the current iiuonies polity 
iKjrm IS tir is thought lo be, which j^arty 
is ill government, how long there is to 
the next general election, and the state 
t>f public opinion. I'o evaluate this last 
(rucial variable, perhap.s the tditor of 
7 ’/ic htonomiU could ariange a weekly 
luncheon in urtler to obtain a considered 
judgment Suite the government, national 
tu local, is usually th< employer 111 those 
strikes which most inetnivenienci' the jnib- 
lic .fhciricity, coal, rail, refuse dis- 

pti.vil; it would be a sinijilc matter to 
aiiiunt till' data which Pals rc((uin‘s. 

if both union and cmiiloycrs agree 
vMth the piedictitm made by l\il.s, then 
tlu' |uo(|i( led seltlemeru ks immediately 
jUii mtn cfTcv’t. H either side di.sagiee.v 
with the pu'flif lion, then the .strike goes 
ahead II, ui iht- end, the prediction |>roves 
to ha\c bt(]i right, then Pals will be 
treated wi»li locater lespect next time 
and it is h ss likely that other side v\ill 
dispute Its piedi< lion. If Pal.s's predie- 


lion proves to be wnmg, then it will have 
to tie re-wilt leu on the basis of this experi- 
eiu<‘, thus inereasing the possibility ’hat 
it will jjredict aeeurattly the next time. 
'I hiis, whatever the initial result.s of using 
Pals, there is hope that it w'ill gi-t better 
iIikI better over tunc 

Kven if one of the parties regards a 
Pals settlement as unjust, it w'ill .still 
be better off than under the present 
legime of long .strikc.s The union will 
lUM have saerilio'd its members' wage.s, 
the )niblit will not have been incon¬ 
venienced, and the employers will not have 
lost output and profits. Furthermore, these 
savings to the aggrieved party may be even 
greater than the los.s which that party 
feels it has incurred in having to accept 
an unjust .seltlemeru.— Yours faithfully, 
iMiuion, St 11 Raym.ont3 C. Kkrshaw 


Unctad 

Sir —Would you permit me, as a delegate 
who has taken part in all the three Unctad 
corifereiues, to make a comment on your 
article (May '-17th), as my imprcs.sions 
from the Santiago conference differ con- 
.'•iflerably from yours ? 

h seems to me fairly clear that the 
developing countries a.s.sured lhem.selves a 
position in future negotiations on mone¬ 
tary reform which they have never had 
m ili<* past and which it w'ill be difficult 
for the major economic powers to neglect 
entirely. On the sperihc i.s.sue of a “ link ’ 
between SDRs and development finance, 
the language of the resolution, which was 
unanimously ado])tcd by an exhausted 
as.senibly at 3 o’clock in the morning of 
the final day, is not (as one could expect) 
partitularly lucid. But, sciti in the light 
of all the proceedings of the conference, 
it may well prove to have paved the way 
for a breakthrough within the IMF for 
the kind of policic.s that The luonomist 
has advocated. Be.sidcs, there are other 
areas (»f monetary reform—such as redefin¬ 
ing the criteria according to which SDRs 
would be disiribiited in their basic re.scrvc 
asset fund ion—where a rea.sonably as.surcd 
|jlai e in decision-making (through a eom- 
niitiee of governors of the DMF) could 
prove to be of considerable importance lo 
developing conntric.s. 

On the trade side, ileveloping countries 
alstj achieved some greater leverage with 
a view lo llu‘ general negoliatioas envi.s- 
aged for 1^73. But here I readily admit 
that, if nothing hajipens in the commodi¬ 
ties field, it is difficult lo .sec how develop¬ 
ing i oimtries could get advantages to 
off.srt the loss they will suffer by reduction 
of pnferenu’ margias through general 
lowering of tariffs. 'I'hc nearly complete 
lack of movement w'iih regard to corn- 
mofliiies was, r»erhaps, the weakest point 
of the Santiago ronferenee. 

Fhe great emphasis put upon the prob¬ 
lems of tht least developed cinmtries, both 
by thr “ 77 ” and the industrialised coun¬ 
tries (which you appairnlly consider so 
rniscoiu eived/, did not involve any sacri¬ 


fice on die part of the richer nations. 
But it does probably point to greater 
nuance in future considerations of widely 
differing development problems than the 
.somewhat rnas»ive Unctad concept of “ the 
developing countries ” has allowed for in 
the past. 

If you add to this the great number 
of resolutions which were co-operatively 
agreed to in the final phase of the con¬ 
ference (even if some of them are, admit¬ 
tedly, of .secondary importance), then your 
title, “ The undoing of Unctad,” hardly 
seems to be borne out by the facts. 

Everyb‘)dy knew before Unctad III that 
the political climate in .some major coun¬ 
tries—and above all in the United States 
Ciongre.ss—was not at the moment such 
as to expect new foreign financial com¬ 
mitments. But whoever thought that the 
fact that a conference gathers in San¬ 
tiago could bring about a change in thi.s 
and .some other equally fundamental 
realities ^ Even if there were several 
thousand delegates (or perhaps becau.se 
of that) —Yours faithfully, Jln.s Boyesen 
Oslo 

Sir—'F hc contrast drawn bclw'ceii the 
“ undoing ” of Unctad 111 and the 
“ achievements ” of Unriads f and 11 (May 
27th; would carry more conviction if, in 
iqbff, The Economist had not equally 
damned Unctad II. While it is now sug¬ 
gested that LInctads I and If “ did much 
better than the cynics expected,” in March, 
iqbH, The Eionomist wrote that “the 
conference failed to live up to expecta¬ 
tions.” 

Is it ptissible that some of your readers 
might like to know what actually happened 
at ih(‘ conference, instead of chitchat 
about w'hether the simultaneous translation 
worked ? (You are quite wrong even aboui 
this—the simultaneous translation w'as jii.st 
as efficient as at UN headipjanens.) It is 
an abuse of The EconomisTs responsibiliiii s 
to devote ftnir verbose columns lo the 
conference wiihoiu giving any kind ot 
review or summing up of its ronlciit. 
E( onomu\t~{y\^c‘ kibitzing is all very well 
where the reailer is already familiar with 
the subject under discussion: it is w'orse 
than useless in dealing with Unctad III. 

Where, exceptionally, reference is made 
in the article to the substance of the 
matter, the reporting is at best earele.ss 
and at worst malicious. The wild, unsup 
ported statement is made that “ if the 
price of Ghana’s cocoa is ariiFu ially 
inflated every country from the Congo 
to the Caribbean will start producing 
iiri.saleab]c mountains of the stuff.” Is thi.s 
a fair way of reporting a draft agrrernenf 
in which the propo,sed floor price is far 
below the average market price in recent 
years ? 'rhe main difficulties encountered 
in reaching a cocoa agreement are not 
related to the proposed price range but 
result rather from the opposition of cocoa 
traders to any restriction on the amplitudi 
of price fluctuations. 

Not a word i.s said about the important 
pgreements reached at the conference on 
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MANAGEMENT APPOINTMENTS £7000 PA AND over 


SLATER, WALKER SECURITIES LIMITED 

SENIOR BANKING EXECUTIVES 

FOR FAR EAST 

Slater, Walker Securities Limited is to appoint two senior banking executives to lead 
and develop recently established merchant banking subsidiaries in Hong Kong 
and Singapore. 

The successful applicants will be aged 30*45 and will have appropriate qualifications 
supported by experience in international banking at senior management level. These 
posts will be particularly attractive to senior executives with the entrepreneurial flair 
necessary to develop merchant banking business in two areas having substantial growth 
opportunities.. 

Substantial remuneration, fringe benefits and opportunities for capital appreciation 
will be offered. 

Applications supported by details of qualifications and experience, should be addressed 
to llie ^retary, Slater, Walker Securities Ltd.. 30 St Paid’s Churchyard, London 'EC4M 
8DA. 


Director of 
Marketing 

A sUiki* in the equity of n new .i’7M indopcndoiil 
British enterprise the rhnIlonKes of slrateRy, 
tactics, and selling a place m th(‘ top- 
managenient team; th(‘si* ;ire the featurii.s oft Ins joh. 

It demands skills in marketing winch have been 
inculcated and devehiped professionally, not merelv 
as craft. This means a man with a mind 
trained to the standard of a good honours degree. 

If he knows his way aVioutlhe markets for building 
materials, fittings, and furnituresupiphes, he will 
have a head-start. But an outstanding record of 
skill-hased success in any industrial market qualities. 

Skill in identifying, mf'asurmg and opening a inarki't, 
in penetrating to its centres of decision and 
soiling there ■ those are what the record must show: 
and the achievement of forecasts. 

i!7,000 p.a. is the probable starting level 

(but young managers with tin* right recr^rd will be 

considered even if not yet approaching that levil ) 

THE lA’ttvrau'illhvhamHvdmamfiriviKvln'thri unsullant 

prAf^llI TTIFS (trnh am -Jones 

n A iwn Cimsocnor Gardens 

PARTNERSHIP UmdonHWI 


Finance Director 

• Tins IS a new Board appointment in .1 profitable anti 
rapidly growing group in metal stocking and engineer¬ 
ing. I'umovcr is accelerating past £7 million. 1 lie base 
is Loudon. 

• AS PART of a young team, be will contribute widely to 
tlic foniiidation of company polit y, Iiave direct respons¬ 
ibility for particuhr coininertial pn»jetts and tiic 
management of group finance, flic accounting junction 
IS well managed and requires iniiumum supervision. 

• HACKUROUND qualification as an accountant is retpiircd, 
with a strong record of inanagement achievenient in an 
indmtrial or commercial company. A knowledge of 
Clity insriliitions, financial maiiagenicnr, and an aptiriule 
foi commercial negotiation in .m international coiibM, 
would be useful assets 

• SAIARY is negotiable around yf8,ooo with attncrive 
fringe benefits. The prefer! ed age is 35 to 40. 

Write in complccc confidence 
to P. T. Prentice as adviser to the group. 

JOHN TYZACK & PARTNl RS 

I IMITF.D 

10 HALLAM SIKLIlT • lONDON WIN (>l>) 


for further management appointments see page 7 
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i)if fJfTi.sion-making' process for inter- 
national rrioiirtary reform, or on the trans¬ 
fer ^^{ technology, or on restrictive prac¬ 
tices of multinational corporations, or on 
insurance ami tourism, or on the action 
programme for the least developed coun¬ 
tries, to rmntion only a few. Ihc state- 
men r that aid to the least developed 
countries will he “ badly used ’’ is as 
unwarranted and luifoundcd as the accom¬ 
panying assertion that the sums involved 
will be “ size-able,” The treatment of the 
proposed link between SDRs and aid is 
slightly more reasmiablc, but even here 
the issue is thoroughly confused by the 
refc-rence to ” iniroducing irUenialional 
liquidity into tin- takeable-ofT [sic] Argen- 
tinas and Malaysias and possibly even 
Indonesias.” 'I’be point here, of course, is 
that it is not additional lic]uidity tiiat is 
proposed for these countries, but additional 
long-term devclupmcnl finance. 

The failures of Unctaci HI should, of 
eoiii*se, also be disrussed, and there is no 
(|uestion of your right to sum up the 
conference as .1 failure if that is the way 
it appears to you. Bur the frivolity and 
irrelevance of the writing make it impos¬ 
sible for any fair-minded reader to judge 
your f OIK luNions bir himself.—Yours 
faithfully, S. Deli. 

Director, 

Nt?w York Unctad I’inancing Division 


Ecodoom 

Sir —Your report of l^rofessor Beckerman's 
inaugural lecture at University College, 
I.oiiclon, IS much appreciated here. The 
Club of Rome’s “ Tamils to Grow'th ” is 
another example of computer output being 
taken as gospel by people who should 
know belter. On your publication date 
(June 3r(ii 1 disiussecl the report in my 
cla.ss ill operations research. My own views 
were similar to those of Profcs.sor Bccker- 
man but my presentation was not as witty. 

Japan, 
South Korea 

The Japanese economy ts regaining 
momentum, but the fatest QER 
argues that its acceleration will be 
relatively slow. It examines business 
fears of a new revaluation, and looks 
n the prospects for South Korea. 

Bvftry quarter the €IU publishes 70 reviews 
covering IbO countries An annual subscription 
fo one review (4 issues and an Annual 
Suf'fuement) is CIS fUSS40) Airmail postage 
t2 IIJSSSJ Single copies £4 50 (US$12J. 
pj/inont with order please. Details from the 
Subscr'ption Department 

THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT 

Spencer House 21 S( James's Place 
London SW M 1NT Telephone 01-493 6711 
137 Averiiip Louise 1060 Brussels Belgium 
Tjkvuchi Books Lmitf’d 
12-35 Kita-Aoviiinti 2 Zhnnie Min.i!o Ku 
Iokyo Japan 


” Limits to Growth ” (and “ World 
Dynamics *’) is a scf|uel to the extension 
of IVofessor J. W. Forrester’s “ Industrial 
Dynamics " and “ Urban Dynamics ” 
(both MIT Press). For several years I have 
sought, and sought in vain, practical 
.suctessfnl examples of the diflerential 
equation method.s e.spoused in (hc.se 
” Dynamic ” works. I expect to see a new 
report ” (ialactic Dynamics ” before I find 
a reliable w'orkirig example to di.scuss with 
confirlcnce in class, 

'Fhe models in this .scries can only be 
treated as models, learning tools and ways 
of examining interactions. When the model 
builders lose their .sense of perspective and 
the model becomes the real world (for 
example, the coeflirients are only inciden¬ 
tal) w'c end up with reports like ” Limits 
to fJrowth.” 1 hope that Professor Becker¬ 
man's address receives the same press 
cfiverage as the reports of the Club of 
Rome—-Yours faithbilly, 

ErNESI KoENIGSBERti 

f^nivcr.tity of California, Berkeley 

Sir —Your article “ Bye bye, baby boom ” 
(May 1^7th) needs some qualification. 

It attempted, very sensibly, to debunk 
.sc^me of the wilder assertions of the 
doom watchers, but it repeated many of 
their errors. Trends in population growth 
have been cxtraj)olated upwards by the 
doomwatchers on the assuinjition that 
(hey would jontinuc for ever. Your article 
predicted a deelining population with even 
less justification, extrapolating downwards 
from some very short-term trends. 

The social and economic factors which 
infiucnce the number and spacing of 
children in families arc complex. In indus¬ 
trial countries, with a tradition of limiting 
family size, the birth rate has increased 
in periods of prosperity. In recent years the 
connection has been less clear, perhaps 
because most people have been able to 
absorb short-term financial setbacks w'ith 
out reducing their standards of living. 
Profcs.sor Abercrombie's .suggestion that 
the present fall in birth rate may owe 
something to particularly high and pro¬ 
tracted unemployment seems quite plaus¬ 
ible It may also be connected with the 
increased cost and scarcity of housing in 
the last couple of years. Like unemploy¬ 
ment, this is Uiilikely to remain in its 
present acute state for long. 

It is too easy to assume that there will 
be an automatic fall in the birth rate 

because of the spread of sex education 
and of eflective contraception. EfTcctive 
contraception means that people can 
choose their family si/e ; it does not 

ncccs-sarily mean that they will want 
fewer children. Ihe recent ” Family 
Intentions ” siirs'ey (Woolf M, 197 L 
HMSO) showed that the average ” ideal ” 
family size was 2.5 under present con¬ 

ditions, and 3.4 if money worries disap¬ 
peared. Lillie good evidence yet exists to 
link such stated infention.v with actual 
f imily size, but this is no reason for 

completely ignoring the report. 

It is often thought that fertility is asso< 


elated with social class in a simple way, 
the example of the less fertile middle 
clas.ses being gradually copied by the-more 
fertile working class. In fact, although 
the middle classes are the more effective 
birth-controllers, the last two censuses 
have shown that their fertility is rising. 
Fashion may be important here. Also, as 
people become increasingly rich, they may 
cross an economic thre.shold which allows 
them to afford extra children, as it allows 
them to afford a second house or a 
second car. If the whole country becomes 
richer, then more and more people will 
cro.ss this threshold, which would increase 
the birth rate. 

If the general availability of effective 
contraception really reduces unwanted 
births then it might be expected to have 
its most striking effect on the number of 
illegitimate babies. Instead, these have 
increased both in absolute numbers and as 
a proportion of all live births since 1953, 
following a pattern quite different from 
general fertility. This has taken place 
despite the increasing popularity of mar¬ 
riage and a younger average age at mar- 
riage. 

There are a number of other points. A 
.stationary population docs not necessarily 
mean that the proportion of old people 
rapidly increases. This is only true in 
populations of very high fertility, ee.r- 
tainly not in ours. In a country like 
Britain, irregularities in the present age 
structure of the population are just as 
important in controlling the age structure 
of the future population as any imaginable 
variation in our onc-half per cent growth 
late. 

It is also inaccurate to suggest that the 
drop in the Japanese birth rate was 
entirely unfore.seni. In fact, it was the 
planned result of a government policy. 
Its success had nothing to do with the 
Japanese being able to afford rontraerp 
tinn. It w'as largely due to changes in 
the law to allow easy abortions. 

1 would like to know which govern¬ 
ment plans are based on “ assumptions 
about an explosive growth in population.” 
Education Planning Paper No. 2 (HMSO, 
igyo), for example, states that only a 
relatively small part ” of the projected 
increase in higher education in the 1970s 
will be due to an increase in the total 
number of cightcen-year-olds. It is al.w 
difficult to see how a population growth 
rate of onc-half per cent per year can 
be called “ explosive.”—Ynnrs faithfully. 
London, WCi D. A. Coleman 

Sir — While the recent decline in the birth 
rate is to be welcomed, demographers 
would be more than a little surprised by 
your suggestion (May 27th) that Britain 
may reach a state of ” zero population 
growth ” next year. This assumes that 
the birth rate (with no net gain or lo.ss 
from migration) will continue to fall, by 
approximately 25 per cent, to a point a: 
which it (iff.j per 1,000 in ly/*) 
longer exceeds the death rate (11-6 per 
1,000 in 1971) and that thereafter both 
will remain permanently in balance. 
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The crude birth rate is subject to con¬ 
siderable cyclical fluctuations and has no 
close correlation with the growth of popu> 
lation in this country over the past few 
decades. Professional population pro¬ 
jections are based on detailed factual 
data on the “ starting population ” and 
assumptions of interrelated long-term trends 
in mortality, migration and fertility; in 
forecasting llic latter alone it is necessary 
to consider the age and rate of marriage, 
the ratio of males to females, the age 
structure of the population and child¬ 
bearing intentions and realisations. 

The stabilisation to which you refer 
would by definition imply a radical change 
in attitudes towards family building, ie, 
a reduction of the average completed 
family not merely to the present replace¬ 
ment size of 2.1 children, but to a lower 
level of approximately 1.7-1.8 (Clowes/ 
Winstariley computer exercises) to com¬ 
pensate for the increasing absolute number 
of women entering the fertile age range 
and the probability of declining mortality 
in coming years. The “ Family Inten¬ 
tions " survey, published by *hc Office 
of Population Censuses and Suivcys last 
year, revealed that the average family 
size desired and realistically attainable by 
women in this country is 2.5 children, 
and that “ without financial constraints '' 
this rises to 3.5. A change of attitudes of 
this magnitude without any apparent 
reason is inconceivable. 

We now appear to be experiencing a 
situation similar to that of the 1930s, 
when adverse economic conditions caused 
prospective parents to postpone child¬ 
bearing “ until things got better.’* The 
falling birth rate even led to fears of a 
decline in population. At no time, how¬ 
ever, did births fall to the same level as 
deaths and the historical trend of natural 
increase remained uninterrupted. Profes¬ 
sor Abercrombie’s ascription of today’s 
downward trend to widespread iiiieinploy- 
mciu {and, I would add, severe housing 
shortages) is borne out by past experience. 
Your own assertion that it is due to better 
“ birth control technology ” is not—.'cimilar 
declines have occurred during periods 
when only the most primitive means of 
birth control could have been used. 

Meanwhile, our numbers are still increas¬ 
ing by over 100,000 per annum. It does 
not need an ecologist to explain why no 
increase, however small, is .sustainable in 
tlie long run.—Yours faithfully, 

London, Wj Ro.samund McDougall 


Rhodesia and Nigeria 

Sir —You aie entitled to your critical— and 
in the main nntharitablc—views concern¬ 
ing Rht)desian government policy, but 
surely your commitmeiii to critici.sni 
behoves voii to Ix' scrupulou.sly accurate. 
Iri ve\ir artn !( “""he husk of a policy” 
(M.*y 2Vth-, ir IS a.sscried that General 
C^)\vou *’ harbours strung resentment over 
the Rhodesian government’s part in fan¬ 
ning the fl.UTies of Nigeria’s civil war.” 

T he RhutUsi,iii governinent neither took 
any initiative.^ in regard to the civil war 


nor did it take sides. Wc arc a relatively 
small country over 2,000 miles from 
Nigeria, and never by word or deed did 
the Rhodesian government identify itself 
with a conflict which, we rerx>gnise, was an 
internal matter for the Nigerian govern¬ 
ment.—Yours faithfully, S. F. Brice 

Deputy Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
Salisbury, Rhodesia 


The Wankie disaster 

Sir- "The Wankie disaster wa.s not the 
worst mining disa.stcr for a decade (June 
loth): the one at Miike, Japan, in 1963 
w'as (458 killed). The 1942 disaster in 
(jhiiia and that in 19G0 in South Africa 
were not the pnly mining accidents to 
exceed that at Wankie ; apart from Miike, 
there were Courrieres, France, 1906 
(ijiou killed), Senghenydd, Wales, 1913 
(439 killed), and Grimberg, west Germany, 
194(1 (439 killed). The disaster in China 
was not caused by subsidence, massive or 
otherwise ; it was an explosion. Natural 
gas cannot ignite si>onianeously in a mine ; 
it needs to be ignited by something else. 

Miners killed in explosions mainly die 
from carbon monoxide poi.soniTig, some 
from injuries brought about by the blast, 
relatively few from intense heat,—^Yours 
faithfully, Herblki Eisner 

Buxton, Derbyshire 


The Quebec strike 

Sir —In your article on Quebec’s civil 
service strike and its aftermath (May 
20th), you mention that the “ common 
front s ” leaders were refused support by 
their own executives. It would only be 
fair to mention that the vote taken among 
the strikers at the time was, by a reasonable 
margin, in favour of refusing to obey the 
back-to-work legislation in spite of the 
severe penalty clauses attached to it. Since 
the vote was badly organi.sed and the 
participation insufficient, the leaders 
decided to recommend obedience Thiv 
doc.s not quite lit into the picture of 
union leaders endeavouring to lure ih<*ir 
inernbers dow'ii the revolutionary garden 
path. —Yours faithfully, Bruce Montauor 
Montreal, Quebec 


Where Pakistan was 

Sir--M r Noorani (l.^ttcrs, May 27lh) 
.seems to have his history completely mixed 
up. The Pakistani army was stationed on 
Pakistan's ow'n soil and engaged in the 
task t)f defending the territorial integrity 
of Pakistan against a combined internal 
insurrection and foreigq, aggression. T’he 
analog)' w ith “ collaboration in the coun¬ 
tries occupied by Hitler ” is a complete 
travesty of historical facts. I cannot also 
believe that Mr Noorani is not aware 
that nothing else than Indian armed 
iniervrniion could have ever brought the 
so-called Bangladesh into existence. The 
whole Indian nation has itself paid 
tributes to Mrs Indira Gandhi for this 
achievement.—^Yours faithfully, 

Kuala Lumpur Abu HaBiom 


Blood sports 

Sir —^Thank you for your article on .the 
bill to prohibit hare coursing (May 6th). 
But I should like, as a council member 
of the National Society for the Abolition 
of Cruel Sports, to correct a few errors. 

First, the ab(jlitioni.st cause has by no 
means “ passed its peak.” The oill has 
been deliberately obvStructed, not defeated. 
In 1970 it was voted on for the first time 
since 1925, owing to its having been made 
a government bill. I am surprised that 
you do not realise that private members 
bills can be obstructed and prevented 
from coming to a vole by a few opponents. 

If the Labour government had not 
resigned in June, 1970, the bill would 
have gone to the Lords. As this was 
prevented by the general election, we are 
grateful to Lady Bacon for testing opinion 
in the Lords. 

Secondly, you appear to believe that 
(oursing is a method of keeping down 
hares. But it i.s freely admitted that hares 
are preserved for coursing and that they 
arc often imported from wild districts 
for the purpose 

Thirdly, the fact that the sport receivr.s 
more working-class support than the more 
expcn.sivc blood sports, like fox-hunting, 
i.s a help, not a hindrance, to its abolition. 

In 1835, when bull-baiting and bear- 
baiting, mainly the .sport.s of the rural 
working-cIa.ss, were made, illegal, it w'as 
poinfed out that the blood sports of the 
rich also dc.served abolition. But in those 
days we did not pretend to be democratic, 
so the rural working-classes were deprived 
of these cnjoyment.s Nowadays we do 
jjretend to be democratic, but wc know 
well enough that the richer clas.scs have 
more power and influence than the rest. 
That being so, it is only common-sense 
to begin with I he less aristocratic blood 
sports. 

Whether, as claimed vociferou.sly by 
opj^Kinents of the bill, the abolition of 
coursing would lead to the abolition of 
the various kinds of hunting, only lime 
will show. I only hope they arc right.— 
Yours faithfully, M. G. C 2 . Chapman 
Oxford _ 

Vat 

Sir— Wc .should consider the dangers of 
increasing the price of children’s shoes by 
putting Vat on them. Handicapped child¬ 
ren and their parents would be particularly 
hit by such a sudden price increase. They 
wear shoes out more quickly than non- 
handicapped children because their dis¬ 
ability sometimes causes them to drag 
their feet. They also need stronger or 
particular types of shoes, which again 
makes them more expensive. Why should 
children who already have many problcm.s 
caused by their handicaps also become the 
special victims of this spiralling price 
increase?—Yours faithfully, 

Shihlev Augustus 
Invalid Children’s Aid Association 
Ijondon, SWt 
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Next time you go across 
Brooklyn Bridge,try Somerset 
Bridge on the way back. 



Call in at Bermuda on your way 
back from the I'SA or (Canada. 

Unwrind in a world where every¬ 
thing’s small. A w(»rld of warmth 
and colour and tranquillity. 

Where the most plentiful thing 
is time. 

This delightful little cluster of 
coral islands is a mere 2 hours 
or less from New York and Boston, 
and hours from Toronto. 

There are <laily flights. And you 
pay little or no extra fare. 

Relax awhile. Then continue on 
to London - little more than seven 
hours away. 

Bermuda. 
Another world. 


LONDON Thra 


TORONTO 2thr8 


\ ^Bi)STON2hry 

NKW \ 

YORKiL \ V / 

U2hrs / 

'V 

BKKMt.DA 
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Christopher Robin 

Dear little chap he was; just like 
the original. But he grew, and 
suddenly the name was no longer 
apposite. The same thing happened 
to Flight Refuelling. That’s all we 
did at first, but we got so good at it 
we looked for fresh fields to conquer. 
One thing led to another and now 
refuelling in flight is only a small part 
of our activities, though we are still 
far and away the biggest people in 
the business. We could change the 
name but the reputation of the 
company stands so high that it would 
be akin to erasing the hall mark from 
a piece (jf silver. On the whole we 
think we prefer to stick with the 
name and suffer the laughs, when 
people pick up one of our electronic 
devices and ask us when it was last 
refuelled in flight. 



in the service of industry 


/itr^fo-atr £ii \htp-ifi-a>r refuflltng • Nuclear engineering ■ Jndusirtal electronics • Fuel flmd systems accessories ■ Filtration equipment ■ Opto~eieCtronici 
hidustnal level gauging equipment ■ Target systems ’ Airport ground fuelling equipment * Pilotless aircraft control systems • General engineering 


Flight Refuelling Limited, 
Wimbome, Dorset, England. 
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More than an Office 

vvbild Trade Centre Lonc^ 


Phase One of tMseNddngnewdeuelopmerit 
now to let in units of200sqiiare feet and up! 



• Central position, only minutes' walk from the heart of the City 

• Easy access, by road or public transport - either by bus or 
tube (Circle or District Lines). 

• Prestige accommodation on 6 floors. 

• Air conditioning 

• A luxurious standard of appointment throughout all 
reception and public areas. 

• Spectacular outlook overthe new yacht harbour, Japanese 
Garden, Tower of London & Royal Mint. 

• Shared facilities to save space and money for smaller firms. 

• Multilingual secretarial service on tap. 

The World Trade Centre London - 


• Shared duplicating and telex facilities 

• Conference rooms, for hire by the 
half-day. 

• Exhibition area of 6,000 square feet, 
available to tenants. 

• Parking and a chauffeur's room. 

• A message-taking service. 

• Possession in June 1972. 

• Nearbyluxuryunfurnishedapartments 
in Ivory House, one of London's historic 
waterfront buildings, (ready in June 
1973). 


what it is, and what it will be. 

Now being developed at St Katharine-by-the 
Tower, the World Trade Centre will include a 
million-square-foot business complex, Plans m 
elude trading floors, a multilingual secretariat, 
commercial, banking and shipping facilities and 
a sophisticated communications network An 
836-bedroom hotel will be completed in 1973 
together with a conference centre and residential 
developments. 

VibrU Trade Centre LondCMi 

Promoted bv Taylor Woodrow Property Company 


To Petei Drew ^^anaglng DirecUjr. Woild frade Centre London, 
St Katharine hy-thc I ower. I oiidon M 9LB IpI 01-481 19?0 


□ Pleasf’ sond rno clotjil', 
of sp»it‘C' available iii 
[ urope Hoii'.(j 

□ Please senef nu 
available deta' 
apartroopts in I 


Please senef me Arheo 
available deta'ison 
apartroopts in Ivorv 

House 


Cornpciiiy 


□ Please put me on yotjr 
list foi Tower 
Time a the O lire s 
newspapei 
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positive 
trading- 
person to 
person- 
in world 
markets 



Put your business In good hands •. 


for positive trading and positive results talk to us— 
Dodwell marketing men are strategically placed at major 
trading centres and are experts in the trading techniques 
and product requirements of their areas. Explore new 
territories and new products with Dodwell and get 
positive trading results. 

DODWELL 

a force in international trade 

For enquiries in international selling, buying and shipping, contact 

18S8 DODWELL 6 COMPANY LIMITED, 

HEAD OFFICE; 18 FINSBURY CIRCUS. LONDON, EC2M 7BE 
Telephone: 01 -588 6040 Telex: London 888444 




<|UtEN»AWr>10 
to iNOUSrilv 


• U.S.A. • WastGermanv 


Australia • Canada • Guam ■ Hong Kong • India • Japan • Kenya • Singapore • Taiwan • Tanzania • Uganda ■ U.K. 
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The steamroller is coming 


Sir Max Bccrbohm once described a final demand note 
from a tailor to a powerful client as being in the tore 
of a man approacliiiig on hLs knees but waving his 
fisL The Conservative Government has adopted 
the same approach to the trade unions in the formula¬ 
tion of its incomes policy, and the |X)slurx' docs not 
work. Its failure was sealed this week with a surrender 
iu the railwayinen which will really give them a 14 
per c<mt rise* in their weekly tjamings from now on, 
sweetened by a £2^m brilx; for taking the rise in a 
form wliich kindly pretends to a muddled public that 
ii is not quite as much as that. 

It is necessary to keep on repeating how lai^e a crisis 
this is. There is a galloping rot in any society where 
lineals of trade union force can set in train this rate 
of inflation, which, if gencralLsed, will cause the value 
of the pound to depreciate below the value of the peimy 
during the average adult’s lifetime. The railway union 
leaders, who are supposed to l)e among the most 
moderate union leaders in the country, must know that the 
first sufferers from their actions arc the old. Although 
stale old age pensions go up broadly in line with rising 
prices, continuance of the present inflation rate must 
n rider most private pensions progressively worthless. 

The second main victims will be ihose who will now 
become unemployed. A statistical study by two Cambridge 
economists, Messrs Barker and Woodward, in the latest 
National Instiitute E,concmiic Review, suggests that 
each time a group of trade union leaders push up the 
going rate of wage inflation by an extra i per cent 
they may, in the absence of yet further demand-refla- 
tionary action by the Government, be arranging for 
employ men L to drop by over 300,000. I^he railway union 
leaders have probably raised the going rate of wage infla¬ 
tion by an extra 3 per cent. The extra unemployment will 
be partly created by a squeeze on investment (which 
already looks awful, sc:e page 72), but mainly thnmgh a 
worsening of the balance of payments ; the cost infla¬ 
tion will £lhow itself first in an increasing uncompetitive- 


iiess of British exports and of British goods sold in com¬ 
petition with imix>rts. 

'rha!l deteriorating balance of payments is now going 

be made much worsts by the crisis in the docks. As 
Lord l^’nning liimself said in bis frightiming judgment 
iu the CjOuti ot Apjjeal this week : “ Only a hrw yeai-s 
ago goodKS for export or import were handled up to a 
dozen limes ; now they are handled only once at each 
end.” The economic implication for an island of 55m 
people, which lives by trading, is tliat in this swiftly 
changing world it will be as menaced as a carthorse 
on a motorway if it tarries in old export-import mc'thods 
that can be up to 12 times as expensive as any- 
Ixxiy eLsc’s. Certainly, there .should be (and arc) generous 
ledundiuicy and fail-back terms for any of the nation’s 
small corps of 40,000 dockers who can fortunately be 
freed by this technological progress from their pretty anti- 
quaU'd and unpleasant jobs. But the Court of Appeal’s 
ruling this w^eek was that even an unregistered trade 
union (ie, one whose rules are sufqect to no vetting) can¬ 
not t)c sued if the shop stewards who aiv its agents block 
any of the new rnethcKls even by unlawful means. 

Waiting for a payments crisis 

The port employers on Tuesday brought forth a slightly 
more inflationary offer to the dockers (sec page 69), 
and dock delegates on Wednejsday agreed to postpone a 
national dock .strike for six weeks ; while they were meet¬ 
ing to debate this, three-quarters of the nation’s dockers 
look the day off—and this .sort of tiling will continue all 
summer. There oould not have been a worse moment 
for a court judgment to have expedited a rule of Luddite 
anarchy at tlie ports. Both the short-term and the long- 
tt rm effects on ejcports may be very serious indeed. 

One way of met^ting these crises would be by the 

natural self-correcting ” mechanism of just allowing the 
number of unemployed to mount. No doubt this would 
cm demand for imports and slow wage inflation in the 
end. At present levels of unemployment, this passive 






H 

j>oIicy would b(' m>nomicalIy, socially and humanly 
wrong. Since it would also lx; jx)litically disastrous, the 
Cioverninent is most likely 'to resort to tlic altemaLivc 
jx>licy. 'I'hLs will be (a) eventually to meet the balance 
of paynieiiLs crisis by devaluing the pound ; and (b) 
eventually to slow wage inflation by a statutory incomes 
polic5^ wliilc (jailing it something else. 

Sinctr the Government believes in sudden sinking 
rather than placid floating, the eventual devaluation 
will probably lx* to another nominally fixed exchange 
rate. The experience of 1967 suggests tliat a devaluation 
to a Ticw^ fixed rale takes just over a year to work through 
to the balance of paymeiiLs. Perhaps an upvaluation, like 
sterling's ilMimcd rise; to over $2.60 last December, does 
the same ; if so, I97:^’s payments outturn may indeed be 
ghastly. 1'his prov-ides a doubly (>bvious case for hurry¬ 
ing the devaluation forward. Through alt least three 
dreary years down to 1967 the Bank of England .sold all 
the foreign exchange it could borrow in order to try to 
keep the .sterling exchange rate inappropriately high. One 
might exjxxt that it would now be willing to do the much 
easier rcveisc', : namely, deliberately to buy foreign 
exchange with sterling in order to help get the exchange 
rate down to around $2.40 again. But no such moves 
are afoot. 

Four ways to freeze 

This week h^is also seen a torrent of protestations from 
ministers that they do not intend to resort to a statutory 
incomes policy. These loud words of denial are qtiitc 
usual evm from prime ministers about six months 
before they cat them. One argument this week has been 
that Lalnxir’s freeze in 1966 was obeyed by tfic trade 
unions because they subconsciously did not want to ditch 
Mr Wilson, while they super^onsciously do want to 
ditch Mr Heath. This is merely to say that another freeze 
would have to be backed by fiscal weapons, such as a 100 
per cent tax on all centrally bargained wage increases 
above the new statutory maximum. Another argument 
is tliat I.abour’s incomes policy in 1966-68 merely 
delayed wage clainxs, and that they came forth in a pent- 
up flood immediately the policy ended. Historically, this 
is not true ; the surge of claim.s immediaitcly aftci the 
death of the policy was lower than the surge today. 
Anyway, the ans-wer is that any new mechanisms should 
be intended Ho be permanent. Four possibilities are woi th 
mentioning : 

(a) The Economist has suggested a short-term wage 
free/c, followTd by a period when the Government would 
decree a niaxiimim > say 6 per cent a year) abovT which 
cent?,illy hargaund wage increases must not rise. If any 
worker got, say, a 7 per cent rise, then he should auto- 
niati^allv have 10 pay the extra f per cemt as an 
additional .surcharge on his weekly national insurance 
contribution. No worker would then gel any personal 
gain from any eiMilrally bargained increase above 6 per 
cent. In laiei ytMrs the norm could be moved up or down 
from 6 per cent ; and the too per cent surcharge on all 
increases above ilie norm could be rcplacs'd by a gradu¬ 
ated surchai-gc, reaching too per cent only on Wilber- 
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force-size settlements. 

(b) Alternatively, a large extra tax might be laid 
on employers who pay above-thc-norm settlements, instead 
of on the weekly national insurance contributions of the 
workers who get them. This has a lot of disadvantages, 
and no economic advantages, compared with (a) ; but 
it has s(xnc supporters in Whitehall, where it is wrongly 
thought that the trade unions might not mind it so much. 

(c) If the idea is to bring the IVades Union Congress 
into the act, then the best method might be to work out 
how^ much money would be involved in, say, a 6 per cent 
rise in centrally bargained wage increases among unkxi 
members. Suppose it would tx’ £9oom in a year. Then 
the TlJCi could be asked to decide how the £gooni he 
shared out ; any group of union members getting mort' 
than 6 per cent would then have to be balanced by an 
equal number getting Jess. 

(d) I'hc establishment of joint einployers-cum- 
TIJC conciliation bodies would be grossly inflationary, 
even if outside consumers' representatives (like Lord 
Wilberforce were on them. This scheme, which the 
CBI and the TUC are going to discuss next Wedncsxlay, 
would make sense only if they were told to work under 
some overall ceiling, suerh as the £9oom mentioned above. 
I’hcn any claims for rises above 6 per cent would have 
to be agreed by them ; and any such above-’the-norm 
increases w'ould take away money available to meet even 
l>clow-thc-old-norm claims by other unions later. Thus 
the more than £;^7ni a year given this week to railway- 
men is over £2om more than they should have got under 
any reasonable norm. In this system i^d), any conciliation 
body recommending it would have had to say that this 
pre-empted ovrr 2 per cent of other unions' share of tiic' 
£90001 fund, so that thenceforth any claims above 5.8 
or perhaps 5.9 per cent would have to be vetted through 
th(‘ machinery. If the whole £9oom had been us(^d up, 
there could be 110 more centrally bargained wage rises 
that year. This would make inflationary awards by the 
conciliation board prop(*rly unpopular with other 
worktops. 

Quid.s pro quo ? 

The purpose of an incomes policy is to counter the 
monopoly element in central trade union bargaining, 
rherc should not therefore be any ban on individual 
wage or salary increases that were not enforced througli 
collective bargaining pressure, and the logical quid pro 
(]uo on the prices front would really and merely be 
methods to enforce competition, such as already exist 
under monopoli(?s and restrictive trade practices legisla¬ 
tion. But no doubt, if any of the above schemes for a 
6 per cent wage norm were brought in, the Confedera¬ 
tion of British Indu.siry would continue its vetting of any 
price increases by its members of over 5 per cent a year ; 
indeed, the CBI would then be wise to say that it would 
work to kcq^ the average rise in prices declared by itf= 
members to around or below 3 per cent. 

It has been suggested that the Government should also 
postpone the fair rents act, now due to come into effect 
ill October. The purpose of the fair rents act is that 
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better-off tenants in council flats and houses should pay 
someithing more like the market rent. At present their 
rcn-ls are subsidised partly by taxpayers and ra)tepaycrs 
(including poorer people living in less good privately 
rented accommodation, who will at last get rebates 
under the new act), and partly by the homeless and ill- 
housed (because su'bsid'ising of sitting tenants in council 
houses and flats leads to gross uiideru'iilisation of exist¬ 
ing housing space). It will be totally illogical if one of 
the TUC’s “ prices ” for oo-opcration in any incxirnes 
policy is that beoter-off council tenants should continue 
to be subsidised by these groups. But if the TUC offered 
to accept any of the four cronomirally enforceable 
suggestions above, the Government would swallow 


almost any illogicality ;is eagerly as it has swallowed srj 
many of ius other words. What the Government refilly 
must not do is to postpone tlie fair rents act, 01 under¬ 
take any other crawling, just in order to wring promist*s 
about promises and talks about talks out of the I’UC. 
The IIT' li‘aders signed Mr Georg<‘ Brown's declara¬ 
tion of intent reven and a half years ago, and did not 
keep it. They promisi'd to curb strikes in retiini for Mr 
Harold Wilson’s abandonment of his -trade union reform 
act, and they did not keep that promise either. In the 
absence of aiitoniaiic ally enforceable safeguards, su<h as 
undei' one cl the schemes suggested above, any projiiist' 
by the TlTl, howevei well-inlenlioiud, should be 
legarded as nor worlli the paper it is not yet written on. 



it didn't fall to bits 

North Vietnam's Xuan Thuy is going back to Paris with fresh instructions 
because South Vietnam has disobligingly refused to collapse 


The prophets of the last quarter of an hour have got it 
wrong again in Indochina ; but this time it is the South 
Vit'tiiamcse who have gone on fighting longer, and 
lietter, than almost anyone expected. Tlie leader of 
North Vietnam's delegation to the peace talks, Mr Xuan 
riiuy, said this week 'that he, will soon be returning to 
Paris “with new directives.” To be sure, Mr Thuy’s 
government was simultaneously declaring that it would 
not change its policy until final victory had Ix'cn won. 
riiere is nothing to prove that Mr Thuy's new directives 
will be new enough to bring an agreement within sight, or 
that the North Vietnamese army is incapable of pulling 
itsf'lf togeither for another major attack. And yet it docs 
begin to l<K)k as if the balance of advantage may have 
changed fairly radically in the past month. Klevcn weeks 
after the start of North V^ielnam’s offensive, and seven 
weeks after the fall of Quang Tri, the victory that seemed 
to be within the grasp of (xeneral Giap’s troops has failed 
U) materialise ; and the result for North Vietnam could be 
dislincily worse than just another drawn battle. 

The unlikely happened 

This is what Mr Kissinger will presumably be telling the 
C-hinesc in Peking on Monday. After the collapse at 
Quang Tri this paper said that the situation could be 
saved only if three apparently unlikely things happened: 
if the South Vietnamese array resists the instinct to panic, 
if the Americans find a way to make air power tell 
:itter all, if the North Vietnamese army has exhausted 
itself in this offensive as much as the calculations had 
said any ordinary army ought to have. 

It may be ithat all three of those things have happened 
Jdter all. No major South Vietnamese unit luis broken 
since the ‘,22nd division lost the hills w'cst of Kontum 
at the end of Apiil and the 3rd division came to pieces 
at Quang Tri on May ist ; indeed, the men caught 
inside An Loc and Kontum have fought a great deal 


belter than most people lliought thev would. It is 
American aii power that has mined North Vieinan\’s 
ports, and rut the two railways linking it with (^hina, 
and caused large pai'l of the Noith \'ieliiamese army’s 
casualties in the south. And the Noitli \ ietnarnese have 
still not been able to take Kontum, 01 prevent the relief 
of An Loc, or organise an assault on Hue. In but, the 
m<M importaiil development of this yeai’s fighting Juay 
be lhai the NorlJi VielJiarnese attack ]i;ts actually helped 
to create something like a genuine South X'ietnamese 
sense of national idenlitx. \o doubt it is a ii agile thing : 
p(‘ihaps it is really little more than a coalitifm of people 
united by their shared dislike of coriimutiism and of 
the idea ol b«‘ing run from Hanoi. But if it holds together 
is could be a major new factor in the war. 

riic result IS that Noith Vietnam hide to show 
for 1 1 weeks’ fighting <‘xcc])t om^ provmta* cajriial in 
lire far luiMli, which it ma\ not be abh' to bold, and a 
stretch of almost em|)i\ hill couniiy ,ilong the wTst(‘ni 
border. On the otirei of ilif' aiaouni it has had to 
accept the ^hutting dtjwn of \irLually all its supplies 
from the outside world, <\\(epl what it can get past the 
bombers by road and in small boats slipping along the 
coast from (lliina 'T he blockade is much more ilanmging 
than it would liavc been at an earlier .stag(' of the w^ar, 
because North Vi(‘tnam is now' relying largely on its 
ow'n regular army to do the fighting in the .south. And 
that in turn makes it easier for Ihesident Nixon to keep 
the blockade going. North Vietnam has hvvn obliged to 
use its own army because the V’ietcong cannot win the 
war alone, but by u.sing its own army it has made the* 
war look nanh more like a .siraiglrt north-versus-.south 
light, and Iras therefore made American public opinion 
iradicr to tolerate th<' fxmibing of the north. 

riiis tolcraiion will not eontimic for ever. But Mr 
Nixon has probably got several more weeks in which he 
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caax send the JxomtHtrs in at a rate of noo or more a day. 
And it l(M>k.s as if il will take even longer than that for 
Russia and (Jhinii to agiw. on a way of getting any 
significant amount of supplies through by the overland 
route. J^rince Sihanouk told an American journalist in 
Peking last week that the ('hincs»e wetx‘ still refusing to 
let Russian .ships into their ports b<‘caust! “ they fear an 
attack from the Sovu‘t Union more than they do one 
from America.” The will of North Vietnam’s leaders to 
continue the war may be unchanged, but the evidence 
is that their ability to keep it going in its pres<^nt form, 
with their own amiv, is being severely damaged. 

Three ways for Thuy to play it 

There are three different things that Mr Thuy might do 
to deal with tfiis changed situation when he gets back 
to 'the Paris talks, I'iist, h<' could agr«’ If) discuss the 
terms that Mr Nixon laid down on May Hth -the day 
lie announced the mining- for calling off the blockade 
and the Iximbing. The tnnible witli this is not just thiil 
Mr Nixon’s terms n'(|uire North Vietnam to hand over 
its American prisoners and accept a supervised ceasefire 
m (Cambodia anti Laos as well as Vietnam. It also secerns 
increasingly unlikely that Mr Nixon would be willing 
to lot the ci^ast'fire bt^gin before the North Vietnamese 
got out of even the ndativ'cly small pari of South Vietnam 
they occupy at the moment, llic South Vietnamest* 
foreign ministt'r, who was reported a week ago to have 
said that he would let them sUiy in Quang Tri, has now 
denied that he said anything of the sort. Unless it turns 
out that the South Vietnamese are inciipablc of recap¬ 
turing Quang Tri, Mr Nixon is not likely to have a row 
with his allies about something as important to them as 
this. So North Vietnam would in effect be told to confine 
its troops to its own territory, plus parts f>f eastern Laos 
and northern Cambodia, and let an international team 
of ins|X‘ctors check that they stayed llicrx*. No doulyt the 
North Vieirianiese are willing to pay a fairly handsome 
price to stop the blockade and the bombing, and they have 
had some experience in the art of diddling international 
inspectorates. Kveii so, they may not Ixi willing to pay 
that sort of price. 

Anyway, a ceasefire would do nothing about the 
qiuistion of who runs the gfyvrrnment in Saigon. So -the 
second thing Mr Phuy might do would be to a>mc up 
with a new offer foi a political si'Dtlement. He said this 
week that it was “ for the {jeopJe to decide ” whether 
South Vitunarn should have a communist government 
nr a non-communist one. On the face of it, that looks 
sijuilar enough to Picrsident Thicu’s proposal. Mr Thicu 
Is willing to r<‘sign (nm\ the presidency of South Vietnam 
a month befon' an el<*ction in which the National Libera¬ 
tion From Cf)ul(l take pai L, and which it could help to 
sijp(Tvis<‘, The difficulty is that at the moment the com- 
in\inisis are still demanding not only the removal before 
the eUciion f)f Mr Thieu and his “military apparatus” 
—which could mean the whole pix\s(*nt command struc- 
lun‘ of th< army and the police—but also their replace¬ 
ment hy a so-called coalition which would not be required 
to hold the election by an)' specified date and would 
certainly rig ihe election, when it was held, in the 
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■communisLs’ favour. The North Vietnamese will have to 
drop that demand if there is to be any hope of an 
agreement. Of exjurse, there may be room for compro¬ 
mise about how long before the election Mr Thieu should 
stand down. But Mr Nixon Is bound to say that any 
rea.sfmable definition of letting the people decide maim 
that elections fix governments, not the other way round. 

The third ix>ssibility is that Mr Thuy is not going back 
to Paris with any serious cxpxnalion of reaching an 
agreement, bul really in order to buy time. His instruc¬ 
tions may be to try to g(“t the Americans to call off the 
bombing of the north—or, more* realistically, to do less of 
il—in n^turn for an informal, unsupt!rvised, truce in 
the south. I'hc idea would be to enable the North Vict- 
narnt^c to get through the next few months without too 
much damage in the hope that in November the Ameri¬ 
can electorate will present them with a President 
McCiovem. After all. North Vietnam’s leaders know that 
the ehx'ticxn of Mr MeCTOvem would give them a free 
hand throughout Indochina ; their main new^sj[>aper, 
Xhaii Dan, gave him a little encomium on Monday. 

On balance, tliis is the likeliest course for Mr Thuy to 
follow when the peace talks get going again. Bul even 
this one has its difficulties. The Russians, who !xcKcve 
in l)etliiig on favourites, an*, probably telling the North 
Vietnamese that in fact Mr Nixon is almo.^t ccrtiiin to 
be r(!-electe!d in November. I’hc North Vietnamese know 
that, if the Russians are right, a iefus<al to settle the war 
n<Av would expose! them to several more moniths of block¬ 
ade and Ixnnbing, even if the Americans agreed to cut 
down the bombing a bit, and that at the end of it they 
would be no nearer solving their basic problem. If Mr 
Nixon gets a .second term he will Ixe able .to answer 
another North Vietnamese attack next year exactly as he 
answered this one. And North Vietnam cannot even con¬ 
sole itst'lf with the thought that its current offensive' 
has left the Victcong guerrillas in the south in a notably 
stronger position than before. The Victcong have played 
a subordinate role in this year’.s fighting. They have 
temporarily occupied a few towns ; they have killed some 
officials ; they have reminded the local people that they 
arc still around the place. But they were rebuked by the 
North Vietnamese' last month for not taking a large 
enough part in the fight. And the fact that they came out 
of hiding at all means that they have exposed themselves 
much more dangerously to the revenge of Saigon if they 
now lost^ the protection of North Vietnam’s regulars. 

If the surprise doesn’t come this time 

The last paragraph of any article on Indochina should 
start with a sentence saying that North Vietnam is 
always capable of surprising the United Slates. Certainly 
there is nothing in the present situation that leaves Hanoi 
(‘iitircly without resources. Mr Nixon and Mr Thieu have 
done belter than they cjcpcctcd in die past mondi, but 
th(‘y have not done that well. And yet it does sccni 
that North Vietnam has failed to achieve what it set oui 
to achieve on Good Friday, and that in the attempt i< 
has had to pay a much higher price than it expected. Thai 
is why the '' new directives ” for Mr Thuy could mean 
rather more* than such words have meant in the past. 
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A new sort of Japan 

The departure of Eisaku Sato will mark the end of 27 years of Japanese 
history. Does the next Japan have to be nuclear ? 


Mr Kissinger was a year too late in getting to Japan 
last weekend. In June, 197J, with Ins considerable 
diplomatic skill and a confidential word of warning 
about Mr Nixon's projected trip to Peking and the 
inipending American import surcharge, he might have 
managed to avert a drastic deterioration in the very 
special relationship between Washington and Tokyo. 
But this was not the way the White House chase to 
handle cither the Peking bombshell or the Japanese, 
So when Mr Kissinger finally made his twice-postponed 

private visit at the weekend his mission was not to 
negotiate so much as to calm and chann the Japanese 
into a readiness for reconciliation. 

Both Mr Kissinger and his Japanese hosts admitted 
that the very real difrerence.s between them which came 
to the surface during the past year are still a long 
way from being resolved. The only concrete accomplish¬ 
ment of the trip was the scheduling of another round of 
bilateral trade talks in July. But this was not a time for 
decision-making in Tokyo, anyway. Mr Kissinger was 
probably the la.sl important foreign visitor to call on Mr 
Eisaku Sato in the prime ministerial office. This week¬ 
end, after the Diet ends its spring session, Mr Sato 
is expected to announce his resignation. When he does, 
the pastwar era of American-Japanese rchitions will have 
come to an end. 

Mr Sato, like seven Japanese prime ministers before 
him, based hLs prestige as well as his foreign policy on his 
intimacy with the White House. He reached the peak 
of his power in November, 1969, when he could argue 
that his policy had been justified by Mr Nixon's promise 
to return Okinawa and the lesser Ryukyu islands to 
Japan ; a few weeks later the Japanese electorate 
rewarded him with a resounding election victory. The 
Okinawa pledge was finally redeemed on May 15tli this 
year. But it was not the moment of triumph Mr Sato 
had expected. Because of the scries of blows from Wash¬ 
ington—the announcement of the Peking visit and the 
import surcharge last summer, swiftly followed by the 
entanglement of Japan in the Americans’ ill-fated effort 
to keqj Taiwan in the United Nations—^both Mr Sato 
and his America policy stood discredited. A Japanese 
opinion poll in April put popular support for Mr Sato’s 
government at only 21 per cent. After seven and a half 
years in office, the longest tenure of any postwar prime 
minister, Mr Sato had to go. 

The decline in Mr Sato’s prestige may well affect 
the choice of his successor. Although the selection of the 
Liberal Democratic party president (which is tanta¬ 
mount to election as prime minister in Japan’s effec- 
tivTly onc-party system) is a complicated business, 
the incumbrmt prime minister has nearly always been 
able to engineer the victory of his candidate. Yet Mr 


Sato's man, the foreign ministei, Mr Fukuda, is no 
longer considered by tlie Japanese press to be the lead¬ 
ing contender, precisely because of his identification with 
Mr Sato and Mr Sato's identifu ation with Mr Nixon. 
Neither the current favourite, Mr 1 ‘anaka, nor any of the 
other three candidates can be called anti-American. The 
swing in Japanese politics over the past year has not gone 
that far. But whoever is selected at the party congress 
next month will be required to redefine Japan’s relation¬ 
ship with the United States. 

The one paint on which virtually all Japanese and 
Americans agree, in principle anyway, is that the 
Japanese-American alliance must become more of a part¬ 
nership ; Vice President Agnew talked at the ceremony 
for the return of Okinawa about the need for “ a 
balanced relationship.” No one has yet drawn up a 
model partnership agreement ; both the Japanese gov¬ 
ernment and Mr Nixon have probably looked no farther 
than the current troubles. Bui any such contract would 
have to include the liberalLsation of J ipan’s reslriction.s 
on imports and foreign investment, for which the Ameri- 
caiLS have been pressing so hard, and some fonn of 
increased Japanese contribution to America’s military 
and political effort in Asia. 

The easy bit 

The economic part of the hassle should be the easiest 
part for any new Japaiu^se prime ministtr to resolve. 
Every visiting minister to Tokyo from the rest of the 
free world is always asking llic Japanese please to 
restrain their exports to his own home market ; Britain’s 
Mr John Davies was there two weeks ago, at a time 
when Japan's owii trade figiiies for May were showing 
Japanese exports to Britain to be more than double 
those of May a year ago. After these visits, the Japanese 
government, acting along the old-boy network, asks 
industries please to go slower ; the stronger industries 
wax cross with the government, and the weaker indus¬ 
tries comply. T)ie way to stop these mw^s is for Japan 
to be more willing to upvalue the yen : thus making 
its exports more expensive, and diverting more of its 
soaring gross national product from trading overseas to 
more essential (but, at present exchange rates, less 
profitable) tasks at home. A growing proportion of 
Japan’s economic establishment agree.s with this, but, 
until he has l^en selected, no aspirant to the leadership 
of Japan’s birsiness-dominaied Liberal Democratic party 
is going to say so. 

The political and military problem is much more 
difliculi to resolve. Japan has already assumed respon¬ 
sibility for its own conventional dcfcnce/There is little 
more it could do militarily to help the Americans short 
of expanding its activities beyond its own territory or 
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over ils own defence entirely by going nuclear. 
"riK*sc aie ilic very tilings that, for the moment, just 
about all non-Japanese and most Japanese want to avoid. 
So a inoie suitable outlet for Japanese energy and 
resources will have to be found for the immediate future: 
probably as a donor of greatly increased sums of 
ecoiuHnic aid, particularly in south-east Asia. 

Making them feel at home 

Ther<^ is one icntral flaw in this or any scheme for a 
new relationshijj between America and Japan. It is 
the character of the Japanese. Many Japan-watchers 
have serious doubts about whether this island country, 
with its history of isolation, its hierarchical society and 
its lac k f)f shared values with the west, or with any other 
nation for that matter, can ever enter into an alliance 
based on ecpiality. Even such a sU^ady advocate of 
American-Japanese friendship as Professor Rcischauer, 
the former American ambassador, has expressed concern 
about Japan’s capacity to make tliis transitiem. He says 
Japan may not be able to move “ from a sense of 
dependence on the LUiitcd States (and some fear of 
being inferior} to an ability to accept the United States 
as an interdependent equal.” The consequences of 


Japan’s failure to do so, as Professor Reischauer secs it, 
could be an American withdrawal from the alliance and 
from c^ast Asia. And Japan’s likeliest reaction to this 
would be to take up the nuclear option. 

(ioing nuclear is the last thing that Russia and China 
want Japan to do, -and it would shatter Japan’s present 
hope of establishing good relations with both its com¬ 
munist neighbours. Rut this kind of logical calculation 
rarely determines national policy when issues of national 
security and national status are involved. The alternative 
to a nuclear Japan is to make a continuing alliance with 
America more attractive. But, as many commentators 
have argued, the strains of a one-to-one relationship 
c;iii be absorbed much more easily in a group. And 
Japan’s demand for status can also be more readily 
satisfied in a larger context—for example, by being 
awarded the pemianent scat it has been seeking on the 
United Nations’ Security Council. The Europeans, and 
others who arc feeling the impact of the world’s third 
largest and fiustest growing economy, already ha\e a 
.slake in Japan’s integration into their economic and 
political clubs. Their help will be needed as the United 
States and Japan set out to plot a new place for the 
rising .sun. 



Can we learn from Chile? 

The Chilean communists are telling President Allende to look to 
the middle of the road, but that doesn't prove they've gone democratic 


Ihc members of the (Jhil<-an cabinet handed in their 
cards this week, leaving Pn^sident Salvador Allende with 
the problem of finding a new' administration that would 
be a(’eej)table to the diverse foi*cc.s williin his left-wing 
coalition. (Chile’s marxist experiment is foundering, partly 
becaust' the government’s hell-for-lcalhcr rush to lake 
over private business interests ha.s contributed to a major 
economic ciisis, and partly because of the bitter rivalry 
between ihost* w'ho wanl a .sober transition to socialism 
and those who crax'c the blood and guts of revolution. 
What happens in CUiile matters to the outside world not 
just because* lorn people and a long tradition of con¬ 
stitutional rule an* at stake, but because Chile has 
become a kind f>f laboratory for the relatioirship between 
communist parties and democracy. 

Tl Wets Cliilc, after all, that gave die world the novel 
speciaclc of a freely elected marxist government back in 
1970, <‘V'en if Sr Ailt'nde’s Popular Unity coalition came 
past ilic fini.shing post w'ith only just over a third of the 
voles. An(i now the tactics of the Chilean communists 
have raised .some fundamental questions about the extent 
to which it is possible to l(X)k u]K>n similar parties in 
western I'airojve .is jx>teulially democratic forces. They 
arc siiid to have persuaded Sr Allende 'to make a mov^e at 
flhc end of last month tliat, on the face of it, Is very hard 
<10 reconcile with his h'ft-w'ing jxilidcal base and his plans 
fgr redistri billing w'calith and creating a centrally 
planned economy. At the end of May, on their suggestion, 


Sr Allende is said to have offered five cabinet posts to 
members of the armed forces. Since a senior anny officer, 
General Palacios, is already minister of mining, this 
would have looked very curious indeed. 

As it turned out, the commander-in-chief rejected tlie 
offer. Although Sr Allende may have hoped to win back 
some .shreds of middle-class support by bringing in the 
men in uniform, the generals were shrewd enough to .sec 
that they could not have chosen a worse moment to get 
deeply involved in government after a half-century of 
pilitical neutrality. E2ven the official statistics—which are 
almost certainly a gioss underestimate of (the real situa¬ 
tion—show that the rate of inflation over the first five 
months of this year was around 25 per cent. The outlook 
for the rest of the year is very bleak, and many indepen¬ 
dent economists predict either runaway inflation or a 
sy.stem of formal rationing, as well as a balance-of- 
payments deficit c!vcn more whopping than last year’s 
record figure. The generals 'have no wish to be identified 
with the government’s economic blunders. 

But the fact that the Chilean communists seem to have 
looked to the army to bail them out leads to some 
interesting thoughts about the evolution of such parties 
in general. The communist party of Sr Luis GorvalAn is 
renowned both for its uncritical fidelity to <rhe Russiaiui 
and for its political opportunism. The issues that have 
torn apart the communist world - - the stalinist purges and 
Khrushchev’s attack on Stalin, the Russian invasions of 
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If cviTNOiiL' took .1 Lilt* fiom Nnluu' 
.tnd t.inicJ llicit own. thereM he no 
need lor .1 modern transport indtistr^. 

Nowadays, however, transport is 
not that simple. 

The inrroduetion of the i>perator\ 
lieetKe; inereasin^ rcstiuiions and 
legislation: the degree of capital 
investment involved; the need for 
siieciahsed personnel; they nil add up 
to the fact that, more and more, 
ttansport and distribution is a matter 
for the spceialis!. 

Thai's where we coinc in. With a 
fleer of 10,000 vehicles, many of them 
with special bodies to suit the products 
they carry. And with the optiiiinm 
iiLimbei of really professional drivers - 
fully trained, not just behind the 
driving wheel, but in (he specific needs 
of eath customer within the context of 



his own partK ular m; 

Re^aiise we’ve alv\l^|M(en flic line 
th.it the transport shoulSw the need: 
and net the other way rouii||& 

Whicli IS why we're eoiinWitally 
developing new and specialised 
services, in addition to the more 
siandaid General Haulage and 
Contract Hire. 

A new distribution concept, for 
example, which virtually eliminates 
local stockholding and the capital and 
operating costs involved. 

Dockside Exprcs.s, whkh allows 
your vehicles to unload at a 
consolidation point before the dt'‘cks 
themselves: and then arranges the 
streamlined consignmcni of iheir gootls 
to the appropriate ship. 

Nightp.u', a night time delivery 
scrviLC for retailers. 


To s.iy nothing ol t ontainensaiion 
and aiu other kind ol iinitizaiioii you 
care to think of. 

As part of the laigesi transport .ind 
drstribulion organization jn Europe, 
we maintain our position nor just by 
having more resources than anyone 
else. But by anticipating needs-and 
doing something about them - faster 
than anyone else. 

Instead of carrying your own 
products, it might be worth considering 
how we could carry them for you. 

You’ll find that our understanding of 
requirements and capacity to fulfil them 
IS second only to Nature’s. 


British Road Services Limited, 
Noi ihwjy lIou.se, High Rd., 
Whelsionc, London 
Telephone: () I -446 1360 
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Hungary and Czechoslovakia, the repression of imellec- 
tual dis^t in the Soviet Union—have not troubled the 
provincial calm of the Chilean party. And the Latin 
American communist parties in general have been very 
flexible once the scent of power has reached their nostrils, 
Apart from the odd deviation during the 1960s, when 
the example of the Cuban revolution aroused hopes of 
similar uprisings throughout the continent, Latin 
America’s communists have pursued “ united front ” 
tactics since 1935. 

Why they looked to the army 

The Chilean communists motives for turning to the 
army at this stage arc fairly clear. To begin with, they are 
just as jealous of the rival appeal of the new left as their 
cousins in France and Italy are. The Chilean 
communists have been fighting a running battle with the 
would-be guerrillas of the Movement of the Revolution¬ 
ary Left (Mir) and thdr sympathisers within Sr Allende’s 
own Socialist party ever since the Popular Unity coalition 
came to power. And they have a special reason for fearing 
the consequences of being outflanked on the left. The 
reasonable men among the communist leadership in Chile 
have become increasingly worried about the possibility 
of a civil war or a military putsch. 

They have watched the emergence of aimed vigilante 
groups on the right, and a new mood of resistance 
among the middle class in response to illegal land 
seizures and the persistent shortages of food and con¬ 
sumer goods. They now seem to havc^ decided that 
the immediate need is to reorganise the administration, 
slow down the pace of nationalisation, and make gestures 
designed to conciliate moderate opinion and restore con¬ 
fidence among private investors. This means several 
things : tougher action against the wild men on the left 
who have been taking up arms and seizing farms and 
building lots ; a new economic policy with the stress 
pumping new' money into industry and raising pro¬ 
duction instead of on wage rises and state takeovers ; 
and a dialogue with the Christian Democratic parly 
de.signed to drive a wedge into the opposition. The shape 
of Sr Allcndc’s next cabinet will show whether or not the 
communists have managed to get ihcir point across. One 
of the things to look for will be whether Sr Pedro 
Vuskovic, the minister of the economy, will keep his job. 
Although he has always worked clasely with the com¬ 
munist party, his former friends now seem inclined to 
use him as a scapegoat for their own bunders. 

Some outsiders, comparing the caution of Chile’s 
communist leaders with the conservative image thail M. 
Marchais and Signor Bcrlinguer have been trying to 
fasJiion for their parties in France and Italy, w'ill be 
tempted to conclude that the orthodox communists have 
ceased to be a revolutionary force and that their new 
tactics are not incompatible with western models of parlia¬ 
mentary democracy. After all, Signor Bcrlinguer has 
attacked Italy’s left-wing extremists as that great 
Barnum’s circus,” and the French communists recently 
said they were ready to respect the principle of the rota¬ 
tion of power in a democracy. 

Certainly these are practical men ; and by question¬ 


ing the idea of revolution in an industrial society they are 
merely accepting the realities of modem power. But their 
democratic credentials are still suspect. Every com¬ 
munist leader knows that Lenin said that tlie basic ques¬ 
tion of a socialist revolution is the question of power. It 
is power that is at stake, and the value of democracy as 
a political system is not something that any orthodox 
communist would w^astc time discussing. The question is 
simply whether communist parlies can win power by 
conventional rnciuis. Those who are tempted to conclude 
that, if they can, the communist parties of the 1970s will 
be reliable partners afterwards should read a document 
the Soviet party’s Institute of Mantism-Leninism made 
public earlier this year. Entitled The Falsifiers of the 
Theory of Scientific Communism,’’ it outlined a pro¬ 
gramme for the seizure of total p()wcr by communist 
partie.s following united front tactics : 

Having once acquired political power, the workint* class 
implements the liquidation of the private owner si up of 
the means of production. . . . Historical experience sliow^s 
that this inevitably leads to the elimination of class 
antagonisms. ... As a result, under socialism there 
remains no ground for the existence of any opposition 
parties counterbalancing the communi.st party. 

This approach was followed to the letter by the com¬ 
munist party in Chile, working with Sr Vuskovic. The 
government’s plans to assume direct state control of 
80 per cent of industrial production do not just amount 
to a death-v/arrant for private, enterprise; they arc 
designed to undermine the economic bases of the opposi¬ 
tion parties and the independent press. 

The necessary basis of democracy 
>Vhat lues happened in Chile under Sr .Allende’s 
government suggests that, in the long term, political 
democracy is inconceivable without economic pluralism. 
The fact that Chile’s communists seeiTi ready to postpone 
their aim of con.solidating their power by taking over 
private proiierty has a great deal to do with their instinct 
for self-preservation. They know’ perfectly well ihat public 
opinion is running strongly against the government. They 
.see the need to bu)’ time. 'Fhe bcha\iour of Sr Corvalan 
and his supporters docs show that, under some coridition.s, 
the communists can emerge as a party of reason and 
order. It i.s even conceivable that, if civil war should 
erupt in CJiilc in the near future, the communists would 
take sides with the army against the extreme left. 

But, having said all that, it is vital to remember 
that, to the extent that the communist parties succeed 
in making themselves look rc.spcctablc, their chances of 
using the instruments of democracy in order to destroy 
the .system from within increase rather than diminish. 
Chile is still the only place where a marxist government 
has won power through the ballot-box. The results of 
Chile’s marxist experiment so far will hardly encourage 
western voters to adopt the same fonnula. And although 
the Chilean communist party is for the moment curiou$Iy 
isolated on the right of Sr AUende’s government, its 
tactics are not proof that, once having come into power 
by an election, a communist party will Ijc ready to leave 
by the same door—unless the only apparent alternative 
is to be thrown out of the window. 
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Common market: it's just one 
hurdle after another 


The Government had another narrow 
majority in the House of Commons on 
Wednesday evening, but, on the other 
hand, ;c also got over another major 
hurdle in the passage of the European 
Communities Bill. Clause 2, which 
gives the general power to implement 
the obligations of the Brussels treaties 
and is regarded as tl\e guts of the bill, 
was passed by 296 to 288. The voting 
followed a very similar pattern to pre¬ 
vious narrow majorities on the bill : 

17 Tories voted against and 8 
abstained, which led to the usual plaint 
from Labour’s anti-marketeers that the 
Liberals and their own pro-market men 
had saved the Government once again. 

I'hc bill has seven more parliament¬ 
ary days allotted for its committee 
stage, and as it is going through a com¬ 
mittee of the whole House it will not 
require a report stage if it goes through 
unamended. I'he anti-niarketeens claim 
that it is the desire to avoid a report 
stage rather than an overpowering 
belief that the bill is pcrfextly drafted 
which is behind the Governincni’s 
refusal to accept any amendments to 
the bill so far. If just one minor 
amendment were made, or carried, iii 



conwnittee it would open up a flood of 
amendments on all other clauses on 
report, and tlie Government is naturally 
anxious to avoid the delay that would 
cause. But if the bill can get by with¬ 
out defeat in committee it should be 
out of the Commons by mid-July. No 
doubt there will be more cliff-hanging 
divisions to come before the bill is 
through, but it would not be surprising 
if many l^abour anti-marketeers now 
began to Jose whatever zest they might 
once have had for the fight. Everyone 
is getting a bit tired ralber early this 
year, and although Mr Wilson called 
it a “filthy billon Wednesday even¬ 
ing he seems to have accepted the 
inevitable and is now looking to his 
own—and his party’s—-political prob¬ 
lems which will arise when it is 
through. 

Mr Wilson’s addre.ss to the miners of 
Nottinghamshire last Saturday sought 
to head off the danger that this year’s 
annual party conference might commit 
tlie next Labour government to a policy 
of complete withdrawal from the com¬ 
mon market. There is little doubt that 
the left could force that through the 
conference if it put its mind to it, but 
it would also put Mr Wilson hinrsclf in 
a very considerable spot if it did. For 
if the parliamentary Labour party did 
not then refuse to follow the confer¬ 
ence line, the pro-marketeers from Mr 
Roy Jenkins down would l>e in an 
intolerable position. Mr Wilson would 
find himself faced either with a disas¬ 
trous splitting away of many of his best 
MPs or a conflict between the PLP and 
the party conference. 

In return for the left not using its 
power to push him into that choice, Mr 
Wilson is offering a harmless 
ronirnitment to renegotiate the terms 
will*, the EEC and to hold a referen¬ 
dum. As the left remembers only too 


well how Mr Wilson once committed a 
future Labour government to 
renegotiate the terms of the Nassau 
agreement on Polaris submarines, there 
is no question of it being conned tihiis 
time. Rather, it is whether the left will 
enjoy getting its way on every otlier 
issue so much that it is prepared to 
swallow the face-saving formula to 
please Mr Michael Foot and those of 
his friends who do genuinely believe it 
would be disastrous to drive the jen- 
kinsites out of the party. Certainly, the 
evidence that Mr Wilson is prepared to 
fight that battle pleased all Labour’s 
pro-maritet MPs this week. What 
pleased the more cynical (or realistic) 
among them even more was the reflec¬ 
tion tliat, in the present state of his 
leadership, Mr Wilson was hardly 
likely to fight the battle unless he was 
already assured of victory. Which big 
union leader has given the nod ? 

Enoch Powell _ 

On loyalty _ 

Viewed objectively, Mr Enoch Powell 
may seem a pretty dead duck in 
British politics, On the issues where he 
once made the headlines and 
the running—immigration, economic 
policies, anti-common market—^^he has 
been outflanked or overshadowed. 
The circumstances in w'hich the Tory 
party, or the nation, might conceivably 
turn to him for leadership become 
more and more remote. But Mr 
Powell retains his immense capacity 
to get his erstwhile colleagues all 
steamed up, and some of his speeches 
are—in that most condemnatory of 
Tory ministerial phrases—as “ unhelp¬ 
ful ” as ever. And he is never more 
unhelpful to the Government than 
when he goes to Ulster. 

Mr PoweH visits the province rather 
more often than most Westminster 
MPs, but he makes no pretence that 
they are fact finding tours. He goes 
there to preach the gospel of British 
nationality, and if the British have got 
rather bored with that speech it, not 
unnaturally, still goes down like a 
bomb with the Ulster Unionists. He 
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Powell: nationalit/s the thing 


was at it again at a Unionist rally in 
Banbridge, Co. Down, attended by Mr 
Brian Faulkner and Mr William 
Craig, last weekend. There is no 
public evidence that Mr Powel'l has 
ever regretted anything that he has 
said ; but Mr Faulkner might yet 
regret that both men seem to have 
got carried away last Saturday. 

Mr Powell began with an encomium 
on loyalty ; 

I^oyalty, like unity, is one of the simple 
things. I^oyalty, like unity, is by its 
nature total. Nobody ever heard of 
partial loyalty, any more than of partial 
unity. Vou cither have it, or you have 
it not. 

Mr Powell has it not when it comes 
to his party's policies on Ulster. 
Anyone who believed that Mr Hcath’.s 
initiative on Ulster was designed to 
preserve the union and protect the 
loyal was “ remarkably, dangerously 
naive." Mr Heath’s marching orders 
to Mr Whitelaw were, according to 
Mr Powell : 

Willie, for (hxl’s .sake go and put a slop 
to that squalid nuisance in Northern 
Ireland, at least for the lime being. 

Just tidy it away old chap, never mind 
bow, provided you do it as quietly as 
possible. 

How naive can you get if you do 
not believe that such words coming 
a man who is regarded—in lUster 
at least--as a responsible Westminster 
politician are not also dangerous P 
But it is no .surprise that Mr Powell 
got a good hand, as they say, from the 
or more loyalists ])rescnt, for he 
gave credence to the very suspicions 
of tlie British Goveinment’s policies 
which the Ulster extremists are most 
anxious to foster. 

It is said that Mr Faulkner did 
not seem a very' happy man when he 
'left the meeting. It may be that Mi 
Faulkner may have been remembering 
that after Mr Powell’s speech he had 
heard himself saying: 


Ted Heath has done something. He has 
done something that was only achieved, 

I believe, by about three other men 
before. One of them was Hitler, one of 
them was Mus.solini and the other Stalin, 
He has done somcihing which only 
dictators can do. 

Mr Faulkner might have got away 
with that absurd indiscretion, for the 
newspapers did not report it, if 
Granada Televisjon’.s cameras had not 
been present. As it was his words went 
out to millions of British viewers in 
the “ World In Action ” programme 
on Monday night. If the two men had 
deliberately set out to lose friends in 
the lory party for the Unionist 
cause they could hardly have done a 
more effective day’s work. 

Ulster _ 

The talking is 
now beginning _ 

Mr Whitelaw has had another interest¬ 
ing week. On 'Fue-sday—at his 
invitation—three masked men drove 
up to Stormont Castle, took off their 
di.sguise.s when they were past the wait¬ 
ing journalists, and revealed themselves 
to tiic secretary of state as senior mem¬ 
bers of the Ulster Defence Association. 
After 90 minutes of talk with Mr 
Whitelaw they drove off in the same 
fasliion as they had arrived, and that 
evening the .security council of the 
UDA announced that it had j)ostponed 
for two w'eeks the extremists' threat to 
make Protestant areas as no-go as the 
Bogside and Creggan. 'J'he makeshift 
barricades which the UDA had erected 
and dismantled o\ ei the past hiur week¬ 
ends would liavc been made jicrmanenl 
on Friday iiiglit or Satuiday. 

The UDA .said it had received cer¬ 
tain assurances from Mr Whitelaw 
which it could not discuss. Tliose 
assurances might not have amounted lu 
much inoie than Mr Whitelaw' reiterat¬ 
ing that he wouhl not treat vviUi the 
Provisional IRA or go soft on the gun- 
ineii. He was able to back up his wcids 
with public action on luesday w'lien 
he rejected out of hand the Provi¬ 
sionals’ offer of safe conduct into * Free 
Derry" to discuss tlie IRA's peace 
plan. Mi Whitelaw made it plain once 
more that he has no intention of dis- 
cu.ssing anything with the IRA while it 
is bombing and murdering innocent 
civiliaii.s and killing British soldiers. 

If genuine, the offer to Mr White- 
law was made in a fa.shion most likeK 
to provoke the Unionist majority, Mr 
Sian MacStiofain, the Provisionals’ 
chief of staff, announced it at a press 


conference in a community centre in 
the IRA enclave of Brandywell. The 
conference wras televised, and the sight 
of four of the most w^anted IRA leaders 
appearing before the television cameras 
with immunity was regarded by many 
Unionists as a delilierate affront. 

Mr Whitelaw was expected to agree 
to three conditions before he came to 
the Bogside (or anywhere else if tlie 
Provisionals were given safe passage) 
for preliminary’ discussions. The^sc were 
for an end to arrests, no more arms 
searches, and a cessation of what the 
Provisional leaders called harass¬ 
ment’’ of the Roman Catholic popula¬ 
tion by the .security forces, Mr Mac¬ 
Stiofain said that if Mr Whitelaw 
rejected the propo.sal the violence 
would continue, and he claimed that 
the Provisionals were stronger in men, 
arms and resources than at ariv time 
since 1921. Such braggadocio made no 
impression on Stormont Ciastle. The 
(fovernment believes that tlie Provi¬ 
sionals are now in a po.sition of political 
weakness in the face of an increasingly 
resentful Catholic coinmanity, which 
.seeks an end to the offensive operations 
of the IRA. 

'Fhe absence of the usual prc-condi- 
tion in the Provisionals’ peace offer— 
that internment must end before any 
talks could take place—gave the Social 
Democratic and Labour party the 
excu.se to drop that conditic)n from its 
own terms. So on Thursday, Mr Hume, 
and Mr Devlin of the SDLF* met the 
•secietary of state formally for the first 
lime. .As Mr Faulkner hud also talked 
briefly witli him the jirevious day -“and 
arranged a longei ineetin", for next 
week -Ml Whitelaw was encouraged to 
tell the Corninoi.s on I'hursday that 
he planned to hold talks which he 
hoped w'(»uld lead to a (onference on 
the political future of I'lstei, and that 
this autumn's local elections there 
would be on the ba‘is of piopouional 
ie[>iesrntation. He was also prepared to 
consider an early plebiscite on the 
boider it that was desired. Ksents might 
at last be incniiig to se'ine jiurpose in 
ITstei. 


Buying with 
Amery __ 

Mr Julian Amery this week threw 
down a challenge to the new Labour 
iounoils on that prickly old subject, 
council house sales. A circular urges 
councils »to use their powers to sell to 
silting tenants ; indeed, it says that they 
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[lave a duty to saUiafy home-owning 
aspiraitions. The Government, of course, 
r»ot onJy wants to increase home owner¬ 
ship to well over the present 50 per 
cent, but also wants to reduce the size 
of the public sector, which is about 30 
per cent of die national slock. To pre¬ 
vent-this, many Labour councils have 
put the brakes on the booming council 
house sales policy of their Tory prede¬ 
cessors (17,000 were sold last year after 
the Government lifted Labours restric¬ 
tions in 1970, and 7,000 in the first 
quarter of 1972). But, under present 
legislation, councils cannot lie forced 'to 
sell ; and compulsion would introduce 
as much bitterness ‘between Whitehall 
and town halls, and wiith more justifica¬ 
tion, than the controversial Housing 
Finance Bill. 

'l''he effect of /rhat hill, intendonally, 
will f>e to make home ownership more 
attractive to belter-off council tenants 
as rents rise. But the housing riiarket 
is in no staite to bear any extra demand 
at the lower end ; hence Mr Amery’s 
anxiety to help tenants to become house 
owners and stay put. They get a lot of 
help : up to 20 per cent discount on 
valuation provided Cliey sell back to the 
council ait the original price plus 
improvemen'ts if they move within five 
years. And valuations are often well 
below the going price for comparable 
private houses. 

To insist on this kind of handout to 
better-off council tenants—scarcely a 
group wiith first priority in scK'jial terms 
—‘begs a (luestion : is an insistence on 
cheap sales not just as doctrinaire as a 
total ban on solilir>g them at all ? Saies 
can have a useful social role in raising 
the status of housing estates. If the 
houses were sold at market prices, they 
could also bring in more money which 
could be i)ut to work in providing more 
council hoiis-ing for those who most 
need it. That would be the best way of 
helping poor, badly housed families 
who can -suffer lif sales are so extensive 
that a council has far fewer vacan¬ 
cies and less !vCO}>e for shifting tenants 
from one type of council house to 
anolhe^r. More flexibility in the use of 
council housiit^ is generaUv what is 
needed. 

Actors _ 

Stage struck 

As if the London theatre had not got 
enough to worry about—and theatre 
owners always think they have too 
much—the actors are now threatening 
to go out on strike. At their annual 
meeting last Sunday, members of 


Equity, the actors* union, voted over¬ 
whelmingly in favour of a motion call¬ 
ing for strike action and the formation 
of a fighting fund if the Society of 
West End Theatre Managers, repre¬ 
senting their employers, turns down 
their pay claim. 

The claim, submitted last Novem¬ 
ber, demands a minimum wage of £30 
a week for both rehearsal and perform¬ 
ance time, two weeks paid holiday a 
year and sickness pay at full rate for 
three weeks a year and half rate for 
a further three. The SWETM (which 
actors pronounce “ sweat’em ”) has 
offered to raise the present minimum 
of £18 a week for performances and 
£i2 for rehearsals to £25 and £20 
respectively by the end of this year 
and £i above that for each of the next 
five years. 

West End actors have never struck 
before. If they were to do so this time 
—their next meeting witli SWETM 
has not been fixed—they would prob¬ 
ably refuse to renew contracts rather 
than just break them, for a producer 
might find it well worth his while to 
sue a wealthy star. If the claim were 
conceded, it would not much affect 
straight plays as their smallish casts 
are nearly all on over £30 a week 
already ; though any change in rehear¬ 
sal pay—at the moment an actor 
contracted to perform at over £75 a 
week does not get any—could prove 
quite a burden. The real sufferers 
would be impresarios like Mr Harold 
Fielding who put on musicals with casts 
of often around 80 people which 
require a lot of rehearsing. 

Actors’ pay claims in London have a 
tradition of lasting interminably. But 
perhaps the employers might be less 
intransigent if they did not feel finan¬ 
cially threatened from other quarters. 
The theatre has always lived in dread 
of tax. The entertainment tax—which 
at one time took as much as 38 per 
cent of box office receipts—left tlie 
theatre at a very low ebb by the time 
it was repealed in 1957. Since then, the 
theatre has got on its feet again and 
also managed to talk itself out of selec¬ 
tive employment tax and purchase tax. 
But its chances of getting out of the 
10 per cent Vat do not look so bright, 
as the Government is plainly anxious 
not to create too many precedents to 
encourage other would-be .special cases. 

There is also a threat from the 
developers and planners. Six theatres 
are currently at ri.sk : five face demoli¬ 
tion if the Covent Garden scheme goes 
ahead and one, the Criterion, if the 
Piccadilly Mark 4 scheme, announced 
last month, is approved. 


Teeth _ 

Something to 
bite on _ 

Digging holes and filling them in again 
has long been recognised as a good way 
of creating employment, and dentists 
have also found it pretty profitable— 
the “ target average net income ” of a 
practitioner in the general dental 
service, after he has paid his expenses, 
is £4,653 a year. But now some den¬ 
tists are asking for a more constructive 
approach to their work. The holes 
need not be dug, they say, because the 
caries, which demands this treatment, 
ought to be and could be prevented in 
the first place. 

This is the theme of a report (“ The 
Mouth—Who Cares ? ”) from the 
British Dental Health Foundation, a 
body whose membership is open to, 
besides dentists, ancillary workers, 
technicians and the dental industry— 
which has presumably provided the 
bulk of the funds to get the foundation 
launched. As the report points out, the 
deplorable state of British teeth is well 
documented : more than one in three 
of the adult population of England and 
Wales have no natural teeth of their 
own ; between 70 and 83 per cent 
(according to the region) of five-year- 
olds, and 85-95 P®** ^ 2-year-olds, 

need fillings or extractions. The cause 
of dental decay is also well known and 
so, too, is the way to prevent it. But 
little is done. The purpose of the new 
foundation is to put pressure on all 
concerned to get more done. 

Its difficulty is that it has to fight 
a battle on so many fronts at once. It 
is financially not worth while for den¬ 
tists to undertake preventive work ; in 
any case, they can justifiably point out 
that they have to try to reduce the 
huge pool of untreated caries in the 
population at large before they can 
embark on prevention. Also, the health 
service charge for dental treatment 
works against early and regular visits. 

Since their parents have false teeth, 
children grow up to accept that 
they too will lose theirs. So the founda¬ 
tion is undoubtedly right to emphasise 
in its campaign the cosmetic importance 
of good natural teeth. If young people 
could be persuaded of the contribution 
these make to their sex appeal—^and of 
the contribution bad ones make to 
halitosis—they should become more 
receptive to dental education and 
preventive dentistry and more likely to 
pass on their lesson to their own 
children. 
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Biggest lx)Qm m the smallest 
FiMoiit about vaiiroDDO^^ 
the Hongkong Bajik Group. 


Hong Kong offers the most 
astonishing economic story in 
the world. A minute colony with 
no raw materials to speak of, an 
obvious shortage of land, and a 
population that has more than 
doubled in the last twenty 
years. Yet their budgets have 
been in surplus for most of the 
last decade. Per capita income is 
third only to Japan in Asia. 

Industrialisation is just over 
20 years old and is expanding 
rapidly. The opportunities for 
foreign companies are there. By 
the end of 1970 there were 696 
foreign companies registered in 
Hong Kong, 


Have you looked at your 
company’s prospects in the 
Colony ? The Hongkong Bank 
Group can offer you the 
authoritative and expert advice 
that you will need in this and 


35 other countries. A 16 pag(‘ 
booklet has been prepared, 
summarising the e(‘ononii(* 
conditions in Hong Kong. 
Send for a free copy now - and 
be briefed by the ex{)erts. 
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The 

Chartered 

Bank 

Points to the East but spans the world 
with branches in over 30 territories 

The one hundred and eighteenth Annual General Meeting will be 
held on 4th July, 1972 at 38 Bishopsgate, London. EC2I\I 4AH. 
The following are extracts from the Statement by the chairman. 
Mr. W. 6. Pullen, which has been circulated with the report and 
accounts for the year 1971. 

Our branch system runs for the mam part through the Middle 
E:.ast, the Indian siib-coiUment, South Fast Asia and the Far 
Fast and the last twelve momhs have seen adjustments in the 
Guir, war between India and Pakistan, war continuing in 
Vietnam and an economic setback in Japan; all of which had 
a disturbing elVect on world trade and business generally. 
Added to this was the international currency crisis and the 
realignment of panties following the devaluation of the 
United States dollar, which alfected in one way or another 
every country in which wc operate, and all these events add 
up to an exciting but very difficult year’s banking. Ftirtunalely 
the spread of our soundly based business stood us in good 
stead and wc wore able successfully to overcome any local 
dislocatior and our results for the >car wxtc very satis¬ 
factory in the circumstances 

As an tn^crscas bank operating m over ihirty countries and 
committed heavily in international trade as well as local 
banking we have always realised that we had to accept 
reasonable risks if wc were to serve our customers and the 
countries m which we were cslahlisfied but the behaviour of 
the exchange rates up to President Nixon's statement of 15th 
August, and iheir subseqiieni movements until the realign¬ 
ment of (he panties on IJ<lh December, acutely stressed the 
inherent dangers. By anticipating events we were able to 
avoid losses in a situation in which some countries w'crc not 
certain up to the last minute wdiat precise action they would 
lake in respect of their currencies relative to the devaluation 
of the United States dollar. It is by no means clear that 
settled rates have linally been established; in fact if our own 
C hancellor of the Exchequer's budget statement is typical of 
today's thought then more frequent changes arc likely to 
occur in future if parities are not to be so resolutely defended 
when they inhibit growth. As a British bank our concern 
must be primarily with sterling and any weakness of that 
currency could cause immense difficulties for us if we arc not 
allowed freedom to hedge in other currencies. Uncertainty 
already exists in many of the countries of the sterling area 
regariling the extent and terms bn which they will be 
allowed lo retain their balances in sterling once the United 
Kingdom enters the FI It is assumed that the guarantees 
against Jex.ilualion of sterling given by the U K. government 
to {[lose countries keeping the major portion of their 
rcseives in sterling will not be renewed and our interest, like 
iluMfs. !s what wall happen to the sterling area and what 
IrccdiMU wili we have to operate in world currencies. 

Meniion has been made of the Indo-Pakisian war, which 
c.iused gicat anxielv at the time m respect of our staff in the 
many areas alfcclcd. laickily all came through safely but the 
aftermath ol the war has posed many problems and wc are 



still trying lo consolidate our business in Pakistan and to re¬ 
establish our branches in Bangladesh, and at the same time 
settle cross-claims by both governments. Libya’s pre¬ 
occupation with its leadership of the Arab world has meant 
that no attention has been given to claims for nationalisation 
compensation and we have received no payments for our 
holding and funds in the C\»mmercial Bank of Libya. Burma 
too is typically silent on its obligations. At home continued 
progress has been made in working closer with our friends 
The Standard Bank and during the year both banks com¬ 
bined their Euro-currency operations in the International 
Division of Standard and Chartered Banking Group 
Limited, which as a result has become one of the largest and 
mt>sl competitive trading banks in I ondon. Our pleasant 
and successful relationship with Sir Julian Hodge and his 
associates continues and I welcome this opportunity of 
congratulating them on their outstanding performance. 

This Year's Accounts 

A comparison of the figures appearing in the accounts with 
those published last year is rendered difficult by the changes 
in accounting procedures mentioned in the Report of the 
Directors. In addition, during 1971 the assets and liabilities of 
our International Banking Division in London were trans¬ 
ferred to the Standard and Chartered Banking Group Limi¬ 
ted. In these circumstances it is pleasing to note tliat the 
consolidated balance sheet figures, including acceptances, 
guarantees, etc., have increased to the record total of £1,076 
millions and that deposits, in comparison with the revised 
figures for 1970, have increased by £20 millions and advances 
by £43 millions. Had the international business referred to 
above remained in our own books our deposits would have 
shown a 16% growth over those of the previous year. 
Capital and reserves, which were shown at £34 millions in 
the consolidated balance sheet for 1970, have been increased 
to £59 millions by the transfer of inner reserves and the 
addition of retained profits. 

Copies of the full text of the Statement may he obtained 
from the Secretary of The Chartered Bank at 3S Bishopsgate^ 
London, EC2N 4AH. 
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THE WORLD_ International Report 


It isn't only Jews Russia is 
letting go now 

FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPOf^DENT Home 


The Russians are starting to let some 
of their non-Jewish dissidents leave the 
Soviet Union, as well as Jews who 
want to go to Israel. This major new 
development seems to have had its 
experimental origin some time back, in 
1966, when the Soviet authorities took 
the unprecedented step of allowing 
Valeri Tarsis—a writer, and one of 
the most outspoken critics of the Soviet 
regime—to leave the country. Although 
his visa was good for only three 
months, neither Mr Tarsis nor his 
government had entertained any notion 
that he would return to a country 
which he had openly branded as 

fascist.’’ Within three days of his 
arrival in London, he was stripped of 
his Soviet citizenship and declared a 
traitor, and mentally ill to boot. Mr 
Tarsis asked for political asylum, and 
then settled down to a quiet life on 
the shore of Lake Geneva. In retro¬ 
spect, that decision seems to have been 
a test case. 

Soon after Mr Tarsis’s departure 
the brilliant Soviet mathematician, 
philosopher and poet, Alexander 
Yesenin-Volpin, told a western corres¬ 
pondent that when he had asked for 
an exit visa he was hauled away to 
a lunatic asylum. Now, however, the 
situation has altered. Taking advan¬ 
tage of the increased exodus of Jews 
from Russia, a number of political 
dissidents whose links with the zionist 
niovcment are tenuous at best (a few 
have Jewish or holf-Jewish wives) have 
^ked for and received permission to 
leave the country. A few of them have 
settled in Israel. Others have opted for 
astern Europe or the United States. 
Within the past two months Rome has 
become one of the centres of the new 
Russian emigration. Among the recent 
arrivals are Yuri Shtein, a film director 
and one of the mcralwrs of the group 
*or the defence of civil rights in 


the Soviet Union that was organised 
in 1968. Another is the writer and 
linguist Yuri Glazov, who was thrown 
out of his job four years ago after 
signing a number of protests against 
judicial malpractices in Russia. The 
deeply religious painter Yuri Titov is 
yet another. 

And on June gth the group was 
joined by its most illustrious recruit 
yet—Alexander Yesenin-Volpin, re¬ 
leased at last after his previous failure 
to get out. In a crowded Roman 
restaurant, surrounded by happy, 
shining faces, Mr Volpin declaimed 
some of the revolutionary verse he had 
written in a Soviet prison back in 1949, 
and dedicated himself, along with his 
enthusiastic friends, to the furtherance 
of the struggle for human rights in 
the Soviet Union. 

The significance of what seems to be 
the formation of a foreign outpost of 
the Russian democratic movement is 
not yet clear. The Soviet government 
may have borrowed a leaf from the 
tsars as well as from Lenin, who 
permitted his ideological adversaries 
to leave Russia, but it is far from 
extending this policy to all anti-regime 
intellectuals who are ready to .'ipply 
for exit visas. Nor should it be assumed 
that the majority of Russia’s dissidents 
wish to emigrate. By and large, those 
who have come out, or would like to, 
feel that their effectiveness inside the 
country has been virtually destroyed 
as a result of continuous repression and 
harassment. But their energies have 
not been sapped, ncr do they wish to 
sink into obscurity, as Mr Tarsis did. 

Within the past few weeks, for 
instance, they have engaged in a cam¬ 
paign on behalf of the 40-year-old 
writer Vladimir Maximov, the author 
of a remarkable novel, “The Seven 
Days of Creation,” published by a 
Russian emigre journal in Germany, 



Yesenin-Volpin makes it at last 

B'y permiwion trt Peter Reddawiay 


and soon to appear in a number of 
translations in Europe, the United 
States and Asia. In poor health, and 
under threat of official reprisals, Mr 
Maximov has now had his cause taken 
up—as a result of the efforts of his 
friends in Rome—by a number of dis¬ 
tinguished Italian writers, including 
Ignazio Silone, Elena Croce and 
Giancarlo Vigorelli. Last week, when 
some of Yuri Titov’s paintings arrived 
from Russia, most of them irreparably 
damaged by sulphuric acid, the group 
issued a statement which denounced 
this as an act of political vandalism. 
Plans are also afoot to publish a series 
of books and possibly a maga::ine that 
would keep western public opinion 
informed of the struggle for human 
rights in the Soviet Union. 

What impact will the departure of 
some of the leading dissidents have on 
their friends and colleagues in Russia ? 
Clearly the Soviet authorities look 
forward not only to the eventual fading 
of news about Mr Volpin and his group 
but also to the demoralising effect of 
their departure on the 'dwindling ranks 
of the dissident communities in Mos¬ 
cow and Leningrad. But Mr Volpin 
has no such fears. “ The growth of 
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public opinion in Russia/^ he said in 
Rome last Saturday, “ cannot be 
stopfMjd: for every sinj2fle individual 
leaving the Soviet Union, two new 
ones will come up. Our friends know 
that we had no choice but to leave and 
that we shall continue our struggle as 
vigorously outside as we did inside the 
Soviet Union.” 

Although a few of the other recent 
arrivals concede that their departure 
has caused dismay among some of the 
remaining dissidents, the chances are 
that Mr Volpin's prediction will prove 
to be right. The struggle in the Soviet 
Union is nurtured by forces stronger 
than the leadership provided by a few 
individuals. Lenin\s activities in Lon¬ 
don and Cieneva 6o years ago did not 
bring about the downfall of the tsarist 
regime, but often proved invaluable to 
his comrades at home. What with 
modern communications, an increas¬ 
ingly alert western public opinion, and 
a marked sensitivity to it on the part 
of the Soviet regime, the role of indivi¬ 
duals such as Mr Volpin is bound to 
grow. In the end Mr Brezhnev may 
well find his newest tactic of “ getting 
rid of the troublemakers ” more of a 
mistake than a blessing. 

The Stockholm conference _ 

It got a bit 
polluted _ 

7'he Stockholm conference? on the 
environment lias established one thing 
clearly enough ; the world’s worst 
pollutant is, and always has been, 
politics, 'I'his fact of life emerged as a 
flotid of proposals, counter-[>roposaIs 
and amendments poured from the 
separate committees in the second week 
of the conference. They covered every¬ 
th imj from imjicrialism, colonialism, 
war and aggression to racialism, 
ajiartlieid and national sovereignty. 

Well ahead in the league of political 
s}X)ileis at the conference was China. 
Starling with a long tirade against the 
United Stales last week, the Chinese 
delegation followed this up w'ith an 
ecjually feroclnus attack on the 
super[)owers for aggressive policies 
of war and environmental pollution. 
With Russia hoycotting the conference 
it was run surprising that (Jhlna should 
sel/t' ilu' opportunity to lead the third 
world eonstitucTiCy among the 114 
delegations, although the vehemence of 
the Chinese attacks clearly took even 
the American delegation hy surprise. 

In his resolution Oi'cusing die super- 
.powers of polluting the environment, 
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China's Chen Hai-fen fans the ftames 


the leader of the Chinese delegation 
added the careful rider that “ no 
reference should be made in this con¬ 
nection to countries which need arma¬ 
ments for self-defence or national 
liberation.” By an odd coincidence the 
Stockholm Peace Research Institute— 
wliich has no connection with the 
environment conference—published its 
1972 yearbook on world armaments 
the foliowdng day. 'I’his showed that 13 
couritrie.s are now at “near nuclear” 
potential, with India singled out as the 
most adx'ancecl. 'I'he Chinese delega¬ 
tion did not say whether India i.s to 
be included in the .special category of 
those who need nuclear weapons purely 
for self-defence. 

On the resolution dealing with the 
world population explosion the 
Chinese delegation declared that 
“ plunder, aggression and war are the 
real causes of over-population 
})rol>lems." Sex, too, presumably, 
although this docs not fit neatly into 
niaoist rhetoric. Nevertheless, many of 
the delegations were clearly imjjrc.ssed 
bv the Chinese claim that even though 
Cliina’s population has grown from 
300 m to 700 m in 23 years nobody in 
China is starving or unemployed. 

As the conference approached its 
final jjlenary session this week there 
were desperate attempts to rescue a 
resolution on protection of the environ¬ 
ment from the political morass of the 
earlier meetings. But, having learned 
the liard w'ay that political resolutions 
at environmerrt conferences get you 
nowhere, the more hard-headed dele¬ 
gates concentrated on getting some 
forni of world body organised for 
monitoring environmental hazards. It 
was agreed that a 48 -member council, 
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financed partly by the United Nations 
and partly by the voluntary $100111 
environment fund, should be set up. 
When it is established, the new council 
will provide a monitoring system for 
the nve subject areas chosen for the 
Stockholm conference—human settle¬ 
ments, natural resource.s, pollutants, 
environmental issues and development. 

There will be plenty of disagree¬ 
ment when it comes to designing 
policies for dealing with the reports it 
sends in, especially in the develop¬ 
ment field. The nettle that must be 
graspjed is what sanctions, if any, the 
council will possess in order to pu.sh 
recomrnendation.s through the barriers 
of national self-interest. The conference 
did not spell this out. 

As proposals and amendments 
multiplied among the committees the 
Stockholm conference risked the 
ecological irony of being buried 
lx?neatli the three tons of paper and 
new.sprint that it spawned each day. If 
another conference on the environment 
takes place the organisers will have to 
con.sider a tight ban on all explicitly 
}iolitical resolutions. If critics then 
argue—^^as Professor Barry C^onunonei 
argued at Stockholm—that such a 
decision is itself a political one, there 
is an obvious answer. The Stockholm 
conference showed beyond doubt that 
when discussions on the environment 
get snarled up with political re.solu- 
tions, national interest inevitably 
prevail.s over any wider considerations. 

France _ 

Adieu, mefiance? 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN FRANCE 

Like Napoleon I, Napoleon III and 
Petain, (Hilaries de Gaulle was 
exasperated by the French people and 
came near to despising them. “ When 
I’m gone,” lie told Jean Mauriac and 
others, “ everything will be adrift. 
France will be a swamp.” Even though 
de Gaulle’s successor is now displaying 
some of his predecessor’s talent for 
annoying his fellow-Europeans, France 
has indeed changed in the three years 
since Georges Pompidou was elected 
president on June 15, 1969. “We 
have better things to do,” M. Pompidou 
said the other day, “ than try to rival 
the very great powers.” Even when 
playing to the gaullist gallery, he has 
tried to educate it. 

As the frippery and obsessioas c^l 
latter-day gaullism ha\x widiercd 
away, Marianne has reacquired human 
features. People are again more 
important than generalisations* Uni- 
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In Tokyo^ too^ 
you will fina a branch of 
the Swiss Bank Comoration. 
If s not for nothing 
that people call us 
the international Swiss bank. 

SWISS BANK CORPORATION 
Furukawa-Sogo Bldg., 2-6-1, Marunouchi, Chiyoda-ku 
P.O.Box Central 513, Tokyo (japan) 


SWISS 



SWISS BANK 


SWISS BANK 
CORPORATION 

The easy-to-remember name 
in international banking 




SWISS BANK CORPORATION SCHWEIZERISCHER BANKVEREIN 80C|£t£ DE BANQUE SUISSE 

Total assets of over Sfr. 39000 million 

Offices in Basle, Herne. Biel, La Chaux-do-Fonds, Chiasso, Fribourg, Geneva, Lausanne, Lucerne, Lugano, NeuchStel, St Call, Schaffhouse, Sion, 
Zurich and throughout Switzerland. Branches in London, New York, San Francisco and Tokyo. Subsidiaries, affiliated companies and representa¬ 
tives in Beirut, Bogota, Buenos Aires, Caracas, Casablanca, Guayaquil, Hong Kong, johannesburg, Lima, Los Angeles, Madrid, Mexico, Montreal, 
Nassau (Bahamas), Panama, Paris, Rabat, Riode Janeiro, Sao Paulo, Singapore, Sydney and Toronto. 

General Managemcmt in Basle, Acschenvorstadl 1, and in Zurich, Paradeplatz 6. 


London, H JP JBR, 99 Gresham Street; 

VVtV 8BR, Swiss Centre, 1 New Coventry Street 

Tokyo, Furukawu'Sogo Bldg., 2-b-1, Chiyoda-ku, Marunouchi, 
fVFX). Box Central 513 


New York, N.Y. 10005,15 Nassau Street, 

N.Y. 10020, Swiss Center,608 Fifth Avenue, 

N.Y. 10048, 5 World Trade Center 

San Francisco, 120 Montgomery Street (Suite 2200), California 94104 
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forms are no longer sacred vestments; 
the police have been told to cool it; the 
secret services are at the cleaners. 
There is less tension in the air and 
much more freedom on television and 
the radio. There is greater self- 
confidence—national, regional and 
individual—and therefore less pettiness, 
quibbling and arrogance. European¬ 
ness is fashionable ; paranoia is now a 
matter for medical rather than political 
science. 

These points bear stressing because 
many foreigners, including many 
francophiles, gave France up as hope¬ 
less in the late 1950s, so nauseous was 
the wave of chauvinism and xeno¬ 
phobia then sweeping the country. The 
complexes bred by such humiliations 
as the 1940 defeat, Dien Bien Phu, the 
Algerian uprising and the collapse of 
the Fourth Republic—systematically 
exploited by politicians like Michel 
Debr6—were mainly responsible. Con¬ 
cluding a gloomy report on France in 
The Economist of February 20, i960, 
this correspondent wrote : 

Some satisfaction in Algeria, a diplo¬ 
matic coup or two, and a major techno¬ 
logical! triumph on the H-bomb or 
sputnik leved will be necessary to .soothe 
the complexes on which the plotters and 
demagogues thrive and restore to 
l^llocentridty its more genial character¬ 
istics. 

De Gaulle ended the Algerian war, 
although not in the way his followers 
had hoped ; his nineteenth-centur>’ 
nationalism produced an occasional 
diplomatic coup for much the same 
reason as a rnodel-T Ford will turn 
heads at Le Mans ; and he reapjed the 
technological harvest sown by the 
[)lanning, investment and educational 
expansion of the Fourth Republic. 
French complexes nagged less ; pros¬ 
perity brought its especial balm ; and 
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the 1968 explosion blew away some 
political as well as academic cobwebs. 

Of the thousands of students who 
in May, 1968, defied the riot police 
and chanted “ We are all German 
Jews,*' most are now pillars of the 
consumer society they affected to 
despise ; but it is hard to imagine them 
reverting to chauA^inism and xeno¬ 
phobia. Their younger brothers and 
sisters are enthusiastically European. 
A middle-aged history teacher who 
makes an anti-Gemnan remark will 
draw moans and perhaps protests from 
his jmpils. A well-documented history 
book now working its way into secon¬ 
dary schools asserts that Joan of Arc 
was not burned by the English but 
married and lived to the age of 41. 

Even the French language is receiv¬ 
ing something of a liberation from 
the academicians and latinists who 
have never really forgiven Rabelais. 
Less grammar and l..atin are taught 
in schools. Le Monde has dropped its 
nitpicking feature La defense de la 
lanjyue Franqaise, The runaway best- 
.sellcr of the past two years has been 
San Antonio, who writes with Joycean 
vcr\'c, stands grammar on its he'\d 
and peppers his prose \s^ith slang and 
English. 

French prapers no longer try to 
p)rovc that French humanism is 
morally superior to soulless technologi¬ 
cal societies like the United States. 
French anti-Americanism has usually 
been nine-tenths envy, and nobody 
envies an America saddled with 
Vietnam and p3lagued with problems of 
race, crime and drugs that make 
Pigalle look like a Quaker picnic. 
Anyway, France has gone technological 
itself now. 

For Britain there is even sympathy. 
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Seen from here, Britain seems to be 
in the same posture as France in the 
middle 1950s—teetering on the brink 
of EurOf)e, industrial modernisation 
and bewildering new pjenp)eclives, and 
wishing itself l)ack in the steam age. 
French institutions cracked under the 
strain, exacerbated as it wa.s by the 
Algerian turmoil. Britain, happily, has 
stronger institutions and no Algeria 
(well, not quite) ; and few Frenchmen 
seriously expect Britain to funk it and 
bunker down in nationalist mediocrity. 
One .senses an upsurge of almost 
affectionate interest in British institu¬ 
tions, books, films and consumer goods. 
Even small-town shops are beginning 
to stock such English exotica as jigsaw 
puzzles and (Gfod help France) bottled 
salad-dressing. 

Prosperity becomes the French—as, 
indeed, it docs most civilised people. 
The average Frenchman not only 
possesses more material goods than 
most Europeans, he eats better food, 
takes longer holidays and has better 
social and educational ser\dccs. His 
children attend .school on average 
from 4 to 17. He feels more secure, 
and is less touchy, more relaxed and 
more expansive, than he was in the 
late 1950s. 

La mefiance —once a very' French 
characteristic—is waning. Helpfulness 
is in. Parisians, like Londoners and 
New Yorkers, are often too busy 
commuting to bother about their fellow 
men ; but outside the capital, and one 
or two other backwaters, good manners 
and old-fashioned riiceness arc becom¬ 
ing the norm. Here are a few personal 
experiences. 

A parcel of books I was mailing to 
England was too h^avy. So two of the 
post office’s four iounter-clerks (all 
pleasant young women) dashed off 
behind the scenes in search of paper 
and string. Then they repacked my 
books in two parcels, wTapped and 
addressed them, and apologised for 
keeping me wailing. 

Carless in a .strange town on a wet 
day, I went into a grocery and tele¬ 
phoned for a taxi to lake me to the 
station. Ten minutes later I was still 
waiting for it in the doorway of the 
store. The grocer came out, asked: 

“ What time is your train ? —and 
drove me to the station himself, refus¬ 
ing payment. 

We were driving to Spain two days 
before Christmas. In a small market 
town my wife was tempted to buy a 
turkey, since French poultry is usually 
fjetter than Spanish* But most of our 
travelling money was in pesetas, and 
the butcher didn’t want a cheque. He 
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didn't know u.s but he said: “It 
doesn’t matter. Pay me on your way 
back.” “ But we’ll be away three or 
four weeks.” “ That’s all right,” he 
said. 

It was misty, I was listening to the 
news, and I failed to halt at a check¬ 
point set up to catch smugglers in a 
frontier zone. A gendarme whistled, 
overtook me, and became incandescent 
when he discovered that I was 
travelling witli neither identity card nor 
driving licence nor carle grise (car- 
ownership certificate). He had never 
before encountered so brazen an 
offender. His sergeant came to my 
rescue when lie learned that I was 
English. “ English people are always 
careless about such things,” he said. 
“ C’arry on, monsieur. Bon voyage ! ” 

“ Ce sera le marais'" de flaulle pre¬ 
dicted. One can only wish there were 
more such swamps. 



Very well. But 
how and when ? 


The west German political parties at 
last appear to have agreed on some¬ 
thing—that the only way out of the 
present parliamentary impasse is a 
general election. The Social Democrats 
and their coalition partners, the Free 
Democrats, came to this conclusion 
during the long wrangle in the Bundes¬ 
tag in April and May over the ratifica¬ 
tion of the M0.SC0W and Warsaw 
treaties. At that time the opposition 
clung to the hope that it could unseat 
the chancellor, Herr Brandt, through a 
constructive vote of no-confidence and 
get its own leader, Herr Bar/el, elected 
in his place. But this week the Christian 
Democratic Union decided that it 
would not be in the opposition’s 
interests to try this procedure again. It 
failed in April tlirough at least two 
defec tions fiom it.s own ranks, and the 
attempt did not seem popular with 
public Opinion. 

But although the opposition has 
come round to the government’s view 
that an early election is necessary, it 
is determined to ruli Hen Brandt's 
nose in the mud befoie the voters have 
their say. Herr Bar/el has therefore 
rejected Herr Brandt’s propo.sal that 
there should be an ’Jill-])art\ agreement 
to dissolve parliament and go to the 
polls. He insists that Herr Brandt 
should either levinn or he defeated in 
an ordinar\ vote of no-confidence 
(which, unlike a (constructive \ote. 
merely obliges a chancellor to resign 


but does not at the same time provide 
a replacement), thus admitting that 
his policies have failed. 

Herr Brandt will almost certainly 
not resign, but his party could abstain 
in a confidence vote and thus make it 
clear that this was purely a device to 
allow parliament to be dissolved. The 
summer recess starts on June 23rd, 
and the Bundestag will not meet again 
until September i8th. If the chancellor 
calls for and loses a vote of confidence 
then, the election would have to be held 
witliin two months. It will suit the 
government parties to fight it out as 
soon as possible, while the popularity 
of the treaties with Russia and Poland 
is still working in their favour. And if 
the Olympic games in Munich, which 
close on September loth, go off with¬ 
out major hitches the government may 
pick up a few extra vote.s. 

One small worry will have faded 
from the chancellor’.s mind. The fonner 
Social Democratic deputy from 
Bavaria, Herr Gunther Muller, who 
now sits in the Bundestag as an inde¬ 
pendent, failed to make much impres¬ 
sion on the Munich voters in the muni¬ 
cipal elections on June 11 th. In his bid 
for the post of mayor he received only 
2.5 per cent of the voles and the official 
Social Democratic candidate won 
easily. It i.s unlikely that much more 
will be heard of his movement. Social 
Democrats 1972, which was formed to 
challenge the left-wing influence within 
the Bavarian .section of the party. 

Ireland _ 

It's the Irish in 
them 

FROM OUR DUBLIN CORRESPONDENT 
Just as ever^^thing seemed to be going 
ills way, Mr Jack Lynch, the Iri.sh 
prime minister, has now suddenly come 
head on again.st a new and unexpected 
political challenge. The two opposition 
parties. Fine (jael and Lalx)ar, were 
thought to be disunited and in disarray. 
1'his week, against all expectation, they 
began moves to form a coalition 
government, if tfiey are in a position to 
do so, after the next general election. 

At the past three elections Labour 
has refuseci Fine Gael’s advances. And 
only three weeks ago Mr Liam 
Cosgrave, the Fine Gael leader, was 
talking in a way that seemed to rule 
out the j)Os.‘‘il>ilky of a coalition. At his 
paity’s general congress he was scath¬ 
ing about Labour and its policies and 
ind'u ntcd that it would have to put its 
house in order before any deal could 
he n'adc. But the left wing of Fine 



Corish has changed his mind 


Gael has been pressing very hard for 
a coalition deal with Labour as .the 
only chance of getting Fianna Fail out 
of office. Mr Lynch now has 69 seaits 
in parliamen't against a combined Fine 
Gael-Labour total of 68, with six 
independents and one vacant seat. 

In announcing his ciliange of mind, 
Mr Brendan Corish, the Labour leader, 
ruled out mere support for a minority 
Fianna Fail or Fine Gael government. 
He offered to negotiate a part in a 
coalition government on terms which 
would impleirieiiit the basic elements of 
Labour policy on full employment, 
price control, housing, expansion of 
health and .social services, indu.vtrial 
democracy and modernisation of agri¬ 
culture. Mr Gosgrave iminediatelv 
welcomed the move, which he said 
changed the political climate dramati¬ 
cally. He claimed that his party had 
long been committed lo the j)al'icies 
referred to by Mr Corish. 

That is stretching it (juite a bit. 
It is difficult to visualise a permanent 
or even long-.terni coalition l:)etween 
parties whose extremes arc at opposite 
poles of the political spectrum. But a 
cabinet selected from the be.sit front¬ 
benchers of both parties could be a dis¬ 
tinct improvement on the present 
government. .And the real prospect of 
power for the first time in more than 
15 years should bt tempting enough to 
smooth, for a time at least, the substan¬ 
tial differences between the two parties. 

Mr Lynch has until 1974 before he 
has to go ito the country. The signs 
were that he did not plan to do so 
l)efore June, 1973. But »the new chal¬ 
lenge may cx)nvince him that he would 
be wise to have an election soon, while 
he is at the height of hb populaiUy 
in the party and in the country, rather 
than wait for the opposition’s new¬ 
found unity to mature. 
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B4700 Systems... B3700 Systems... B2700 Systems... MCP V 


Bunxxighs announces 
thiee power&il ccMiqniter soies 
and a fiftti m^r advance 
in system scrftware 


Imix)rtanl news for every user of medium-scale computer 
systems. Burroughs 7(K) Syst ems family is expanding, with - 

More powerful and productive 
computer systems 

The B4700 Series: Five additional models with uj) to 
100 ^ more input/output |X)tential than current models... 

The B3700 Series: Four new models based on tlie B 47 (X)’s 
proven de^sign . . . with up to 70 % more data processing 
power than Burroughs widely used B35(X) systems . . . 

The B2700 Series: Three models that extend B3500/B35tX) 
series advanced concepts to an even broadei pnee-and- 
tDorformance range. 

These outstanding systems offer you — 

• “Instant maturity “—they accept B3!S()0/B3300 appli¬ 
cation programs, develoj^ed and perfected over six years, 
and execute them at optimum performance levels. 

• Fconomical. modular expansion within a series, and 
from one series to another, without leprogriiming or even 
recompilation. 

• A comprehensive library of program products for major 
savings in program development time and related costs. 

• Powerful FORTRAN, COBOL and BASIC compilers 
. . . plus advanced software for remote job entry, data 


communications and data base management. 

• Automatic multiprograming under MCP control... sys¬ 
tem self-regulation ... virtual memory ... dynamic alloca¬ 
tion of resources . . . and other results-oriented features 
develoixid and proven by Burroughs. 

• Parallel multiprograming and shared disk file processing. 

• Data communications processors for greater efficiency 
and line-handling capacity. 

• Powerful terminal systems for application in business, 
industry, finance and government. 

A more powerful and productive 
master control program 

Tests indicate that MCP V increases throughput iier- 
formanco 10 to *J)% both for new systems and currently 
installed systems. MCP V is now available for every 
Burroughs medium system. Based on more than six years’ 
successful field experience, MCP V confirms Burroughs 
leadership in control program technology. 

Burroughs puts you ahead with cost/effective systems 
that do more and cost less to install, program and use . . . 
keeps you ahead with s3^stems that keep on doing more 
and costing less as they expand to meet growth and change 
in your data processing of)erations. 
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IT*/ AQOUT TimE UJE GOT inTPODUCEO! 


Who are we?‘Cii is the French computer manufacturer. In the past five 
years, Cii, backed by major industrial groups such as Thomson, C.G.E. 
and Schneider, has devoted considerable R & D resources as well as 
large-scale industrial investments to the launching of new series, 
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It doesn't exactly help to get them loved 
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South Africa _ 

Back to 

Boerehaat _ 

FROM OUR SOUTH AFRICA CORRESPONDENT 

As police continued to batter anti- 
apaztheid students into bruised submis¬ 
sion this week, it became apparent that 
this was more tlian just another repres¬ 
sive incident. It was the culmination of 
a chain of events, linking back through 
the campaign against English-speakers, 
police raids and the trial of the Angli¬ 
can Dean of Johannesburg, which indi¬ 
cates that the government is under¬ 
taking a fundamental shift of direction. 
In short, it means that the prime 
minister, Mr John Vorster, has aban¬ 
doned his brief experiment with ver- 
ligte (enlightened) policies. He has 
swung hard over to the right and is 
he.ading now on a course of unvar¬ 
nished domination and authori¬ 
tarianism. 

Within a year the whole atmosphere 
of South Africa has changed. In the 
sou them winter of 1971 all was 
optimism and there was an exciting 
whiff of change in the air. Dialogue 
was the in-thing and two bold instances 
of it set the whole country abuzz: a 
large multiracial conference at a 
specially integrated airport hotel out¬ 
side Johannesburg, and the remarkable 
visit last August by President Banda of 
Malawi, which literally swept white 
South Africans off their feet. There 
was talk of talks witli Ghana and the 
Ivory Coast, and the foreign minister 
flew to Madagascar to sign a trade 
pact. With the launching of Zululand 
under the outspoken Chief Gatsha 
Buthelezi, even some of the most scep¬ 
tical liberals began to think things 
might really be on the move at last, 
and that when Mr Vorster spoke of 
“ multinationalism ” it was really a 
cunning politician’s euphemism for 
multiracialism. 

But all that seems vep^ remote now 
as the police unleash their stormtrooper 
campaign to a chorus of approval from 
the Nationalist government, the party 
press and especially Mr Vorster him¬ 
self. What caused the change, it seems, 
was the fact that the government began 
losing scats to the opposition United 
party. Nine had fallen at the general 
election of April, 1970, but this did not 
cau^ any immediate alarm. The 
Nationalists were inclined to dismiss it 
as a temporary setback due to com¬ 
placency after nearly a quarter of a 
century in power. When more fell at 
the provincial elections later that year 


they !)cgan to sit up and take notice. 

But the real crunch came with a 
by-election last April when there was a 
12.6 per cent swing to the United party 
in the safe Nationalist seat of Brakpan, 
cutting it to a marginal. This threw 
the Nationalist party leadership into a 
turmoil of self-recrimination, especially 
as the analyses indicated that the swing 
had been caused not so much by any 
attraction towards the United party 
as by disillusionment with the 
Nationalists. 

It was .soon to become apparent 
what conclusion all this self- 
examination had reached. With another 
by-election test looming in the farming 
area of Oudtshoorn, the Nationalists 
reverted to the most primeval of all 
their tactics — a campaign raising the 
ancient cry that the English-.speaking 
community was guilty of Boerehaat — 
literally, hating the Boers. The tactic 
paid off hand.somely, with the 
Nationalists .scoring a big increase in 
their Oudtshoorn majority. This was 
the decisive event that confirmed Mr 
Vorster on his new course. 

The tone of speeches in parliament 
reflected the change of tack. Verligte 
speakers faded into the background 
and verkramptes (the diehards) moved 
to the fore. Attacks on the lone Pro¬ 
gressive, Mrs Helen Suzman, became 
markedly sharper and more menacing. 
Significantly, Mr P. W. Botha, leader 
of the Nationalist party in the Cape 
—traditionally the base of its more 
liberal wing—stood out prominently 
in the Boerehaat campaign. All mention 
of the outward-looking policy cea.sed. 

Then came the drive to subdue the 
protesting students, and the prime 
minister’s personal approval of ihe 
violence used. “If the police had 
not acted in this way, then I would 


have been personally disappointed in 
them,” he said after the first baton 
charge when students were beaten up 
and chased into the nave of St George’s 
Anglican cathedral in Capetown on 
June 2nd. More baton charges followed 
there and in Johannesburg. All out¬ 
door assemblies have been banned 
throughout most ct the country and a 
total of nearly 600 students has been 
arrested. It has all amounted to a 
massive demon.stration of authoritative 
toughness, giving sharp definition to 
the new image the government wants 
to project. 

But the rea.sons for this change run 
deeper than a mere electoral tactic. It 
is ba.sically an authoritarian response 
to the government’s crumbling situa¬ 
tion. On all side.s its policies are run¬ 
ning into trouble. The bantustan 
(homelands) policy is failing to sepa¬ 
rate the races physically to any 
appreciable extent and instead is 
simply providing political platforms for 
some uncomfortably outspoken African 
leaders. The Coloured Council—the 
forum for those of mixed blood—like¬ 
wise has become a focus of dissent. The 
movement towards a common front 
of all non-white groups is growing 
rapidly. The economy is being stifled 
by industrial apartheid. 

In other words, apartheid is 
approaching a crisis point at which it 
must either be transformed or be more 
harshly held in place by sheer force. 
The verligte experiment represented 
an attempt to begin a process of 
gradual adaptation. But the grassroots 
resistance it encountered in the party, 
and its electoral risks, appear to have 
frightened the leadership into switch¬ 
ing to the alternative. It is a switch 
that bodes ill for the prospects of 
peaceful change in South Africa. 
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Vietnam _ 

The bombing 
takes its toll 

FROM OUR SAIGON CORRESPONDENT 

It now seems clear that the American 
blockade and bombardment of North 
Vietnam are seriously affecting its 
capacity to nourish the offensive in 
the south. Intelligence sources in 
Saigon say the blockade has been 
completely successful in stopping arms 
shipments to North Vietnamese ports, 
although small boats are still bringing 
in some supplies from China along the 
coast. The railway lines from China 
are impassable after the destruction of 
more than 30 bridges and tunnels, and 
the line south from Hanoi is also out 
of action. Several of North Vietnam's 
major oil depots have been severely 
damaged, and a number of truck 
repair and maintenance yards have 
been destroyed. As for the roads, how¬ 
ever, American air force officers say 
that the North Vietnamese are still 
able to fill in the craters and repair 
the bridges fairly quickly. 


imUtNATIONAL KBFORT 

Several power stations supplying 
plants connected with the war effort 
have been put out of action, including 
the big new Lang Chi hydroelectric 
station 63 miles north-west of Hanoi. 
North Vietnam has acknowlexlged that 
the bombing has caused severe 
economic problems, and it claims that 
many civilians have been killed and 
hospitals and .schools 'hit. 

The Americans deny this, and pro¬ 
duce photographs showing that their 
new bomb.s guided by laser beams and 
television hit their targets with great 
accuracy. In the attack on the Lang 
Chi power plant, for example, bombs 
were steered through the roof of the 
generator house without damaging the 
dam and spillway only 100 yards off. 
The B-52 attack on oil facilities near 
Haiphong was also a precision job. 
The American argument is that at 
least some of the hospitals and schools 
that have been damaged have l>een hit 
by the falling Sam missiles and anti¬ 
aircraft shells sent up by the North 
Vietnamese themselves. Of the i,4(X) 
Sams launched since March 30th, only 
16 have scored hits. The South Viet¬ 
namese who were accidentally bombed 


THE BooffbuiEr jum 



Precision in the north . . . 



. . . and inaccuracy in the south 


with napalm last week were victims not 
of an American but of a South Viet¬ 
namese error. 

The Americans claim that they have 
inflicted as much damage on North 
Vietnam’s war potential in the past two 
months as during any 12-month period 
of the 1965-68 bomfnng. This has been 
achieved with far fewer sorties and a 
much lower tonnage of explosives 
because of the new bombs. In the 
earlier campaign, for example, the 
Americans sent 1,000 sorties against 
the Thanh Hoa railway bridge and lost 
30 planes—but failed to knock out the 
bridge. On May i3lh this year the 
bridge was destroyed at the first 
attempt without the loss of an aircraft. 

Intelligence sources say the oil 
shortage is l>eginning to affect supplies 
to communist troops in the Quang Tri 
and Hue battle zone. But the Kontuin 
and An Loc fronts are little affected 
because they had ample supplies before 
the blockade began. Anyway, the cur¬ 
rent lull in the south is not attributed 
to supply difficulties. It may be due in 


John Paul Vann 



When John Paul Vann was serving as 
an American military adviser in the 
Mekong delta 10 years ago he saw 
things that his superiors did not want 
to know- notably that the communists 
were gaining strength and that the South 
Vietnamese army was in deep trouble. 
His perceptive and detailed reports to 
Genera) Harkins in Saigon .::nded up in 
the wastepaper basket, but through 
friends like David Halberstam of the 
New York Times he was able to warn 
the American public where the situa¬ 
tion wa.s leading. His prospects of 
pTOinotion were ruiined, and he retired 
from the army in 196;^ to lecture on 
Vietnam. 

But to the dismay of the doves Mr 
Vann did not join the anti-war move¬ 
ment. Although he continued to criticise 
the way things were being done in 


Vietnam he still argued for continued 
American support. And in 1965 he him¬ 
self returned to Vietnam as a civilian 
adviser, still outspoken about the 
excessive use of artillery and bombing, 
but with a deep personal commitment 
to help to win a war which he believed 
was .still winnable—and worth winning. 

In his most recent post as senior 
advi.ser in the and military region, 
the art'll including the central high- 
la nd.s, Mr Vann mastenninded the 
defence of Konium. His energy and 
courage became legendary. He slept in 
insecure hamlets to hnd out what was 
going on, and when American advisers 
were trapped in the fall of Tan Canh 
he took his own lielicopter in under 
hea\7 fire to rc.scuc them. On June 
9th, a few miles outside Kontum, his 
helicopter was shot down in flames and 
Mr Vann became the highest American 
official to die in the Vietnam war. 
Tributes came from the White House 
and President Thieu—and, in a way, 
from Hanoi: there were special awards 
to the North Vietnamese troops who 
shot him down. 

Although an exceptional man, Mr 
Vann did represent a type of American 
found in many parts of Vietnam—the 
official who has returned voluntarily to 
undertake a hazardous assignment in 
the provinces. To some extent these 
men are lured by the challenge. But 
many of them share Mr Vann's feeling 
of identification with the South Viet¬ 
namese, and a sense of duty to help 
them win through. 
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The power of the sun. 

Atomic energy. 

IHl IS helping to put it 
to use generating electricity 
here on earth 

WeVe built a 460,000 KW , 
atomic pressure vessel 
and 780,000 KW pressure 
vessel and containment vessel 
for the Fukushima plant of the 
Tokyo Electric Power Company. 
And abroad, we’ve delivered 
two 1 , 100,000 KW reactor 
pressure vessels for 
the U.S. and a 750,000 KW 
vessel in Sweden 
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IHI 


The earth gives us coal, oil, 
natural gas and water to convert 
into electrical energy And to help 
meet the increasing demand for 
electnc power, IHl 1$ building 
larger capacity, higher temperature 
and higher pressure boilers 
Recently, IHl has manufactured 
a 1,950 t/h super critical pressure j 
boiler for the Tokyo Electnc Power 
Company. IHI has also received orders 
for another 1,950 t/h super critical 
pressure boiler for the Tokyo 
Electric Poiiver Company and 
a 1,780 t/h one for the Kansai 
Electnc Power Compjmy. 
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Saipem knows how to control 

the sea 



SAIPEM is never overwhelmed 

by the elements. No ocean is too deep. 

No desert is barren enough. 

That’s our job - to work where we have 
to work, under any conditions. 


Onshore and offshore drilling operations. 
Pipelines for oii and natural gas. Underwater 
pipelines and offshore works. Erection of 
petrochemical plants and refineries. 


SniPEM 


A Company of tha ENI Group 
sxxjor San Donato Miianaaa (Italy) 
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part to the heavy casualties sustained 
by North Vietnamese units. But there 
Is evidence that reserve forces are now 
being brought in. The focus of the 
offensive may now shift to the Mekong 
delta. It is known that the communists 
have increased the number of troops 
irtfiltrating into the area. 

America and China _ 

Kissinger rides 
again _ 

There are some logical reasons why Mr 
Henry Kissinger should be off to 
Peking again, and some bizarre but 
just credible theories. The coolest 
explanation for his pre-announced 
departure on what sounds like a slow 
boat to China—he arrives on Mon¬ 
day—is that the Chinese want to know 
what Mr Brezhnev and Mr Nixon 
said to each other in Moscow last 
month and have suininoned Mr Kis¬ 
singer to tell them. And while he is 
there he can conveniently fill them in 
on his conversations with the Japanese 
last weekend (see page 17). 

A higher-temperature explanation of 
Wednesday’s surprise announcement 
is that the Chinese called for Mr Kis¬ 
singer to gi\^e them reassurances about 
the limits of the American bombing of 
North Vietnam. Only two days earlier 
the C’hinese foreign ministry had issued 
a statement asserting that the Ameri¬ 
cans had steadily expanded the 
.sphere of bombing up to areas close to 
the Chincsc-Vietnamesp border” and 
that tliis action was “ threatening the 
security of China.” The last time China 
used that phrase about its security was 
wlien the South Vietnamese army went 
into Laos in February, 1971. But China 
took no action then, and the Ameri¬ 
cans are not sending ground troops into 
North Vietnam now. 

'I'he White House press secretary, 
Mr Ziegler, told newsmen that Mr Kis¬ 
singer’s five-day visit had been agreed 
upon within the pa.st month and its 
date fixed “in the last 10 days.” This 
piece of news opens up the possibility 
that it was the Americans rather than 
the Chinese who initiated the visit, and 
not only to reassure the Chinese that 
their border was safe. The reappearance 
of Mr Kissinger in Peking while the 
outcome of the current North Vietna¬ 
mese offensive is still undecided may be 
part of the -American psychological 
warfare campaign to undermine North 
Vietnam’s faitli in its allies. The Rus¬ 
sians may be hoping to exploit this 
“ collusion *’ between Peking and 
Washington by sending their president, 


INTERNATIONAL REPORT 

Mr Podgorny, to Hanoi. But tlien Mr 
Podgorny himself was clinking glasses 
with Mr Nixon in Moscow last month. 

The most improbable explanation of 
the Kissinger trip jests on the slender 
evidence of a report in a Hongkong 
newspaper on Tuesdav that communist 
cadres had been alerted for “ a serious 
statement about the health of Chair¬ 
man Mao.” Any foreigner, and Mr 
Kissinger abo\'e all, would be the un- 
likeliest of deathbed companions for 
Mao Tsc-tung. But it is just remotely 
conceivable that in the throes of a 
succession struggle within China one 
.side would try to play the American 
card. I’he impossible 1ms happened in 
China beiore. 

India _ 

Letter than thou 

FROM OUR INDIA CORRESPONDENT 

Ihe liidicals in India’s Congress party 
who united to expel its right-wing 
leaders three years ago are now at each 
other's throats. Former socialists are 
piqued by the jjreference Mrs Gandhi 
lias shown to former rornnmnists. 
'Ihese cx-coniniunists include one 
cabinet minister, Mr Mohan 
Kuinaramangalam, several junioi 
ministers, tlie most important of 
the party's three eeiieral secretaries, 
and the new chief minister of Orissa. 
Only one job, that of a junior minister, 
has gone to a fomicr socialist. 

Mr Chandrashekhar, the best 
known member of the ex-socialist 
group, expres.sed his growing disen¬ 
chantment with the ex-comniLinists in 
a recent article in the magazine Young 
India, in which he accused them of 
operating as a clique with the eventual 
aim of capturing the Congress partv 
apparatus. He is also irked by their 
claim that they enjoy the confidence 
of the prime minister because they 
alone are loyal to Congre.ss ideology. 
These sharp comments reflect growing 
differences over policies. Although they 
make common cause on the subject of 
land reform, Mr Chandrashekhar and 
his friends believe that Mrs Gandhi’s 
government lacks the will to honour 
the party’s pledges to curb monopolies. 

The former communists have their 
reservations, too. But the curious thing 
is that their current emphasis is on 
speeding up economic growth rather 
than on a battle about the ownership 
of industry. They argue that productive 
forces should be allowed to grow* 
because growth alone can meet the im¬ 
mediate problems of inflation and 
unemployment. This pragmatism suits 
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Mrs Gandhi. But it has provoked 
indignant comments from Mr Ku- 
inaraniangalam’s old communist 
colleagues as well as from Mr Chandra- 
shekhar's friends. This is an important 
reason why the prime minister is in¬ 
creasingly angry^ with the fonner 
socialists. She suspcct.s that they are 
interested more in headlines than in 
radicalism. 

Philippines _ 

They won't 
believe the lady 

FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN MANILA 

Was ever a president so persistently and 
rudely abused as Mr Marcels of the 
Philippines ? It seems he can do noth¬ 
ing right and nothing lie says is 
believed. Last week the chairman of 
the convention now drawing up a 
new constitution demanded that the 
president should give him a document 
of renunciation solemnly vc>wing that 
neither he, his wife nor his near rela¬ 
tions would seek U* be chief executive 
of the Philippines after 197;^, when the 
next election is due. 

The president’s riposte was that he 
had already made many j>ublic state¬ 
ments clearly declaring that neither he 
nor liis wife had any political ambitions 
beyond their current term in Mala- 
caiiang F^alacc. Since no one has 
accepted them at face value, what 
Lise w'OLild a document <»f renuncia¬ 
tion be ^ riie immediate result, of 
course, was to intensify tlie belief that 
Mr Marcos is dodging the issue. 

'Fhe president and his wife have 
bought themselves an old colonial 
mansion on the P.tsig river and arc 
furnishing it to sei've as a town bouse 
for their retirement. Rut the publicity 
given to this move convinced their 
critics that it w'as another confidence 
trick. Sliort of quitting the job right 
now, or slitting their own throats, noth¬ 
ing they say or do will make people 
believe that they have no intention of 
perpetuating their jjow^er. 



Mrs Marcos is right behind him 
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The suspicion, however, centres not 
sfj much on the pre-sidcnt as on his 
wife. It is the possibility that she might 
turn her good looks, and her delight at 
being a public figure, to her own politi¬ 
cal advantage that seems to strike terror 
in people’s hearts. A first lady must 
play sccorid fiddle. In the feudal 
Philippines there is no sentimentality 
attached to a rags-to-riches social 
climb, and Mrs Marcos’s elevation from 
barrio beauty to first lady is considered 
an oflfence against social order. 

Africa _ 

Don't forget 
Burundi _ 

This year’s summit meeting of the 
Organisation of African Unity, which 
opened in Morocco’s capital Rabat on 
Monday, has shown rather more unity 
than most of its predecessors. The main 
issues under discussion have concerned 
the struggle for the wlhte-ruled terri¬ 
tories in the south, and the perennial 
problem in the Middle East. On 
Wedne.sday the OAU passed resolu¬ 
tions increasing its financial 
contribution to the southern guerrilla 
movements by a half and supporting 
Egypt’s position against Israel. I'hc 
record num‘I>er of so heads of state 
attending the meeting testifies to the 
calm of most of the continent. Only 
one country, Malawi, is boycotting the 
conference. 

Malawi’s absence marks the death 
of its brainchild, dialogue witli South 
Africa. The dialogue issue, which 
dominated last year’s meeting, has 
.suffered several reverses since then. 
Although President IIouphouet-Boigny 
of the Ivorv C.'oast remains well 
disposed to the idea, he has avoided 
the subject since the rejection of his 
f)ro})(>sals at least year's conference, 
l.esotlio has hardened its attitude con¬ 
siderably. So, publicly at lea.st, has the 
new government in Madagascar. The 
military regime in (rhana which seized 
jiower in January is forthrightly 
opposed In it. If not dead, the issue 
has entered a phase of prolonged sus- 
pendeci animation. 

But the guenilla mnwincnis opposed 
to w})ite rule in the south seem to be 
gailining a bit of momentum. The 
mo^t 'uni>ortant event, if it is nut into 
effect, was tiie announcement last week 
that two of the Angolan gueirilla 
movements have decided to sink their 
differences and unite in opposition to 
the Portuguese. I'lie Zambian-based 
Popular Movement f(u the Liberation 
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of Angola (MPLA) and the Zaire- 
based National Front for the Liberation 
of Angola (FNLA) have gone their 
separate ways for several years. Not 
only have they spurned co-operation ; 
the MPLA has even been denied the 
use of Zairian territory as a base for 
its operations. 

Zaire’s President Mobutu has pre¬ 
ferred to harbour only the near- 
dormant FNLA, whose lack of blood- 
lust has conveniently posed no threat 
to discreet improvements in relations 
between Portugal and Zaire. Guerrilla 
movements the world over show a 
stronger tendency to divide than to 
unite, so the reported rapprochement 
may come to nothing. But if President 
Mobutu now allows MPLA guerrillas 
to infiltrate into Angolan territory 
across Zaire’s border the Portuguese 
might be faced with a more serious 
war on a wider front. 

For several years OAU meetings 
were overshadowed by the horrors of 
the Nigerian civil war. This year there 
is another tragedy in Africa—the 
massacre.s in Burundi—yet at mid¬ 
week there had been no debate on the 
matter at the conference. The danger 
is that sensitivity about the internal 
affairs of member states could prevent 
the OAU from doing what it can to 
contain the slaughter—^whirh is now 
thought to have claimed more than 
100,000 lives—and to send assistance 
to those who are .still living. It is bad 
enough that the events have been all 
but overlooked by most of the world ; 
they certainly should not pass 
unnoticed in Africa itself. 

f^ambia _ 

Let them wear 
crackers _ 

FROM OUR LUSAKA CORRESPONDENT 

Having watched its foreign exchange 
evaporating for i8 months, the Zam¬ 
bian government lia.s taken drastic 
action to curb imports and try to 
prevent a furtlicr slide in the roserv^es. 
riic immediate result has been to dis- 
ruj)i commerce and industry. A month 
of hapliazard import controls has so 
exasperated local businessmen that 
they have warned the government that 
the regulations could lead to the 
closure of factories and a wave of 
uneinplovment. Few busine.ssmcn 
question the need for import controls, 
but the apparently indiscriminate 
method'*’ in which these have been 
applied have made the business con> 
munity doubt whether the government 


knows what it is doing. 

Applications for imported goods 
which were obviously essential have 
been rejected. Some applications, once 
approved, have been subsequently can¬ 
celled and firms have found themselves 
unable to claim goods which have 
actually arrived in the country even 
though they have already been paid 
for. The government’s trade depart¬ 
ment has turned down an application 
by one company to import 150 tons 
of insecticide needed to help the 
veterinary' department’s programme to 
eradicate the deadly tsetse fly. Applica¬ 
tions for hospital equipment and spares 
for copper mining machinery have 
also 'been rejected. One firm was 
refused permission to import women’s 
brassieres, yet on the same day it 
received a permit to buy Christmas 
crackers. Even more bewildering was 
the trade department’s rejection of 
applications to import goods from 
China at a time when the government 
was trying to coerce businessmen to 
buy Chinese goods to meet its com¬ 
mitments under the Tan-Zaxn railway 
agreement. 

The import muddle is likely to be 
a temporary one. But its cause, 
dwindling foreign exchange, will be 
more difficult to overcome. The 
reserves, which stood at £i89m in 
January', 1971, have now fallen to 
about £59ni. Although the govern- 
iTient’s own economists gave warning 
18 months ago that major restrictions 
would have to be introduced, little was 
done until this year—and then in such 
a rush that it produced, in the words 
of one prominent businessman, 

ineffable chaos.” 

I’he reserves are still reasonably 
high but there is as yet no sign that 
the decline has been halted. The main 
problem is that the government is 
trying to carry out an extensive 
development programme at a time 
when the world market price of cop¬ 
per—which accounts for 95 per cent 
of Zambia’s exports—has slumped. In 
addition, Zambia has been l>uying 
quantities of defence equipment. 
The business community has been 
urging the government to allow the 
importation of more goods from South 
Africri ; these are both cheaper and 
more readily available. President 
Kaunda’s administration is reluctant 
to become too heavily dependent on 
the white south. Nevertheless, there 
has been some easing of restrictions on 
South African goods. Although 
Zambia’s economy remains basically 
healthy, the country must still face a 
long period of financial stringency. 
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If you have trouble in pronouncing 
our name — don't try, just spell it 
out —■ BASF, one of the largest 
companies in the world. Although 
you may not have heard of us, our 
products are well known. It is almost 
certain that each day every man, 
woman and child in this country will 
benefit from the use of materials 
developed and manufactured by 
BASF Products technologically ad¬ 
vanced to make industry more 
efficient and more profitable, pro¬ 
ducts designed to make life easier 
and more enjoyable. 


BASF 




part of your way of life 





Behind the 5.000 
and more BASF 
products used 
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manufacture, is 
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and reliable 
technical and 
commercial 
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and protecting \ 
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BASF have a 
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living standards, 
and are part of 
your way of life. 
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WHDIlWOlF-SIIORfRIG 
MAKESIW SIMKE... 



ITS NEWS YOU WMir TO 
SHOUT IN SECRET. 


The world will learn in its 
own good time. But certain 
people need to know at once. 
What is needed is fast, aintrolled, 
person-to-person contact- 
anywhere, any time. 

Cable and Wireless have 
the system to match the situa¬ 
tion. Everything from satellite 
communic'ations, telephone and 
telegraph to your own private 
circuit for voice or data trans¬ 
mission under striftest security. 

Nation to nation, ship to 
shore, Cable and Wireless are the 
communications experts. 

To get in touch w'ith people 


in the way which suits you best, 
first get in touch with us. We 
have the system, and the 
experience, to match your needs. 

'rhe Cable and W'ireless 
Group of Companies and 
Associates with offices around 
the world. 

Head Office: Mercury House, 
Theobalds Road, 

London WCIX8RX. 


€cable& 

WIRELESS 

THE BIG LINK 
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American Survey 


One man, one vote roils on 


What has been called the “ reapportion- 
rnenit revoluition ” has been rolling on 
for nearly a year in the United States 
and is now almost complete. I'his 
autumn, for tthe first 'time, meiiibers 
of the House of Representatives will 
all be elected from distriots which 
satisfy the Supreme Court’s insistence 
that each man’s vote must be worth as 
much as another’s, that is, that within 
each state every congressional district 
luuist be equal in population to every 
other one. Not until 1981, after the 
next census, will the state legislatures 
have the duty (it is often a plea-sure 
as well) of again redrawing constitu- 
cncy boundaries for elections to 
Congress and the legislatures. 

The one man, one vote requirernent, 
first laid down in 1964 and later made 
more exacting, is supposed to guarantee 
fair repreisentation. But many feel tliat 
k is only a first step toward a goal 
whidi will not be reached as long as 
party majorities in the state legislatures 
and partisan state judges can draw the 
boundaries as they like without mee«t- 
mg standards of compactness and 
respect for communities. Indeed, the 
insistence on numerical equality pro¬ 
vides justification of a sort for the 
f)i2arrely shaped districts—one is 
described as resembling a snake with 
stomach-ache—^which can be so 
rewarding politically. 

One Representative who is sure that 
^he has been victimised by a male- 
dominated legislature is Mrs Bella 
'^hzug, a freeman Democrat who is a 
crusader for peace and women’s rights. 
Her 19th district in lower Manhattan 
^'^rnply disappeared when the Repub¬ 
lican majority in the New York State 
f egislature r^rew district boundaries 
this spring with the help of conserva¬ 
tive Democrats. Her constitueiiits were 
divided up among those of three male 
iJomocrats. Mrs Abmg will he fighting 


the only liberal among them, Repre¬ 
sentative William Ryan, next week for 
the Democratic nomination in his 
enlarged 20th district. Republicans and 
conservative Democrats are enjoying 
the sight of these two liberals at each 
other’s throats. They are not unique, 
even in New York City. Up in the 
Bronx Representatives James ScJfieuer 
and Jonathan Bingham, lx)th liberals, 
are pitted against each other in the nev/ 
22nd district, while Mr Allard Loewen- 
.stein, whose former district was flooded 
with Republicans, is trying to get back 
into Congress by taking on the veteran 
conservative, Representative John 
Rooney, in Brooklyn’s 14'th district. 

The danger to incumbents is plainest 
in the states where population did not 
grow as rapidly as tlie average between 
i960 and 1970 and which, as a result, 
are losing Representatives : New York 



R9distrieted m/t; Abzug, Scheu^r 


(two), Pennsy'ilvania (two) and seven 
smaller states (one each). But this is 
only the beginning. The days when 
movements of population within a state 
could be disregarded went out oi the 
window in 1964 also. 

If redistricting (as redistribution of 
seats is called) were done nationally, 
each of the 435 Congressmen, ideally, 
would represent 467,000 people. As 
it is done state by state, fairly wide 
variations from this mean will persist. 
But within states variations from the 
ideal are allowed to be only slight. 
California (which, incidentally, is gain¬ 
ing five seats) will never again be able 
to have one district with 500,000 more 
people in it than are in its smallest dis¬ 
trict. Florida had inequities nearly as 
gross. And most of the states have 
experienced uneven growth and heavy 
internal migration, mucli of it towards 
•the suburbs and a good deal of it away 
from the centres of urban areas. The 
exj)ans'ion of the .suburbs oft'ered the 
Republicans an opportunity, but one 
which they could not always seize 
because they controlled fewer state 
governments than the Democrats. 


The law courts have been doing 
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brisk buKinesfi, either because rthe staites 
were unaiblc to produce a plan in time 
{as in Illinois and California) or 
l^ecause their j>lans were challenged as 
discriniinaitory. In Texas a court has 
imposed a solution which would result 
in the state's first urbaii-dominated 
delegation to Congress. In Georgia 
Negroes ajjpealed against a redraw¬ 
ing of districts Which would split 
Atlanta's black community, postponing 
the time when the city could send a 
Negio to C'ongress. 

“ One man, one vote ” has not elimi¬ 
nated the old Adam in most jx>liticians. 
'The ancient art of gerrymandering— 
the shaping of districts to serve the 
designs of those in p^ower—still flou¬ 
rishes. Mrs Abzug ib not the only 
victim. The Democrats in Virginia 
paired Republicans in two con.stitu- 
encies, leading Representative Poff 
(who earlier this year turned down a 
chance to sit on the Supreme Court) 
to give up his .political career. 

Other good men have been faced 
with hard choices. In West Virginia 
Mr Ken Hechler, long a vigorous critic 
of the state’s main industry, coal, 
was forced out of his own district 
and, to stay in Congress, had to 
take on and defeat one of his Demo¬ 
cratic colleagues. In Illinois the 
Republicans liave played the same trick 
on another liberal Democrat, Mr 
Abner Mikva. Put in the same inner- 
city constituency as a black Democrat, 
he derided to chance his luck in a 
suburban area. Mr Mikva said that 
he could not risk depriving Chicago, 
which has a huge Negro population, 
of one of its two black Congressmen. 
But the real risk may have been that 
Mr Mikva would lose the fight. 

Partisanship is not always in the 
ascendant. There is often a fellow feel¬ 
ing among incumbents. In Illinois, 
where the congressional delegation is 
evenlv split bettween Democrats and 
Republicans, its members suggested a 
redistricting j^lan Which would have 
kept them all safe. But this was .set 
aside for a “remap” {ordered by a 
Republican-dominated court) which 
comes close to guaranteeing the 
Rcpmbljf.ans three new seats. 

Sometimes parties pjunish their own 
meml>ers who do not hew the party 
line. In .Maryland Representative Sar¬ 
banes, who heat his local Democratic 
organisation two years ago, was given 
a giant-killing jol) ; he w^as put in the 
same clistrlcL as Repre.sentative Gar- 
matz, the powerful Democratic 
chairman of the Merchant Marine 
Committee in tlic Hou.se of Representa¬ 
tives. But providence stepped in. Mr 


Gannatz stunned everyone by 
deciding to retire. In Massadhusetits 
Mrs Louise Day Hicks has not been 
so lucky ; she has lost the most loyal 
Boston sections of her district and has 
been given, instead, .suburbs where her 
narrow views are less |X)pular. 

Some of the black Representatives 
feared that similar fates awaited them. 
But the state legislatures have done 
nothing so foolish. Indeed, in Houston, 
Texas, a largely black congressional dis¬ 
trict has been created specially for Mrs 
Barbara Jordan, a Negro who is now 
in the .stale legislature. 

The exccsse.s of gerrymandering 
which have accompanied the full 
application of the rule of one man, 
one vote ought to spur Congress to pa.ss 
legislation, which has been hanging 
about for years, requiring election dis¬ 
tricts to be compact and contiguous 
and to try' to follow community lines. 
Jhit the political rewards in gerry¬ 
mandering are .so important to bodi 
parlies that it may have to be left to 
the Supreme Court to complete the 
rcapportionment revolution. 


Justice filled 

At last President Nixon has an Attorney 
(General again after the bitterest and 
most drawn-out battle over a cabinet 
appointment that anyone can remem¬ 
ber. Mr Richard Kleindienst was 
nominated to head the Department of 
Justice last February, when Mr John 
Mitchell left to run Mr Nixon’s cam¬ 
paign for re-election. While Democratic 
Senators had little sympathy with Mr 
Kleindienst’s conservative philosophy 
and strict approach to questions of law 
and order, they felt that a President 
should be allowed to exercise his own 
judgment when choosing his close 
advisers. Therefore the nomination was 
about to be confirmed, with compara¬ 
tively little difficulty, when Mr Jack 
Anderson, the columnist, alleged that 
Mr Kleindienst, while Deputy Attorney 
General, had been concerned in the 
out-of-court settlement of an anti-trust 
case against the International Tele¬ 
phone and Telegraph Corporation ; 
this was supposedly linked with a large 
contribution from the company towards 
the expenses of the coming Republican 
party convention. ITT naturally denied 
that there was any such link and Mr 
Kleindienst, insisting that he had not 
been involved in the settlement (nego¬ 
tiated by the anti-trust division of the 
Department of Justice), requested the 
Senate Judiciary Committee to ^lold 
further hearings on his, nomination. 

These left many qv^tiojns un^ 



answered, both about ITl’ and about 
Mr Kleindienst, but the committee 
decided that there was no proof of 
wrong-doing to justify turning down 
the nomination. Last week the Senate 
agreed, after a long but desultory 
debate. Senator Edward Kennedy led 
the handful of liberal Democrats who 
continued to argue, with the backing 
of the Washington Po.st, that tlie public 
could not be expected to have confi¬ 
dence in the enforcement of the law if 
it was in the hand.s of Mr Kleindienst. 
But only 19 Democrats voted against 
him in the end ; among the 26 who 
joined 38 Republicans to approve the 
appointment were probably some who 
hope that, as Attorney General, Mr 
Kleindienst will give them some more 
sticks to beat the President with in the 
coming election campaign. 

Senator Kennedy and his friends will 
have a chance to bring up the FIT 
affair again when hearings open on 
this week’s nomination of Mr Thomas 
Kauper to head the anti-trust division 
of the department. But they will not 
be able to get very far since Mr Kauper 
was not in the government at that time. 
He comes from the University of 
Michigan ; only 36 years old, he i.s 
highly respected in his field. He 
likely to have a fairly free hand in it, 
since his official boss, Mr Kleindienst, 
would obviously be wise to give anti¬ 
trust matters a wide berth. 
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Jersey unbossed 

Newark, New Jersey 
Last week’s primary election in Ne^^ 
Jersey was overshadowed by the con¬ 
test in California on the same day. But 
the election of 109 Democratic dele* 
gates from this heavily populated area 
to the party’s national convention was 
of considerable importance. Senator 
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Now I have the only 

dcaly747’s fiom London 

to the Sunshine States 
of America. Fly me. 


Tve got a lot going for you to Miami and the 
Sunshine States ot America» with the only dail\ nonstop flights 
from London and our own kind of personal ,s(‘r\ ice. And 
a lot from Miami: I’ve got great connections to all of Florida, 

New C")rleans, Houston, (California, the Caribbean; vou name it. 
Then fly it. 

And right now I have the nice convenience of the 
only daily 747 ’s to Miami. Pick the day you want to go. Then go. £ 

And the beautiful luxury of the great 747 , with 
more cabin room than aiiv airliner in the sky toda>. 

And the 747 extras cn route: first-run movies, * 
muiti'channelled audio entertainment and our international 
courmet cuisine. 

And a refreshing kind of personal service, 
person-tO'person. 

(jive it a go, won’t you.^ Flv my daiU 747 ’s to the 
Suixshine States of America. 

Telephone National Airlines direct, or ring up >our 
travel agent. Tell him Karen sent you. 



SAN FRANUMO 
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McGovern, gaining his first victory in 
a northern industrial state, won 71 
of the delegates. Only 10 went to 
Senator Hubert Humphrey and the 
remaining 28 are uncommitted. 

In New Jersey the McGovern work¬ 
ers had two aims. They had to collect 
enough delegates to boost their 
candidate’s chance of getting the 
party’s nomination in Miami. They 
had also to convince their critics with¬ 
in the party that Mr McGovern could 
carry the state against the Republicans 
in November should he become the 
nominee (in 1968 the Republican presi¬ 
dential candidate won New Jersey by 
a margin of only 68,000 votes). 

Ihis meant defeating, but not 
antagonising, delegates put up by the 
old-style party bosses, most of whom are 
the antithesis of the McGovern faith¬ 
ful. Even though the Senator’s sweep 
in the primary indicates that the old 
machines are no longer as powerful as 
before in New Jersey, their failure to 
support their party’s candidate could 
still prevent the Democrats winning the 
state in November. But when it comes 
to practical politics the McGovern 
workers showed that they were no 
naive idealists. They stressed to the 
delegates pledged to other candidates 
that, win or lose on June 6th, the 
important thing was to work together 
for victory in November. 

New jersey was ideal territory for 
Senator Humphrey. It is a state where 
organised labour is strong, where there 
is a large black popuh.tion and where 
the party’s machines were working in 
his favour. But Mr Humphrey’s organi¬ 
sation was badly run and inept. While 
the top labour leaders in the state 
wanted to endorse him their followers 
were not so enthusiastic. Some 22 of 
the delegates pledged to Senator 
McGovern were trade union ofiicials. 

Mr Humphrey also lost standing in 
the Negro community when Mr 
Kenneth Gibson, the black mayor of 
Newark, a dilapidated city where 
Negroes make up over half the 
popuflation, backed his opponent, Mr 
Gibson’s support came only a week 
before the primary and, while he 
campaigned hard for Senator 
McGovern in the last four days, his 
decision was probably too late to 
iiffect the outcome of the election in 
Newark, where Mr McGovern’s dele¬ 
gates were opposed by those favoured 
by the Democratic organisation with 
all its powers of patronage. But even 
in Newark McGoveni delegates did 
not lose by nearly so large a margin as 
is usual for those who run against the 
bosses. 
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ELECTION 72 

Democrats 
delegate _ 

With only one of this year’s 24 primary 
elections still to come, in New York 
next Tuesday, the Democrats are now 
also completing the process by-which 
delegates to their presidential conven¬ 
tion (at Miami Beach on July loth) 
are chosen in the states that do not 
liave primaries. This year, however, 
both methods are subject to new rules 
laid down after the shambles at the 
last convention in Chicago in 1968. 
These regulations were drawn up by 
a committee headed by Senator Mc- 
(Jovern before he became a presidential 
candidate. They are designed to give 
Democrats at all levels, from the grass 
roots up, a voice in the choice of 
delegates to ihe national convention 
and to ensure that each state delega¬ 
tion shall be roughly representative of 
the various groups of voters in that 
state—young people, women, blacks 
and so on. The confusion to which 
this attempt to put new life into the 
party is giving rise, as it is tried out for 
the first time, is illustrated in the fol¬ 
lowing reports. 

1. Shaken kingmaker 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN CHICAGO 

For nearly two decades Chicago’s 
mayor and Democratic boss, Mr 
Richard Daley, has prized his national 
reputation as a kingmaker when his 
party’s presidential candidates are 
chosen. But in 1972 his position is in 
doubt. Not only has Senator George 
McGovern accumulated so much 
support in primary elections that he 
appears to be almost certain of nomi¬ 
nation on the first ballot at the 
Democratic convention, but suddenly, 
to his fury, Mr Daley has also found 
his own traditional place as chaiiroan 
of the big delegation from Illinois 
being challenged. 

An insurgent group, headed by a 
Chicago alderman, Mr William Singer, 
hauled Mr Daley before an examiner 
appointed by the Democratic National 
Committee, Mr Cecil Poole, a black 
San Franciscan lawyer The charges 
were that the mayor had violated the 
party’s new rules which say that an 
organisation, such as Mr Daley’s 
tightly-run Illinois machine^ cannot 
pick its own people to run for delegate, 
that they must be chosen openly and 
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that the structure of a delegation must 
reflect the demography of a state. 

In the primary on March 21st a 
slate of 58 delegates chosen by Mayor 
Daley was elected from in and around 
Chicago ; they were committed to no 
particular candidate at the convention, 
although it was widely assumed that 
Senator Edmund Muskie of Maine was 
the mayor’s choice. Behind this 
apparent neutrality was Mr Daley’s 
feeling that the large industrial states 
in the tiorth, the “ breadbasket ” of 
Democratic votes, should be free to 
manoeuvre at the convention, exercis¬ 
ing traditional influence not oi.iy on 
the selection of a presidential candidate 
but on the party’s platform and the 
nomination of the vice-presidential 
candidate as well. 

However, the Daley issue has put Mr 
McGovern in a tight spot. If he sup¬ 
ported the challenge by the insurgents, 
he would alienate Mayor Daley, whose 
help he needs badly in the general 
election campaign in the autumn 
against President Nixon. The result has 
been a flurry^ of telephone calls and 
visits to Chicago bv Mr McGovern’s 
chief aides. They .say, in effect, that 
they do not back the challenge and 
presume that the Daley delegates have 
been fairly elected. On the other hand, 
if Mr McGovern is not to lose his 
liberal support he must be at least 
neutral in this intra-party battle ; so 
he will let the Democratic machinery 
decide where justice lies. 

Mr Poole has three choices open to 
him. He could rule that there were no 
violations of party guidelines in the 
selection of delegates. (This course is 
unlikely, since the evidence presented 
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to him shows that the Da]cy organisa¬ 
tion did in fact back individual candi¬ 
dates and, what is more, blacks, women 
and younger voters are inadequately 
represented.) He might also rule that 
there was widespread flouting of the 
rules. This, too, is unlikely, because 
if he takes too strong a position, 
Illinois, with a large delegation, may 
find itself without a v(;ice at the con¬ 
vention, with no time to re-elect or 
reappoint a new delegation. 

What is most likely is that Mr Poole 
and the party chieftains will find that 
irregularities did indeed occur, but that 
there is no need to create a major upset 
by questioning the legitimacy of tlie 
delegation from Illinois. Indeed, they 
will probably point out that the rules 
and procedures are very new and 
should perhaps be modified in future. 

Moreover, by the time the Demo¬ 
cratic credentials committee makes its 
report on the Illinois delegation, it is 
quite pos.sible that Mayor Daley will 
have moved his slate of 39 delegates 
into the McCiovern camp, thereby 
giving the South Dakota Senator more 
than enough votes to be nominated on 
the first ballot. Such a move would 
preserve Mr Daley’s image as a king¬ 
maker and would also cut the ground 
out from under his Illinois challengers, 
mo.st of whom back Mr McC^overn 
anyway. 

2. Open party 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN MINNESOTA 

The Democratic state convention in 
Rochester, Minnesota, split between 
loyalists for the state’s Senator 
Hubert Humphrey and a liberal coali¬ 
tion mostly for Senator (Jeorge, 
McGovern, was a victim not of the old 
closed politics but of the new open 
one.s. It was open at both ends and in 
the middle. The new mles invited 
in an amorphous contingent of militant 
females, old radicals, party regulars 
who wanted to su^^port Mr McGovern 
and those, students especially, who 
had been suckled on the politics of 
confrontation, demonstration and end¬ 
less talk. 

'riie Democratic Farmer-Labour 
party, to use the official name of the 
state Democratic party, boasts of a 
moderate populist heritage and of a 
freedom from bosses, Senator 
Hiirnplirey included. Its traditionalists 
had a majority at the convention and 
had stipulated that any proposal must 
achieve at least 55 per cent of 
the votes if it were to be included in 
the party’s platform (its formal set of 
election jx>licies). None the less, the 


liberal coalition managed to win 
endorsement for such extreme planks 
in the platform as the legalisation of 
marijuana and hashish, unconditional 
amnesty for evaders of conscription and 
approval of marriages between 
homosexuals. At one point, vvhen the 
party officials rammed through a 
recess, in the hope of finishing the 


platform in the party’s state com¬ 
mittee later, the liberal coalition staged 
a demonstration, shouting “No, no, 
no, no, no.” The recess stood but they 
won extra time for more debate. 

The next day police showed up but 
stayed off the convention floor while 
other controversial planks, such as the 
repeal of abortion laws, were shunted 


Rapid disaster 

Last week Rapid City, South Dakota, 
a small, pleasant town of 43,000 people, 
suffered the worst flood to have occur¬ 
red in the United States for 35 years. 
So great was the devastation and the 
dLsruptiun of communications that the 
exact death toll may not be known for 
some days if ever; it looks as if about 
200 people lost their lives and well 
over TOO others are still missing. About 
3,000 more arc homcle.ss; broken 
houses, caravans and motor cars lie 
jumbled together like di.scardcd toys. 

Although there has been an interest- 
ing suggestion that an experiment in 
cloud-seeding conducted by the South 
Dakota School of Mines and 
I’echnology over the Black Hills on the 
day of the flood might have caused the 
disaster, the more probable cause w'as 
a freakish combination of weather con¬ 
ditions. Rain-laden clouds hung over 
the Black Hills (noted for the carvings 
of faces of presidents on Mount Rush- 
morc) instead of drifting eastward, 
while releasing u» inches of rain in 24 
hours on the area. The unprecedented 
deluge of water ru.shed down through 
the dry canyons and small creeks lead¬ 
ing from the hills into Canyon l,ake, 
formed by a dam, above Rapid City. 
Amazingly the dam held up to the 
first roll of water, which went on to 


flood the town, but several hours later 
there came another. By then the dam’s 
spillways were clogged with debris and 
its earthen supports gave way. In 
Rapid City, many people were stranded 
overnight on floating rooftops and 
blazing fires were fed by ruptured gas 
and electricity lines. The entire water 
supply was unusable for several days 
after. 

President Nixon quickly declared 
Rapid City and its surroundings a 
disaster area. What that means in actual 
practice is that those made homeless 
will be able to have rent-free accom¬ 
modation, probably in government- 
provided caravans, for a year. It also 
means that surplus food and food 
stamps for free food have been sent into 
the area by the federal government. 
(Jther sources of federal a.ssistaucc 
which have also become available to 
Rapid City are the clean-up services 
of the Army’s Corps of Engineers and 
the money-lending facilities of the 
Small Business Administration and the 
Farmers Home Administration. This 
will be especially important as only a 
tiny fraction of the losses to private 
property, estimated at $56m, will be 
covered by insurance which seldom 
provides compensation for damage 
done by water. 



What the flood left behind 
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Think Bank 

When it comes to 
banking and business 
on an international scale, 
Sanwa thinks enough about you 
to think differently about you. 
After all, your problems are 
different from anyone elsc's. 

And different problems 
mean different answers. 

That's exactly what you 
get at Sanwa. 

Which is something you should 
think about. 


^ SANWA BANK 

Head Office: fushimi-rritichi, Higashi-ku, Osaka 
Cable Address. SANWABANK OSAKA 
Tokyo Office: 1-1-1, Hitotsubashi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 
Cable Address: SANWABANK TC^KYO 
New York Agency: 1 Chase Manhattan Plaza, New York 
London Branch: ^1-4.^, Gresham Street, London t.C.2 
San Francisco Branch: i(X} Montgomery Street, San Francisco 
Hong Kong Branch: 20, De.s Voeux Road, Hong Kong 
Frankfurt Representative Office: 6000 Frankfurt/Mam 
Goethe Strasse 22 

Sydney Representative Office: 4116 Australia 
Square, Sydney, N S.W. 2000 

Singapore Representative Office: 35- Ui, Phillip 
Street, Singapore 1 
Affiliates; 

The Sanwa Bank of California; 300 Montgomery 
Street, San Francisco 

Associated Japanese Bank (International) Ltd: 

29-30 Cornhtll, London E.C. 3 
Commereiat Continental ltd: 333-339, George Street, 
Sydney, N.S.W. 2000 

Eurofinance: 9, Avenue Hoche, Pans-VIIK 


Co 


The replace 
at the 1^ price. 

Corby is the right place for a lot of people. 
We've got over 100,000 square feet of office space 
situated right in the new town centre that s nearly 
ready, from only 87p per sq. ft p a 
If you're looking for factories, weVe got them, too 
On industrial estates with full main services 
from only 45p per sq. ft 

Corby has good access to major ports and centres, 
with Birmingham only 60 miles away and London 80. 
An ideal location for a warehousing 
and distribution operation I 
In addition to all this, we can offer ready 
built houses for all grades of staff, a steady supply 
of qualified school leavers and skilled labour. 

You'll get a great deal at Corby 


For more fads on Corby, 
contad: K.R.C. Jenkin, 
F.R.I.C.S.. 

Corby Development 
Corporation, 

Corby, Northants. 

Tel; Corby (0b3 66) 3635 
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Canada 
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6 V 2 % Deutsche Mark-Bonds 
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aside or modified. The Humphrey 
loyalists talked of Sodom and 
Gomorrah and of dopers, fairies and 
lesbians. A movement began among 
candidates for the state legislature and 
professional party workers to disavow 
or ignore the radical planks. Bitter 
traditionalists from rural areas and 
from trade unions complained that the 
bearded long-haired zealots did not 
give a damn about whether candidates 
got elected, while those in the coalition 
insisted that they must pursue principle 
and work for change. 

The coalition was angry that the 
Humphrey delegates to the Demo¬ 
cratic national convention at Miami 
Beach refused to put one of the 
coalition’s members on the national 
credentials committee. They threatened 
to sit out the coming campaign in 
Minnesota except for Senator Walter 
Mondale’s race for re-election. This 
cou'ld wreck hopes that for the first 
time the Democrats might win control 
of both the state’s legislative chambers. 
As for the allegiance of the Minnesota 
delegates who will go to Miami, they 
are split with 33 for Mr Humphrey, 
19 for Mr McGovern, eight for 
Representative Shirley Chisholm and 
four uncommitted. The big question is 
whether Minnesota is a sign of the con¬ 
flict to come at Miami Beach. Here¬ 
abouts people say yes. 

3. Holding together 

San Antonio, Texas 
The Democrats of Texas can thank 
Mr Dolph Briscoe for the iact that their 
party did not tear itself to pieces at 
its state convention this week. Even so 
it was a close run tiling. Mr Briscoe, a 
wealthy banker and rancher, who is the 
Democrats’ candidate for the governor¬ 
ship, is a man of impeccable conserva¬ 
tive views. But he realises that, with 
a scandal-stained Democratic state 
administration and Mr McGovern as 
the party’s probable presidential candi¬ 
date, it is going to require a serious 
effort to keep Texas firmly in Demo¬ 
cratic hands. So this w^eek, aided by 
Ins formidable and ambitious wife, he 
made a determined attempt to prevent 
a major split with the McGovern 
forces. This could have had the most 
dangerous consequences for his own 
campaign in November ; conservative 
Democrats in Texas remember all too 
clearly what happened in i960 when 
the liberals voted in protest against 
one of their men and Mr John Tower 
became the first Republican Senator 
Irorn Texas since post-Civil War days. 

Initially the McGovern men were 
f>oth hostile and suspicious Mr Briscoe 
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was known to be an opponent of Mr 
McGovern and he had just defeated 
a most able and attractive liberal, Mrs 
Frances Farenthold, in the contest for 
the Democratic gubernatorial nomina¬ 
tion. However, his obvious honesty won 
them over and they agreed that there 
would be no walk-outs from tlie con¬ 
vention as long as they were treated 
fairly by the platform. Mr McGovern’s 
lieutenants put it a little differently 
when addressing tlieir troops at a 
packedeve-of-convention rally: “We’re 
not going to walk out and let the 
bastards take our seats.” These rather 
unfratcrnal sentiments were received 
rapturously. 

The McGovern rally was more of a 
three-hour emotional orgasm than a 
political meeting. But the rally, though 
important as a demonstration of sup¬ 
port for Mr McGovern, was more sig¬ 
nificant than this. For the first time 
the liberals evidently believe >^hat they 
can wield effective power within the 
Democratic party of Texas. “ It is all 
due to that great man, Senator 
McGovern, and his party reforms," 
said one of the Chicano (Mcxican- 
American) leaders, in a moving little 
speech. And of course it is. Texas now 
has to send a truly representative dele¬ 
gation to the national convention or 
risk having it unseated. To the Demo¬ 
cratic old guard it was a painful 
business and tfiey demonstrated their 
distaste by going as far as they dared 
in order to frustrate the reforms. 

For two days the party’s credentials 
committee listened to a series of over 
40 challenges to the composition of 
some of the delegation.s to the state 
convention. The.se ranged from the 
protest of one elderly man against 
“ that man Milton Williams who’s 
been raising his hound dogs on my 
land ” to the rather more substantial 
grounds that a number of the Wallace- 
dominated delegations had been consti¬ 
tuted in clear defiance of the guide¬ 
lines—either because they had no 
blacks or Chicanos or too few, or 
because they had used a small majority 
to freeze out all the McGovern sup¬ 
porters. But the old guard was in the 
majority on the credentials committee 
and most of the objections were turned 
down flat. 

However, ultimately the cliaflenges 
made only a marginal amount of diff er¬ 
ence. On a straw poll of all the dele¬ 
gates, the state 'convention voted very 
nearly as predicted, 33 per cent (1,270 
votes) for Mr Wallace, 26 pet cent 
(1,061) for Mr McGovern, 16 per cent 
(613 votes) for Mr Humphrey—who 
came to the convention to campaign, 
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22 per cent (846 votes) uncommitted 
and I per cent for the others. 

For Mr McGovern it was a most 
impressive performance in a state 
of the Old Confederacy. He picked up 
another 34 delegates on his way to 
obtaining the presidential nomination 
and the fact that Mr Briscoe succeeded, 
but only just, in preventing a massive 
schism in his party means that the 
Democrats now stand a reasonable 
chance of holding on to })ower in 
Texas. 


Bomber Lavelie 

'Fo its Iwt of revdatioiTs about the war 
in Vietnam the Nonv York Times can 
now add the case of trcneral John 
Lavelie. In direct violation of the 
Administration's ]x)(licy during the first 
three months of this year Oneral 
Lavelie sanctioned 20 bombing raids on 
military taigets in North \^ie(tnain. 
Tlien in order to cover uji the nature of 
the raids, it is alleged that he submitted 
reports to his seniors which classified 
the missions as “ protective reactions,” 
ithe only type of defensive bombing 
which was authorised by Washington 
at tire time. It was not until April that 
President Nixon ordered a resumption 
of the full-scale lx)nihings of the North. 
General Lavelie, who as head of the 
Seventh Air Force was resjX)nsihlc for 
all! the combat missions in south-eayt 
Asia, was dismissed from his job in 
April aiKl last month became the first 
senior general in recent history to be 
demoted on retirement. 

llie rea.son for (Teneral Lavelle’s 
dejjarture was not explained until a 
Gongrcsisnian from New York and the 
New York Times started to make 
inquiries. Now in testiinonv before a 
congressional comniiiictee the general has 
taken the full responsibiilky for the 
unauthorised missions and for the fake 
reports. What has also been revealed 
by the testimony is that, while General 
Lavelie failed to get any official 
authorisation for what lie considered 
was a justified res{>onse to a dangerous 
build-up of North Vietnamese forces, 
he was clearly under the im}>ressions 
that Ins seniors in Saigon knew what 
was going on and deliberately look his 
reports at face value. Certainly it seems 
curious that his raids were allowed to 
continue unquestioned for three months 
before he wa.s dismissed from his post. 
.\t tlie time the Administration, which 
was engaged in secret talks with the 
North Vietnamese, was denying re¬ 
peated accusations from Hanoi that 
American aircraft were continuing to 
}>omb the North. 



M Jacques boriel» % 

Intemationar ™ A 

•2 1 rue de Constantine - Paris 7c - FRANCE 

Continuous Growth and Increasing 
Number of Restaurants in Europe 


Number i in France for restaurants on motorways 
and shopping centres, tlie Jacques Borcl Inter¬ 
national (irouf) also holds the leading position in that 
country for restaurant coupons and in Continental 
Europe for the institutional food business. 

RESULTS 

The growth of Jacques Borel, which has been 
extremely rapid in the past 13 years (average 
annual sales increase for this period —46%—average 
annual profits increase —44% ) continued in 1971. 
(Consolidated turnover in 1971 amounted to 
Frs. 217,1 (>9,000 compared with Frs. 149,540,000 
in 1970 (a progression of 45.2% J. 

Trading profits, after amortisation and before 
taxation, amounted to Frs, 13,407,000 against 
I'Ys. I i,i()7,ooo in 1970 ( ‘f'20.i%). 

Tlie 1970 Frs, 5.25 dividend was raised to 
Frs. 8.25 (' --f 57%). 

The share price illustrates this development : the 
price of a Jacques Borcl International share 
increased from Frs. 185 the average price for 
December 1970, to Frs. 396 in December 1971. On 
Afiiil 28, 1(1/2, it leached Frs. 900. 

STRUCTURE 

JarqiK's Bonl International, whose main share- 
hoidess arc the American Group W. R. Grace & 
Co. and M. Ja( (jucs Borel, holds the’: majority share¬ 
holding (A several specialised subsidiaries, the main 
oiu\‘> being : 

- Cxenrialr de Restaiiration en France (98.8% 
shareholding, 

I irkei-Restauiani (88% shareholding) 

‘voMrte I Truiraise, dcs Drugstores: Drug West 
75% ‘ shareholding) 

'(j7% shareholding^ engineering 
hotels and reManrants and S.C.A.P.A. (97% 
shareholding, xhr. Group’s whole.saler). 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 

The 1971 and 1972 years marked an important 
stage in the development of the Company which 
gained the leading position in France for restaurants 
on motorways and which set the basis of its foreign 
development. 

In France, Jacques Borel notably gained the 
licence for most of the restaurants on the Rhone- 
Alpcs (320 Kms), Paris-Poitiers, Paris-Lc Mans 
motorways, with an option in the hotel trade ; in 
this field, the Group obtained the licence for the 
hotel at the new Roissy-cn France Airport. 

Abroad, Jacques Borel International set up : 
in Spain, the “ General de Restaurantes ” 
specialised in the management of restaurants and 
bars on the motorways and the “ Societe Hotels 
Jacques Borel.” 

-ill Germany, the “ Jacques Borcl Gastronomic und 
Hotel GmbH” (Dusseldorf) which is opening 
notably a restaurant to seat 200 in the Olympia 
shopping centre in Munich. 

—in Italy, the company took control of “ Ge-Me-Az 
Cusin Alimentari,” the second largest company 
ill institutional food business in Continental 
Imropc, whilst in Belgium, sales of another subsi¬ 
diary of the Group, the Societe Gendrale Beige 
dc Restauration,” developed its sales very rapidly. 
The Jacques Borel International Company, which 
is negotiating in order to acquire other restaurants 
abroad, estimates that 25% of its sales in 1972 will 
be made outside France. 

FINANCIAL TRANSACTIONS 

Xhe Group’s investment programme will be 
financed partly by autofinancing and partly by use 
of the financial market. Since May 23, 1972, the 
(Company has proceeded to a capital increase from 
Frs. 40,48[,500 to Frs. 45,541,600 by the issue of 
50,601 new .shares Frs. too face value to be sub¬ 
scribed in cash, at Frs. 650 each. At the same date, 
the shares were quoted on the official list of the 
Paris Slock Exchange. 
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Mk Z. Prewar mode], but fashionable until Qie 
early fifties Chief function. to represent stability 
in a changing world. Most adrmrod quality • 
unfl^pable passivity. Quite a lew still about. 

Bu 11. Fifties model Not many styling 
chanqos, but war service had introduced some 
modmcations under iho bonnet Greaiei readi¬ 
ness to look forward, less talent for passivity, but 
still lack of affinity with the g<j-getting business¬ 
man. Mam function: to sit among the'nialiogany 
and say 'no politely. 

Mkzn. Never l:^came universally available. 
Barclays development work produced several 
unorthodox models—«and caused anxiety by 
housing some of tliem in light, glass-walled 
branches. These unfortified brarlches were 
generally condemned by all except their staff 
and customers. 


The engineers of Hai days' future were .-neon 
to be implementing a three point philoa jpliy 

1 . dll banks need not be the same, 

2. mitidtive in <1 manager is not a sin 

3. in the successful bank of the futui e. the 
manager will need to .‘ihow inventiveness and 
imagination on Ixihalf of his ciistonior.'i 

Pundits regarded this philosophy ds eccentric 
arid even dangerous 

MkIV.The cm rent model. Some examples 
elsewhere, but cliiefly concent! ated in Barclays. 
Styling hardly matters; drive is parainount. 
Accepts innovation as fashionable, even haoitual. 
Evidently a product of the ccimpany which 
launched Barclaycard; which was nrst to lower 
its lending rate; which runs one of the most 
successful banks in America. 

Chief function. financial problem-solve^, 


equipped with an enormous range of options 
and servu es 

The Barclays fleet consists of Mk m and 
Mk IV models only, and the Mk Ills are being 
converted, 

11 you 01 Y(nu compiany are currently deahnq 
with a Mk I or a Mk II, you arc almost certainly at 
the wrong bank. However welhpohsihed the 
eat her model may be. and hov\ ever affectionate 
you may feel about him, he is unlikely to give 
you the perfoi mance you need tod^ 

Could we suggest a test drive cJall on your 
nearest Pm ciavs manager—you*)) hndthat he's 
in buflineaa. too. 


BARCLAYS 


Banking means Barclays 



ItTt 
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leleconiiniiicadion 
helps pei^ to do Ms of thi^ 
quKker and better 


Telecommunication lets people 
and machines get the very best 
out of each other. It provides a 
fast and reliable exchange of in¬ 
formation. It promotes the safety 
of international communication 
between peoples and places. In 
fact, to put it quite simply, tele¬ 
communication is making our 
world a better world. 

There are 12,000 Philips specia¬ 
lists working today on the tele¬ 
communication of tomorrow. They 
work all over the world, because 
even national communication 


problems have to be solved first 
on a multi-national basis. 

Some people refer to Philips as 
one of the best telecommunication 
specialists in the world today. We 
probably are. And we intend to 
be the best in the business in the 
world tomorrow. 

N.V. Philips’ Telecommunicatie 
Industrie, P.O. Box 32, Hllversum 
The Netherlands. 


PHILIPS 







■no E 
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Danish Poet and philosopher Piet Hein- designer of the Super Egg and Skjdde-Knudsen, master 
craftsman, have created a complete collection of intellectual games and puzzles to stimufg^ mature 
minds. Sculptured from rare woods and most ingeniously devised (sometimes to the point of angering 
by their simplicity] the Piet Hein & Skj0de games and puzzles are a genuine pleasure to play with, They 
are ideal presents for everyone who enjoys the challenge of competition and especially make the 
perfect business gift for those executives whom you want to pay a compliment. A gift for the gifted. 

games for adults 



Wnt© to Hemino Otahn Ltd. Ramlaltenoad. Leatherfusad. Surrey, or to Henning Glatin in Copenhagen. Hamburg. Hong Kong. Stockhdm, or Tbkyo. tor further Intormatton 
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All of these shares having been sold, this announcement appears as a matter of record only. 


L’AIR LiaUIDE 

SooiM6 anonyme pour I’Atude et Texploitation 
des proo6d68 Oeorges Claude 


OFFER FOR SALE BY CERTAIN SELLING SHAREHOLDERS 
OF 237,512 SHARES OF COMMON STOCK 
(FF 70 PAR VALUE) 


CREDIT LYONNAIS 


BANQUE VERNES ET COMMERCIALE DE PARIS 


BANCO 1>1 ROMA/COMMERZBANK AG 


BANQUE DE BRUXELLES S.A. 


MERRILL LYNCH. PIERCE, FENNER & SMITH THE NOMURA SECURITIES CO., LTD 
Securities Underwriter Limited 


J. HENRY SCHRODER WAGG & CO LIMITED 


UNION BANK OF SWITZERLAND 
(UNDERWRITERS) LIMITED 


GOLDMAN SACHS INTERNATIONAL CORE. 
At AMES A CO, LlMm-D 
BANCA COMMtRCTAlF iTAllANA 
BANC A PROVINCTALE LOMBARDA 


AI.GEMENE BANK NEDERLAND N.V. 
AMSTERDAM-ROrr'ERDAM BANK N.V. 
BANCA NAZIONALE DEL LAVORO 
BANCO AMBROSIANO BANCO CENTRAL. S.A. 


BANCO DE VIZCAYA BANK FUR GHMEINWIRTSC'HAFT AKTIENGF-SELl.SCHAFT 

BANK MELS A HOPE NV BANQUE BLYTH BANQUE CiENbRALE DU LUXEMBOURG S.A. 

BANQUE DE L’fNDOCHINE BANC^UE INTERNA 1 ION ALE A LUXEMBOURG S.A. 

BANQUE DE NEUFLIZE, SCHLUMBLRCJER, MALI tl BANQUE l.AMBRRT S.C.S. 

BANQUE DE PARIS ET DES PAYS-BAS BANQUE POPULAIRE vSUISSE (UNDERWRITERS) SA 


BANQUE ROlHSCfllLD 

BANQUE DE L’UNION HUROPEENNt 

BARING BROTHERS & C'O., LIMirED 


BANQUE DE SUEZ ET DE L'UNR^N DES MINERS 
BANQUE DE L’UNION PARISIFNNL 
BAYERISCHE VERIilNSBANK 


HFRLINER HANDEI S-UF.SELLSCHAET - FRANKEURTER BANK 


CAZENOVE & CO 


CREDIT C OMMERCTAL DE FRANCE CREDII INDUSTRIEI. D’AL^SAC E FT DE LORRAINE 

C’REDI I SUISSE (BAHAMAS) LIMITED CREDITC) ITAl lANO DEUTSCHE BANK AKTlENGESHLLSCHAFi 
DLIJTSC HF GIROZI NTRALF - DFU f'SC'HE KOMMUNALBANK - DRESDNFR BANK AG 

DRFXEL FIRESTONE, INCORPOKAIED FASFMAN DILLON LJNION SECURITIES & CO. INC:ORPORArED 
EUROPAR I NI RS SEC URI LIES C ORPORA HON CJUTZWILLER. KURZ, BUNGENER SECURITIES LIMITED 
HAMBROS BANK LIMITED HAMBURGISC’HE LANDESBANK - GIROZENTRALE - 

HILL SAMULL & CO. LIMIIED KLEINWORT, BENSON LIMITED KREDIETBANK N.V. 


KRI IMITBANK S.A. LUXEMBOURGEOISE 
“I A CFNTKALE ’ FINANZIARIA GENFRALE SpA 
I A/ARD I RFRES ET CIE IXOYDS 

SAMUEL MON IAGU & C CL LTD 

PEIERBROECK, VAN CAMPENHOUf SECURITIES S.A. 
ROBE RI FLEMING A CO. LIMITED 
SAIII SECURITIES INTERNATIONAL LTD 
SK.^NDlNAVlSKA ENSKILDA BANKEN 
SOdI IF. CiENERAIE 

SWISS BANK CGRPORATION (OVERSEAS) LIMITED 
IHL NIKKO SECURITIES CO. I TD 

UNION 1>L BANQUES ARABES ET FRANQAISES - U.B.A.F. 


KUHN. LOEB & CO. INIERNATTONAL 
LAZARD BROTHERS & CO., LTD 
IT.OYDS & BOLSA INTFRNATIONAl. BANK LIMITED 
MORGAN CjRENEELL & CO LIMITED 
S.A. PIERSON, HELDRING & PIERSON 

N.M. ROTHSC HILD & SONS LIMITED 
SALOMON BROTHERS 
SMITH. BARNEY & CO. INCORPORATED 
SOCIETE GENERALE DE BANQUE S.A. 
0 THE DAIWA SECURITIES CO. LTD 

C.G. TRINKAUS & BURKHARDT 
U.B.A.F. VEREINSBANK IN HAMBURG 


S.G. WARBURG & CO. LIMITED 
WHHF. WELD Sl CO. LIMITED 


WESTDEUTSCHE LANDESBANK GIROZENTRALE 
YAMAICHI SECURITIES CO.. OF NEW YORK INC. 


i. •.«. 
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The chrysaiid years 

VmOINIA WOOLF: ABlOQflAFHY: 
VOLUME I, 1882-1912 

By Quentin Bell. 

The Hogarth Press. 247 pages. £3. 

Professor BelFs biography of his aunt 
has been awaited with pleasure but 
also with anxiety. Brought up in the 
profoundly influencing atmosphere of 
Bloomsbury, would he be able to look 
at his own family objectively ? He has 
succeeded, and this fascinating and 
admirably written book passes the 
most difficult test: it stands up to the 
masterly autobiography by Leonard 
Woolf, who encouraged him to under¬ 
take the task. It is rather short ; letters 
are quoted sparingly. The author does 
not shrink from personal judgment on 
people and actions, but disclaims any 
intention to assess Virginia Woolfs 
writings. (The question hardly arises in 
the first volume, by the end of which 
she was working on “ The Voyage 
Out,’* but had published nothing but 
book reviews.) From personal know¬ 
ledge and unpublished documents Pro¬ 
fessor Bell gives a far fuller account 
of her life than anything yet available. 
This volume covers her first 30 years, 
up to the point when she agreed to 
marry Leonard Woolf—“ the wisest 
decision of her life,” as Profejssor Bell 
says in his closing words. 

Virginia Woolf was always close to 
her friends and her family, most of all 
to her equally beautiful but totally 
different sister Vanessa Bell; the two 
were complementary and devoted to 
each other. At this stage, before 
Virginia Stephen’s marriage, the book 
is almost a dual biography of the two 
sisters. Virginia was immensely intelli- 
sensitive, uncertain of her 
emotions, drifting at times, always 
aware of her liability to periods of 
nisanity, devoted to writing but always 
“^as readers of “A Writer’s Diary” 
already know—finding it torturingly 
difficult. In a letter of 1911 she wrote: 
I could not write, all die devils 
came out—^hairy black ones. To be 29 
^d unmarried—to be a failurO'-Child- 
less-^iiiMne too, no writer. 

^anesw was the opposite in every way: 
an artist, sensible, sensual, knowing her 
^ay and following it-*-and always an 



Virginia Wootf : late developer 


immense support to her sister. 

The first stage is the. best known to 
the public, thanks to “ To the Light¬ 
house ”: life with their self-tortured 
and torturing father. His death was a 
relief, and the two sisters and their 
brothers sets up the celebrated menage 
in Bloomsbury, where they got to 
know Thoby Stephen’s intellectual 
friends from Cambridge. Thereafter, 
the story of the set was one of succes¬ 
sive liberations: from their more stuffy 
relatives ; from many contemporary 
conventions ; from restrictions first on 
what one could say and later on what 
one could do. To understand this last, 
one has to know who was in lo\^e with 
whom as what time: this Professor 
Bell sets out with an admirable mix¬ 
ture of frankness and discretion. 

In many respects, and most in the 
field of action, Virginia Stephen stood 
apart from the rest. Professor Bell 
quotes her as saying, latet on, that she 
was a “sexual coward,” and he gives 
reasons for this. Emotionally she was a 
late developer, and it needed Leonard 
Woolf’s return from Ceylon to break 
the spell. Their marriage changed 
everything, and Professor Bell is right 
to break the work in half at this 
point. 

The story so far • gives a curious 
double impression. The background is 


of her friends and family, immensely 
vigorous, original, moving rapidly 
from stage to stage of development and 
liberation ; while she, though one of 
the most brilliant and exciting of them 
all, was emotionally a chrysalis and, as 
a writer, still at the first stage of 
development, with no novel yet com¬ 
pleted. One waits with e.xciiement for 
the second volume, due in the autumn. 

The man, not the legend 

MASSEff 

By Anthony Nutting. 

Constable. 492 pages. £3.95. 

You have got to be keen to welcome 
another boc^k on Nasser. Have 
courage : Sir Anthony Nutting's warts- 
and-all portrait of the Arab hero whose 
mistakes were as catastrophic as his 
achievements were monumental is by 
no means the same old stuff dredged 
up again. Or at least a lot of it isn’t. 
Avoiding stodginess (not a footnote to 
be seen) without falling into the 
opposite peril of trivialisation. Sir 
Anthony bases his account on his own 
knowledge of Nasser and on the 
opinions and memories of Nasser’s 
closest associates. And the picture that 
emerges makes the paradoxes of the 
Nasser legend even more strange and 
curious. 

I'he book is written within the 
framework of familiar conclusions; 
Nasser’s overwhelming contribution to 
Egypt and to the Arab world was the 
restoration of a sense of dignity and 
national pride. But why, one wonders, 
was it Carnal Abdul Nasser’s role to 
bring so inestimable a gift ? He knew 
nothing of Arab countries or chara- 
teristics outside Egypt: he had never 
even been to Syria when he allowed a 
group of Syrian officers to unite their 
country with his, and his subsequerit 
heavy-handedness showed that he 
learnt little when he did go. When he 
committed his army to the Yemeni 
revolutionaries, he read up on the 
country that was to become what he 
called his Vietnam by borrowing an 
out-of-date economic report from the 
files of the American embassy. 

Ignorance led to failure and failure 
fed the suspicion that was Nasser’s 
“ besetting sin and principal weakness.” 
Sir Anthony presents a sharp portrait 
of him in the months following Syria’s 
breakaway in 1961 ; deeply hurt, sus- 
p<^ting everybody, quarrelling with old 
friends who hinted their criticism, he 
withdrew into " a protective cocoon of 
yesmen.” It was this moody, bitter 
man, involved in virulent disputes with 
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I EUROPEAN 
MARKETS 

I.T.I. RESEARCH 

CENTRAL HEATING APPLIANCES 

A Ten-Volume Survey of ICuro|jean Central 
Heating Apijllanc*-*. (Miectrlclty, Solid Fuel, 
Gan and Oil fuel boilern and Rudlatnrn.) 
The Survey In baned on personal Interviews 
throub'hout Europe with Manufacturers, 
Distributors, UserH and Importers. 

Separate detailed ileporls '-each about 50 
pa^es—Including; forecast a up to 1975 are 
available for each country. 

OTHER MULTI-CLIENT STUDIES 
available arc: 

GAS & ELECTRIC COOKERS 

CARPETS 

CARPET TILES 

LAWNMOWERS 

CLOTHING 

COPYING & DUPLICATING 
MACHINES 

BALL & ROLLER BEARINGS 
FURNISHING FABRICS 

All the above Survey.s Kive a detailed review 
of the compehtjon, the market-structure and 
of optimum methods of distribution In each 
European country, includinf; forecasts of 
future developments. 

Please write or telephone for details to: 

I.T.I. KKSKAltCH, 

185 Piccadilly, 1.0N1I0N W.l. 
(Telephone; 01-7:14 0i:t:0 

I.T I. Kesearch .specialises in all aspects of 
European maTketirig. 


- \ 

The Europa 


Year Bookl972: 


A World Survey 


This annual survey and directory 
is World-Wide in its coverage. 
Up-to-date facts and figures are 
given for every country m the 
world. Government trade and 
industry, the press and publishing, 
radio and television, finance, 
transport, religion—they are all 
covered on a country by country 
basis in this two-volume work 
Details of more than 1.650 
international organisations are 
included and all the information is 
as up-to-date as only an annually 
revised work can be. Both volumes 
arc available now 

3,216 pages Two volumes, €18 

EUROPA 

PUBLICATIONS LTD 
18 Bedford Square 
London WC1B 3JN. 
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almost every other Arab ruler, and in 
the middle of one of his tempestuous 
rows with Khrushchev, who sought 
friends among the non-aligned leaders 
of Africa and Asia. But one by one 
these friendships broke or the non- 
aligned were swept away. 

Sir Anthony Nutting provides illumi¬ 
nating background to present Russian- 
Bgypiian relations by his description 
of the rough passage of earlier years. 
TTien, as now, the Egyptians asked for 
more and were rebuffed. There is the 
incident of Khrushchev’s telegram to 
Nas.ser during the Suez-Sinai affair in 
1956 : this told Nasser that Russia 
could do nothing to help him and 
advised him to make peace as quickly 
as f)o.ssiblc with Britain and France. 
Feaiing the effect of this telegram on 
the morale of those around him (his 
cominaiuler-in-chief, Field-Marshal 
Anirr, was already, apparently, in a 
state of total nervous collapse), Nasser 
hid it in his safe, saying n(.>thing to 
anyone, fie revealed it only in i960 
as an answer to the Syrians who were 
advocating an imrncdiace attack on 
Israel and arguing that Russia would 
help them out. 

The author take.s the generally 
accepted point of view that Nasser had 
no intention of fighting Israel when 
he allowed himself to be trapped by 
the events of May, 1967. He goes 
further by arguing, without excu.sing 
Nasser his folly, that Israel had 
deliberately set the trap. Working 
from the assumption that activists in 
the Israeli government and army were 
determined on a long-planned show¬ 
down with Nasser, he argues that 
everything, including deliberate leaks 
to the Russians about IsraeFs plan.s to 
invade Syria, was part of a huge man- 
trap into which Nasser well and truly 
blundered. 

'Talking to Nasser hours before 
the six-day war broke (.>ver his head, 
Anthony Nutting found him in a 
dream world, treating 1967 as if it 
weic 1956 all over again and belie\^ng 
that if he kept his nerv^e nothing would 
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be lost. Everything was lost. Except, 
that is, Nasser’s own legend. But this 
admirable book is about the man, not 
the legend. 

Harsh hindsight 

VICTORS' JUSTICE ~~ 

By Richard H. Minear. 

Princeton University Press ; London: 
Oxford University Press. 245 pages. 


Mr Minear’s object is to re-examine the 
proceedings of the International Mili- 
tary Tribunal which met in Tokyo 
between 1946 and 1948 and tried 28 of 
Japan’s wartime leaders. His concern 
is to “ demolish the credibility of the 
'Tokyo trial and its verdict” on two 
grounds: he exposes the shaky basis in 
international law on which its findings 
rested and its procedural flaws ; he 
upholds on historical grounds the case 
which the tribunal dismissed—that self- 
defence played an important role in 
Japan's actions throughout the prewar 
period. While denying that he holds a 
brief for (fcneral I’ojo and his fellow- 
defendants, he claims to “ hold a brief 
for justice, even to enemies ” and 
insists that T'okyo justice was “ victors’ 
justice." On a broader plane, he con¬ 
cludes that we should henceforth reject 
the idea of trials after war, except for 
conventional war crimes. These argu¬ 
ments arc presented clearly, incisively 
and persuasively. 

It is when Mr Minear professes to be 
challenging the prevailing image of the 
Tokyo trial that he is less plausible. He 
writes for an American audience and it 
may be that Americans have viewed the 
Tokyo trial less critically than those in 
Japan or abroad. Certainly in Britain it 
has long been accepted as victors’ ju.s- 
tice. It was in Britain that the petition 
in fav’^our of foreign mtiniister Shige- 
mitsu secured its major backing from 
those who were convinced that a glar¬ 
ing injustice had been done. Perhaps 
British opinion was also swayed by the 
dissenting judgment of Justice Pal 
which was so damaging to the, findings 
of the tribunal as a whole. This book 
is, therefore, likely to be regarded here 
as less novel and less iconoclastic than 
the claims made for it would suggest. 

While the Tokyo trial had many 
shortcomings, some of the author's 
complaints are harsh. He emphasises 
that the judges .set out to present in 
their 1053-pagc “Findings of Fact ’ 
a version of prewar Japanese history 
and that their account has since been 
considerably eroded by historians. 
Certainly much material has become 
available since 194B which makes sub- 
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stantial revision of the judges* version 
necessary. But it has to be said in 
defence of the judges that they held 
their hearings in an atmosphere of 
great anti-Japanese animus and 
adopted an interpretation which 
seemed to fit tlie evidence and was 
widely accepted at the time. A truer 
picture of the Tokyo tribunal would 
have emerged ?f the book had com¬ 
pared its workings with diose of the 
local war crimes tribunals which were 
simultaneously operating in territories 
like China and the Philippines, which 
had been occupied by Japan. There 
is no doubt that the Tokyo tribunal 
was more judicial and judicious. But, 
should we become too smug over the 
standards of allied justice, Mr 
Mincar’s book is a valuable corrective. 

Yale talk _ 

AF^ER^K>ON ON THE POTOMAC ? 

By Roy Jenkins. 

Yale University Press. 60 pages. 
£1.50. _ 

It can be dangerous for politicians, 
even the most intelligent of them, to 
attempt great brevity. This tiny 
volume consists of three lectures 
delivered by Mr Jenkins at Yale last 
December, consisting respectively of 
17, 18 and 16 rather small pages. 
I’heir theme is the relationship 
between economic power and political 
power ; their argument appears to be 
that ^e United States has been 
experiencing at the beginning of the 
197 os what Britain experienced in the 
1960s—“the British crisis, writ large, 
and in a still more acute form.’* 

This is a fairly considerable over¬ 
simplification. Mr Jenkins probably 
exaggerates the importance of Britain’s 
economic weakness as a cause of the 
British retraction towards Europe at 
the end of the 1960s. The cost of 
British military operations outside 
lilurope never became really unsupport- 
able ; it was a marginal extra burden 
upon an economy that had gone badly 
wrong for other reasons, and it could 
have been sustained without great 
difficulty if those other reasons had 
been put right. The real cause of the 
'^'hange of British policy is to be found 
elsewhere, in the realm of political will. 
1 he result is that when Mr Jenkins 
tries to transfer his supposed British 
pattern to the American scene he runs 
Jtjto difficulties. 

His account of the likely new 
relationship between the dollar and 
the world’s other currencies after last 
August’s crisis is, as might be expected, 
‘tnpeccable. It is when he turns from 
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the monetary relationship to the 
military and political one that he 
suddenly goes curiously out of focus. 
That the American position in the 
world is going to be difierent from 
what it was in the 1950s and early 
1960s is now part of the conventional 
wisdom. But then that is at least as 
much a result of the growth of Russian 
and Chinese power, which is an auto¬ 
nomous development, as it is of 
America’s economic pioblems. And 
Mr Jenkins has little to offer on the 
shape of the new political relationship 


between America and the rest of us 
except the rather unhelpful phrase 
“ primus inter [»ares ” and a rhetorical 
flourish about the American tent no 
longer being sited quite “on the very 
top of rhe highest hill.” In fact, Che 
political relationship will depend as 
much on that matter of will as on 
economic considerations. It could still 
be quite early afternoon on the 
Potomac. 

Fairly filial 

TOLSTOY MY FATHER: REMrNISCFNCES 

By Ilya Tolstoy. 

Peter Owen. 322 pages. £3.50. 

It is tempting, but perhaps unfair, to 
compare Maxim Gorky’s hrilliani 
memoir of Tolstoy with this loving 
but also rather too blandly 
written book of reminiscences by one 
of Tolstoy’s sons. Cxorky, who saw a 
good deal of Tolstoy in i9<ji and 1902, 
was clearly howled over by this “ cruel 
old rationalist ” who nevertheless 
“ resembled God.” He did not always 
enjoy his talks with the old wizard 
who talked so profoundly and well 
on anything, from dreams to French 
literature and the Jews, and liked best 
of all talking about peasants, women 


(MsiQplier TugenM 

THE MULTINATIONALS 

Winner of 0 1972 McKinsey Foundotlon Book 
Aword for 0 book which ‘most cloorly merits the 
oitentton of top monogomorn.’ 

*Hls main purpose has been to describe why the multinationals emerged 
and how they function. His informative, fair and very readable book does 
this most successfully.' Co/in Jones, Financial Times 
'An interesting, indeed remarkable book on a question of increasing 
urgency.' Thomas Balogh, New Statesman £3.25 

firahiiin Turner 

Winner of the 1972 |ohn Playgr Award for 
British Monagomont foornolism 

Author of THE LEYLAND PAPERS 

'Graham Turner. . has done well in unravelling the intricacies and the 
sheer brutality of the boardioom levolutions which led up to the creation 
of the British Leyland Motor Corporation.' George Oliver, The Economist 
'No enterprising, ambitious man ,.. can afford to miss It.' Lord Robens, 

Spectator £2.75 EYHE ft SMTTISWBODE 
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and God. But he could talk to Tolstoy 
as an equal, entering the old man’s 
mind ; the son, Ilya, is always at a 
distance and somehow remains outside. 

His reminiscences were first pub¬ 
lished in Russian in 1913, shortly after 
Tolstoy’s dramatic and still puzzling 
deaths at a railway station. They give 
a nicely rounded portrait of the family, 
and of Tolstoy himself in his family 
context. The Tolstoys u.sed to j)lay a 
game called “ postbox ” in their family 
home in Yasnaya Polyana. During the 
week, every member of the family 
would drop unsigned bits of poetry, 
notes and jotling.s into a box standing 
by the grandfather clock. T’he box was 
opened on Sundays ; contributions were 
read aloud, without attribution to 
authors. But everybody must have 
known immediately who wrote thi.s 
pretty little riddle : “ Why is a sanitary 
barrel like a .society lady ?—Both are 
taken out at night.” 

No much is left to the sons of the 
great except the opportunity of having 
the last word. Ilya makes it pretty clear 
how tricky it was to live with a 
man like T'olstoy, torn hy his own 
inner problems and doubts— artistic, 
religious, moral and philosophical. 
The last chapters on the end of Tol¬ 
stoy’s life are very good, and rise to 
the drama of the occasion. This may 
not he the greatest book on Tolstoy, 
hut as an affectionate and truthful 
family portrait of a giant it remains 
well worth reading. 

Corporate Goliath 

AMERICA. Ilic. 

By Morton Mintz and 
Jerry S. Cohen. 

Pitman. 444 pages. £3.50. 

I his is a .study of the gigantic industrial 
and financial complex that “owns and 
operates the United States ”—in the 
opinion of the authors, one a well- 
known investigative reporter, the other 
an expert in anti-trust matters. It is 
also a stud> f>f the factors that underlie 
at least some of the fru.strations that are 
now bevny expressed politicallv in votes 
f^‘r Scnatvir Mefiov^ern and Ciovernor 
Wallate and have underlain similar 
populist movements in the past: the 
re.seiHnieni of the little man against 
bigne^*^, against centralisation, against 
lack 01 i)efsonal rontaot and against the 
power o1 iiKMiey^ whether in govem- 
metit or m business. 

1 he stoiy' is not a new one the 
book itself is evidence of that since it 
consists largely of case studies of the 
ramifications of corporate jxiwer and 


coqwrate irresponsibility, as told in 
evidence before congressional hearings 
or in press rejxirts. These scattered 
sources arc brought together into a sur¬ 
prisingly entertaining book, although 
a very one-sided one. 

What is new is the extent to which 
the concentration of American indmtry 
in a few hands had been increased by 
the conglomerate mergers, uniting in 
one huge corporation a cross-section of 
activities that are entirely unrelated to 
each other. T’his concentration is 
increa.sed by the financial domination 
exercised by big institutional share¬ 
holders, notably the banks, through 
their trust funds. What is also new is 
the growing ■ public awareness of all 
this, fostered by Mr Ralph Nader with 
his attacks on the automobile manu¬ 
facturers, on the food industry^, on the 
government regulatory agencies and 
on practically every other manifestation 
of the establishment. The impact of Mr 
Nader, and of the many groups linked 
with him, on the Congre.ss, the Admini¬ 
stration and the industrial giants them¬ 
selves is already far from negligible. 
But it is only a tiny foretaste of what 
the American business community is 
likely to go through should Mr 
McCiovern l)c cle<’'led President next 
November. 

Pot-pourri 

USES OF MARIJUANA 
By Solomon H. Snyder. 

Oxford University Press. 127 pages. 
£270. 

It is worth noting that Dr Snyder, who 
is profes.sor of psychiatry and of phar¬ 
macology at the Johns Hopkins .school 
of medicine, calls his book “ Uses of 
Marijuana ” and does not prejudge the 
is.sue by adding “ and Abuses.” T his is 
a sensible, completely objective and 
concise account of marijuana, cover¬ 
ing the history of its use, its effects on 
behaviour as measured by careful 
experiments, its alleged dangers, present 
research into THC—tetrahydrocanna¬ 
binol, its psychoactive substance which 
has been isolated and synlhesi.sed—and 
the “ legal turmoil ” over the drug. The 
book is very well written, with flashes 
of humour. 

Most of Professor Snyder's account 
is restricted to the variety of cannabis 
that is u.sed—and widely u.scd—in the 
United States. But the uninformed will 
find in this book a useful summary of 
all the varietie.s—marijuana, dagga, kif, 
bhang, ganja, charas and hashish—of 
hoM^ they are prepared and consurried 
and of their comparative potency. To 
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make the last two the resin, which con¬ 
tains almost all the THC in the hemp 
plant (Cannabis .saliva), is scraped from 
the top leaves and pressed into blocks. 
Tliey are, therefore, much more power¬ 
ful than marijuana, which is prepared 
from the leaves and .stem of the plant. 
Much of the information ha.s, of 
course, been publi.shcd before, in official 
reports and scientific papers—though 
not so readably and without the excel¬ 
lent photographs. A recent example 
was the report published in January, 
1969, of Britain’s advisor)' committee 
on drug dependence, which was 
violently condemned by both the then 
home secretary and his .shadow. Pei- 
haps they, and others who shared their 
views, might change their minds on 
reading Professor Snyder’s account of 
American rc.search into the effects of 
marijuana. He even .suggests that phar- 
rnacological research into THC may 
yield a useful drug for .some conditions, 
so that after a generation of near- 
hysteria cannabis may win back its 
ancient medicinal use. 

Phelps's law 

INFLATION POLICY AND 
UNEMPLOYMENT THEORY 

By Edmund S. Phelps. 

Macmillan. 350 pages. £5.25. 

The Phillips curve, .showing a relation¬ 
ship between a greater rate of inflation 
and a lower level of unemploymen* 
(and vice versa), was originally put 
forward by its inventor as an 
empirical generalisation. It then 
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gradually acquired the status of a law 
in the minds of many economists until 
they began to notice that stagflation 
had made it look silly. But a number 
of economic theorists, led by Professor 
Phelps, have recently developed a 
more sophisticated approach. He 
suggests, as a rough approximation, 
that when the rate of inflation matches 
people’s expectations there will be 
equilibrium, and that the equilibrium 
level of unemployment will be the same 
whatever that rate of inflation is. But 
in the short run, if the actual rate of 
inflation is different from what was 
expected, there will be a temporary, 
disequilibrium, Phillips curve type of 
relationship. Thus unemployment will 
be low when the actual rate of inflation 
exceeds the expected rate and vice 
versa. It is the difference between them 
which matters, not the level of either 
regarded separately. 

The foundations of this theory are 
presented in the first part of the book. 
They involve getting away from the 
idea that wages would instantaneously 
adjust so as to equate supply and 
demand even in labour markets with¬ 
out collective bargaining. Markets 
would behave like that only if every¬ 
body in them knew everything about 
what was going on in them. But 
Ignorance lequires people to search 
for information and search takes time. 
Thus a theory of frictional unemploy¬ 
ment and of changes in wages and 
unemployment as a function of the 
degree of disequilibrium is built up. It 
IS an interesting and worthwhile 
development. 

Professor Phelps's argument that all 
rbe social and organisational factors 
ni wage determination leave relatively 
unaffected the nature of the reJation- 
:lup between unexpected inflation and 
unemployment, despite their obvious 
<'dects on the level of unemployment, 
> less satisfactory\ His discussion may 
isi American circumstances but seems 
remote from the hard realities 
uf the British wage scene. 

rhe next third of the book is des- 
<hbed as a cost-benefit analysis of 
'ufKition. It consistently and carefully 
distinguishes expected from unantici- 
piUed inflation, and “ efficiency ” 
<nects from distributional effects. But 

is an essay rather than a manual, 
devpite the author’s hope of “having 
ill: early policy impact.” The central 
p'»>nt is that, all things considered, zero 
J’^Hation may not be best. 

I'he last third of the book is 
ii^^avoidably the most highbrow and 
die!e can be few central bankers who 
master it. It is clear, from what 
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was said earlier about this being the 
economics of disequilibrium and 
changes through time, that the nature 
of optimal inflation policy which forms 
the subject is an exercise in control 
theory. The twin difficulties which 
arise from the author’s attempt to use 
prose rather than mathematics and 
from the complexity of a modern 
economy make the going rather hard. 
At one point, six whole pages are 
required to spell out the nature and 
simplifications of an “ illustrative ” 
model. Things get a little easier again 
in the chapter on international rami¬ 
fications light at the end. 

Euromix 

THE EUROPEANS: WHO ARE WE 7 
By Richard Mayne. 

Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 206 pages. 
£ 2 . 

Dr Richard Mavne is the most read¬ 
able of Euromaths—learned, curious 
about everything and above all tolerant 
about the way the European del>ale 
keeps shifting its ground. He is also, 
as a writer of books, pamphlets and 
articles, too prolific for his own good. 
Earlier efforts by Dr Mayne have been 
among the best on the subject. But 
this book is something of a bran tub of 
Europeanisin into which a multitude 
of European bits and pieces have been 
put for visitors to dig out. I'lic book 
starts by defining for Europeans their 
own prehistoric identity"- how the land 
mass came to be where it is—followed 
by a long exercise into the realms of 
ethnography and anthropology as they 
concern Europeans. It is not often 
that such subjects are discussed as 
easily and humorously. But by way 
of expeditions to San Marino, Liechten¬ 
stein and Monte Carlo the discus¬ 
sion finally winds its way to the role 
of the common market, and, in 
particular, of the Brus.sels Commission, 
in all this. This institution is discussed 
sympathetically ; the author draws on 
his own experiences at one time as 
one of its more expert members. But 
one turns the last page not terribly 
sure how or why one has reached it. 

Eurolengo : The Language for Europe 

by Leslie Jones (Oriel Press, £i). Yes, 
it’s another esperanto, with eve-^ 
“ eurolengo ” word copyrighted in 
advance. “ Ferar un apel de telefon 
is tres fasil,” If it were a bit funnier 
it might make a good spoof. But it is 
not easy to sec earnest businessmen 
learning the 50 lessons and word lists 
of Mr Jones’s book : they would spend 
the time better learning French. 
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International Interest 
Rate War 

Eric Chalmers 

This book seeks to allocate blame 
for the rising level of int'e>rnational 
rates durmg the sixties by an assess¬ 
ment of the general economic and 
monetary policies pursued in Britain, 
America and West Germany. 

£4.95 

Research and 
Innovation in the 
Modern Corporation 

Edwin Mansfield, John 
Rapopoit, Jerome Schnee, 
Samuel Wagner and 
Michael Hamburger 

For a decade and a half, economists 
have been engaged m an intensive 
effort to expand our knowledge of 
how new processes and products are 
invented, commercialised, and 
accepted. This volume adds signifi- 
carttly to our understanding of the 
economic effects of technological 
change, placing most emphasis on the 
individual firm and its attempt to 
develop and apply new technology. 

£4.95 

Inflation Policy and 
Unemployment Theory 

Edmund S. Phelps 

This IS the first monograph to take 
a cost-benefit approach to monetary 
planning. It views a reduction of 
inflation by monetary means as a 
social investment and argues that 
such an investmertt ought to be 
subjected to the cost-benefit test. 
The analysis that follows integrates 
the modern microtheory of unemploy¬ 
ment into the theory of optimal 
inflation. 

£5.25 

Macmillan 
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Amtrak: on the subsidy trail 


Passenger rail services in the 
United Slates arc hopelessly in 
the red, but (»n Wednesday 
Caingress hnally authorised 
further massive iinanciai sup¬ 
port. The railways will now 
almost certainly gel the 
proposed $225m in federal 
grants and an increase to 
l|i2(X)m in their government- 
guaranteed borrowing ceiling 
—even though there is little 
chance that the loans will ever 
be repaid. 

The funds will go to Amtnik 
—official title, the “ National 
Passenger Railroad Corpora¬ 
tion "—which a year ago took 
over inter-city passenger services 
from 20 different railroad 
companies. Amtrak was given 
a generous financial send-off 
with a $4()m federal grant, a 
$ioom federally guaranteed 
loan, and $2oom in payments 
from railroad companies (who 
were glad to get rid of their 
passenger trains and concen¬ 
trate on more profitable freight 
traffic). 

After its initial backing, 
Amtrak was supposed to become 
self-.supporting. But last autumn, 
its president, Mr Roger Lewis, 
a former head of General 
Dynamics, asked for another 
$17001 to keep it going until 
mid-1973. 'riie 1 louse of 
Representatives approved this. 
The Senate went one better. 
Feeling benevolent towards 
public trans|^ort, it voted $27001, 
which may be the first lime a 
part-nationali.sed industry got 
a bigger subsidy than it asked 
for. Tlic $22501 now being 


proposed is a compromise 
settlement. 

l‘hcrc are many reasons why 
the Administration wants to 
keep passenger trains running. 
A fifth of the population of the 
United States is concentrated in 
the norfh-ca.st on 2% of the 
total land area. In this region, 
road traffic between towns is 
expected to rise 65% during the 
19708. 'Fhcrc i.s rc.sistancc from 
environmentalists to more road 
spending and to building new 
airports, which would not have 
to be faced if the CAtra 
passengers all went by rail. A 
rejiort on the transport needs of 
the region, published last 
autumn after almost a decade 
of research, suggested faster 
trains as the best way to meet 
the demand. 

But the railroads' present 
share of passenger traffic is 
minute : somewhere between 
I/O and 2Vo of passenger-miles. 
Although Europe and Japan arc 
optimistic about the prospects 
for long-distance rail travel, 
their estimates are not really 
relevant to much of the United 
States. Even in Europe, rail 
enthusiasts do not expect to 
compete significantly with the 
airlines beyond distances of 
400 miles ; while, for distances 
below that, they arc looking to 
trains much faster than those 
in use today, ‘ involving large 
capital outlays on both trains 
and track. 

In terms of American 
distances, 400 miles is a low 
limit, except in a few areas like 
the north-east corridor. Even 


Boston to Washington is 443 
miles. The American traclu 
were laid at a time when people 
travelled from one city centre 
to another. Now much of the 
traffic wants to go from one 
suburb to another. Compared 
with air travel, rail is too slow. 
Compared with private car or 
bus, it is too inflexible and too 
expensive ; where it is compet¬ 
ing with a good freeway system, 
it is also often too slow. 

All these factors contributed 
to American rail passenger ser¬ 
vices* thundering loss of $2oom 
in their last year of private 
ownership. The year before that, 
Jo.s.ses had been an even more 
catastrophic $5oom. Only one 
of the .services taken over by 
Amtrak was making money— 
the 150 mph Metroliner 
between New York and Wash¬ 
ington. In its first year Amtrak 
has cut losses to $i5om, and 
expects to knock off another 
$25m this year. But in the next 
two years the new company's 
expenses will still be double its 
operating revenue. On a number 
of routes Amtrak is losing 
.several times what it is collect¬ 
ing in fares. Half the trains run 
by its predecessors have 
already been axed. Further 
cuts will now be politically 
difficult in view of the continued 
congressional subsidy. Mean¬ 
while, as the bus industry is 
quick to point out, it would 
sometimes be cheaper to close 
the rail services down and give 
pa.sscngers a free bus ticket. 

Congress thinks the manage¬ 
ment of passenger trains in 
firivatc hands has been so poor 
that it is worth giving a nearly 
nationa1i.sed system a chance. 
Amtrak is trying to justify this 
confidence in the following 
ways: 

# It is cutting costs. ( 3 nc 
major saving has been to con¬ 
solidate reservation systems and 
terminals. The five, terminals in 
Chicago, costing $55m, are 
being cut to one. However, 


rationalisation of the train 
services themselves is hanypered 
by lack of information on the 
users. Also, many items of 
expenditure are outside Amtrak’s 
control, since it is still hiring 
personnel and equipment from 
private railroad companies. 

# It is adopting a more flexible 
pricing policy. Amtrak has 
been given pricing freedom 
although American trains norm¬ 
ally operate under a panoply of 
price controls which are a hang¬ 
over from the nineteentl) 
century when the railroads had 
a transport monopoly. In one 
experiment, Amtrak cut the rail 
fare fiom New York to Boston 
to make it comparable with bus 
fares. This led to a jump of 75% 
in traffic over the previous 
month and 20% over the 
previous year. The bus 
companies resent this policy; 
they argue that subsidies giv(‘ 
the railroads an unfair advan¬ 
tage. But to Amtrak it makes 
commercial sense to distinguish 
between different classes of 
pa.sscnger, as the airlines are 
trying to do. J..ast month 
Amtrak announced a major 
revamp of fares, with pricc.s 
generally reduced in the east 
and raised in the west. 

# It is trying to expand its 

package holiday business. 
Leisure travellers on the airlines 
arc increasing faster than 
business customers : these 

people could be scrisitivc to the 
right pricing policy by rail- 
road.<i. 

# It is trying to improve on 
cleanliness, courtesy and infor¬ 
mation services—which its com¬ 
plaints mail shows to be it.s 
biggest sticking points with its 
customers. Morale of both pas¬ 
sengers and crew has been 
improved by a $6m introduction 
of new uniforms, hot pants for 
girls and striped trousers for 
men. Small luxuries like linen 
towels and flowers in some din 
ing cars help provide the per 
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sonal service the airlines have 
already capitalised on. 

# Changes in booking systems 
are helping customers. Pre¬ 
viously there were virtually no 
interchange facilities between 
airlines and railroads, so it was 
difficult for a passenger to switch 
i<k rail for a particularly bcauti- 
lul stretch of country. Booking 
a jcjurney which involved 
several railroad companies could 
l)(‘ very complicated. There 
vserc if)0 different timetables 
(overing what arc now the 
Amtrak services. In Amtrak's 
single timetable the number of 
synibol.s has been cut from 88 
in a typical train .schedule to 
under 10. T'hcre used not even 
to be credit card facilities for 
rail travel ; this wa.s an extra¬ 
ordinary omis.sion in a country 
where cash ha.s almost been 
superseded for large payments. 
Airangcments with car rental 
Mimpanies are also being 
impioved. 

# Arntrak is trying to cash in on 
P'ojde’s romantic nostalgia for 
dn railways by keeping on some 
-'f the services which gave 
\rnerican railways a great 
M'putation throughout the 
uorhl There is the Empire 
liinicier from Chicago to Seattle 
tiicough mountains and snow, 
' ith w'ildlife along the track ; 
die Coast Daylight and Coast 
Si,irlight betw'een Los Angeles 
•lul San Francisco, running 
in tween the mountains and the 

a ; the Super Chief from 


Chicago to Los Angeles (which 
almost breaks even) and the 
Broadway Limited to New York. 

Trains in the west tend to 
be in better shape than those 
in the cast, largely brcau.se the 
carriers were les.s run down 
financially, and had been belter 
maintained. The service, from 
Boston to New York used until 
recently to operate wdth 35-ycar- 
old carriages. The aim now is 
to transfer under-utilised 
w(!stcni equipment to the east, 
including the famous dome cars 
with their panoramic views. 

# Amtrak is going for some 
quite bold experiments with a 
gicater variety of services and 
furnishing on rail cars, in some 
ways returning to the grand 
railway era of luxury lounges. 
The fii.st refurbished cars arc 
now out of the workshops ; they 
are being introduced on the 
Florida Special, with an eye on 
the expanding leisure market, 
cs[)ccially to the new' Disney¬ 
land. The journey includes 
tomplimentary champagne, 
coffee, and orange juice, colour 
television, and two types of film. 
Another trial balloon is the 
luxury couchette with its own 
shower, on the lines of a hotel 
bedroom. 'I his is priced to com¬ 
pete w'ith an airliiic-iicker-plus- 
hotel. 

Success will depend on the 
reliability of service, American 
trains have a bad record, 
especially in the cold Ameri¬ 
can winter, but Amtrak seems 
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to be getting more punctual. 

Since Amtrak had only a 
rough idea of how much dead 
wood it was taking on a year 
ago, it can hardly be blamed 
for going back to Congress so 
soon for more money. Even 
when it has got its new hand¬ 
out, three major worrie.s will 
remain unresolved. 

Three big problems 

One is its relationship with 
the railroads who.se track it is 
using. When Amtrak was put 
together, this question had to 
be dealt with in a hurry, with¬ 
out properly sorting out the 
enormous accounting problems 
r>f allocating joint track costs. 
Even British Rail is still fraught 
w'ith problcm.s on this score; 
it ha.s never, for example, felt 
able to break down its profit/ 
lo.'is between passengers and 
freight. For a railroad like 
Amtrak, which docs noi own a 
single mile of rail, the prob¬ 
lems arc that much worse, 

Amlrak’s arrangements with 
the railroads are recognised 
as being unsatisfactory to all 
parties. They must be renegoti¬ 
ated by June, 1973, and some 
agreement reached on tht* split 
between fixed and variable costs. 
Although there are, some hope¬ 
ful signs (a compromise has just 
been struck with Penn Central), 
most railroads are prr)bably 
losing money on the present 
deal. This leaves them with no 
incentive to provide Amtrak 
with an efficient service. 
Mctrolincr cannot achieve its 
maximum speed on much of the 
track that it is using Yet if 
Amtrak pays more to the rail¬ 
roads, it will slide further in 
the red. 

The second issue is how to 
incrca.se train speeds This is 
vital if they are to auraci more 
customers, Metrolincr's traffic 
has been rising by 30'Jt. a year, 
so there is a potential market. 

Should die United States 
develop the Mctroliner and the 
170 mph turbotrain (which has 


been given a lot of publicity, 
but of which only two have 
been built .so far, partly because 
they cannot reach their maxi¬ 
mum speed.s on American 
track)? Or should it develop 
its own version of the mph 
British Rail “ advanced pas¬ 
senger train," with its improved 
cornering and braking proper¬ 
ties on existing track ? The 
“ advanced passenger train" 
would need redesigning for the 
United States, where safety 
regulations arc more stringent 
and rail cars wider. 

I'he Tnoi;cy now being agreed 
by Congress will provide funds 
for investment. But faster 
speeds w'ill make the conflict 
of interest between pa.sscnger.s 
and freight even bigger: 
schedules will then have to be 
arranged to keep freight trains 
out of the pa.ssenger trains’ way. 
Depressing!)', some cxjjcrts think 
.speeds of 1230-300 mph will be 
needed to make surface travel 
over distances of more than 4.o<j 
miles really competitive w'ith 
air. Technologically, that is 
several years and bilhorts of 
dollars away 

Jhc third big issue is how 
many routes Amtrak should 
maintain. If he has to keep lo.ss- 
making servicc.s going for 
social rea.sons, Amtrak’s presi¬ 
dent wants direct subsidies for 
them—like British Rail gets. 
But he should beware of having 
too many. The Americans have 
already followed the European 
precedent by dropping their 
objections to public ownership 
and subsidies for the railways. 
Bu^ they may be in danger of 
allowing nostalgia for the good 
old railroads to go too far in 
diverting passengers from buses 
to train.s. In the long run, buses 
are almost certainly cheaper 
and more flexible, and can cope 
with higher irafjfc densities. The 
experimental bus now being 
evolved to run on railway 
tracks may be one promising 
hybrid for the future. 
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If it makes staffh^pier, 
wli^doesift 
eveiyone use it? 


People fjet set in their ways. So it’s 
not. surprising some staff are worried 
at the tliou^ht of chan^infj to metric. 
Hut experience shows that rno.st 
staff' who have chanf^ed prefer the 
new system. 

The m etric sy ste m is s imple. 

That’s why so many companies, 
and small, are making the change. 
Already niu(‘h of Britain’s enjj^in- 
eerinfj production is nu^tric. 

Which is ^ood sense when you 


m 


consider that 86 % of world trade is 
between countries that have chosen 
th e metri c system . 

Metric working has already 
simplified things like design, 
produc tion, paperwork and storage 
for many British firms. 

If you are responsible for the 
future of your company .start 
thinking about metrication. 

Many are already benefiting 
from the changeover. 


Buanessis 
ten times simpler 
in metric. 


Plt'flstj plnct* my company on your mailing 
list for rcKolar publications and send me 
"doing Metric Check l.ist for Managers. 
Type of business: 



Name 


Position_ 

Company 
Address_ 


Send to: Information Office (BLl I), 

L Metrication Board, 

22 Kingsway, ]..nndon WC2B6LE. 
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Red faces in the docks 

Although the dockers voted officially on Wednesday to postpone their threatened strike 
for six weeks, the militants may still close several ports. 


The discussion was quiet and oixlcrly ai Transport House 
on Wednesday, until the motion was passed 49-32 in 
favour of a six-week postponement of the national dock 
strike. Then 100 militants swarmed out from the Marquis 
of Granby pub across the road, joined the men waiting 
outside the meeting, and pc^ured out a barrage of abuse 
against the official union leaders. These militants are no 
fringe element in the docks. In port after port they have 
had unanimous support at mass meetings for container 
blacking. In London, I.ivcrpool, Southampton, Man¬ 
chester and Hull they have won votes in favour of a 
strike from next Monday. This will probably be endorsed 
by the partly marxist National Shop Stewards Committee, 
when meeting in Hull on Saturday. 

The heat generated after Wednesday’s vote is rarely 
seen in modern lalx)ur relations. For almost half an hour 
the union leaders sat silent on the platform in front of 
militants baying for their blood. There were threats to 
bomb Transport House and to bum the houses of Mr 
Jack Jones, general secretary of the Transport and General 
Workers* IJnion, and Mr Tim O’Leary, chief of the 
TGWLI docks .section. Between the many obscenities the 
men shouted that endless committees had failed to find 
them jobs ; the employers had failed to honour their 
promises ; jobs had been taken from under their noses 
by property developers ; some of their members had been 


out of work for years, and they were not going to wait 
another six weeks. The leaders were called scabs and 
leeches, words normally reserved by militant dockers to 
describe traitors to the cause. There were llireats of 
physical violence. After two hours there were still some 
militants in the building, notably two smooth young men 
in leather jackets advocating “ tme socialism ” as the 
remedy. 

The Government has teen bringing pressure on the 
employers to buy the dockers off. It has some power, 
bccau.se the Minister for Transport Industries, Mr John 
Peyton, has a say in decisions on investment in the ports. 
Negotiations have largely switched from the usual 
employer-docker council, the National Joint Council, to 
the emergency committee under the joint chairmanship 
{)f Lord Aldington, chairman of the Port of London 
Authority, who has the Government’s car, and Mr Jones. 
Some of the employers feel iheir hands are teing forced 
by this committee. Mr Jones is likely to make public any 
offer made to him by those employers who arc in the 
committee, and so put the rest on the spot. Ihcy feel 
there is a danger of offering too much too soon, as 
British Rail did with the railwaymen. Their fear is 
deepened by cxjx^ricncc. What they offer Mr Jones and 
Mr O’Leary tends to be expanded in the retelling to the 
dockers, which again commits them further than they 
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want. There have been some threats of resignation among 
tJic (employers. 

The Aldington-Jones committee has been working hard 
to find sr>lutions. Monday evening’s session lasted seven 
hours. As a result, improved terms were offered to the 
dockers at Tuesday’s meeting of the National Joint 
Council. They did not seem exorbitant: they would cost 
the employers an extra £110 a year at the very most. 
Beside the extra week’s holiday and increased fallback 
pay already offered to the men, there were two extra 
enticements: iuiother £500 severance pay to those on 
the tem];K>rarily unattached register who voluntarily leave 
the clocks making the maximum £2,830 ; and a £50-a- 
head disturbance payment to the men on the register. 
Severance pay has been eagerly taken up by quite large 
numbers of London dockers. 

Th(* d(Kkers were also told that the committee unani¬ 
mously accepts that those dockers now on the unattached 
register-~-whcm they would get £23 a week under the 
terms now offered lyy the employcrs^—should be offered 
work if they want it. This is a bold decision, which may 
be hard to translate into [jractice. The decision lies in 
the committee’s charitable view—charitable to dexJeers, 
that is—of the conflicting reports about what each side 
has agreed in years gone by. 

The dockers have appeared to accept the inevitability 
of new technology and a rundown of jobs ; they haw 
also accepted all kinds of individual container contracts, 
including a deal with the roal hauliers to let them stuff 
containers. At tlie same time they believe they extracted 
promises from the employers that every docker would 
have a job in the industry for life, if he wanted it. 
Whether getting £23 a week for doing nothing, and 
being able to take other work outside the docks as well, 
counts <xs a job is a matter of heated debate. The 
dockers have broken so many promisees themselves 
that llic employers can be forgiven for occasionally bend¬ 
ing the rules. They have, in any case, gone to considerable 
lengths to make jobs whert! none exist, and have recently 
been carrying 14 per cent more men than they needed, on 
full pay- in addition to those temporarily unattached to 
any employer, and drawing fallback pay. 

The Labour government allowed the threat of national¬ 
isation to drag on right through its term of office. This 


weakened management at the docks. The present Govern¬ 
ment failed to appreciate, on taking office, just how far 
militancy had thrived on the confusion. It failed to make 
the simmering labour problems in the docks its first 
priority ; it concentrated on financial reorganisation, very 
successfully, as the National Ports Council annual report, 
published on Thursday, shows. 

Meanwhile the militants have been gaining power. 
Decasualisation of port labour, which was supposed to 
give dockers a new sense of responsibility, played into 
the militants’ hands. It created the need for shop stewards, 
into which positions the militants mov^ largely 
unopposed. At the same time Mr Jones allowed the 
TGWU’s rule that communists could not hold office to 
be abolished. 

Container blacking shows how easily the drKkens can 
be whipped up into a storm about nothing, because the 
number of container-stuffing jobs that the dockers could 
conceivably do is small. On Monday, in the fim action 
of its kind, one group of union men won an order from 
the National Industrial Relations Court to stop dockers 
picketing their container depot at Chobham Farm in east 
London. This is the largest depot of its kind in Europe, 
but apparently only 63 of its jobs could be done by 
dockers. This has triggered off a fresh row as the pickets 
refused to obey the injunction or turn up at the NIRC'i 
(see page 75). The total numl)er of container-stuffing 
jobs that might conceivably be done by dockers in the 
countrv as a whole is only a few hundred. But 20,000 
docker jobs arc likely to disappear by the end of tlic 
decade. 

One ironic twist is that containers have been as big 
a financial disaster to shipping companies as to dockers, 
and have even hurt the finances of some of the big ports. 
The shipping lines and ports are still investing in con¬ 
tainers, and have orders for them .stretching several years 
ahead. Container's have failed to lower transport costs : 
all the savings have been given away in wages. But they 
have kept the rate of inflation below what it would 
otherwise have been. There may be a move to other 
methods of modernising cargo-handling. The use of pallets, 
which is favoured by the Scandinavians, is one which 
produces big savings over conventional methods without 
causing such disruption to employment. 


Corporation tax takeovers 

Unless the Government changes corporation tax while there is still time, it could find 
that it has triggered a spate of takeovers for that most 


undesirable of all reasons, tax avoidance 

C'ous<.)lidatcd (Jold Fields is bidding for the Amey Group. 
liriiish-Ainerican Tobacco and Imperial Tobacco are 
reputed to be discussing possible merger terms. The hoary 
old rumour of Rio Tinto-Zinc’s interest m English China 
Clays is going the rounds again. And why ? Largely 
because each t)[ the bidders would, if 5 ucce.ssful, be in 
a position tf) make a big saving under the new corporation 
tax. Each of them has an incentive to escape from a 


pattern where the lion’s share of its income comes from 
abroad. The Government could and should alter this 
silly incentive when the relevant clauses of the Finance 
Bill come up in committee during the next lew weeks 
Takeovers motivated by tax avoidance arc the least desir 
able of all. This accidental quirk of an otherwise greatly 
improved form of corporation tax could produce some 
bizarre couplings. 
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Where the nonsense gets in 

Treaftment of £100 of profit under the new corporation tax 

Profit earned in Profit earned 
Britafn abroad 

Reten- Reten> 


Britisih corporation tax, 50% 

Dividend 

£28i 

tion 

£50 

Dividend 

tion 

Foreign tax, eg 55% 

— 

— 

£^ 

£55 

Gross dividend : 

£7U 


£46 


of which—ACT 

£211 

— 

£13i 

_ 

—net dividend 

£50 

— 

£3H 

— 

Retention 

— 

£50 

— 

£45 


The reason is simp^le. Under the new arrangements, 
pre-tax profits from abroad will always be worth more 
to a company if they can be ploughed back into the 
business than if they have to be piiid out in dividends. 
The ideal will become a business that cams enough in 
the British market to cover dividends and enough from 
overseas to pay for its new investment. If the ratio tips 
in a way that leaves you getting too little from Britain, 
there is a powerful motive to go out and buy any business 
making the right size of profits to cover your dividends 
and its own. 7 ’he stock market has begun to worry about 
a wave of artificial takeovers in the next couple of years. 
So should the Government. There would probably be 
nothing basically objectionable if Shell, or any other oil 
company, were to take over Tesco or Grand Metropolitan 
Hotels ; but there would be nothing particularly desirable 
about it cither. 

Mr Barber rightly decided to change corporation tax 
M) as to bring the tax burden on profits paid out as 
dividends down into line with that on profits ploughed 
back into the business. His aim was to stimulate the 
capital market and make it easier for companies to raise 
money for profitable new investment. The means devised 
to get round the difficulty of dividends paying both 
corporation tax and income tax was to charge a flat 
50 per cent corporation tax on all earnings and then 
distribute dividends net of tax. But the dividend will be 
grassed up by the simultaneous payment of three-sevenths 
of it to the inland revenue as “ advance corporation tax ” 
(ACT). To a net dividend of £50 will be added £21.43 
of ACT to make a total gross dividend of £71.43. ACT 
will serve the purpose of income tax on £71.43 at next 
year’s basic rate of 30 per cent. When corporation tax 
falls due, another £2^57 will be paid on the £100 profit 
used to provide the £50 dividend, bringing the total 
up to 50 per cent. If, however, the £ too is ploughed 
back, then a straight £50 will be paid when corporation 
falls due. The taiblc shows how this works out. 

The catch comes in the way foreign income is treated 
under double tax rules. These are supposed to allow 
lief of foreign tax against corporation tax but not against 
income tax on dividends. This is where the Government 
to have its cahe and cat it. Altliough it calls ACT 
corporation tax, it intends to treat it for double tax 
purposes as if ACT were income tax, and allow relief 
[>ulv on the £28.57. So a company that uses its foreign 
income as dividend will end up paying something like 
^*3 50 more tax than if its £100 had been retained in 
business and got the full 50 per cent relief. (This 
on the assumption that foreagn tax wprks.out at 55 per 


cent ; the tabic shows how the figures break down.) For 
big companies with large overseas and jsmall home earn¬ 
ings, it amounts to a 13^ per cent surtax on very large 
sums. 

When the Government taxes the profit earned in Britain 
by foreign companies, it will drop the pretext—indeed, 
indignantly deny any .suggestion- that ACT Is income 
tax under another niune. It will insist tliai it is an integral 
part of corporation lax. There is a reason for this : by 
mutual agreement income tax on dividends betwt^-n 
countries Is often waived under double tiix ln;atic.s. By 
denying that ACTT h<Te has anything to do with income 
tax, the Treasury will save itself £25111 a year. The 
Chancellor must be hoping that American doubit* tax 
negotiators will not notice that what he is saying to 
foreign companies who take money out of the country 
is the opposite of what he is saying to British companies 
who bring money in. 

The Govejmment expects ACT paid on foreign earnings 
of British companies to bring in £ioom a year. This 
IS probably a huge overestimate. Companies arc going 
to use all their ingenuity to get round it. A Bats-Imps 
merger, with maintained dividends for Imps shareholders, 
could save £3ni-£4m a year. A few more deals on this 
scale would rapidly whittle down the expected £ioom. 
This, after all, is whart companies pay their accountants 
to tlo. The deals would dso create mayhem in the 
coriKuratc structure of Brkisli industry and send some 
share ^malysts to an eai’ly grave while they tried to work 
out company earnings in the meantime. 

T he simplest and fairest solution is to treat ACT as 
corporation lax throughout, and to allow foreign tax 
relief. This would put the Government in a much stronger 
negotiating posture with the notoriously tough double 
tax negotiators of the United States Administration. Most 
important of all, it would stop a {xitential flood of 
nonsense mergers. 


Complaint upheld 

The Press Council has upheld the complaint of Mr P. 
Grier, 17 Brinsworth Close, Twickenham, over figures on 
Scottish housing subsidies that appeared in the issue of 
September nth, 1971. Mr Cirier said that to describe the 
subsidies as having exceeded £20om in the previous year 
gave a grossly exaggerated and unfair impression when 
this figure reflected the (‘onsolidated current and capital 
expenditure on housing in Scotland by the public sector, 
while the annual subsidies were running in 1969-70 at 
£33m. He also said that it overlooked other forms of help 
given to owner-occupiers. A correction was published on 
November 13th, together with an explanation that some 
of the grants would not necessarily be paid until 1973. 
Mr Grier complained to the Press Council that the 
correction was contemptible.” The Press Council’s 
adjudication was: 

In the Press Gouncirs opinion the complainant was justified 
in criticising the housing subsidy figure published in The 
Economic .is giving a gro.s.sly exaggerated and unfair impression. 
The correction which was eventually publi^ed was inadequate. 
The complaint is upheld. 
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They still won't invest 

Manufacturers are still delaying investment decisions. They may delay them until 
next year, and then have to buy imported machines 


Although some of Britain’s largest manufacturers and 
most people in the distributive trades have increased 
their plans for new investment since the budget, the 
bulk of manufacturing firms have apparently done just 
the opposite. The Department of Trade and Industry 
says that prospects are even bleaker now than at the 
time of its previous sounding last November and 
Deccmlx:r. Manufacturing investment this year looks like 
being 3 per cent less, in real terms, than i97rs already 
depressed level, which itself was 7 per cent below the 
level reached in 1970. 

This hardly seems to make sense. It certainly contrasts 
with the optimism coming out of the (Confederation of 
British Industry’s own inquiries. But the CCBI probably 
has a preponderance of large and more optimistic firms. 
Industrialists arc citing a baffling range of excuses 
for not investing : ranging from squeezed profits, higher 
material costs to unused capacity. An increasing number 
point to the unfortunate effect of the change in 
corporation tax, which provides a positive disincentive 
to spend on new plant before the start of their new 
tax year. Waiting will bring a gain of up to 10 per 
cent of the value of the investment. 

In addition, the ending of Set and the change to 
Vat will inject a oncc-andTor-all £485m into the 
corporate purse in the second quarter of next year. 
Alxiut £33om of this will come from collected Vat 
and car tax not passed on to the Govcnimcnt until 
the end of each period, and £i55m from the refund 
of the forced loan ” that industry made to the 
Government through Set. On top of this, the benefit 
of the tax change itself will be £6om a quarter. 

All this could produce a massive jump in industrial 
investment in the middle of next year: perhaps a jump 
which British producers of capital goods will be unable 


to meet. The effect on the import bill could be disastrous. 
It becomes all the more important, therefore, to bring 
forward some of that potential investment. This could 
be helped by the first reliable signs of an increase in 
industrial activity. The steel industry has been turning 
out more ; .some of its extra production has been going 
into rebuilding stocks, for which there is plenty of 
scope. Even the engineering industry’s Neddy now expects 
a slow increase in home orders during tliis year and 
a sharp jump next, although the machine tool sector 
is still shedding labour. 

Unfortunately, the nearer the heavy end of industry, 
the greater the gloom. Capital spending by the steel 
industry is only offsetting the worst of the dcnvnturn 
for some other parts of the process plant industry. The 
Government is pushing the electrical generating industry, 
to go ahead with orders for new generating plant that 
it does not want yet (see page 80). A much better 
government move would be to say that “ free deprecia¬ 
tion ” means that companies can take their 100 per cent 
allowance when they want (ie, against next year’s 
corporation tax, even if they invest this year). 

Most of British industry is still being too ostrich-like. 
The wage inflation of the past few years makes it all 
the more imperative to look for capital-intensive ways 
of producing. The increase in productivity through 
streamlining and redundancies has given it a vital spring¬ 
board. The more adventurous of British firms are in 
the process of investing in common market countries ; 
but, curiously, they are not seeing their chances in the 
home market. It will be a tragedy if Britain goes inlo 
the community on the crest of a consumer boom bui 
understocked and under-invested. Our new industrial 
partners will tlicn gobble up far too much of the British 
market. 


Key indicators : British economy 


Industrial production 

Total output (which includes 
construction) moved up to a 
record level in April. But 
manufacturing output fell back 
slightly. 




Percentage change on 


Month 

Index 

1963=:«100 

previous 

month 

three 

months 

one 

year 

Industrial 

production* 

Api^il 

127.7 

4*0.9 

+2.3 

+2.4 

employment* 

March 

88.8 

-0.4 

-0.2 

-5.7 

Trade 

productivity* 

March 

141.6 

+12.2 

+1.7 

+8.7 

Deficit of £43m m May, the 

Export trade*| 

May 

146 

nil 

-2 

-3 

average ^or the year so far. But 

Eng'g orders on hand* 

December 

114 

nil 


-9 

invisibles still in surplus of £50m 

Retail trade* 

April 

114.5 

+1.5 

+11 

+3.2 

a imonth. 

Unemployment* 

May 

164.8 

-7.0 

-6.0 

+16.5 

Investment 

Average earnings* 

March 

196.0 

na 

+ 3.6 

+ 10.4 

Fall of 1 per cent m rn-anufacturing 

Retail prices 

April 

156.2 

+0.9 

+ 1.8 

+ 6.3 

investment between fourth 

Export prices 

March 

150 

+u 

+u 

+8i 

quarter 1971 and first quarter 
this year • no change in investment 
by distributive aiKl service 
industries. 

Import prices 

March 

135 

+1 

+1i 

+6 

Export trade, retail trade, engineering order books: in volume terms (valus 

constant prices). Unemployment: 

Wholly unemployed excluding schooNepvers 

latest rate 3.6 per cent. ^Seasonatty adjusted iProvisional 






ibu’d be surprised what we get up ta 








From exporting our products and services around the 
world to building the runways and airport terminals 
to fly them from. 

And at roof level we really spread ourselves. 
m Not only in Britain w here we put the roof on just about 
W every type of building, but overseas too - we export 
f a wide range of roofing materials. And asphalt from our 
^ mines in France and Switzerland ends up on European rtwfs. 
We’re on Lop of the job everywhere. 

And just to show we can land the big ones we’ve recently 
completed a jumbo-jet apron at Bahrain Airport. 

^FTannae 

THE MEANS AND THE END 

I'armac Group, Wolverhampton. England. 
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CHARTER CONSOLDATED LIMITED 
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Points from the statement by the chairman Mr. S. Spiro 


C AjnsoIiJatcd protits bctorc taxation amounted to 17,645,000. Last 
year's fitjiirc, adjusicd to take account oi' adoption oi the Institutes of 
rharterod Accountants’ recommendations on the incorporation 
ol associated companies’ undistributed prolns or losses, was 
/;20,200,000 

7’he figures for the two years are not strictly comparable because ot 
some exceptional items. 'I’his year we received £3,147,000 less in 
dividend income from Zambian Anglo American due in the greater 
part to the receipt last year ol spcciiil terminal dividends consequent 
upon the restructuring of the copper mining companies to provide 
a 51 per cent interest Jor the /amhian governmcnl. Included this 
year is an amount of £1,010,000 reflecting losses of somima which 
IS treated as having commenced trading aliliougli a commercial rate 
of production has not vet been reached. 

Profits fiom realizations amounted to £3.445,000 compared with 
£1,104,000 last year. Despite difficult trading conditions for industry 
('ape Asbestos achieved a se.tisfaciorv incrca.se in profits Irom 
I 2,528,000 to £.3,0‘^8,000. 

CKir results, in conditions ol substantially lower metal prices, can 
iliij.s be looked upon as not unsatisfaciory and a reflection of our wide 
spread of investments 

The stock exchange price index for mining finance shares, in which 
general category the greater part ot our quoted investments lies, 
was at much the same level at the end of our accounting year as it 
was at the beginning, and the net asset value at 31st March, 1972 was 
£294,587,000 equivalent to 281 p per share, compared with 277p per 
share previously. <3ur net assets in liquid form at the end of the year 
amounted to £2t> million. 

Investmcot changes 

Arrangements were completed during the year for a merger between 
Thos Barlow & Sims and Rand Mines and the opportunity has been 
taken to effect a reorganisation of some of Charter’s important 
investments in conjunction with Anglo American ('corporation group 
and Barlow Hand. 

We are glad to be able to participate in a rationalization of the 
platinum industry. 'I’lie platinum market has been affected by the 
general down-turn in economic activity but we believe that this 
metal will be utilised increasingly in the future. 

We are very pleased that C^liartcr has been able to obtain a major 
participation in the diamond business. 

Legislation 

We greatly welcome tlie changes which have been introduced by the 
government in the reform of the taxation structure and the over¬ 
seas invesimcm insurance scheme but it is a matter of regret that the 
discrimination against overseas income whicli has borne foreign 
tuxes will continue when this income is utilized fbr the purpose of 
paying dividends 

Prospecting and mining 

Chatter has pursued its development as a mining finance company. 
Wc are engaged m extensive prospecting operations in many 
souniries with the object of expanding our mining interests, and we 
^ oriiimic to seek and ro examine possible new' business projects. 

Zaire 

\\ ■' have been much encouraged by ilic results obtained from Zaire 
K.rmerlv (’engo Kinshasa^ where we are participating with the 
go\eTinnent o! Zaire and international partners in a consortium 
•^.nr.p.inv. Soeicie Minierc de I'enkc-Fungurumc, to which we 
pnvv'idc lechuKa! and administrative services. From intensive 
expU^riUKMi and investigations at 'I'enke-F'ungurume near Likasi in 
Sliaha piiYViiKe formerh Katanga) prvjbable and indicated reserves 
delineated in ' even deposits aniounu i to 2<> million metric tons 
giading i).2 per cent copper and 0.40 per ton cobalt. Inferred res¬ 
erves in iliese and other deposits arc estimated at a further 14,8 
million ineinc tons 

The geological envi.onincnt and metallurgy arc technically highly 
complex and si>ine time w ill be required before a full assessment of the 
project can he made. 


Soauma 

I'he build-up to full production ot copper concentrates at Akjoujt 
has been seriously delayed and is now only likely to be reached 
towards the end of 1972. Although the effectiveness of the TORCO 
process in treating the Akjoujt ore has been amply demonstrated, a 
scries of defecis have emerged in the functioning of the treatment 
plant which have called for modifications and replacement of 
equipment. 

We are confident that the engineering problcMns will be restilved, but 
it will not he possible to assess fully the economic prospects of the 
project at different copper pi ice levels until the modifications are 
complete and full production has been reached, 

Malaysia 

Results from tin operations have been encouraging. Although the 
nature ol some of the operations leads to wide fluctuations in 
individual performances, particularly in the case of Ayer Hitam, the 
trend has been for an increase in production and profits. 

Cleveland Potash 

Overall good progress has been maintained at the Cleveland Potash 
mine in Yorkshire which is jointly owned witli ICl. Wc are suffering 
some delays in the construction of the treatment plant and in shaft 
sinking at depth. Some deferment of the initial commissioning of the 
mine is likely but it is still anticipated that production w'ill commence 
in mid-1973. 

North Sea oil 

A significant development in our exploration activities during the 
past year has been Charter’s direct participation in offshore oil 
exploration in the UK sector of the North Sea. Charter is a major 
partner in a joint venture with Home Oil of Canada, which will act 
as operator, Oil & Gas Enterprises (N.S.), and Canadian Industrial 
(3as (U.K.). On the basis of the seismic and other information 
available wc submitted an application to the Department of Trade 
and Industry and our con.sortium was awarded two blocks. Detailed 
seismic work is now being carried out and it is hoped that drilling 
will commence in early 1974 or as soon as suitable equipment 
becomes available. 

Industrial 

Charter’s principal industrial subsidiary, <2ape Asbestos, had a 
significantly better trading year in spite of difficult conditions. 
Cliarier’s other industrial subsidiaries also showed a combined 
improvement in earnings. 

Prospects 

Whilst our earnings are much influenced by the level of metal prices, 
particularly copper, our investments in mining finance companies 
combine growth prospects with a wide spread of revenue producing 
interests. In the short term wc do not look for any dramatic improve¬ 
ment in metal prices but we do not anticipate any significant worsen¬ 
ing and are reasonably confident of a mildly upward trend in the 
medium term. The comparatively small scale operation under 
difficult conditions at somima is particularly sensitive to the price 
of copper. Drilling results at Tenkc-Fungurumc in Zaire arc 
encouraging but in any event it would be some years before any 
mining project could be brought to fruition. Cleveland Potash should 
prove a satisfactory profit earner in due course. Meanwhile our 
mining finance investments, incorporating important interests in 
gold, have now been further strengthened by the rationalization of 
platinum interests and by our substantial new investment in the 
diamond business. 


Copies of the annual report and accounts and chairman’s statemcni 
can be obtained from 40 Holborn Viaduct, EC IP lAJ, or troxn Kent 
House, Station Road, Ashford, Kent. . * j 

The seventh annual general meeting of Charter Consolidated Limited 
will be held at Winchester House, IQO Old Broad Street, London 
EC2N IBE on Tuesday, 1 lih July, 1972 at 12 noon. 
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Sir John at Tolpuddie 


Whatever he may have felt about the 
way that the Court of Appeal had 
disagreed on Tuesday with his reading 
of the Industrial Relations Act, Sir 
John Donaldson continued on Wed¬ 
nesday to make his ;ow^n case law. He 
threatened to jail those shop stewards 
in the London docJcs who had con¬ 
tinued to black lorries in defiance of 
a National Industrial Relations Court 
order, unless they appeared in his court 
on Thursday to explain—or, alterna¬ 
tively, in the Appeal Court by 2 p.m. 
on Friday. They turned down the first 
alternative and were picketing as usual 
on Thursday. Their public statements 
—backed by votes to strike in their 
support in London and Liverpool— 
did not seem to indicate that they 
would be at the Appeal Court either, 
idthough that court is much more in 
their union's good lx)oks since it 
allowed its appeal on Tuesday. 

'Fhat Court of Appeal decision is 
liable to have a profound effect on 
everyone’s view of the act. Sir John 
Donaldson had ruled that unions must 
discipline their own shop stewards, and 


could not escape the court’s dis¬ 
pleasure by pleading that men would 
not do what they were told. This 
ruling had shown some signs of having 
effect. Officials of the Transport and 
General Workers Union had been 
trying to get blacking ended in the 
docks by arguing that it was not worth 
the drain on the union’s funds, which 
was expected to go well above the 
£55,000 of fines already imposed. 

Framers of the act had hoped that 
such fines would eventually force the 
unions to debar from membership 
those who disobeyed union officialdom 
by constantly calling unofficial strikes. 
One of the cornerstone assumptions of 
the act had been that it would then 
become possible for employers them¬ 
selves to sack wildcat sliop stewards, 
after they had been deprived of mem¬ 
bership in their own unions. The shock 
on Tuesday, when Lord Denning gave 
his ruling that the union need not be 
responsible for unlawful actions of shop 
stewards, was therefore considerable. 

The worry after the Appeal judg¬ 
ment is that employers have few effec¬ 


tive sanctions against unofficial strike 
action if they cannot take the 
guardians of the unions* large official 
funds to court. Employers can still 
take the individual stewards there, but 
without any hope of getting substantial 
damages and at the risk of making 
martyrs. The NIRC has no qualms 
about this, but jail is nothing like as 
effective (or, frankly, as desirable) a 
sanction as large fines on a union. 

The judgment does not mean that 
union.s can never be taken to court 
when their local officers break the law. 
In many cases, unions back their shop 
stewards, and so become responsible 
for their actions. Few unions have the 
same complex internal political splits 
as the TGWU, which made the Court 
of Appeal decide tliat there were limits 
to Mr Jack Jones’s power. In Mr 
Hugh Scanlon’s Amalgamated Union 
of Engineering Workers the rules say 
that strike action has to be backed by 
the district committee, which means 
that, if such a strike is unfair, then the 
union can be penalised. 

One of the aims of the Industrial 
Relations Act was to make registered 
unions alter their rules so that it would 
become clear who could call strikes. 
The hope had been that unregistered 
unions would find that many of the 
strikes called by their members were 
unlawful and rendered them liable to 
fines upon their funds, so that the 
incentive to register would be consider¬ 
able. Now the Appeal judgment 
makes the penalties for being unregis¬ 
tered much less .severe. 

Ministers would like Tuesday’s deci¬ 
sion to go to the House of Lords. But 
an appeal does not rest with the 
Government. It rests with the haulage 
companies: Heatons, Craddocks and 
Panalpina. The first two are small, and 
have already suffered heavily both from 
the blacking and from the costs of fight¬ 
ing court actions in support of what at 
least some ministers thought that they 
and Parliament had laid down in their 
own act. They may not want to risk 
the costs of a furtlier appeal. But Panal¬ 
pina is bigger and may fight on 
if it thinks there is chance of success. 
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Railways _ 

Bad day's work 

I'he (iovenniicnr is now facing the big¬ 
gest dcci'siions on the railways since 
Lord BetK-hing produced his original 
plan' for cutting them back to size. 
British Rail should he pared down to as 
few as four or five main lines. Mr 
Richard Marsh, >the -ciiainnan, gave 
wannng of cuts on "I’uesday after he 
had paid up a furthei £2111 to get the 
railway unions to call off their 'third 
tlneatened go slf>w. The total cost of 
this week's wage settlement is now 
£37.2111, and this year the railways may 
lose, on one count, around £270m. 
This is equal to nearly half their turn¬ 
over. The loss counts in £6om of suifi- 
sidies for lines kept open hexause 'the 
Cjovern-rnent wants them to be ; £27111 
which IS tlie cost of keeping within the 
Confederation of British Indusitr^'s 
price freeze ; and Ticjoni knock(*d off 
the indusitry’s debt by the 1968 Trans¬ 
port Act. Rail exjierts think the finances 
of BR arc going to get worse, not better, 
in ‘the next three or four years. 

'Phe scope for both price ri-sc- and 
oo!9t-cu'tring on the existing railway net¬ 
work is limited. Any cuts will have to 
he tsevere. The Jes.son of Lord Beeching's 
economies was that weeding out unpro¬ 
fitable routes creates a vicious ciix'lc, 
since it reduces 'traffic on the re.st of 
the system, and makes sitill more lines 
uneconomic. Railways are an anach¬ 
ronism in a small country in a motor¬ 
way age. Apart from a few fast, den.se 
routes, public transport is cheajDer by 
bus—cheaper still if .oiiie of the old 
railway lines were used for sjiecial bus 
Hacks. 

'Phe (Government is unlikely to agree 
to tins, even though inanv of me rail- 
wav men could be found jobs on the 
husf's. Ihe more likelv policy is one of 
more suhsFidiC'', f>lus .some cuts in ser- 
\ ic(‘s lu Ki.\r die (Government s and .Mr 
Marvi ^ fa('.e. 

Nalhnalised prices 

Someone pays _ 

"1 he biege.'-t ((*nst!aint on railway fares 
IS t!'e < u)\ernmei.t s tacit undeitakine, 
to M‘c tluit the naticMialised industries 
t'lnfiim to whatever price freeze tlie 
CGouhxleiation of British Industiv gets 
agifid Tor luiiionahscd industries 
have been [laiiicularlv liadlv liit fiv the 
free/e, anci then lomhlned losses aie 
runn?ng at a '^um diat miwt represent 
around 1 per cent of the countr>'’s gnp 
and IS equal to lu per cent of their 
combined turnover. 
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A number of increases have slipped 
through, notably the per cent on 
the price of coal which will pay £6om 
towards the miners’ £11710 settlement, 
leaving the rest to be met, once again, 
by .subsidies. But the National Institute 
of Economic and Social Re.search calcu¬ 
lated last summer that grxjds covered 
by tlie CBPs freeze made up one third 
of the retail price index, and, of that 
one third, half w'a.s accounted for by 
the nationalised indu.stries. I’he effec¬ 
tiveness of the freeze depends on the 
nationalised indu.stries conforming to it. 

CBI members, wriggling uneasily 
under a political commitment to renew 
the freeze that they would much rather 
nnt honour, blame the Government’s 
inability to control rents, house prices, 
fares, beef prices and whatever else 
they can think of, for the size of the 
w'agc demands they aic no^v facing. 
Thi.s, they sav, is making it diffi¬ 
cult to know whether they can 
renew the freeze even for another six 
months (their sctticmenu, none the less, 
are well below tho.se of the nationalised 
indu.stric.s). It is therefore tactically 
impossible for the Government to 
attempt to pass on the inflationary wage 
settlements it has agreed in the 
nationalised industries to the consumer. 

But this is still the only way of 
bringing home to the public what these 
.settlements cost. They are now pushing 
even potentially profitable businesses 
into the red ; the p(;st office has fallen 
short of its relatively modest financial 
target—of 10 per cent on telecommuni¬ 
cations and 2 per cent on the postal 
services—by a margin of £i8om over 
the five-year accounting period, and the 
[j<jstal seivices, which should tin this 
basis have .shown an accumulated profit 
of £45m by then, are kisirig nearly 
that much every 12 months. 

Mini.stcrs are nov/ beginning to 
worry whai will happen to nationalised 
industry prices when the freeze does 
end, probably early next year. To 
allow prices to jump up sharply then, 
as soon as the restraint ends, would 
pioduce an aiarmine increase in both 
the cost of living and in industrial costs 
just at the time when Britain is going 
into the EEC. However, the EEC does 
not, officially, allow industries to be 
subsidised, although it has had to accept 
that in practice large numbers of them 
are. Britain’s nationalised industries 
would not he in <|uite so bad a way 
if they were allowed to cut unprofitable 
operations and unnecessary men; this 
applies particularly to the British Steel 
Corporation which has had tq give 
two years’ notice of closure of the 
foundry iron blast furnaces at Stanton, 
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employing 1,500 men who are unlikely 
to get other jobs in the industry., But 
the Government will not sanction any 
rationalisation that is likely to lead to 
unemployment within the next 18 
month.s. So the industries are in a 
trap where they can neither increase 
prices nor cut staff in order to meet 
the wage increases that the Government 
has obliged them to pay. 

It is probable that the true loss on 
the nationali.sed industries is still being 
understated. Mr D. B. Myddelton, who 
took the Gas Council’s accounts apart 
two years ago, lias applied the same 
analysis to all the nationalised indus¬ 
tries in the spring issue of tlie Institute 
of Chartered Accountants quarterly 
re.searcii bulletin. He calculated -thait 
they all understated their fixed assets 
and depreciation charges by a margin 
of 25 per cent over a 20-year period 
from 1951. On an adjusted basis, an 
apparent 2.8 per cent return a year 
on assets averaging £6.7 billion 
becomes a return of less than i pei 
cent on assets of nearly £13 billion. 
He reckons that the accumulated loss 
of all the nationalised industries to 
1970 is not the £2 billion shown in 
their conventional accounts, but, in 
real terms, something well over £8 
billion. Whatever the figures 
will show when Mr Myddelton gets 
round to adding on current losses, 
the current rate of sub.sidy now must 
be running at least at £50om a year. 

Food prices _ 

Still beefing _ 


The cost of living index has moved 
sharply up this month : bread, beef, 
beer and bacon, which together account 
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Points from the Review of 1971 by the Chairman Mr. John MacConochie 

/ / 

A period of transition" 

• 

Deterioration in profitability from ship operating 
responsible for losses of £1.76 million 

• 

Ancillary shipping and non-shipping activities increased 
their profit contribution 

• 

Decision to reduce materially the Group's dependence on 
liner trades fully vindicated—benefits becoming apparent 


in 1972 

• 

Group profits in the first quarter of 1972 showing a 
distinct improvement 

• 

Final dividend of 10% on the ordinary stock 
recommended—same as last year 


Copies of the Report and Accounts arc avdi/able from thv Serietoiv 

Furness Wnhy ft Co Limited 106 Fcnchurch Street London FCSM 5HH 
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for 9 per cent of the index, all cost 
more. It can be small relief to Mr 
James Prior, Minister of Agriculture, 
that in the last few days beef prices 
have begun to retreat from their recent 
scarifying levels, since niost of the fall 
in price has not come from more 
supplies but a boycott of butchers’ 
shops. Salehs of beef have been as much 
as a fifth down this week as shoppers 
changed to poulti'v and lamb, forcing 
up their retail price in turn. Although 
the surge in meat prices is already 
halted, and cattle auction prices are 
coming down, the political damage has 
been done : since the election food 
prices have risen by 17 per cent. 

The extra Jp on a loaf of bread will 
go less noticed since bread has lagged 
behind the recent round of price 
increases. Nonetheless, the average 
family wi!i pay ajp more a week. 

More embarrassing for the (jovern- 
rnent is the ip that some brewers are 
threatening to put on a pint of beer ; 
the British j)ublic spends twice as 
much on beer as on beef. Since all price 
controls were removed in 1970 and 
brewers have been able to fix their own 
price.s, 3p has been added to the cost 
of a pint. Much of this has gone 
directly into the brewers’ profits ; 
brewery shares have been among the 
star performers on the stock market, 
rising by 118 per cent in the past 15 
months as profits have soared. 

Last week’s 10 per cent increase in 
wholesale bacon prices is only now 
beginning to work through to the 
shops. This rise is even more open to 
political criticism as Mr Prior has 
recently cut back subsidies to bacon 
curers. The bacon market is carefully 
divided up between British producers 
and importers. To stop prices from 
rising, it is only necessary to allow in 
more bacon, principally from Den¬ 
mark where it is cheaper to produce. 
British pig men and bacon curers have 
recently been enjoying such a boom 
market that the European producers 
have been complaining about being 
kept away. If Mr Prior wants to see 
])ri<'es come down again he has only 
to let in a breeze of competition. 


Economy 


Trade gaping 


'1 he trade figun'^, arc bad. The deficit 
irt Mav wa^ the fifth in a row. Its size, 
£4311), equalled the average of the 
previous four months. As the January 
to April figures had been distorted by 
tlic effects of the iniiiers’ strike, there 
had been liope that they were untypical. 


That hope has now been dashed. If 
there were no further deterioration, 
Britain would run a visible trade 
deficit of £500111 this year, little short 
of the £562111 registered in the 
devaluation year of 1967. That would 
be a good deal worse than the National 
In.stitutc of Economic and Social 
Research forecast only last week : it 
was thinking in terms of a deficit of 
rather less than £200111. But the larger 
figure could l>e a more realistic 
reflection of the fact tliat the relative 
price advantage .secured for British 
exports }>y 1967’s devaluation has now 
been lo.st entirely- 

That IS not to say, of course, that 
all the good effects of devaluation have 
spent themselves. In 1967, invisible 
earnings brought in only £254111—and 
covered, therefore, less than half the 
visible deficit. Last year invisibles 
earned £655111. They can be expected 
to repeat that performance;, or nearly 
so, this year. If visible trade deterio¬ 
rates no further Britain should still run 
a small total surplus on current 
account. I’he worry is that the trade 
figures might worsen in the .second lialf 
of this year as the consumer boom gets 
under way and if economic growth 
accelerates. Indeed, if it does not, 
Britain will almost certainly not be 
getting the growth it wants. 

The rapidity with which British 
trade can deteriorate should never 
come as a surprise, but it i.s still very 
disturbing. Exports in May were alxiut 
4 per cent lower in value than they 
had been last autumn : imports were 
10 per cent higher. There have been 
lower deliveries to most sterling area 
markets, especially to Australia, New 
Zealand and South Africa. Imports of 
nearly all kinds, except food, have 
risen quite sharply; indeed, imports of 
cars and trucks, which now make up 
almost one-sixth of all imports of 
finished manufactures, have risen by as 
much as 15 per* cent over the past few 
months alone. Home demand for cars 
has been high; home supplies, against 
a background of industrial disputes, 
inadequate. This pattern may be 
repeated in other industries as con¬ 
sumers feel the full impact of the 
March budget in their pockets. It 
could also apply to capital goods when 
investment picks up. 


Scotland 


Highlands' flini 


Life is looking up in the high- 
Hands, according to a very dieerful 




Business is booming, so they tell me 

report published on Tuesday by the 
Highlands and Islands Development 
Board, Unemployment has not ri.sen 
much over the last year. Investment 
almost doubled between 1970 and 1971. 
The fishing industry has had a record 
year, and so has tourism. And the im¬ 
pact of the North Sea oil industry is 
yet to come. 

The board reckons that oil could 
have a “ remarkably beneficial efTeot on 
trade and employment,” starting with 
the building of drilling platforms in 
rites around the Moray Firth. By the 
end of this year, these alone .should 
make a .sizeable dent in the region’s 
unemployment, which is still running 
at 9.3 pei cent. Down in Aberdeen, 
the oil indu.stry is expanding rapidly, 
llie Nortli East Scotland Development 
Authority announced this week dial 
over 100 firms had now moved into 
Aberdeen, with two more setting up 
each week. As yet, the highlands has 
not had much of a share m oiFs back¬ 
up industries, but they should develop 
over the next few years, particularly 
in Shetland and Orkney, Mucli 
depends on how actively British corn- 
panie.s are prepared to bid for the work. 

There is no better indication of the 
reversal of the region’s economfic for¬ 
tunes than the turnaround in migration. 
In every decade since the 1830s, tlhe 
population of the region has dropped. 
Over the last decade, it has aotualh' 
risen, mainly since 1966. Migration 
has been tiny compared with die rest 
of Scotland. 

The fishing industry', w'hich is still 
one of the main providers of jobs, 
doing nicely wi'tlh more boats, biggei 
caitcbes and higher prices. The herring 
catch last year was 52 per cent up on 
five years before. Tourism had a rcoonl 
1971 and there are plans for another 
major skiing resort on ‘the Avdeamorc 
model at Ben Wyvis, where the 
is said to be more rdiable. 

There may even be rich sminem* 
dqx>sits in the mountiains. Several min- 
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Another record year 
of fourth 

Extracts from Sir John Keswick's Statement to the Stockholders of Jardine, Matheson & Co., Ltd. 


Profit* 

Th© 1971 results were another record for the 
Company. This is the tenth successive year in 
which growth, on a compounded basis, has 
averaged 20% per annum. The consolidated 
trading profit before tax was MKS72.1 million 
(£4.95m.). compared with MKS56.8 million 
(£3.9m.) for 1970. The net profit after 
taxation was increased by 25% to H K S57.7 
million (£3.96m.). Dividends total HK$1.20 
per stock unit (8.2p). After adjustment for the 
capitalisation issue of two million new shares 
in 1971, this compares with the equivalent of 
H K S0.95 per stock unit for 1970 (6.5p). The 
Board are also recommending a scrip issue on 
the basis of one for five and expect to maintain 
the same rate of dividend on the increased 
capital. 

Loan Finance 

I n 1971, the Company for the first time in 
Its history sought long term finance and raised 
USS15 million on the Euro-dollar market on 
satisfactory terms. 

Hong Kong 

1971 was another year of steady progress for 
the Hong Kong economy. Exports, including 
re-exports, were up by 12.6% - while imports 
improved by 15%. Tourist figures remained at 
much the same level. Real estate prices and 
stock market levels reached new peaks. 
Financial activity was high. Hong Kong is 
becoming an increasingly important regional 
financial centre. 

The Company's activities produced 
substantially better results. Trading and 
services departments generally achieved 
satisfactory growth and several new 
acquisitions usefully contributed to 
earnings. During the year the Lombard 
insurance Co.. Ltd. became a subsidiary. The 
shipowning subsidiary. The Indo-China 
Steam Navigation Co.. Ltd., showed better 
profits. 

Good progress and growth was achieved in 
the financial services activities. Empire 
Finance Co.. Ltd., and Jardine Fleming €r Co., 
Ltd, both recorded very satisfactory earnings in 
the fields of finance, investment 
management and corporate finance. 

The policy of planning to maximise the return 


on the Company's valuable Hong Kong real 
estate was continued. The Excelsior Hotel 
owned by an associated company. East Point 
Hotels Ltd., will open by the end of 1972, and 
a new joint real estate enterprise with The 
Hong Kong Land Co., Ltd., was completed. 
Other projects are in the construction or 
planning stages. 

Singapore, Malaysia, Thailand 
and Indonesia 

Following a reorganisation programme and 
senior management changes, Jardine Waugh 
Ltd., produced considerably improved results. 
The 50% interest in Guthrie Waugh Berhad 
was sold which will release funds for 
diversification into other fields. A represent' 
ative office has been opened in Indonesia. 
Japan 

The Japanese economy had a difficult year in 
1971 caused by uncertainty over the parity of 
the Yen Against this background our 
subsidiary, Jardine, Matheson B Co., (Japan) 
Ltd., had an average year. Whilst raw material 
imports were cut back consumer goods 
marketing activities recorded substantial 
increases in turnover. 

United Kingdom 

Matheson 8 Co., Ltd.'s important shipowning 
activities were inevitably affected by the 
major recession in the world freight market. 
Insurance and financial services activities 
produced improved results. 

The forwarding, airfreight and transport 
subsidiaries progressed satisfactorily. 
Australia 

Jardine Matheson ErCo. (Australia) Pty. Ltd. 
made further progress and net earnings 
showed a substantial increase. Real estate 
developments in North Sydney continued to 
be the principal activity of the Company with 


projects under construction valued at over 
A$50 million (£22.8m.). 

Other interests in the trading, transport and 
industrial fields operated satisfactorily overall. 
The holding in the transporc group, Fleetways 
(Holdings) Ltd., was increased. The 
Australian Flag vehicle deck container ship, 
"Matthew Flinders", produced satisfactory 
results in its first year of operations. 

Pacific 

Our South Pacific interests are expanding. 
Investments include a substantial minority 
stake (40%) in the leading Fiji tourist and 
travel group, Hunts Holdings Ltd., a smalt 
interest in a tourist resort development in Fiji 
and a holding in the Cook Islands Trading 
Corporation. 

U.8.A. 

Jardine Matheson Inc.'s development 
programme is underway. Four initial 
investments were made in real estate, building 
materials, tourist services and computer 
components. 

Future Prospects 

Your Company is strongly entrenched In Hong 
Kong and, under the unique business climate, 

It has been possible to achieve a well 
above average growth of earnings and a 
strong cash flow. As a result, expansion has 
been achieved without going to stockholders 
for new equity capital. This policy will continue 
in the immediate future. It is expected that new 
projects and investments both in the Eastern 
region and in the more industrialised and 
developed areas will increasingly contribute 
to earnings. 

Our 1972 first quarter results are ahead of the 
same period last year and, subject to no 
unforeseen circumstances, tne Company can 
look forward to another good year's trading. 



Copies of the Report and Accounts are available from Matheson tt Co., Ltd ,3 Lombard Street, London, EC3V 9AQ. 


Jaitlne,Malhe8on&Ca,Limited 



^liipping Airways Tourism Insurance Financiat and Secretarial Services * Investment Services 
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ing firms are prospedting. There is 
uranium in Orkney, not veiy good, and 
probably copper, zinc, lead and a host 
of other goodies deep in the mainland 
mountains. But whether the highland¬ 
ers wiild want to allow massive mining 
development remains to be seen. Left 
to themselves they probably will. 

Electricity _ 

Job-saving orders 

Under pressure from the Government, 
the dectricity industr^^ is to order the 
generators for the I nee B power station 
within the next two weeks. In order to 
protect up to 3 ,ooo-4,ckj<) Tyneside jobs 
at Reyrolle Parsons and Clarke Chap¬ 
man, plus the many subcontractors 
involved, the Government ha,s agreed 
to pay the £iom-£iam interest charges 
the Central Electricity Generating 
Board will face if it brings orders for 
ihe station forward. It could now be 
completed by 1977 or so, even though 
CEGB's market forecast suggests it will 
not be needed until 1980. 

ReyrolJe Parsons is expected to get 
the £2om-£2im order for two 660MW 
turbo-generators and is negotiating for 
other work on the switchgear and 
transformers. Clarke Chapman should 
get the contract for the oil-fired boilers. 
Reyrolle Parsons has been hard-pressed 
since the CEGB delayed ordering the 
£250111 Sizewell B nuclear power sta¬ 
tion 18 months ago. In April, the 
group announced an £8J^m loss for last 
year. 

This is another case of jobs before 
the nationalised industries’ finances. In 
1970-71, the electricity industry as a 
whole announced a £5601 loss. The 
loss for 1971-72 is expected to be £24- 
£26m. Yet the Government is believed 
to be urging that other projects be 
brought forward. 

When the electricity industry holds 
its regular meeting with the heavy 
plant suppliers in the next few days 
there will be several projects on the 
agenda. Among them . an extension to 
the Drax coal fired power station ; 
two 5oaMW sets for Littletbrook ; two 
660MW sets for Peterhead in Scotland 
and another of the same size at the 
Inverkip station, also in Scotland. Rey¬ 
rolle Parsons is hoping that a consider¬ 
able part of this business will be coming 
its way. The progres.s payments would 
be useful, to .say the least, and so would 
the boost to confidence. On the buggins 
turn principle that has been used to 
divide CEGB work between it and 
GEC, Reyrolle Parsons feels it has a 
case. 


Motor underwriting- 
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Insurance _ 

Motors lose money 

British motorists are still getting their 
motor insurance on the cheap, despite 
the thumping increases in premium 
rates virtually all of them had to pay 
when their policies last came up for 
renewal. Last year was not quite such 
a bad year for the insurance companies 
as 1970. But before allowing for their 
investment income, the companies lost 
£25.3m on their British motor under¬ 
writing, on a premium income of 
£296m. This total premium income ran 
37 per cent above the 1970 level 
(although the number of vehicles on 
the road rose only 3 per cent), reflect¬ 
ing the heavy rate increases. 'Fhere 
were-6J per cent more claims, and each 
claim cost on average 14 per cent more, 
making 20 per cent in all. This ought 
to have allowed the companies to just 
about break even on their vastly in¬ 
creased premium income. I’hcy did not, 
so it is fair to guess that much or even 
most of the £25.5m loss actually repre¬ 
sented the run-off from 1970. Because 
inflation speeded up .so sharply in 1969- 
70 the provisions in companies’ balance 
sheets at December, 1970, were 
nothing like enough to meet the claims 
then outstanding but not settled. 

So the 1971 figures are certainly 
distorted by special factors (another of 
them being the sums the companies 
have had to cough up for their share 
of the Vehicle and General’s claims). 
But even if these are ignored, and it 
is assumed that claims will leap another 
20 per cent this year, then in order 
to break even the companies would need 
to boost their premium income in 1972 
by no more than 25 per cent—which is 
roughly the size of the rate increases 
that have recently been asked. There 
>viU still be some of the benefit of last 


year’s increases to come, too. 

It is, therefore, hot entirely clear 
why the companies are forecasting yet 
another loss on motor insurance this 
year, though of nearer 4 per cent of 
premiums this time. Does one assume 
that the provisions last December were 
inadequate once again ? Whatever the 
answer, motor insurance continues 
cheap by international standards. 
Latest estimates show that a premium 
of £90 in London (before no-claims 
discount) compares with £120 (Ham¬ 
burg), or £202 (New York). 

Chemicals _ 

We're number one 

The chemical industry may look a bit 
sick just now, but the plant buildci.^ 
have not had it so good for a lung time. 
According to the annual survey' com¬ 
piled by the magazine, Chemical Age. 
the value of export contracts for chemi¬ 
cal plant is 12^ per cent up on a yeai 
ago. In real tenns, affter allowing foi 
inflation, it is probably about 7 per 
cent. The numl>er of contracts is down 
slightly but the value up from £4.8 
billion to £5.4 billion. 

More significantly, western Europe 
has increased its share of investment m 
new plant, despite its existing excess 
of capacity. It will now take a third 
of the world export total. The Fa: 
F^astern market has come up fron; 
fourth to second place but will still 
only account for 16 per cent. North 
America is the toughest market to 
penetrate and accounts for less than 
6 per cent of the export market. 

American companies continue ti« 
dominate in western Europe as tbc\ 
do in the rest of the world ; their Eui-o- 
pean orders are valued at £921111 
But British firms have shown 
the biggest gains, increasing their value 
of orders from £84m to £287m t(» 
move ahead of west Germany. 

Over the world as a whole British 
companies are also doing rather bettei 
than most. Among ihe. top 20 con¬ 
tractors, Power-Gas has now got tht* 
largest export older book, with a value 
of £284111, compared with £201111 
year ago. Humphreys & Glasgow shp> 
in at the end of the top 20 by pushing 
its order book up from £27m to £93*'^ 
The biggest jump of all was recorded 
by the American Foster Wheeler, up 
from £i83m to £27im. The distribu¬ 
tion of export orders shows some ^ 
changes. Latin America is in a sluinp* 
Eastern Europe, however, is moving 
into the market with orders for £ 74 *^*^^ 
worth of plant outstanding last yea*"- 
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High summer for monetary 
non-reform 


The next annual meeting of the Inter¬ 
national Monetary Fund is only a 
matter of two working months and one 
holiday month away—it starts on 
September 25th—and yet the much- 
discussed reform of the world monetary 
system is still as far away as ever. So 
a last-minute endeavour to shake some¬ 
thing out of the bag started on Tuesday 
when the deputies of the Group of Ten 
met in Paris, under the chairmanship 
of the Bank of Italy’s Dr Rinaldo 
Ossola- 

France seems to have yielded, at least 
m spirit, to the American request to 
link monetaiy and trade issues, and 
die Group of Twenty negotiating forum 
will probably get its mandate towards 
the end of July. But still it is only pro¬ 
ved are, and not the substance of 
refoi'm, that has been debated. No 
tgreeinent was readied in Paris on the 
desirable size of the new allocation of 
special drawing rights (SDRs) due on 
January ist. Dr Ossola is on record as 
anting only two-year, instead of three- 
M‘ar, allocations ; he thinks they should 
l>c small ones, perhaps amounting to 
no more tlian $75om a year, instead 
of this year’s $3 billion. 

World money is a game in which the 
jilayers seem always to be one move 
i>chind. Central bankers have just met 
in Basle to receive the annual report 
the Bank for International Settle- 
itn rUs. This takes to task the United 
'it.iLes for not devaluing sooner and the 
Hrf tton Woods rules tor not enforcing 
pa,ify adjustments on the surplm 
^oiuitries. Piously, the report says it is 
hoped that: 

i nity adjustments, even with the help 
' * an interval of temporary floating, 
be looked upon less as a sin and 
'itnrc as a contribution to achieving 
bwe objectives as sustainable full 
'‘I'ployment and the maintenance of 
in trade and payments. Of 


course, some changes in parities in the 
past have given rise to acute internal 
jxjlitical diffifultifs. But have these not 
been due in large measure to oft-reiter¬ 
ated assertions by the authorities them¬ 
selves, in situations of transparent 
fundamental disequilibrium, that the 
currency would never be devalued or 
revalued, as the case might be ** Is it 
not possible instead for statesmen to 
guide public opinion to see the advan 
tages of restoring the exchange parity to 
equilibrium, and in tbs process to make 
life less uncomfortable for themselves 

These are fine, sensible sentiments. 
And it is a matter for flabbergasted 
admiration by anybody who has repor¬ 
ted international monetary events over 
the past decade that the spokesmen of 
what is really the central bankers’ own 
central bank can utter them without 
blushing. Central bankers may say that 
their hands and tongues have always 
been tied by their political masters. But 
which of tliem in private or public 
showed such enlightenment over 
exchange rates in the mid-1960s ? And 
which, to be really nasty, is now pub¬ 
licly pressing with sufficient strength for 
the obviously desirable upvaluation of 
the Japanese yen or for a bringing 
forward in good time of what is even¬ 
tually going to have to be a devaluation 
of sterling back to $2.40 again ? 

The real lesson of the BIS report is 
the importance of not being earnest 
about what central bankers or politi¬ 
cians say. This is why it was silly that 
the part of the BIS report that hit the 
headlines was the predictable reiteration 
of its request for the restoration of 
dollai convertibility, and its assertion 
that gold must remain the numeraire 
of tlie international monetary system ; 
the BIS has always been oppo.sed to the 
British plan which would substitute 
SDRs. Strangely, the slide in the gold 
price in London in the early part of 
this week was reversed by ^is news. 


The Eurocurrency market 


REST OF THE 
WORLD 



1969 70 71 

SOURCES 


It has kept over the $60 an ounce mark 
since. The dollar has solemnly 
weakened against most major curren¬ 
cies, including even against sterling, on 
what dealers call “ nervousness ” over 
the international monetary outlook. Yet 
really llie BIS’s re]>ortage on this was 
lucidly non-connnittal. “ There are to 
be discussions of further changes in the 
system,” it said, “ but it is as yet not 
clear what they may be." 


Euromarkets 
ride on 


On surer ground, the Bank for Inter¬ 
national Settlements reviews develop¬ 
ments in the Eurodollar market. Despite 
the dramatic disappearance of demand 
for Eurodollars from American banks, 
the Eurocurrency market continued to 
expand strongly throughout 1971, by 
$14 billion to $71 billion. Witliin this 
total the dollar component rose by only 
$B billion to $54 billion. 

Many people feared that a dollar 
crisis, such as occurred last year, might 
lead to a run on the Eurodollar market, 
but nothing of the sort happened. 
Naturally, shaken confidence in the 
dollar did lead at times to a demand 
for Eurodollar funds for conversion 
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into other currencies—notably, of 
course, into D-marks—but the BIS 
found less evidence of this kind of 
activity tlian it had expected. 

I here were lari^e increases in lending 
last year to Latin America, eastern 
Europe and Japan. Borrowers there 
were attracted hy low Eurocurrency 
interest rates. The Bahamas and Ber¬ 
muda were also among tlie new 
borrowers. London is still by far the 
largest single dealing centre, but its 
total share in the Eurocurrency 
market dropf)ed to 4-) }>er cent from 
50 per cent two years before. I'hi.s was 
largely because London’s real predomi¬ 
nance is in Eun)dollars, and dealings in 
non-dollar currencies have been becom¬ 
ing more im[)ortant. 

Conco rde 

Cold feet 


llie British and French governments 
will have to make what they can of 
messages reaching them that Pan 
American is increasingly reluctant to 
take up Us ojj lions on Concorde— 
and would in any case not want 
delivery until the aircraft had Ireen 
in service with other airlines for at 
least two years. On the present time¬ 
table that cf)uld mean 197^-77. 
Pan American is one of at least three 
American airlines now convinced that, 
even with every seal filled, and at fare.s 
substantially above today’.s first class 
levels, Concorde cannot be flown with¬ 
out a su>>sldy. Mr Nixon's Administra¬ 
tion is certainly not going to provide 
them with one. The British Govern¬ 
ment, which lias promised the British 
Overseas Airways Corporation all kinds 
of capita! reconstruction and tax-free 
loans in lieu of subsidy, has not so far 
offered one. So where does this leave 
the Americans ? 

Even before I^an American suffered 
its financial collapse and several more 
or less violenr changes of manage¬ 
ment, American airlines had been 
aware that both BOAC and Air France 
could demand subsidies u\ return for 
flying Concorde. They had expected 
to be offered some concessions, pro¬ 
bably in the form of price cuts or 
special credit terms, which would 
mean that they were not flying against 
subsidi'^od eoinpctition. But it would 
be wrong to inter})ret die warning 


Coni'<turn : The circulation of the 
Sydney Morning Herald, cited in The 
EcoTiornLi last week, should have been 
280,000. 


rumblings coming out of Pan American 
only as kite flying. In the days when it 
was making profits, Pan American had, 
like Trans World Airlines, privately 
made up its mind that first class traffic 
was too important to be left to the 
Europeans. It had decided that, if the 
worst happened and Concorde went 
into .service, it would buy a few. Their 
operating losses would be subsidised 
by profits from ordinary jet services. 
This is still the TWA view, because 
TWA, although it lost more money in 
a single year than Pan American has 
ever done, has now been out of the 
red for more tlian a year. There are 
some profits fiut of which a limited 
number of I'WA Concordes -and the 
emphasis is on limited—could be sub¬ 
sidised. 

Pan American, however, will still 
lose money this year and probably 
next. Its bankers are unusually patient, 
but will not continue indefinitely so. 
Requests for huge additional sums to 
finance Concorde purchases, with no 
prospect of profit at the end of them, 
will not be kindly received. If the 
Britisfi and Fiench governments there¬ 
fore pu.sh Pan American to take up its 
Concorde options, the management 
could refuse. It would need eight air¬ 
craft to provide a supersonic .service in 
tlie Atlantic and on the Pacific, where 
it might be uji against Qantas and the 
Japanese. 'Phis is a lot of money. 

Japan _ 

Blown off course? 

Tokyo 

For two months 160,000 Japanese 
seamen have been on strike, lying 
up 1,150 ships (half of the country’s 
entire merchant fleet) in the worst 
industrial dispute Japan has faced for 
a decade. Although the strike is 
supposed to have cost Japanese ship¬ 


owners £i9m, the damage to the 
country’s trade has so far . been 
unexpectedly slight. During the next 
month, however, it must begin to hurt. 

Worst hit is the oil industry. A 
hundred tankers are lying offshore 
with nearly lom tons of crude aboard. 
So far the national reserves of oil, 
whicli are enough to keep the economy 
running at full pace for 20 days, have 
been kept well up to scratch by 
deliveries from foreign tankers. In the 
last seamen’s strike in 1965 shortage 
of petroleum threatened to cripple 
industry. The seamen had thought this 
could l>e their strongest bargaining 
card. But most of industry remains 
oblivious of the strike, and is inerelv 
running down stocks that had 
previously grown to excessive ‘levels. 
Even exports have been little affected. 
About 15,000 cars are wailing foi 
.sbipinent at Yokohama, but this ha.^^ 
coincided neatly with a temporary set 
back in new export orders. 

I'he seamen are asking for an extra 
£6.60 a week, even though their cur¬ 
rent pay of £34.80 a week is pitched 
a massive 44 per cent ahead of the 
average wage in manufacturing 
industry. But they would probably 
accept far less. They are not really 
bickering about wages ; their main 
demands are for better access to their 
families and more compensation for 
accidents at sea. On these issues th« 
shipowners have refused to budge. 

One hope for the outside world is 
that the strike may impede the 
government’s protectionist plan to 
increase the share of Japanese trade 
carried in nationally registered ship.s. 
It is therefore a .setback for Japan s 
a'lrcady troubled shipbuilding industn. 
At present, 44 per cent of Japan's 
imports and 38 per cent of export^ 
arc carried in Japanese ships. Beforr 
the strike the government planned to 
rai.se these figures to 54 per cent and 
50 per cent respectively hy 1975 . l 
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We aren’t vvorried 
the brain drain 


Some of Japan's best brains in international finance have 
now been transferred to England to staff IBJ's London 
Branch. Internationally-oriented financial institutions and 
business organizations can now take advantage of IBJ's 
wide range of banking, consulting and coordinating 
services, especially in fields related to Japanese industry 
and business. Next time you have a brain-wave, give us 
a call. 

London Branch; 26 King Street, I ondon KC2V 81 lU 
Yel: 01-606-7201 lelex 885393 


Japftn’a lending hnnk in industrial Jinanca ninrv 1902 


THE INDUSTRIAL BANK OF JAPAN, LTD 

Head Office: 1-1, Yaesu 5-chome, Chuo Ku, Tokyo, Japan 
Other Overseas Offices: New York, Frankfurt/M. and Sydney. 


*ime\ 

I 


SIME DARBY HOLDINGS LIMITED 

has acquired major interests in the following three Hong Kong companies, 
the first two of which are quoted 

THE CHINA ENGINEERS (HOLDINGS) LIMITED 
THE AMOY CANNING CORPORATION (HONG KONG) LIMITED 
HARPERS INTERNATIONAL LIMITED 


and was advised by 

SCHRODERS & CHARTERED LIMITED 


31st May, 1972. 
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This exhibirion is 
vitaiiy important 
to thousands in 
British Industry 

For far too long the mechanical engineering sector of 
British Industry has 'made do' with old and obsolescent 
machine tools while its major overseas competitors have 
pursued policies of planned replacement 
Investment in new machine tools is therefore the real 
answer to the growing competitive conditions of today 
and tomorrow. 

MACHINE TOOL INTERNATIONAL '72 will be the most 
comprehensive display of machine tools anywhere in the 
world, with exhibits from virtually every producing 
country. It will be your best opportunity to see much that 
is new and improved in production equipment and tech¬ 
niques, to meet the people who can answer your questions, 
show you how to get higher productivity at lower cost and 
reduce the problems of skilled labour 
Your visit to MACHINE TOOL INTERNATIONAL '72 
could revolutionise your competitiveness and profit¬ 
ability over the next decade. You must come and so 
should your production staff I 



JUNEa-juyi 

OMOhntoaoOln 

(Sunday 11 00 to ^ 7.00 hrs. 
Ticktftholders only) 

Organised 

by The Machine Tool Trades Associatiorr, 


Ikude with Australia 
and New Zealand can 
beveryjpiod 
business indeed. 
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Whuft Stopping yoi^ 


"If I had a contact there... someone on the 
spot." We're on the spot. In fact, we've more than 
1,500 offices there. And we'll help you with 
vital information, from wages and price levels to 
economic growth and population trends. 

"I'm having difficulty in finding customers..." 
With our wide business contacts we could 
provide you with introductions- -as welt as with 
preliminary or in-depth marketing surveys. 

"Where do I start ?" We can tell you—and 
later when you decide to go, we can get you 
there, quickly and efficiently. Our travel service— 
ANZ Travel—will take care of all your 
arrangements, from start to finish. 

You may be interested in any one of these 
services, or all of them—whatever the case, we 
will send you further details. Just write to us on 
your company letterhead. 




Bbank 


AUVriVAUA AND NOW ZOAliii^D 
DANKIND DROUP UMITOO 

Ineorpomtino ANZ Bank and E$ fr A Bank 

71 Comhttf, London EC3V3PR, Tel: 01 •6237111 
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seamen’s union says that t^is pro¬ 
gramme is meaningless unless wages 
are raised sufficiently to attract more 
sailors* 

Normally, Japan has a domestic 
coastal traffic of about 1,000 small 
ships. Most of these are now halted. 
The seamen are also counting on the 
fact that imports of raw materials 
account for 80 per cent of the nation’s 
needs. As stocks continue to fall, they 
exp>ect the government to force a 
compromise. 

EEC competition _ 

Under the counter 

Brussels 

The European commission in 
Brussels has long brooded over the 
problem of how to bring subsidised 
industries under the common rules of 
( ompetition without offending member 
governments. This week it decided to 
rein in two of Europe’s biggest state- 
controlled financial institutions: the 
French Institut de D6vcloppcnient 
Industrie! and the Belgian Soci^te 
Nationale dTnvcstissement. These two 
now join the two Italian giants, 
Istituto Mobiliare Italiano and 
Ciestione e Partecipazione Industriale 
in having to submit periodic reports to 
tlie commission which will then judge 
whether they arc within the rules. 

The EEC rules on subsidies make a 
clear distinction between aids for 
regional development and assistance to 
(larticuiar flagging sectors of industry, 
lioth are regularly monitored. But 
tiicre have never been any clear cut 
niles on how government-backed 
linancial institutions (like the old 
hiitish Industrial Reorganisation Cor¬ 
poration) should be allowed to 
operate. The commission rightly sus- 
f)ccts that many of these are fronts 
ix'liind which unfair assistance is given 
to industries. Interest-free government 
hmd.s and government financed 
iiK rgers are, the commission argues, as 
much a form of aid to the private 
sec lor as those capital grants or tax 
privileges not necessarily permitted 
'mdt-r the EEC rules. 

hut the commission realises that it is 
difficult political ground. The 
sovereignty of state enterprise is 
H^tt ifically safeguarded in the Treaty 
Home. So with an eye on the 
Government’s intervention at 
Upper Clyde Shipbuilders and Rolls- 
the commission is at last daring 
to be critical of the kind of support 
the state guarantees a company’s 
by a massive injection of funds 


disguised as equity participation. As 
the commission’s rules on competition 
gather courage, public enterprises like 
the British Steel Corporation or the 
French Elf-Erap oil group will 
probably be brought under closer 
community scrutiny. 

The fight against this, however, will 
be strong and led principally by Italy. 
The commission has still not dared 
tackle the three Italian state holding 
companies, ENI, IRI and EFIM 
which between them control nearly 40 
per cent of the 220 largest companies 
quoted on the Italian stock exchange. 
All three get tax privileges plus interest- 
free government loans which are not 
always repaid. 


Wool _ 

Fashion and profit 

Only last year wool prices were 
bumping along at the lowest levels for 
30 years ; the clip off the sheep’s back 
had been finally beaten by synthetic 
fibres and there was not a glimmer of 
optimism in the industry. Today, witli 
the Australian wool season finishing at 
the end of June, prices arc soaring, 
stocks are cleared and consumption is 
rising again. Wool has returned to 
fashion. 

The effect on the Australian 
economy has been startling. The wool 
clip still earns about 12 per cent of 


If you want to win, change the rules 


The French were determined to win 
the I ye Mans 24-haur endurance race 
this year. When the flag fell at 4 pm 
last Sunday, they had done so for 
the first time in 22 years. The Matra 
team achieved all it set out to do. 
French patriotism was boosted by care¬ 
fully arranging that a French driver 
was in the hot seat when it came to 
the finish. 

A change in racing rules, after heavy 
French lobbying, had cut the maximum 
engine she to 3 litres. This gave Matra 
its chance by ruling out the more 
reliable, largcr-cngincd, German 
Porsches and Italian Ferraris which 
had ruled the circuit before. Matra 
poured a massive amount of money 
into making its smaller, high speed 
engines reliable, so that they could keep 
up 10,000 revolutions a minute 
throughout the whole 24 hours. The 
team ran three private 24-hour races 
to make sure. Matra can afford this 
sort of effort. When M. Georges 
Pompidou was prime minister the 
French government put up a fund of 
£500,000 to develop a competitive car¬ 
racing team. Last weekend he was at 


the circuit to wave his favourites on 
their way. 

The importance of liC Mans is the 
publicity it gets right across Europe. 
The ballyhoo, the speed and the 
tragedies (this year, the death of that 
long-time favourite Jo Bonnier) ensure 
that most people will at least hear the 
result. Lc Mans gcncn^ites the same 
public interest as the Monte Carlo and 
East African Safari rallies, although in 
theory it is merely one more event 
in the world sports car championship. 
Whether the publicity sticks is more 
doubtful. Who, outside the experts, 
remembers that Ferrari has won all the 
eight previous championship races ? 

The French have set great store on 
the })rcstige of winning their national 
sporting event.s, but not just to satisfy 
national pride. The French motor 
industry has increased the number of 
cars exported by 87 per cent since 
19G9 ; exports now account for a third 
of its production. Although Matra 
makes only a specialist sports car (.sold 
through a deal with Chryslcr’s Simea 
subsidiary) the whole industry should 
gain from the. publicity. 
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In from the outback 



1970 1971 1972 


economy has been startling. The wool 
clip still earns about lu per cent of 
Australia’s exports and this year sales 
should reach £24om, only 15 per cent 
short of all Australia’s sales of metal 
ore. The outback farmer, little seen 
recently, is now coming to town with 
money to spend on new equipment and 
to make investments on the stock 
exchange. 

The dramatic 61 per cent price rise 
in wool over the past year has been 
largely caused by a big drop in 
Australia’s .sheep population. Many 
farmers have packed in during the pkst 
few years of low prices, and droughts 
have killed off whole flocks of sheep 
that were being raised in areas of 
marginal fertility. With iim fewer 
sheep, Australian wool production is 7 
per cent down on the huge surpluses of 
1971. At the same time the Latin 
American wool clip has fallen back 
and consumer demand, particularly 
from Japan, has climbed an unexpec¬ 
ted 6 per cent. 

During the past year the Australian 
Wool Commission has reduced its 
stocks i^rom 950,000 bales to 50,000. 
Since it was founded in the bleak days 
of 1970 to buy up wool at auctions and 
steady the market price, the commis¬ 
sion has been the object of unending 
political attack. But it has now 
managed to emerge not only with a 
profit but with most of the credit for 
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German cars _ 

That sinking 
feeling _ 

Hamburg 

For the first time in its postwar 
history Volkswagen has found itself 
ousted from the number one position 
among Germany’s car makers. In the 
first quarter of this year its domestic 
sales dropped to 110,000 cars, while 
Opel, the German subsidiary of 
General Motors, sold 116,000. VW’s 
total domestic sales this year are now 
expected to drop 10-15 per cent 
compared with 1971. Exports could do 
even worse. 

In a normal year VW sells more cars 
in the United States than in Germany. 
But 1972 is not a normal year. In the 
first five months, American sales have 
plummeted 22 per cent from last year. 
Detroit seems to have hit on the right 
formula for it.s own mini cars at last, 
and Japanese imports are reaching the 
cast coast in increasing numbers. At 
Wolfsburg, the company’s principal 
plant, it is now reckoned that VW sales 
in the United States may be down by 
100,000 this year. Together with the 
domestic secback.s, lajsit year’s total sales 
of 2.35m cars could be cut by as much 
as 200,000 in 1972. 

I’he outlook for profits is even less 
promising. In this, VW is not alone 
among German car manufacturers: 
Daimler-Benz this week reported a 16 
per cent drop in profits in 1971, 
although on an increased turnover. 
But VW saw its 1971 profits dwindle 
to next to nothing, and may go into 
the red this year. By this autumn it will 
have cut its labour force by 15,000 in 
the space of a year, to 120,000. The 
latest of the.se cuts, 6,000 men, was 
announced last week. Up to now, 
nobody has actually been sacked, but 
men near retirement age are being 
persuaded to go early. 

At the heart of VW’s troubles is the 





Not on tha right track any more 


public’.s growing disenchantment with 
ills main product, tfie Beetle. The only 
possible parallel is with Ford’s trauma 
when nobody wanted any more Model 
Ts. In Wolfsburg, the writing has been 
on the wall since 1965. But die 
scramble for new models which 
followed the death of VW’s first man¬ 
aging director. Professor Heinrich 
Nordhoff, in 1968, produced only an 
uneconomic proliferation of indifferent 
cars. Now that VW owns Audi-NSU, 
‘the company makes no fewer dian 
eight different ranges. 

Herr Rudolf Leiding, who last year 
took over from Professor Nordhoff's 
successor, Herr Kurt Lotz, plans to cut 
this number down. The talk in Wolfs¬ 
burg now is of “.standardised units.'’ 
Of the models in production, only the 
Beetle and the Transporter will sur¬ 
vive. The single future model range, 
to be developed from the Audi, will 
reach from mini car to 2-litre limous¬ 
ine. But Herr Leiding will be keeping 
an eye on costs. While Herr Lotz had 
planned to spend over £i billion on 
capital investment to 1975, 
purse strings allow only £8oom. 


saving Australia’s wool industry. The 
commission, however, is as surprised as 
its critics that it has been able to off¬ 
load its massive stocks. By these sales 
it has been able to stop the wool price 
from rising unrealistically and checked 
what could otherwise have been a swing 
back to synthetics. Its reward came 
tins week in the form of a recommen- 
darlon to amalgamate it with the 
highly respectable Australian Wool 
l^ard, into a single authority respon¬ 
sible for the whole wool clip. New 
is now setting up a marketing 
too. 


Key indicators: world commodity prices 


A lemon 

A world glut of citrus fruit is rapidly 
developing, according to the Food and 
Agricultural Organisation. With large 
national plans to expand orange and 
grapefruit orchards coming to fruit, 
surpluses are piling up. Import prices 
have hardly moved for 20 years and 
are now likely to go lower, while con¬ 
sumers are already eating as much 
fruit as can be expected. 
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where. We’re equally at home in the 
shadows of Gibraltar or in the heart 
of Thailand’s tiger country. 

Pictured (right) is a $25-million 
addition completed in 1970 for Thai Oil 
Refinery Company, Ltd., at Sriracha, 
Thailand. Procon also engineered and 
constructed the original refinery, 
which came on stream in 1964. Both 
projects were masterpieces of inter¬ 
national cooperation, assembling 
people, equipment and materials from 
many parts of the globe. 

This TORC refinery is a prime ex¬ 
ample of Procon's total service capa¬ 
bilities and world-wide scope. In ad¬ 
dition to process design, engineering, 
procurement and construction, Procon 




ing, business analyses and complete 
services for environmental control. 

At Procon, "total services" means 
total commitment to your project’s 
success, anywhere in the world. 

All services of Procon Incorporated 
are available through the European 
marketing staff at Procon (Great 
Britain) Limited, Greater London 
House, Hampstead Road, London 
N.W. 1, England, or any of Procon's 
other offices, wond-wide: Bangkok. 
Des Plaines (Chicago), Houston, 
Kogarah (Sydney), Los Angeles, Ma¬ 
drid, Makati (Manila). New York. 
Paris, Pleasant Hill (San Francisco), 
Rio de Janeiro, Rotterdam. Sao Paulo 
Seoul, Singapore and Tulsa. 






.' 
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Part of TORC refinery designed and 
constructed by Procon near Bangkok. 


Procon 

lames the tough ones, anywhere. 
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NATIONS 

DONOTMOVE 

FORVyARD 

ONBACKVyARD 

METHODS 


We respect the man with a load 
on his back. He is a symbol 
of honest labor. 

But there are, you will 
agree, far more efficient ways 
to move essential materials. 

Throughout the world, 
whole industries are suffering 
because of obsolete handling 
methods. 

It need not be so. And our 
company is proof of this truth. 

Helping people and 
nations moN'e their materials is 
only one part of our company’s 
business, but a part in which 
we are world leaders. 

To convey minerals over 
mountains, for example, we 
build massive conveyor 
systems. 

To transport coal to the 
crushers, grain to the granaries, 
raw materials to the refineries, 
or foods to the factories, we 
engineer ingenious bulk 
handling systems. 

We manufacture machines 
to put products into packages, 
load the packages into 
containers, and automatically 
stack the containers on pallets. 


We design and build auto¬ 
mated warehousing systems, 
including equipment to sort and 
stock products, then gather 
them when orders need filling. 

We build mobile cranes 
that will handle anything from 
small products to steel for 
heavy construction. 

We even manufacture 
pumps to move oil, water, and 
chemicals. 

Our company has inno¬ 
vated many of the ideas which 
are propelling nations, regions, 
and industries into a new age 
in materials handling. 

And we offer those ideas 
to the entire world. 

FMC has offices in principal cilios throughout 
tho world To loam rrioro about this versatile 
company, please write for our booklet. 
"Achievements " 

fm 


CORPORATION 


FMC CORPORikTION 

A VFRY IJStFUL COMPANY 





This is ASEA 
in industry 

The unique high-pressure QUINTUS press is just one of ASEA’s developments 
for industry. This is used in, for example, the new ASEA-STORA Process for making 
high-speed tool steels. 

ASEA can also supply every conceivable type of drive from a simple a.c. motor with 
starter to a complete integrated system designed to give optimum production re¬ 
sults. About 200 thyristor-controlled drives have been ordered tor rolling mills. 

We have solved many intricate problems in different areas. We want to tackle yours, 
loo To serve your needs, ASEA have 40,000 employees, factories in nine countries, 
sales offices and agents in over 70 countries. 

That is ASEA. 

Headquarters; S-721 83 Vaster^s, Sweden Telex 4720 

A. 
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BUSINESS 


Investment 


Bourses in blossom 

Pans 


In tlie whole of 1971, British invest¬ 
ment trusts spent only .£22m buyin£( 
foreip^n shares. In just the first three 
niontlis of 1972, they have spent 2J 
times as mucli—and a bi,t; slice of 
that has gone to the stock markets of 
continental Europe. Even unit trusts, 
traditionally much more home-bound, 
forked out compared with £6m 

throughout 1971. The figures for 
insurance companies and pension funds, 
when available, are sure to show the 
same outgoing trend. 'I’he advertisc- 
Tiierits for European trusts—and for 
analysts speaking European languages 
confirm the impression that investors, 
encouraged hy brokers, are plumping 
loj the European common stock mar¬ 


kets. The hanks and brokers on the 
leceiving end, in Paris or Zurich 01 
Amsterdam or wlierever, are unani¬ 
mous that British interest has helped 
.spark the revival in their markets, 
and has fuelled the rises since. 

The major continental markets, with 
the excejjtion of Italy, arc in an 
unaccustomed bull phase. Though the 
rises since the bear bottoms of Novem¬ 
ber, of around 2o-;joS'(,, are not much 
greatei tlian the 25% noiclicd up ni 
Britain, there aic good technical 
reasons why the bull markets in Europe 
should, continue for longer than here. 

Over the next few years, the price, 
earnings ratio will hecon.e internation¬ 
alised. 'I'he average p e for the conti¬ 


nent is 13 ; that for Britain 20. 
Britain's price/casli earnings ratio is 
twice as high as the EEC's. Tliey will 
have to move closer into line—and 
will be pressed into doing so l)\ a 
greater institutional involvement in 
stock markets, and the greater jnofes- 
sionali-sation of investment that should 
go with it. The EEC' is under-pension 
funded, and under-insured, and undcr- 
unit trusted. In France, the fonds 
rommuns de pJacement, created under 
C Jeneral de CJaulle's policy of participa¬ 
tion, are growing at the rate of some¬ 
thing like Miuoni a year ; the money 
is invested in the stock market directly, 
or indirectly throngli SlClA\"s (unit 
trusts). In the medium-term, the 
economic outlook for F'rance aiid 
(Germany is good, fair for the Netlier- 
lands, somewhat uncertain for Belgium, 
and very uncertain for Italy. In the 
short-term, there is ever\ pio.spcct that 
llie flow of funds from Britain will 
carry on, as more and nioic institutions 
hedge their hct.s on the toppincss of 


Europe's bourses compared log scale, jan 1.1970-100 
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the London market ; and this flow 
should in turn, encouraji^e the others. 

riie rit'ht approach for the investor 
IS probably to for indu.stries rather 
than countries, and companies 
rather than industiies. Investors in 
France tend to he parochial, and in 
Italy they have to be ; but the otiiers 
now move their funds fairly actively 
within Kinoj>e and outside U, so that 
the inarkei>. aie subjected to influences 
other than puiely domestic one.s. The 
rise in the Netheilands owes less to 
tf>e j)rospects lor the economy, which 
is sufleiiiif’; badly from the Englisli 
disease of hit'll inflation and unem¬ 
ployment, than to the attractions of 
the international cornjjanies theie to 
Biitish and (Jerman investors. 

But as far as markets are concerned, 
I'rance anfl (humany arc likely to sfiare 
the h.onours for the rest of the year. 
'Tho sfiake-oiit in (iermanv caused by 
the ovei-pessiniislir fears of recession 
still leaves plenty of room for sharp 
inciease.s, and France ofleis the attrac¬ 
tion of a fast-i'rovvmt^ economy. An 
added bull fioint is that the French 
finance ministry lias taken the chal¬ 
lenge of the London market seriously, 
and is determined to push through the 
reforms announced in May. The 
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individually responsible agents de 
change will be encouraged to merge, 
and form companies, and raise fresh 
capital. They will then he able to 
become specialists (act like jobbers) 
and this will put greater depth into 
the market. They will also he allowed 
to trade outside, the ridiculously limited 
official opening hours. 

'rhiee sectors look interesting in 
Paris. Consumer shares, notably 
Carrefour, have risen dramatically. Bftt, 
in view of an astonishing growth rate, 
some are still on reasonable prospective 
]i/es; Casino on a p/e of 26 at Fr fSoo, 
and Prenatal on a p/e of 15 at Fr 279. 
France and Belgium already have the 
imputation system that Britain will be 
moving on to next year, and the p/es 
arc calculated on earnings which 
underestimate the dividend paying 
capacity compared with other countries 
(ie the p/es are higher for a given level 
of profits). Building and construction 
have been given a boost by special 
credits, and the Sixth Plan calls for 
a big building programme. Companies 
like Duniez will benefit from the expan¬ 
sion in road-building, and Poclain, the 
finely managed excavator-makers, will 
benefit generally, 'relecommiinications 
is an industry which needs a massive 
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infrastructure investment and Tele¬ 
phone Ericsson (a quoted subsidiary 
of the Swedish company) is on a cheap 
p/e of 24, at Fr 1092—at least com¬ 
pared with Le Materiel lelephoniquc, 
on one of 42 at Fr 2480. As a good 
spec there is an investment trust 
affiliate of the Credit Lyonnais called 
Sofinex, one of whose investments, in 
Application des Gaz which makes 
those calor ga.s coinfoits for campers, 
is worth as much as Sofinex's imtirc 
market capitalisation. Paris—and the 
other bourses of the EE(J—still have 
plenty of bargain.s for slioppers. 


London market _ 

Down, up, side 

There was every reason to expect the 
market to fall : gloomy prognostications 
for the balance of payments ; bad news 
about industrial investment ; the big 
hole drilled by the appeal court into 
the bucket of the Government’s 
industrial relations policy; and the 
growing realisation that if a prices 
and incomes policy is ruled out as a 
method of curbing inflation, devalu¬ 
ation becomes a near-certainty. Per¬ 
haps, remembering the bullish market 
that followed the last devaluation, thi.s 
last is, after all, a hull point. In 
any case, having started the week at 
503.7, the Financial 'Fimes index of 
industrial ordinary shares then went 
through a gentle peregriiialion : ujj a 
little on Monday, down on 'Fucisclav, 
up on Wednesday, and then ijlummeled 
on Thursday to 490.0 at the close. 

The market has decided that a little 
sitting and waiting and profit-taking 
is now in order, but that there is more 
to come from this hull. After all, the 
companies are still turning in good 
results. Grand Metropolitan Hotels 
managed a convincing rise of 34% at 
the half-way stage, while the last offer 
document irj its bid for Watney Mann 
was expecting 28% for the year. 
So the share price, at 245P, has a finii 
ha.se to withstand the higher offer 
that GMH will soon be announcing 
It may be the clincher—and the re.sult 
has to be known by the takeovc? 
panel's set date of July 4th. But Watnc' 
has a thirst for independence, and ha^ 
done a good job in putting its ca.t' 
acio.s.s. Since there is no strong cr;.'C 
for a merger, shareholders shc'uM 
vote against—unless the offer L f 
cicntly ridiculou.sly high to make a 
refusal illogical. 

The Watney bid has played 


Capital very international 


'The (lhasc Manhattan Bank has all hut 
sigiud its deal tu buy half of Ciapital 
IntctfiatltHial, tin* (icneva-basrd luml 
ni.in.ig(:nmjL and Tt'sranh group; 
approxal by the Federal Reserve Board 
IS awaited. I’li. C^ha.se, like many other 
banks .tnd hnancial ad\'iser.s, is fated 
with a guming demand fur fund 
mafiagement on an international .scale. 

(kijrital International was .v’tartecl by 
the Llnitcd Statts fund management 
oigani.salion, tin Ciapital (Iroup, in 
I()b4 to provide basR research on 
eompames and markets outside the 
1 :lilted States. It now manages (Capital 
Italia, which has to have half its as.sets 
in Italy, and Ciapital International, an 
otTshore fund Ihoagh dragged down 
by the Italian market, Ciiapiial Italia 
LUilperformed most other comparable 
fiind,s, and provides the ftaliaiis with at 
bast Italf a th.inee of e.seaping the 
dnmesrM' rnarkr't. I’hc offshore fund, 
vstneh r sold through White, Weld, has 
•..^one up between its inreplioii in 

Jaiuuiry. ot7o, and March, 197'.:, which 
IV .t l.Mi p» rioirnance But it is perhayis 
M.Mst ii inaikable for ihe cpiality of the 
itUMiju.ninn dist loser! in the statements 
sen! i<* liiudhoMeis : t omparison of the 
fniul V peifonnaiur’ with the markets 
in U' muntiirs, cost and value (if all 
hohliiitis • aiuJ a full a( count of 
transactions in the ciuartei. 


Geneva 

The philosophy guiding the 
eoiTijrany's research effort and fund 
irianageinent is to regard the world as 
it.s oyster. Markets are monitored by 
(ountry indices which have been 
sjHTially constructed to provide a 
uniform basis of comparison (wc have 
u.sed them for our chart on page 91), 
and there arc indices fur inclu.stries 
which ignore national boundaries. 
Ihese indices, and the performance of 
their (onstituent eonipanics, are 
published in Capital International 
Perspective*. 

Inst innlonal fund management is a 
grow'lh industry on the continent of 
I'birojir. More and more companies arc 
having t(* sian funded pension funds, 
and the existing funds and insurance 
companies are becoming increasingly 
equity conscious. And, as the. memory 
of lOS recedes, the .small investor 
might be templed back Into offsh(»rc 
fund.s. However, it is more likely that 
h<* will buy a domestically-registered 
and controlled mutual fund that has 
iiuernaiional management. It is quite 
on the cards that the C^hase, in 
combination with local banks, will 
market funds whose pi^rtfolios w'erc 
managed by Ciapital International. 

^Available from if,, rue du Cendner, 
Cff-i20i Geneva, Switzerland. Swiss 
Francs 1,080 per yrai. 
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Access. 

It was bound to h£p)en. 


From October this year, a 
major new credit system will be 
operating in Britain. 

Its name is Access. 

Access has 
been jointly de- 
velopedbythree 
of the biggest 
banks in the 
country: Lloyds, 

Midland and 
the National 
Westminster. 

And it’s 

being introduced at a time when 
credit is becoming accepted by the 
majority of people as the modern 
way of managing their personal 
and domestic affairs. 

The new money. 

Amei ican experience shows 
that charge and 
credit cards have 
had a remarkable 
growth record 
in recent years. 

And Access 
is a similar kind 
ol system geared 
to the needs of 
today’s business 
and today’s con- 
sumersin Britain. 

A system that’s so simple 
and so easy to use that it won’t be 
very long before almost everyone 


begins to wonder how they ever 
managed without it. 

What you stand to gain. 

Initially Access 
will aim to have 
around 3.000,000 
cardholders. We 
know that because 
they bank with the 
big three banks. 

This will 
make Access the 
biggest credit card 
operation in the UK, bar none. 

And since Access 
will generate, right 
from the start, more 
than £300,000,000 
of additional spend¬ 
ing power for these 
people, it’s a scheme 
that will obviously 
stimulate sales. 

Sales that 
could be yours. 

Whatmakes 
Access different . 

Asascheme itself. Access 
is as simple in operation as 
any other credit card system. 

In fact, the only operat¬ 
ing difference in the scheme 
is the way in which Access sales 
vouchers are redeemed. When 
they’re paid into Lloyds, Midland 


or National Westminster, they’re 
treated as cash - the discount is 
paid in arrears. So your cash flow 
is intproved. 

But whereas Access differs 
only slightly in actual operation, 
it is much bigger than any other 
credit system operating in this 
country. 

And in the credit market, to 
be bigger is to be better. 

How we know we’ve got it right. 

Before we finalised our pl^s 
for Access we talked to retailers 
and consumers; to those for credit 


schemes and those against them. 

We talked in depth and at 
great length. 

We talked until we were 
sure that we’d got something that 
wasgoingtobe welcomed and used. 

And that people thought tliat 
the time was right. 

They did. And it is. 



^Qrawtharohargnandcrecficaid 
I imn M CMorwhlNiUSA 

(SthauMmmaori) 



' iei . 
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I lf you’d like to see a representative about Access and your business, 
please All in this coupon. 


Name 

Nattip of c'^mpany 

Position- 

Art dross 


Tvno of biisinoss 


Ranh 

Branch 

Send this coupon to: The Joint Credit Card Company Limited, 

&les Dept., 4th Floor, 7 St. Martin’s Place, I ondon WC2N 4JH 


Access has been developed by 
Lloyds, Midland and National Westminster Banks. 
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* less new issues b overseas tranSHetions ot unit binvestment trusts 


part in keeping a certain excitement 
in the market, and tlie excitement is 
important to the small investor. I’he 
cliart, based partly on a study by 
brokers Fielding, Newson-Siiiith, 
shows that the volume of trading has 
been outpacing the rise in the 
broad-based Financial Times-Actuaries 
all-share index, but that a declining 
projx)rlion of this turnover is from the 
institutions. One obvious danger in 
having an iTisiitution-doininated 
market is that there may he too few 
view-takers around : and greater 
unanimity creates sharj>er falls and a 
more volatile market. lJul there is an¬ 
other danger in having the small in¬ 
vestor dominating the trading—tliat 
there is too much mindless speculation 
and llie prices of sliares move drasti¬ 
cally without any change in the funda¬ 
mentals. A (lose look at the chart 
suggests tfiat there is a connection, 
although a mild one, between the drop 
in the puiportion of trading done by 
the institutions and peaks in the mar¬ 
ket. Perhaps there is some connection 
between the failure t)f the market to 
go anywhere much except sideways and 
its success in attracting hack the small 
investors. If they went home, then the 
market would take a tumble. 

Wall Street 

Sums are so 
bracing _ 

Now York 

Wall has l>een busy willi sums 

laU'h , M [’(‘capture via 

sharpiMU'vl lumiciical r(M relations its 
earlier, but it-iw somewhat tenijieied, 
ujjtimisiu o\ei imw niiu h longer and 
farther the markets risf* enn be 
(wpectetl to go jii sU‘[i with tin expand¬ 
ing economv. >\s if on cue in recent 


days, a rash of analyses in brokers’ 
letters to clients and in fly-sheets from 
independent investment services has 
been pounding out one main argu¬ 
ment : after-tax corporate profits are 
almost certain to grow by about 13“', 
this year and to continue to d(.» well in 
197;^. So the market at present levels 
may still be noticeably underpriced. 

Some analysts, for example, cx})ect 
the shares in Standard and Poor’s 
index of 423 industrial stocks to post 
weighted coniyjositc earnings of $7 per 
share in 1973, from $b.3o antici- 
[rated for tliis year. I he S and P index 
stood at at midweek, and was 

therefore cajiitalising i97:^'s expected 
earnings at 17 times, while running at 
a multiple of 21 limes its actual earn¬ 
ings of $5).71 for 1971. "To bring the 
S and P rriultij'ie for i()7'3 back up 
towards 21, say the oyrtimists, the index 
should rise liy 20";, or more. 

similar analysis of the 30 blue 
chips making up the Dow Jones indus¬ 
trial average shows the Dow’, at its 
midweek level of 94(1.79, priced at only 
i.y times next year's estimated (‘arnings. 
If the Dow simply returns to the aver¬ 
age 17 times of recent years, it would 
soar up through the thus far elusive 



1,000 barrier, and get close to 1,100. 

Admittedly, all of this is counting 
next year’s anticipated improvement 
in earnings before it is hatched. Even 
if the economy continues to surge 
ahead as vigorously as expected, cor¬ 
porate profits in 1973 could still have 
their wings clipped by further stiflfen- 
ing of price controls or an increase in 
taxes. A “ phase three ” in price con¬ 
trols and a hoist in taxes are regarded 
as quite possible even if President 
Nixon returns to the White House, and 
Wall Street is much more terrified of 
Mc(/overnment. It is these worries 
that have made themselves fell in the 
market decline of recent weeks, but 
Wednesday's sharp rally owed some¬ 
thing to tlie newly fashionable sunny 
arithmetic. 


Food for thought 

Food retailing shares have rocketed up 
liy 74*;', over the past year while the 
Financial 'I'inies-Actuaries all-share 
index has liseii :^o%. A year ago the 
sector was undei-rated. Then the 
market gradually realised that retailer^' 
benefited troiii the C’cnfedr^ation ol 
Prilish Industry's pric(‘ liniilatioii -hut 
w’ere not subject to it ; and that food 
retailing should he the first sector to 
emerge witli cn^ani over its face after 
the budget’s (supposed) banquet foi 
consumers. Tesco’s 207/. profits rise, to 
£i().5Jii, demonstrates tlu continued 
prolitabilily in selling groceries with 
some diversification into non-foods- - 
and the p/e of 22 at 78p is by no 
nii‘ans dear. 

'I'hc brutal fact for the housewnte 
is that the rutliless grocers of Britain 
have managed to protect and even 
improve their margins on fairly statu 
trading. Except fi»r liccf, price 
increases arc accepted in the name of 
decimalisation, or Set, or the commt^u 
market, or just plain inflation. So the 
retailers have added on a few' pence 
lierc and there ; now’ they are hoping 
for a boost in volume, too. 

Longer-term, ilie outkx^k is mon' 
dodgy. I'he independents and the 
co-ops are fighting hard to hang on 
to their half of the grocery bu.sinesv- 
which is not growing. And th.e 
multiples will have to face tin' 
challenge of the discount stores : tie' 
hypermarkets, using massive out-oi- 
town, or even in-town, stores of 
square feet or more where prices aie 
cut across a wide board ; and the 
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knock-down discounter offering a 
limited range of dry goods very 
cheap^Yj working off gross margins 
of ii%-i2%. The famous British 
examrple is Kwik Save Discount. When, 
and only when^ this trend is established 
here, along the pattern of the United 
States and much of the continent, 
there will be a resurgence of the 
convenience stores. Before then a lot of 
High Street shops will be very unprofit¬ 
able. 

The groups to watch are those 
which are taking these trends into 
account. And they are being watched. 
Associated Dairies, whose ASDA 
opieration is well ahead of the hyper¬ 
market game, is on a p/e of 44 at 
400f)—but on the prospective forecast 
profits of that comes down to 

;^3. Kwik Save, on a multiple of 32 at 
380P, is more vulnerable to competi¬ 
tion, but has found a good formula. 

Te;SCO remains a solid bet. It is clear 
wliere it is going next; out of town 
and bigger. Some 15 hypermarket siu*>s 
are being negotiated ; three 40,000 
square foot in-town giants have 
just received planning permission. The 
Home ’N' Wear de|>artments—house¬ 
hold goods and clothes—arc making 
a useful contribution to turnover, 
but the company is shy about 
disclosing the progress made. Apart 
from the Sainsbury chain, Tesco is 
still not facing much extia competi¬ 
tion as an operator of conventional 
supermarkets on a nationwide scale. 

Though it is impossible to disentangle 
the Fine Fare chain from ihe rest 
of Associated British Foods, it would 
not appear to be posing any riiore of a 


Suppliers will go under the Caveuham 
Foods banner is anybody’s guess ; 
almost certainly out of all those High 
Street shops into larger ones, and it i.> 
a long way behind the game. Intcr- 
^tional Stores, though it had an 
impressive rise of 67% in profits 
for the first half of the year, is le.ss 
inspiring in the longer run. 

Among the regional groups F. J. 
WaUis continues to stand out as a neat 
and well-run organi.sation. Based 
solidly in the fieshpots of the south-east 
and with a big .stake in fresh foods 
(less threat from the discounters when 
and it they jjcnctraie its stronghold) 
it is on a fully-valued p/e of 27 at 
i2f)p. Up in the north Lennons Super¬ 
market has a I'rospeclive rating more 
like 15 tlian its historic 29. But inves¬ 
tors should not ignore its vulnerable 
position in the heartland of the dis¬ 
counters. 


Japanese investment 


Honourable 


placing 


Some v)f the growing band of London 
institutions investing in Japan are now 
complaining like bulls with sore heads 
about Japan’s system for new share 
Issues. Rights issues are unknown in 
Japan ; Tokyo does not have a 
mechanism for trading in rights any¬ 
way. Instead, blocks of shares at no 
particular proportion to existing 
capital are placed in friendly institu¬ 
tional hands—at discounts that arc 
usually io%-i5%, but can legally 



They fike tt their way 


issues ot shares they arc offered. For¬ 
eigners are finding themselves far down 
the list of priorities. Representations 
have been made to the ministry of fin¬ 
ance aibout dilution of earning.s, dilu¬ 
tion of share stakes and tlje sheer 
unfairness of it all. Most of the com¬ 
plaints have been met with pdlite 
disinterest. One company, Yamaha 
Motor, has recently made a rights 
Issue at a price midway between mar¬ 
ket price and par. So they can do it 
if they try, but most Japanese think 
their system is a cheap and convenient 
way of raising cash. 

I’hey say they do not want 
foreign investment anyway, because 
they have too much foreign exchange ; 
they certainly do not want to encourage 
foreign lakeoN^cr bids. In the Japanese 
business etbic, shareholders' rights do 
not loom large. Ties of friendship and 
obligation between companies and 
banks count for much more. There 


threat than it used to. Where Allied 



Issue No. 54, April 1972 

As Bri'tain is now moving into the EEC, 
Rubber Trends issue No. 54 surveys 
the UK Tyre Industry and considers 
likely davSiopments in the light of the 
inevitable increase in competition. 
Country articles include 
USA. UK, W. GERMANY, 
BBLGIUM/LUXEMBURG, CANADA, 
BRAZIL and MAtAYSIA. 

Year's subscription £50 (US$130). Single 
iopiss £15 (US$^). payment with order please 

THE ECONOMIST INTEUIGENCE UNIT 
Spencar House 27 St. James's Pises 
London SW1A 1NT 
137 Avenue Louise 1060 Brussels 
MSA Building 77 Bobinson Road Singapore 1 


range up to 20%. 

Until recently big overseas share¬ 
holders counted as friends. But now 
tliat bull fever is raising the market 
ever higher, Japanese domestic institu¬ 
tions will take all the considerable new 


will come a time when, with a 
show of good neighbourliness, foreign 
institutional investors are offered an 
early bite at new issues again. Cynics 
.say thi.s will probably be at the begin¬ 
ning of the next bear market. 


Key indicators: world bourses 


Stock price indices 


Percentage change on 


Mostly mixed. 
London unsettled 
by none-loo- 
clieerful economic 
news. But Wall 
Street in better 
shape mid-week. 



June 

1972 

one 

one 

one 

rejord 


14 

high 

low 

week 

month 

year 

high 

London 

505.8 

5436 

470.4 

-f 

0.4 

- 

60 

-f 35.8 

- 7.0 

New York 946 8 

971.3 

889 2 


0.3 

-f 

0.6 

’f 4.2 

- 4.9 

Canada 

218.5 

219.6 

187.5 

f 

1.3 

+ 

6.0 

H-19.4 

- 0,5 

Australia 

623.1 

323.1 

490.1 

+ 

1.3 

+ 

84 

+28.4 

- 6.1 

Japan 

270.5 

272.3 

199.9 

— 

0.2 

T 

6.0 

4 40.0 

- 0.7 

H'kong 

423.8 

450.3 

324.0 

~ 

4.7 

+ 

6.3 

+62.3 

-- 5.9 

Belgium 

■110.9 

110.9 

969 

-f 

05 

4- 

1.6 

+ 8-1 

— 

Franca 

83.6 

85.7 

67.6 

— 

2.5 


2.8 

+ 8.0 

~ 2.9 

Germany 

114.2 

119.3 

97.1 


3.4 

- 

4.3 

4 8.2 

-186 

Holland 

145.6 

146.8 

105.4 

-f- 

3.7 

- 1 . 

6.0 

-1-15.4 

- 0.8 

Italy 

46.1 

49.7 

43.9 


2.1 


4.4 

- 5.3 

-60.5 

Sweden 

335.1 

350.9 

308.7 


1.6 


1.9 

+ 18.7 

-10.8 


Stock prices end yields are on pages 105 and 106 
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CHAIRMEN'S STATEMENTS 


BUNZL PULP & PAPER LTD 


British Isles & General 
Investment Trust Ltd. 

INCREASED DIVIDEND 


Sir Denys Lowson, Bt.. the Chairman presided at the 
Thirty-fifth Annual General Meeting of the British Isles 
and General Investment Trust Ltd., which was held in 
l.ondon on June 7th. In the course of his remarks he 
said: 

The Gross Revenue for the year to January 31st, 1972, 
amounted to £272,977 compared with £261,537 the pre¬ 
vious year. An interim dividend of 8 per cent and a 
second interim dividend of 15 per cent (in lieu of a final) 
has been paid making 23 per cent for the year against 
22 per cent last year and represents the fifth successive 
increase. This will leave £237,737 to be carried forward, 
against £220,518 brought in. 

The market value of the investments at January 31 
last amounted to £7,364,381 which exceeds the book 
co:U by 259.7 per cent. Th(* net asset value of the 25p 
ordinary shares amounted to I94p which is a rise of 
40.5 per cent on the previous year. 

Based on the valuation as at January 31st last the 
geographical distribution of the investments was as 
follows : The United Kingdom 77,99 per cent; the Com¬ 
monwealth (excluding Canada) 6,05 per cent; U.S.A. and 
Canada 13.81 per cent; and South Africa and elsewhere 
2.15 per cent; while as regards categories 1.74 per cent 
is in Debentures and Unsecured Notes; 1.37 per cent in 
Preference Stocks ; and 96.89 per cent in Ordinary and 
Deferred Ordinary Stocks and Shares. 

General Conditions 

The year 1971 was a record one for this country’s 
Balance of Payments. The visible balance or the 
difference between exports and imports amounted to 
£297 million in this country’s favour, which was the 
highest ever recorded and only the fourth year of 
surplus since the last war. Invisible exports which in 
the pa.st have al.so been of great help to our Balance* of 
Payments continued to perform well with a total surplus 
for 1971 of £655 million. As a result the Current Account 
balance at £952 million was also a record for the United 
Kingdom and an improvement of £341 million over the 
previous year. Indications are that the current year will 
be less favourable and a deficit on current trade account 
of as much as £150 million is possible, but this will be 
offset by invisibles of approximately £650 million. The 
increa.se in disposable incomes will tend to increase 
imports and, due to the higher rate of inflation in this 
country than elsewhere, our exports may not remain as 
competitive as in the past. World trade is expected to 
increase h\ approximately 7 per cent in 1972 as com¬ 
pared with 3 per cent to 4 per cent for this country. 
Inflation remains the main problem and until this is 
.solved our exports will continue to suffer from the loss 
of price corTipolitivcne^s 

As regards our own company the year has started 
satisfactorily and our revenue to date shows some 
incTf'iisr Wt hope that whin we meet again in twelve 
monihvS' rime we will be able t(j produce a satisfactory 
report 

fhe Kepr.rt and Accounts were unanimously adopted 
and the proceedings terminated with a warm vote of 
thanks to the rh.a»rmari, Sir Demys Lov/son, Directors 
and .Stall 


The 32nd Annual Genera! Meeting of Bum! Pulp & Paper Ltd was 
held on 13th June at the Great Eastern Hotel, London, EC2. The 
following ts a summary from the Statement by Mr G. G. BunzK the 
Chairman, circulated with the Report and Accounts for the year ended 
31st December 1971. 

Turnover in 1971 increased by £5,008,000 to £62,878,000 but 
trading profit decreased from £5,416,000 to £5,169,000 largely as a 
result of adverse trading conditions m Austria. There was a 79% 
increase in the profit from i^ssociates. In line with last October's forecast 
group profit before taxation declined from £5,535,000 to £5,423,000 
Profit after taxation decreased from £2,574,000 to £2,407,000. 

A final dividend of 2.24p per share is proposed making a total for the 
year of 4.48p, the same as 1970 

Sales by the Filter Division showed a welcome increase and 
profils as a whole increased in line, demand is increasing for novel 
filters developed by the Filtrona Group and for multiple filters which are 
our speciality. 

The Paper Sales Division had a difficult year and the results were 
adversely affected by the dollar devaluation. Turnover and profitability 
improved in the second half and it is expected that the 1972 results 
will be the same as 1971 

Despite worldwide over-produr.lion of paper and converted goods 
the Fay Division had a good year increasing the distribution of its 
branded disposables in its many markets, special efforts being made in 
Europe, it is expected that proqross will he maintained in 1972. 

In a year of difficult trading conditions and rising costs the Industrial 
Division as a whole produced improved results, some companies 
faring better than others The outlook lor this Division is promising 

Last year's unfavourable for€)cast for the BunzI & Biach Division, 
Austria has unfortunately pmved correct, and the substantial losses 
made by the paper-making and converting departments were not offset 
! by the good results from the Non-Woven department. There are now 
signs of improvement but recovery is likely to be slow 

In spite of the difficulties in Austria and the adverse effects of the 
February power cuts in the UK, results for 1972 to date show an 
improvement over the corresponding period for 1971 ll is expected 
that this trend will continue and. unless unpredictable factors intervene, 
the results for 1972 wi'l be belter than those for 1971. 


SUMMARY OF 

RESULTS 



1971 

1970 


£000 

£000 

Net Assets employed 

30.727 

28,373 

Turnover 

62,878 

57,870 

Profit before taxation 

5,423 

5,535 

Earnings for Shareholders . 

2.407 

2,674 

Ordinary dividends - gross 

1,172 

1,140 

- per share 

4.48p 

4.4dp 

Earnings per share ,. 

9.2p 

10.4p 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Oxford Management Centre 

Reacarch Fellow lo ‘vork with Roaemary Stewart on RSRC supporlvd 
project " Behavioural ClaaBlAcatlon of Managers' Joha " Desirable qualUlca- 
tions : Good Degree, exi>erience oI social research and Rnowlcriite ol 
ludustry. Two years from October lat Salary £3,000-£3,200 
Details from The Adr didstrator. The Oxford CVnitre for Manogcmenil 
Studies. Kennlnfft 4 >n, Oxford. 0X1 6NY 


Ulster: 

The New 
University 

Chair in West European 
Studies 

Applications are invited for 
appointment to a Chair In 
West European Studies within 
the School of Humanities of 
the University. This Is a new 
appointment and It will hr 
made from a date to be 


arranged with tne chosen 
candidate 

Salarv will be within the 
professorial rang^p i minimum 
£4.0601 with F8B.U 

Further particulars may be 
obtaaned from The Registrar. 
The New University of iJlster, 
CH>lcraine, Northern Ireland, 
to whom applications, Including 
the names and addresses of 
three referees should be sent 
not later than Friday, Hth 
July, I'172 iqufVting R«*l 
72'7M 


COMPANY STATEMENT 


Thyssen-Bornemisza Group 
doubles profit 



According to the Annual Report, the 1971 financial year 
was very important for the development of the Group. 

1. The profit was doubled. 

2. The own h’quidity was improved by Dfl. 40 million 

3. Steps were taken to secure further expansion. 

This gives the Thyssen-Bornemisza Group the opportunity to 
continue its expansion according to plan in 1972 and in 
subsequent years. 

The Group aims at a spread of capital and risk. New fields 
of business are to be entered, in addition to the current 
activities : shipbuilding, shipping, harbour activities, transport 
and sale of natural gas, and light engineering. The Group 
is interested, in particular, in consumer-oriented and 
international activities. 


Some salient figures of the Thyssen-Bornemisza Group. 
Amounts in millions of guilders 


llie University of 
Manchester 

FACULTY OF ECONOMIC 
AND SfK'IAL HTOOIER 

Reseatch Section 

Applicailuns arc invited irnm 
good honours graduates ur 
students cxp*'ftlng to graduaU* 
tids year for puRt.s ot Ucacarch 
Associate or Research 

Assistant in Ecoionilrs One 
onat will be atlarhed to the 
SSRC Inflation ResevMCh Pro¬ 
gramme and the other to the 
Department of Bcouonitcfl 
Salary range p a Research 
Associate—£l.fl41-£2,0«2 . Re¬ 
search Assistant. Ll.StiO £1,320 
Appolnlmciil InltUlly tor one 
year, but renewable Duties 
commence Octol)er 1st, 1072 
particulars and application 
forms irelurtiable bv July Ut) 
from the Registrar. The 
Uidvcrsiiy. Manchester. M13 
yPL Quote ref 101 72'E 
Please state lor which post 
volt are applvltig 


Staffordshire 
County Council 

County Planning and 
Development t-epartment 


— _ . — 

1971_ _ 
turnover 

1970 1971 

1970 1971 1970 

number ot 
employees 

shipbuilding 

Combined companies 

Joint ventures 

518 9 
40,2 

404.3 

31 9 

8.163 

363 

8.161 

338 

shipping 

Combined companies 

Joint ventures 

46.0 

8 1 

54 6 

63 

666 

56 

699 

4 ^ 

germen industries 

Combined companies 

Joint ventures 

32 4 
552 0 

27 5 

516 5 

392 

6,325 

355 

6.817 

trade and transport 

Combined companins 

Joint ventures 

268.3 

202.2 

272 3 

185 6 

2,605 

884 

2,660 

aw 

TotsI 

1,668 1 

1,499 0 

19,454 

19 885 

Group's share in tote! sales 

1,095 3 

991 4 




Senior Croup Leader 
Reference No. 

(S.O.J P.O.i.A—£‘:M*83 
to £3,1 HO per annum) 

.\lipllcaUon*i are invited for 
the above pu..i '! the Rcscurch 
and Iiidusliy ot ihf 

Department, The Section is 
respoiiS'iblt for it search on a 
wide range ot economic and 
Boci.il I'lplcs 11 hos a major 
role In the prepiiraluni of the 
Count'’ Structure Plan In the 
field of popul.TUoii, Employment. 

Indii.itr.v and Shopping 

The pobi will carry special 
rekponslblliiy for Population 
and Employmtiu studies and 
forecasts and related needs, 
If g Shoptnng) Appllcanlii 
should have considerable 
experience In conducting re 
search proiccts, evaluaima 
statistical data, and lu the 
pruparatinn ot repuits 


net equity of ths Group 


net profit 




29 2 

cash flow 




66.0 


cepital expenditure 


333 2 
14.8 
50 7 
69 4 


A copy of the Annual Report 1971 will be sent to you or 
request. 

Please apply for your copy to: Thyssen-Bornemisza Group N.V. 
Prof E. M. Meijerslaan 1, Amstelveen, The Netherlands. 

Phone 020-456151 Telex 16720 


The commencing salary for 
the successful applicant will 
be at any point nil any of the 
granes commensurate with age. 
quallllcatlnns and experience 


Applications <no forms) giving 
details of age, education, 
Qualifications, present and pre¬ 
vious aptKilntments, experience, 
present salary, anti the names 
and addresses of two persona 
l« whom reference may be 
mode, should be sent to J. H 
Barratt, County Planning and 
Development OfAcer, Martin 
Street, Stafford, b.r not later 
than 26th June, 1P72 


Relationship to any member 
or senior ofliecr of the Countv 
Council must be disclosed 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Leicestershire 
County Planning 
Department 

Senior Planning Officer 
(Research and Data) 

l ,.4Lcat4:riUiiH, • priteittfutive 

cu^reuUy pri'piuaiK lla 
Etlructurc Plan. Thtt Rencarch 
ana Data Section is beln« 
expanded ta cater more luUy 
with the process of luunttor.ng 
and evaluation associated with 
the Structure Plan, and to 
extend the Departinenl's 
inlormatlon system. The person 
appointed to this new post 


will he next to the Section 
Head and will have an 
opportunity to develop, test and 
Introduce now techniques within 
a practical context- 
Applicants should be 
appropriately qualiaed and have 
some rood research experience 
and possess so«iUd statiiUcal 
knowledge 

Salary within (.he group grade 
A P &/S O i/S.U.2 U,li»ll to 
£2.467/£2.9’i:( -£3,0-i5, depending 
upon quaUfleaUons and 
experience 

Application forms, obtainable 
from the County Planning 
Ofllcer, County Hall, Cilenfield, 
Leicester LE3 dRU, to be 
submitted before 26lh June 
1972. 


University of 
Manchester 

Temporary Lecturer in 
Economics 

Applications invited lor these 
posts, tenable during session 
1072-2. Salary range p a. 
£X.641-£3.a62 ParUcuIsrs and 
applioatlon forms, returnable 
by July 3rd. from the 
Registrar. The University, 
Manchester Ml 3 9PL. Quote 
ref : 106/72/E 


University College 
Cardiff 


ECONOMICS DEPARTMENT, 
MANPOWER RESEARCH UNIT 


Research Fellow and 
Research Assistants 


Applications are Invlited for a 
Research Fellow and two 
Research Assistants to work in 
a research team on oost- 
beneUt studies of industrial 
training (mainly craft sppran- 
Uce and supervisor/manage- 
ment). Salaries : Fellow : in 
the range £1641 to £2062 with 
P.S.S U. benedts ; Research 
AssUtant ; £1220 p.a. The 

appolhUnants are for one or 
two years In the first Instance. 
Closing date. Friday, June 
30th, 1972. Further partleulars 
obtainolile from Professor 
Brlnley Thomas, P.O. Box 76, 
University College. Cardiff. 
CPI IXL, to whom applications, 
with names ot two referees, 
should be sent. 


CHAIRMAN'S STATEMENT 



Mr. Chobci Takeda Vf, 

President, I'akrda Chemical Jndusinck. L.ui 


Takeda Chemical 
Industries, Ltd. 

^ OP ^ ^ 5E^ 

Report by Mr. Chohei Takeda T/, President^ for the six months ended 31 st Marcia 1972 . 


The depressed Japanese ccoiioniy showed signs of recovery a.s a result of 
ihe successive reductions of the ulhcial discount rate enforced since Iasi 
year and the easier conditions in the money market. However, the re¬ 
appearance of internutional currency problems culminating in 
inukilateral currency adjustments last December again lowered the 
economic barornetci and business fell intt» a more severe recession 

I'his adverse economic situation had its effects on our business and we 
experienced general difljcultics throughout all our operations. In the 
pharmaceutical field, increasing attention has been paid to the use of 
drugs by the medical profession and plans arc under way for a sub¬ 
stantial revision of the health insurance system and for a complete re¬ 
examination of drug efficacy. Competition in the pharmaceutical 
industry continued to be intense. 

Although the Company has continued all possible etfi^rts, sales, partly 
for .sca.soiial reasons, totalled only Y85,4(K) million, 01 roughly tl‘c same 
as that of the previous term. We regret ilut the C'ompany’s profit for 
this period dropped to Y 1.521 million, or about YI,I82 million less 
than that of the previous term, due in part to increa.sed competition and 
consequent softening of prices of drugs for medical ireutmcnt, and also 
to the increase in labour and depreciation costs as well as the un¬ 
favourable influence i>f the revaluation of the yen upon oiii exports. 

OUT pharmaceutical lines, om" cold remedy “Hi-Ben/a’* sold well 
through seasonal factors and siiSes of the anti-inflammatory and anti- 
lumefacicni enzyme "Da/en" also increased. However, as a result of the 
price reduction undt?i ihe health insurance .system and sca.sonal 
decreases of \itamiti preparations, total phaimaccutieal sales repre¬ 
sented only ii marginal improvement ovei the previous term. As for 
food products, sales nf our vitamin C’ enriched beverage “Plussy" 
deeiej.scd for seasonal reasons, hut sales of flavouring agent “fe-C hec- 
Uan" and "lakeda's Dashi”, beef-flavoured and bonito-flavoured 
seasonings, show'c J steady increases 

Produelion and sales of industrial ehenwcals, such as activated carbon, 
plastics and resins, were generally salisfactoiy. Sales of agricultural 
chemicals largely surpassed out original estimates even though it was 
not tl\e peak peiiod Sales of animal health oroducis were also 
expanding steadily. 


Although our export sales decreased, partly because of Ihe effect of the 
yen revaluation, wc are e.xerting further efforts to develop the overseas 
market for products other than pharmaceuticals. Our overseas sub¬ 
sidiaries are making smooth progre.ss. 

By iiiili/ing part of the proceeds raised by the last new share issue, we 
have extended the facilities <vf our Central Research L,aboratoi ics in 
order to expand and consolidate our research activities. A notable 
achievement is that we developed a new manufacturing prt)cess for 
citric acid and exported this technology abroad. 

Willt regard to our plant facilities, construction of TDl (lolyltMic 
di-isocyanate) production facilities in the Kashiina plant was completed 
in Dcccml>er last year as scheduled, and the facilities for study of the 
safely of pharmaceuticals in the biological research laboratory of the 
l akatsuki branch were also completed during this term. The expansion 
of the production capacity for the active substance “Padan", a new 
iigricullural insecticide against rice stem borers, is proceeding on target 
and the construction of manufacturing facilities for the active substance 
“Balidamycin", a new fungicide against rice sheath blight, also started 
during this period. 

Conversion of oui U.S. dollar convertible debentures into common 
stock continued and by the end of the term debcnturc.s totalling over 
Y.C683 million ($10,2.^2,000), about 68% of the original issue amount 
of Y5,400 million ($15,000,000), had been converted into common 
slock I hus our capital stock at the end of the term was just ovlm 
Y24,4l5million 

I he above is a summary of our business. The economic environment 
both in the domestic and international markets is expected to be more 
severe in the future, but wc are determined to further intensify onr 
efforts develop new technology, reinforce sales networks, ratiqnaliw 
production and increase the cniciency in all aspects of our operation bv 
mean of a policy of sound management. 

Wc wish to express our hearty thanks for your co-operaiion and 
sincerely for the continuance of your support and patronage. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


University of 
Stirling 

M.5c. in Economics 

The Department of loonomlee 
olten « 1 year taught M.Sc. 
course. Including economic 
theory and quantitative ,nethods 
as compulsory courses and a 
range of optional courses In 
the economics of organisational 
behaviour business behaviour 
and public policy, mocictary 
economics, public finance, topics 
In quanUtaUve tcchnlquea and 


methods and ocoountlog. The 
course alms to provide tnainlng 
for economists Intending to 
enter Industry, commerce and 
the public service or who wish 
to proceed to a Ph.D degree. 

Some B S.R C and other 
Research Studentships are 
available for eligible candidates. 

Details of the counir and 
application forms may be 
obtained from : 

ProlesBor B J Loasby, Depan- 
ment of Economics. University 
of SUrllng. STIRLING 


Coldiste na 
hOllscoile, Gaillimh 

(UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 
GALWAY) 

Lectureship in 
Business Studies 

Applications arc invited for the 
above Post. The latest date 
for receiving applications will 
be 

20th July. U»72 

Prior to application, further 
Information should be obtained 
from the Secretary of the 
College 


University College 
Cork 

Stafutory Lectureship 
in Social Administration 

The Governing Body Invites 
applications for the above 
vacant oflice. 

T)ie salary scale is : £2.760 x 
£l0fl< £3.610 pa plus a 
child allowance of £61 pa 
In respect of each qualified 
chilli Increments for spe¬ 
cial professional experience. 
Non-contrlbutoty pension. 


CHAIRMAN'S STATEMENT 


Highlights from Mr. H. /. Matthey's 
speech at the Annua! General Meeting 
held on 8th June 1972 



Before submitting applications 
randldaica should first obtain 
fr^tm the undersigned parUeu- 
lara as to the requirements for 
the filling of the post. Latest 
date fur receipt of applications 
Is 3 p.m. oh Fridrv. 14 JvLv 
1972. 

JOHN P. TEEBGAN 
Acting Secretary 


Monash 

University 


MEliBOURNX, 

AUSTRALIA 


DEPARTBdBNT OF 
EGONOMlOa 


Lecturers and Senior 
Lecturers 


' ' ' V 

# Trading margins now reviving sharply. 

^ Trade with Comecon countries and South-East Asia grows rapidly 
and profitably. 

4 ^ Morgan Autonomies reach profit targets a year early. 

^ Attributable consolidated earnings of Le Carbone- Lorraine and other 
associated companies lift Earnings Per Share by 0-4p. lo 7-9p. 

4 ^ Sale of Morganite Resistors Limited releases El^m. in cash. 


Copies of the Chairman’s Speech and of the Annual Report 1971 obtainable from 
the Secretary of the Company. 



Morgan 


AppUcatlonf are invilod for 
appointment In th« Department 
^ Economlea. Couraea are 
oflered to undergraduate 
atudents taking a first degree 
at the pa» and honours level 
find to graduate atudenta tak¬ 
ing the Maater'a degree by 
couree work, In addition, candi¬ 
dates writing theses ara 
supervised for the degree of 
Master of Economics and Doctor 
of Philosophy 

Appllcanu may be Interested 
In any aspect of economics 
including macro- and micro¬ 
economics, monetary anfi 
Induatrlsl economics, urbafi 
economics. public finance, 
romparatlve economic systeme 
and welfare economics. 

Salary ; Senior Lecturer— 
fA6.S40-|All.]Ja p.a.. Lecturer 
6A6.687-f A0,28(; p a. with 
superannuation based on an 
endowment assurance scheme, 
the employee and employer 
oontrlbutlng 5% and lO*'/;. 
respectively 

Benefits : Travelling raponaea 
for appointee and family: 
removal allowance, repatilatton 
after three years’ appointment 
if desired: temporary housing 
for an Initial period. Study 
leave entitlement accumulates 
at the rate of one month’s 
leave for each six months' 
servlet up to six years, with 
provlBlon for financial 
asmstanee. 

Further general infocnatton 
and details of application pro¬ 
cedure are available from the 
Acting Academic Reilitxw, 
Monaah University. Wefilniwn 
Road. Olay ton. Victoria 31 tt, 
Australia, or the Seeretary- 
Oeneril, AssoelaUon pf 
Commonwealth ysdvfralitoa 
(Appts), 36 Gordon Bquafu. 
London WCIR OPF (Tel : 01< 
367 8872) Snqulrln about the 
Department to Professor D. 
Ooehrane, Chairman, Depart¬ 
ment of Econoraloa, -- 

University 


The Morgan Crudble Company Limited 

98 Petty France, London S.W.1 


Cloalnt date : 26th im. 


The UiUveMty rtaerrM the 
right to mate no nMntment 
or to appoint by l^tailon. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


University of 
Glasgow 


London Borough of 
Haringey 


Slough College of 
Technology 

DBPARTMBNT OP PROFES- 
EilONAL it BUSrNXSS STUDIES 

Lecturer // 

Business Studies 

ApplicAtioiii are invited from 
itradiuiAHi in Eoonomlca or a 
related area wlCh recent eicpcrl- 
ence in Indiiatry, commerce or 
the public eervlcea, to lecture 
prlndpaliy in BuBlncaa Organl- 
aaition on advanced biulneai 
studies and professional courses 

The salary will be on the 
Burnham Technical scale, viz : 
Lecturer Qrade 11 £2,355> 

£3.083. 

Further datalla and application 
forms from the Vice-Principal 
(Room 21), Slough College of 
Technology, Wellington StrecC, 
Slough. Bucks., 8L1 lYO, or 
telephorkC Slough 34S86 (we 
have a 24 hour anawerlug 
service). 


Kingston 

Polytechnic 

SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
STUDIES 

Senior Lecturer/ 

Lecturer II 

in accountancy/costing 
(2 posts) 

Candidates must be members 
of the Institute of ChSpitered 
Aceounlants of England and 
Wales, Scotland or Ireland or 
of the Institute of Cost and 
Management Accountants, or 
the Association of Certified 
Accountants and preferably by 
graduates 

Salary Soalea : Senior Lecturer 
£324B<3613 (bar) £3888 . 
Lecturer II £3473-£3201 
Further dotalla and application 
forms (to be returned by 3 
July) from Appointments 
Offleer, Kingston Polytechnic, 
Penrhyn Road, Kingston upon 
Thames. KTt 2EE. Tel : 01-840 
1366 


DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL 
AND ECONOMIC RESEARCH 

Temporary Lecturer in 
Economic Demography 

Applications are invited for 
the above post from persons 
with a good Honours defree in 
Economics. The successful appli¬ 
cant wdll parUdpate In a three 
year study, financed by SSRC 
un Scottish migration. The 
post will be tenahlc fur three 
years from 1st October, 1972, 
and the starting ulary will be 
in the range £1641 to £1935 
per annum of the Lecturers' 
scale of £1641 to £3852 per 
annum Placement will be 
dependent on quailfioatlons and 
experience F 6.8.U 

AppHcatlons (eight copies) 
should be lodged, not later 
than 2.3rd June. 1972 , with the 
uialerslgned. from whom fur¬ 
ther particulars may be 
ubtain^d 

In reply please quote He? 
No 3200 U. 

ROBT T. HUTCHF.SON 

Secretary of the University 
Court 


CHAIRMAN'S STATEMENT 

Steel Brothers 
Holdings Limited 

Earnings and 1800 Dividend Maintained 


Th« abridged Hatement of the Chairman, Mr. J. M. 
Gaunt reads : 

The group net profitn after tax, applicable to 

Ordinary Shareholders, total £382,518. There was an 
Increase of profitability In most areas, particularly 
in Oanada and the Middle lOaat, but a substantial 
reduction in income from Pakistan and Westc>m 

Australia. 

During the years 3967/71 we have Invested some 

£3,500,000 in new ventures at home and overseas 

largely In light enKlnecrlnE and service Industrie.s. 
OVEKHEAH INVESTMENTS : 

In Au.stralia . steeply rising costs meant a difficult 
year Premwlre Metal IndustrlCH Pty Ltd. made a 
satisfactory contribution to Group profits. Steel 
iirothers (Perth) Pty. Ltd. in Western AustraJla 
nufferod badly from dcpre8.sed activities but hopes 
to break even In 1972. 

In Canada ; our subsidiary at the end of 1971 
acquired control of Black Bros Ltd., wholesalers of 
industrial equipment, electrical supplies and hardware. 

In 1972 our Canadian company has purchased 
the North West Industrial Products Division and 
the IToductlon Division of The Winnipeg Supply A 
Fuel Co Ltd. which adds Canadian £4,292,000 
(1.676,562) to lU operating assets, and It also 
acquired ihr 50“-;, of ForJen Concrete, now named 
Urolhera Concrete Ltd , which It did not 
previously own The outlook for Canada Is for a 
turnover of some fio million and further improved 
results fr(jm ell operations 

In Elast Africa , the overall results showed sub¬ 
stantial Imurov^'ment from nearly all divisions, but 
particularly from Uganda Prospects continue favour¬ 
able 

In Mslayia we have acquired an Interest In the 
uiaTiogenient ot a small Company manufacturing 
Lnike j.nd clutch linings 

It the Middle F.awt , Spinney's (J94«) Ltd. made 
n much jncjva.sel contribution towards Group prolUs 
The Company beneftiln^, from the hi).her level of 
consumer demand due to the Increase in oil re\enuc 
In tho pioduclny rountrics 

In Pakistan , the political and military events in 
the former territorv of East Pakistan hampered the 
final closure of our Chittagong office. It Is hO!t>ed 
to closv activities completi’iv in »'hn.t is now Banglu 
dash bv the middle or 1972 In Wesi Pakistan rur 


trading operations from Karachi continue to be 
protitable although now on a much reduced scale 
i'he effect of the May 1972 devaluation ha.i been 
fully providiid for in 1971 Accounts We hope to have 
a reasonable although reduced continuing Income 
from Pakistan. 

In West Germany . our operations continue to 
prosper. A new rice mill has been bunt lor the 
production of Uncle Ben’s Kice for the Common 
Market area. 

I M'lED KINGDOM INVESTMENTS : 

Becorit (G.B ) Ltd , had a useful prolii in 1971 
Export sales in particular were up, which trend ih 
expected to continue. 

H G. Sanders A Son Ltd., made a satisfactory 
contribution There should be another sutisruciury 
result trom this eiUcient unit In 1972. 

lAConard Smith (Engineers> Ltd , now has two 
operating Companies Leonard Smith (Engineers) 
Limited and Asme Vessels Limited A major reorgani¬ 
sation is in progress. 

Spire Homes Ltd., made a useful contribution, 
although not as much as we had hoped 19 12 
prospects look good 

Insurance Group , Cayzer, Steel Brothers llold.ngs 
Ltd , our joint venture in Insurance Broking with 
The British & Commonwealth Shipping Company Lid , 
completed its first full trading year with a rcason- 
Able profit. We expect significant growth In both 
brokerage and profit in 1972. A small broking firm 
has recently been acquired near Manchester, We have 
also completed a substantial Investment in an 
Insurance Agency Group which operates in Singapore, 
Malaysia and Hong Kong. 

For tax reasons It could be of significant benefit 
to increase our income arising In this country, parti¬ 
cularly In the engineering field We are therefore 
keeping our eyes open for further growth opportuni¬ 
ties in the United Kingdom. 
ri TrilE : 

Wo are optimistic shout our overall prospects for 
1972 

The Annual Oenerai Meeting will be held on 6th 
iu2y. 

A copy of the Report and Accounts for 1911 ran 
be obtained from the Secretary, Steel Brothers Hold¬ 
ings Limited, Sondes Place, Dorking. Surrey, Bilk 
lEh, 


FINANCE SERVICE 

CENTRAL accounting 
DIVISION 

Senior Assistant: 
Accounting Research and 
Development Team 

Salary £2472 to £2871 per 
annum 

Qvaduate required to supple¬ 
ment esteibllshed team 
devekiplnff modern aocounUmr 
management and statlatlcal 
techniques Slgnifioant progreia 
already achieved m short/ 
medium term forecasting and In 
capital project appraisal 

Further developments are In 
pmgress including accounting 
procedures with advanced on¬ 
line computer data bank and 
corporate and structure 
planning 

Sound knowledge of sioilsUca 
required together with a count¬ 
ing or economics background 

Work is precently subatantlally 
computerised and utlUsatlon of 
data terminals U Imminent 
Opportunity will be given fur 
further study 

Application forms from Comp 
troller A Treasurer, Paymaster 
Division, Civic Centre, P Q Box 
264. Wood Oreen. N 22, TeJ 
01-888 1282. ext. 304, returnable 
by 1 July, 1972 (quoting ref 
M) 


The University of 
Manchester Institute 
of Science and 
Technology 

DEPARTMENT OF MANAGE¬ 
MENT SCIENCES 


The a MIST Department 
lit Management Sctenccs la one 
of the oldest and largest 
tcnirea of Management edu¬ 
cation In the United Kingdom, 
embracirig a substantial research 
scliool engaged upon a variety 
of industry sponsored research 
projects 


Special Research 
Assistant 

(Ref: MS/S 7 /AD) 


Applications are invited from 
sultMly qualified mature 

graduates In Marketing Science, 
Economics, StaUstica and 
Operational Rcsearoh, prelei- 
ably with some rescarth 

experience, for appointment 
as the Research Assistant to 
Professor Roland Smith, Ca**- 
ringtoii Vlyella Professor of 
Marketing and Chslrmaii **• 
Uie ManwRement Sdencei 
Department 

The successful candidate u|)l 
be required to work closely wfib 
Professor Smith on a variety 

of projects and will also be 
expected to pursue his own 

research Interests for submw- 
lion to a higher degree. 


The appointment will he for 
three years at a saltry of 
£1,326 per annum rl*mi8« 
£1,392 alter one year F.S-S.U 

Requests for application form#; 
quoting Reference number, 
sliould be made to the P^l»" 
irar. The Unlveralty of Man 
Chester, Institute of 

Street. Manchester, M60 
to whom completed ^^orms 
should be returned by 7th Jun 
1972. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


ASHRIDGE 

Management Research Unit 

Applications are Invited for a 


POST OFHCE RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP 


tcnatyle at Ashridge for a two or three year period commenclnK 
in Septeimber 1972. 

The Post Office Research Fellow, who should preferably have a 
degree in one of the behavioural sciences or a related subject and/ 
or practical experience in Industrial relations or personnel mana^'.e- 
ment, will conduct an Induistrlal relations project wiihm the i*odtal 
Business. 

'I'he Ashridge Management Reseairch Unit currently consists of 
thirteen profesattiotial stair, with technical and serretaHai support, 
aiid conducts studies in a numiber of industrial and orfranlsatlotial 
issues. Knouragement la given to read for higher degrees Full 
data-processing facilities are available. 

Career opportunities may be available both in the Post Office and 
the Ashridge Research Unit, Tha starting salary will be m the 
region of i:I.,650 p,a Further details and application forma arc 
available from. 

Bernard Barry. 

Illreetor of Research, 

Ashridge Management College, 

Uerkhamsted, Hertfordshire. 

Telephone: IJttle CaddeNden 3491 (KTB C:ode 044 '284). 

I^si Office employees who aire interested in thin vacancy Rhuuld 
contact. 

Mr. A. E. J. Amo, 

Postal Headquarters. PPH/PPM, 

St. Alphage House. 

Fore Street. 

I^indon ECSY 5XA. 




For further appointments 
see pages 96 to 103 

CHAIRMAN'S STATEMENT 


1912-1972 


THE PROPERTY AND 
REVERSIONARY INVESTMENT 
CORPORATION LTD. 


Extracts from the Report for the year to 31 March, 1972, 
and from the Statement of the Chairman Mr Alfred Rubens, 
E.I<.I.C.S. 

The Company's sixtieth anniversary coincides with 
a RECORD PROHT of £420,550 after tax. 

THE DWIDEND of 19% proposed compare.s with 15% 
for the previous year. 

future prospects are excellent. 

The property REVALUATION to be made during the 
current year should show a large surplus. 

onifi.s of the report and accounts may obtained from the 
'I'creiary of the Company at Albany House. Petty France. 
London. SWIH BEE. 


DERBY 

COUNTY 

BOROUGH 

•EMHTSEn OF PLMOMS 

'Pherr arc immediate vacancies for thp following two posts 
in my Department: 

Central Area Planner 

A quahftod Planner and/or Architect to hf respoiisible fcir 
Thj co-ordination of dovelopment proposal.s, traffic and 
envirmnienial management schemes and cunservntlon area 
policies In the Town Centre 1 am look in;; lor someone who 
can make a positive contribution to the imurovernen? of ihe 
built environment in Derby. 

Statistician/Economist 

A Statistician, Economist or Tewn Planner with experience 
of quantltotive rorecainting and analysis techniques prefer 
ably Ir a planning context. 

lioth are .Senior Aasi-stant Planning Officers raists on SO 
(trade 2 (i2.7ft6^f3,07.‘t) Applications, giving full details of 
quaittications and experience, by lettcT pleuwe, (o the 
Director of Planning, Department of Planning, The Council 
House, Corporation Rlreet, Derby DEI 2FP. 

Closing date: 26th June 1972. 


BUSINESS NOTICE 


INlKKNAriONAI. 
Ii\'Vi;S"rMl'.NT ('()1:N.SKI,I .INC 


I'briTiiilaling a Strategy 

Your intciniilional invcstiucnt Strafej^y coii- 
L’crns ihc dcpcc to wliicli yun itri* invfslccl; iht* 
ticjjjrpt* of investment in each eounir\; and the 
degree of risk or protec tion in eaeli iinestment. 

At Lionel I). Ldie 1 nternational, \te have the 
tools to assist you m these decisions. Our iuononiie 
and Seeuntv Re.scareh is e\eellent A\/) we will 
assign a Senior Counsellor vvitli ample tim«‘ to 
inteiprrt and apply this iidormation lo your 
portfolio. 

Your tax Stralcf^y is important too. Do you, for 
example, hold L niled Stales ecpiities stiitjeel lo 
withholding when you could own luiro-dollar con- 
verlihle bonds ai liltle or no eontersion premium 
^el 1 to .1 limes llie iueome and no withliolding? 

We would liki‘ to help you eslahlish your 
investment Pnlicw formulaie y<Hir Sfrate[t\\ and 
apply them toward the successful manajjemcnl of 
your international imestments. 

If Vtiu would like more information eoniaet 
Kdouard Iselm. our Kxeeiitive Vice J^resident in 
(ieneva. He will be ^.^lad lo discuss services, fees 
and answer any questions vou may have. 


Lionel D 


Edie 

liii£n]atk)nal,Li(l- 


iaouL, D. l.die Intcmutional, Ltd. 
hi. Kue du Rhone 
1204 Gcnevii. Switzerland 
Telephone : 25 43 66 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Worcester 
Technical CT)lIege 

AijplK.i,t.l(<ris atf* iJjvilffl lur 
!)i.‘ pi>t( /.t l.KfTlJHKn 71 In 
ECONOMIf'S lu to a 

w.<!‘ ruMi.'t )t (mutmm np til 
nijd Inclndniii Fltml 
li'vt'l'. Appl'<-iinlh sJmuM 7)ro. 
fcrtiPlv pfi:>.si:j;ii u ilc-grte in 
Rtvinoniif's tntludJiiK htalisftcs 
and pitlirr < jtpfrlrnup in 


Furtlipr Enmatlijii. Industry or 
CorntntTi’f 

Salary in accordance uilh tlir 
hwniharti KurLhcT Education 

Scales 1!»72 

Lecliirct 11 £ L». 3r.fi. £1.OB'!, 

AppMcatiiin torm and furtlici 
(U'taila rtiav be <tbla:xierJ from 
lilt* Chiet Aririiihl.stralive 
Otlii'er, WorCfSltT Technirnl 

Collefje, DcanBwny, Worcester 

WKl 2Jl*' 




North East London 
Polytechnic 


The Polytechnic seeks to appoint. 

Lecturer II in 
Econemic Forecasting 

to take up post by 1st January 1973. 

Tho dotiei of tlie post will be to work WUH the Centre for Institutional 
Slifdlei In developing an Institutional Model, Including market forecastino 
Good nbdity in computer programming i^ essential 

Salary scale : Lecturer II .L2473-C3201 p a. inclusive 
Please request application form of 

North Lusi London I’olytechnic, horri-t Road. iLondon, 'L17 4d<B 
The Academir Siaffing Officer. Rwf 5'^DJIO.’, 

Tid . 01-W/ 237,2 For return within iO days. 


economist- 


Ministry of Trade and Industry 


Economist 

Tijc Aulomobllr Association Is 
aeekinR an Econjmisi In join 
A team In the Operations 
Pljnnmp Department deaLnu 
uitli lone rariRc planning 
iiiitl fore.astlnR lor tho Road 
.Tprifi Trchniral Services, 
inlilallv llu‘ pusithm Is al 
UdceRfcj Squan> but relucaUnii 
III Basimtstoke, Hampshire, 
UiJl like place in 1971. 
(Candidates mu.*it be fcraduates 
with experience In economic 
planniJiR ui reJaiod lieJds 
liLurtiiiR .salar.v will not be less 


than £1824 per annum plus 
£13S per annum London 
WeiRhtina Allowance. Conditions 
of service Include four weeks 
annual holiday and a contribu¬ 
tory pjoSMii fund 
To apply please write lor a 
Personnel Selection Form 
quoting reference number A40 
1.0 : 

Mr. O H Richards. 

Personnel Officer. 

Adniii • I ration, HO.. 
Aulouioblle Association. 

Pamiin House. 

Leicester Square, 

London WC HH 7LY, 


International Planned 
Parenthood Federation 

Management 

Acceuntants 

Challenging opportunities to work internationally with 
a multi>million pound organisation working to increase 
family planning knowledge and services, and combat¬ 
ing the problems of excessive population growth 
rates 

Management Accounting 

Is a developing function operated from Central Office providing 
expert advice on all aspects of financial administration to 
regional offices end associations m countries throughout the 
wvoild Each Management Accountant is assigned a region and 
countries, being responsible for the examination/interpretation 
of budgetsA(Jp'(»ri.s/accounls , review of financial procedures 
and programme progress . preparation of management reports . 
assisting in consolidation of finanrul information , advising on 
0 & M problems . undertaking special assignments and advising 
on a wide range of problems 



A post in ZAMBIA offers these benefits; lovely climate; 
great sights, wider professional scope; good salaries; 
guaranteed accommodation; fares paid and generous bag* 
gage allowance and an opportunity to help in the building 
of a rapidly developing nation. 

Qualifications: Candidates must be in possession of a 
degree in Economics or its equivalent with some practical 
experience m trade imports and exports promotion. 

Duties: To advise the Ministry on matters relating to 
sources of supply for imports and to study export possibili¬ 
ties for Zambia’s trade with other countries particularly the 
East African community. He will be required to advise the 
Ministry in the formulation of trade, industrial and export 
prcjmotion p<j|icy. 

If t ie successful candidates are British, they may be eligible 
for an inducement allowancc'payable by the British Govern- 
me nt 

f'Ircne apply by sending full personal and professional details to. 
Appointmenis Office/ (Kj, Zomhio High Commission, 7/11 
Cnvejidisb Place, London W/. 


I 



' The Federation's international aciivities are expanding rapidly 

(1972 Budget CIO million) and these appointments offer con¬ 
siderable scope to men able to work with energy and tact on 
thetr own initiative. 

I Applicants should preferably have overseas experience and the 

I obility to project iheir personalities and communicate advice 

! to various levels of management There is no age limit and 

these appointments could mterest mature men qualified by 
' experience They should be prepared for considerable and 

] continuing overseas travelling wilh up to 607o of oacn year 

! spent on visits and trips of up to 6 weeks' duration 

Salaries arc rnterfraiionally compotiiivo and 

other benefi'ls include contributory pension 
scheme, free life assurancp, medical plan, 
good travel allowances, etc 

Comprehensive career history and salary 
details should be sent to the Controller. fPPP 
Central Office, 18/20 Lower Regent Street, 
London, SW1, Applications welcome from the 
UK and Overseas 


'blVAL PLANNED PARENTHOOD FEDERATION 



BUSINESS 


: WILL THE COMPETITION 

MOVE IN 
IF I MOVE OUT? 

I! you’re thinking of moving 
j your firm out of town, don't 

' take any risks. Move to an 

I Expanding Town For full 

I information tall our 24 hour 

Ansatnne service on 
i 7494 or 7595 now. Or write 

' to the Industrial Centre, GLC 

i Valuation and Estates Dept. 

I (EC/C) County Hall, Londtm 

I SEl 7PB. 


The University of 
Sussex 


Lecturer in Economics 


AppluMtloiiii arc iiivl,tnfl for a 
pisi of LfCtun-r in Ecoimniic-^' 
■ij tJv £jrh.M)l ol Social flcicru'f.v 
with effpci IfLim mt OCtobci 
1971! Applicants should have 
an interi’ht In one or more ol 
th<* lollowinq iJeklft econonu'l- 
ncs. sialisilcs, Iriduatnal econo¬ 
mics. intornational iracli', soniil 
polici Then* !.*» also the po.ssi- 
blJlty ol a Ipmpoiary lerturc- 
hhlp becoming available. Salary 
In llip scale £l,C 41 -£ 3 , 8 a 2 pci 
annum 


Furthrr particulars and applica- 
li'jii TurniR, rLlurrialile by /Ulh 
July 1072, ari‘ available from 
trie Eslablishnumt Section. Arta 
JJiitkllnf;, Un.’.t,siiy o! 

Pulmei, Brighton BNl 
itficpiiunc Brighton 66765, ext 
fi63) quolUiH; ref 802/3. 
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APPOINTMENT 




JLHTu inn[jj( jf ji iiTif 'll ojiji 1, i' 1 r.ii r 

I strategic 

■ 



We have a vacancy for an tCONOMIST in out 
Central London Headquarters 
The work covers a wide range of economic and 
planning studies, including helping to identify 
the mam issues likely to face the Board and 
contributing to the preparation and integration of 
the Board s individual plans The scope and pace 
of the work are demanding, calling tor a high 
degree of both creative and analytical alnlitv. as 
well as the capacity to communicate clearly and 
sensitively across disciplines 
Candidates should possess a degree, preferably 
in Economics orsome related subject, and have 
recent appropriate industrial or postgraduate 
experience. 

Salary range: £2430-£3312 p.a. inc., 
according to qualifications and experience. 

Applications staring full relevant details and 
present salary to the Personnel Offices 
(Headquarters), Central Electricity Generating 
Board, Sudbury House, 1 b Newgate Street, 
London EC1A7AU, by 30 June 1972. 

Quote Ref. E/1 31. 

CENTRAL ELECTRICITY GENERATING BOARD 


What^new 


lerm Loans! 


li man ii"t!Tif ii p r 



We've been making them for over 30 
\ ears By 1935,The First National Bank of 
Chicago was already making term loans to 
many ot America's major companies Since 
then, we've leaned thousands of millions of 


EDUCATION & COURSES 


Read for a 
Degree at Home 

S.H’resjjful Postal Tuition lor 
f*CF o and A level* (all boards) 
l.'tiidnij linlverstty Decrees, Teachers’ 
and Prulessionnl exams, Business 
i>l '111 It'S Oateway Courses fur the 
optti University Outdance by 
OraMUfttc Tulois. Pees by Instalment*. 
W ilsf v Hall In Accredited bv the 
t ACC FREE prospectus from 
Wvnrihain MilllKaii. MBE, MA. 
/Vu'cujtti, Department CAl 

Wolsey Hall 

fixf .r l, 0X2 6PR 


NATIONAL 

EXTENSION C0LLE6E 

provides degree, GCE, and 
professional courses for 
study at home. Also Gate- 
'vay courses for intending 
Open University students. 
Individual and expert 
tuition hy practising 
teachers and weekend semi¬ 
nars at Oxford and 
v-ambridge. 

now for a free Guide 
Courses to 

^*rilyn Melior, Room 16, 


Home Study Tuition 
BSc (Econ) LL.B. 

and other external degree.'s ol U>e 
University ol Lonion, Specially 
prepared course.^ for the Federation 
of SLoCJc Exchange.«;, for Accountancy, 
('umpany Secretaryship, Lau, CosUdk. 
Banking, Insurance Market ing. OUE 
Alsu many thorouutily useful (non- 
exam) Courses in Business Subjects 
Write today for details or advice, 
stating subjects in whlcli interested 

Metropolitan College 

(Dept 092). SI Albans, or 
call at :tO Queen V'ctona Street, 
London, EC4 Tel l)l-24« 6874 
(Pounded 1910.) 

Accredited by the Cjuncll for the 
Accredit at Ion of Correspondence 
Colleges 


PERSONAL 


QUALITY 

modern shoes for men at Poater's. 
83 Jermvn Street, SWl. 


Write J N. Walton. Pree Information 
an Social En*lneerlr«: new theories, 
new profession, et al. P O Box 613, 
Palm*. CalUornUi 90034. USA 


dollars in virtually every currency ihere is, 
making big differences to all types of 
companies all over the world And naturally, 
our expertise is available to you right here in 
London. We have experienced people 
waiting to arrange your financial needs. So, 
when you need Pounds, Dollars or any other 
currency whether for revolving crecaits, 
multicurrency lines, or standby facilities, 
contact us 

Take advantage of our experience. 

Contact Mr. Gordon Sapstead, 
Deputy General Manager. 

The First National Bank of Chicago, 

1 Royal Exchange Buildings, 

Cornhill, London E.C.3. Or phone 
01-2832010. 


The first National Bankof Chicago 

Lonijon Now York Tokyo fidfikiufl Reiiut MexicoCity 
Ams’oiclam Brussols Dusixjjooif Pjns f’jnama Singapore 
WiM'i Piiuji'lon Dobiir' Sno r'.juiL> Sydney Athens Geneva 
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I:(ononiist 


Binding 


In any country in the world 
You can get banking help 
From Hokkaido Takushoku Bank 



Binding caws foi Iho Economist we available from Easibind Ltd Tfw binders (see illustration) are 
Govered in strong Mach leather rdoth vwth a Wack leatherette Irmnn The tpmo wdach is siMoally 
rmirtorcad. is embossed in gold and red Each binder holds 13 issues oi the man edition or 18 issues of 
the an edition, with riuanerlv indices TIip cost per biniter. post free throughout the world is £1 25 
(US S3 50) Orders, stating clearly which edition, the years raquired and andosing payment, should be 
sent. NOT to The Economist, but to 

FASIBIND LIMITED (Dopt E) Etirriloy House 4 UxbrirlQP Street Kensington. 
I oiuJuri W6 THeptiow 01 72 / 0686 (3 lines) 

Copiaa of tho quartorlv indicos {€2 50 pa) ara available Otfily froen 
TIm Econnmiaf. 25 St. Jamaa's Street. London SW1A 1HG. 


Mlltir readinq tlic‘ CF-A Heport ) 

for solid reasons — you might decide 
to incorporate in Switzerland 

The well estabiibfied economy of Switzerland and its ancient and well 
defined body of laws does not oftai loinantrc or exotic atiractrons It.s 
tax level can, however, be considorod moderate by modern standarcib 
and IS designed to piovide a solid structure, giving legitimate financial 
incentive to growth — petsonal and corporate, income and capital 
Low taxes are only one of the incentives offered by Switzerland's 
stable economy • Its stable political and economic climate and its 
conservative business tradition make it a reliable home for the preser 
vation of capital and for the employment of capitf'il in the industrial 
endeavors of ottier r.ounirios. and in real estate, bond, equity and 
procious rnelal rnarkets. and the like • Your interests rnay best be 
served by incorporating in Switzerland for the custody oi exploitation 
of any type of asset, fortuno or loim of endeavor, for the purpose of 
expanding into the Common Market, or for the yeneial conduct of 
'Tiulti national trade • Many thousands who have discovored this have 
already estabiistieif thoir enterprises m wtiat tias become the favorite 
Cdntori of Zuq only 16 miles from the city of Zurich — where the 
Corporalo Fiduciary AC ib in itie businos.s of serving you on a personal 
oi corporate basis in llu' (lursuit of objects rnuiitionod abrjve. Mail 
coupon lot mir Rotroi? ‘Swii/orlano as your corporate baso-'. withriul 
any oblKjations 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 



Ordinary 

stocks 


High 

Low 


1972 

week 



Banka, other finencial 


359'» 

268 

Aigcmenc B.ink 

ri 359 

t 3'* 

78 

57 6 

Amstrrdam-Rot 

H 7,5'4 

• 0-6 

367 

257 

Ausi & NZ Bank 

320p* 


45 

37>4 

Bank of America 

$45*. 

1 1'* 

500 

370 

B of Ireland 

455p* 

i 20 

II3I’« 

886 

R of Monti eal 

994p 

P84'» 

! 10 

Ii6>« 

84 

B Not de Mexico 


465 

298 

B of NS Wales 

458p 

1 18 

740 

525 

b of Scotland 

645p 

[ 15 

2680 

2JI0 

B Bruxelles 

Fr B 2650 


279 1 

221 

B dc Paris pAys Bas 

Fr 265 

9 

64>« 

54'. 

Bankers Trust 

$57C 

1 1'* 

480 

298 

Barclays 

435p 

1 10 

IS'i 

II'»u 

Can Imp Com 

£12*4 

’» 

I2l'j 

78 

Charterhouse Gioufi 

I 'OOp* 

|56«* 

5* 

60^* 

52 

Chase Manhattan 

l'4 

S9'» 

51'* 

Chemical Bank NY 

$51’* 

l’4 

257 

229 

Commerzbank 

DM 229 8 

9 2 

182 

148’* 

Credit Comim-rnal 

fr 17/ 

5 

450 

370 

Credit Foncier 

Fr 434 

6 

4380 

3695 

Credit Suisse 

Fr S 4380 

1 120 

J50 

313'* 

Deutsche Bank 

DM 336'* 

9 

289 

262 

Dresdner Bank 

DM264 B 

' 13 2 

S8»t 

43*. 

Fir^t Nat City 

tS8’i 

*. 

56t'- 

355 

Fuji 

Y556 

4 

490 

335 

Ha.tibros 

420p 

1-5 

208 

142 

Hill. Samuel 

I63p* 

3 

\\ 

I't 

lOS Mgnt 

$l'4 


19". 

13*4 

Hongkong & Sh 

^18 

1*. 

209 

130 

Kkinwort Brnsuo 

I68p 

4 

JlOO 

5830 

Krcdlctbank 

Fr B 7090 

i 40 

395 

330 

Kundenkradit 

DM 3^0 

4 

7370 

IB4U 

Lambert LTnd 

Fr B 2335 

1 -.o 

457 

320 

LBI 

365p* 

3 

aso 

oO! 

Lloyds 

7S5p 


3f.'» 

30 

Manuf's Haiiovei Pst 133'. 


mm 

62670 

Mediobanca 

L 78910 

990 

293 

216 

Mercantile Credit 

224p 

16 

256 

176 

Mercury Secs 

206p 

, 4 

530' 

J48 

Midland 

45ep 

1-6 

ioO 

202 

Mitsui 

Y345 

4 

XH 

205 

Montagu Trust 

270p 


97', 

?l’» 

Morgan J P 

$91*. 

! I'4 

146 

89 

Nat A Grindlays 

I3lp 

9 

iO 

2 80 

Nat Australasia 

$A4 19 

0 02 


Breweriei, etc. 


Nat Com Grp 2i0p 

Nat West 427p 

Noisk Creditbk %I26 

Royal Cattada £IV; 

Schroders 760p 

Slater Walker Sees 360p 

Soc Gen de Banque F-t B3005 
Soc Gen de Belgique Fr B268S 


328 

Standard A Chart 

475p 

,5 

3 (1 

152 

280 

Suez 

Fr 361 

14 

5 2 

2990 

365 

Sumitomo 

> 565 

5 

1 1 

93'i 

3/10 

Swiss Bank Corp 

Fr S4I30 

1 100 

1-9 

I75't 

3885 

Union Bank Switr 

Fr 5 4805 

! 145 

J 1 

410 

490 

Union Discount 

5IOp 

30 

4 7 

30*4 

237 

United Dorn Tst 

Inauranco 

230p 

2 

2-6 

176 9 
305 

101 

56'. 

58 

Aetna Life A Cat 

$61 *i 

*i 

2-6 

751 

388 

Allianz Varsich 

DM497 

20 

1 2 

1030 

223 

Comm Union 

236p 

2 

3 5 

199 

496 

Eagle St»r 

546p* 


2-e 

2750 

164 

Gen Accident 

2l0p 

1 4 

31 

193 

48350 

Generali 

L 54500 

770 

0 8 

230 

248 

Gdn Royal Exch 

2S3p 

) 3 

3 5 

50*4 

164 

Legal A General 

IBOpll 

.1-4 

2 9 


65 B 

Nat Nadrtandn 

FI 74 3 

i 4 5 

2-7 


3C8 

Pearl 

38Bp 

120 

2-9 

4645 

34'. 

13 95 

250 

Phoenix 

250p 

8 

3 B 

171 

Prudential 

I96p 

|4 

3 0 

394 

S02 

Royal 

Sun Alliance 

4(I2p 

570p 

6 

3-7 

3 3 

179-1 

321 

148 

168 

285 

Talsho Mar A F 

Y323 

-7 

1 7 

476 

Tokjo Marine 

Y 535 

6 

1-0 

4775 

Zurich Ina 

Fr 5 6725 

I 47S 

2 7 


Allied Breweries 

I07'*p 

1 

Anheuser-Busch 

164 

1, 

bass, Charrmgton 

I69p* 

4 

Roll NV 

FI 154-7 

1 4 7 

Coiir.tjjr 

I64p 


Distillers 

i86p 

1 / 

Di'itlli Seagrams 

$4l». 

! 3*1 

[>ortmund Union 

DM 44C 

i 4 

Guinness 

226p 

2 

Hf'inckc'i 

FI 343'* 

. 22 

Kirm Brewery 

Y 286 

6 

Nji Diitillen 

$l6'i 

*4 

Scotiiih A NewL 

lOOp 

1’* 

5ch African Br 

/flp* 

10 

Warney. Mann 

25lp 

V 17 

Whlibruad 'A' 

99'*p 

2’* 

Building, building material* 


Assoc Portland 

452p 

20 

BPB Industrie-. 

20Bp 

8 

Boise Cnstndr 

$13 

*4 

Bovis Ltd 

3|9p 

20 

Cimcnts 1 jf.irge 

f r 259 8 

5 

Cimrntoru-s Briq 

Fr IJ24')0 

, 45 

Co-cfim 

41 Op* 

Il5'*p 

! 8 

Lng China Cl.ty. 

?■* 

Iialccmcnci 

L 2j00C 

800 

Laing ’A’ 

204p* 

6 

London Brick 

101'ip 

2'* 

M.trli-y 

!97p 

6 

Pilkirigton Bios 

I07p 

1 

Rcdland 

I47p 

2 

Rugby Portland 

I44p 

. 6 

Steel ley 

I49p 

9 

Tarmar 

279p 

6 

Taylor Woodiow 

30Up 

17 

Wimpey 

252p 

3 

Catering, hotelt, entertainment 

ATV A 

I65p 

. II 

CBS 

55?'4 

- ’4 

Granada 'A 

248p 

I 1 

Gniiid Meiropolilan 

252p 

1 

Holiday Inns 

iS3»4 

». 

1 yons 'A* 

647p 

{ 7 

Tmst Hoiisps-Forti- 

223p 


Chemicals 

AK20 

H 71 6 

. 1 1 

ANIC 

L 585'* 

9'. 

Amer C.yanamid 

$35'. 

1 S 

BASF 

DM 170 2 

B 8 

Bayer 

DM 146'* 

4 

CIBA-GEIGY 

Fr 5 2790 

50 

Dow 

$92’. 

, 1% 

Dupont 

$170*- 

i l»4 

Fisoiis 

384p 

7 

W R Grace 

$25*. 


Hocchsi 

DM 154 

14'. 

ICI 

269p 

i 7 

Laportv 

86p 

2 

Monsanto 

$52*. 

»• 

Montecailnl* Edison 

L4B0’4 

46*4 

Norsk Hydro 

Kr 975 

f 45 

Rhone Poulenc 

Fr 177 

12 

Solvay ‘A’ 

11 B 2700 

50 

Si Gobaln 

Fi 194’. 

1 r» 

Takcda Chemical 

Y209 

10 

Union Carbide 

$49»4 

I *4 

Coal A steal 

Arbod 

Fr B 4460 

; 80 


Hoescli 
Hooguven 
Manncsiiianri 
Nippon Steel 
khclnscaht 
I hyssen HuettR 
US Steel 
Uslnor 

Wendol-SiHHor 


Electrical, electronics 

Ate, Telefunken 
ASFA Kr 

BICC l'»S 

CGE F. 

Chloride tied I If 183 

Comsat 165 

Decca 34? 

tMI 181 

Ucctrolux‘B’ Ki 

IMFnetion’B' Kr 

General Electrit 
GEC !75 

Gen Tel & tier %11 

HlUehi Y I 

Honeywell $IS 

Hoover |4I 

IBM f39 

!nt Computers 11^ 

Machiiirs Bull I r I 

Matsushir.! Y i 

Philips 793 

Plcssey 45 

RC A 137 

KediBusltm 11 b 

kcyiolh' Piirsoii- B6f 

Slrmcns DP' 

Sony Y J 

Speiiy Rand |35 

Ttx.li Instruini’Mis |l< 

Thomson-Houiion Ff 
Thorn bltctntal -C 

Toshiba ''' H 

Western Union $6e 

Westinjfhout*" i45 


Engineering, shipbuilding 


DM 178 1 

3'9 

Kr 245 

II 

|P9p 

2 

F. 546 

12 

I83p 

$69'. 

1". 

J47p 

!-2 

I8lp 

: 7 

Ki 260 

Kr 27? 

1 

$ 66 '* 

!*. 

!79p 

1 H 

$77*- 

h. 

Y 134 

5 

$154 

- v- 

$41'. 

1 3 'b 

$399*4 

, 4'- 

1 I/p 
IrS?'* 

2 9 

Y /27 

8 

793p 

. 17 

49p 

$37'. 

1*4 

Il5p 

4 

86p 

2 

DM 27' 

8') 

Y 5310 

1 80 

$39’. 

j tj 

$169 

1 10 

F. 156 

7 1 

-•’P 

1 6 

Y8I 

$66 

1 

$49’^ 



rrices and 
"'terim since 


Yields Gompllad wrtth htlp from Masirs. Ysnwlchl S^ities c». 
I^uced or ppnod. $ ^ not rodompHon yloidi »How for tax 


76't Rechlelittin |30 i 

11-65 B-oken Hill Pty $A 13 9S i 0 35 

136 6 Denain Longwy Fr 178 I 

260't Fiiisider L 261 f 

134 Fried Krupp DM I46’i 

148 Granges A B Kr 148 2 


and The First Boston Corporation. • Ex dividend 
«40pinC 


Atipw 'A 
Atl.n Copi-o 
DSA 

Babc.oik & Wilrox 
John Brown 
Brown Boven 'A' 
Cohen 60(J 
Davy Ashmore 
Dtrnag 
B friliott 
Fifth Cleveland 
GKN 

GuiehoHnungs 
HaiUnd & Wo!H 
Head Wnghtson 
Alfred Herbert 
IHI 

Intel Combstn 
Intel Comp Air 
Laird Group 
MAN 

Mather & Platt 
Metal Box 
Mlisubishi Heavy 
Morgan Crucible 
SKF 'B' 

Ser-k 

Simon Enging 
Scon«>Platt 
Swan Hunter 


IB8p 
K. 231 
33p 1 

e3p' 

I56p 

Fi S I4IC 

76p 

59p 

DM 228 

•s. 

377p 

DM i;0'i 

4Bp 

69p 

55p 

Y69 

I7'ap 

Il7p 

67'ip 

DM I9S 

% 

Y9I 
127p 
Kr 3BS 
Wp 
IMp 

7l*n> 

I32p 

Fr S 3475 


! Ex capiulisaciDn. 1 Ex rights, f Ex all. (HBtt yield. (OToltcestdaM 
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THE ECONOMIST JUNE 17, 1972 


Prices 

1972 

Ordinary 

Price, 

Change 

Yield 

1 Prices. 1972 

Ordinary 

Price, 

Change 

Yield 



stocks 

June 14 

on 

June 



itockt 

June 14 

on 

June 

High 

Low 


1972 

week 

14 

High 

Low 


1972 

week 

14 

SOO 

418 

Tube Investments 


1 6 

4 3 



Transportation 




28'4 

72*4 

US Industries 

1', 

2 7 

49*, 

39*. 

American Airlines 

$39*1 

- 2*. 


l?l 

87 

Vick*-r, 

97p 

I 1 

4 1 

298 

229 

Brit A Comm 

2Blp 

$CI6*. 

-7 

3-0 

147 

93 

Weir Group 

I35p 

4 

4 1 

16 

14*. 

Canadian Pacific 

Ms 


123 

lOT. 

1 hot W Ward 

ItOp 

4', 

3 9 

382 

315 

Furness Withy 

3l5p* 

$19^. 

-4 

4 8 






23*. 

18 

Greyhound 

l-l’s 

5-2 


8fiS 
83 . 

126 
3-10 
2»3 7 
108 
137 
333 
7S'i 
5 78 
i62 

J6'4 


69', 
68 
94 
281 
139 I 
/3 
87', 
187 
S/', 

A 80 
115’, 
34>. 


I.pl 

A&V(,c BntTsI) h-jods 7Ap 


A^ioc f ishprtc^ 
Avon Products 
Ht'c'cliain Group 
Bnghin 

Brooke Bond 'B' 


73p 

t(l6 

332p« 

Fr2l3 

89',p 


C;idbury Schyvep|,os 11 Ip 


Cavenhani 
Colj;,ite-Palmolivp 
Col 'jugar Kef 
Fitrli 1 ovcil 
General Foods 


287p 
175'. 
JA5 78 
I38p 
S24». 


I '* 

I*. 

I ’1 
I II 
|2 
3'. 
i 

4 

I 6'. 

I 014 
I 10 


2 4 
S I 
I I 
I 9 

4 9 

3 0 
3 6 
I 2 

1 9 

2 1 

5 7 


51*4 

38*. 

Gmi-ral Milh 

$49', 

1 % 

1 9 

528 

437 

Glaxn 

476p 

28 

2 1 

47’, 

40*. 

Hi-lnr 

$45 

1 1% 

2 2 

714000 

176500 

Hnffman La Rnrlie 

Fr S 209000 | 7000 

0 5 

47*. 

41*4 

Krafreo 

$42’. 

*4 

4 0 

228S 

1605 

t ’Ofoal 

Fr 2225 

60 

1 1 

3095 

2595 

Mmta 

1 2675 

IIS 


4150 

3000 

Nest 16 

Fr S3B00 

- 70 

1 9 

47’, 

36*. 

Pfl/ri 

$42 

1 % 

1 4 

100 

76'. 

Profiei Gamble 

$96% 

3*. 

1 5 

251 

155 

Ranks-Hovis 

I89p* 

i 7 

4 2 

3/3 

170 

Rrtkitt A Colman 

336p 

Fr S 3750 

1 6 

2 B 

3950 

3700 

S.'indoz 

ISO 

*, 

1 7 

91 

60', 

Splllers 

76',p 
$32', 

4 1 

38*4 

30'. 

Swlfi 


2 2 

209 

179 

Fate A Lylr 

I79p 

4 

5 6 

IB5 

IIB', 

LInIgate 

I6ep 


2 4 

406 

318 

Unilever 

363p 

1 

3 1 

143 6 

79 4 

Unilever NV 

FI 137 

12 3 

4 5 

174 

ill 

United Riscuir-. 11 Ip 

Motors, aerospace 

7 

2 4 

56 

37*. 

Bl MC 

40p 

^ % 

5 1 

26', 

19 

Roeing 

521', 

1 

1 9 

^8'4 

46*4 

Cdit-i pillar Tract 

$57*. 

. 2*4 

7 4 

36 

28 

Chrysler 

$31 

1 % 

J 9 

104 

79 1 

Citroen 

Fr 98', 

1 S’, 


456 

123 

Daimler Ren/ 

DM442 

14 

1 9 

199 

167 

L)unlpp 

'53p 

1 

5 4 

2440 

7068 

flat 

1 2230 

76 

5 4 

27 

22*4 

i ircstone f ire 

$22% 


3 5 

76*. 

65'. 

Ford 

$65*. 

1 % 

4 0 

32 

22*. 

General Dynamics 

$28’. 

'» 


84*. 

/4*. 

General Motors 

I77-4 

! 2', 

4 4 

33'. 

28 

Goodyear 

$29 


2 ? 

402 

317 

Hawker SiddHey 

354p 

10 

4 2 

379 

254 

Honda 

Y 340 

5 

2 6 

225 

155 

Komatsu 

Y 218 

7 

3 9 

15*. 

10 

1 ockherd 

$11% 

*■ 


438*, 

383't 

1 IIC'iS 

3B0p 

1 

2 6 

IS*. 

II*. 

M.-i,sey ferguMjn 

$C 14% 



45*. 

14'. 

McDonnell Douglas 

$40'. 

‘ 2% 

1 0 

1568 

1239 

Michclin ‘R’ 

Fr 1496 

73 

1 3 

500 

246 

Nissan Motor 

Y448 

4 

I 8 

36*4 

30*i 

N Am Rockwrll 

$37 

M% 

4 4 

417 

243 

Peugeot 

1 r 387*. 

18', 

2 7 

i870 

1540 

Pireili-Spa 

L 1604 

95 

2 3 

231 

200 

Smiths iridiist 

I80p 

9 

3 5 

235 

186 

Sieyi -Daimler-Piich 

%233 

- 1 

4 3 

650 

405 

Toyota Motor 

^ 599 

26 

13 

47*. 

78*. 

United Aircraft 

$37', 

1% 

4 8 

163 8 

133*4 

Volkswagen 

DM (34% 

5% 

3-4 

271 

236 

Volvo 

Kr277 

6 

1-7 

73*, 

57 

Westland 

65p 

_i^ 

4 6 

(70 

97 

W,linoi-Rr*'eden 

Office equipment. 

lil'ip i'. 

photographic 

3 1 

243 

IBO 

Canon 

Y 215 

3 

3 5 

:26», 

93*4 

Eastman Kodak 

$126*. 

f4% 

I 0 

42/ 

358 

f u)i Phoiu 

Y386 

-9 

1 9 

1750 

1580 

Gcv»< 1 r Agfa 
i-fCsreiner 'A' 

Fr B 1630 

t 35 

3 7 

•83 

'SO 

157p* 

It 

1 9 

302 

349 

Nippon Optiral 

Y355 

23 

2 1 

2065 

1439 

Olivetti 

L 1773 

47 

3 9 

763 

22B 

Oulid 

263p* 

16 

2 S 

147’, 

86*. 

Polaroid 

$132 

I*. 

0 2 

KM'. 

B25 

Ran!- 'A 

950p 

1 10 

1 4 

!M 

120’-. 

Xerox 

Paper, publishing 

1151% 

1 1% 

0-5 

121 

99 

Borregaaid 

Kf 12; 

1 1 


'.‘’7 

151 

Row.»ier Papci 

I68p 


7 9 

124 

110 

Ri.f'Zi Pulp 

I04p 


4 3 


2/'4 

C mwn 7ell('itiarh 

$79'4 

*4 

4 I 

179 

149 

! )K(i 

>6lp 

9 

4 4 

1« 

73'. 

MarMiMan RIoedcl 

$C25 

(-1 


20', 

LS'b 

McGraw 1 lill 

$18% 

- 

3 3 

315 

207 

News 'noiniiional 

298p 

i 13 

3 1 

244 

174 

Pearso i 1 cingman 

2l4p 

- 4 

7 6 

liJ 

774 

K->cd 111 

Jllp* 

3 

4-0 

157 

78 

T l,Onv.n(i Olg 

Property 

i4|p 

3 

5 0 

135 

96 

Capital A CouniiPi 

IlOp 

-6', 

2 4 

615 

530 

Hamrnersons 'A' 

540f> 

1 5 

1 7 

230 

let 

Land ^pcurUli-^ 

!95p 

J25p 

6% 

2 2 

147 

i07*f 

l.MS 

2 

1 8 

274 

235 

MEPC 

237p* 

4 

2 2 

234 

t80 

St Martins 

l8Sp 

L34S'. 


i-6 

Mr. 

293 

SG Immobiliare 

-{-8*> 

2-9 

398 

259 

Star (Gc Britain) 

Blip 

+ 1 

2 9 


665 

Stock C:onvcrsion 

66Sp 

-2S 

0-9 


150*. 

Trsiaigiir House 

I76p- 

1% 

2-3 


2200 

I3I>. 

79 

173 

17*. 

276 

740 

58*. 

54 


293 
350 
305 
350 
187 
390 
343 
22 
340 
308 
2100 
123 
459 
342 
622 
277’4 
3I>. 
308 
500 
262 
146 
172 
80'. 
191'8 
398 
242 
NT*. 
553 
87 
177 

47*4 


40 

186 

80 

164 

il6’f 

63*1 

1813 

31*4 

96 

136 

71 


348 

219 

123 

76*. 


47*. 

900 

894 

27*. 

2875 

2415 

894 

191 

900 

105 


279 
181 
180 
98*. 
IBO 
192 
189 
167 
71 
263 
202 3 
122 


413 

1475 

203 

230 

75*. 

132 

77 

230 

244 

30 

44*. 

100*. 

482 

1062’. 

tV4', 

548 

416 

14*. 

26*. 

155*. 


1580 
112-3 
63 7 
136 
13’. 
186 
575 
39*. 
39*. 


216 
260 
225 
234 
119 8 
341 
255 

17*4 

259 
223 
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Money Market Indicators 

Bntinh Treasury bill rate reachod a nine-month peak followmn 
the I per cent nae m deponi: end lending rates announrnd by 
the cleanng banka 
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Johnnie Walker 



The world’s greatest name in Scotch whisky. 

Bom 1820 - still going strong. 
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. .. 

fhcil is tht‘ chinmcy of vour friendship. 

You stu;, you have at your service our (Ujlilla of ships'*” 
and twenly-eij»hl sctieduled sea routes. 

that iruludcs between the F at f.asl and Oslo, Hamburi^, Kolierdain 
and ( openha^en . . . via our Maersk-Kawasaki Line international 
fi lendsliip. 

You also have roll on/roll-off containei service between 
Australia and fapan . . . Ilinuij^h another international 
hiendship, l.SS Line. 

And you liave all-lb fool-conlainer ships which ply the 
FVuitii directly between the U.S.A. .ind Hongkong and 


Korea bypassing Japan. 

That saves you five valuable days or more. Plus it helps emerging 
nations emerge into the container age on their own. 

Internatronal friendship is simple. Elticienl shipping services . . . 
that serve all cruiritries. 

Quickly. Safely. Ecrjnoniicdlly. 

Ships and friends anyone? 


^Intluding stticcliiled imers, tramps, tankers and spcculi/cd ships to carry 
your special cargo like iron ore or automobiles. 


Int'l 

hiendship , 




Pity the pound 

All early devaluation of ster¬ 
ling is still rather unlikely 
however sensible it seems. It 
is a mistake to support an 
overvalued parity by a i per 
cent rise in Bank rate, page 
13 . The continental Europeans, 
who arc having difficulties in 
keeping their snake in its 
tunnel, may not be averst! to 
a sterling devaluation soon, 
page 71 . The stock market at 
6 per cent, page 95 . 


It’s a truce 

'Ehc IRA Provisionals have 
called a truce. It is a real 
success for Mr Whitclaw’s 
policy—^but the talking is still 
not going to be easy, page 17 . 



Two years of Ted 

Mr Heath may be disheart¬ 
ened at being farther away 
from changing the course of 
Britain’s history than he was 
when he first got to No. 10 , 
page 14 . 


Why not put it off? 

The summit of the Ten 
planned for October is run¬ 
ning into so many difficulties 
that it may be better to post- 
jx>nc it than risk a flop, page 


On to Miami 

The Democratic nomination at 
Miami Beach is almost cer¬ 
tainly Senator McGovern’s 
after his triumph in New 
York. He must decide what 10 
do with it, page 47 . 


Well oiled 

British Petroleum has raised 
£ 36 om, the biggest borrowing 
operation ever, to develop 
North Sea oil, page 95 . France 
and Iraq have reached an 
agreement as expected, page 

87. 


The hipest dangers 

Mechanical failure and human 
«'rror arc still bigger risks to 
passengers than those 
hijackings, pa|[c 16. Security 
is really strict in eastern 
Europe, page 43. 



Insurance 197; 


Our annual special sur\'cy, 
after page 58. 
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Lcllefs 


European parliament 

Sir —Tho suggestion (June loth) of a peri- 
pait'tic European parliament holding 
meetings in various capitals is supportccl 
by the experience of the Noith Atlantic 
Alliance, which has successfully been 
following this paiteni for a number of 
years. 

East October’s meeting was in (Ottawa 
atifl this years meeting will be in Bonn.— 
Yours faithfully, Stkatiicona 

House of Lordsf SWI 

Sir —was most interested in your arlich' 
advocating a peripatetic Euroj)ean parlia¬ 
ment (June loth). From the viewpoini 
of the constiluent members, especially the 
new members, Ni^rway, Denmark, the Irish 
Republic and the Lhiited Kingdom, there 
is much to commend this idea a.s it would 
pixmtote understanding in the eouniiies 
eoiieerncd and help to induc<* j)eoplc to 
begin to think a.s Europeans. 

Strasbourg i.s eiTtainly not the most satis¬ 
factory place for basing the European 
parliament. Your .suggestion of a peripatetic 
parliament is obviously only a transitional 
arrangemenf, until it can be clearly estab¬ 
lished whether one of the capitals of the 
'I’en is more convenient than the otliers 
for a permanent residence for the EE(^ 
parliament. Undoubtedly, the political 
.secretariat must soon have a permanent 
base and this can, 1 think, be in Paris 
or Brussels or elsewhere. If eventually it 
is decided that one of the capitals of the 
EEU members, be it Paris or London or 
Brussels, should be chosen then there is 
no doubt that more valuable contacts 
would be made by MPs in iho.se places 
than in Strasbourg. 

It is, of course, already the practice 
of the Council of Europe to hold meet¬ 
ings of its various committees mainly in 
Paris, but also in the other member coun¬ 
tries’ capitals too. For example, the political 
atfairs committee of the Council of Europe 
already makes it part of its policy to meet 
in the member countries, and in the past 
year or so it ha.s met in Paris, Vienna, 
-Ankara, Reykjavik, and next week will 
meet in The Hague. For myself, I think 
that none of us .should be too precipitate 
on where the final home of the European 
parhamctu .should be located. Therefore, 
I hopt' yoiu suggestion for a European 
parliament meeting in various capitals will 
ree« ivr lurth«T consideration. 

I'here i.s just one snag. While I think 
spcci.il sc.ssions could be held bc'lwccn the 
European padiamciu and the parliament 
of the naiioii in wliose capital the meeting 
was held, obviously tliLs c.ould not he 
considered a European parliament with Mr 
Foot, as voii suggest, asking questions of 


the members, that is unless Mr Foot were 
also one of the 36 British delegates. But 
this snag could be solved by holding a 
joint scission between the European parlia¬ 
ment and the House of Commons which 
could only do good. This would also apply 
to other countries in whose capitals the 
European parliament might meet.—Yours 
faithfully, John Rodoers 

Home of C.'ommuns, SWt 

Sir "At the risk of casting myself as a 

gung-lio ” Europeati of “ the most 
parochial sort,” excluded by ytmr defini¬ 
tion from the “ best and busiest *’ of MPs, 
J would like to comnieiu on one or two 
asj)ecis of your excellent proposal for the 
sittings of the European parliament (June 
Toth). I am a member of the Britksh 
delegation to the Council of Eurojye and 
WEU, which has played a key role in 
maintaining the British parliamentary 
pres.snre in Europe tluring a difficult time- 

I do nut believe that Strasbourg justifies 
the arrogance or remoteness which you 
attribute to it. 'Fhe hospitality of that city 
to the European idea and cause, ever since 
Ernest Bevin is supposed to have chosen 
it as the .site of the Council of Euro|)e 
because of its “ French cuisine and Cerman 
helpings," has been real aiul la.stirig and 
the new ,C8m p^arliamentary building being 
built then* will provide a worthy setting 
for any European legislature. What i.s 
urgently meded is a belter airport and 
more regular .services from the (»ther Euro- 
f)ean rapitals. There is a great deal to be 
.said for the location of the European 
parliament's pcrinanciU home in a city 
which docs afford legislators some e.scape 
from the perpetual disiraetion.s of pressure 
groups, delegations, propaganda and publi¬ 
city. I have heard far more considered, 
responsible and intelligent speeches in the 
Council of Europe than I have ever licard 
at Westminster. 

That said, the committees of both WEU 
and the Council r»f Euiope have set an 
(’xaiiiple by meeting regularly in different 
countries as well as in Slra^ourg. Meet¬ 
ings of the assembly or cornmiuces of the 
European parliament may arouse more 
interest than do the council and WEU, 
particularly as that ixirliarnent acquires 
power and resfxiiisibility, but in Britain, 
particularly, wc should have to equip the 
House of Ciommons or a committee ro(Hn 
with proper multilingual translation 
facilities. 

More important is the general level of 
public and constituency support which is 
required if service in any European parlia¬ 
mentary capacity is not to require a degree 
of political sclf-sacrificc which most mem¬ 
bers are naturally reluctant to make. 
Service in liuropc already increases, and 
that for the European parliament will 
further increase, the demands made on a 
member’s time and energies. It conflicts 
inexorably and fundamentally with the 
“ welfare-officer ’* concept ol the MP. The 
pretence that any man can find the time 
10 brief himself properly on the strategic 
prc»blems facing a continent of 25C«n 
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people and simultaneously act as a local 
housing appeals officer is one which will 
have to be abandoned.—Yours faithfully, 
House of Commonsf SWi Ian Lloyd 

Sir —A parliament of Europe touring the 
capital cities of the member states i.s a 
commendable idea (June loth). The Times 
gives your idea its support, and presumably 
European integrationists in general will 
applaud the notion of the animal “ parlia¬ 
mentary visitations.” But, like the aero¬ 
plane, it will be a heavier-than-air machine 
that will take considerable velocity and 
propulsion to get it off the ground. The 
French lack of faith and interest in 
European parliamentary structures will 
make the idea even harder to get off the 
ground and no doubt they would prefer 
to keep the Euro parliament in Strasbourg, 
wcU away from centres of political power. 
In Stra.stKHirg it can play by it.self, .seen 
buf not heard by the i>owerfuI [wliticians, 
who can .stay at home to deal with issues 
on which they can bring their influence to 
bear, with concrete results. 

Pcrha|>s M. Pompidou, and even Mr 
Heath, might have no objection to a 
|)eripatetic as.seinbly, were it to tour cities 
of remotene.ss akin to that of Strasbourg ? 
Say Inverness, or Cork, or even the Isle 
of Man ! A European parliament meeting 
in |)laces like the Isle of Man would be 
reasonably remote from Brus.sels or Paris, 
both geographically and politically, and, 
indeed, an occasional “ Euro-Tynwald " 
held on our open-air Parliament Field at 
St John's would add a bit of pomp and 
colourful ceremony to the whole touring 
theatre and would add a Gilbert-and- 
Sullivan touch that might suit both .sides 
of the European integrationist fence for 
their <)wn very different reasons !—Yours 
faithfully, D. K. Kyml 

Douglas, Isle of Mari 


McGovern on his way 

Sir —As usual, The Economises reporting 
and commentary on the United States is 
highly perceptive. But surely it is not neces¬ 
sary to denigrate Adlai Stevenson as “ dis¬ 
appointing ” and lacking in toughness, 
confidence and pragmatism in order to 
praise Senator McGovern (June 10th). All 
of us who were Governor Steveason’s 
passionate .supporters in 1952 and 195b 
were disappointed in Eisenhower’s election. 
But we hardly considered the governor as 
"disappointing;” the lo,ss wa.s to a 
national hero who was able to exploit, in 
1952, an unpopular war, charges of cor¬ 
rupt administration and (disgracefully) 
McCarthyism, and, in 1956, his incum¬ 
bency, Governor Stevenson’s forthright 
position on nuclear testing and the Suez 
crisis. Nor was Stevenson’s record as 
governor of Illinois lacking in toughne.ss, 
confidence and pragmatism. His mam 
error lay in accepting President 1 ruman s 
urging to run for the presidency, radier 
than seek re-election as governor. On 
other hand, Truman’s role in Stevenson 
nomination is one of the many things 
which Harry Truman deserves to h*: 
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MANAGEMENT APPOINTMENTS £7000 PA and over 


• WnVi ■'f „ 

GROUP MARKETING DIRECTOR 

DESIGNATE 


William Baird Textiles Ltd,, a vertically 
integrated Group in the garment, fabric and yarn 
fields and selling predominantly to retail outlets 
in the UK, seeks a Marketing Director Designate 
who will play a leading part in doubling the 
present £26m. turnover within five years. 


. turnover within five years. 


The successful candidate will be responsible to 
the Group Managing Director for the foi*mulation 
of policy relating to merchandise, marketing 
ana distribution, and for providing functional 
guidance and assistance to the c^ompany 
managinyg directors in their implementation of 
policy. The post will be London based. 

The ideal candidate will be in the 30-40age range, 
will have a garment strategical background 


(as opposed to detailed knowledge of one 
product group), will have a record of success 
in marketing and might have a basic discipline 
of economics, design or general industrial 
management. He will be presently earning at 
least £6,500 per year and could be earning 
considerably more. He will have the aptitude 
and ambition to progress be.yond a 
marketing post. 

Applications, giving full details of experience, 
salary progression and age should be sent to 
John Peace, Calver, Sheffield S30 lYE 
(Tel: Grindleford 30639). 

No information will be disclosed without the 
candidate's consent. 


JOHN PEACE 

Mandgemc^nt Organis<ition anci Hersonnel Consultant 


DIRECTOR-GENERAL 

The Dairy Trade Federation 

The UK dairy industry is big business providing approximately ?,70o million gallons ot milk 
annually with the total retail value in the order ol Ci,oooni. per year. The interests ol the 
industry are safeguarded through the medium of the long esiahlisfied DTF. Ihe DiroiTor-Ciencral 
will be responsible to the Council for the management ofThe hederatioiCs business and for 
promoting the aims and objectives of the Federation with emphasis on commercial allaii!) and the 
furtherance of Furopean co-operation through the l.FC . Candidates, aged at least will 
preferably possess a degree or be professionally qualified. They must be top level administrators 
and have experience at policy making level in the public or private sector. A good knowledge of 
French would be a decided advantage. Please write-in confidence-slating hovN each n cjuiremcni 
is met toT. F. Platt reference S.4^1 ib. 

at least £10,000 


□ Management 
Consultants in 
Human Resour 


Consultants in 17 Stfatton Street, London, W1X 6DB. 
Human Resources n Birmingham □ Glasgow □ Manchester 


for furthar management appointments see page 7 
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LETTERS 


rcmcmbcn'cl with i^ranmd<-.—Yours faith- 
fuJly, 1 >k:k Ni£1ZKR 

London, NIVi 


Can we learn from Chile? 

SiK—Your nt'w Clhilcau tiu( trine (June 
that ilrnnuraty is pussihle only viith 
“ t conomir, pluralism " has implications 
that you may not in lend, V'our reterence 
to the econuinie base ” of rijjht-wiii^ 
parties and of the independent press is 
iriterestinp:ly maixist m its integration of 
eeoriomie and pulifieal power. But it would 
be ijuite u rong to suggest that any pcditii al 
(luinge, even if validati'd through the 
ballot box, must stop short (if undermining 
the existing struriure of eeonoiiiK’ powei 
'This recalls th«‘ old taunts (if unnrnunisis 
to social democrats, and is \ery dangermis 
doctrine for the d(’moerati( process 
Perhaps yon intend to limit your tU'etrine 
to lhi‘ need to j)revent (‘\eess inlluene(‘ 
being exerted by any oiu' faction on the 
press and other media. But this incontesl- 
abl(' need is not tasily reconeiled witfi 
yoip‘ liankei ing for " (‘coiionv e pluralism," 
the. es.sence ol which i.s t<i |)ermit thosi‘ 
who eurreiilly lia\c ee(Uiomic pow('r tn 
exen ise that power in jiluralistic w'ays, 
among which the ownership and influeiicmg 
of roniinunieati(ins media luive traditional¬ 
ly been rather promiiunt.—Yours faith¬ 
fully, Fred Hnist:n 

Oxford 


Computers for commies 

Sir —It is with lonsiderablc interest that 
I read the somewhat provocative item 
"(ionipuiers foi commies" in your 
exquisite vveekly (May -iyth . As author 
ol the ju.st-j3iiblished " Soviet Block (^urn- 
puier Industrv and M.irkrt Study " loi 
.1 gtonj) of sub.scribing Japanese. Fieneh 
and Anieiuari data processing mamifac- 
lurtus .'the Biiiish, 1 am sad to say, chose 
not t(» pai ticipate., aiul ha\ mg .sjjerit a 
year teseaiehing the sub|(\t, I leel quali- 
iied to atieinpi r<i clarify a few })oint'. 
in your article. 

li IS too sweeping a statement to say 
the I’niteil States forbids its (omputer 
iom|)anies to trade wuli Russia Mail) 
iiems .lie fi ee to move and there i'* no 
geiieial prolnbiiioti of ti.idiiig with Russia 
just bftaiise \'on liaj^peii to be a eoirijiiitei 
inakei i’h(’ .iiinomu‘(*i! objecti\(* is to kee[) 
at li\.st a io-\ear oahnology gap between 
iht' west aii(l ilic Soviets, and it is m every- 
ho(l\ s mtirest 

I lie V* AuK iKaii m.imiiat iin( rs exhibii- 
injj in Moseou ,it Conipuiers 7J " during 
.Ml \i\.>n ‘ \ isit ( an hardlv be labelled 
“ .1 ’Kilititallv (li^(.ie<t" exhibit exemplify¬ 
ing e ' Midtieri » liange In poliry," As a 
niatti : of t.m tlie (\hibit v\as annouiKeil 
nioie than a \ea; ,ii^o h\ INI I'M whi<h 
stas'.f > ni.nu siu fi e\erils ni the Sovi('l 
I nion lo] fh*' [ nii(.d States as v\<‘ll as 
maii\' oiln r I'nropean (onntri('s 

1a en so all '\menean In ms ai<’ far 
behind vniir mwji I(d. a((t-aliied w'lh the 
Soviet niiiiisiTy of ton'ign trade w'iih real 
officrs in Moscow, 1,4 Russian empUryees 


and a private telex to London 

'J’here are more like (m>oo computers 
in the Soviet Lnion, nor, as you suggest, 
only 4,000, and we estimate that almost 
pf) per cent an' Soviet-built. Only a 
iKgligible iiumb(*r, about too, are western 
inarliines, valiu'd at about J|»b7ni, and more 
than half of this amount repri'sents rC’l. 
I'qiiipinent. 

d lu* largi'si systems in Russia are two 
Rib iqodAs, .six KB. System 4-50S, three 
1(11 System 4-bjs and two KB. System 
|-;ns insialh’d ai highly strategic places 
such asChjsplan. ministry of radio industry, 
a kev (lefeiiee eomjilex ministry, ministry 
of foieign trade and nucicat research 
institutes, " eommic'" threat notw'ith- 
sfariding 

So far there i.s no comparable American, 
(leiman or Japanese equipment anywhere' 
in the Son iet block to match ICI.s m.sfal- 
latjons, evtMi though some of thi'st' deals 
n'fjuiicd a Nixoii-}l#‘ath tete-a-tete. IBM, 
invited by the S(3V'iets, refused t<j ronsidei 
.1 jmnt venture for production of eomputei 
conif)onents in the Soviet Lbnori 

'I'he Sovit'is are truly behind, trapped 
by a seiies of planneiJ econi^my automation 
targets rerpiiring rhi'uisands of (ompniers 
with iio one knowing where these will 
come from Fhi'v have prolrably been 
forced to *' go IBM compatible ” in th< n 
(omjruter industry' because softwaie aiu’ 
.support lor IBM equipment can be found 
and (opied from 70 per ( imt of (ompiitcT 
installations around the w'orlrl. You can't 
blame them, for after all the Soviet Minsk 
.series, most popular of Russian (ompiiters, 
IS r('p()il(dl\ modelled afttr the British 
J'Bliott B'M. so in a way >’on li.id vour 
" ch,ine('" once too, -^"onr.s f.iitlifullv, 

BoUOaN ( ) S/r I'ROWK / 

President, 
j ist (ieniiirv Research 
S'07 til S'l'U' Jrrsf'y 


Iranian trials 

Sip-“ Your article " Secretly to death" 
(June jrcl tior-.s not mea.suie up to your 
standard of insight and precise leporting 
^’'ollr (oiTt’spondent s biased t( porting 
seems to me to stt'iii mainly from his 
irritation that he is not allowed to attend 
the political liials carried out in a closed 
military court in IVheran. B ln' fact of the 
matter is that v\e do have a minute shari* 
of disiurlicd youths who, like their oilu'r 
counterparts throughout the world, are 
somehow or other burdened with a sense 
of failure and find life in tliis rnethanised 
and ctonomically-regirrieiUed world boring 
.ind iinrornantic. Fiu a youth who is beset 
by his own in sign ill can ee and })ossesses a 
bi/aire mind, it is a powerful antidote to 
condition liimself to become a political 
assassin in search of a target or an urban 
giienilla in starch of a caust*. 

A cause could always be found. For an 
Iranian y<Mtth m .search, the di’ad eld Dr 
Mos.sadecj and his lossilised National 
Front could be as good a f?iu.sc as any. 
Pnlblicity, in whatever manner nr colour, 
cheers those who are ihus inclined, while 
lack of it is a deterrent. If Japan's pres.s. 
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along w'ith the world’s, had contained them¬ 
selves and refused to report so profusely 
about the liijacking of a Japanese .airliner 
to Korea by a terrorist group called the 
Red Army two years ago, the w'orld would 
perhaps not have witnessed the absurd 
massacre in Bel Aviv airport. 

A successive number of the.Sf' youths, 
including a football star and several 
students, technicians and engineers, whose 
rehabilitation takes a shorter time because 
of their ability, are released. B"hey often 
.ippear on televi.sion and talk about 
themselves and their experiences in order 
to sav<‘ other yuuth.s from a similar tempo¬ 
rary collapse of reason. But for lho.se wh(i 
have killed or dismembered innocent 
jjeople with their bombs the prospects are 
grim, the military court is grim, and their 
luck is down and out, and your corie.s- 
poiulent should forgive ns il we ((juldn'f 
can’ less for the ‘ opinion abroad," Tf he, 
along with his other eulleagues u' B'eheraii, 
is baired tnjin attending the closed trial it 
IS not bt'canse we w'ant lu put tiio.'.e youths 
'' secretly to death " but it is because a 
youth wlu) has killi'd in ordei lo be in 
the limelight should be denied tin* lime- 
liglii.—Yours faithfully, Y Dehnavaro 

I t heian 


Hospital insurance 

Sir— T was gl.itl to see that you suggesi 
fJniK' loth that the Inland Revenue 
should lev lew the rax concessions on 
in.suranee schi'ines wliich give cash pay- 
merits ioi time .spt nt in hospital As ha^ 
been pointed out in the medical journals, 
this kind of insiirapic jniis the (.liniciun 
into an undesir.iblc posiiion vvlien making 
(lce].sions about wlietlur 10 atlrmt 01 dis¬ 
til,ngc individual patients. 

It would indeed be a pity il, for lat k 
ol expeiliini, Vvc cojv.ct! a ];attei’n <it 
in.'>Liiam e that is in the Ijcst iniere.sis "t 
neither cliim al meda mk’ nor tin etonoinn 
delivcty ot health t.iii*.— ^’ouis faithfully, 
London, SEi Pliir Drarh^ 


Dentists 

.Sir - -It IS very misleading to slate that a 
dentist's laigei iiieoinc tif ^4,(13;^ is net 
(June i/ih;. In fact this is totally untnie 
Premises may liave to be btmghi and, 
although this saves high rents and valiu' 
may appreciate, the initial capital usually 
has to be found from that portion of income 
which is left after lax has be<’n paid 
Capital akso has to be found to lit nut » 
.surg(*ry. An average surgery could very 
easily cost £3,000 at todays prices, 

Vow, sir, would regard il as giotesqi**' 
it you were asked to pay pan of yom 
personal income as a contribution toward> 
the cost of the printing jiresses u.scd 1"* 
pubh.shing The Economist. Fhat, hovviv^^' 
is exactly the arrangement undo w'hirh 
dental practitioners run the NIBS denied 
service.—V'ours faithfully, Hugh Capsituk 
Salisbury, Wiltshir e 

more letters on page 8 
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MANAGEMENT APPOINTMENTS 


£7000 PA AND OVER 


CJA 


RECRUITMENT 

CONSULTANTS 

35 New Broad Street, London, E.C,2. Tel. 01-568 3588 


Outstanding opportunity offering potential for increasing re sponsibilities and a broader experience to a " prime mover * 




MIDDLE 

EAST 


FINANCIAL CONTROLLER/ 
COMPANY SECRETARY 


£9,000-El 2,500 
TAX FREE 


LARGE SMELTING COMPLEX 


Following promotion there is a vacancy calling for a qualified accountant (C.A., F.C.A., A.C.A. with company secretarial 
experience), aged 30-45, who has a minimum of 8 years' industrial experience part of which must have been 
gained in a general/financial management capacity in an overseas mdustripl organisation utilising modern management 
techniques (including computerisation). The successful candidate will be responsible to the General Manager of the 
new large complex due to reach full production by the end of this year. He will be required to develop existing 
controls and procedures and to institute further financial, administrative and data processing systems. Remuneration 
negotiable £9,000-n2,600 tax free, comprising basic salary, mducemonl premium, provident fund, free housing, 
disability and insurance scheme plus company car, leave passages, educational allowances and passages in accordance 
with best overseas employment practice. Applications in strict confidence, under reference FC3231/E, to the Managing 
Director: 

CAMPBELL-JOHNSTON ASSOCIATES (MANAGEMENT REORUfTMENT CONSULTANTS) LTD, 

35 New Bond Street London, EC2M 1NH. Tel: 01-588 3588 or 01-638 0553 


Training 

Board 

Director 

Food, 
Drink & 
Tobacco 
Industries 


The Food Drink and Tobacco 
Industry Training Board wishes to 
appoint a Director who will bo 
responsible to the non-execuiivc 
Chairman for general manayernent 
of the Board's operations. The 
Director's job is t(j develop policies 
and objectives to meet the current 
and anticipated training needs of 
the mdustnes within its scope, 
embracing 1 i rn.llion employees: 
and to execute agreed plans 
effectively and economically with a 
staff which is currently around 140 
and an annual budget of £700,000. 
This appointment is being made at ? 
time when the Board is preparing 
for the important new role 
envisaged for industrial training in 
the Government’s proposals 
'Training for the Future'. These 
proposals emphasise the continuing 
need to identify industrial training 
requiiements and provide advisor / 
services through traming hoards 
within the overall framework of a 
national training service, success 
will depend in no small measure on 
encouraging adaptation to new 
requirements and on achieving 
effective personal communication 


nnd undorstanding with staff. 

Board members, the indu: trios 
served. Government and other 
tidining bodies. 

The manwc appoint will havohad 
srjveral years' experience as a 
member of the board of directors in a 
f(jrward looking company, ideally in 
a membergndustry; he will have had 
liroad managerial (M[)eriencc which 
has included responsibility for 
training and fiersonnel policies. A 
.salary of around £10.000 is 
envisaged; other conditions of 
employment matcUthose in 
consumer industry and include 
provision of a car and a contributory 
pension scheme with life assurance. 

If you meetthesc requirements, 
then please write, in confidence, 
with details of your experience to: 

John Mann, Chairman, 

Food Drink & Tobacco Industry 
Training Board, Leon House, 
High Street, Croydon CR9 3NT. 


for further management appointments see page 5 
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LETTERS 


The monarchy 

Sir —I think your suggestion that the reac¬ 
tion to King Edward VIlTs marital situa¬ 
tion was peculiar to the 1930s was not 
accurate (June 3rd). I would suggest that 
the English crown has always involved 
inconvenient requirements. It would have 
been inconceivable for King (Jeorge IV to 
get his‘crown and keep Mrs Fitzherbert 
too ; the Glorious Revolution can be said 
to derive in part from the outcome of 
James IIs marriage to Mary of Modena. 
Since both these kings lived in very worldly 
times, one can say that not much has 
changed in this century. In short, English¬ 
men always expect their kings to be very 
old-fashioned when it comes to breeding. 
Provincialism is nothing new.—Yours faith¬ 
fully, Joseph Losos 

St Louis, Missouri 

Unctad 

Sir —I doubt if any economist from either 
the affluent society or the LDCs had any 
false hopes in regard to the results of 
Unctad III (May 27th). The atwrnceof the 
fever from Algiers and the unifying influ¬ 
ence of Prcbisch apart, few LDCs place 
mucli confidence in the outcome of such 
forums. I'hc developing world has come to 
realise the futility in seeking pious paper 
platitudc-s over the past two decades. The 
United Nations, whilst it may continue to 
serve as a forum for their voice, is a weak 
substitute for their hopes born in the 
1950s. 

At Geneva, as at New Delhi, the 
developed countries riding on the crest 
of business activity were wary of the almo.st 
united and businesslike approach pre¬ 
sented by the so-called “ Group of 77.” 
Uncertainty on the international economic 
and political scene and the isolationist 
attitude, particularly in North America, 
combined with disunity in the developing 

Spending 
Oil Revenues 

Development Prospects' 
in the hAiddle East to 1975 

QEfi Spectdl N 0 .IO 

Th'rs QER Special forecasts future oil 
revenues and the likely efirectien of 
investment and trade opportunities in 
the oil econ>amies of the Middle East. 

A Singh copy of QER Special isto. 10 is £3,25 
(US$9). £2 75 (Ui>$7.50) to QER Subscribers. 

Airmail postage extra outside Europe 
(fO 40-US$1) Payment w^th order please. 
Available from the Subscription Department 

THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT 

27 St James's Place London SW1A INT 
Telephone 01-493 6711 
137 Avenue Louise 1050 Brussels 
Telephone 38-29-30 

EIU (Australia) Pty Ltd 37 Queen Street 
Meibourne Victoria 3000 Telephone 6V2730 


world, ensured nonchalance both from 
advanced countries and the pacifists among 
the LDCs at Santiago. Clearly there is 
need to distinguish between the problems 
and needs of the poor and the miserably 
Ix)or, or should I say between the under¬ 
developed and the takeable-olT economies, 
but thanks to the efforts of some advanced 
countries, this dichotomy has been 
exploited fairly well! It is to be hoped 
that the developable economics will feed 
(he advanced countries with some ol (heir 
own medicine at Stockholm, much as we 
may condemn such techniques. 

You state, “ . . . wc still do not know 
how to use aid funds to relieve grinding 
poverty with even a fraction of the effi¬ 
ciency they could have.*’ I'nie, the aid 
lobby has become the home of the 
unscientific, but i.s it right to .suggest tliat 
the blame is in large measure due to the 
LDC^s—the ground to be prepared to 
receive the seed I also wonder what 
efficiency you have in mind wlicii you 
refer to the fraction. The Pearson com¬ 
mission thought there was no exces.siv(.‘ 
waste, mismanagement or corruption. Aid 
auditors opined that waste was reduced 
to levels that were no greater than in 
other public programmes (perhaps in 
developed countries). In fact one may say 
with more confidence that the rationale 
for aid has been thoroughly dishonest on 
the part of some major donors. 'I hat a 
large measure of blame for inefficiency 
lies in some of the donor countries is well 
established- i'he SDR-aid link you advo¬ 
cate, and which would be so wxlcome, 
would sever the chains of political control. 
Unfortunately, we have roine to realise 
that such a link would be acceptable t<» 
neither the politicians nor the corporate 
organisations. Your optimism of hope from 
the final acts of general dishonesty on the 
SDR-aid link is, indeed, odd. 

The term “ aid ” has been much 
exploited by politicians and government.s, 
not to mention some corporations. Surely, 
it is lime wc began to define it in terms 
of what it really involves. Just as you 
make a distinction between silly atid 
.sensible commodity agreements (which 
.some developing countries clamour for) 
we should define aid in term.s of meaning¬ 
ful development programmes and those 
meant to salve people’s conscience and the 
facade of politicians’ internationalism. We 
should distinguish between aid and mone¬ 
tary Hows data for propaganda purposes. 
The term has been sufficiently abused to 
exact the kind of general disenchantment 
of the taxpayers in the advanced world and 
the distrust with which the* receiving coun¬ 
tries scrutinise such aid. 

International Keynesianism is a goal 
which we can confidently leave to future 
generations when the long-run inequalities 
between men and nations will take their 
toll, whatever that may be. For the present 
the LDCs would be better advised to fend 
for themselves and make those .sacrifices 
which arc in their owm long-run interests. 
A process of up-by-the-bootstrings develop¬ 
ment is hard and long-drawn-out, yet it 
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has advantages as compared to what has 
been the experience of so-called co-opera¬ 
tion and partnership in development. 
There is no substitute for self-help.—^Yours 
faithfully, J. A. Rosario 

Edmonton, Canada 

Sir —May I congratulate you on your 
issue of May 27th dealing succinctly with 
Unctad III in Santiago and the Stockholm 
meeting on pollution, both meetings 
relatively distant from London but of 
global importance. 

In Peru, a fairly typical undeveloped 
country, but one really trying to find a 
medium- to long-term solution, we face the 
undeniable fact that lechiiological advances 
and advantages in developed countries, 
unless shared world-wide, must lead in not 
many years to technological starvation and 
human suffocation for the less developed 
nations. Peru, for example, after 3()<j years 
of imperial coloniali.srn and 150 years of 
industrial colonialism, is now faced with a 
future of icchnologieal coloniali.srn, despite 
its dc.sire for national identity and inde¬ 
pendence. 

On population growth may 1 .say this ? 
Dr Vcrhulst in 183B cxpre.s.sed the theory 
that the re.sistance to (or rejection of ?) 
the environment is proportionate to the 
square of the increase in the ]K)pulation, 
which implies an eventual levelling of the 
population at a Hurtuating total. The 
latter has been predic.teil by the Ekistics 
Institute of Athens at a mean of 35 billion 
by the year 20G0, without direct regard 
for the Vcrhulst theory. Perhap.s the level¬ 
ling of the figures of population for Eng¬ 
land enhances this prediction. 

Mi.ss Barbara Ward, the author of your 
articles on pollution, is, of couisc, a most 
active member of the Ekistics Institute 
and I was most interested to note her 
choice of the year 1984 for a rise in the 
threat of “revolt and anarchy.” Here we 
predict for Lima an “ unrestricted ” rise 
(mathematical calculation) in (he popula¬ 
tion to 12m ill that year against 3in now, 
a saturation point partly based on water 
and partly on the Vcrhulst theory. 

With a national average now of 28.5 
per cent unemployed, there seem to be 
only three answers. 1. Miss Barbara Warfl’s 
prediction. 2. A painful and poverty- 
stricken proof of the Vcrhulst proposition. 
3. More intelligent and international pro¬ 
vision and application of aid in all its 
forms.—Yours faithfully, 

John A. D. Lawson 
Chaclacayo, Peru Mayor 

Railways 

Sip—I t has been drawn to my attention 
that in my letter which you were kind 
enough to print (June 3rd) the phrasing 
is such as to suggest that the exclusive 
bus lane on the 1935-built section ol motor¬ 
way IS now 8ft wide. In fact the 32ft 
carriageway has been ananged to give 
three lanes of 10ft Bin each.—Yours faith¬ 
fully, Lionel Alpert 

Northwood, Middlesex 
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There^ more going for you 
on Inter-City 

Mere Inter-City trains are going your way more often and more quickly in 1972. 
Inter-City takes you clear of the traffic, centre-to-centre, in increasing speed and comfort - 

look at the improvements for this year alone. 


Liverpool&Manchester 

The most civilised way to travel 
across Britain today is by Inter-City. 
ITiere are services from Euston to 
Liverpool at 0930, and from 
Liverpool to Euston at 1530. Fastest 
time to Liverpool and Manchester* 
2 hours 30 minutes. 


Birmingham i 

An Inter-City express leaves Euston for 
Birmingham every half-hour between 
0740 and 2010. Homeward too: Bir¬ 
mingham to London every half-hour 
betwt^n 0645 Fastest time for 

the 112 miles: just 90 minutes. 

The cross-country runners 

Birmingham is the focal point of Inter- 
City’s replanned cross-country services. 
Travelling direct between Birmingham 
and Edinburgh, Newcastle, Manchester, 
Liverpool, Cardiff, Bristol, Southampton 
or Plymouth—to name just a few destina¬ 
tions up North or down South—is quicker 
and easier than ever. 


Bristol and S. Wales 

A faster, hourly service between 
London, Bristol and South 
Wales with additional trains 
in-between. 

A new Inter-City station has 
been built at Bristol Parkway, 
near the M4, M5 junction, with 
a *Dial-a-ride* connecting road 
service to certain neighbouring 
areas. On weekdays, 30 trains 
each way from Paddington to 
Temple Meads or Parkway. 
Fastest journey time 93 minutes. 

Twenty trains each weekday 
each way between Paddington 
and Newport and Cardiff. The 
retimed South Wales Pullman 
gets to London before 1000, 
and a late express leaves Pad¬ 
dington at 2315 for Newport 
and Cardiff. 


Scotland 


Inter-City*s London - Edin¬ 
burgh services, six services by 
day, three by night. Fastest 
time: 5 hours 43 minutes. 
And to Aberdeen, the ‘Aber¬ 
donian’ is 31 minutes faster. 
Or there’s the 'Night Aber- 
donian’—your crack sleeper 
service. 


North East 

Faster and more frequent 
between King’s Cross and the 
North East. 'Fhere are 15 
trains a day to Newcastle, 13 
to Darlington. Late service 
leaving London 1900 gets you 
to Darlington at 2217, New¬ 
castle at 2256. 
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Yorkshire & 
Humberside 

Through services between 
London, Grimsby and Clee- 
thorpes. And extra London — 
York expresses; there's the 
0745, taking only 2 hours 25 
minutes; or the late-nightc‘rs’ 
1900 departure. Also a fast, 
late service from York at 1911. 
The 1830 London—Hull ex¬ 
press is a whole 40 minutes 
faster. And London—Shef¬ 
field takes only zj hours on the 
celebrated ‘Master Cutler’. 



West Country 

A faster, two-hourly service 
between Paddington and 
Torbay (saves up to 14 
mins.), Plymouth (saves up 
to 22 mins.) and Penzance 
(saves up to 47 mins.). 
Extra services between 
Penzance and London, in¬ 
cluding the ‘Golden Hind’. 
The ‘Cornish Riviera 
Limited* takes only 5 hours 
23 minutes between Pad¬ 
dington and Penzance. 


Inter-City looks ahead 

There are plans too, for even faster journeys, 
better services. 

The new High Speed Diesel Train, 
starting commercial trials later this year, 
will run at up to 125 mph from 1975. The 
150 mph Advanced Passenger Train, due 
for commercial service from 1978, could 
cut today’s journey times by more than a 
third — closing the London — Edinburgh 
gap, for example, to 3 hours 40 minutes. 

And soon, air-conditioning will be the 
rule on most services. 

And wcMl continue to improve the menus. 

And continue to take care of your every 
comfort. 

Inter-City is for people — people like 
you- and this principle is for tomorrow as 
f^or now. Whoever you are, wherever you’re 
going, Inter-City is going your way. 


Inter-City is for you 



Take it in comfort 
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PROPERTY 


GET YOUR BUILDING UP 
AND PRE-LET! 

Public Company 
want office site 
on which to erect 
40,000-100,000 sq. ft. 
Central London area 
O.D.P. for 60,000 sq. ft. granted. 

Freehold or Long Leasehold. 
Partnership propositions considered. 

Details, in first instance, to : 

P. J. Williams & Co., 

6 Stratton Street, 
Piccadilly, 

London, W.1. 

Tel: 01-493 4164 (Ref. DHD) 


Office & Industrial Property 


Investment 

& Development Consultants 
Project Managers 


Greenford 
I 31,450sq.ft. 

Immediate 
I Occupation 


PEPPER ANGLISS 
& YARWOOD 

Chartered Surveyors 

Edward House 73 Brook St London W1Y2JB 
Telephone oi • 499 6066 



LONDON SE1 

Renovated Factory approx 11,000 sq ft 

TO LET 

LONDON N8 

Six New Warehouse Units each 11,500 sq ft 

TO LET 

CHISWICK FLYOVER 

Factory or Warehouse approx 85,000 sq ft (may divide). No IDC required. 

TO LET 


New Warehouse Units of approx 20,000 sq ft upwards. 

TO LET 


Chesterton 


& Sons 


9 Wood Stref.'t Chonpsidfj 
londori L C2V 7 A Ft 
01 (>06 3059 
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Our clients want the lioh^ share 


.. .of prime investment properties. 
We will buy Shops, Offices, Factories 
and Blocks of Flats and Houses. 
Several Millions Available. 


JOHN D. WOOD 


23 BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W1X 6AL • Tel: 01 -629 9050 

Af»0 

a Cala Siraet, Chalsaa. S.W.3.01 -362 7701, 58. George Street, Edinburgh, 2. 031 -225 7178. 128A, Above Bar. Southampton. 0703 29050 
160. Kensington Church St, Kensington. W.8. 01 -727 0705. Eagle House, Port Talbot Glam. 06 396 2087. 
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Another 
terminals in 
New^hikare 
bulging at 
the seams. 


Ours 
still ivoift 
be crowded in 
S^^ear^time. 



The HOAC Terminal at Kennedy has 
been designed for the future.Which means it 
will be working well bf'low capacity for years. 

You can get through its immigration 
and customs and baggage areas so fast you’ll 
normally find yourself standing on the side¬ 
walk 15 minutes after you step off the plane. 

No other terminal into New York comes 
neai it. 

And this is just one of many ways we 


lead across the Atlantic. 

No other airline, for instance, flies direct 
to so many major U.S. cities. No other 
European airline offers you a choice of 80 
flights a week to North America.And no 
other airline offers you a choice of flying 707 
orVC10or747. 

In fact no other airline in the world 
serves America better than BOAC. Not even 
the Americans. 


Wll take good caie (tf you. 
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hconomist 
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A pity about the pound 


This is not another crisis for stcrhng, but there arc tlic 
signs of another misst^d opportunity for sterling. Britain’s 
productive capiiciiy is at present underulilist'cl, and ii is 
obvious that the best economic policy for i97'2-73 would 
be one of export-led expansion. This wx)iild direct the 
re-employment of our resources into the industries where 
we would be most competitive during our first few years 
in the European Economic Community. 

Unfortunately, after the recent bout of wage inflation, 
too few of our exyK^rt prices are competitive at the 
present sterling exchange rate. Any expansion wull there¬ 
fore not be export-led, but import-inducing ; this will 
cause a tiresome deterioration in the balance of payments 
in 1973. This deterioration will have nothing to do 
with Britain’s entry into the EEC, but those w'ho want 
to believe so will assume that it docs. 

There arc two reasons why it is a mistake to dither in 
matters of exchange rate policy. First, any devaluation 
of sterling probably takes more than a year before its 
maximum effects in encouraging exports show up in the 
monthly trade returns. Secondly, an expected but delayed 
devaluation has a very bad interim effect on both imports 
and exports, because of the familiar “ leads and lags.” 
There is therefore a strong and logical argument for 
rc-devaluing sterling at once. If the Government feels 
that il is politically necessary to keep inside a “ snake ” 
created by the European monetary agreement—and 
perhaps it is politically necessary, although the agreement 
Is rather a silly one (see. page 71)—its best course would 
be to lower sterling’s central point in that snake back 
down to $2.40 again from this weekend. 

Unhappily, the prestmt conventional wisdom is that 
a currency should not accept devaluation until everybody 
can see that it is being forced into it. This is better than 
the conventional absurdity of 1963-67, under which it 
was supposed to be a matter of national honour to go on 
borrowing other people’s money (and go on creating 
unemployment) in order to show how gutsy you were in 
refusing to accept a devaluation which everybody could 
sec was being forced upon you. The present convention 


apparently merely inhibits Mr Heath (although not Mr 
Nixon) from resorting to a deliberate devaluation when 
it would be a desirable and timely act of national policy, 
while the old convention forbad devaluation even when 
Ml* Callaghan’s acceptance of that ban was a disaster. 

This Ls th(‘ essence of today’s nuisance. The speculation 
on the markets docs not look like being strong enough 
to force an early devaluation of the pound against even 
a half-hearted manning of the defences. In the years up 
to 1967 it was obvious that sterling would eventually fall 
from $2.60 to at least $2.40. Now nobody is supposing 
ithat the rate will drop from this week’s $2.58^ to below 
a central rate of $2.40 ; indec'cK if sterling were given 
a new central rate of $2.40, it W(juld float up to near the 
top of what would rlien become the permitted range 
above it. When a small fall of this kind is the most 
that is feared, speculation against the pound can be 
countered by rather small (but undesirable) changes in 
interest rales. This is what Thursday’s i per rein rise in 
Bank rate was. 

Was Denis a menace ? 

Mr Dcni.s Healey told the C^ommons on Monday : 
“ I do not st^e de\'aluation being delayed beyond this 
July or August.” Since he became shadow (Miancellor 
of the Exchctiuer, it has been clear that there are rather 
a lot of things in ecornjmic alTaii's that Mr Healey does 
not see. The two main effects of his statement were : 

(1) To trigger a brief bout of speculation iliat brought 
the pound down again to the level where llie Cierman 
and other central banks were supporting it under the 
European monetary agreement, wiili D-marks and other 
currencies that the Bank of England will have to repay. 

(2) To make the British Government—including 
especially a Mr Heath who now bears towards Mr Healey 
a fury which the City will unfortunately mirror—^more 
determined than ever 10 try to avoid Jor a while a 
devaluation that is in fact avoidable for a while, although 
it is already marginally de.sirablc. 

Both of these effects are. a pity. 
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Not many happy returns 
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Mr Heath has fallen back at the end of his first two years. But he is 
still the best bet in the horse race 


This wrck Mr Heath bci^an his third year as Prime 
Minister. Such anniv'ersaries are rarely very meaningful 
politiuilly, and this one is no great exception. Indeed, 
a far more significant date has been conveniently over- 
loc^ked. Three years ago last Sunday, Mr Wilson and 
liLs government abjectly surremiered to the trade unions 
on industrial reform, and it is at least arguable that 
the ct)untry\s present industrial and economic difficulties 
are due as much to what happened on that lamentable 
day a.s any act or omi.ssion of Mr Heath's .since. 
That is not to offer a blanket excust‘ to Mr Heath 
and his Government for their failings, but neither 
is it something which should be overlooked by those who 
have been handing Mr Heath more kicks than ha’pence 
on his anniversarv'. 

Yet the fact remains that many of Mr Heath's sup- 
jX)rters have been more inclined to .send get-wcll-soon 
cards than congratulations this week. If Mr Heath thinks 
that judgment is unfair he has only himst'lf to blame. 
He set higher criteria by which he wished to b(' judged 
than any of his immediate predecessors, for he delibe rately 
set out, in liis own words in 1970, to ‘‘change the 
course of history of this nation—nothing lc.ss.'’ He can¬ 
not, and probably would not, thercftire, complain that 
whenever his achievements are considered they must be 
viewed in relation to so formidable a target. Mi Heath 
himself would not regard that target as being attaiiK’d 
simj)lv by his succe.ss in Europe, however much it 
can he .<«nid that it is doubtful if that mi.ssion could 
be accomplished in present circumstances by any rither 
1 ory politician. 

When he came to office Mr Heath seemed to know 
the way: tht' essence of the British economic sicknc.ss 
was the country’s illusion that it was up to the Govern¬ 
ment - and not the people themselves- to solve Britain’s 
ecrinomic piohlerns. His refusal to intervene diic’Ctly, to 
hall wage inflation b\ bringing in an incomes policy, was 
jii.^tified a.s a means towards .‘‘hattcring that illmion, as 
wt‘r<‘ all the other .social measures which had the left and 
■the .sofi-t rnlu' bleating about Mr Heath destroying the 
coni'ensiis polilirs f)f a generation. Many of tho.se measuiTs 
were not popular ; they could not be. Bui just at the 
rnonuiii then* seemed a real possibility that the 

measures miirht be beginning to be understood, although 
nf)t immediately approved, the Government lost its nerve 
on uneni[)lovment. Witli its subvention to Upper Clyde 
Shipbuilders anti its total rrvrrsal on aid to the regions 
it tuTired. at a strokt, from trying to force the country 
to [ace u]) lv> econoiriic realities to boasting that it 
was offering it a biggi r and .softer option than ever. 

'J'hcr'e. ^ai! he iv'. doubt tl\at is what the country 
wanted to laar, but it is not quite what many people 
hoped the Heath Government would be all about. And 


even the political advantages of that reversal may be 
lalluT dubious, for it has made the ending of free 
milk and schcrol meals and the ra'i.?ing of council 
rents look less parts of a tough but coherent policy 
and rather more like class vindictiveness. Mr Heath and 
his colleagues can justiliably point to a whole range 
of new social benefits which objectively answer many 
of these accusations. But that does not alter the fact 
that there is more uncertainty now about the Govern¬ 
ment’s basic objectives and the means it intends to use 
to achie\e them than when it fu’st came to jxwer. 

And there is, perhaps, even more uncertainty about 
Mr Heath him.self. In two years he has proved that he 
is not the obstinate, inflexible man who was incapable 
of changing his mind that he was made out to be in 
the first months of his premiership. That has not been 
altogether a bad thing: some of his radical reversals 
— Ulster is a particular example- hat e been courageous. 
There inu.'^i, indeed, .'■Hill be hope that he will yet change 
his mind on the need for an inconves policy ; from 
being something which the countrv' had to work out 
for itself the case against such a policy is now* that it 
“ did not work uniler Labour.'’ Mi‘ Heath has also 
icNeisc'd his rigid views on rxchangi' rates a WTlcome 
advance. But the fact remains that when governments 
Mart shc'ddiiig thcii (onvictions lliev rapidly become 
le.ss convincing, and it is only Mi Heath's own jx’rsonality 
which has yo far headed-off 'ery daniaginc talk of a 
CT’edibility gap. 

Enter the pragmatist 

It is difficult to Sir how Mi Heath can make a 
dramatic advance between now' and the ne.xt genei'al 
eleitioii towards gelling fundamental changes in British 
altitudes or the nature of our society. The evidence is 
that, to the relief of many of his eolleagues —and almost 
all the top civil s(*rvants— he has settled for the lesser 
objective of being the mo.st pragmatic Tory prime minister 
of all time. If that is true it would not necessarily be 
a calamity but it would be dis^^ppointing. It would also 
be depressing because it would be taken as further 
evidence that if the country is not yet ungovernable it 
i' .at least basically uniclormable. 

There is already enough support for that view. (Change 
has alw’ays been a minority cause. The trite old saying 
that politics is the art of the possible is more than ever 
being interpreted as being the art of the acceptable, and 
for far too many the acceptable is that which causes 
the least upheaval. Those few politicians who do attempt 
radical policies very soon discover, and lament, how 
very limited are a minister’s—or a government’s—powers 
to shape events. There is a good deal of truth in that, 
but the real scapegoats arc not those who arc most 
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often blamed. Of course the institutions of power—the 
political parties, the civil service, the City, the employers, 
the unions and so on—are basically conservative. But 
the biggest obstacle to change in this country is the one 
which :tlhe politicians can least acknowJedge : it is die 
inertia of the British public. 

Mr Heath’s promise that he would Ije the external 
force which would change that state was one of his quali- 
hoa/tions for office. He is still -the most likely man to 
suc<xed, if anyone can. But ilt is difficult to argue that he 
has not wavered in the past few months, and it would not 
be surprising if he himself has become disheartened. For 


what has been apparent in all the rcccnit industrial 
dilutes is that the British people have not simply 
failed to respond to the exhoiiations of Mr Heatli 
and his colleagues but they have been indifferent to 
their own best economic interests. For all the smokcscretm 
now being laid by the employers and the unions with 
their talk of voluntary, independent arbitration, if the 
inflationary slide Is not stopped it must a>me to a statutory 
incomes policy in the end. Tliat means another, dis¬ 
tasteful reversal of policy for him. Bui he. has sliown he 
realises that there are times when that Is what politics 
is about. 



Better it had never been born? 


Even apart from President Pompidou's "doubts," there are several 
good reasons for putting off Europe's October summit 


It may yet be that someone, somehow, can Siilvage the 
European summit. This is .supposed to be held in Paris 
in the third week of October to celebrate and prepare 
foi the entry of Britain, Ireland, Denmark and Norway 
into -the awnmon market in January. But it has to be 
.said that the odds against a summit happening in October 
have widened evciy day during the past few weeks—and 
this despite the fact that Mr Heath, for one, wants 
it to take place. Herr Willy Brandt, for another, secs the 
summit, like the Munich Olympics, as a nioc curtain- 
raiser for a likely German election campaign—a way 
ol proving his west European credentials when the charge 
against him in that election ^vill be that he has prejudiced 
Europe's unity in the west during his three ye^'s in office 
by facing Germany so ster.dfastly to the east. 

This issue, to hold the new I^uropc’s summit in October 
or to put it off, may now have to Ix^ .settled l>eforc or 
during Herr Brandt’s next regular meeting with President 
Pompidou, which is due to take place in Bonn in 10 days’ 
time. It was M. Pompidou who first called the summit, in 
the aftermath of the monetary row with America last 
year. And it is M. Pompidou who has now cast doubt 
on the whole affair. The French president has his reasons 
foi’ what he has done. The unconvincing result of his 
referendum on British emr>' in April has hurt him 
politically and M. Pompidou doc^ noJi relish another 
defeat, in the form of a failed October summit in Paris, 
during the run-up to a French national assembly election 
which he must call late this year or early next. M. 
Pompidou is not alone in his pessimism. It is shared by 
the Dutch. I'hey, like the FienCh, are conscious of how 
strongly they will be at odds with France come October 
over Europe’s instituitions ; they believe, as Holland’s 
foreign minister said in Paris on Tuesday, that the whole 
matter might best be postponed until next spring. 

Why might the summit turn out to be a flop ? The 
clouds over sterling, first, arc clouds over Europe’s infant 
attempt at aichieving monetary union. They may be 
heavier by October. Next, the summit is timed to take 
place a fortnight before the American presidential 


election. The Europeans will be hard put to it to define 
their best approach <311 either money or defence to an 
..\mcrica whos(' president might soon afterwards possibly 
be called MeCkivem. That Germany too will probably be 
holding elections .s(x>ii after October might seem to matter 
less. Herr Barzcl, or whoever leads Germany’s Christian 
Democrats into the next election, will not be any less in 
fa\’our of strengthening Europe than Herr Brandt Is. But 
ahead of their respective national elcctioas the fact will 
remain that neither Herr Brandt nor President Pompidou 
will feel able 10 give Europe the kind of pt^litical shove 
that the two of them successfully competed with each 
other to give at the Hague summit of the Six in 1969 , 

The. new boy isn’t ready 

Britain too is not really prepared for a summit. Mr 
Heath knows verv clearly, more clearly possibly than any 
of his European opposite numbers, what he would like 
from a uniting Europe. But in the present atmosphere of 
Eu^X)pcan doubt, and with the enabling bill in parliament 
still not ouit of the w( 3 ad, Britain is, under Mr Heath’s 
own instructions, playing to the hilt its role as Europe’s 
new toy. Britain is cxmsciously leaving other Europeans 
to make the running. The same, only more sc 3 , goes for 
the Scandinavians. Denmark and Noiway will both be 
barely rid of their entry referendums by tiic time the 
summit in Paris Is due. Until Mr Heath travelled to 
Copenhagen two weeks ago the Danes and Norwegians 
had done little tliinking of any .sort about what they 
mlight expect from a summit ; imd although Mr Heath 
has managed to stiffen Mr Krag’s backtone, this resolve 
will not survive the period of bickering—^nmably over 
where to put the so-callcd “ political secretariat ”—^which 
the ruii‘Up to the summit is incrt^asingly turning into. 

Such a slate of reasons against holchng the summit in 
Ooto^ber has to be set. against two reasons which may be 
found in favour of going through with it'after all. The 
first Is that calling off the summit without an adequate 
pretext, and in the face of French bullying reminiscent 
of 1965, would itself do damage to Europe—as much 
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clainage in some people’s judgment, though not The 
Economist's, as going through with it and discovering 
tliait it was a flop. The other is that it is the habiit of the 
European cx)mmunity to make progress through crisis. 
Only by thoroughly muddling everything up in advance 
has the common market ever been able to manufacture 
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a decent midnight comprcMmise. A funny way to run a 
conidnonit. But that, if M. Pompidou and Herr Brandt 
dio decide to go ahead with Europe’s October jamboree, 
is the only way anything much will have a chance of 
coming out of it. The doubt is whether it could be 
enough to justify even trying. 



The real dangers in flying 

Hijacking is an unnecessary and growing menace to air travel—but 
the greatest dangers are still mechanical and human 


The Federal Bureau of Investigation picked up a 
shoe-shop owner frx^m Beacon, near New York, on 
Wednesday and accused him not only of hoaxing the 
Cunard company with threats to blow up the QE2 in 
mlid-Atlantic, but also tA attempting to gel $350,000 
from American Airlines in a similar way. Airlines that 
have meekly paid over enormoiLs sums under similar 
bomb throats have been berated by that section of public 
—and airline—opinion that thought they ought to have 
'taken a tougher Imc and hang the risk to passengers. But 
if the J'BI r^ly has the culprit it mejan.s that, apart from 
a black American and hLs girl who appear to be still 
enjoying life in Algeria on a $500,000 ransom from 
Western Airlines, only one man is actually known to 
have extorted money from an airline and got away with 
it. He, unfortunately, was the first hijacker to try this 
technique and the FBI must bitterly regret that he 
became a minor folk-hero. But his imitators have been 
singularly unsuccessful. 

Probably a score of aircraft hiive been sabotaged in 
flight. The PalesStinians have been aecustd of starting the 
practice (although they have* always denied responsibility 
for the bombs that blew up one jet in miid-air and almost 
succeeded ki blowing up another). There have often been 
polkica!] motives : the bomb thait blew up a British 
European Airways Gomeit over -the Mediterranean in 
1967 was almost certainly intended for General Grivas. 
But some bombs have been put on aircraft for sheer spite. 
Others have been murders planned to collect insurance 
money. But hijacking remains more of a nuisance thai; 
a serious, regular threat to the life and safety of 
•passengers, and one that is better dealt with by the police 
on the ground than by the airlines themselves. The FBFs 
success in dealing with the wave of extortion demands in 
the past 12 months oonfurms that. Whether, therefore, 
the pilots of most of Europe’s airlines corrt‘ctly judged 
pui)lic opinion when they came out on strike on Monday 
in prote>it againisl hijacking is open to question. The 
most that can be said is that it may help to secure ncx-t 
time a total t)oytoti of airports in countries like Algeria 
and the Le'banon whicli give hijackers ea.sy refuge. 

The pil<;it,s do hav(‘ leverage. They have, before 
now done much to initiate ncg<)tiations for the release of 
Mjacked aircraft and theii crews. The irony on Monday 
was that the strike shut, among other plaa’S, Israel’s Lod 
airpori, but the Arab airports remained open for business. 


Nevertheless, the strike did ooinddc with the most positive 
steps taken so far by the United Nations to get countries 
to agree at least to prosecute hijackers, or risk expulsion 
from the International Civil Aviation Organisation. 
Expulsum from Icao would not greatly upset those 
Arab countries that prefer to treat hijackers as heroes ; 
there arc companies which would, for a fee, provide most 
of the tecJinical .services that the Arabs now get through 
membership of Icao. The amount of air traffic that goes 
through all but Beirut airport is so small that even a total 
boycott might not be much more than a minor irritant— 
which the Russians would be the first to help to soothe. 

The pilots’ strike began only a few hours after a British 
European Airways IVident had crashed on take-off, 
almost within sight of Heathrow, and while the public 
was still getting over two bad crashes in south-east Asia. 
The BEA casualty list of 118 made it the worst air 
accident in Brki.sh history. The Government has now 
said that the public inquiry into the causes is unlikely to 
be held until the autumn. But Mr Michael Heseltine, the 
acnxspace minister, had already dtrclared thal preliminary 
examination of the aircraft’s flight recorder showtxl that 
the flap.s on the leading edge of the wing were in the 
wrong position for that stage of the flight and for the 
.Sj[>ccd at which the aircraft was flying. 

The questions to be answered 

It will take the rc.st of the summer to dlisoovcr whether 
the fault lay primarily in the aircraft t>r with the crew. 
Trident flying is largely a matter of instruments, and the 
crew takes over only when it is uneasy about what Is 
happening. But just because it relies so largely on auto¬ 
mation, the key controls on the Trident are triplicated 
and each of the three systems has its own independent 
source of power. The autopilot was, anyway, suddenly 
disconnected as the crew seems to have realised that 
something was wrong. 

So far nothing conclusive has emerged about the 
state of the Trident's engineis at the moment it crashed. 
Eyc-witncs.s reports arc notorious for inaccuracy, but a 
common thread, repeated by many of the motorists who 
were on or near the Staines by-pass as the aircraft came 
down, was how relatively little noise it was making. 

When an aircraft stalls, as the Trident did, it docs si) 
because its speed is tcx> low, and the insiinotive reaction 
of pilots in such circumstances Is to reach for the engine 
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throttles and all but push them through the floor in an 
attempt to get more power. It happens to be a 
characteristic of jets, like the Trident, that have rear 
engines and high T-shaped tails (as the VC-10, Boeing 
727 and a host of other rear-engined aircraft do) that if 
their nose does go up at a certain angle, the controls 
placed high on the top of the T cannot get sufficient bite 
on the aircraft to level it out again, n'O matter how the 
engines labejur. 
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The Trident has the same Spey engines as the BAG 
HI, and it is not long sinec a One Eleven owned by a 
German charter airline craslied on an autobahn just after 
take-off with a sudden loss of engine jx)wer. The fault 
lay with the fuel, but some people consider the Spey a 
less forgiving engine than most jcLs. Until there is an 
official explanation for the rcasrjn why the Trident’s Spey 
engines were apparently not on full power at the moment 
of Sunday’s crash, it will remalin a complicated accident. 



The Proves call a truce 

If the IRA Provisionals want a ceasefire that is good news, but 
Ulster's Catholics now need to seek reconciliation, not just with 
Mr Whitelaw, but with their million Protestant neighbours 


The ceasefire called by the IRA Provisionals in Northern 
Ireland, provided it Is observed by all ot tlicm, is a most 
encouraging development, and is a major justification of 
Mr Willie Whitelaw’s policies and perseverance. However, 
such a truce, such a recognition of Catholic war- 
w'eariness, docs not mean of its(‘lf that Ulster’s troubles 
can be settled round Mr Whitclaw’s conference 
table this summer. Deep divisions exist among the. IRA 
leadership, even on the merits of a shtnt truce, and 
Protestant opinion will continue to believe that the gun¬ 
men and bombci's will be ready to start up again, 
particularly in Belfast where the IRA doubts have been 
strongest. That may be being too pessimistic. Iwen so, the 
Protestants themselves profess not to be weary at all and 
insist on the elimination of the IRA no-go areas in 
Londonderry before they will be satisfied. 

Mr Whitelaw’s achievement in the past weeks has 
been to postpone such sectarian warfare and to have gone 
some way in breaking the political deadlock. It is true 
tha^t the Social Democratic and Labour party persists in 
its refusal *to enter any discussions on LTlstcr’s future until 
the end of internment. But it>vo of its leaders, Mr John 
Hume and Mr Paddy Devlin, recognised the value of 
talking with Mr Whitelaw again this week—and of acting 
as emissaries for the Provisionals. The Crovemment’s 
granting of special privileges to 130 Catholic and Pro- 
ic.stant inmates of the Crumlin road jail, who claim the 
dubious status of political prisoners although convicted 
by due process of law, brought an end to a 36-day hunger 
•Strike and stopped the Provisionals claiming any more 
martyrs to their cause. But, more than that, Mr White- 
law’s gesture suggests that he will now move with alacrity 
to release all the remaining internees and close down Long 
Kesh. 

That would be a new political situation with a 
vengeance. But if it happens Ulster’s Catholics can- 
expect any further conciliatory moves from the Secre¬ 
tary of State unless they can give him something a good 
deal more substantial in return than jx-ace petitions. 
There is still a dangerous gulf between Mr Whitclaw’s 
administration and the Protestant community. Any foimal 
amnesty for all those IRA men who have terrorised 
Ulster for the past two years, 01 too sudden a phasing-out 


of the army from the streets, would certainly risk a 
Protestant backlash. 

The Catholics have to convince, not just Mr Whitclaw^ 
but their Protestant neighbours, f irst, the 22,000 Catholic 
rent and rate strikers should stop that bit of civil 
clisolxdience at once, although there are bound to be 
ircriminations over the responsibility foi the £i|m of 
arrears that have accumulated since last August. Second, 
the Catholics living in '' Free Derry ” must make some 
visible return to Northern Ireland. The barricades around 
the Bogsidc and Creggan must come dowTi. Agreement 
may Ik* reached f)n a limited presence by army patrols. 
An indigenous community police force, under Mr Whitc- 
lav;’.s authoiiiy, might provide at least a semblance of the 
rule of law. Nothing less has much hojK* of assuaging 
Protestant anger and frustiation. 

The electoral test 

Third, all the Catholic parties in Ulster should par¬ 
ticipate in the autumn elections, under pioportional 
representation, for the new district councils. This will 
have-to include both wings of Sinn Fein. It would pmviile 
a useful lest of dieii support. Fourth, Catholics should 
agree to holding a plrhisriie on the border issue, which 
Mr Faulkner urged on Mr Whitelaw again this week. 
The j'csult is a foregone conclusion, but it would provide 
an extra safeguard to the Protestants, who .still refuse to 
accept the Sccietary of State’s g<xKl faith. And, 
lastly, all those C’atholic politiai;ms who are willing to 
join a conference on the north’s future govcnimer.t must 
be prepared to accept that there can be no end to par¬ 
tition in the forc^sceable future. If the Provisionals drop 
their demand for unity at all cosits they should not be 
debarred from the talks. 

At -the momt nt, no common ground exists between 
Protestants and (".a'tholics. It may take mon'lhs of ^talks 
to find any at all, and there are many people in Ulster 
who do not have the patience for that. But sensible 
men in the north and the south (and that includes Mr 
Lynch') now lealise fhat unification can only*come through 
a reconciliation of the two communities in Ulster and 
cannot be imposed iq any other way. The chief hope now 
is that enough IRA sympathisers realise that too. 
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Rebels on the rack 


When a Member of Parliament is 
rejected by the coiislituents who once 
elected him he can have no real around 
for complaint ; when it happens at 
tfeneral elections it is called democracy 
in at'tion. But around two-thirds of all 
parliamentary seats are either safe 
Poiy or safe Labour, and MPs foi 
tliosc seals are not so much elected b> 
their constituents as made by adojition 
(>y the local party whose scat il is. 
When a party withdraws its support- - 
and thus tlie scat—from such an MP 
It is a distasteful business, whatever 
one's views of the merits of the MF, 
lani;clv liecause it is an unpleasant 
reminder of how relatively few people 
do, in fact, lieteimine the composi¬ 
tion of the House of Commons. 

On the face of it, 123 men and 
women, at the most, decide who should 
be Lincoln's MP. I'or on Monday Mr 
Dick raverne was asked—in fact 
ordered—to retire as Lincoln’s MP 
by a vote of 7") to ")() at a .special 
delet(at(‘ meeting of the general inan- 
aLrement committee of the Lincoln 
Labour [larty. Mr raverne, a friend 
and follower of Mr Roy Jenkins, is to 
appeal to Labour's national executiv^e 
(omrniltc(’ to oveiiidc the vote. I'hat 
will ])ut the left-wing members of that 
(ornmiuec, who u.setl to acKocatc toler- 
ame on such matters when their 
friends were in similar trouble, on the 
spot, and there would be a eood deal 
of relief in the parhamentarv’ Labour 
pa I tv if the NI\C did just that. 

li would, indeed, he deplorable if Mr 
l averne weic to bo kiekcd out of the 
('ominous because of his moderate 
poluu's gtmerally and iii.s far from 
moderate eoarage on the (onirnon 
maiket l^Mle m particular. At the very 
least he is entitled to liave what has 
sO fai h<*en denied him b^ his local 
officers - the op[)ortunily to have his 
,ca.se discussed bv the whole con¬ 


stituency Laliour partv. h is difficult 
to see liow justice can otherwise even 
seem to lie done. For if it is left to 
the NK(.' to override the local f>arty 
and order his readoption, it would 
simply mean that Mr daverne's 
efrcctive constituency will have shrunk 
from 125 Labour members in Lincoln 
to few'ei than 30 Labour members in 
London. 

Mr Ronald Bell is in very similar 
difficulties. H{‘, loo, i«> a common 
market rebel, although as he is a Tory 
he is as consistently anti-market as 
Ml Taverne is pro. Mr Bell’s constit¬ 
uency of South Buckingliairishire has 
been redistributed out of existence, but 
tlie new constituency of Bcaconsfield is 
largely made up of liis old constituents. 
Mr Bell also has not got quite so 
many of his local party against him as 
Mr I'aveine : last Saturday he split 
the vote 30-30 at tlie executive council's 
adoption meeting, and the issue nov/ 
goes before all members of the local 
'l ory association at a special meeting 
oil July 17th. Mr Bell can have no 
objection to that procedure. 

Mr 'I'averne is not tlie only Labour 
pro-market man in trouble. A few 
I.abour MPs w'ho.se constituencies 
remain intact could still have their 
local parties turn against them—on 
Saturday the party’s East Midlands 
regional council condemned the 69 
who voted with tlic Government on 
Europe last October—and those pro¬ 
market MPs who have lost their seats 
are finding it difficult to get readopted 
elsewhere. This could well have an 
elTect on voting on the coinmitTee stage 
of the European Communities Bill. 
Most leading Labour marketeers are 
still conhdent that the bill will get 
iluough eventually because enough 
Labour MPs wdll vote their convictions 
in a cruncli. But they are far less sure 
now that there will be enough to 
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save tlie bill from going through com¬ 
mittee unamcn<led. All that would do 
would be to save the (Government a 
few^ weeks' parliamentary time. .And 
that is not even worth a 'lory’s 
political career. 

Criminal law _ 

Silence in court 

'Fhc head of a police fence has a more 
than academic interest in seeing those 
he believes guilty of crime convicted 
in the courts. But Mr Robert Maik, 
tlie metropolitan police commissioner, 
is far from alone in his concern— 
expressed in a lecture on 1 uesday to 
the Royal Society of Medicine- that 
too many criininals are being acquitted 
and are being acquitted because the 
rules, framed in the jxisi to protect 
the innocent from wrongful conviction, 
are now operating loo heavily on the 
side of the guilty. The judiciary and 
lawyers may be said generally to shaie 
that feeling. Set against the fact ol 
rising figures for crime, and particularly 
for crimes of violence, the argument 
for .«:oine redressing of the balance 
bound to be persuasive. 

Mr Mark is most concerned about 
deliberate crime, in planned robberies 
and burglaries .sometimes involving the 




Rolex watches: guaranteed 
touched by human hand. 


The only hands placed on 
many watches today are the two 
that tell you the time. 

Which very often means they 
don’t tell the t ime as well as they 
should. 

Wo at Rolex, on the other hand, 
believe that men-craftsmen- 
put watches together better than 
machines. 

So we use machines where pre¬ 
cision enj^ineeriiiR is called for. 

And where craftsmanship is 
called for, then we use craftsmen. 

It’s !)ecause so much of the 
work is done by hand that each 
Rolex takes over a year to make. 

And, at the end of that year, 
most of them aren’t watclics at all. 

They’re Chronometers. 

But, before we are allowed to 
call one of our watches a ’chrono¬ 
meter,’ we pay for it to undergo 15 
days and nights of punishment at 
the hands of one of the Swiss Insti- 


safe under the most trying 
circumstances. 

Here, for example, is a quote 
from just one of the hundreds of 
letters we have on file in Geneva. 

.recently an accident happen¬ 
ed and my Kolex fell into a gas 
furnace in our factory. 

The average temperature in 
that oven was about 650 " Celsius. 

1 did not expect very much of t he 
watch when I managed to get it 
out of tlie furnace. To my great 
surprise, however, it was still 
running and the only damage 
done was a slight deformation of 
the glass window.” 

Letters like this make our crafts- 
m(‘n feel very proud. 

"I'licy’re also rather proud of 
the fact that Kolex watches are 
worn by many of the world’s 
leading Heads of State, and by 
Then, afterl 62 separate operations men like World Champion Jackie 
have made this seamless case com- Stewart, Sir Francis Chichester and 



tutes for Official Chronometer Tests, plete, we fit into it a Rolex-Palented explorer Haroun 'fazieff. 


Here, they will lock it in an oven, Twinlock Winding Crown. These men get agreat deal of 


clamp it in a refrigerator, suspend it 
in iron racks in various wrist posi¬ 
tions; testing its accuracy each day, 
searching for the slightest deviation. 

We’ve won nearly naif the chron¬ 
ometer certificates ever awarded, 
even though we’re responsible for a 
mere fraction of the annual produc¬ 
tion of Swiss watches. 

To protect this superb Perpetual 
rotor self-winding movement, wc 
carve a virtually indestructible 


The 'fwinlock Crown functions 
rather like a submarine hatch; it 
actually screws down onto the 
Oyster case. To make this possible, 
we have to carry out no less tlum 
58 minutely precise operations. 

Apart from allowing us to guar 
aiitee our watches waterproof to 
incredible depths, the formidable* 
combination of seamless Oyster 
case andTwdnlock Crown have also 
kept Oyster Perpetual movements 


satisfaction cait of owning what 
they consider to be the best watch 
in the world. 

Almost as much as our craftsmen 
get out of making one. 

Owning one is 
almost as satisfying 
as making one. 

# 



Vuiured: The RoUx nay-Daie, avaHahleonly in J 8 ct. gold or platinum with matching bracelet and a choiceof 23 languages 
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use of weapons, which has risen dis¬ 
proportionately. According to the police 
commissioner, not only does the 
deliberate wrongdoer enjoy a com¬ 
parative freedom from arrest—in other 
words he is more likely to get away 
with his crime—but he also stands a 
good chance of being set free even if 
he is caught, provided he denies his 
guilt and is tried by jury. Something 
like half of all those who plead not 
guilty and face trial by jury are 
acquitted. Yet, claims Mr Mark, it is 
precisely in those cases where the 
sifting by police and prosecution has 
been most meticulous to make sure 
that, before a trial is held, there is 
some really solid evidence of guilt. 
The English judicial system, he con¬ 
cludes, is 

effective only for dealing with the 
compliant—the weak, the stupid, the 
illiterate and the spontaneous wrong¬ 
doers who comprise the vast majority 
of cases. It is ineffective to an alarming 
and harmful extent in dealing with the 
non-compliant—those who set out to 
break the law and are able, by experi¬ 
ence or through advice, to exploit its 
weaknesses. 

The commissioner believes that 
“artificial procedural safeguards’’ are 
hampering the search for truth which 
ought to be the aim of police investiga¬ 
tion and of the trial. He wants to sec 
an end to the historic right of silence, 
the right to say nothing in defence, 
to offer no explanation. That is a 
reform recommended also by two Con¬ 
servative lawyers, Mr Petre Crowder 
and Mr Ivan Lawrence, in a pamphlet 
published last wedt.* They would do 
this by amending certain parts of ^e 
judges’ rules wluch stand as a guide 
to the police in crime investigations. 
They would change the wording of the 

*^rhe conviblion 6f ihe guilty* Conservatwe 
PoUtkal top. 
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caution, cutting out the advice to a 
suspect that he need not say anything. 
Th^ propose too that both the prose¬ 
cution and the judge (who often 
already exercise this privilege) should 
be free to comment adversely upon an 
accused’s refusal to answer police 
questions or give an early explanation 
of his innocence, and upon his refusal 
to give evidence at his trial. 

The authors offer certain protec¬ 
tions in return, the chief of which, but 
.seemingly the least practicable, is for 
the institution of examining magistrates. 
Immediately a person had been 
arrested, he would be brought before 
an examining magistrate. Only if he 
agreed before the magistrate that he 
had made any statement alleged by 
the police would the statement be 
admissible evidence at hi.s trial—a 
compensatory safeguard which could 
well make the work of the police even 
more difficult. I'he practicability of this 
reform depends upon the availability 
of enough people possessing the “ neces¬ 
sary unimpeachable authority ” to act 
as magistrates. Laymen, it appears, 
though fit to sit on a bench and judge 
their fellow men, would not be up to 
the job ; and there are fewer than 50 
stipendaries in the whole country. 

The unease about the present system 
is becoming common enough and 
influential enough to suggest tliat 
reform is on the way. But the question 
of principle remains. Is it really true 
that juries these days are so much 
better educated and so much more 
sophisticated that an inarticulate 
person, or one who makes a bad im¬ 
pression despite hi.s innocence, should 
not still be protected by the right to 
keep quiet—the advice which a good 
defence lawyer may often give his 
client ? 

Mental hospitals _ 

From the inside 

Hospitals for the mentally ill have 
come in for a good deal of investigation 
in recent months; Last September, 
fou'r top people from the National 
Association for Mental Health .spent 
three days in the guise of patients in 
different hospitals to try to assess them 
from that angle. In Fcbmary came 
the report of the committee of inquiry 
into Whittingham Hospital, near 
Preston, which made—or ought to 
have made—mental hospital author¬ 
ities all over the country look at 
themselves to see if the conditions it 
exposed could happen with them. 
Now the King’s Fund has pioneered 


a method of finding out how these 
hospitals are seen by patients—real 
patientS' -actually in them. 

I'lie report^ of this investigation 
follows a similar one, published 
towards the end of 1969, on patients’ 
views of general ho.spitals. But in the 
earlier study the patients had l>een, 
or were about to be, discharged. In 
tliis survey of nine mental hospitals 
the patients whose views were 
obtained (strictly anonymously) were 
still in the wards, and 44 per cent of 
them had been in hospital for five years 
or longer. So it is not surprising that 
the general picture is less favourable 
than in the earlier survey. Neverthe¬ 
less, over half of all the patients said 
they liked their stay in hospital very 
much or in most ways, and it was the 
short-stay ones who were rather more 
critical, probably because they tend to 
be younger. Had the older patients 
been more fairly represented among 
those sampled, the proportion express¬ 
ing general satisfaction would have 
been much higher, because (some 
would say) they have become institu¬ 
tionalised or l)ecause (to put it more 
kindly) for all its faults the hospital is 
their home and their main fear to 
lo.se its security by being discharged. 

On particular a,spects of life in a 
mental ho.spital, the patients were not 
noticeably critical of their physical 
.surroundings, but they tended to 
complain of boredom and of noise. The 
only other topic to arouse comparable 
criticism was the lack of medical 
attention ; depending on the hospital, 
between a third and a half of the 
piatients complained that the doctors 
(lid not tell them enough about their 
illness—tliough the\ did not appear to 
mind that many of the doctors were 
foreign. On the other hand the range 
of criticism of nursing care—a 
hospital's most vulnerable spot -was ' 
only from 4-16 per cent. 

The King’s Fund is now undertaking 
a similar survey of patients in 
psychiatric units in general hospitals 
where it is official policy for the bulk 
of psychiatry to l>e undertaken in the 
future. But the old mental hospitals 
will be with us for a long time yet, 
and one hopes that they will take up 
the King s Fund’s suggestion that they 
should find out what their patients 
think of them in the same way. If an, 
even simpler questionnaire could be 
compiled for the very old, surveys of 
this sort, though they could not 
replay the somewhat inquisitorial 

•Psychiiiatric hosoitals viwed by ” 
TOUttit*. King S^atd*s Hospital Fund for 
London, £1, 
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Hospital Advisory Service, would be a 
valuable supplement to it—^and much 
less resented because they would be 
self-critical, undertaken by staff and 
patients aware of one another’s prob¬ 
lems, instead of an outsider’s view. 

Official Solicitor _ 

Parens patriae 

The thickets of the law conceal no 
more legal animals of the species of 
the Official Solicitor, who leapt into 
the news last week by intervening in 
the Chobham Farm ca.se. He is unique. 
There is, of course, the Queen’s Proc¬ 
tor, who is concerned with divorce 
cases: but his work has been much 
reduced by the introduction of divorce 
by consent, because he spent a good 
deal of time investigating cases of collu¬ 
sion. He is, anyway, more of a police¬ 
man than a good fairy ; but the 
children in divorce cases may well be 
the concern of the Official Solicitor. 
There is also the Public Trustee. But 
he was invented at the beginning of this 
century merely so that there should be 
a super-reliable gentleman available to 
those setting up trusts: and it was 
recommended this year that his office 
should be merged with the Official 
Solicitor’s. 

The Official Solicitor, at present Mr 
Norman Turner, is not the Govern¬ 
ment’s lawyer: that is the job of the 
Treasury Solicitor (and of the Treasury 
“devil” he briefs). lie has no judicial 
function, unlike the similar-sounding 
Official Referees, wlio are in fact 
specialist judges. There is the Court 
of Protection to look after the affairs 
and estates of people of unsound mind ; 
but representing them in the high court 
is also one of the Official Solicitor’s 
concerns. Becau.se of the increasing 
amount of litigation involving children, 
and the increased possibility that 
people in mental hospitals may be 
cured and re-emerge, the Official Solici¬ 
tor’s workload is increasing. 

1'he present office was created in 
1875, out of a far more ancient and 
very different office of .the court 
involving the supervisiem of suitors’ 
funds. The Official Solicitor is now 
concerned with .some 11,000 cases a 
year: V)ut the hulk of these involve 
people who are refused bail, of whom 
he must be notified. Then, as la.st week 
demonstrated, he is concerned with 
people committed for contempt, both 
criminal (where they are committed for 
a fixed period as a punishment—^for, 
say, abusing the judge) and civil (where 
they are committed to make them 
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comply with a court order, as Messrs 
Steer, Turner and Williams so nearly 
were). In 1971, the Official Solicitor 
had 180 cases of committal for con¬ 
tempt on his books. 

He must act a good deal on his own 
initiative (though under standing orders 
laid down by the Lord Chancellor). 
In many cases he is asked by a high 
court judge to help the court ; in others 
he may simply be informed that a case 
is going on that may concern him. In 
the Court of Appeal on Monday, Lord 
Denning went to great pains to explain 
how the Official Solicitor came to be 
involved in the Chobham Farm case : 
he had been invited to instnict counsel 
as “ arnicas curiae ” by the secretary of 
the Industrial Relations Court. Though 
any adult of sound mind can refuse 
legal representation, the Official Soli¬ 
citor does not require the defendants’ 
permission. U.sually, he acts to help 
those who cannot help themselves : but 
the job of parens patriae covers tfiosc 
who won’t, too. 

Race relations _ 

Under inspection ? 

When the Race Relations Board 
received its present powers in 1968 
everyone said that change would be 
gradual and could not depend on the 
law alone. All the same, it seemed 
disappointing when, after the first 
dramatic effect on discrimination in 
advertising and public premises, the 
law appeared to be making but small 
inroads in employment and housing. 
In the past year, as its annual report 
for 1971-73 shows, the board has done 
better with what it has got, in the 
sense that there is more chance of a 
complaint leading to a finding of 
discrimination and more chance of 
monetary redress for the victim. But 
complaints continued to fall: 917 were 


registered in the year compared with 
1,034 the year before. And in the main 
field, employment, only 16 per cent of 
the findings showed discrimination, 
although the rate went up to over 50 
per cent where the board had initiated 
the case itself rather than waiting for 
somebody to make a formal complaint. 

This experience has encouraged the 
board, under its new chairman Sir 
Geoffrey Wilson, to make a bid to get 
away from reliance mainly on indivi¬ 
dual cases. It wants to get more at the 
core of the problem in which, as its 
previous report said, “ racial discrimi¬ 
nation in employment needs to be seen 
primarily not in terms of active dis¬ 
crimination against individuals but in 
terms of acceptance or tolerance by 
everybody, including coloured workers, 
of employment situations in which 
equality of opportunity is consciously 
or unconsciously denied.” And the 
same goes for some housing and other 
situations. Practices which suit every¬ 
body at first—eg, ethnic work groups 
—are likely to be harmful if perpe¬ 
tuated. And (the report could have 
added) at a time when the coloured 
minority groups in Britain are showing 
increasing signs of defensive with¬ 
drawal, the initiative cannot be 
expected from them. 

What the board seeks are powers, 
which it compares with those of the 
factory inspectorate, to enable it to 
go into a factory, or housing estate 
for that matter, and find out whether 
blacks have equal chances. If illegal 
discrimination were suspected it would 
be investigated in the usual way ; 
otherwise the board would be able 
to recommend changes de^signed to 
prevent discrimination in future. This 
would work only if it had the power 
to summon witnesses and demand 
documents, so far not available to the 
board in its ordinary work. 
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The people of Bletchley are running out of town. 


It'sa raceagainsttime: in the next five years or so, activitiesof themultidisciplinarycommittee 

the number of people coming into Bletchley to shop responsible for the new centre. Using critical path 
and do business is expected to double. analysis techniques, the computer analyses week 

(This is because Bletchley iswithin the designated byweek,theproposals-and reports-of each 
area forthe new Milton Keynes city development.) working group. And indicates whether these 

But Bletchley (in collaboration with Milton dovetail in a way compatible with the 1974 

Keynes) is planning ahead. Well before the influx completion date. 

reaches its peak the town centre will have been The computer is saving time. And money, 

redeveloped. But to us at IBM, the Bletchley redevelopment 

The new centre will be ready in 1974: and it’s means even more than that. Not merely because 

vitally important that this date is met. (Take another one of our computers is playinga part. But because 

look at that picture!) it is demonstrating how even smaller local authorities 

To make sure that it is met, Bletchley Urban can make use of the most advanced management 

District Council is using a computer throughout all techniques and tools. And because it is yet another 

stagesof planning, development and implementation, example of what we think computers are all about: 

Already Its use has saved many months’ delay. helping make life in the community a little better 

What the computer does is help coordinate the for all of us. 

IBM 

IBM United Kingdom Limited 389 ChiswIckHigh Road,London W4 
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INTERIM ANNOUNCEMENT OF 
PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 

FOR THE 32 WEEKS ENDED 6TH MAY 1!>72 

The resulls for the 32 weeks ended 6lh May 1972 based on unaudited 
figures prepared for management purposes, with the comparable results 
for the previous year, arc shown below:- - 




32weel 
6 May 1972 

cs ended 

8 May 1971 

Turnover .... 

lOOO’s 

277,762 

COOO’s 

750.046 

Trading Surplus before Depreciation 

Deduct: Depreciation 

37,368 

6,818 

32,196 

5,952 

Trading Profit 

Add: Investment and other Income 

30,550 

3,162 

26.244 

1,479 

Interest Payable 

33,712 

5,788 

27,723 

4,936 

Add: Share of profits less losses 
of Associated Companies 

27,924 

345 

22,787 

328 

Profit before Taxation . 

Deduct: Taxation . ... 

28,269 

11,284 

23,115 

9,177 

Deduct: Minority Interests .. 

Preference Dividends (32 weeks, gross) 

16,985 

160 

361 

13,938 

94 

361 

I^ofit attributable to Ordinary and Deferred 
Ordinary Shareholders of Allied Breweries Limited 

16,464 

13,483 

Earnings per Ordinary Share ranking for dividend 

4.03p 

3,35p 

Notes: 

1. The results include the profits of The Aylesbury Biewcry Company Limited for 
the nine months ended 31st March 1072, with adjustment to the profits of the 
corresponding period last year. 

2. Charges for repairs are now spread evenly throughout the year and last yea:'s 
figures have been adjusted accordingly. 

.3. The profits of Associated Companies have been included in both periods to the 
extent attributable to the Group. 

4. Franked investment income has been grossed up in respect of underlying 
Corporation Tax at 40**o and the Corporation Tax charge increased accordingly. 
Investment income from the holding in Trust Houses l one Limited and interest on 
the cost thereof have been included to the extent of 32 weeks’ proportion of the 
anticipated figures for the whole year. The investment income has increased largely as 
a result of the holding in Trust Houses Forte Limited. 


Sales, Earnings and Capital Investment 

The 32 week period reflects increased sales of the Group’s national 
brands in the home market, increased export sales and increased trading 
in the overseas companies, with consequential improvements in profits. 

The Group subscribed to the Confederation of British Industry’s 
undertaking on prices for the year ending 31st July 1972 but continues, 
with industry in general, to be faced with the problems of substantially 
increased costs. 

The programme of capital expenditure in the industrial and licensed 
estate has continued at a high level and has been financed from cash 
resources generated in the Group. 

Interim Dividend on Ordinary Shares 

For the current financial year ending 30th September 1972 an interim 
dividend on the Ordinary Shares of Ip per share (equivalent, after the 
capitalisation issue of 1 for 2 shares, to Up per share as paid in 1971) 
less income tax, will be paid on 7th September 1972 to those shareholders 
whose names are on the register on the 21st July 1972. The interim 
dividend, which will amount to £4.090,000 gross (last year £4,026,000) has 
been maintained at last year's level in view of the propo^d transitional 
provisions covering the change in the system of Coiporation Tax. 

it is intended that the final dividend for the year will reflect the increase 
in the year’s earnings. 
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It may be asked whether the board 
is really the best body for this very 
wide-ranging function, and whether 
by tying the work to the idea of dis¬ 
crimination (whether actual or poten¬ 
tial) it is not still too limiting. On 
the other hand there would l>c much 
duplication saved, especially if the 
board continues to develop its present 
powers of independent investigation of 
suspected discrimination. The imme¬ 
diate political chances look slight, but 
might be improved by avoiding the 
appearance of a new kind of pro-black 
bureaucracy. If he does not go as far 
a.s the board would like, Mr Maudling 
should certainly meet its wish to see 
the worst compromises of the 1968 
act repealed—those which permit 
segregation in merchant seamen’s 
cjuarters and (though rarely invoked) 
allow discrimination in the interests oif 
“ racial balance ” in employment. He, 
and Mr Maurice Macmillan, should 
also no longer give individual indus¬ 
tries a first and worae than ineffective 
bite at about one-fifth of complaints 
concerning employment. 

The Thames _ 

Midsummer sirens 

Low water on a neap tide on mid¬ 
summers day should have been— 
given some midsummer weather—the 
Thames’s very lowest moment of 
the year. That is prtciseb why the 
Ministry of Agriculture’s flood room 
chose 3 pm on Wednesday for a 
simulation exercise in what to do if 
there ever was serious danger of a 
flood in London: everyone could be 
quite, quite sure that it wasn’t for real. 
The chain of responsibility is unbeliev¬ 
ably complex, but the ministry, the 
Greater London Council and Scotland 
Yard have been jjoing through the 
routine on the quiet for years, par¬ 
ticularly with the vulnerable London 
underground, and on Wednesday 
morning, unknown to tube passengers, 
the train controller pretended to go 
through the emergency motions yet 
again. Of course, he gets warning from 
the flood room long before the general 
public ; there is a shortlist of 150 
riverside institutions and authorities 
(the boroughs of course, and also the 
Shell building and the Tate Gallery) 
that get a special call. But at 3 pm 
Scotland Yard received the special 
message to sound off London’s sirens 
for two minutes. '(Ironically, the signal 
is the old all clear.”) These have been 
tested only once since the war, in 
*966 ; never in the postwar period 
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have they been used for a purpose. 

Are they ever likely to be used in 
earnest ? The flood room is manned 
about 25 times a year, but starts 
issuing warnings (based on an early 
warning system wliich gives notice of 
the dangerous storm surges in the 
North Sea) only about two or three 
times a year. The combination of surge 
and tide reaches Southend, where there 
IS a more precise warning system, over 
an hour before London Bridge ; that is 
about the moment when the sirens 
would be sounded. The water has not 
reached the level of London’s embank¬ 
ment since 1953 ; but the historical 
progression in freak tides is upwards, 
as the height of the average high tide 
at London Bridge is rising by about 
3 ft a century'. The GLC has now 
completed about 90 per cent of an 
interim scheme to rai.se the level of 
the embankment b\ 6 ft right along 
its stretch of the river ; but it is now 
seriously embarked on a far more 
grandiose scheme to protect London. 
Also on midsummer’s day, its private 
Thames Barrier and Flood Prevention 
Bill received a second reading in the 
House of Lords. 

"I'hc GLC can raise banks under its 
land drainage powers: but it needs 
extra authority to close a navigable 
waterwav. In fact, it will be able to 
close only part of the Thames at a 
time, building the barrier in two 
halves : otherwise it would bring river 
traffic to a halt and silt up the river. 
The cost of the barrier, including work 
on downstream tributaries and banks, 
is expected to be .some £78m. Work 
will start next spring, and is expected 
to be completed for the 1978 autumn 
flood sea.son ; it is anybody’s guess 
whether the sirens will have to wail a 
serious warning before then. 

Museum _ 

Gin and tonic 

Victorian philanthropists regarded 
museums not just as improving to the 
mind or somewhere to take the kids 
on a rainy day, but also as a means to 
divert the working man from the 
demon drink. The Bethnal Green 
Museum, which this week celebrated 
its centenary, was founded in iast such 
a spirit. Since its pompous opening by 
the future Edward Vi I, a handful of 
other local museums were started in 
similarly unfashionable parts of 
I^iondon. But Bethnal Green was the 
first and, with its now excellent collec¬ 
tion, remains the best known. 

The museum came *to Bethnal 
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The Brompton Boiler of Bethnal Green 


Green almost by accident. It was 
originally one of the three “ Brompton 
Boilers ”—the tcniporarv steel and 
glass constructions which housed the 
South Kensingt(»:i Museum, later 
named tiic X'ictoria and Albert 
Museum. When the present \’ and A 
was built the tenij^orary' .structure.s 
were offered around London but only 
the Fast End took the offer seriously. 
Local worthies druniincd up £20,000 
to re-ercct it and then w^ent cap in hand 
to the Treasury which agreed to finance 
its iKirmal running through the V 
and A. 

Siting a nmseuin in the East End 
was a novelty indeed. 'The c>om- 
Tiieinorative exhibition shows a whole 
page from the Daily 'I'elcgraph 
describing the opening ceremony and 
devoting many paragraphs to com¬ 
ments on die “ most melancholy bodily 
deformations in the crowd.*’ I'he silk 
weavers of Spltalfields, proud desicen- 
dants of the Huguenots wlio had fallen 
on hard times after the indu.strial 
revolution, were affronted lx>th by 
pre.ss comments and the stares of the 
gentry who wheeled down from the 
West End. 

Today, some 2,300 people a week 
visit the museum. Many have particular 
interests in the decorative arts and 
costume. But many more are children 
who come to see the superb collection 
of dolls’ houses and toys. Throughout 
the summer holidays and at weekends 
local children come to painting classes, 
puppet shows, story telling and so on. 
Seeing what the museum has done for 
Bethnal Green, it seems a pity that 
the other Brompton Boilers failed to 
And good resting-places. 
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**Gash in orbit 
has boon holding 
down tho profits 
ofozportors 
long enonghr 

today’s high interest rates 

How can you get your cash out of or¬ 
bit and into some gainful employment^ 

Talk to Amencan Express Interna 
tional Banking Corporation 

\Afe have an International Money 
IVansfer System that can slash float time 
from weeks to just a day or two Possibly 
even to same-day pajnnent 

Here’s how it works We will arrange 
to have your customer’s remittance chan¬ 
neled through his nearest Amencan Ex¬ 
press International Banking Corporation 
branch or office (And there’s bound to be 
one nearby We have 49 branches and 
offlces of subsidianes in 18 countnes) 

Our worldwide communications 
network takes it from there Within a day 
or two, the remittance can be cleared 
and credited to your account in your city. 

For you to use 

We’ll tailor an International Money 
IVansfer System to fit the speafic require¬ 
ments of your company Just one phone 
call can start it working for you. 

Which bnngsustoourphilosophyof 
international banking. We don’t think it’s 
enough just to help you do business. We 
want to help you do it profitably. 

American F xpres% Tntematiunal Banking Corpnratiou has 48 branches and subsidianea handling all tsrpaa d| hatkking triAiactlotit All over the world. Watw in those 
major Anoncinl centets Amsterdam Athens (2) Basle BombsVi Brussels, Calcutta, Cannes, Chittagonft Cofonliaganr Dacoa, Djakarta Dttsaelderi; Floraaot, Frank¬ 
furt, Geneva The Hague Hamburg Heidelberg, Hong Kong Karachi, Kowloon ( 2 ), ladiore, Lausanne, London, LttoStfia, Lugano, Milan, Moata Carlo^ Munich, 
Naples, New Delhi Nice Okinawa (2) Pans (2) Piraeus, Rome, Rotterdam, Salomca, Ihipei, Tbkyo, Vamca < 2 ), Vionna, Suneb. Intoniational llsad^tiartunr 
65 Broadway, New York New York 



Money is spiraling in toward your 
office from customers in half a dozen dif¬ 
ferent countnes 
Fine 

Except that by the time all the prob¬ 
lems of different currencies and different 
forms and procedures are sorted out — 
not to mention postal and bank clearance 
delays — it could be weeks before you get 
the use of your money 

Some exporters have small for¬ 
tunes just floating around the world 
But even one day of unnecessary 
float time is extravagantly wasteful with 
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THEWORLD International Report] 


On a clear day in Peking 
you still may not see Hanoi 


I’here has been as much talk in the 
past week about the imminent out¬ 
break of peace in Vietnam as there was 
six weeks ago, after the fall of Quang 
Tri, about the imminent victory of the 
North Vietnamese anny ; and witli 
as much, or as little, justification in 
the known facts. The known facts are 
that President Podgorny of the Soviet 
Union was in Hanoi for .three days at 
the end of last week for discussions 
which the Soviet news agency des¬ 
cribed as “ frank,” a word that usually 
means there was some disagreement, 
and which the North Vietnamese 
reported with studied coolness ; that 
the man who superintends North Viet¬ 
nam’s side of the peace talks, Mr Le 
Due Tho, went to Peking at the week¬ 
end ; and that Mr Henr/ Kissinger 
arrived in Peking on Monday for four 
days on a supposedly “ periodic ” visit. 
The result of all these criss-cros.sings is 
that North Vietnam is probably feel¬ 
ing more friendless than it has ever 
felt 'before. But that does not neces¬ 
sarily mean it is ready to negotiate a 
peace .settlement that would end the 
fighting once and for all. 

The likelihood is that President 
Podgorny told the North Vietnamese 
that, although the Soviet government 
would still like to sec them wnn, it was 
not prepared to break the American 
blockade of their ports, and it could 
not guarantee to get the oil and other 
supplies they need through China 
instead. Mr Kissinger has presumably 
been asking the Chinese not to open 
up their ports and railways to Soviet 
supplies bound for North Vietnam, 
and not to send an army of Chinese 
engineers to repair North Vietnam’s 
railways. 

If Mr Kissinger ^ts what he wants, 
the consequence will be that, for as 
long as President Nixon keeps up the 
mining and the bomibing, North Viet¬ 


nam will be deprived of much of the oil 
and weapons its army requires for the 
conventional war it is fighting at the 
moment ; and there is nothing to make 
Mr Nixon call off the mining and 
bombing unless American public 
opinion obliges him to. Unless it does 
so fairly soon the North Vietnamese 
will pretty certainly have to suspend 
their current offensive in the central 
and southern parts of South Vietnam 
when their stockpiles of ammunition 
begin to run out. I'hey might even l>e 
forced out of the captured province of 
Quang Tri in the far north. 

The Americans hope that thus pros¬ 
pect will persuade North Vietnam’s 
leaders to end the war—either by 
accepting a formal, supervised, cease¬ 
fire, or by agreeing that the National 
Liberation Front should submit its 
political claims to an election in South 
Vietnam, along something like the lines 
of the one President Thieu has already 
proposed. The Russians, and even the 
Chinese, might be willing to settle for 
this ; last week Chou En-lai coin- 
mended to a group of visiting Ameri¬ 
cans the way President Eisenhower 
wound up the Korean war in 1953— 
which, as it happens, was by a Jomial, 
supervised, armistice that has kept 
South Korea non-communist ever since. 
But the North Vietname.se would 
probably regard either of these solu¬ 
tions as tantamount to defeat. And 
there are two other ways they can try 
to deal with the situation. 

One is to it)' to persuade Mr Nixon 
to accept, not .peace, but a truce : an 
unsupervised ceasefire, of indefinite 
length, during which >ir Nixon would 
halt the borrybing in the north, and 
call off the blockade, and per¬ 
haps remove the remaining Arne- 
rican troops from the south, in return 
for getting the American prisoners back 
and getting Vietnam out of the head¬ 



Kissinger proposes, but who disposes ? 


lines before the November election. 
'Fhe other is to reject any agreement, 
in the belief .that they can go on 
enduring the blockade and the bomb¬ 
ing and still get just enough supplies 
through to the south to keep up a cam¬ 
paign of sporadic guerrilla attacks. 
Eicher way, North Vietnam’s aim 
would })e to hold on in the hope of Mr 
McGovern being elected in November 
or Mr Nixon just giving up the war 
in despair afterwards. 

I’he fact is that the superpenver dip¬ 
lomacy of the past year—the American 
exploitation of Chma’s fear of Russia, 
and of Russia’s desire for American 
economic aid—may have deprived 
North Vietnam of much of the support 
it used to get from its two great friends. 
But it is still the North Vietnamese 
themselves who will take the decision 
whether or not, even so, to go on fight¬ 
ing ; and the only thing coming out of 
Hanoi so far is silence. 


Can they get 
Quang tri back ? 

^ROM OUR SAIGON CORRESPONDENT 

The judgment in Saigon is that the 
North Vietnamese are not yet inter¬ 
ested in negotiating a definitive peace 
settlement. But enough'is happening to 
convince many people that North Viet¬ 
nam is in sufficient trouble to accept 
a limited agreement fairly soon cover- 
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ing such matters as a bombing halt and 
the withdrawal of American forces in 
return for the release of American 
prisoners. It would prefer to avoid a 
ceasefire at least until its arrriv can 
register more sulhstantial gains on the 
battlefield: But President Podgorny’s 
stateniont in C.'alcutta tha.t peace talks 
will .soon be resumed has strengthened 
the already growing lielief in Saigon 
that some kind of hreakthrough is ne^r. 

It was against this background that 
President 'Phieu announced on 
Mf)nday a three-montl) military cam¬ 
paign to regain the territory lost since 
the communist ofTensive began on 
March i^oth. Finnly rejecting any 
“ leopard .spot " .solution—which would 
cede control of certain areas to the 
communists—Mr I’hieu asserted that 
“ Quang Pri can be recaptured." There 
are also a few districts in Binh Dinh 
province, in the middle of the country, 
and some small areas el.sewhere that 
he would like to see restored to Sai¬ 
gon’s control before any negotiations 
get off .the ground. 

For ))olitical reasons the recapture 
of Quang Pri, in particular, is very 
important for Mr Tliieu, but it is not 
going to 1)0 easy. "Phe South Vietnam¬ 
ese aniu' has weathered the storm of 
the past t '2 weeks faiily well, and 
morale is using ; and very soon, if not 
already, the full impact of the Amer¬ 
ican blockade and bombing of North 
Vietnam must be felt by the communist 
troop.s in Quang 7 ’ri, who are directly 
dej)endent on day-to-day supplies from 
the north. However, the determined 
reaction of the Nf)ith \helnamesc to 
recent probes into Quang Pri by South 
VietnamcNe marines sliows that the\ 
w^ll fight for every inch of the pro- 
\ nice. 

"Phe South X'ietnamesc wnll • have 
mas.'lve air sujiport but the northerners 
have heavy guns so w’ell dug in tliat 
thev are virtuallv impo.vsilrle to knock 
out. It will he a costlv campaign for 
l)Oih "ides. Tlierc are few^ civilians left 
in the province, and most of the towns 
aie rubf)l(* already And anyway the 
u'l'.ipture of Quang IVi would not 
greiiiK leduce the threat to Hue, 
\vh‘:(’h cniiie-- mainly from llie soulh- 
wesi nttliei than the north. Indeed, 
It j mg lit e\en weaken Hue’s defences 
1)\ ovei ~<"\lt-nding llic South Vietnam¬ 
ese imre^ n\ t!)e irea. 

Willi the siege )f An Loc now all 
but over - a major military arul poli¬ 
tical .seil>ack for the communists-—the 
Saigon command ho|>es that several 
thou'^and of its troops will be freed foi 
use eksewhere. But a new' cause of 
worrv is the movement of sizeable 
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numirers of North Vietnamese into 
northern areas of the Mekong delta, 
possibly with the aim of cutting Route 
4 running south from Saigon. How¬ 
ever, they have already suffered a 
good many casualties in Kien Tuong 
province, and there is not much evid¬ 
ence of support from the local 
population. 

Although it is realised that there 
may still be major attacks on Hue and 
Kontum, there is an atmosphere of 
confidence throughout the country now 
that contrasts markedly with the sink¬ 
ing feeling of a few weeks ago. 7 ’he 
air of crisis is dissipating—and, with 
it, President Thieu’s chances of obtain¬ 
ing the wide special powers he had 
hoped parliament would delegate to 
him for dealing with the emergency. 
The result could be the non-enactment 
of important economic reforms, and 
an early resumption of the futile poli¬ 
tical bickering that was tacitly called 
off when the offensive began. Mr 
'Phieu has failed to rally any signifi¬ 
cant new political support around him, 
as he could easily have done. He thus 
leaves him.self more vulnerable to being 
dumped if the situation should again 
deteriorate. 

The Stockholm conference _ 

The Chinese foiled 

FROM <A SPECIAL CORRESPONDEMT 

Stockholm 

“ When a man knows he is to be hanged 
in a fortnight," said the great Dr 
Jolinson, “ it concentrates his mind 
wonderfully.’’ Whatever the cause, some 
marvellous concentration did occur in 
the closing se.ssions of the two-week 
Ibiited Nations conference on the 
environment which ended in Stockholm 
on June 17th. 

By virtually unanimous votes, with 
only a few abstentions, the national 
delegations j^assed the proposed declara¬ 
tion on the environment and the score 
of detailed points in the action plan 
which had been prepared for the con¬ 
ference in advance. They also proposed 
a permanent secretariat for the environ¬ 
ment within the United Nations system, 
with a small independent bind of 
£40111 to be spent on environmental 
projects over the next five years. All 
these resolutions must now go to the 
PTN’s Cieneral Assembly for ratification 
in the autumn. But the high level of 
con.sensus achieved at Stockholm sends 
them on their way with an almost 
wholly unexpected degree of momen¬ 
tum. After two weeks of apparently 
interminable oratory^ on highly charged 
political subjects—the Vietnam war, 
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Quality not quantity for Mrs Gandhi 


apartheid and a massive Chinese effort 
to stall the whole declaration and 
replace it by a standard denunciation 
of imperialism—the delegations voted 
together. 

The declaration includes the vital 
acceptance of national resfionsibility 
for locally caused pollution that does 
damage to other states. I’he action plan 
is not all relatively innocuous data- 
collecting and monitoring. It includes 
provi.sions for a comprehensive inter- 
. national ban on dumping toxic wastes 
in the oceans, for tightening up inter¬ 
national law on oil pollution at sea, for 
a lo-year moratorium on commercial 
whaling, for the preservation of impor¬ 
tant “ ecosystems "—forests, river 
basins, wetlands—and for the establish¬ 
ment of genetic banks to conserve plant 
and animal .species threatened with 
extinction. The conference has not only 
voted for a secretariat and a fund. It 
has also voted to give them some con¬ 
crete and substantial tasks. 

How did the concentration of minds 
come about? It had, of course, some¬ 
thing to do wit!) the strict limits of 
time set on the proceedings. The 
IJnctad conference at Santiago earlier 
this year sprawled along for six weeks, 
emptying itself and its delegations of 
vital capacity as it crawled through 
interminable sessions. A new Parkin¬ 
son’s Law may be in the making—that 
the output of any international con¬ 
ference is in inverse proportion to the 
amount of time it is allowed to cover. 
A new international code of conference 
behaviour might also be evolved by 
which national delegations make avail¬ 
able in written form the long, detailed 
and laudatory' accounts of their own 
domestic policies and raise in, say, lo 
minutes the issuer of substance they 
wish to discuss. The Stockholm confer¬ 
ence’s .secretariat is reported to have 
reduced by two-thirds the documenta¬ 
tion originally proposed to it. 

But the fact that the Stockliolm 
conference got anywhere at all was 
not simply a matter of time and 



Who will cure most 
European headaches in1980? 


Bvea if you arc not directly interested in the 
pharmaceudcil industry, the prospect of intense 
competitiQn within a given indus^ on an inter- 
nadonal hasis^ Is a prospect of goieral interest 
to the businesi man. More and more, as Burope 
iatefimtes, we shall see such battles, while the 
nadonal giants of various industries integrate 
amongst themselves. And it is important for the 
BttfopM-minded businessman to be able to 
predto the outcome of such contests. They affea 
bis fiiture, directly or indirectly. 

Within nadonal boundaries the detailed 
information which a man nee^, to form his 
bushiess dedaiona, may be Ibund in his chosen 
daily newspaper. But how about the mtaniertofui/ 
infin»Hition"-tfae birdaeye view of a particular 
industry, addng ig the whole of Burope and the 
wofM ? the Ftnandd Times doel not claim to be 


able to tell you more about your own country's 
business than 3rour country *s own leading jcmruals. 
It does claim, however, to tell you more about 
other oountfies* businesses - from pharmaceuti¬ 
cals to steel, from cars to crops-than you may 
find in any other daily newspaper. It also claims a 
very high degree of accuracy, detail and political 
impardality. 

Perh^s these are some of the reasons why, 
according to a recent survey*, 41% of senioi 
management throughout Europe already rate it 
esaendal reading, and why more and more 
international companies find It an important 
adverdsing medium. If you WouM like to ladga 
tho PimmdgI Timaa Ibr youraolf by locdiig 
ua aend you or. any of your eaecutivoa Umt 
coploa ouch ^y for two wooka, tplccoo 
eomploto the ootipon and aand it to ua. 
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management. The delegations dis¬ 
covered that they did in fact share at 
least one common issue—the vulner¬ 
ability of the planet they have to share. 
The really profound rift had been 
ex)f>ected to appear between developed 
and developing states, and this indeed 
is what the Chinese, reopening the 
discussion on the declaration and pin¬ 
ning all blame for pollution and exploi¬ 
tation on imperialism, had hoped to 
exploit and deepen. But they had no 
success. 

Among delegations from the indus¬ 
trialised states there was no tendency 
to deny that appalling poverty in 
shanty-town unemployment is a 
desperate form of pollution. This open¬ 
ness was matched on the side of the 
developing states by the insight that 
it might be pure folly for any pre¬ 
tech nolog ical soc-iety to end up with a 
Manhattan or a Tokyo bay if it could 
possibly do otherwise ; Japan’s official 
and totally uninhibited catalogue of 
its own pollutionary evils helj)ed there. 

The double perception stilled some 
of the fears that developed slates, on 
the excuse of saving the biosphere, were 
sirnp*ly tr\'ing to pre\^ent developing 
states from reaching ultimate—if pol- 
lutive—technological felicity. On the 
contrary, the feeling began to gather 
strength tfiat the rich had made appal¬ 
ling mistakes which the poor might yet 
avoid. Mrs (Jandhi, the only visiting 
prime minister, spoke of what 
unchecked population growth and 
purely material expansion could do to 
destroy the quality of life. The Chinese 
intervention fell into perspective as 
simply playing politics with human sur¬ 
vival. The Chinese took the hint, and 
although diey objected stiongly to part 
of the declaration, especially a section 
on ending nuclear tests, they did not 
block acceptance at the final vote. 

Italy _ 

Will the centre 
hold? _ 

FROM OUR ROME CORRESPONDENT 

Signor Andreotti may have succeeded 
in putting together the government of 
his choice in Italy after all. Since 
tlie Socialists refused to join a five- 
party coalition with the Liberals he has 
fallen hack on a four-party combination 
without the Socialists, but declares that 
the government is open to them sliould 
they later decide to join. The C^hris- 
tian Democrats, tlic Social Democrats, 
the Liberals and the Republicans can 
together muster 3votes out of 630 
in the lower house. In the senate this 
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it's yes, in spite of Saragat 


coalition has a majority of five. To its 
right are the 56 deputies and 2f) sen¬ 
ators of the neo-fascists, who are spoil¬ 
ing for a chance to get a foot in the 
door ; to its le^ft are the Socialists and 
the Communists. 

But the real weakness of the scheme 
lies in the fact that nearly a third of 
the Christian Democrat party itself 
dislikes it. The party's three left-wing 
factions, headed by the foreign minister 
Signor Moro, voted against it in the 
party executive. Signor Moro declares 
openly that an alliance which substi¬ 
tutes the Liberals for the Socialists is 
a step back to the old pre-1963 
centrismo and will close the door for 
years to come to collaboration with 
the Socialists while opening it to 
dangerous infiltrations from the neo- 
fascist right. Signor Moro may refuse 
to sit in such a government. So may the 
minister of labour, Signor Donat Gattin, 
and other members of his faction. 

Signor Forlani, the party secretary, 
has assured the leaders of the other 
parties that there will be no disloyalty 
from his left-wingers. Be that as it may, 
the opposition of the Christian Demo¬ 
crat party’s three left-wing factions is 
the pretext used by the Republican 
party for not entering the government. 
But it has pledged itself to give its 
support in parliament. This ambiva¬ 
lence caused irritation among the pro¬ 
spective allies and put the Social 
Democrats in an awkward position. 
But most of the party was in favour of 
joining the coalition and although 
Signor Saragat, the leader, was against 
it the party agreed on Wednesday to 
come in. 

The veteran Socialist party leader 
Signor Nenni has declared that the 
projected government will be even 
weaker politically in the country than 
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it is in parliament The new govern* 
ment, Signor Nenni insists, will not be 
able to mediate between workers and 
employers in the autumn when wage 
contracts for over 4m workers are to 
be negotiated. 'Fhe Socialists regard 
the proposed government as. one that 
will “ ignore the workers ” and intend 
to oppose it from the outset. When the 
unions’ demands come forward in the 
autumn they will do so even more 
heartily—that is, if the government 
survives until then. 

The subcontinent _ 

It'll take more than 
one meeting _ 

The s.u'bcontinenta:l summit chat opens 
in Simla next Wednesday will almost 
certainly have to be tlie first of a scries. 
The Indians regard it as inconceivable 
that the Pakistanis’ complicated con¬ 
flicts with India, let alone with Bang¬ 
ladesh, can be resolved at one go. Mr 
Bliutto may still come up witli an 
eleventh-hour recognition of Bangla¬ 
desh—periiaj^i at the mass rally he 
has arranged for Monday. If he docs, 
Chen Sheikh Mujib could join the talks 
and negotiations could liegin on the 
central question of the prisoners of 
war. If he does then the summit 
is unlikely to produce much more than 
atmoiTpherics. 

Mrs Ciandhi may well make some 
gesture to strengthen the peace lobby 
in Pakistan. India has already prom¬ 
ised to return another 200 wounded 
prisoners next week.^ Mrs Ciandhi 
might go a step further by releasing 
the relatively few prisoners captured 
on the western front. She might also 
try to persuade Bangladesh to agree 
to the release of 1,600 civilians among 
the 93,000 Pakistanis held in India. 
But the Bengalis would undoubtedly 
demand a quid pro quo from Mr 
Bliutto in the form of the rep)atriation 
of Bengalis from Pakistan. 

One issue which will not be allowed 
to cloud the sunwnit, at least in its 
initial stages, is the Bengali plan to 
try .some 1,500 Pakistani prisoners for 
war crimes. Mrs Gandhi made this 
clear in a press conference in Stock¬ 
holm last week when she denied re¬ 
ports that the >prisoners were about to 
be delivered to Dacca. This week 
Sheikh Mujib insisted again that he 
has every intention of going ahead with 
the trials. But officials have indicated 
that diere might be room for flexibility 
on timing and numbers. Trials of loc^ 
collaborators have already begun in 
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With crti thecompefflion CNOund 
how come Ghcmo Airways 
ore still on top? 



Well, the fact is, if you are going to 
West Africa, there are some solid 
reasons why you should 
travel on Ghana Airways. 

To start with every' 
one of our flights departs 
from London-Heathrow 
Airport. If you are bound 
for Accra, why travel to 
Surrey first. 

Then, we fly the best planes. There is 
no faster, more Icfi'Stretchinfr, more luxurious 
way to get to Accra than by VC jo. And 
remember Ghana Airways alone 
flies the VC 10 to West Africa 
from London Airport. It’s 
still a favourite 
aircraft with every 
passenger we meet. 



With new airlines 
springing up every month, 

Ghana Airways is getting to 
be one of the veterans.To our 
way of thinking, this is a major 
plus. It’s eleven years since we first 
took to the air, and eleven years is a long 
time in the history of passenger flight. 

It means we are a very experienced 
airline.With very experienced LONDOM 
crews. And it’s worth 
mentioning that through 
all the years we’ve been 
operating, 
we've kept an 
unblemished 
international 
flying record. 





There are other ways to7< 
get to the West Coast of 
Africa, of course. But, 
before you go ahead ^ 
and choose one, 
pause for a moment. 

Ghana Airways fly along 
the West Coast by jet — not 
any old jet either but the latest 
Fokker Fellowship — 28. 

If your destination lies inside Ghana, 
nothing could be, 
easier.There is a 
super internal 
service, bus stop- 
style, by Hawker 
Siddely 748 prop jets. 

There’s something else.We wouldn’t 
btJther to mention it, but people keep 
mentioning it to us. It’s the nature of the 
service aboard every Ghana Airways 
aircraft. When a Ghanaian hostess says 
‘Welcome, she really means it. It isn’t a 
matter of training, either. You can’t instil 
genuine warmth into a 
stewardess by training. In 
our ca.se, we’re lucky. It’s a 
national characteristic. 

Did we say there 
were Other ways to get to 
West Africa? Could we 
suggest you do yourself a 
favour? Forget them. 


We make new friends on evety flight, 

12 Old Bond Street, London Wl. Td: 01*499 0201 
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HAMMERSON 

Statement by the Chairman, 

Mr. Sydney Mason 

In his review for the year to 31st December, 1971, 

Mr. Sydney Mason, Chairman of The Hammerson Property 

and Investment Trust Limited, makes the following points: 

RESULTS: 

Group profits before taxation have increased from 
£1,962,029 in 1970 to £2,257,132 in 1971 and net 
profit available for distribution has doubled from 
£538,078 to £1,076,515. The Directors recommend 
a dividend of 25% which, after taking into account 
the 1-for-1 scrip issue during the year, doubles the 
dividend rate when compared with the previous year. 

ASSETS: 

Our property assets at cost at the end of 1971 had 
increased to some £135 million compared with 
£115 million for the previous year and the cost of our 
total property assets including commitments 
amounted to £168 million. 

INVESTMENT PORTFOLIO: 

Our fully completed investment portfolio by the end 
of 1971 had increased to a total of some £50 million 
at cost and in the opinion of the joint managing 
directors had a value at the time when we considered 
the properties to be fully developed of some 
£90 million giving a surplus (after minority interests) 
of some £32 million. 

THE FUTURE: 

The excellent results now shown in the accounts 
represent the culmination of our efforts during the 
1960's and having reached this very significant 
landmark in the Company's affairs we now have to 
progress into the future. I look forward to the con¬ 
tinued growth of the Company over the next decade 
which will arise not only from new acquisitions and 
the completion of developments which are in the 
pipeline but also from the improvement in income 
which will flow from our current investment portfolio 
throughout the world which - I should emphasise in 
these frenetic take-over days - has been created by 
our own efforts and from our own resources and not 
by the dilution of the highly geared equity capital 
of the Company. 


Bwtm&iipley 

eoqxmsiori brings 
increasedpvfits 
andeamings 


Salient features from Mr. Ion Garnett-Orme/s statement. 

Results 

The Consolidated Net Profit for the year 1971/72 increased 
from £573,000 to £745,000. Earnin^js per share rose from 
24p to 30p. This is the largest increase in profit and 
earnings in a single year since the Company was formed. 
These results reflect significant expansion in most areas of 
our business. 

The banking subsidiary achieved a net profit, after tax. 
of £650,000, which is an improvement of 35% on the 
previous year’s figures. 

A Final Dividend of 10 % is recommended to make a 
total for the year of 17 % (1970/71 —15 %). 

Merrill Lynch-Brown Shipley Bank Limited 

An agreement has been reached with Merrill Lynch, 

Pierce, Fenner Ik Smith International Limited to join with 
them in the formation of a new bank to be based in London. 
This new entity, called Merrill Lynch-Brown Shipley Bank 
Ltd., will start operations early this Autumn and will 
conduct a general banking business designed to broaden 
the scope of the international financial services currently 
provided by eac’.h party. 

Prospects 

So far this year the progress shown in the Accounts is 
being well maintained. However, the (economic climate and 
financial scene can and often does change very rapidly so 
that it would be unwise for me to forecast at this stage the 
final results for our current year. Nevertheless I am 
confident that the Management and Staff of the Group will 
take full advantage of any opportunities which may arise. 


Year enrird 31 st Murch 



1970 

1971 

1972 

Total (jross Assets 

£75.1ni 

£79.2ni 

£H3.2m 

£«9.2m 

£l00.6ni 

Net Pr(»fit after Tax 

£0.43m 

£0.5 Im 

£().58m 

£0.57tii 

£0.75tii 

Earnings per share 

18p 

21p 

24p 

24p 

30p 

Rate of Dividend 

12% 

12.42% 

15% 

15% 

17% 


(opies of the Annual lie port, containing the Chainnan's Statement in full, 
obtainable from the Secretarv. 


Brown Shipley Beddings Limited 


litumhil 


THE HMIIIERSini PHOPEIITY i IHVESnEKT TRUST IMTED 


Founders Court, Lothhury, London EC2R THE 
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Bang'ladesh, but the government is 
del'iberately playing them down. At 
least one of the defendants has been 
sentenced death and a politician 
charged v ith participating in the by- 
elections to replace the proscribed 
Awami League received six months* 
hard labour. 

Indians and Pakistanis alone could 
theoretically agree to leave the terri- 
torie.s each captured from the other 
during last Deceruber's war. But even 
this n>ay not be possible, bt'cause it is 
linked with the ticklish problem of 
Kashmir. India has been demanding 
that the ceasefire line in Kashmir be 
“ rationalised *’ to reduce security 
problems for both countries, hut Paki¬ 
stan stands by the UN Security Coun¬ 
cil resolution of December 21st calling 
for a return to postilions “ v/hich fully 
resipect the ceasefire line.” India retorts 
that this line has been permanently 
changed by the war and consequently 
UN authority over it has lapsed. 

Mr Bhutto has 'indicated that he is 
no»t yet ready for substantive negotia¬ 
tions on Kashmir. He is edging toward 
the f>osition diat self-determination for 
Kashmir can be won onfly by the Kash¬ 
miris themselves, thus dissociating 
Pakistan from the struggle. But this 
is a long way from signing away 
claims to Kashmir that have fuelled a 
25-year crusade. Still, some formula 
might be found to allow military dis- 
en^i^gement along the agreed inter¬ 
national fiontier and the current 
ceasefire lines in Kashmir and else¬ 
where. This would not bring the con¬ 


frontation to an end, but it would 
reduce the risk of new border incider'ts. 

Thi.s week’.s most encouraging 
augury^ for a serious summit was 
India’s non-reaction to the increase in 
Pakistan’s defence budget announced 
last weekend (though one explanation 
for the silence in New Delhi is that Mrs 
Gandhi was out of town). This year 
Pakistan will allocate 10 per cent more 
for defence than the undivided country 
did in its la.sft budget. Since the rupee 
was devalued by 57 per cent last 
month, making foreign arms twice as 
expensive, the rise will come nowhere 
near providing a similar level of anna- 
ment—unless Pakistan’s foreign friends 
fill the gap. Saudi Arabia and Libya 
are thought to liave offered help. And 
Mr Nixon is expected to authori.se 
$6oTn in long-term loans for industrial 
spare parts and raw materials later 
this month, although American military 
aid remains suspended. 

Mr Bhutto is thought to want a 
smaller army equipped with greater 
firepower, in the hope that he can save 
money without sacrificing military 
capability. But he evidently does not 
feel strong enough to cut down the 
army now. So the new budget nia,y 
represent a holding operation. It is 
a significant reflection on his priorities 
—and perhaps also on the prospects 
for a lasting peace settlement—'that not 
only has the share of defence in tlte 
country’s reduced gnp gone up from 
5 per cent in 1970-71 to 9 per cent 
today, but it is higher than the total 
allocation for economic development. 


Sri Lanka _ 

Still no money, 
still no jobs _ 

FROM OUR COLOMBO CORRESPONDENT 

“ A new constitution is no magic 
wand,” the prime minister, Mrs Ban- 
daranaike, told her people last week 
as Sri Lanka, once Ceylon, sank a bit 
deeper into its chronic economic crisis. 
A team from the International 
Monetary Fund is in Colombo study¬ 
ing the economy and the government’s 
plans for it. But neither expert eye 
nor microscope is needed to see the 
huge hole in this year's budget. 

An unfinanced gap of 400m rupees 
wa3 n<3t the finance minister’s doing. 
Despite his trotskyist past, Mr Perera 
has always played good housekeeper 
entrusted with a bare cupboard. Ills 
budget was almost perfectly balanced 
until backbenchers forced him to with¬ 
draw many of his revenue proposals, 
such as an increa.se in sugar and flour 
prices. After the bloody insurrection 
of April, 1971. no member of parlia¬ 
ment was prepared to court more 
unpopularity to satisfy Mr Perera’s 
taste for exonomic order. 

I'hc IMF wants Sri Lanka to devalue 
now, although it is, polite enough to 
ask merely for “ meaningful steps.” Mr 
Perera has given it a fimi no and 
prefers instead to put a charge on 
the free ration of 2 lb of rice a month. 
But after failing to persuade back¬ 
benchers to take a sugat-roated pill 
he is not likely to make them swallow 
bitter rice. A further pruning of imports 
is a predictable answer to the foreign 
exchange deficit of 200m rupees which 
has been budgeted for this year. But 
this will mean more consumer 
shortages and industrialists threatening 
retrenchment. And unemployment, now 
standing at 12 per cent, is the govern¬ 
ment’s persistent nightmare. 

It was the perennial shortage of 
jobs, particularly for the thousands 
who are turned out every year by Sri 
Lanka’s free education system, that 
helped to set off last year’s revolt. Two 
weeks ago there was a chilling reminder 
of this continuing threat to political 
stability when 80 prisoners, captured 
during the insurrection, escaped from 
three camps in different parts of the 
island. Only a few have been retaken. 

The jailbreak offered a dramatic 
background to the trial which opened 
on June 12th before a newly estab¬ 
lished tribunal called the criminal 
justice commission. Of the 41 people 
charged as leaders of the proscribed 
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People’s Liberation Front, only four 
are known to the public. They are Mr 
Rohana Wijeweera, allegedly the chief 
of the operation and a graduate of 
Moscow’s Lumumba university, Mr 
Susil Siriwardena, a senior civil servant 
and Oxford graduate, Mr Mahinda 
Wijesekera, a former student president, 
and Mr Samuel Bandaranayake, a 
former member of parliament and 
cousin of the prime minister’s late 
husband. If these four men were typical 
of the insurgents, then the revolt was, 
as suspected, a movement by educated 
young men with a rural background, 
frustrated by an unproductive econo¬ 
mic system and seeking to unseat tlic 
westernised elite that runs it. The 
formal trial which opens in six weeks’ 
time may provide some answers. 

IsiB _ 

Where have all 
the flowers gone ? 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN TOKYO 

The hero of a Kabuki play goes off 
stage on a hana-michi, or “ flowered 
exit.” When he resigned last Saturday 
the Japanese prime minister, Eisaku 
Sato, claimed that he was ending his 
record 7j-year term with an ideal /lana- 
michiy since only the day before he had 
defeated a no-confidence motion in 
parliament. In fact, he trampled all 
over the flowers in his path. Normally 
a master of public relations—to belie 
his conservative image he appeared in 
a tinted shirt and wide necktie—Mr 
Sato .suddenly lost his temper with the 
f)ress. “ I want to speak to the people 
directly,” he declared in full view of 
television cameras. “ I hate biased news¬ 
papers very much. So please, you 
reporters, go away." 

Apart from the bad press this pre¬ 
dictably received, Mr Sato’s retirement 
speech was an anti-climax. He restated 
his reluctance to jump on the China 
bandwagon and insisted again that 
Japan must maintain its alliance with 
the United States. When he sat down 
Mr Sato had tears in his eyes. But 
moments later he was smiling as much 
as his long-suffering colleagues and 
looking forward to taking over the role 
of the cider statesman which has so 
much prestige in Japan. As a symbol of 
this intention, he boarded a bullet train 
on Tuesday for Yamaguchi prefecture, 
his home constituency in western 
Honshu, to spend three days of prayer 
at the graves of his ancestors. For the 
past century this area has been a breed- 
ground of wise old statesmen. 



A tear at the and of term 


Mr Sato’s colleagues continued their 
manoeuvring for the succession, and 
the trade minister, Mr Tanaka, is still 
gaining on his main rival, the foreign 
minister, Mr Fukuda. Although Mr 
Sato himself has implicitly supported 
Mr Fukuda, Mr Tanaka has the sup¬ 
port of more than half of the sizeable 
Sato faction as well as many younger 
members of the other factions in the 
Liberal Democratic party. He is also 
reported to have worked out a deal 
with the other two candidates, Mr 
Ohira and Mr Miki, who are expected 
to trail behind on the first ballot. A 
fifth potential candidate, the flam¬ 
boyant former defence chief, Mr Naka- 
sone, stepped down this week, 
improving Mr Tanaka’s chances still 
further, Mr Nakasone had been urged 
to run by Mr Fukuda’s supporters, who 
calculated that he would take first- 
ballot votes away from Mr Tanaka. 
The remaining four candidates will 
battle it out until July 5th, when the 
Liberal Democratic party holds its 
nominating convention. 

Chile _ 

Papering over 
the cracks _ 

No one should underrate President 
Salvador Allende’s gifts as a political 
fixer. They have helped him to sur¬ 
vive the worst cabinet crisis that he has 
so far had to face. For the moment he 
has managed to please both the Com¬ 
munists and the Socialists, whose feud 
was threatening to tear his left-wing 
coalition apart a couple of weeks ago. 
On the face of it, the Socialists did 
best in the cabinet reshuffle announced 
on June 17th. They now have six 


jobs instead of four, whereas the Com¬ 
munists still have only three and the 
Radicals (w'ho now represent only the 
pro-marxist rump of what was once an 
important liberal party) have dropped 
back to two. 

The Communists did get two of the 
things they have 'been pressing for over 
the past month : ^the sacking of Sr 
Pedro Vuskovic, the minister of the 
economy, and a renewed attempt to 
pursue a dialogue with the apposition 
Christian Democrats. Yet it would be 
very rash indeed to conclude from 
this that Sr AHende has now made up 
his mind to pursue what the Com¬ 
munists want—a “middle strategy” 
that would involve slowing down the 
state takeover of private industries and 
taking tougher action against the 
would-be guerrillas of the Movement 
of the Revolutionary Left, 

Sr Vuskovic—who used to be on 
excellent terms with the Communists 
until they got cold feet when they saw 
that his programme had helped to 
create the biggest balance of payments 
deficit in Chilean history—has been 
replaced by another horse from the 
same stable. Like Sr Vuskovic, the new 
minister of the economy, the Socialist 
Carlos Matus, is a marxist ideologue 
with a Harvard degree and close link.s 
with the UN’s Economic Commission 
for Latin America, He has worked 
closely with Sr Vuskovic in the past 
(and collaborated with him in writing 
a book on economic development) and 
is likely to follow the .same line in the 
future. So is another young StKialist 
with a similar background—Sr Jorge 
Arrate, who was made minister of 
mines. 

I'he appointment of a very sober 
and straitlaced Communist deputy, Sr 
Orlando Millas, as minister of finance 
may provide some sort of counter¬ 
weight to the strong lobby of Socialist 
extremists in the economic ministries. 
But Sr Vuskovic will still be there in 
the background pulling strings. He has 
popped up again as the vice-preridait 
(under Sr Allende) of the executive 
economic council, a job that will make 
him a kind of super-minister with the 
role of banging the heads of the 
economic ministers and corporation 
heads together. 

So what has really changed? Well, 
one of the faces missing from the new 
cabinet is tliat of General Pedro Pala¬ 
cios, the army engineer who was 
formerly minister of mines. The 
general is said to have stepp^ down 
because he had ceased to telieve that 
the participation of the armed forces 
in government was “positive” at this 
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stage. 7 "hi.s may be further proof of the 
reluctance of tfie army chiefs to let 
themselves become too closely identi¬ 
fied with a government caught up in 
an economic crisis. It is doubtful 
whether Chile’s calbinet reshuffle will 
settle anything. Once again, Sr Allende 
has resorted to political horse-trading 
instead of Jiiaking a fundamental choice 
of strategy. 

The Mediterranean _ 

Nobody here but 
us locals 

FROM OOR CAIRO CORRESPONDENT 

The Mediterranean as a se-a of peace is 
a beautiful thought. Its keenest pro¬ 
ponents, from among the 17 littoral 
nations, with their total population of 
a5om, think beyond the obvious local 
conflict between Israel and the Arabs 
to ways and means of cleansing Mare 
Nostrum of the American and Soviet 
fleets and of the fear, symbolised by 
those fleets, of a superj^ower conflict. 
The most stalwart champion of this 
idea is Jugoslavia ; Pre.sident Tito has 
served two public reminders recently 
that with a European security confer¬ 
ence in the offing the Mediterranean 
countries had better make their voices 
heard. And Presidents Boumcdienne of 
Algeria and Bourguiba of Tunisia, 
meeting in Algiers at the end of May, 
have formally called for a Mediter¬ 
ranean conference. 

There has been talk of a prepara¬ 
tory committee which should convene 
some time before the worldwide foreign 
ministers’ conference of non-aligned 
states that is scheduled for Georgetown, 
(myana, in August. But the pro.spec- 
tivc participants are not at all sure 
what their Mediterranean conference 
should be about or, indeed, w^ho should 
be there. The original Jugo.slav idea 
was for a meeting limited to Jugoslavia, 
the seven Arab littoral states, Malta 
and Cyprus ; the emphasis was heavily 
on non-alignment, and Jugoslavia’s 
particular concern was with the 
proximity of the Rus.sian fleet to its 
own shores. 

Tlie stress on non-alignment has been 
eroded by a number of things, not 
least Egypt's treaty of friendship with 
K\iss\a. I'he Rg>/ptians gave evasive 
answers to Jugoslavia’s foreign minister, 
Mr Mirko dVpavac, when he w^as in 
Cairo a cour)]e of months ago promot¬ 
ing the idea of a conference. Although 
^ agreeing with the idea in principle, 
l*they claimed that the American Sixth 
rfflect .sliould not be equated w'ith 


the Soviet Union’s naval presence. So 
the Egyptians go along with the 
Algerians in arguing that the most 
useful function of such a conference 
would be to look for means of tighten¬ 
ing the political and economic links 
between the European Economic Com¬ 
munity and the Arab countries on the 
Mediterranean’s southern shore. 

All this has led to a new, and singu¬ 
larly clumsy, formula to define eligi¬ 
bility. The conference would not be 
non-aligned but would include those 
Mediterranean countries that are ** not 
involved in blocks.” This opens the 
way for attendance by France and 
Spain. Italy, Greece and Turkey are 
barred by their membership of Nato. 
Albania is excluded, perhaps on the 
pretext of its ties with China. And 
nobody has sugge.sted that the Israelis 
should be invited to sit round a table 
with the Arabs. 

The Jugoslavs claim that, when they 
brought the matter up with tlie French, 
they found “ an identity of view.” The 
idea may still be too nebulous to arouse 
strong interest in Paris, but the French 
are clearly not dismissing it out of 
hand, They might even, one day, take 
the show over—and get it going. But 
none of this need worry either the 
Americans or the Russians ; the con¬ 
ference, if or when it takes place, has 
no power to sweep their fleets out of 
the Mediterranean and, indeed, may 
not even he talking of such things. 

_ 

Publish and be 
damned? _ 

The column Mr Mohammed Hussanein 
Heikal writes each Friday for al 
Ahram, the Cairo daily newspaper he 
edits, has long served the purpose of 
a weekly policy statement—with the 
added benefit that, since it is not an 
official policy statement, it ties nobody 
down. When policy changes, so docs 
the tenor of Mr Hcikal’s comments ; 
when there is no policy, and there 
has been virtually no Egyptian foreign 
policy for the past nine months or 
so, Mr Heikal is reduced to wordy 
meandcrings. But his latest contribu¬ 
tion, on June i6th, wa.s incisive: the 
no peace, no war vacuum in which 
Egypt exists, wrote Mr Heikal, is a 
“ crime ” that benefits Israel alone ; 
unless it is soon broken, the credibility 
of Egypt’s leaders, let alone that of 
tlieii Soviet allies, will be destroyed. 

If, that is, there is still credibility 
there for the destruction. Egyptians 



Heikal says it aloud 


have long been saying privately what 
Mr Heikal has now published, and at 
their demonstrations in January the 
students from Cairo university said it 
publicly. The puzzle is why Mr Heikal 
has now joined the chorus that points 
out that the emperor has no clothes. 
The most dramatic explanation is that 
Mr Heikal, having inside information 
that a change in Egypt’s leadership 
is coming sooner rather than later, is 
making a bid to keep himself on the 
winning side. The least dramatic is 
that some sensible person, probably 
Mr Heikal himself, decided that if 
people were to see their own depress¬ 
ing, and mildly seditious, thoughts set 
down in semi-official guise it might 
take the edge off their potentially 
dangerous frustration. 

In between these two theories a 
number of personal factors obtrude. 
Although Mr Heikal’s writing shifts 
with the times, it has never shifted as 
far as the Russians would like and they 
have always suspected him as a major 
influence on the other side. But the 
suggestion in his article that 'Russian 
military aid- to Egypt is useless or, at 
the best, inadequate steps over previous 
self-censored limits, although it faith¬ 
fully reflects the exasperation of 
Egyptians inside and outside the 
government. Two senior fpreign 
ministry officials were suspended for 
the far milder reservations that they 
expressed about the Soviet Union at 
an al Ahram seminar on the Nixon- 
Brezhnev summit. Mr Heikal, drawing 
swords with the foreign minister, Mr 
Murad Ghalib, had unef^rtaken to get 
(Continued on page 43 
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Sir Frederick Delve's advice can help you. 


Sir Frederkrk Delve 7 Who's he 7 

In 1933. when 31. he commanded the Croydon Fire Brigade and was the youngest 
Chief Fire Officer in Great Britain. After the early wartime raids on London he was 
seconded to the Home Office to assist in the planning of the National Fire Service. 

He became Deputy lnspector*in-CNef of the NFS. and later CMef Regional Fire Officer 
of the London Civil Defence (NFS) Region. 

But the war's been over for ages. Has he rested on his laurels ever since 7 
Not likely I After the war. his leadership brought added glory to the London Fire 
Brigade, the largest and most advanced in the world. 

And now 7 

Isn't that enough ? Now. you might think he'd be content to enjoy his retirement, 
but not so. As a director, he takes an active interest in Nu-Swift International Ltd., 
the fire extinguisher manufacturers of £lland. Yorkshire. It was in this capacity that 
he agreed to talk to me about Nu>Swift Multi«Purpose Dry Powder Extinguishers. 




Bir Frederiek Delve, 
C.S.a., M./.FireB. 


Sir Frederick Delve explains why Nu-Swift Stored-Pressure 
Multi-Purpose Dry Powder Extinguishers kill,, with startling 
rapidity, all except a few unusual types of fire, namely those 
involving live electrical equipment above 1,000 volts, carbon 
disulphide, and flammable metals such as magnesium and 
uranium. 



Reported by 
Marjorif Crotothn 


*• mr Fnderick.*' 1 began. '* your Srm Have t>een putUng out Sree 
witb Nu-Bwlft ExUngulgben for many yearn. But now you have 
brought out a new range. Why 7 What le tibe dllTerence between theee 
and eartletr modOla ? ” 

The mixed risk chaHenge 

Hla auwer waa atralght to the point ** The difference le that, aa 
the name impuee. MulU-Purpoae Extlngutahen wiil put out Mveral 
typco of Ore. Becauee of thle. they will aleo deal effectively with 
moat mixed rieke. Tou know what that meane ? *' 

“ Well,” I countered, ” naturally I know what mixed normally 
moaim. 1 mix fogredlente for a cake, or I pick a mixed bunch of 
floweiu from my garden.” 

” Prededly.” commented Sir Fredeiiok. ” Thoee are both good 
analoglea. A Ore. too, can have several Ingredlente. either Intermingled 
aa in a cake, or with varioue rieke efde by aide aa m a bunch of 
flowara. Bo for years the search has gone on for an extlngulaher 
wh1«3h can safely and efficiently deal with theee mlxturea. We don’t 
talk about ingrodtecita In a Ore though, we talk about claeees of 
risk.” 

” And (they all need different types of extlngulaher ? ” 1 aeked. 

The Multi-Purpose answer 

” 'rhey did require different types of extinguisher.” he corrected. 
” But tint any more. Now we have Multi-Purpose Dry Powder 
JAtinguisnera. Mind you, BCK Dry Powder kxunguuners, among others 
In the Nu-Swift rouge, wOl put out certain mixtures, such as 
flammable liquids and eAectrlcal risks. The big problem has been 


to develop an extinguisher which wUlle still dealing efficiently with 
theee flree, would also be effective on meet Glass A Ores.” 

” Class A risks are wood and paper ? ” I volunteered. 

” That's right, and things llks textile-fabrics, hay and straw,” 
he answered. ” Water has always been used to put out this type 
of lire. For a pure Class A risk water should still be used, indeed 
for a deep-seated fire such sis in a bale of wool or a truss or hay, 
mutt be used, beoaues of its flowing properties and its ability to 
penetrate deeply into the turning or smouldering material.” 

'* But water is not suitable for other classes of fire, such as 
petrol ? ” I queried. 

" The relatively small amount in an extinguisher could even make 
them woree. You may hav3 noticed that I uald we had been locking 
for an extinguisher which would safely exllnguish different classes of 
fire ? After all. It’s no use putting out a fire if you could kill your¬ 
self in the process, is It ? Water on some flammable liquid flres could 
create an explosive situation, in more ways than one ! ” 

I considered what 1 had been told, then asked, ” May we re-cap ? 
On the one hand we have water, which will put out wood, for 
Instance, but not petrol. On the other band we have BCE powder 
and other extinguishing agents which will put out petrol etc, but 
not wood.” 

” That's perhaps an over-simplification.” said Sir Frederick. ” but 
broadly speaking, you’ve got the idea. Right then, that's the problem, 
and the answer is ' MuUl-A' Powder In Nu-Swlft Multi-Purpose 
Dry Powder Extinguishers.” 

The proof of the pudding 

” I'm sorry to bo sceptical.'^ I ventured, ” but I can’t see why 
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you eaa put out a wood lire with one kind of powder and not 
with another." 

" Don't apologlae," aald my mentor kindly. " I agree it does 
take a lot of believing. Wlmt would eonvince you ? " 

" Well," I eald hesitantly. " What would really convince me 
would be to put out a fire myself, but I don’t think I could/' 

" Of course you could," he laughed. " You know, it wouldn't be 
you putting the fire out, It would be the extingutatier. WUl you 
be a sport and try ?" 

" All right." 1 said, feeling like Daniel being led to the lions' den. 
Almost too quickly for me. arrangements were completed, and we 
made our way to the demonstration ground. 

There my fire confronted me. It looked a little like a model of 
a block of flats surrounded by a wide moat of paraffin, but 1 was 
told that the wooden structure wae commonly known as a crib. 126 
pieces Of wood were used to miiia the crvo, and the tray m whicn 
It stood on four brtcks contained b gallons (23 utree) of paraffin. 

A 12 kg (26 lb.) Multi-Purpose Dry Powder Extinguisher, Model 
i826X, was put Into my suddenly nerveless hands, but I was told 
not to operate It until given the word. Then h a pint (1 litre) at 
petrol was poured over the crib and a lighted match was thrown 
on. Whoosh ! Up the flames shot but eUU I teas not taiowed to 
attack. A minute and a half passed, which seemed like an hour 
to me, with the flames leaping up 10 to 12 feet (3-3.7 metres) In 
front of mo, and clouds of smoke billowing into the air. By now 
the timber was well alight, as wsll as the paraffin. 

" Now ! " the command was given at last. " Will the thing work 7 " 
X wondered as 1 presaed the knob, and of course it did. immediately 
the powder cloud hit the Are my nervous fears evaporated, and I 
wielded my extinguisher with confidence. Nor was the confidence 
misplaced 

incredibly, in only three eeeonde the worst of the flames wsre 
subdued. Now I found myself, without waiting for Instructions, 
moving round the lire and attacking the burning wood from all sides, 
and also sweeping the flames from the blazing liquid. Then came the great 
moment when the last remnant of fire disappeared under the powder’s 
onslaught, and 1 was left with plenty of powder still In the extlnguliftier. 
But that was not all. To my surprise, the charred wood was cool 
enough for me to hold In my bare hands. 

" Well done ! " exclaimed Sir Frederick, but I couldn't accept pmlse 
that should rightly go to the extinguisher. " Marvellous, marvellous ! " 
J enthused. " It’s as you said—^It's the extinguisher that puts out the 
lire, not the operator. But tell me, why will this extinguisher put 
out a wood Are while the earlier powder modela will not T " 

The how and why of' Multi-A' powder 

" Because the basic constituents of the powder 
are quite different," he answered. "Forgive me If 
I seem to be lecturing, but the best way to bring 
out the differenee between the two types of powder 
Is to explain flret how they are alike. 

" This Is In their effect on Classes B and C 
flms (flammable liquids and gaoss). Such Arcs 
continue to blase because of a chain reaction from 
one burning molecule to the next. Dry Powder 
iDatmcttisheru interrupt this chain reacuon by pro¬ 
jecting Into the flame myriads of fine particlee. 

These partleles, to put it simply, prevent sufficient 
oxygen from combining with the combustible material 
to support Are." 

" And this does not apply to Ares Involving wood, 
etc. ? " I asked. 

" Tss, partly It does," replied Sir Frederick. 

" That is why BCE powder appeore to extlnguleli 
Class A flres. Indssd it often tom extinguish sur/aoe 
Class A flrsa or, la other words, firss caught In the 
very eariy stages harore there am any hot embers. 

Ill Claes A flme, however, them am two different 
typee of oombuetlon/' 


How does wood bum ? 

" Liet’s think about the wooden crib lire you extinguished. When 
wood is heated, it gives off gases. At first it is these that bum, 
and not the solid wood itself. Powder extinguishes these burning 
gases in much the same way as it •extinguishes CMsses B and C fires. 
But there is another element In a Class A fire, and that is the 
glowing solid carbon msldue. This you can perhaps think of as very 
hot charcoal embers 

" Now. on reaching the fire. ‘ Multi-A ' powder forms a coating 
(or crust) round the red*hot embers, and so 'seals' the surfaces." 

Effect of encrustation 

" You're with me so far 7 " he asked. 

" Oh yes." I assured him, " that's quite easy to underetand." 

" Right," he continued, " now let's consider what this means In 
terms of firs extinguishment, The coating of ' Multi-A' powder 
extinguishes the glowing embers by physical and chemical reactions. 
As a result, the formation of flammable gases is stopped, so that 
no flames re-appear after the discharge of powder flnlahes. 

" This ability to seal the wood surfaces is not possessed by BCE 
powders, so that flammable gases oontinue to be evolved. When 
discharge of the poa'der Is arrested, these flammable gases can be 
re-Ignlted by the hot embers. As a result, a Are which appears to 
be out can flam up again and quickly become as bad as before, or 
worse. 

" Believe me, If you are likely to ezperienee flres Involving mixed 
risks, you can't do better than to install Multi-Purpose Dry Powder 
Extinguishers." 

Powder not hannfui 

" I do agree," I said, " but answer one last question. If, when 
I used the extinguisher, 1 had misdirected the powder and scored 
a bull's-eye on you. would it have harmed you 7 " 

" Well, Z wouldn’t welcome a mouthful," chuckled Sir Frederick, 
" but no, the powder Is not harmful. Naturally if you got some in 
your eye, you would wash it out, as you would any foreign body. 
If you swallowed some, well, you clean your teeth, don't you ? The 
chief Ingredient of * Multi-A ' powder Is also present in toothpaste. 
And, in fact, in several foods." 

" That’s very massurlng," 1 told him, " as is the whole Multi¬ 
purpose story. I now feel that I have the answer to any fire fighting 
problem 1 am likely to encounter. House and car flres are my chief 
risks, but I’m sure I should feel the eame whatever the size or 
nature of my fire risk, even If I were an Industrialist rasponstble for 
a huge factory or a director of a oattonal or local enterprise," 
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Continued from page 36 
the two men reinstated. And in this 
he is expected to be successful. At 
the same time he may have drawn on 
to his own head the full fire of Mos¬ 
cow’s demand for exemplary retribu¬ 
tion. 

Whatever his motive, and it could 
be more courageous than it is fashion¬ 
able to credit him with, Mr Heikal has 
expressed the truth as most Egyptians 
see it. It is equally in line with Egypt’s 
present frustrations that he diagnosed 
the disease without prescribing the 
cure. 

Ethiopia _ 

Traveller from an 
antique land _ 

It is 37 years since Emperor Haile 
Selassie paid Britain the compliment 
of seeking refuge here after the Italian 
occupation of Ethiopia. He has been 
here again this week, and went to the 
Garter service at Windsor on Monday. 
His country has changed a great deal 
in a third of a century, but the problem 
of making sure of a smooth succession 
when he leaves the scene is still 
unsolved. 

Ethiopia’s economy is at last picking 
up ; it has built up a friendly relation¬ 
ship with both cast and west that is 
almost unique ; and it remains at the 
centre of inter-African affairs. But the 
emperor himself concentrates too 
exclusively on foreign affairs, including 
the sessions of the Organisation of 
African Unity and the recent meeting 
of the United Nations’ Security 
Council in Addis Ababa. He is over¬ 
much abroad—12 foreign visits in the 
past year alone, whereas Queen 
Elizabeth has been content with 25 
state visits during her 20-year reign. 

So long as the emperor is in full 
possession of his faculties, these pro¬ 
longed absences will not endanger the 
regime. In the attempted coup of i960 
it was the army, not the pampered 
Imperial Guard, that safeguarded the 
throne, and the army maintains that 
.suppiort for the time being. But there 
arc other risks. Last year a daring 
attempt was made by Eritrean dissi¬ 
dents to run a railway truck loaded 
with dynamite into the Massawa docks 
when the emperor was on a tour of 
inspection there. Then a rotor blade 
came off a helicopter with Haile 
Selassie and the heir to the throne on 
board as it took off during a heavy 
hailstorm ; luckily neither was hurt. 

Although he has been asked to be 
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more careful of himself—and to refrain 
from taking the crown prince with him 
in precarious vehicles—the emperor 
continues the practice. He also makes 
little preparation for something going 
wrong when he is out of the country. 
Tf father and son had perished on 
March 13th last ycai the succession 
to the throne, and indeed quite possibly 
the integrity of the state, would have 
been in jeopardy. Although the 
emperor has designated the crown 
prince as his heir it would not neces¬ 
sarily follow that the latter’s son would 
step into his shoes. 


' ' 48 ; 

It can also be asked whether Haile; 
Selassie gives enough attention to the 
country’s domestic problems. He must ; 
know that many of his ministers arc \ 
widely regarded as a corrupt clique. He 
certainly realises the seething frustra¬ 
tion among younger Ethiopians over ' 
the continuance in power of the “ old 
gang.” T he lower house of parliament 
has on occasion successfully opposed, 
bills passed to it for rubber-stamping ; 
but that is not progress, it is merely 
the prevention of retrogression in what 
should be a much more rapidly 
advancing country. Worse, the impres¬ 
sion is given that Haile Selassie regards 
the Ethiopia that is so much his crea- , 
tion as a plaything to be discarded at 
his death. He has adapted Irmself to 
the needs of his country before—the 
length of his rule, and his great 
prestige, are evidence of that—and the 
question is whether he will be able to 
do it again. 

Questions like this are increa.singly 
being voiced in Ethiopia and among 
friends of Ethiopia abroad who wonder 
whether Haile Selassie indeed regards 
the present system as adequate. There 
is little provision for its evolution. Yet 
it is certain that it is not a system which 
could be long maintained under a suc¬ 
cessor not having the emperor’s 
immense, and very personal, prestige— 
at least not without a major change > 
in the supporting cast which will be 
needed to govern the country under his 
successor. 


No Pole vault 

FROM OUR EAST EUROPE CORRESPONDENT 

It can be argued that the Poles have 
a rather special interest in preventing 
hijacking and that, no doubt, is why 
they arc rather good at it. This corres¬ 
pondent recently made three internal 
flights on the Polish airline Lot. One 
was the day after last month’s massacre 
at Lydda airport, another a day after 
some Czech hijackers had shot and 
killed a plane’s captain in mid-flight. 
Rarely, since violence invaded the world 
of civil aviation, has your correspondent 
felt safer. 

It is astonishing how rapidly 100 
passengers can get in and out of an 
Ilyushin airliner when unencumbered 
by handbags, briefcases, miscellaneous 
parcels, folding baby-carts, bottles of 
whisky, dog baskets and the other 
impedimenta that normally clutter up 
aircraft cabins. Tickets are issued only 
on production of an identity card or— 
for foreigners—a passport and, as a 
crosscheck, bear both the tmvcller’s 


name and his date of birth. All hand 
baggage is labelled and stowed neatly 
and securely in w'rc cagc.s. Women arc 
given paper carrieis in which to put 
ihcir “ essentials ” before surrendering 
their handbags. Tickets and identity 
documents arc then checked several 
times before boarding, and passengers 
pass uninterrupted—unless the bell sud¬ 
denly starts clanging—through an elec¬ 
tronic booth. 

As an extra insurance most flights have 
a large cabin crew ; and the Ilyushin 
iS from Wroclaw to Warsaw carried 
a Aight deck crew of five men, some of ' 
whom may have been pilots under route ' 
instruction, but others of whom were 
clearly there to deter attacks on the 
aircraft commander. On my flight in an 
Antonov 248 from Warsaw to Sacaectn ‘ 
the stewardess had no means of com¬ 
municating with the cockpit. This is 
probably why there is no known CaM 
of a genuine political refugee—as 
distinct from wanted* crimuu&, tax 
ev’aders and nuts—choosing hijackbg as 
a means of escape from Poland. 
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Since midnight on Monday all ships 
and aircraft have been warned to stay 
very clear of Mururoa atoll in the 
Pacific^ where France says it means to 
o ahead with its nuclear tests 
espite all the protests. The delay 
seems to have been caused by a 
Canadian yacht that has deliberately 
sailed into the danger zone, and some 
Australians who plan to parachute 
into the area. But the French 
minister of the environment called the 
resolution sponsored by New Zealand 
and Peru at the Stockholm conference 
which condemned nuclear tests ** a 
waste of the conference’s time.” French 
officials claim that the explosions will 
be small and clean, and it is true 
that a small weapon exploded high 
enough creates little radioactivity. But 
then France badly needs tests, clean or 
dirty, to develop a thermonuclear war¬ 
head—without which its nuclear 
deterrent, the force de dissuasion^ 
remains markedly incomplete. 

France has one nuclear submarine 
in service at the moment, the Redout- 
able, but it carries fission weapons, not 
thermonuclear ones. The range of its 
missiles is so short that it has to sail 
some way east of Brest (as far as 
Norway or the eastern Mediterranean) 
before it can be really in range of 
Russia. T'he present French missiles 
travel only 1,560 miles ; even when 
this is stretched to nearly 1,900 in the 
next three submarines to built it 


will still be short of the 3,000-milc 
range of Britain’s latest Polaris missiles. 
The aim is to have five Redoutable- 
class submarines in service by ,1978, 
each with the slightly longer-range 
missiles and with mermonuclear war¬ 
heads. Hence these tests. Until then, 
the deterrent will depend largely on 
18 land-based missiles in Upper Pro¬ 
vence, which even in their imitation- 
American silos are highly vulnerable, 
and 36 nuclear-armed Mirage IVA 
jets. Since the Mirages are dependent 
on refuelling in mid-flight very few 
could get through to Russia. 

The French seem to have overcome 
most of the problems associated with a 
nuclear submarine force. They have 
apparently mastered the inertial guid¬ 
ance system (which docs not nerf to 
refer to any external source and there¬ 
fore mitigates the risk of detection) and 
are on the verge of setting up workable 
very low frequency command and 
control links at Rosnay in central 
France and Pencran next to Brest. 
The trouble is that France’s 
submarine force may not arrive 
in regular service—that is, with 
enough vessels to enable at least one 
to be on patrol all the time—until the 
late 1970s, when they will be becoming 
obsolete. It is unlikely that France will 
keep to its theoretical timetable of three 
submarines in service by the end of 
1974. was nearly five years between 
the launching of the Redoutable and 



its first operational patrol in Januaiy 
this year —Irom which it retun^ 
suspiciously early. 

Squeezing the services 

The remarkable thing about the French 
nuclear deterrent is how all the costs 
of developing it from scratch have been 
paid for in defence budgets which have 
formed a steadily declining proportion 
of the national income. Between 1967 
and 1970 France’s defence budgets have 
shrunk from 5 per cent to 4 per cent 
of its gross national product. This year 
the figure is down to 3.15 per cent of 
gnp, which is equivalent to just under 
4 per cent on the British method of 
calculation. The capital and operating 
costs of the nuclear deterrent, although 
lower than they were, still eat up an 
enormous slice of the total defence 
budget—nearly a fifth in 1971, com¬ 
part with less than a thirtieth in 
Britain’s case. But then Britain bought 
American and paid its nuclear bill 
earlier in the 1960s. 

The real sufferers in France’s drive 
towards nuclear independence have 
been its conventional forces. M. Michel 
Debr£, France’s defence minister and 
standard-bearer of much that de Gaulle 
stood for, has made savings by trying 
to peg wages and reduce the number 
of regulars in uniform. But it has 
proved less politically damaging to 
spread the jam thinner and slow down 
the Issue of modem equipment to all 
three services. For instance, the first 
Loi-Programme for the jirmy—its five- 
year defence plan for 1960-65— 
budgeted for five mechanised divisions. 
The second, for 1965-70, admitted that 
only three divisions could be fully 
modernised and of those only two are 
as yet properly equipped. This has left 
the French army, the largest in western 
Europe, badly underequipped. The 
main French battle tanks, the AMX- 
30s, are as good as any. But there are 
too few of them ; the west Germans 
have three times as many tanks, and 
the British army in Germany alone has 
as many as the entii^. French army. 

The navy and air force have not 
fared much better. Two vtm ago the 
navy’s chief of staffs Admiral Patou, 
resided in protest at the raw deal the 
navy was getting, apart from those 
nuclear submarines. The air force has 
less cause for complaint, but some 
officers still claim that export orders 
for aircraft get priority over their own 
requirements. 

Yet the services seem detciinined not 
to take these financial constraints lying 
down. This year the navy has produce^ 
a plan which would give it two aircraft* 
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carriers, two helicopter-carriers and 
some 30 frigates by 1987. That is the 
sort of multi-role force the British navy 
has been fighting a losing battle to 
keep. Astonishingly, in such an 
un-seaminded nation, the government 
has accepted the navy’s pbn ; and it 
is hard to see how M. Debr£ can fail 
to accept equally ambitious plans from 
the army and air force. So the idea of 
paring defence spending down to 3 per 
cent of gnp by 1975 unreal. 

The protected anachronism 

France is the only nuclear country left 
which still believes in massive nuclear 
retaliation. It has little patience with 
the Nato doctrine of flexible response. 
The French view has moderated since 
the middle 1960s, when General Ailleret 
enunciated the strategy of tons azimuts 
—^'defence against all points of the 
compass,” meaning America as much as 
Russia. That high-water mark of 
gaullist nuclear policy has been des¬ 
cribed as “ more spleen than strategy,” 
France now admits that it does not 
have enough missiles, and the missiles 
do not have enough range, to direct 
its nuclear policy towards toth America 
and Russia e\'en if it wanted to. And 
it is now equipping itself with the 
Pluton tactical nuclear missile, which 
should theoretically make its nuclear 
strata more flexible—^although the 
reason for Pluton seems to be as much 
to give the French army a piece of 
the action as to give the French presi¬ 
dent more time to .cflect before firing 
his strategic nuclear weapons. 

The irony is that France can afford 
this all-or-nothing line because, 
although it scorns Nato, it can none 
the less shelter behind Nato’s front line 
in Germany. It can therefore argue, as 
General Ailleret put it, that ” the con¬ 
ventional forces—infantry, air force, 
tanks, artillery—of a nuclear army 
have no other job but to cover, take 
advantage of and bring to a conclusion 
atomic battles.” They are not designed, 
as the Nato forces are, to fight off the 
first attack and so provide a delay 
during which an attacker can be 
persuaded by the nuclear deterrent to 
think better of what he is doing. 

Mopping up for the nuclear force is 
also one of the main tasks expected of 
France’s exceptionally lai^e territorial 
army—the body known as the Dtfence 
Op^rationelle du Territoirc (DOT). 
France differs from most other Euro¬ 
pean countries in having a large 
number of regular trc»ps, 61,000, 
organised in military districts inside 
France itself. The district commanders 
work closely with the prefects—the 



local representatives of the central 
government—and other elements of the 
civil power, notably the 63,000-stroiig 
gendarmerie. And this is only a 
skeleton which can be fleshed out by 
mobilisation. 

French forces have not been inte¬ 
grated with Nato’s since de Gaulle 
withdrew from the military side of the 
alliance in 1966. But France never 

completely broke off contacts with 

Shape (Supreme Headquarters Allied 
Powers Europe). There is still a French 
military liaison mission. And France 
still plays a part in 10 Nato agencies. 
The most important are Nato’s air early 
warning system, without which the 
French Mirages and land missiles 

would be caught napping; the 
operation of oil pipelines which run 
across France to Nato forces m 
Germany; and the Nato anti¬ 

submarine warfare research centre at 
La Speria in Italy. Three Nato 

agencies still have their headquarters 
on French soil. At one time it looked as 
if the French were going to be sticky 
about panting overflying rights to 
Nato aircraft. But now flights are 
cleared almost as a formality on a 
yearly basis. 

The French attitude to Nato remains 
selective. But the number of exercises 
held in conjunction with Nato has 
increased, largely as a result of rep¬ 
resentations made to de Gaulle by the 
French diiefs of staff after the invasion 
of Czechoslovakia In 1968. In last 
summer’s French manoeuvres the air 
forces of six Nato countries represented 
the enemy ” and the French air force 


defended the country against them. 
French admirals have actually com¬ 
manded joint Nato exercises in the 
Mediterranean, 'fhe navy was the first 
of the French services to be withdrawn 
from Nato, in 1959, because it was 
the one that drew least attention ; now 
it is proving the easiest one to put back 
for the same reason. There is a con¬ 
tinuing two-way flow of information 
between the French navy m the western 
Mediterranean and the American Sixth 
Fleet and other Nato units. Last 
November the American, British, 
Dutch and Italian navies took part in 
amphibious landings on France’s 
Corsica. 

Joint manoeuvres on land arc still a 
trickier business But the two French 
divisions in Germany do discreet exer¬ 
cises with the Americans, The links 
between local commanders are very 
strong, and the more that can be done 
together without having to get permis:^ 
sion from M. Debre’s office in Paris 
the better French officers like it. 

Nato lacks two things from Franc^ 
One is a public commitment to fight if 
Nato fights. The other is the ability 
to use French forces to plug weak sp^ts 
in Nato’s front line. France’s two divi¬ 
sions in Germany could, with advantage 
to Nato, be moved farther east and 
farther north to where British forces 
have the flat north German plain to 
defend. But that would probably mean 
complete French reintegration into 
Nato. And, whether M. D^r6 or scmie- 
one else is defence minister, that still 
looks very unlikely. France is interested 
only in its own defence. 
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When important to you to loww whatls 

happening intemationaRx you want to know 
while it% impoilanL 


Today, when the President of the United 
States or other leading world figure 
makes a move, it very often has global 
implications. 

And an impact on investments 
everywhere. 

So if you’re at all involved in money or 
securities markets, you really can’t do 
without an international bank. 

Like the Bank of New York. 

And because our involvement with 
international business goes back almost 
two centuries, we have a good deal of 


experience to offer. 

Our f u 11 -service London office, worki ng 
closely with our Head Office on Wall 
Street and correspondent banks in 
almost every major country, keeps a 
constant eye on important international 
events and their effect on the business 
scene. 

So when it’s important to you to know 
what’s happening internationally the 
Bank of New York will tell you—while it’s 
important. Just the way we’ve always 
done—since 1784. 



The Bank Of New The bank that managed tnone^ 

London Otfico 147 Leadenhall Street. London E.C.3 Telephone: 283-5011 Telex 884501/884602 
Cables Lonbankone London E C 3 Mam Ot/ice 48 Watt jBtreet. New York. N,Y 10016 
Incorporated with limited liability m the State dt N.Y USA 
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McGovern's next task 


Washington, DC 



Senator George McGovern wound up 
the Democratic party’s scries of 
presidential primary elections with a 
sweeping victory on Tuesday in New 
York State. On this occasion he was 
not confronting Senator Humphrey in 
any direct way, but in some big and 
middle-sized towns he did have to fight 
the entrenched Democratic party 
machines and he defeated them almost 
everywhere, In Buffalo, for instance, 
•the local leader is Mr Joe Crangle, 
who is also Democratic chairman for 
the state. The candidates for delegate 
who were put on the ballot by Mr 
Crangle were pledged long ago to vote 
for ^nator Muskie at the national 
convention if they were elected, though 
little was said a'bout Mr Muskie in the 
primary campaigns. Their advantage 
was that they were the well-known 
names in local politics, while the 
McGovern candidates were not. Mr 
Crangle’s machine failed to get out the 
vote and his candidates were beaten. 
Mr McGovern’s staff is now seeking a 
reconciliation with Mr Crangle, whose 
support will be needed against Mr 
Nixon in the general election in the 
autumn. Only in Albany did the local 
machine prevail against Mr McGovern. 

The result is ^at, out of the 237 
candidates for delegate to the national 
convention who were pledged to Mr 
McGovern, stab were elected. The state 
Democratic committee meets this week¬ 
end to choose another 30 delegates 
to complete New Ybrk*s total of 278, 
the largest delegation to the conven¬ 
tion. It is likely that Mr McGovern 
will get not less than 25 of those, 
making perhaps 251 from New York 
instead m the 200 or so tiiat most 
peoirie expected. With New York 
included, a conservative calculation of 
his pledged delegate stren^^ now 
comes to 1,320 and a {faction. Hie 
magic ntunlber, the majority of votes 


at the convention, is 1,509 and he is, 
at the very outside, 189 sliort of it: a 
few small state conventions may nar¬ 
row the gap a little more this weekend. 
It is hard to see how Mr McGovern 
can fail to be nominated on the first 
ballot at Miami Beach on July 12th. 

At roughly this point in the Demo¬ 
cratic presideritial campaign four years 
ago tlie first challenger to the 
established party leadership, Senator 
Eugene McCarthy, had collected 
about 600 delegates, or half the 
number that Senator McGovern now 
has. The second challenger, Senator 
Robert Kennedy, had been shot dead. 
The nomination went <to the then Vice 
President, Mr Hubert Humphrey, who 
had not fought any primary elections 
at all but whom the party establish¬ 
ment supported. 

Where the party’s establishment— 
the Democratic state chairman, the 
governors and mayors and members 
of Congress—^were able to stop Mr 
McCarthy they have, almost to a 
certainty, failed to stop Mr McGovern. 
In part this is because Mr McGk>vem’s 
determination to get the nomination, 
and if humanly possible the Presidency, 
is enormously greater than was Senator 
McCarthy’s. The McCarthy insurgents 
pointed the way in 1968 and not merely 
by the manner in which they mobi¬ 
lised for work in the precincts in the 
primary campaigns. They also showed 
how a determined group could take 
over a party meeting or a local con¬ 
vention. The McGovern insurgents 
have done the same thing in a vastly 
more systematic way. 

Mr McGovern was chainnan of the 
commission to reform the party’s rules 
which was called into existence by the 
Democratic convention in 1968. Under 
his guidance <tbe commission ruM out 
many time-honoured dodges by which 
the party’s el^^ors had Imn accustomed 



The winner 


to maintain continuity. Mr McCiovem 
was personally determined that the 
reforms should be far-reaching: “ I ' 
do not ever again want to see a con¬ 
vention like the one in 1968^” he said. 
'Fhe commission’s report came out in 
February, 1970, and the Democratic , 
National Committee made it the basis 
for the 1972 convention—the basis, . 
that is, on which the legitimacy <rf v; 
delegates can be challenged. One \ 
ground for challenge, the failure of a 
delegation to reflect reasonably closely, , 
by race, age and sex, the composition . 
of the party’s voters in the state from 
which the delegation comes, was ruled 
invalid by a federal court this week in 
respect of Mayor Daley’s contingent of ^ 
the Illinois delegation. A higher court 
then reversed the first court’s ruling/ 
but the litigation is not over. 

Mr McGovern’s preparations for . 
running for the Presidency began not 
long after he relinquished the chair^ 
inanship of the reform commission, but 
not many people then thought of him 
as a formidable candidate or antici¬ 
pated what followed.* In the event his 
supporters, have used the McGovern 
rules to remove control of the national 
convention from the men who have 
usually exercised it, the party leaders 
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in the states and cities. 

While it is a little early to say what 
the composition of the convention will 
he after all the credentials challenges 
have' been fought out, it looks as if 
about four-fifths of the delegates will 
be attending a national party con¬ 
vention for the first time. Another 
effecit is that state governors, senators, 
congressmen and mayors will be 
found sitting comfortably in .the guest 
galleries instead of being packed onto 
the floor of the hall. The trade unions, 
which so often do so much of the actual 
work for a Democratic presidential 
candidate, arc also going to be under¬ 
represented at the convention. 

While the right to clu>ose among 
presidential candidates has thus shifted 
to realms unirod by professional 
political feel, much of .the power and 
influence over the conduct of public 
business, and possibly over the outcome 
of the presidential contest in the 
autumn, remain where they always 
were—in Congress, in the law offices 
and banks, in governors’ mansions, 
state capkols and city halls, in the 
hands of those same middle-aged 
white males whom the McGovern rules 
have put out of fashion. 

Mr McGovern, a quiet man himself, 
could not have got where he is without 
a lot of china being broken, but now 
he has to damp down the uproar and 
soothe the bruised feelings if his party's 
nomination is to be worth having. As 
he found when he interrupted his cam¬ 
paign in California to visit the Demo¬ 
cratic governors at a meeting in 
Houston, Texas, bruised feelings find 
their outward expression in fears that 
he will bring electoral disa.s.ter on the 
entire Democratic party in November 
and in derisive questioning of the 
policies that he is associated with. Some 
of these are not exactly his policies but 
there are legitimate grounds for 
question in the arithmetic of his scheme 
for an income supplement and in the 
solidity of the budget savings which he 
proposes—$28 billion a year in income 
tax reforms, billion in defence cuts 
—to pay for his social improvements. 

Mr McCiovern has said often enough 
that his policies are not graven in 
stone and of course they are not. The 
exception is .the termination of any 
further American part in the war in 
Indochina, on wiiich he refuses to 
budge a millinieire. If, however, he 
shows too easy a readiness to compro¬ 
mise on his domestic policies he runs 
two kinds of risk. Solid men like 
Senator Muskie, who has some dele- 
whom Mr McGovern would like 
see on his side, and Governor 
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Gilligan of Ohio, who is a natural 
McGovern supporter still pessimisti¬ 
cally holding aloof, are liable ito con¬ 
clude that he is a lightweight without 
real opinions. Young enthusiasts and 
intellectual sympathisers are exposed to 
the fear that tlie quality that inspires 
their devotion, the quality of being 
different from ordinary politicians, may 
prove illusory as Mr McGovern comes 
closer to grasping powrer. So a large 
task of reconciling opposites looms up 
before him. To suppose that he has 
not anticipated it would be to under¬ 
rate his entire performance so far, but 
large the ta.sk certainly is. 

Senator Edward Kennedy intro¬ 
duced a surprise into the Democratic 
contest last week by conceding to the 
correspondent of the Boston Globe that 


Waiting for God 

Once it was music which brought the 
young out in their thousands. Now it 
is CJod. Last week over 100,000 ardent 
crusaders swarmed into Texas for a 
week of festivities which were a cross 
between a boy scout jamboree, a rock 
festival and a revivalist meeting. The 
faithful, almost entirely white, middle- 
class schoolchildren and .students, came 
to learn how to convert the whole 
world to Jesus by 1980. For this they 
paid $25 each to attend seminars on 
such subjects as sexual morality and 
“ how to live with your parents," to 
hear a star cast of preachers which 
included the Reverend Billy Graham, 
to cheer and yell slogans for Jesus— 
" two bits, four bits, six bits, a dollar. 
All for Jesus stand up and holler "— 
and to listen to rock music played by 
the Armageddon Experience. It was all 
good clean fun. There were no drugs and 
no violence and the Dallas police were 
happy to And that for a change the 
young regarded them as friends and 
potential converts rather than as pigs. 

Explo ’72—the name was chosen to 
suggest a spiritual explosion—was the 
biggest evangelical training camp ever 
held in America. It was a highly 
efficient, well-planned and well-financed 
occasion. Mr Bill Bright, a businessman 
from California who founded an organ¬ 
isation called Campus Crusade 20 years 
ago, ha.s been planning the festival for 
three years; it has cosf $2.7m. But Mr 
Bright has still more ambitious plans. 
He hopes to increase his staff of 2,000 
to 10,000 by 1976. By then he wants 
5 m \x)lunteers in his Great Commission 
Army and to have crusade missions in 
all countries of the world. Everyone 
who attended the rally is now expected 
to recruit five more crusaders. 

The Jesus Movement, which is the 
name for the sudden interest in 
Christianity among the young, has sur- 
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he might indeed consider being the 
candidate for Vice President with Mr 
McGovern as the presidential candi* 
date. However, he has now once again 
denied flatly that he will be a candi¬ 
date for any office this year. And 
when Mr McGovern gets the 
nomination he wiM make his own 
decision about whom he wants as an 
associate. The name of Kennedy would 
bring him a compelling popular appeal, 
hard to lesist. Governor Reubin Askew 
of Florida has often been mentioned 
as the kind of alternative choice that 
would reassure the older voters and 
give Mr McGovern a fighting chance 
in the southern states. He is unlikely 
to choose a nonentity who could be 
guaranteed not to offer him com¬ 
petition. He has no need to fear a rival. 


faced in numerous different forms. The 
very respectable, short-haired enthu- 
.siasts who gathered at Dallas were at 
pains to dissociate themselves from the 
long-haired, unconventional Jesus Freaks 
and Children of God; many of these, 
substituting God for drugs, have dropped 
out of university or have run away from 
home. But the new fundamentalists 
have much in common. In contrast to 
the traditional churches, most of which 
arc actively involved in current social 
and political problems, the newcomers 
have withdrawn into their own spiritual 
isolation. Rather than worry about the 
war in Vietnam, racial tensions or 
poverty, they quote chunks of^thc Bible, 
clock up large numbers ol conversions 
and wait enthusiasticany for the Second 
Coming. 
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1foia vmft find our latest asset 
cm our balance sbeet 


One glance at our statement of 
condition will tell you a lot about 
Security Pacific Bank’s financial status. 

(KertheIastthreeycars,forinhtancc, 
we've shown a growth of thr<‘e billion 
dollars. And in 1971 our asst'ts passed thf 
nine billion dollar mark. 

But the one thing you most 
need to know about a bank is the 
one thing a column of figures won't 
show you. 

Its most valuable asset of all. 
Experience. We got ours in California. 
One of the worla’s fastest-growing 
(‘conomics. 

For over a hundred years we’ve 
followed (California’s phenomenal 
expansion, in every aspect of its 
economic life, from industry to interna¬ 
tional trade. And we’ve grown 
ourselves. 1'o be one of the ten largest 
banks within the USA. And financial 
partner to 90 of America’s top 100 
corporations. 

So when it comes to medium- 
terra Euro-c*urrency loans we’re in 
a rather special position to understand 
your problems. Because we know 
about expansion. At first hand. 



Altliough our head offic'e is in 
1 iOs Angeles, our international 
network covers the mt>st important 
financial c^entres of the world, from 
the Far East to Australia, from South 
America to Europe. Last year alone 
we opened five new offices outside 
the USA. 

ICac’h on(‘ of our international 
offices has a working inside knowl¬ 
edge of the economic climate of its 
own country. But it also carries 
through the imaginative approach to 
hanking that (iabfomia’s aynamie 
econoim has taught us. 

w hen you do business with 
us, for instance, we act fast Because 
we know that any delay in drawing 
up a contract may mean loss of 
opportunities and money for you. 

And oiu’c we've arranged 
financing we’ll continue to counsel 
with you. To make sure you get the 
best possible return on your invest¬ 
ment. Because when you borrow 
money from us, you’re borrowing 
something special. 

Our most valuable asset of all. 
Our hard-earned experience. 


SECURITY nVCIFIC BANK 

OUR EXPERIENCE IS SOMETHING SPECIAL 


Security Pacific Natiunal Bank: ttend Olficc, Loa Aiigclca. San Frantinro San Uiejso. l.und<Hi. Fmnklurl Pana. Bfwacla. Mexico City. Sio Paulo. Takyit. 
Hong Kong. Sydney. Security Pacific International Bank, New York. Affabatea 'IVicontincoUl CorponUon Ltd., Melbourne. Wofctem American Bank 
(ISnkvfm) IM, Londoa The Bank of Canton LuL Hong Kong, with bnm hci, in Bany^ok. Kuala I.umpur, .Singapore, plua lubaidiaiy in Macao. 
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The Inn on the Park - one of London's newest luxury 
hotels could provide a truly memorable setting 
for your next sales conference or company meeting. 
At the fashionable end of Park Lane, with its own 
car park, the 'Inn' has three luxurious air- 
conditioned conference rooms, seating from 
40-400 as required. Every business facility can be 
provided, from closed circuit TV to secretarial 
services... and incidentally the best cuisine in the 
business. All the bedrooms are large and superbly 
furnished and some of the executive suites are 
positively palatial. 

Today, more and more companies are finding these 
suites ideal for holding intimate business meetings 
and for entertaining. In such surroundings business 
indeed becomes a pleasure. 

InnonthePark 

.. Hamilton Place. Park Lane, London W.1. Tel ; 01 -499 0888 
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KKO 


a name 
ywcm 

trust 

An increasing number of foreign investors are 
currently turning their attention to the Japa¬ 
nese stock and bond market. And more and 
more of them are feeling the benefit of the 
services and guidance offered them by the 
NIKKO Securities Co. One of Japan’s largest 
securities companies, NIKKO has over 50 
years of experience in all fields of investment, 
brokerage and underwriting. With 86 branches 
in Japan and offices and subsidiaries through¬ 
out the world, NIKKO can help you place your 
stake in Japan's economic success story. 
Contact them soon. 

THE NIKKO SECURITIES CO., LTD. 

TOKYO: Shin Tokyo Building. 3-1. Marunouchi 3-chome, 
Chiyoda-ku. Tokyo, Japan Tal.: (212) 7531 
LONDON: (Branch Office) 108, Cannon Street. London 
EC4N 6EU, England Tel.; (6231 1152.1153,1154 
ZURICH: (Representative Office) 9. Usteristrasse. 8001 
Zurich, Switzerland Tel.: 270970 
PARIS: (Representative Office) 10 Rue de la Paix, Paris 
2e, Franco Tel.: 742-4442 

II Q <^linQIDIARV 

THE NIKKO SECURITIES CO. INTERHATIOIML. INC. 

NEW YORK: (Head Office) One Chase Manhattan Plaza, 

New York, N.Y. 10005. U.S.A. Tal.: (344) 7710 
SAN FRANCISCO: 220 Montgomery Street, 

San Francisco. Calif. 94104, U.S.A. Tel.: (981) 3120 
LOS ANGELES: 250 East 1st Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 
90012, U.S.A. Tel.: (626) 7163 

HONG KONG SUBSIDIARY 

THE NIKKO SECURITIES CO., <A8IA) LTD. 

St. George's Building. 19th Floor, No. 2 Ice House Street, 
Hong Kong Tei.: H.249011. H^221041 
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Bugged politics 

It is a scandal to wann die heart of 
any Democrat. Five men have been 
caught red-handed trying to fit eaves¬ 
dropping devices into the Washington 
headquarters of the Democratic party. 
All five have connections either with 
the Republican party, the Central 
Intelligence Agency or the band of 
Cuban exiles who spend their time 
plotting to overthrow Dr Fidel Castro. 
One of the five, Mr Janies McCord, 
is an ex-CIA agent who was engaged 
as the chief security consultant to tlie 
Republican party’s C 3 ommittee to Re¬ 
elect the President. The committee is 
headed by Mr John Mitchell, the for¬ 
mer Attorney General who is a close 
friend of President Nixon’s. Mr McCord 
has now been dismissed from his 
post. Two of the others caught in the 
raid are thought to have had dealings 
with Mr Howard Hunt, another ex- 
GIA man who has worked as a part- 
time consultant to a White Hou.se 
aide. It is guessed that Mr Hunt may 
have been acting as a link between the 
Nixon Administration and the anti- 
Castro Cubans in Miami. 

Mr Lawrence O’Brien, the Demo¬ 
cratic party’s chairman, has filed a 
$im suit against the Republicans' 
presidential campaign committee for 
invasion of privacy and violation of 
civil rights and of wire-tapping laws. 
In defence of the Republicans Mr 
Mitchell has .said that the men were 
not operating with his consent. The 
diainnan of the Republican party has 
deplored the action. The President’s 
press secretary' has denounced what he 
called a third-rate burglary attempt.” 
Meanwhile the five have chosen to stay 
in prison where they cannot be ques¬ 
tioned although, judging by the money 
that was found in their hotel rooms, 
they could well afford to pay the low 
bail that has been set. 

According to those who know about 
wire-tapping, it is not uncommon for 
candidates who are up for election to 
bug the offices of their rivals. The 
experts also say that, if the Republicans 
wanted to discover the Democrats’ 
secrets, there were more effective way.s 
of doing so. The five were caught with 
equipment which went out of use in 
the 1950s. Furthermore it was a job 
which one person could have handled. 
It has now been suggested that the men 
were in fact removing bugs which they 
had planted earlier. 

Senator McGovern sees the ^isode 
as the logical result erf the Administra¬ 
tion’s widespread use of wire-^taps, But 
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this week the practice had a setback. 
The Supreme Court ruled that it was 
unconstitutional to tap wires of those 
suspected of domestic subversive act¬ 
ivity without first obtaining a court 
order. Only the suspicion of a foreign 
threat to the national security ur the 
possibility of serious, organised crime 
justifies wire-tapping without court per¬ 
mission. 

Democrats against Nixon: g 

ELECTION 72 


Unique Chisholm 



Washington, DC 


Most humble of the Democratic 
presidential candidates in the mateiial 
trappings of a political campaign, 
Representative Shirley Chisholm of 
New York is the proudest in spirit. 
“ I am the only one who is unique,” 
she said at a time when the field was 
more crowded than it is now, “ they 
all look alike to me—all white and all 
male.” Her scorn for Democratic 
leaders of the conventional stripe does 
not stop at their sex and colour. She 
elaborates with a cutting tongue, con¬ 
temptuous of the etiquette that usually 
inhibits leading members of the same 
party from abusing each other in public. 

When Mrs Chisholm addressed the 
National Press Club in Washington in 
April, an appearance which was a 
huge success, she said of Senator 
Muskie and Senator Humphrey, who 
then were, or appeared to be, the lead¬ 
ing contenders : “ Talked out, played 
out, worn out—neither man any longer 
has the attention of the electorate.” 
Her audacious dismissal was quickly 
shown to be not altogether unfounded 
as far as Mr Muskie was concerned. 
For the less qucnchable Mr Humphrey 
she had a special word : 


A fatally flawed relic of the old days... 

distinguished today mainly by the gift of 

cornpressing the largest amount of words 

into the smallest amount of thought. 

Her scorn is perfectly sincere. Her 
self-esteem is intact. When she 
explains her qualifications for the 
Presidency to the modest crowds that 
turn out for her campaign meetings, 
as she often does at length, this does 
not seem to reflect any need for 
reassurance. Knowing how universally 
it is accepted that the American 
electorate would never vote for a black 
or a woman (and she is both), she 
is out to repudiate the ridiculous 
notion.” That is what her candidacy 
is primarily for. It does, however, have 
a second, more concrete purpose ; to 
gather a sufficient body of delegates 
committed to herself to give her some 
power at the Democratic National 
Convention next month, power which 
she wants to ensure that the black 
interest gets attention. A hundred dele¬ 
gates, she thinks, would serve the 
purpose, but she cjnly has about 30 so 
far and few, if any, more to come. 

Her colour does not guarantee her 
the support of ether black politicians 
or of black leaders generally. Male 
chauvinism is even more firmly 
entrenched in the black community 
than in American society generally. In 
Congress Mrs Chisholm has always 
gone her own way without mu(^ 
lieed to anybody, including the black 
Representatives who repaid her by 
offering no encouragement to her 
candidacy. The National Black Co¬ 
alition has not given her any support 
either. The thing about black male 
politicians, she has said, is that they 
are no different from white ones. 

Thus Mrs Chisholm needs all the 
self-confidence with which she is so 
well endowed. Her ample stock of self- ' 
reliance can perhaps be understood 
by looking at how far she has gone ' 
already. Her parents came from H 
Barbados to Brooklyn, where she was 
born in 1924 ; she did well enough in 
the New York school system to get - 
scholarships and go to Brooklyn. ^ 
College and Columbia University. The^ 
hardest part of her life was nndtng 
employment as a black professional v 
woman, but she became a nursery'* ^ 
school teacher and then a consultant 
on day care for young children to the 
New York City Board of Education. A 
series of audacious revolts against the 
black political machine in the Bedford- 
Stuyvesant section of the city and then 
against the borough, district and 
state Democratic party organisations 
got her first into the New York State 
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Assembly and, in xg68, into the House 
of Representatives in Washington. 
There have been, and are, women 
congressmen and black congressmen, 
but Mrs Chisholm is the first black 
woman in Congress. 

As such she was something of a 
social Hon before she became a presi¬ 
dential candidate and her record of 
attendance at the House of Represen¬ 
tatives leaves something to be desired. 
When there she has voted and 
spoken as a somewhat idiosyncratic 
liberal—a root-and-branch opponent 
of the Administration’s policy in Indo¬ 
china, a champion not only of Negroes 
but also of other minority groups (she 
has an adequate command of Spanish), 
of more generous relief programmes 
for the poor and of women’s rights, 
including the right to abortion ; the 
prevailing laws restricting abortion 
she characterises as “ compulsory 
pregnancy.” Slim, angular but not 
unfeminine, and neither pretty nor 
ugly, she is not indifferent to vanities 
and has taken to dressing rather well. 
Mr Chisholm, a Negro of Jamaican 
origin to whom she is happily married, 
is not trotted out for display as the 
wives of the male candidates are; he 
takes no visible part in her campaign. 

Busing in and out 

Judge Roth of Detroit is not a man to 
be deterred by trends. Just eight days 
after a federal appeals court in Rich¬ 
mond, Virginia, ruled that schools in 
predominantly white suburbs did not 
have to exchange pupils with those 
in the dominantly black central city, 
in order to achieve racial equality, 
Mr Roth went ahead and ordered for 
Detroit the most far-reaching plan of 
this type contemplated anywhere 
in the United States. In March 
the judge had ruled that busing 
children around the entire metro- 
fjolitan region was the only way 
to bring racial integration to the 
schools of Detroit. And now he has set 
a planning group to work out the 
details of achieving his goal: the 
“ complete and final desegregation ” of 
Detroit’s schools by September, 1973. 

The Roth order and the plan whicli 
emerges are certain to be challenged 
in the courts. The higher education 
bill just passed by Congress contains 
a controversial amendment stipulating 
that no court-ordered busing need be 
carried out until all appeals have been 
exhausted or until the bill itself expires 
in 1974* President Nixon wants Gon- 
l^ress to pass laws halting such busing 
pijyen more firmly. And in Michigan 


itself, ordinarily a liberal Democratic 
state, the unpopularity of busing in the 
interests of racial equality led to the 
victory of Alabama’s conservative 
governor, Mr George Wallace, in the 
state’s presidential primary election. 

What Judge Roth envisages is a 
massive exchange of pupils, including 
even the youngest who attend school 
only half a day, and teachers as well, 
among Detroit and its 53 suburban 
districts. His intention is that the 
average school anywhere in the metro¬ 
politan area would have blacks com¬ 
prising about 25 per cent of the student 
body and 10 per cent of the teaching 
staff. He believes that the length of 
the average bus journey to achieve 
this ratio would be around 40 minutes 
each way and that the burden of 
travelling should be shared by both 
blacks and whites. 

Riding buses to school is by no 
means uncommon in the Detroit area, 
the judge observed ; “ the greatest 
change is the direction of the buses.” 
But that is just what white suburban 
homeowners cannot accept—the trans¬ 
porting of their children back to the 
tensions and blight of the city which 
they moved to the suburbs to escape. 

Grants at last 

The protracted and bitter row about 
school busing has obscured the fact 
that Congress has dramatically 
improved and expanded federal aid to 
colleges and universities and to their 
students. The higher education bill, two 
years in preparation, finally overcome 
its last hurdle when the House of 
Representatives passed it this month. 
The bill has been called, without exag¬ 
geration, the most inriportant piece of 
educational legislation since Congress 
created the “ iand-grant ” colleges, the 
forerunners of many of the state uni¬ 
versities, in 1861. The size of the funds 
—^about $19 billion over three year^— 
which have been authorised is not the 
least important part of the bill 
although Congress is likely to be less 
generous when the time comes actually 
to appropriate the money. 

There are two major ^novelties in the 
bill. One is the provision, for the first 
time, of direct grants ci money to 
colleges and universities to spend as 
they sec fit. The other is the adoption 
of a system of guaranteed annual 
grants for all students, similar to that 
used in Britain. This will be the first 
time that the federal government |ut8 
made money available in such a ddar- 
cut form that any student, no matter 
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how low his family’s income, can 
expect to have a university education 
if he meets the academic qualifications 
for a place. 

The college community which has 
worked for this legislation for several 
years is not, however, entirely over¬ 
joyed. The specific formula for institu¬ 
tional aid laid down by the bill directs 
that 43 per cent of the money be shared 
among institutions on the basis of the 
number of federally assisted students 
that they have. Another 45 per cent 
is to be shared out on the basis of the 
total federal aid to students at the 
institution and the remaining 10 per 
cent according to the numbers of 
graduate students. What the universi¬ 
ties had wanted was a direct grant 
based on their total enmlment. The 
bill’s formula could compel universities 
to discriminate against the middle<lass 
student and take in a preponderance 
of poor in order to increase their share 
of federal aid. Also the fact^that the 
annual student grant will be" redticed 
for students whose families can hdp 
with their expenses and that it wiQ be 
taken away entirely from those with 
family incomes over $13,000 a year 
may also encourage the trend which 
worries many universities—the polari¬ 
sation of their students into the very 
rich and the very poor. 

Looking to the future, last week the 
Carnegie Commission on Higher Edu¬ 
cation delivered some harsh tnidu 
about university finances. If spending 
continues to grow in the 1970s as it 
did during the 1960s, the annual 
expenditure on colleges and universi¬ 
ties will reach nearly $51 billion by 
1980, nearly double the present 
amount. The commission recommended 
flatly that the rate of q>ending on 
higher education be reduced by 20 per 
cent in order not to consume an 
excessive share of the gross mtionai 
product. The commission^ recom- 
nmidations were also succinct : an 
average university course of three, not 
four, years ; a fuHer working week for 
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academic staffs; the elimination of 
students who attend university only 
reluctantly ; and a moratorium on new 
doctoral programmes to end the cur¬ 
rent gjut of PhDs. Even with these 
cuts the commission found that current 
aid from the federal government would 
have to increase fourfold by 1980. 


Monetarists* gain 

Washington, DC 

In a world of increasingly arcane 
groups and concepts expressed in 
initials, the addition of a new one can¬ 
not be welcome. But RPD may mark 
a significant evolution in the conduct 
of monetary policy—certainly in 
America, and eventually in other coun¬ 
tries. RPD is the shorthand that the 
Federal Reserve Board, the central 
bank, uses to describe the newest 
refinement in its long search for a good 
operating “ target ” to enable it to do 
better what it has always been sup¬ 
posed to do : govern the growth of the 
nation’s supply of money, however 
defined. The initials are derived from 
the longer name of the target: reserves 
available to support private deposits, 
excluding government and inter-bank 
deposits. I'his did not even exist as a 
concept, let alone in a statistical series, 
until early this year. 

Apart from the discount rate (the 
interest charged by Federal Reserve 
banks on loans to member banks), 
which is largely psychological in its 
effect, the central bank’s only real 
weapon is the supply—or contraction 
of—“ reser\'es ” in the private banking 
system. Over any extended period, the 
amount of reserves governs the growth 
of the total supply of money and bank 
credit. But from week to week, or even 
month to month, the Fed has found 
it very difficult to know just how to 
operate (buying or selling government 
securities) to achieve its own monetary 
goals. In the last half of last year, for 
example, the Fed wanted to slow 
the growth of its money supply and 
the other monetary “ aggregates ” ; 
but, as it turned out, there was a 
virtual halt to growth, which the cen¬ 
tral bank never intend^. 

The new RPD operating target- 
aimed at better control of the “real 
world “ aggregates of total bank 
deposits—was adopted in secrecy last 
February. Recently officials have 
become more free in discussing what is 
involved. Three main things can be 
said; 

1. The new system has proved tech¬ 
nically feasible, at least so far. In effect, 


it is a complex refinement of the 
instructions to the “ manager of the 
open mtirket account ** in New York— 
who is similar to, but not identical 
with, the “government broker” in 
Britain. He now knows a little more 
precisely than before what he is sup¬ 
posed to do: namely, to achieve a 
specified percentage range of growth 
of RPD. 

2. RPD is an almost natural out¬ 
come of the slow swing in emphasis in 
the Federal Reserve toward controlling 
monetary aggregates rather than 
interest rates. It is simply a more 
precise way of controlling the aggre¬ 
gates and it has been adopted in full 
awareness of the monetary paradox 
that controlling aggregates necessarily 
involves permitting more fluctuation 
of short-term interest rates than under 
the old system. 

3. This refinement by no means 
involves a conversion of the Federal 
Reserve Board to the purely monetarist 
theories of the school headed by 
Professor Milton Friedman. In partic¬ 
ular, it does not mean abdication of 
discretion. Although Mr Friedman, 
somewhat despairingly, has long urged 
that the Fed simply select as a target 
a reasonable rate of growth for the 
money supply and stick to it indefin¬ 
itely regardless of the business cycle, 
a high official of the central bank said 
the other day that “ adopting RPD is 
a long way from adopting a fixed 
rule.” Indeed, the manager of the open 
market account can even deviate from 
his target if interest rates fluctuate too 
sharply. It is still a world of men and 
not of mathematics. 

None the less, RPD represents a 
further gain for the monetarist view, 
in that it is based on the desire to 
control the aggregates better. With due 
humility, Federal Reserve officials, 
including the chairman, Dr Arthur 
Burns, have made the tentative judg¬ 
ment that the new system may help 
them avoid the unintended and destab¬ 
ilising swings in the money supply 
that have often characterised the 
recent past. 

Court plays ball 

Wmrhington, DC 

If there was ever any doubt that 
baseball enjoys a special affection 
among Americans of eveiy stripe the 
Supreme Court has settled the matter. 
Candidly acknowledging that the 
sport’s exclusive exemption from the 
anti-trust laws is an anomaly and an 
aberration, the Court none the less 


sustained baseball’s ironclad “reserve 
sysitem” and threw out a suit brought 
by Mr Curt Flood, a one-time star 
outfielder who was upset when the 
St Louis Cardinals traded him in 
1969 to the Philadelphia Phillies. 

Mr Flood had some powerful 
support in his attempt to modify 
baseball’s standard contract, which 
binds a player to the team that owns 
him. His suit for $3.im in damages 
was supported by the players* union 
and the appeal was argued in the 
Court by one of its former Justices, 
Mr Arthur Goldberg. They contended 
that, even if Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes was correct in 1922 when he 
established baseball’s exemption from 
the anti-trust laws, the sport’s subse¬ 
quent financial growth, the switches of 
teams from one city to another and tlie 
mounting revenues from radio and tele¬ 
vision provided irrefutable evidence 
that today baseball is a business in 
interstate commerce and thus subject 
to these laws. 

Much of this was accepted and 
conceded by Justice Harry Blackmun, 
who delivered the 5 to 3 decision. But 
five decades of tradition and the 
undemable affection that the sport 
commands overcame logic and 
legalisms. Mr Blackmun sprinkled his 
opinion with the names of stars. 
He quoted poems by sportswriters 
and lie referred readers of the court’s 
opinion to the liasohall encyclopedia 
and other writings on the sport. 

Since Gongress has also been 
unwilling to expose baseball to 
anti-trust laws, any change in the 
special economic status of the sport 
will have to be made by negotiation 
between the owners of the baseball 
teams and the players’ union. Not 
having the law to fear, the owners are 
unlikely to be very yielding. 
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Jack goes dormie two 


Jack Nicklaus won the 72nd 
American Open Golf Cham¬ 
pionship on Sunday on the pic¬ 
turesque but difficult Pebble 
Beach course After his victory 
in the Masters tournament in 
April, this gives him the first 
two steps in his quest for a 
sweep of golf's four major 
tournaments: a feat ;so far 
accomplished only by the late 
Bobby Jones, golfs golden boy 
of the 1920s (and two of Bobby 
Jones’s tournaments were 
amateur ones). 

It can be argued that this 
latest victory stemmed as much 
from the awe with which Nick- 
laus’s fellow golfers regard him 
as it did from his playing, which 
was decidedly shaky in places. 
As in the Masters, Nicklaus’s 
competitors fell away from him 
just at those times when a surge 
from one of them would have 
put him under great pressure. 
His winning score of 290 for the 
72 holes, two more than par, 
was unimpressive, even allow¬ 
ing for the unfavourable con¬ 
ditions. 

The course conquers 

From another point of view, 
the real star of this tournament 
was the course itself. It defeated 
all the players. Lying jewel-like 
along the cliff-tops of a rugged 
stretch of coastline, the Pebble 
Beach course has always been 
famed for giving away little 
and punishing mistakes severely ; 
there arc a number of holes 
where a wild shot can easily 
wind up on the beach. Last 
week, however, the course 
inflicted most damage with more 
mundane hazards : narrow fair¬ 
ways that demanded precise tee 
shots; long, thick rough that 
grabbed and twisted rlubheads : 
attempting lo cut through it, 
and thus sprayed recovery shots 
in all directions; numerous 
bunkers filled with new', loose 
sand that prevented the players 
from pitching their shots as near 
the pin as they can from the 
bunkers at most courses; small 
greens that played at different 
j^eds because the wind dried 
tnem out differently; and a sea 


Pebb/a Beach, California 

breeze that on the final day 
grew so strong that a regatta 
scheduled to be held in the bay 
below had to be cancelled. 

The course, which many 
experts rate as the best in 
America, was always made for 
a stem test; and the tension 
that always accompanies a 
major championship did not 
make the going easier. But this 
was never an electrifying contest, 
much more a slow w'ar of attri- 


First three rounds 

After the first day of play 
Nicklaus and five other players 
were tied for the lead at one 
under the par of 72. Forty-nine 
of the starting field of 150 were 
within five shots of the leaders, 
but it w^as significant that nearly 
a third of the field could not 
manage to break 8n. Two 
unfortunate gentlemen wound up 
with 88, this bringing great 
delight to world-wide warrens of 
rabbits. 

After the second day, six 
players were still tied for the 
lead, but at this point there were 
only 19 others within five shots. 
Some of the first-round leaders 
disappeared without ceremony. 
Orville Moody, the 1969 Ameri¬ 
can Open champion, shared the 
lead with a 71 on the first day, 
but soared to a 77 on the second 
day and a 79 on the third. Only 
a few players charged back, most 
notably Arnold Palmer; he 
reminded his army of fans of 
old times when he shot a 68 on 
his second round after taking 77 
shots on the first day. Lanny 
Wadkins, the 22-year-old former 
American amateur champion 
who is enjoying an unusually 
successful rookie year on the pro¬ 
fessional tour, also carved out a 
68 after a poor first round ; but, 
for perhaps the first time in his 
young and confident life, he col¬ 
lapsed badly under pressure to 
a 79 in the third round. 

After this third round, Nick- 
was clear of the field by 
one shot with an even-par 216. 
There were only nine golfers 
within five shots of him, but 



Nicklaus dominates 



Crampton is toughiy professional 

five of these were within two 
shots. The close pursuers 
included at least three players 
of repute : Arnold Palmer, Lee 
Trevino (winner of both the 
American and British Opens last 
year), and Bruce Crampton (a 
tough tournament pro from 
Australia). Ai least one of these 
could be expected to have a go 
at Nicklaus in the final round, 
forcing the great man to gamble 
with his shots on this unforgiv¬ 
ing golf course. 

Opportunities fluffed 

But they didn't. In the final 
round all the - other players 
quickly droppedf shots to par. 
Before the first nine holes were 
finished, Nidtlaus led everyone 


by several shots. Then, on the 
10th, Nicklaus himself fluffed 
badly. Struck by a gust of wind 
as he was taking his backswing 
and thrown off balance, he 
sliced his drive on to the beach. 
The ball was plugged in the 
sand, and Nicklaus opted to 
take a penalty stroke and drop 
his ball in the rough. The loth 
is 436 yards long; Nicklaus wa.s 
still a long way from the green, 
but he now had a good He and 
he decided to gamble. He hit a 
three iron. 

The gamble was unsricci^fui. 
Nicklaus pushed the ball out 
again, but down a bank and 
into new rough. Thb meant he 
was lying three, and was still 
short of the green on a par four 
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hole. He popped the ball oti 
the ^een on his next shot, but 
he Mill needed two putts to get 
down thankfully for two stroto 
over par. 

TrevinQ, at this point lying 
four strokes behind Nicklaus, 
had a golden opportunity to 
apply pressure. He was on the 
green of the loth hole in two 
with a long putt for a birdie; 
this would have allowed him to 
make up three strokes. Even two- 
putting would have moved him 
to within two shots of Jack 
Nicklaus. 

It was typical of the whole 
tournament that at this possible 
turning point Trevino, normally 
an excellent putter, simply col¬ 
lapsed. He hit a weak approach 
putt 8 ft short of the hole. 
He then missed his second putt, 
and got a five. Nicklaus was 
now two over par for the 
tournament, but Trevino was 
hvc over. The best of the other 
contenders, playing ahead of 
Nicklaus and Trevino, were 
four over. 

Missing from 18 in 

Nicklaus was still wobbly. He 
might have succumbed to pres¬ 
sure if any had been brought to 
bear. He played the nth hole 
well, but on the short 205-yard 
12th he hit an overly strong 
three iron that pitched on the 
green, took one bounce, and 
came to rest in the deep rough 
behind. Nicklaus chopped at the 
ball with his sand wedge, pop¬ 
ped it into the air, but not far 
enough to clear the tough. He 
then put the ball 7 ft from 
the pm, and sank the putt, 
but he had lost another stroke 
to par. On the next hole, he 
hooked his drive on to a dirt 
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roadway that runs behind the 
left rough. Despite the barest 
of lies, he made a fine recovery 
shot and saved his par. On the 
next hole, he sliced his ball into 
the rough; but another fine 
recovery shot, followed by a 
good approach shot, allowed 
him to score a birdie on this 
long par-five hole. That made 
him the Open champion, and 
his shakincss disappeared. On 
the long par-three 17th hole, 
with a strong wind blowing in 
from the ocean just behind the 
green, he strude a one-iron so 
perfectly that the ball actually 
hit the flagstick. It bounced only 
a few inches away for a tap-m 
birdie. Nicklaus was then so 
confident that on the 18th, 
which runs for 540 yards along 
the rocky shoreline, he missed 
a putt that could not have been 
more than 18 111 long lliis 
would have given him a par 
for the hole, but he already had 
plenty of shots to spare. He 
finished three shuts ahead of 
Cramptoti, who took second 
place. 

Not to worry 

While Nicklaus was waver 
iiig, his opponents were melting. 
Trevino played some bad shots 
and missed moie putts. Palmer 
and Crampton and the other 
players up ahead continued to 
lose strokes to par. Whenever 
Nicklaus asked about the scores 
of his opponents, he never had 
anything to worry about. There 
was a feeling of fatalism over¬ 
hanging the tournament, and 
Crampton expressed it almost 
openly in the interview tent after 
the presentation ceremony. He 
said he was proud to finish 
second to Nicklaus. Asked if 


there had been a turning point 
in his own final round, he said 
that he did not think so; he 
could point to many places 
througliQUt the tournament 
where he could have saved three 
strokes, but he did not think his 
doing so would have aflectcd 
the outcome. If he had played 
better, then Nicklaus would 
have done so too. 

Gould Big Jack possibly ask 
for a more accommodating 
opponent ? Nicklaus must now 
hope that he can contuiuc 
to hold his magic spell over 
his competitors through the 
British Open (to be played at 
Muirfield, outside Edinbuigh, 
next month) and the American 
Professional Golfers’ Associa¬ 
tion Championship (to be played 
in August at a course outside 
Detroit) Arnold Palmer said 
on Sunday that since Nicklaus 
has now won two of the major 
championships, the pressure on 
him will increase At Pebble 
Beach this sounded like the 
opposite of the truth. With such 
momentum going for Nicklaus, 
his opponents seemed to feel 
that nothing can stop him now 
So long as they feel that way, 
probably nothing will. 

Who will challenge? 

Trevino was one opponent 
\yho had a good <*xcusc for his 
dull imish. Suffering from 
pneumonia, he had been con¬ 
fined to a hospital bed until 
two days before the tourna¬ 
ment ; he was still obviously ill 
and was heroic to play as well 
as he did After his round on 
Thursday, Trevino went to bed 
and slept for 20 hours. He swal¬ 
lowed pills throughout the 
tournament, and complained 


that his legs were $0 weak that 
he was having difficulty gening 
the ball into the air if T'revino 
is in good shape for the British 
Open and the PGA, Nicklaus’s 
chances of winning these two 
tournaments may be consider¬ 
ably reduced Trevino, while 
expressing the greatest respect 
for Nicklaus’s game, feels he 
can beat Nicklaus when the 
chips arc down. Indeed, he has 
already done so Last year he 
defeated Nicklaus in a play-off 
for the American Open cham¬ 
pionship 

P.iliner is not quuc dead 
either. His 68 on the second day 
of this tournament proved that, 
but hi.s putting IS still inconsis¬ 
tent He could not mount a 
charge on the final day after 
Nicklaus had faltered on the 
loth hole, although he realised 
that the kind of fast finish that 
brought him such fame when 
he was in his prime was just 
what was called for. Of the two 
other superstars of yesterday, 
Gary Player was a little off 
form, but his pluck might vet 
move him back into the centre 
of thini^s, while Billy Gasper 
finished 10 strokes behind 
Nicklaus Casper looked better 
than he has for some time, but 
he has been in a slump for two 
years now and it is doubtful if 
he is out of it yet Tony Jacklin 
was the only British player com¬ 
peting in the American Open 
this year. His finishing score of 
307, 17 strokes behind Nicklauf, 
was hardly cncouiagmg, especi¬ 
ally as he shot an ^ on the 
hnal day, but Jacklin is play¬ 
ing better than he is scoring. He 
usually plays well in the British 
Open and might do so at Muir-* 
field 
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have staggered his forefathers. The leading 
offices number their policies in millions... 

exert a major influence in the C3ity by the size and pattern of their investments ... and process daily 
more information than was handled in a year when a clerk was hired for the excellence of his 
copperplate handwriting. 

Naturally, the computer is the modern insurer’s indispensable ally ... to shoulder a huge 
burden of paperwork and actuarial calculation ... to store, retneve, manipulate and communicate 
the vast volumes of data that arc the lifeblood of an industry dedicated to the service of the individual 
and supported by the shrewd deployment of funds. 

Predictably, the men who live by balancing aggressive enterprise against risk choose Univac 
compute! systems. Univac hardware for advanced design,combined with proved reliability and 
superior performance in relation to tost. They choose Univac software for flexibiUty coupled with 
dependability . Univac know-how in the communications, on-line and real-time processing that 
arc of growing significance in a fast-moving international service industry . .. and the many Univac 
no-charge fringe benefits like on-site support and package programs that minimise the time, cost 
and cflort of getting sophisticated applications smoothly operational. 

This all adds up to an exceptionally attractive proposal. It doesn’t need an actuary to deduce 
that there is no substitute for successful experience. 
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Onc(‘ the Prudential has 

dec'lared bonuses. 

Indeed, it’s the best year woVe ever 
bad, with record bonus «additions for 
people who hold Prudential with-profits 
Itoliides. 

H youVe fortunate enoufjh to be one 
of them, vour policies will already have 
shared in our increased profits. 

Ihit even ii‘you’re not insured with 
us, this ^^ives you a pr(‘tty ^^ood idea of the 
.strenf^th and prosperity you j'et with the 
Prudential, 

In tael, this is a p:of>d moment to 
considc»‘ s- <rne ef the other forms of 
insuranet‘ wr taui otter you. 

For x;nM)l<‘, our Pru-Plus ten-year 
savinj^splan jsa (lij^dvvield investment 
that can earn voii as muv'h as VZ'\ per 
annumetiuivalent i^ross interest. 

Our Motor insurance provides you 


with an on-the-spot 24-hour 
Recommended Motor Repairers Service 
w’hich includes a six month.s’ t^uarantec 
on any repairs we pay for on your car. 

And then there’s Home insurance. 
We know for a fact that an alarming 
number of households are insured for 
only a fraction of their present value. 

And many just aren’t insured at all. With 
I Prudential property insurance you can 
insure vour home and eve rything in it for 
only a few pounds a ye^ar. 

In fact, you can insure more or loss 
anything with the Prudential. And 
knowing you’re insured with an 
insurance company that has bigger assets 
than any other in this country could 
make your life he?tter in more than one 
way. 

If you’d like to kno>v more about us, 
post the cempon today. 


j FREEPOST-NOSTAMPREQUIREI) j 

I I would like full dctail.s of Prudential | 
I Life and endowment as.surance ■ 

I riPru-Plus j 

I [ J Motor insurance I 

j L1 Property insurance | 

I Ol her insurances (please indicate) j 
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Bland Welch 
Group 

Leading International Insurance 
and Reinsurance Brokers 
offer a complete service 


Associated Companies & Correspondents World Wide 


SACKVILLE HOUSE, TELEX: LONDON 888991/2/3 

143/9 FENCHURCH STREET. TEL: 01-623 3456 

LONDON, EC3M 6BN. CABLES: MACLLOYDS LONDON 


A Member of The Montagu Trust Group 




assurance ;< 

is concerned with PEOPLE h 

it looks after the unlucky, and brings peace of 
rnind, SECURITY and PROFIT, to millions of 
policyholders through a first class organization 
of local Representatives. 



Face the future 
with 

PEARL 

assurance 




THE ALBORZ 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
5, Amir Kabir Avenue, 
TEHERAN, IRAN. 

Managers: H. Nahai & Brothers 
Gram: “UNDERWRITER” 


Telex: TEHERAN 2512 

„ , , / 304062-66 

Telephone j 319075,70 


THE YORKSHIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
LIMITED 

5, Amir Kabir Avenue, 
TEHERAN, IRAN. 

Agents: H. Nahai & Brothers. 

Gram; “YORKSHIRE” 

Telex: TEHERAN 2612 

. / 804062-66 

Telephone { 319375,78 
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Specialists in 
life assurance 



Equity & Law 

-the first British life office to open a branch on the Continent since the war. 


Head Office: 

Equity & Law Life Assurance Society Limited. 
20 Lincoln's Inn Fields, London WC2A 3ES 
Telephone 01*242 6844 


Nethertands Office: 

Equity & Law Levensverzekeringen 
Lange Voorhout 29, Postbus 997, The Hague 
Telephone The Hague 64 78 30 
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Even when the fire’s over you can still get your fingers burnt. 


A fire dixisn’t just destroy property. It 
burns time. Time to rebuild. Time to replace. 

It destroys your livelihood. And bums 
out the security of your family. 

In fact it can take weeks, months, often 
years until you’re in a position to rebuild or 
re-equip your premises. Time without 
income. 

A Phoenix Loss of Profits Policy will 
put you back in business immediately. 
Because it lakes over where ordinary fire 
insurance leaves off. 

But it’s not only after a business fire 
that you can get your fingers burnt. If your 


home and contents are not properly covered 
by insurance you could be left out in the cold. 

Phoenix have also created a simple 
insurance 'package’ to protect your home 
and contents from fire. As well as from theft 
and other perils. It’s called Homeguard. 

It’s a flexible policy, that allows you to 
choose the type of package you require. 

The Phoenix will combine it into one policy 
with one premium. 

So come and talk to your broker. Or 
direct to us at the Phoenix. 

And do it before things 
become too hot to handle. 



PHOENIX ASSURANCE CO LTD. DEPT CS. 
4/S KINO WILUAM STREET. LONDON KC4P m 
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Fun and games at Uoyd's today. But what about tomorrow ? 

Everybody's centre 


London has long been the headquarters of up to a dozen 
multinational insurance companies, and the place where 
risks are insured by Lloyd's underwriters on behalf of some 
5,000 rich British subjects. But to remain the hub of world 
insurance it must concentrate on being a centre for every¬ 
body to use. A mechanism to match up the needs of insu¬ 
ers and customers on the global level, rather than a shop 
where British insurance is sold 


The money’s rolling in all'right. In the 
last two or three weeks Lloyd’s names 
have been getting their cheques from 
their underwriting agertts for the 
1969 underwriting year. And most 
of them are happily convinced that it 
was worth sticking out those lean years 
in order to enjoy today’s pickings and 
the even fatter ones promised for 1970 
and 1971. Shareholders in insurance 
companies have also been delighted by 
the size of 1971’s upturn. 

Because insurance is a cyclical busi¬ 
ness, competition alone will ensure that 
this new-found prosperity will not last. 
All the more reason, then, for insurance 
men to give a little thought to London’s 
long-term future. Herr Horst Jannott, 
managing director of the Munich 
Reinsurance company struck the right 
note when speaking to the In.surance 
Institute of London in March. His 
thesis was that for the world insurance 
industry to function properly it must 
have a single centre, or turntable, or 
primus inter pares, even though there 


may exist other lesser centres, and 
national markets. This role, he gladly 
recognised, i.s already performed by 
London. Further, insurance companies 
and institutions elsewhere have every 
interest in enhancing this role of Lon¬ 
don, and strengthening it, if they arc to 
be able to meet the challenges that lie 
ahead of them. All this, of course, was 
music to the ears of those London 
insurance men who heard his address, 
or heard about it afterwards. What 
they may not have remembered tliough 
is that he also said : 

'I’his . . . centre . . . cannot be the 
exclusive matter of one national market. 
'J'his world centre must rather be open 
10 all who earnestly want to participate 
in the solving of insurance problems 
which cannot be .solxcd oii national 
markets . . , (eg) the pollution of our 
environments. . . . 

In other words London has a responsi¬ 
bility not only to set standards and 
generally keep its house in order it 
must also be open. 

In the seventeenth century London 


was not only a place where a ship¬ 
owner or merchant could come and 
insure his ship or goods ; it was also a 
place where he himself could share in 
the underwriting if he chose. Later 
came the compaiues ; the underwriters 
became .serni-institutionalised into 
Lloyd’s. The companies (through their 
branches and agents) and Lloyd’s 
(through its brokers) reached out into 
all the corners of the earth for business, 
and the business duly came to London, 
with the risks carried by British citizens 
and British companies. London, in fact, 
had ceased to be a centre for insurance 
It had become a base. As a base it still 
does very nicely. The invisible earn¬ 
ings generated by insurance exceed 
those generated by all the rest of the 
City, banking and the much-famed 
Eurodollar market included. But its 
future does not lie as a base. It has got 
to go back to being a centre, a place 
where insurance companies from all 
over the world will need to have a 
foothold at least, and where more and 
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Jannott: tefling London what to do 


more of the big risks will be brought to 
be covered. In fact, the tide is already 
flowing in this direction: London is 
already l)ecoming relatively more 
important as an insurance market, and 
less so as a })lace where multinational 
insurance companies happen to have 
their headquarters. There are three 
reasons for this shift. 

The first is the multiplying size and 
scale of risk, a subject that worries 
insurers and obsesses reinsurers (see 
page 22). Apart from a few coronaries 
and ulcers, its main consequences are 
mergers between companies, a greater 
need for reinsurance (on which Lloyd’s 
has always been strong) and a greater 
need to split risks up between companies 
and other underwriters (ie Lloyd’s). It 
is true that other countries have 
mechanisms for doing this. Where 


brokers exist, as in France and 
Holland, risks can be broked between 
several companies. Similarly, the 
general agent system achieves the same 
result in both these countries: the 
general agent underwrites, with wide- 
ranging freedom of action, on behalf 
of a handful of local and foreign com¬ 
panies. German companies have 
a well-established habit of sharing the 
big risks among themselves. But it 
remains true that the London market’s 
“ slip ” system knocks all these into a 
cocked hat, for smoothness of opera¬ 
tion. 

The second reason is that there is 
now a good chance that the common 
market’s harmoni.sed insurance rules 
will be a good deal more liberal in one 
vital respect than had originally seemed 
likely: namely, the freedom to sell 
insurance across frontiers (.see page 14). 
In practice this means a much grcatci 
freedom for British and other brokers 
to pick up business and place it in 
London, not just because London rates 
are cheaper (lately they have certainly 
not been), but because London offers a 
greater flexibility of types of cover than 
does the continent.Why ? Partly because 
because it has always operated globally, 
partly because brokers (who have an 
obvious incentive to discover new types 
of insurance needs of their clients) have 
alway.s called the tune, but partly too 
because the continental insurer (except 
in Holland and Belgium) has always 
been hamstrung not only by rigid col¬ 
lective tariffs of his own making, but 
by the need to clear with the super- 
VKSorv' authorities not only his premium 
rates but also policy wordings and con¬ 
ditions. 

The third rea.son is that foreign 


insurance companies from now on will 
increasingly come to London in order 
to pick up business here. In theory th^ 
always could. But it was never easy in 
practice. And continental nusurers 
(apart from the Swiss) tended to be pre¬ 
occupied with their own closely rcgji- 
lated and inflexible markets, while 
American insurers, their own market 
fragmented and subject to oppressive 
regulation by 30 states, never had the 
resources or the will to move on to 
the international level. But now in the 
past year or two American insurers— 
as was predictable—have stepped up 
their activity in Europe, eyeing the 
multinational companies but also para¬ 
doxically, in order to pick up American 
business in London that they would 
never see back home. American rein¬ 
surers are also active here. In reinsur¬ 
ance an important new tendency is for 
the so-called professional reinsurance 
companies (ie, those who do nothing 
else) like the Munich Re, the Swiss Re 
and the Mercantile and General, to 
make increasing use of brokers, 
especially in London, as a means of 
getting business, alongside the direct 
selling (to insurance companies) on 
which they have traditionally relied 
exclusively. 

When it comes to direct insurance, 
too, European companies are coming 
to realise that things are at last going 
to change in their protected home mar¬ 
kets, and that one good bet in the long 
term will be to set up shop in London. 
Here as a sign of the times Lloyd’s now 
admits foreigners as underwriting 
“ names.” And, as Herr Jannott 
reminded his audience, the discussions 
about “ corporate membership,” to 
enable companies to belong to Lloyd’s, 


The Lloyd's trend is still up... ...but late 

Profit/loss scale is 10 times greater than scale of net premium income 
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are being followed on the continent 
with great interest. And well they may; 
what better way in to the London 
market ? ^stly, with the formation of 
national insurance and reinsurance 
companies (see page ’^o) in more and 
more of the underdeveloped countries, 
these companies will not be content 
with merely reinsuring in London or 
elsewhere for ever ; they will want to 
take back other business— of a different 
type from their own stuff—and they 
know where to get it. I’iie IRh 
(Instituto de Resseguros do Brasil), 
Brazil’s state reinsurance company, has 
set up shop in London this summer. 

So in the long run British insurance 
will sustain and increase its pre¬ 
eminence in the world hy strengthcnini> 
and improving itself as an insurance 
centre : as a place where companies of 
all nationalities operate, and where 
the big risks are placed—rather than as 
a base for multinational insurers to 
operate. That means it really is not 
worth expending too much energy in 
the losing battle against less develojied 
countries that arc determined to kick 
us out (see page ;io). It moans a fiasco 
like the V & G ahair must never occur 
again ; and since the (Government 
appears unlikely to do much to prevent 
It (see page ^t7), there is a strong case 
for the setting up of an Insurance 
(Council w'ith the aim ()f de\'eloping rhe 
role of London as an insurance centre, 
and in which re^presentaticin could be 
given to the companies ithe BIA), the 
brokers, Lloyd’s, foreign rom])anies 
operating in London, plus iriformed out¬ 
siders (eg, from the Committee on 
Invisible Exports, insuraru e academics) 
who could prevent the bod\ rela})sing 
into po.ssil)le spells of smugness and 
insensitivity to outside opinion. 

It means an end to the petty restric¬ 
tions against outsiders—like those 
operated by the coinjiany marine 
underwriters’ club, the Institute of 
L..ondon Underwriters. And it means 
that brokers must take more care than 
they now do to ensure that the old 
pals networks, witli which the CGity is 
riddled, do not operate discrimi- 
natorily against outsiders and new¬ 
comers. There is no reason why a 
Ruritanian insurance company should 
have to write only bad risks for the 
first 50 years after it sets up in London, 
before being let in on the good ones. 
(Equally it cannot expect to be offeied 
only good ones from Day i.) 

The same can happen on reinsurance. 
When the rcinsuicrs all lost money 
around the time of Hurricane Betsy 
and the market contracted, brokers 
were only too glad to give part of the 


business to the Ruritanian National 
Reinsurance companies of this world, 
all anxious to break into quality reinsur¬ 
ance business to get something hat k for 
what they place 111 London. Now that 
the reinsurance market has expanded 
again, there are niutterings that 
brokers are merely .saying “ Sorry, 1 can 
place it all with the chaps now, thank 
you very inucli, and goodbye.” 

Churchill, reputedly, was apt to 
attribute Britain’s strength and in¬ 
fluence in tiie world U» the fact that it 
lay where three vital political circles 


intersected ; Europe, the Empire, {ie, 
a major segment of the Afro-Asian 
world) and the English-speaking 
Atlantic partnership. Just tlie same 
combination of factors -along with its 
inherited skills and capital—ought to 
enable London to h<‘come the world’s 
insurance market, in the seventeenth 
century sense, and thus find a new role 
t() compensate for the fact tliat British 
insurance ecjnipanics can no longer 
go off and set up agencies through 
friemlly meuhants in liangalore, or 
insure a new railway in Bulgaria. 


Underwriting comes right 


After‘two trainuatic veairs, iinderwriitinij 
went comfortably into the black last 
year. I’lie ])rosi)ect is for even int>re 
goodies I Ills year n^hen die j)ay-otf 
from the transformatit>n of Biiti.sh 
motor insniance after the demise of 
the \ el.il Ic and (joneral begins to show 
up in figures. Insurers have learnt to 
live with infiation, at least at current 
rates. 

lalilc 1 (on page to) sliows how 
impressive the tnrnround has been for 
the composite insurers listed there who, 
between them, lost on non-life 

underwriting during iqbq and ifl7o. 
And tlie continncnjsly falling f‘xpense 
ratio show\s they have also lieconie more 
effieient. But, c^f course, experience has 
vai'icil according to the type of 
])usiness. 

Losses were still being made on 
British motor business in 1971, tliongh 
on notliiiig like the colossal scale of 
the preceding years. The BIA member 
coin])aiiies’ total loss was £2').5m (or 
8.h jjer cent of premiums) against 
for 14.^) jrer cent) in 1970. 
'I hc heavy and repeated increases in 


rates from February, 1971, onwards, 
whicfi begin -to bite only as policies 
come up for renewal, ought to mean a 
lireak-even or better on tnoloi under¬ 
writing this year. But even if motor 
underwriters at Lloyd’s and in the com¬ 
panies resist the teniptalion to plunge 
into another cycle of rate-cutting, it 
is by no means certain lliat companies 
are pushing up their rates fast enough 
to keep pace with inflation at the par¬ 
ticularly vicious rate at which it hits 
moLor insurers fsee page ;^4). 

Tn America the motor insurance re¬ 
covery has already made its mark on 
the figiiit‘s. It is the result, not of an 
ebbing of conijielition among in.surers, 
hut of an casing-up by state insurance 
conmiissionei’s wdio now ^ under the file- 
and-use system- allow insurers to raise 
jueininni j'att*s and then justify tliem 
afterwards rather than engage in a 
long jinx ess o.f justification on the basis 
of historic figures of claims costs that, 
even without aci derating inflation, 
her arrie steadily more out-of-date. The 
success of the Massaclinseits experiment 
in 110-fault insurance has led to a big 
dro]) m claims costs which in turn ha.s 


The year it went right 


UndeiwMtifig profit'; & losses* 
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prompted the insurance corninissioner to 
order a cut in motor j^remiurns rates 
(see pai>e 41). Ihjfortunately no such 
miracle could he worked on motor 
insurance in Britain. Lawyers’ fees here 
are only a fraction of the lush rewards 
that can be earned in Anif‘rica. Idianks 
to the health sendee the injured inott)r- 
ist here does not fai e the nis^htmare of 
crippling hns})ita] hills (and arguing 
over who should pay them) ; compre¬ 
hensive motor insurance is lare in 
America, though bought by three 
motorists out of four in Britain ; and 
under a no-fault system British drivers 
now enjoying no-cIaim$ discounts would 
lose t})em. 

As regards Britisli property insurance, 
fire wastage in Britain seems to have 
levelled olf. Although there was a jump 
last year, from £iiim to £129111, 
Ulster damage (lecoverable from the 
Ulster authorities) was responsible for 
a good part of it and the 1970 
figure itself sh.owed a £9111 drop on 
iqfiq. Ajjparentlv the stream of fire pro¬ 
tection exhortation and the successive 
increases in fire rates since 196;^ (heavily 


loaded as they are towards the badly 
protected risk), liavc comhineil to 
reverse the spiralling wastage rate. For 
how long? Household insurance passed 
tjuietly through its first year free from 
a tariff with none of the competitive 
rate-cutting that occurred when the 
motor tarilf went, l)ut with modest 
improvements in the co\er and pack¬ 
aging of houseliold polic ies liere and 
there. 

Theft iti Britain cost BIA members 
£2im last \ear, a tinv rise of pei 
cent on 1970. Burglaries from business 
j)remises actually fell 10 per cent in 
money terms, or perhayis 20 per cent 
if inflation is allowed for. This droj) 
could reflect an improvement in 
security arrangements in industry and 
commerce. Kcjually it could reflect a 
redirection of effort hv burglary gangs 
towards more inviting houseliolds, 
where theft los.ses last year were some 
10 per cent uj). 

BIA members emerged fn»m 1971 
with a modest underwriting profit on 
their property insurance account 
(including home and overseas, fire and 


theft). For the future, underwriters are 
meeting an increasing tendency for 
owners of business premises to opt for 
self-insurance if the fire and theft risk 
is a good one (“ well-protected,’* in the 
jargon) and demand insurance or rein¬ 
surance cover for big losses. Some 
insurers have already started to com¬ 
plain that they cannot afford to lose 
l)ig chunks of premium income in this 
wav : their expense ratio would be hit 
and they would have less of a cushion 
()f regular premium income to enable 
them to absorb the big catastrophes, 
when these occur, which they would 
still be covering. But the job of 
insurers is to meet the needs of their 
custome.»>i, rather than expect their 
customers to jjander to their own con¬ 
venience by buying more insurance 
than they need. 

More ships went down in 1971 than 
in 1970 and the cost of sliip repairs 
continued to rise faster than costs in 
general. The Knglish Uhannel continues 
to be a headache and will doubtless go 
on plaguing insurers until a one-way 
system can be instituted and enforced. 
Uontaincr tiaffic continues to pioduce 
more claims than had been lumped for, 
a fall in pilfering being offset by a rise 
in damage tlirough badly })acked con- 
taiiKMs or the occasional container being 
lost over the side, with damage most 
marked v/hen containeis are stowed on 
deck. As expected, the outcome for the 
ipfii) underwriting account, closed last 
December, was a definite improvement 
on 1968. .And 1970 will probably be 
better still But 1971 will yirobablv 
show a levelling-off. 

Aviation has been a nione\-spinner 
for some years. The arrival of the 
jumbo jets brought a handsome increase 
in jiremiums, without, so far, a single 
crash. Theie aie now some 150 jumbos 
among the 4,000 jets in airline service. 
But the slieer profitability of air insur¬ 
ance lately has attracted several new 
companies and Lloyd’.s members into 


Table 1—Ten year's trading* (Em) 



1962 



1965 

1966 





1971 

Non-life premiums 

838 3 

887.7 

963.8 

1042.8 

1110.5 

1206.6 

1392.6 

1499.3 

1672.8 

1934.4 

Expense ratio (a) 7. 
Underwriting profits from : 

38.4 

38.5 

37.7 

37.0 

36.9 

36.2 

35.2 

35.2 

34.1 

33.0 

Fire business 

10.0 

-23.2 

- 6.0 

- 7.0 

3.4 

5.3 

; - ,3.. 

”36.0 

-24.4 

16.3 

Accident business 

2.3 

11.9 

- 12.1 

6.3 

- 4.8 

6.2 

Marine departments 

50 

4.9 

4.8 

1 9 

-43 

3.2 

- 4.7 

1.4 

4.3 

7.8 

Total '.inderwiitmg profits 

i - 27 

-30 2 

- 13 3 

-11.4 

-57 

8.3 

-78.7 

-34.6 

-20.1 

24.1 

Life department profits (b) 

i- 22 

36 

47 

3.9 

52 

7.5 

89 

13.7 

11.1 

12,2 

Net trading profits (c) 

, 72.2(d) 

, -27 2(d) 

778(d) 

- 19.3 

72 0 

1.7 

- 19.5 

-28.0 

-16.6 

25.5 

Investment income (e) 

1 36 5(d); 

38,1(d) 

1 41.0(d) 

69.1 

73,0 

80.5 

90.3 

103.2 

118.1 

131.6 

Equity earnings (net) 

: 24 3 i 

10.9 

23.2 

29.7 

40.8 

61.7 

53.8 

59.9 

76.7 

113.8 

Cost of dividends 

' 23 5(d) 

23.9(d) 

23 9(d) 

39.7 

39 6 

42.8 

460 

51.6 

54.3 (f) 

64.6 (f) 


r?/ <ifftc9S metuded m Tabit^ 2 fa) Fira and accidant departmants (h) Shareholders' proportion of Ufa sup/usas. (c) Atta 
W#. (a, from non-lite a'ssets. (1) Buciudmg Prudential (net earnings from non-Ufa businaas €0 6m in 1970 and £2.7m in 1971), 


(c) Skrtar pansion provisions, (af 
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Royal is peojMe, 
not just figures 

You know well enough that Royal Insurance is big: 
no need for a slide-rule to prove it—the facts 
and figures are all in the Annual Report. 

But with all our bigness, w'e’d like to 
make a simple human point in all sincerity, 
and just leave the thought with you. 

Royal Insurance is people—who care 
about people. And whether ytmr dealings with 
Royal are as an insured, a broker 01 an investor, 
you’d be hard put not to notice this. 

You’ll see in virtually all our literature 
the words "Royal Intsurance looks 
after you fast"—a human statement 
if ever there was one. Above all, we 
believe that the insured wants a quick 
settlement of his claims, the broker 
a speedy response to his queries. 

And with Royal, this is just what 
they do get. So think of Royal not in 
terms of company figures, but of 
real live people. 

You’ll like us better that way. 
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Half a iMion poundsa day 

£500,000 paid out in claims every \A/orking day. That's the 
measure of the size and strength of General Accident. An 
indication of its great financial resources built up over the past 
86 years. General Accident is one of Britain's largest insurance 
organisations, with specialist companies and specialist 
departments covering the whole field of insurance and life 
assurance, offering complete protection, providing 
complete security. 

General Accident Fire 84 Life Assurance Corporation Limited 
Yorkshire-General Life Assurance Company Limited 
Scottish General Insurance Company Limited 
The English Insurance Company Limited 
The Yorkshire Insurance Company Limited 
Scottish Boiler & General Insurance Company Limited 
The Guarantee Society Limited 

The Lancashire & Yorkshire Reversionary Interest Company Limited 
The LMster Marine insurance Company Limited 

Operating through a network of offices in the British Isles 
World Heatiquarters : General Buildings, Perth, Scotland 
Branch Offices and Agencies throughout the world 
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They even go for kitchens now 


the field, including, rather oddly, some 
American life assurance companies 
(initially as reinsurers but now even 
more surprisingly as direct writers)* 
Rates have, therefore, been tumbling 
across the board and, in direct defiance 
of gloomy forecasts, there is now a dis¬ 
ruptive surplus of capacity. The result 
is not just that underwriters are getting 
little opportunity to build up reserves 
in preparation for future crashes— 
includiiig jumbo crashes at $ioom a 
time or more if negligence can be 
shown. There is a strong fear that 
when there is a crash, or perhaps a run 
of them, the new underwriters will 
vanish from the market as suddenly as 


they have entered it ; the remaining 
insurers will cut back their commit¬ 
ments and charge much higher rates 
for doing even that. If the market then 
manages to continue to cover fully all 
the jet airliners then in service it will 
do so only at the price of a sudden 
and massive jump in premium rates. 
This in turn will knock airline costs for 
six—a subject that has already begun to 
worry some of them. 

Two-thirds of British companies* non- 
life busaness comes from overseas, 
principally America. American business 
last year was free from major hurri¬ 
canes, motor insurance was profitable 
and American companies were record¬ 
ing spectacular underwriting profits, a 
pattern reflected in the results of those 
British companies with big American 
interests : the Royal, the Commercial 
Union, and the General Accident. By 
and large, business in developing 
countries has been profitable, which 
means that Indian non-life insurance— 
now on the point of being nationalised 
—will be missed. Life assurance there 
was nationalised several years back. 
Business from the white Commonwealth 
and South Africa varies. But conti¬ 
nental Europe is a regular money-loser, 
partly because British companies tend 
to be able to participate in the usually 
unprofitable industrial fire and liability 
business but find it haid to break into 
the more lucrative personal insur¬ 
ances, which are sold through full-time 
agents in each town or village, each 
serving one company alone, and enjoy¬ 
ing commission rates a good deal higher 
than is normal in Britain. One German 


company recently tried to enter this 
sector of the French business but got 
nowhere, at some cost. 

The charts on pages 9 and 10 illus¬ 
trate the sharp changes in the figures 
already referred to in Table i. Points 
to note are Irow little of their invest¬ 
ment income insurance companies have 
been able to plough back until last 
year ; and how the repeated under¬ 
writing losses have acted as a drag on 
the growth of dividends, which have 
risen only about 60 per cent since 1965, 
while investment income has nearly 
doubled. 

The companies in Table 2 now enjoy 
solvency margins several times as high 
as the minima required by law (of 10 
per cent of premium income). True, 
the minima will rise slightly when 
Britain adopts the likely EEC rules on 
solvency margins. Even so, the com¬ 
panies will .still have an enormous 
cushion. In fact, there seems little justi¬ 
fication for the common belief that they 
may soon need to raise fre.sh capital. 
Their premium income (Table i) has 
expanded by £892m since 1965. On the 
British rules this increase would require 
an addition to free reserves of £89m 
to back it. In fact, tlie addition to free 
reserves from ploughed-back profits 
alone has been £98m over this period ; 
and on top of that the companies have 
had large but unmeasurable capital 
gains on their investments. .Yet 1965-71 
is widely believed to he a period in 
which free reserves weie run down in 
relation to premium inct^me. Now, 
thanks to 1971, they have been 


Table 2—insurance earnings and dividends, 1971 


Company 

Commercial Union 
Eagle Star 

General Accident 
Guardian Royal Exch 
Norwich Union 

Phoenix 

Prudential 

Royal 

Sun Alliance & London 

Total 

premium 

income 

IS 

Underwriting profits | 

Shareholders' earnings 

Trading 

surplus 

or 

deficit 

(a) 

(2) 

Trans¬ 
ferred 
from 
life etc 
funds 

(3) 

Total 
(2) + (3) 
(4) 

Net 

Invest¬ 

ment 

income 

(5) 

Taxation 

(6) 

(4) + (S) 
~(6) 

(7) 

£m 

467.8 

102.9 
231.4 

236.2 
86.8 

110.2 
65.3 

449.9 

183.9 

Cm 

2.7(d) 
- 2.8 e) 
2.0 

' 2.2(g) 
0.6 

0.2 

1.2 

6.2 

5.4 1 

£m 

2.4 

3.4 
1.3 
2.0 

12 

1.2 

0.7 



Cm 

11.8 

2.0 

3.3 
3.5 

1.7 

2.7 

2.3 
10.9 

5.1 

Cm 

23.2 

8.3 

14.9(f) 

10.7 

3.5 

6.2 

2.7 

30.1 

14.2 

Tortel 1971 

1970 
1908 
1906 
1901 

1 , 934.4 

1,672.8 

1.392.6 

1.110.6 
8066 

13.3 

-27.7 

-28.4 

-17.1 

12.2 

11.1 

8.9 

5.1 

25.5 

-76.6 

-19,5 

-12.0 

131.6 

118.1 

90.3 

73.0 

43.3 

24.8 

17.0 

20.2 

113.8 

76.7 

63.8 

40.8 

28.0 



Solvency margin(i]| 

Ordinary sbam 


Statu- 




Divi- 

tory 

Shown 

Price 


dend 

mini- 

in 

June 13 

Yield 

cover 

mum 

accounts 

(11) 

(12) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 




Cm 

Cm 

P 

% 

1.5 

47.0 

269.3 

234 

3.5 

1.6 

10.5 

84.4 

548 

2.7 

2.1 

23.4 

117.5 

210 

3.1 

1.5 

23.9 

158.7 

254 

3.6 

1.8 1 

8.9 

17.7 1 

(b) 


1.6 

11.3 

49.1 

252 

3.7 

— 

6.8 

23.7 

(c) 

io) 

1.7 

46.2 

287.6 

404 

17 

2,1 

18.6 

120.3 

570 

3.3 

1.7 

195.6 

1,128.3 



1.4 

169.4 

779.9 



1.2 

141.9 

787.1 



1.0 





1 . 6 (h) 





{•) CMoluding Hfe ete. (b) _ 

•jitr$fn9 weether /o«m«. ( 9 ) After 
A Q9n9r9f fo$ 9 , ($) After ereditnig 
in the eeeQunte yhderetete the strength 


hmM by Norwich Union Ufe Inaurence Society, (c) Eernings mainly frorn life bueiness. (d) Before £2.8m ro reeerve for 
Shares halo by riwwicn u • to make aood past underprovislons for claims, ft) Before £600.000 far \ymhiaim 


^adhlna illSrH from Investment reserve to make g^ past under provisions for efams. (t) Before £600,000 for Vehicle 
fa Sm^froin'retained profits to make good past underpnovisfwa for claims, fhj Has dividend. (I) The mergins shown 
^rSmh of The Norvfick Union and of the hhoenls beeeuse of hidden reserves. 
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augmented to a degree greater than 
that required by law. IVue, in relation 
to premium incomes, solvency margins 
of these companies have fallen. 
But only because they were so extra¬ 
ordinarily high in the first place. In 
short, the big insurance companies now 
have ani])Ie scope for more iiibcral div^'i- 
dend |x>liiries. Fili'is is certa'inly w'hait 
investors will be hoping for, ratlier 
than ambitious and dubious jdans for 
insurance •coni|>an‘ies to turn theinsdvos 
into financial conglomerates, including 
entry into fieilds in which. tJiey iiave no 
expertise at all. 

'rhis survey a year ago was over¬ 
cautious both in its forecasts of 1971 
underwriting results, and the prospects 
for composite insurance shares, 'fhese 
shares have, in fact, risen 24 j>er cent 


When our last insurance survey was 
published a year ago the European 
comiiiLss'ion was just beginning to take 
a line on one crucial segment of 
insurance liarmonisation: the so- 
called freedom of services, meaning 
the freedom for an insurer in one 
country to sell insurance in another 
tlimugh an agent or broker, without 
having an establishmeiu of his own 
there. Now that line has cornc more 
.sharply into fix*us. 

As usual, the coiuiuission started by 
askiiH'^ experts to rough out a com¬ 
munity policy. Ihiforlunately m 
insurance the experts are the insurance 
companies and insurance hupeivisory 
bodie.s in the member countries. And 
in France, (.leniiany and Italy, 
insurance roiu[)anies are much more 
tightly re^lrictecl than in Thitain over 

This survey was edited and partly I 
written by Alan Parker I 


since June^, 1971, only slightly less 
than the Fd'-Acluaries all-share 
index. What is fairly suie is that the 
new-found undeiwriling profits will not 
last for more than anothei year oi two, 
at nujst. With non-life insurance the 
emergeu'ce of profits tends to generate 
enough competition to throw the husi- 
ncs,s into los.s. And the next four 
years may have more hurricanes, big air 
crashes and perhaps pollution claims 
and even earthquakes than the last 
four have had. So underuTiting profits 
will almost certainly follow their usual 
cyclical pattern, peaking out tliis year 
OT next, with a downturn to follow. If, 
by any chance, inflation in Britain and 
America should slow down, the com- 
jiositcs shoaild Ijencftt handsomely. But 
vice vena. 


.such matters as policy conditions, 
premium rates and investmen'ts. As a 
comilary, foreign insurers without a 
lot'al cstahlishment may operate on a 
limited basis only, or not at all. 
Supervisory bodies in these countries 
naturally insist that such restrictions 
are nece.ssarv. And local insurance 
companies (as in othei' inclustrie.s) 
argue, and no doubt sincerely believe, 
that much suffering w'ould result from 
unregulated blasts of conijretilion from 
other countries, even if some of 
It took the form of Lloyd's under¬ 
writers selling types of cover that local 
insurers may not sell. 

So it is easy to guess wdiat .sort of 
ativice the commission got from its 
experts. 'I he first draft—which was 
quickly rejected—virtually banned 
freedom of insurance .^ervices 
altogether'. Even the second, more 
liberal, version “ stupefied one .senior 
commission official and followed the 


first into the dustbin. So in July, 1970, 
Dr Theodore Vogelaar, the directoar- 
general in charge of harmonisation, 
redefined just what the common 
market for insurance is supposed to be 
all about. Since harmonised regula¬ 
tions will soon be in force, laying down 
how member countries regulate insurers 
in their countries, there can then be no 
logical reason, he .said, for preventing 
any of these insurers from offering 
insurance in other member countries. 

Even more heartening, a working 
paper from the corniiii.ssion, which 
began to circulate late last year, propo- 
gates what might be termed the 
Mance thesis. The much-respected 
chairman of Lloyd’s, Sir Henry Mance, 
has argued on .several occasions that 
a distinction should be made in the 
rcgulanons according to whether the 
insiircri is a major compiany, vs'-hich 
can be j>resumed capable of taking 
care of it.self, or [irivate individuals 
(includintr farmers and small firms) 
who need, and should get, further 
])ro tec lion. 

Fhe commission’s paper argues this 
point .strongK. Fransport insurance, 
for instance, enters into transfiort 
costs in .1 big w^av, and it is clearly 
an absurd)t\' for transport insurers to 
be fettered by internal communitv 
frontiers. More to the |)oirit, perhaps, 
international conipeti'tion lias a stimu¬ 
lating and fertilising effect on the 
insurance indu'<try, helping to inij>mve 
coverage, as well as hoo,^ting the capa¬ 
city of the insurance market. 

'Fhe commission is clearly deter¬ 
mined to achieve freedom of services 
foi transport and major risks. It has 
also solved most of the technical 
problems that lie in the w'ay. National 
laws about liquidation of insurance 



Vogelaar: cNef harmoniser 


Europe opens up 
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These 5 investment pkins make Abbey Life 
the pacemakers of the industry 


\bu should find out about them 
before making your next financial move 


Abbey Property Bonds 

You can invest any sura upwards irom 
£100 in the Abbey Property Bond Fund. I bis 
Fund has now jjrown to over £100,000,000 
with 50,000 bondholders. Size is very important 
because it means that our blind can buy the 
most valuable properties; properties costing 
£5,000,000 or more which most other funds 
can’t afford. Another point; as the fund has 
continued to grow, we’ve continued to improve 
the bonds. For instance, in the last year we have 
reduced our deduction for Capital Gains "Fax, 
improved withdrawal facilities, introduced a 
guarantee and a unique conversion option. 

Abbey Equity Bonds 

Alternatively, any amount from £100 will 
bring you into the Abbey Equity Bond Fund 
one of the largest lafe Assurance Funds in 
existence. 'Phis fund gives you the potentially 
high return associated with equities, but offers 
in addition the exceptional security of a widely 
diversified portfolio. 'Fhe guarantee and con¬ 
version option mentioned above are of particular 
relevance in the fluctuating conditions of the 
equity market. 

Abbey Selective Bonds 

Or, if you have £250 or more to invest 
and you want a balance between the growth 
potential of equity funds and the rock-solid 
security of property bonds—you can choose our 


Selective Bond I'und. I'his fund invests }our 
single premium one third in the Abbey I’.quity 
Bond Fund, one third in the Abbey Property 
Bond Fund and leaves the remaining third to be 
allocated between the two funds to obtain the 
maximum benefits dictated by our analysis of 
market conditions. Again all the new improve¬ 
ments dc.scribed earlier apply to this bond. 

Abbey Investment Annuity Bond 

'Phis investment plan is a personal pension 
scheme linked to the Abbey Pension Bond 
Funds with unique flexibility as to when and 
how you make your contributions, how your 
money is invested and what form of pension you 
will enjoy. You can invest up to £1,500 or 15'Ki 
of your income, every penny of which is tax 
deductible. And, when you retire, you could get 
back the net cost of the plan as a lax free 
capital sum. 

The Abbey 10+ Bond 

'Phe Abbey 10+ Bond is a highly flexible 
plan linked to life assurance, designed specific¬ 
ally for the surtax payer. The aim of the plan is 
to create a tax efficient fund which, after you 
have contributed for ten years, will be com¬ 
pletely free of all income tax, surtax and 
personal liability to capital gains tax. Special 
features of the plan include a choice of life 
cover, investment flexibility between the Abbey 
Bond Funds already decribed and easily cal¬ 
culable cash-in value. 



Abbey Life Assurance Company Limited 

190 Strandy London WCaR iDY. Tel: 01-836 6600 
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Unionamerica 

Insurance 

For flair and 
flexibility 

VVc belirvt' we have alrratiy brouf^hl a iiew' 
ciiinension to thr J.onclon market in our 
first year. 

We liavc (lelinite ideas as to hov\ reinsurance 
should be transact<‘d. 



UNK)n.\.meric:a insurance 

(X).\1R\NV EIMri ED 
' Eaid-up cajntal ,ooo,o(jo) 
Mincint; Lane, London EC 3 
J Vl: 01 -()i >3 .4041 


Life and Endowment 
Assurance 

Immediate Annuities 

Pensions for the self-empbyed 

Share purchase through 
Endowment 

Rre and Accident 

House purchase 

London and 
Manchester 

Assui^Kie Ccxmpaiiy limited 
Finsbury Square London EC2AIHE 

'Sour best man for life 
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Mance gets his way 


companies and taxation of insurance 
premiums need to be co-ordinated. 
Oil the other hand, laws of insurance 
contracts do not need to be liar- 
moniscd : the policy will simply say 
which country's law will apply (eg, 
where an Italian is in.suring his factory 
at Lloyd’s), or, if it is silent, tlie law 
applicable vnW he the insurer’s. 

Ilut the coniniiss'ion will have a 
tougfi figlit to get a directive embody¬ 
ing this sort of thinking through the 
Clouncil of Ministers, although the task 
is not hopeless. 'J'he French govern¬ 
ment, in particular, seems less restric¬ 
tive than it did. And, thanks partly to 
the outcry in CJerman 'industi-y about 
soaring fire insurance premium rates 
(page 3;^), Bonn, tew, lias -become 
more open-minded, tliough the super¬ 
visory authorities in Berlin are still 
fighting a rearguard action. For¬ 
tunately, the commission is in no 
hurry. Next year the British and the 
other new members iwill join the coun¬ 
cil and throw in their weight. So the 
directive is unlikejly to appear before 
then. 

Worry ingly for the British, the 
equally important directive about 
“ establi.shment ” i.s at a more advanced 
stage. This directive harmonises the 
rules that will govern insurance com¬ 
panies having an establishment in 
member countries. Although a good 
deal more liberal than mo.^t national 
regulations, this directive is more 
restrictive than London would like. A 
British company operating through a 
subsidiary in Germany would need to 
localise ** technical reserves ” in 
Germany, based on the size of its 
premium income there. These techni¬ 
cal reserves are supposed to match the 


INSURANCE 

insurer’s unexpired premiums and 
outstanding claims on ithe business in 
question. On top of this, an EEC 
insurer would also need to maintain 
somewhere in the EEC a “ solvency 
margin,” that is ^to say, a surplus of 
assets over these technical reseivcs, 
calculated on a formula linked to his 
total EEC premium income and 
claims. 

Insurers in outside countries would 
also have to keep solvency margins for 
their busine.ss inside the EEC^ This 
cuts across one of the main contention^i 
of British insurers operaring abroad, 
which is that although they don’t 
mind, but don’t like, having to keep 
thek technical reserves invested 
locally around the world, they must 
be able to keep their free reserves 
where they like. With Britain inside 
the EEC, of course, insureis would 
remain free to keep their solvency 
margins for EEC business in London. 
But tliey are afraid that other coun¬ 
tries might then demand that British 
rornpaThies iriuirft keep vsolvency margins 
{and maybe big ones) localised too. 
The countries that leap to mind here 
are those American states still rela¬ 
tively liberal in this respect, Australia, 
and tliose developing countries that 
have not yet driven out foreign 
insurers. 

Apart from Holland, [uesent EEC 
inciribcrs are not too worried by this 
because their insurance coriipan-ics do 
little busine.ss outside the EEC. Bri'tain, 


W^hen the press started tlirowing brick¬ 
bats at property bonds two years ago 
it was little realised that tlie whole 
mode of operation of the life assurance 
industry would start to be questioned 
in consecjuence. Critics of p^aper^/ 
bonds seemed to think they were dis¬ 
cussing an upstart in\estmcnt medium, 
on la par perhaps with offshore funds. 
The possible pitfalls of property lx)nd 
policies were well-known : the inevit¬ 
ably subjective nature of the periodic 
valuations of the proi>erty portfolio, the 
problems that would arise if any bind 
(or all funds together) began to contract 
and unload property on to the market, 
the possibility of fund nianagei^ franti¬ 
cally having to invest massive inflows of 
new funds and so buying unsuitable or 
over-valued properties and 'S(» on. .So 
the Scott committee was set up in 
February, 1971, with narrow terms of 
reference, aimed at possible hazards 
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however, is vitally concerned, and 
protested to the EEC that the cstab- 
lishincnt direative ought not to be 
rushed through into law until Britain 
had a chance to have a ])roper say. 
Fortunately, last summer, Belgium put 
a stop to discussion al>out it in the 
council, because it was re-thinking its 
whole attitude to Insurance regulation. 
But signs that its objection might now 
be lifted has induced London to invoke 
the consultation jjrocedure (applicable 
during the interim period imtii Britain 
is a full member) to get the British 
arguments discussed. All Britain s de¬ 
manding is the right for an individual 
member state to be “ flexible ” abcjut 
making insurers from third countries 
deposit tlicir technical reserves in that 
state and their .solvency niargin.s in the 
EEC, as regards bu.siness they do in 
that state, so that London would be 
able to be ” flexible ’* towards insurers 
from outside the EEC operating in 
Britain, if it so rho.se. 

On balance, the battle between the 
liberals (the British, the Duitch, the 
commission) and the retrictionists, has 
moved in the liberals' favour in the 
past vear. It will continue to rumble 
for some time yet, especially when the 
coinmLssion i.ssue.s its directive on free¬ 
dom of services and as work proceeds 
on the even more fraught question of 
life assurance (where the once liberal 
Belgians Iiave now- prevented a take- 
(3ver f>f a local life insurance company 
by the British, Equity and T.aw). 


and abuses of property bond life 
policies and, for good measure, unit- 
linked policies. 

But once the committee’s work got 
under way, property bond managers 
were quick to make the point that just 
the same questions can be asked about 
life assurance policies as a whole, even 
thow of tlic convervtional lyf>c. Do not 
ordinary life offices share out the 
goodies between their policyholders on 
a basis even more arliitrary tlian by 
merely valuing a portfolio of property 
every month and ap])ortioning the 
notional gains between policyholders ? 
What would happen to ordinary life 
offices if they suddenly began to suffer 
a net outflow of funds for once ? Don’it 
they, too. ransack the market for new 
investments for their burgeoning funds, 
even though some of these later prove 
to be unsuitable or overvalued when 
they were bought ? Are thoir selling 


Where is life assurance going ? 
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methods heyorui reproach ? 

Momeritarily it was hoped that the 
Scott committee would nently widen 
its terms of reference and study tlie 
wliole network of regulations govern¬ 
ing life assurance in all its forms. 
Unfortunately it has chosen not to do 
so. Yet with the collapse of the Vehicle 
and (General and the narrow escape of 
its life subsidiary from being embroiled, 
even the traditionalists in the industry 
concede that such a study is urgently 
needed. What has been demonstrated 
beyond douljt is the futility of trying 
to study segments of the life assurance 
industry in isolation from each oUier. 

Thus although the big changes of 
the rc)6os and the 1970s, which fol¬ 
lowed after Save and Prosper got its 
first unit-linked policy off the ground 
in 196;^, \v'ere virtually all initiated by 
life offices on the fringe, they have 
affected the whole scene. I/i the first 
place, life assurance has been trans¬ 
formed from a traditional service 
industry, set in its ways, into a hotbed 
of aggressive competition, with a proli¬ 
feration of new schemes and gimmicks 
aimed at ])articular investment and 
tax needs. Newcomers enter overnight 
and the traditional point of contact 
with the public—the part-time agent 
—is being by-passed. 

Secondly has come the realisation 
that the life assurance j)olicy is suit¬ 
able for far wider and diverse invest¬ 
ment needs tfian used to be thought. 
Indeed, because of tlie various lax 
reliefs, and the fact that it is less 
.severely controlled than ^nedia like 
shares or unit tnists, it offers positive 
advantages, quite apart from the pro¬ 
tection against premature death. 

Thirdly, it has been found that life 
assurance salesmen, suitably trained, 
can sell com[)lirated and varied policies, 
especially if likely customers can be 
pinpointed in advance or pinpoint 
lliemselves by replying to cut-out 
newspaper advertisements. Even the 
F^rudential is experimenting with a few 
of Its life assurance collectors to see 
if tliev ( an be trained to sell a wider 
range of policies. 

Rut m(.>st Ijig long-established life 
oiTices have not jumped to it. They 
havt' coiitinu“d to iiask in tlie unrelenl- 
ins: and irn|)i('S'^ive overall growth, 10 
to ['2 per cent a year, of the whole 
business. While not neglcf'tine to set 
vijj then own versions, [)(*iatrdly, they 
have tended to dismiss (‘ven uTUt-linked 
policies as merelv a sales dcvii e by unit 
trust managers to exploit tlie tax 
reliefs ty\\ lile policies. Nevertheless, 
the\ iiave crime up with ei lew innova¬ 
tions of tlieir own. Retirement annuity 
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bonds, for instance, are partly respon¬ 
sible for the fact that single premium 
policies accounted for 39 per cent of 
all new life premiums in 1971 . It is an 
embarrassing fact that these lump sum 
policies are not much bought to provide 
for old age, but for the high post-tax 
return they offer for 3, 10, 13 or so 
years, and their modest surtax advant¬ 
ages. More adaptable versions of the 
conventional life policy have also been 
appearing, notably the London Life’s 
flexible whole life policy, under which 
the bulk of the benefits can be taken 
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whenever the policyholder chooses (or 
as a pension), and which is drawn up 
like a contractual savings plan. 

But what most life offices have not 
yet grasped is that both the growing 
overlap between life assurance and 
investment and the revolution in 
selling methods still have a long way 
farther to go. Unit-linked policies may 
already account for 30 per cent of 
current life premiums, hut demand 
for them is bound to grow further. They 
are more suited to the principal invest¬ 
ment need of today : protection against 


Table 3—Ordinary life, annuity and capital redemption business of 34 British 
life offices 
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Premium 

com- 

com- 

Fund 

Fund 

Fund 

Gross 


incofme 

mission 

mission 

end 

growth 

growth 

yield 


1971 

1971 

1971 

1971 

1966-71 

1981-71 

(d) 


£m 

7o 

7o 

Cm 

7o 

7o 

0 / 

fO 

Mutual life offices 








Clerical Medical & Gen 

186 

14.0 

19.0 

154 

98 

253 

6.21 

Equrteble 

10.7 

8.6 

8.6 

127 

72 

192 

7.15 

Friends' Provident 

30.7 

12.3 

198 

285 

58 

188 

7.60 

London Life 

12.2 

10.3 

10.3 

137 

80 

149 

6 79 

Marine & General 

4.1 

18.9 

28.5 

33 

79 

187 

6.79 

National Mutual 

5.6 

19.4 

28.0 

58 

56 

180 

7.22 

National Provident 

10.0 

17.1 

23.4 

112 

47 

148 

6.86 

Norwich Union 

70.2 

16.4 

24.3 

697 

56 

158 

7.43 

Provident Mutual 

13.0 

13.1 

19.3 

91 

78 

196 

7.27 

Scottrsh Amicable 

25.4 

14.9 

20.7 

263 

56 

174 

7.59 

Scottish Equitable 

99 

15.2 

21.0 

96 

86 

214 

7.62 

Scottish Life 

10.6 

16.5 

24.4 

95 

62 

189 

7 22 

Scottish Mutual 

9.0 

12.8 

188 

77 

85 

239 

7.51 

Scottish Provident 

13.8 

15.6 

25.1 

156 

61 

147 

7.37 

Scottish Widows' 

42.4 

10.3 

15,9 

429 

60 

162 

7.93 

Standard Life 

98.3 

11.2 

15.1 

899 

63 

171 

7.43 

UK Provident 

14.0 

12.0 

16.5 

159 

67 

156 

8.20 

Average/Total 

398.5 

13,2 

18.9 

3,868 



7.37 

Proprietary life offices 








Equity & Law 

22.6 

20.3 

31.4 

303 

93 

227 

5.93 

Sun Life 

50.3 

14.3 

18.6 

446 

51 

159 

7.35 

Average/Total 

1Z9 

16.2 

22.6 

749 



6.64 

Industrial-cum -ordinary 








life offices (b) 








Britannic 

8.3 

(c) 

18.0 

85 

33 

75 

7.82 

Co-Operative 

26.9 

9.5 

19.1 

234 

50 

130 

6.86 

London 81 Manchester 

8.0 

12.1 

186 

83 

49 

105 

7 76 

Pearl 

28.7 

16.1 

25.4 

293 

47 

127 

7.81 

Prudential 

162.7 

14.3 

20.9 

1,509 

59 

160 

6.97 

Refuge 

12.3 

12.4 

16.8 

132 

23 

57 

7.67 

Royal London 

8.3 

10.6 

22.2 

82 

_33 

78 

7.53 

Average/Total 

255.2 

13.7 

20.9 

2,418 



7.49 

Composite offices 








Commercial Union 

79.1 

(c) 

18.1 

621 

62 

165 

7.07 

Eagle Star 

36.1 

11.3 

16.6 

450 

63 

169 

7.74 

General Accident 

34.7 

10.5 

17.2 

308 

59 

204 

6.99 

Guardian Royal 








Exchange 

681 

16.3 

25.9 

630 

56 

192 

7.23 

Legal & General 

110.5 

14.2 

20.3 

1,172 

54 

153 

7.10 

Phoenix 

16 6 

18.8 

34.2 

154 

66 

150 

7.33 

Royal 

30.8 

12.9 

22.1 

338 

55 

193 

7.28 

Sun Alliance & London 

23.1 

21 7 

30.3 

203 

59 

138 

7.25_ 

Average/Total 

399.0 

14.6 

21 £ 

3,876 



7.25 


(m) This ratio is affactad both by tha offica’s own atficiancy and by its mix of business. fbJ ixc/uding 
' mdustriaf " branch Ufa assuranea. (c) Not awailabfa, ( 0 ) On ordinary Ufa and annuity funds oniy^ 
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with Standard Life 


wnn PROFITS ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES 
TAKEN OUT AT AGE 30 AND MATURING IN 1972 


£I,()CK) Policy affected m 

1947 

1952 

1957 

1962 

Term in years 

25 

20 

15 

10 

T otal Nel Outlay 

£864 

£877 

£892 

£950 

Amount Paid in 1972 

£ 2,648 

£2,221 

£ 1,784 

£ 1,433 

Effective Gross Annual Yield 

13 . 5 % 

14 . 0 % 

13 8% 

12 3 " 

1 () 


The net outlay and yield figures assume tluit income 
tax was paid al the appropriate standard rates. All figures 
relate to policies effected in the U.K. 


Those arc the kind of results Standard Life with profits policyholders enjoy- 
with life cover in addition. 


Standard Life is Britain's largest mutual life assurance compan\, a companv 
built on outstanding investment expertise which has provided a bonus payment 
record unrivalled by any other company. 


For the year ended 15 th November 1971 REVERSIONARY BONUS rates 
were £ 3 . 50 % on the sum assured and £ 5 .(KT^\ on attaching bonuses 


In addition. Standard Life, since 1963 , have been paying Special Claims Bonus 
on claims by death or maturity. The amounts of these claims bonuses vary 
according to the year of issue of the maturing policy, but as an example of' the 
effect of these bonuses, the amount paid in 1972 on the policy effected in 1947 
(in the above table) includes a claim bonus of £ 679 . 


FOR PROFIT WITH PROTECTION CHOOSE 

Standard Ufa 

ASSURANCE COMPANY 

Established 1825 . Assets exceed £ 900 .(KK),tX) 0 . 

Head Office: 3 George Street, Edinburgh. 

Branches throughout the United Kingdom and the Republic of Ireland. 
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How can an 

insurance company make its 
contribution to economic 
progress without jeopardizing 
its financial stability? 

By insuring large or special risks in Ihe By taking out reinsurance with the 
following branches; “Swiss Re" 

Life. Accident, fhird Party Risks, l ire. 

Business Interruption, Surety. Marine. 

[engineering etc. 


The "Swiss Re" helps insurance 
companies throughout the world to 
play an even more important role 
in their respective national econo¬ 
mies. It offers cover capacity and 
international experience and is 
working on the future problems of 
insurance. 



Sw iss Reinsurance Company, /iirich 
Swiss Reinsurance Company (U. K.) Ltd., London 
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inflation. They also offer considerable 
scope for further refinement. There is 
no need for the policy to be tied exclu¬ 
sively to equities (as in the original 
schemes), or to commercial property 
(as with property bonds). The policy 
can be linked to a mixed portfolio of 
equities, property, gilts and mortgages. 
Either the fund managers can be given 
discretion to vary the mix as condi¬ 
tions change ; or the policyholder him¬ 
self can have the right to say how 
much of each premium should be split 
between an equity fund, a property 
fund, etc, all run by the same group 
of managers—the concept, in fact, 
popularised by Mr Mark Weinberg’- 
Hambro Life. 

So out of the germ of the unit- 
linked policy has come the “ managed 
fund.” The premiums go not into a 
unit trust, which is bound by unit 
trust regulations, but into a special 
fund managed by the life office, 01 
into several funds managed in propor¬ 
tions decided by the policyholder him¬ 
self. But one distinguishing feature of 
all these schemes remains : the running 
and eventual value of the policy is 
clearly and rigorously linked to the 
investment performance of the fund or 
funds concerned. The investor gets 
exactly his slice of the cake, no more 
and no less. 

With the conventional policy, of 
course, there is no such link and its 
value depends on arbitrary decisions 
by the life office about hov/ much of 
the surplus should be dished out to 
policyholders as bonuses. But by pay¬ 
ing terminal bonuses, life offices have 
shifted their conventional policies a 
step towards the “ link ” concept. 
Because terminal bonuses are only 
added on to a policy when it matures, 
life offices can he much more generous 
with them ; they do not have to worry 
(as they worry with reversionary 
bonuses) that a future fall in the 
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Weinberg, still pace-setting 


market might mean that they have 
guaranteed to pay a future bonus 
bigger than they can then afford. 

Even so, the cs.sential feature of 
arbitrariness still remains: the life 
office can pay whatever terminal 
bonus it likes, too little—or even too 
much (in which case other policy¬ 
holders whose policies are not maturing 
suffer). Only the London and Man¬ 
chester's system seeks to avoid this 
arbitrariness: its terminal bonus is 
intended to give the policyholder the 
average return on all L and M funds 
throughout the lifetime of the policy. 

Some life offices have also been 
experimenting with managed funds. 
The Phoenix has recently produced one 
as modern as anyone else’s. The Scot¬ 
tish Widows’ (copied this month by the 
Legal and General) has a managed fund 
for pension funds which do not want 
to buy insurance policies to meet theii 
future pensions commitment (reckon¬ 
ing they can perfectly well make their 
own forecasts of mortality and inter¬ 
est rates, thank you), but do want to 
subcontract the investment side of it. 
The Scottish Widows* also offers 
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policies linked to a special equity fund 
under its own management, dubbed 
the ” investoi ” policy. 

These innovations are exceptional. 
Life offices have made no conspicuous 
efforts to offer their services as pre¬ 
sumed investment experts to a wider 
market than the conventional policy¬ 
holder (apart from a few unit-linked 
policie.s, sometimes, but not always, 
with the investment management pro¬ 
vided by themselves). Perhaps because 
they arc run by actuaries (with their 
compound interest and death-risk 
orientation), they have not muscled 
into the investment trust business, the 
unit tru.st business, property bonds or 
offshore funds, to say nothing of the 
fancier tax-minimising investment de¬ 
vices. And 'they have been slow to 
recognise and exploit new selling 
methods. 

The traditional life offices have 
always relied on the part-time agent 
(solicitor, accountant, building society 
manager) for the bulk of their busi¬ 
ness. Yet these agents now look like 
being squeezed between direct sales¬ 
manship (newspaper ads plus visits by 
a full-time salesman) and high-powered 
brokerage firms specialising in life 
assurance with brand new networks of 
their own sales teams. 

Meanwhile, the whole business of 
selling life assurance is becoming 
almost unfathomahly complicated. 
Because of this, and because salesman¬ 
ship has become increasingly aggres¬ 
sive, there is a growing need for 
tighter regulation of selling methods 
involved. This, indeed, has been a 
constantly recurring theme in the 
evidence to the Scott committee. 

Regi.stration of life as.surance brokers 
and agents is certain to come sooner 
or later. It may appear in the common 
market’s harmoni.sed insurance rules, 
for both life and non-life insurance, 
whether Britain has acted first or not. 


Table 4—Investment transactions of insurance companiss <•) 



1969 

1970 

1971 

Acquired 

1 

Realised 

Net 

investment 

Acquired 

Realised 

Net 

investment 

Acquired 

Realised 

Net 

investment 


£3m 

£m 

1 £m 1 

% 

£m 

Cm 

Cm 

% 

Cm 

Cm 

Cm 

% 

Moiftoeges and loans 

485 

285 


26 

360 

223 

137 

15 

336 

286 

50 

6 

Britain Govt stocks etc 

1.634 

L561 

73 

10 

1.563 

1.501 

62 

7 

2.398 

1.908 

490 

42 

Dsbentupes and preference 













stocks 

360 

243 

117 

15 

292 

200 

92 

10 

348 

241 

107 

9 

Ordinary aharas 

520 

371 

149 

19 

622 

351 

271 (■b) 

31 

828 

468 

360(b) 

31 

Property 

206 

20 

186 

24 

239 

41 

198 

22 

244 

48 

198 

17 

Cash and assets with lose than 













12 months to maturity 

60 


50 

6 

130 


130 

15 


47, 

-47 

-4 

Total 

3.255 

2.480 

776 

100 

3,205 

2.316 

890 

100 

4,154 

2,998 

1,166 

100 


i?/. 


UK tniUf§ee§ oompenies ht th$ British Insurtr^cs AsMietiM wd whiOi ^ iih businsss (exetuding evensas brenehgg Md tubsidi- 

‘ ^ - --- — in ths BIA. (b) including £9m invested In unit trusts in 1B70 end £10m in mj shown 


nrfes), together with the UK business ot Commonweshh life olhees 
teperetely for the Bret time In 19f0. 
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Kei'istration would probably be fol¬ 
lowed by the setting; of muiimurn 
qualifuations and standards of com¬ 
petence, as IS already done in Holland. 
Advertisini' would also be ret*ulated 
more closely. So would commissions. 
And life offices would jiiobably have 
to disclose market values of tlieii 
investments (althoui^h this information 
is useless on its own ; what is equally 
important is hov^ the liabilities of the 
life office are valued, a job that only 
the actuary can do or even under¬ 
stand ). 

The consecjuences of this caution, 
not to say inertia, on the part of the 
traditional life office will not be mani¬ 
fest tomorrow'. But they will be crucial 
in the lonij-tenn. Mr Weinben*;, speak- 
int^ to the Insurance and Actuarial 


“ i am sure you will a.^ree with me 
that the future of insurance- 
worldwide—is bleak. Increasinj^ly 

.t(Overn merits will nationalise it or 
regulate it and suliordinate it to the 
supposed national interest. I would not 
j)Ut my children into insiiiancc today." 
“ Ah, yes. But w'ould you put them 
into reinsuiancc ? “ Hm. lliat's 

another rnattei." 

riiis pessimist is biased ; he is a 
reinsurer himself. But tliere is a lot in 
what he says. He might hav^e added 
that the ever multiplving amount an 
insurer can lo.se today in one single 
catastrophe will also .serve to’ ensure a 
buoyant demand from insurers for the 
specialist and esoteric .services of their 
reinsurance colleagues, fn the devcloji- 
ing countiies, where direct insurance 
Is being nationalised or pushed into 
llie hands of (regulated) local com¬ 
panies, the national companies need 
reinsurance in a w'ay that the previous 
direct insuiers, the f'omrnercial Union, 
the (ruardiaii and the rest, never did 
because nf their si/e and inlcrnatiorial 
spread. In Europe, from w^hat can be 
dimlv discerned of tlic future F4FX^ 
insurance regulations, rcMiisurers w'ill 
remain free to oiler their services 
across frontiers, while dirett insurers 
will ]»e subjected lo all manne-r of 
iinp<‘dimerUs 'set' ])age i.j), just as 
diiK’t wi’iieis are variouslv regulated 
by siiilividual stales in America. 
.Already leinsjirrrs have started to 
exert a new and unai custorned 
influenct' on the whole insuiance 
pcene, from the .setting t)f preirmun 
rates to risk < lassifi(.atit)ii aiul ‘risk 
, protection’' ' ir, steps by the insured 
to reduce the risk of loss). Reinsurance 


INSURANCE 

Society of Glasgow last November— 
forecast that the life offices as now 
known will virtually disappear, to 
be superseded by financial conglome¬ 
rates- offering the full range of .savings, 
investment, lending and life assurance 
services within 15 years. Although 
that time span might .seem a little .short, 
in view of the entrenched positions of 
tlic heavyweights in the lousiness today, 
fiis view', surjirisingly, is widely .shared 
among insurance men. If it is correct, 
the life offices are worse placed to be 
the masters of the new and emerging 
monsters than they w'crc ten years 
ago. Unless tfiey dcvcloj.) .some taste 
for innovation fairly quickly, they can¬ 
not hope, at best, to be more than 
junior partners in the new l onglome- 
rate.s. 


is the field of the future. 

It is also a field in which London 
has effective competition from the 
continent. This is partly an historical 
legacy of the sliecr size and comprehen¬ 
siveness of the British direct writing 
companies themselves, and oi the 
smoothness of London'.s IJoyd’s/com- 
pany/broker system, which allows risks 
lo be s]>lit betw'ccn several insurers with¬ 
out any of them having to resort to 
jeinsuranee, or not much. 'Ehe big 
companie.s doing purely reinsurance are 
tlie Swiss Reinsurance (Company in 
Zurich, and the Munich Reinsurance 
Gonifiany of roughly ct-jual size (net 
premiums of about L^^om in 1970), 
but very different character: the Swiss 
Re getting bu.siness from all over the 
world, while the Munich Re, despite 



Reinsurers wHI pay a slice of that 
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a creditable recovery overseas since 
the war, still getting two-thirds of its 
liusiness from German insurers. The 
General Re, the American Re and the 
Employers’ Re (all American) are less 
than half the size. The Mercantile 
and General (by far the biggest pro¬ 
fessional reinsurer in Britain), is about 
one quarter. 

These profe.ssional reinsurers get 
business direct, by sending their .sales¬ 
men knocking on the doors of insur¬ 
ance companies all over the world. In 
parallel with their operations are the 
energetic activities of the London 
brokers bringing some C^i^om a year 
of reinsurance to Lloyd’s underwriters, 
the big British direct writing com- 
])anies with reinsurance departments 
active on the marine and aviation side 
but doing little fire or liability, and a 
large, and very clastic, fringe of 
.smaller specialist insurance companies, 
of varying national origin, that jump 
(>n to the reinsurance bandwagon when 
things are going smoothly, and jump 
off when they turn sour, or, more 
usually, a year or two afterwards. 
Brokers guess that the marine rein- 
.surance they handle in the London 
market (which excludes what the Swiss 
Re and other professionals pick up 
direct) is split roughly 50:50 between 
Lloyd’s and the companies ; on non- 
marine business the position is more 
ob.scurc, as well as variable (as the 
fringe corn})anies get in and out). What 
does .seem true is that TJoyd’s has a 
strong grip on the fire reinsurance 
placed in London by American com¬ 
panies. 

For 100 years insurance students 
have had drummed into them 
that the reinsurer follows the fortunes 
of the direct writer, on w'hom he relies 
for the .setting of premium rates and 
the selection of risks. Put this idea 
took a hard knock in the 1960s, at 
least IIj) to 1967. In those year.s, 
when there was over-capacity in the 
British and American markets, rein¬ 
surers suffered much more than the 
direct writers. For the old (and still 
the main) sort of reinsurance treaty, 
the prof)ortional treaty, the premium 
and the claims are apportioned be¬ 
tween the direct writer and the 
reinsurer. But in order to get his cut 
of the business, the rein.surer also has 
to pay a commission to the direct 
writer, to cover his presumed .share of 
the administration, selling and com' 
mission expenses. But these rates ot 
commission are variable ; when rein¬ 
surers are keen to get business, up they 
go. And since these periods are—hy 
definition—periods of over-capacity in 


Reinsurance for the future 
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Legal & General’s new Build-Up Plan 
bringsSvith profits’ house purchase 
within reach of the middle-income man! 



What a breakthrough! Thanks to Legal & General’s new 
Build-Up Plan, Mr. Y can now benefit from a with-profits 
endowment house-purchase contract, yet his monthly out¬ 
lay compares favourably with Mr. X’s, who is repaying 
straight interest plus capital. 

The Legal & General Build-Up Plan uses a with-profits 
endowment policy, but the sum assured, instead of being 
100 % of the loan, is only part. For instance, in the above 
example, only 50^)0 of a 25-year mortgage. At the end of 
the term the difference will be made up out of the accumu¬ 
lated bonuses; and assuming the bonuses continue at 
current levels, the borrower will receive a very useful 
cash sum. 

There is a 25^0 safety margin in case bonuses drop 
from their current rate. Also the policy guarantees that the 

* Oa^td an prextnt tax rates 


loan will be fully covered in the event of ihc borrower's 
death. 

No doub! about it, the L & G Build-Up Plan is going to 
appeal to a lot of people who normally might not be able 
to afford a with-profits endowment scheme. That’s why 
many building societies have already welcomed it. And 
that’s why you owe it to yourself to find out more. Call 
your local L & G office or write direa to: 

Le^<S: 

General 

Legal & General Assurance Society Ltd., Temple Court, 

II Queen Victoria Street, I ondon, EC4N 4TP. 
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THE MERCANTILE AND 
GENERAL REINSURANCE 
COMPANY LTD 


Record new business figures reported by Life Division 


In his Staicnieni, cirailaicil vviih the Annual Kt|iort for i(>7i, 

\lr. H. K. Ciosdicn, Chairman nn’he Mcrcaniile & General 
ReinsiirantT (Company 1 jmiit il, rcporteil record new business 
figures for the I .ife 1 )i vision As a result of rhe triennial valuation 
It has been possible fo transfer /1*500,000 to Profit and I .oss 
Account from this I )ivision Mr Cioscheii also said Wc are also 
able to take £500,000 from the Marine and Aviation Account 
whilst still niaintaining a strong position Unionunaicly, however, 
the results of our Fire and Miscellaneous Accounts have a^ain 
nccessiiated transl'ers frc.in Profit and I -oss, I lowevcr, there arc at 
least some w'cleome signs of recover)' in the business of our 
Ciencral Branch Division. This is encouraging after so long a 
period of poor results, e\cn though we cannot be satisfied b> an> 
means that wc have stabilised the situation in all underwriting 
areas. Nor can wc yet aflbrd to relax our efforts for in that 
particular area rraditionall) regarded as the bread and butter of 
our biisine.ss, the b'ire and Misiellaneoiis Proportional Aceoiini, 
the out-turn is very disappointing. 

It is essential that an international reinsurance company under¬ 
writing substantial risks should have adequate and flexible reserves 
to meet all possible adverse circumsiances. Unforiiinatel), in the 
past few years wc have been called upon to demonstrate our abilirv 
to deal with these circumstances b> drawing on our inner reserves. 
The transfers from 1 -ife and Marine and .Aviation have enabled us 
to reverse thi.s trend and wc ha\e been able to strengthen both our 
published and inner reserves as shown in the Profit and I -oss 
Account after, of'course, having made provision for technical 
reserves on a conservative basis. 

Life 

New 1 -ifc sums assured written by the M & G Group m H)'] 1 were 
£bio,ooo,ooo 000,000 in iqyo) .New business in tbe United 
K ingdom and Kirc amouiucd to £ ^24,000,000 (£282,000,000 in 
M>7o). Business wrirten through our ()\erseas branches and 
subsuliary again accounted for about 40'\, of our total production. 

■J he world-wide l.ifc Premium Income was £15,600,000 
c\)mpaied with £14,000,000 in iq70. 

Business wriiitn in the ( 'oniinuous Disability Account again 
increased, the premium income at £i,qoo,ooo being some 2o‘\, 
higher than that n\ rhe previous year. 

General 

T he need for tonsidenibly improved profit margins in General 
Branch oinTuiions must fie more widely recognised if a soundly 
based reinsurance market toi this business is to prosper, 'I’he 
uncertainties of underwrmng are greater than they were and the 
qualltv of iiilonnatiun which wc receive on major risks has not 
imjiroveu T his Lu k ol means to bring the reinsurance of major 
i isks o) m.inv dcst riptions under projicr control remains one of our 
basic probIriTis 

Two wars ago .here was much talk of msuflicienl capacity and 
lack of laciliiies toi handling major risks T oday the position is 


very largely reversed and an excess of capacity in some areas, 
notably Marine and Aviation, is now bringing about a reduction in 
rates whit h we observe with some misgiving. 

We are concerned loo at the demands already being made upon us 
for increasci! terms in markets where after several years of poor 
figures one year’s rc-sult has shown a marked improvement. T'herc 
is still a need for wider recognition that reinsurers should be 
allowed to aLCumulalc from the better years the reserves they need 
for the lean ones that always follow. 

Fire 

We recognise the difliculties that persist in the direct insurance of 
industrial fire risk.s. We want to play our part in bringing this 
important class of business under proper control. Our h ire 
business in the United Kingdom was satisfactory in 1071, helped 
by the general increase in premium rates. Klscwnere the worst 
territories were the highly developed counirie.s of Europe, 
especially Germany and Scandinavia. Wc welcome and arc 
watching closciv the remedial measures being taken there. 

Motor 

The premium rates for Motor business in the United kingdom 
have been rai.sed now to a level where both insurers and reinsurers 
should find ihem.scTves in a substantially improved position. But in 
an inflationary situation, the cost of repairs, court awards for 
personal injuries and the other factors that affect the claims 
situation, will not stand still and one must foresee the necessity for 
furthcT rate increases. 

Marine and Aviation 

‘I'hc Marine anti Aviatiiin account has (trown rapidly in recent 
years On the Marine side, there was an increase in rales following 
I he poor results a few years b*ick. The prc,scni trend of our account 
IS .satisfactory, but we are apprehensive about the continuing 
rising cost of hull repairs. Another problem concerns the high 
insured values of super tankers and such sophisticated vessels as 
natural gas carriers It is much to he hoped that the rates of 
premium in this most conijvetiiivc market remain adequate. 

In Aviation, our satisfactory experience over the past tew years 
reflects the experience of the aviation marker as a whole. The first 
few years of operation of the wide-bodied jets have, fortunately, 
been satisfactory for underwriters but w'e wonder if enough 
attention has been given to the extraordinary fluctuations to which 
a modern aviation insurance account must remain vulnerable. 

Investment 

During 1071 tbe greater part of the new money arising in the U.K. 
was invested in equities and property, which now amounts to just 
over 50 per cent of our total funds. 

Ovcrsca.s wc increased our equity holdings in North .America, 
Australia and New Zealand, South Africa and Europe and 
commenccil investment in three new territories, Japan, Hong 
Kong and Singapore, all of which performed well.*’ 


Head Office: Moorfields House, Moorfields, London EC2Y SAL. 
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the market, reinsurance commission 
rates go up in just the times when 
competition is narrowing or eliminating 
what underwriting profits there are. 
Conversely, when tlie cycle enters its 
up-phase, with a shortage of market 
capacity—such as in Britain and 
America from 1967 to 1971—brokers 
find it harder to place risks, premium 
rates tighten, and the direct writers 
themselves find it harder to get rein¬ 
surance. Not only does the whole busi¬ 
ness become more profitable, for both 

Where the buck 

Under excess-of-loss treaties, the re- 
in.surer‘s interest is quite different from 
the direct writer’s. What he does is to 
insure the peak claims. For any claim 
arising on, say, tlie underwriter’s North 
Amr icarj fire book, the deal might be 
that the direct writer pays the first 
$25,000 of any claim and tlie reinsurer 
any excess. For this, he sets his own 
premium rate (unlike the proportional 
reinsurer) ; but even so, in some of 
the past few years excess-of-loss 
reinsurers have been having a far less 
happy time than direct writers. 

'Fhe reasons are simple. Advancing 
technology means big claims come to 
repre.sent a larger share of the total. 

In addition, inflation means excess 
points become too low. So the reinsurer 
suddenly finds himself paying a much 
bigger proportion of the total claims 
than he bargained for. In the late iqbos 
inflation in Britain and America 
speeded up, the incidence of really big 
fires rose and the excess-of-loss re¬ 
insurers carried the can. So although 
proportional reinsurance was looking 
up by about 1968, on excess-of-loss 
business recovery has been more 
patchy. 

But business written this year anti 
last will probably prove profitable. 
Inflation at 5-10 per cent is now 
allowed for when premiums are set, 
as also are the growing delays before 
big liability and marine claims are 
settled. On excess-of-loss motor re¬ 
insurance (which applies only to big 
injury claims, which can now exceed 
£50,000 a time in Britain) reinsurers 
have staited to use an excess point (ie, 
the $25,000 in the illustration above), 
pegged to a suitable inflation index. 

These underwriting improvements 
and refinements arc important l^ecause 
it is the excess-of-loss side of the busi¬ 
ness that is growing the faster and 
will continue to do so. 

Indeed reinsurers are often surprised 


insurers and reinsrrers, but falling rates 
of reinsurance commission en.sure that 
reinsurers do particularly well. 

So proportional reinsurance enjoyed 
a spell of profitability in 1967-71. But 
it may already be on the down¬ 
swing again. Reinsurers are cliasirig 
proportioital busines.s ; commission 
rates are edging up. In the other tyf)C 
of reinsurance, excess of loss reinsur¬ 
ance (see next article), the same 
tendenev has be^n evident—iliougli in 
a mori, dramatic form. 


stops 

that it has not grown more quickly. 
One reason is that traditionally, 
especially on the continent, the raison 
d'etre of a reinsurer was merely to add 
to the capacity <>f the insurance market 
rather than to protect the insurer 
against catastrophe losses. 'I’his still 
holds in Ciermany. Because the super¬ 
visory authorities make (ierman 
insurance companies keep such high 
.solvency margins (.see page ;5;^), motor 
insmers have to cede huge chunks of 
their motor insurance to reinsurers, hv 
means of proportional treaties. In 
almost any other country, proportional 
motor reinsurance ha.s cli.sappeared as 
it makes little sense. Assuming the 
insurer is not short of capacity, all he 
needs is protection against the big 
claims, and this hr would get liy excess- 
of-k)ss icinsurancc. But in all countries, 
insurance comyianies are used to work¬ 
ing with jiroportional reinsurance in 
fire and marine fields, and have been 


slow to make the logical switch to 
excess-of-loss. 

Theie are other rea.sons why the 
switch has been slow. Where the basic 
jiremium rate structure is we*ak (as up 
to 1967 in marine and fire), direct 
writers canntit afford to pay the right 
rates for reinsuring their cxce.sses of 
loss. So they don’t, and get propor¬ 
tional reinsurance instead. Moreover, 
even the reinsurers themselves have 
mixed feelings about exce.ss-of-loss 
busiries.s. Lloyd's underwriters like it : 
they prefer the freedom to fix the rate 
(which they don't have with tl e pro¬ 
portional business) ; lliev don't have 
the same kind of long-standing links 
with insurance companies as the 
professional reinsuraiKe companies 
(although the placing brokers may do). 
But the profes.sional reinsurance com¬ 
panies are not so sure. 'Fhe Munich 
Re, in jjarticulai, is used to working 
with (iernian insurance companies 
(es]x*cially the Allianz, (Jermany's 
biggest fire insurer, with which it has 
cross shareholdings of 25 per cent), 
and tills cosv partnership relationship 
is obviously more suited to proportional 
busine.ss than exress-of-loss, where 
there is more of a buver-seller relation- 
shij). It is typical that the Orman 
reinsurance companies now take part 
in the discussions between the insurance 
roin]>anics themselves about what 
premiuin.s should be cliarged, rather 
than forcing them to charge adequate 
rates bv market forces alone. What is 
more, reinsurancf- companies ev^ery- 
where seem occasionally uncertain 
ahf)ut the liglit method to fix exces.s- 
of loss premiums. With inflation and 
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Neave ■ let's see what we're m for 


the niultijjiylnp; scale of risk, they are 
in constant (Jan.i>er of cominu: l^adly 
unstuck. 

Yet IS is precisely because of this 
fjrowinii; riskiness that the need for 
cxcess-of-loss reinsurance will jj^row. 
I'ake plastics. Everybody knows that 
plastics factories are bad risks. What 
lias now been painfully realised is that 
almost any factory of any size has a 
good deal of around soinewiiere 

and burning PVC means hydrochloric 
acid fumes all over the place, which 
corrode metal in the structure of the 
building, machinery, and, nastiest of 
all, the computer, resulting not only 
in huge material damage, but business 
interruption claims (eg, if the produc¬ 
tion process w^as controlled by the 
computer) of several times the size. 
Box girder bridges are another illustra- 


If past form is anything to go on, 
Japan will overtake Ameiica in sheer 
size of gross national product in the 
closing years of this century. So, 
although there i.s no immediate prospect 
that the Japanese insurance market 
will ever have the importance that the 
American one does, it would be a brave 
man who would stake much on it not 
becoming so in due course. In the mean¬ 
time, like Japan itself 100 years ago, 
its insurance market today is still 
laigelv chased to foreigners and the 
Japanese insurance industry itself sells 
little overseas. But in other lespects it 
is a inicrot'osni of the economy . in its 
links with the big industrial gioujis, in 
its continuous dialogue with the govern¬ 
ment, in its gradual, though so far 
meaningless, relaxation of discrimina¬ 
tion against foreign intere.sts, and, above 
all in its discipline. 


tion of how insurers (and, even more, 
reinsurers) had no idea of the sort of 
ri.sk they were underwriting. Similarly 
with injury claims : for those designing 
l>ui]ding.s, evolving new drugs, etc, the 
range of pos.sihilities of things that 
might go wrong i.s so vast, and so 
expensive to explore thoroughly, that, 
beyond a certain point, the contractor 
or manufacturer must just rcl\ on his 
insurance. I'his, in turn, means that 
the reinsurer (which is where the buck 
snips) must turn himself into an expert 
on obscure hazards so tliat the premium 
he levies gives the necessary incentive 
to the manufacturer to carry out all 
feasible research. 

One welcome sign of the limes is 
that the insurance on the Olympic 
Stadium at Munich was negotiated 
while the project was still at the 
drawing-board stage. But generally 
reinsurers nowadays need a very 
different exj)erti.se from what they did 
in the past. It is not surprising, there¬ 
fore, that the more outspoken of them, 
like Mr Julius Neave of the Mercantile 
and freneral, have been reiterating the 
need for joint action to get big new 
hazards studied jointly and projieriy 
clas.sifie'd, rad ter as the Lloyd's Register 
has long done with ships. 'Fhis line 
of argument is convincing. The 
insurance industry will not be able to 
cope with the shadowy but threaten¬ 
ing new challenges that modern 
technology will present, unless it can 
rely on a viable reinsurance market. 
But the initiative will proliably have 
to come from the reinsurers themselves. 


Predictably the non-life market 
operates a tariff, covering the whole 
of the market, wliich is approved by 
the Ministry of Finance. Commissions 
also are standardised. I'o the man in 
the street insurance is sold through 
agents. There are no brokers ; in fact 
they are specifically disallowed by law. 
So competition has a muted and appro¬ 
priately Japanese form. Big risks are 
shared between the big companies bv 
means of rocij>7‘ocal reinsurance, but 
with surpluses reinsured in London. 

But although approval is needed 
before the industry changes its tariffs 
or jjolicy conditions, in practice this has 
iK'en forthcoming when necessary' and 
Japanese insurance has been consist¬ 
ently profitable. When motor insurance 
turned sour in the late 1960$, partly 
because of a jumj* in crashes by taxis 
and dump trucks, insurance companies 



Lloyd's knows, you know 

persuaded the Ministry of Finance to 
allow a 50 j)er cent increase in pre¬ 
miums. A spr*( ial ptiol was al.so 
instituted fi>r special risks. As a percent¬ 
age of premiums motor underwriting 
losses had risen from .j.7 per cent in 
1965, to 9.4 per cent in ic)69. That was 
followed, however, by a profit of 
6.;^ per cent of f)remiums in 1970, even 
though the new rates had been effec¬ 
tive for only part of that year. So sharp 
an increase in rates (30 per cent) as 
(jccurred in 1970 wc»u]d have been 
hard to get past the stale insurance 
commissioners in America : and the 
recent jump.s of this order in London 
came about only after much more 
serious underwTiting losses on motor 
business than Japan has experienced. 
Jaj)anese in.surers are keenly aware of 
the danger-s of letting premium rate.s 
get out of line in an economy where 
money gnp is growing at 13 per cent a 
year. But, equally clearly, competition 
between insurers in no way prevented 
the rate adjustment, as it would have 
done in many othei countries. 

Japanese di.scipline applies not only 
to its insurance market, but also to the 
way its industry h run. A £5om petro- 


Japan stays shut 
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MOST COMPANIES HAVE A PENSION PL AN. 

IF YOUR CUENTS ARE SELF EMPLOYED, 
THEY HAVE TO LOOK AFTER THEMSELVES. 


Tho Sc ottish Widows Personal Pensic^n 
Schemes are an ideal way for self-employed people 
to guarantee themseivc's a wcjrthwhile pension on 
retirement. 


They're one of the best mt^thc^ds of 
saving for the future while at the same time taking full 
advantage of important tax concessions. 

As a result of the 1971 Finance Act, self- 
employed people can pul aside up to £1,500 per 
annum towards their pensions. These contributions, 
eligible lor tax relief at the highest rate of tax paid, arc' 
accumulated in a tax-free fund to provide a pension 
and a tax-free cash sum. And we've just revised cjur 
rales to make our plans even bcHler For instance’*, if a 
man of 34 took out a nc^n-profit ccontrac I with an 
annual conlributicjn of only £250 (Ic'ss than £175 after 
tax relief at the standard rate) he would at 65 rc'ceive 
a guaranteed pensicjn of £1,614 p.a. plus a c completely 
tax-free cash sum of £4,842. With profits ccontracts 
are available too. 

These facts, coupled with Sc ottish 
Widows proven investment expertise, make our 
Personal Pension Sc:hemes some of the tTicost attractive* 
on the market. 

If you'd like more details about our 
revised pension schemes, simply drop us a line. 


SCOTTISH 



WIDOWS 


Scottish Widows' Fund and Life Assurance Socit'ty 
PO Bcix No 60,9 St Andrew Square, tdinbuigh FH2 2YD 
Telephone; 0.11-22S 1291 
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The Citibank Insuiance Gaim: 
w cxJlect and payout in 86 cxMintries. 



lokyo, Monday April 24. London, M»iday April 24. 

Debit ¥794,'‘jlKtf)0(). Credit iljDOOlfKXl 


In fact, we can claim even niore.With 800 branches and afliliates, 
we have the biggest international banking network in the world. 

Because we’re in almost every country you can think of, our 
payment of claims and collection of premiums is fast. (A lot faster than 
if we were just based in London.) 

It doesn’t stop there. Having collected your money for you, we 
do our best to make it grow. 

Take, for instance, the Citibank .same day transfer .service. It 
reduces interest costs on loans, and increases earnings on deposits. 

Perhaps you don’t want to be parted from your money for long. 
In that case, we can offer you very attractive interest rates on short 
term deposits in sterling, U..S. and Canadian dollars, and most other 
major currencies. 

Or .say you w’ant to deal in the North American Bond market. 
We're in constant touch with bf)th the U.S. and Canadian markets. So 
if you buy or sell at 8 pm, we gel you the market’s opening price. 

We also handle letters of credit to cover losses and act as 
reserve deposits. And we specialise in the establishment and manage¬ 
ment of US. Trust Funds, as well as Eurocurrency loans to finance 
portfolio investment. 

Stafford Crane and his team at Citibank deal with nothing but 
the banking requirements of insurance people. 

Have a talk with him soon. It’s nice to have a big bank on your 

.side. 


FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 

('itihnhk Houhp, .{.Ui Strti„d, L irufirti W('2li tHB 
THvph<we 1222. 
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chemical complex is cared for in Japan 
like a sacred imperial treasure. White 
lines are drawn all over the plant, safety 
zones established, interminable fire 
drills carried out, and every regulation 
checked over and over again. Disasters, 
of course, will occur. Earthquakes, in 
particular, are a lurking menace. But 
the Japanese safety record is out¬ 
standing. That is why reinsurers abroad 
fight to get their hands on Japanese 
fire reinsurance treaties. 

Japanese isolationism, however, has 
had one other predictable consequence : 
life assurance is relatively under¬ 
developed. Most life as.surance con¬ 
tracts are of the conventional with- 
profits endowment type. Equity-linked 
and property bond policies, which have 
had such spectacular growth in Britain, 
are not allowed. But the authorities are 
in the proces.s of revamping the whole 
life a.ssurance set-up. Early next year 
the finance ministry is expected to give 
approval to equity and property linked 
policies. This ought to give a boost to 
life assurance as a medium in Japan. 
Shares and property have been appre¬ 
ciating handsomely in Japan recently : 
shares bv 35 per cent in six months. Yet 
life assurance companies are restricted 
to holding no more than 30 per cent 
of their assets in equities and 20 per 
cent in property. 

The pensions business also has a 
peculiarly Japanese flavour. The state 
pension is low—£12.30 a month— 
though shortly to be doubled. In con¬ 
sequence, company pension schemes 
are extensive, run by trust banks and 
insurance companies on behalf of 
employers, with the banks holding 
about 60 per cent of the busines.s. But so 
far companies have shown little inclina¬ 
tion to run their own funds. 

The structure of the insurance indus¬ 
try reflects the .structure of the rest of 


INSUEANCE 

Japanese industry. There are 21 com¬ 
panies. Each of the big ones is linked 
to one of the major Zaibatsu groups of 
industrial and commercial companies. 
On the non-life side the picture is this: 

Mit.subishi group—'rokyo Marinr 

Mitsui group—Taisho Marine and Bire 

Fuji-Yasuda group—Yasuda Fire 

Hitachi-Nissan group—'Nissan Fire 

Sumitomo grouj^'—Sumitomo Marino 
Intra-group contracts are drawn up on 
a commercial basis, with special provi¬ 
sion made for exceptional risks. Since 
almost all lines have .so far been profit¬ 
able, the insurance companies in the big 
groups are happy to accept all the 
business ofl'ered to them. Similarly, the 
members of the families have, in theory, 
a power to jjlace their insurances out¬ 
side the group ; but in practice, not 
least because of inter-company and 
intra-s^roup shareholdings, priority is 
given to tlic insurance company in the 
family. 

It is this habit that has given insurers 
abroad only a tinv cut of the Japanese 
marine insurance business, even though 
the Japanese are now the biggest ship¬ 
owners in the world. Every ship is in¬ 
sured in Japan. The authorities .stie.ss 
that sliipowncrs are tree to insure 
el.‘jewherc. In practice, however, the 
contract would need approval from the 
Ministry of Finance, which, in turn, 
would require to be convinced that the 
shipowner could not get cover in Japan. 
This has not happened so far and is 
unlikely to in the future. Insurance 
com])anie.s are, anyway, among the 
top 10 shareholders in almost all 
Japanese shipping companies and for 
several years these companies paid no 
dividends. “ Giri,” the Japane.se sen.se 
of obligation, is therefore involved. In 
the meantime, the reinsurance need is 
considerable, and is, of course, largely 
met in London, where all Japanese 
insurance companies are familiar clients 
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of the big City brokers. 

But the Japanese complain that rein¬ 
surers make too little allowance for the 
high quality of Japanese fire and 
marine bu.siness, that rates go up just 
because experience deteriorates in 
Europe and America. The Japanese 
insurance companies arc, therefore, 
always studying the po.ssibility of 
“ increasing capacity in certain lines,** 
notably tanker reinsurance. “ A lot of 
tankers have exploded,’' one Japanese 
insurance man complained, “ none of 
them was Japane.se-owned, but they 
want us to pay liigher rales just the 
same." But wliethcr or not the London 
reinsurance underwriters do well out 
of Japan, the brokers certainly do: 
Japarr probably accounts for 3-10 per 
cent of all reinsurance business now 
reaching London. For the direct writing 
conjpanies, however, Japan is stickier. 

The 31 foreign in.surance companies 
operating in Japan have only a i or 
2 per cent share of the market. They 
have combined to form groups, of 
which the British Insurance (iroup is 
the largest with 12 members. Nor, des¬ 
pite discreet pressure from foreign 
insurance interests, is there much pros- 
j^ect of liberalisation in the future for 
all the hot-air talked about it. For 
the moment the best hope of foreign 
insurers is to offer reinsurance. 

Conversely Japanese insurers have 
hardly .set foot overseas so far. Pre¬ 
miums earned overseas in 1970 totalled 
only £iom. Many of them have branch 
offices in America, London, on the con¬ 
tinent, and in .south-east Asia and south 
and central America, But only in 
Singa]jore and Indonesia do Japanese 
insurers regard themselves as being 
among the dozen 01 so most active com- 
l^anies. The rea.son is plain. Where 
Japanese business is expanding steadily, 
as in south-east Asia, it is easy for Japa¬ 
nese insurers to move in. Latin America 
(particularly Brazil) is another region 
where Japanese business penetration 
promises to grow fast. In theory, there* 
fore, British, American and continental 
insurers hoping for a slice of the 
Japane.se cake may use this growing 
Japanese activity overseas as a bargain¬ 
ing counter. But they may be dis¬ 
appointed. To take only one example, 
although Swiss insurers operate glob¬ 
ally, no foreign insurers have found it 
easy to break into the Swiss domestic 
insurance market. 

I'he chances are that the Japanese 
will eventually become net exporters of 
insurance. If their companies could be 
encouraged to add to the capacity of 
the London market that would be 
something. 
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After Santiago 

At the third United Nations CJonference 
on Trade and Development, held at 
Santiago in April and May, more 
attention was ])aid to insurance than at 
Unctad II, at Delhi four years ago. 
"Hie (iroup of 77 started off with a 
draft le.solution that went beyond 
earlier discussions. Britain and most of 
the other western countries registered 
.strong objections to a tiumber of the 
provisiorrs, including those saying that : 
—member countries .sliould all adopt 
a standardised system of insurance 
statistics. 

—in devel(»ping rouii tries, local 
industries (even if foreigii-owncd) 
.should insure with local insurers where- 
ever possible. 

—that all insurers operating in 
developing countries should he made to 
invest their teclmical reserves (ie, pro¬ 
visions for unexyjired premiums and 
outstanding claims) in the countries 
whore the premiums ari.se; loans 
guaranteed by the governments should 
be regarded as suitable investment.s as 
regards security, licpiidity and so on. 

—where goods are supplied to a 
developing country as part of an aid 
programme, the transit insurance (ie, 
.sea, rail, etc.) should he placed with the 
local insurer. 

—donor countries .should not specify 
that the insurance on local projects 
forming part of their aid programme 
should he placed with their own 
in.surance companies (even if their 
motive is [)urely to ensure security). 

Opposition from the developed 
countries at Santiago led to a com- 
promise resolution. Even so the British, 
on instructions from London, alone 
abstained, and voted against the three 
paragraphs that said : 

—local insurers sli<»uld he favoured in 
developing countries. 

—technical rp'-'ervcs should be invested 
locally. 

—direct lnvcstOI^ in developing 
countries shoiild use local insurers 
wln^revor possible. 

Having more extensive overseas 
insuraiKr interest.- than anv other 
developed nation, Britain has once 
again endetl ii[. as chief opponent of 
the ende.nours of the di'veloping 
countries to rur' theLp own in.stuanre. 

Does it n Mtlet ^ Silpcrfirially, 
perhaT)s not, ReMilutunis fiassed at 
Unctad conferences usually have little 
inipact on what }';af)f>en-» in the real 
world ontsale. Wlial they do, however, 
and what the surrounding (liseus.sions 
also do, i.s to influence the climate of 


opinion in the developing countrie.s, 
and, to some degree, in the developed 
countries too. 

Eor insurance thi.s is important. The 
develof)ing countrie.s have it within 
their own hands to implement the three 
points that Britain voted against in the 
final draft. But, as it happen.s, 
developing countries do not auto¬ 
matically ofiey what Unctad recom¬ 
mends, any more than developed 
countries do. 'I’hey have, for instance, 
been slow to force foreign insurers to 
keep their technical re.serv'^es localised, 
even though Ihictad has been talking 
about this for eight years. What may 
have done harm, however, is the 
iinpre.ssion of Britain fighting a last 
ditch battle in defence of economic 
interests inherited from colonial days. 
For this clumsiness the (Joverriinent 
itself appears responsible, unlike tlie 
situation in 1964, when it was the 
Hritisli insurers who made themselves 
unpo})ular by taking a blinkered and 
intransigent line and were even given 
to occasional mutterings al)Oul HM(I 
“ selling us dow^ii the river." 

For British insurers arc beginning to 
recognise that tliey have been fighting 
a losing battle. If is useless for them to 
insist that freedom of insurance (ie, 
freedom for the British insurers’ 
agencies and branch offices to operate 
as they plea.se) is a vital prerequisite 
for economic wellbeing wlien contl- 
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iiental Europe and Japan are 
flourishing, with tightly regulatfed 
domestic insurance industries, j)a.rtly or 
totally closed to foreigners. The natural 
response from the developing countries 
has been to build up their own 
insurance industries, behind the 
insurance equivalent of tariffs, ie, 
rules that favour local insurers and 
hamper foreign ones. Indeed, it is sur¬ 
prising that these rules have not been 
more severe than they have. 'Frue, the 
standard of insurance service (ie, cost, 
adminLstrative efficiency, and security) 
probably falls, hut this is the exact 
parallel with what happens when a 
developing country puts restrictions on 
inij)orts : the local .stuff is not so good, 
if indeed there is any at all. 

I’he British have meanw'hile been 
doing conspicuou.sly little to help 
the emergence of local insurance 
interests (apart from tlie useful work 
done by the C^harlered In.surance 
Institute in training local per.sonnel). 
I'lie lesult in numerous .\sian and 
.African countries (India is the latest) 
lias been that insurance has just been 
nationali.sed outright and British insur¬ 
ers have been kicked out altogether, 
without (onipcn.sation oi a residue of 
goodwill, d'he local population is tiien 
almost certainly less well-scrv'ed than it 
would he by a vigoious home-grown 
private in.surance industry. 

This is important, because London 
has a vital interest in what happens in 
these markets once the Royal, tlie Clorn- 
incrcial Union, the Phoenix and the 
rest are ejected, or cut down to size 
there One big composite company in 
London reports a big recent increa.se 
in its businc.ss from abroad that is not 
placed in the traditional way—through 
the local branch or agent—but comes, 
f)rohahly through a broker, direct to the 
London head office. These are the risks 
that are too big or tricky for the local 
companies to handle, nationalised o» 
not. 

Nationalisation or the evolution of a 
local industry also means far more 
reinsurance, for obvious reasons. 
Lond(Mi ought to hog the lion’s sliare 
of this. Unfortunately, because the l)ig 
British companies are too often identi¬ 
fied with the rearguard action to 
preserve their direct writing intere.sts 
in these countries, they are usually on 
the wrong foot to pick up the 
rein.suranre that conic.s afterwards. The 
Swiss Re and the Munich Re are 
renowned for being much quicker on 
the draw. The interest of the London 
market is that there should be an active 
local industry, state-owned or not, that 
will sell insurance vigorously, and so 
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For prompt service and impartial 
advice on this extremely complex subject 
consult Hogg Robinson & Gardner 
Mountain. Our reputation is well known 
to both the accountancy and legal 
professions as leading advisors in this 
field. 

Should you be interested in our 
services please write, or telephone, to 
make an appointment. 

Our Estate Duty Department has 
recently published a booklet entitled 
"A Practical Approach to Estate Duty & 
Taxation Problems” which contains much 
useful information of value to Solicitors, 
Accountants and Stockbrokers. A 
limited number of copies are still 
available at 50p and may be obtained on 
application. 


HOGG ROBINSON 
& GARDNER MOUNTAIN 

(LIFE & PENSIONS) LIMITED 

1NC0RK)RATED INSURANCE BROKERS 


Staple Hall, Stone House Court, London, EC3Y 7AY 
Tel: 01-283 1221 

Offices in Birmingham, Bristol, Glasgow, Leeds, 
Liverpool, Manchester. Sheffield. 

A MEMBER OF THE STAPLEGREBN GROUP OF COMPANIES 


What has an 
insurance broker 
got that 
you haven't? 

He has an expert knowledge of the \^holc 
insurance market which only comes with 
years of experience on top of a thorough 
training. He is the only person from whom 
you can get independent insurance advice. 

When you use the services of a CIB 
broker, as we hope you will if you don't 
already, this expertise shows itself in the way 
he constantly watches over your interests. 

When choosing a policy, he watches the 
small print for you and finds the fewest 
exclusions for the lowest premium available. 

When deciding what policies you need, he 
will cast a thorough eye over all your 
company's activities and arrive at the most 
complete cover at the lowest market cost. 

And when you have occasion to make a 
claim, he will watch your interests like a 
hawk, and will bend his brain to get you the 
best possible settlement. 

Get a CIB broker to run an eye over your 
insurances, and to recommend improvements. 

If you’d like a list of CIB member 
companies, just ring OI-5S8 4387 and ask 
for one. 

The British insurance market is the be.st in 
the world. But it presents a maze-like 
complexity to one who doesn’t know his way 
around. 

Thrt»ugh this baffling labyrinth, a CIB 
broker is just the guide you need. 



The Corporation of Insurance Brokers 

IS Si. Helen's Place, London. EC3A 6DS 
0I-5H8 LW? 


Sl kVI.S 
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A 

Spanish 

Insurance Group 
with 


~ ( rnm the pii’slieioiis of 

an European Thei:u,„„n,isi.v,;><•.«! 

I om umii.il ^KTtinj^s to iIk' iti 

OUtlOOK Mir.JMcr uoiUl, 

Ouf know tiuit our (jioup, within the Spanish market, 

has a very dehnile prisi>iiality 

• it is one of I fit’ oldest (c:alalana u as tduiuled in 1861 ) 

• it IS third in pienmtin Noluine 

• it is a i>iorurr in die apt^liunion of miormatua to iiisuiaiue 

• it ts one (»l the most aiivarKai m ilu* introdiutioii of modern 
manat;mp letlmn|ues 


In l^)7f. and as a step fmtliei in om det enfiali/.itioii plans tind 
de\eK>t)meiU. we have put in Itnte two imt>ortant reali/a 
tiorts: 

• a new Oniial lieadtiuarieis liKaied in I lie Kateciona out 
skirls, they were plaimetl ihitikm^^ of ihe urealesl possilile 
eonilorl for oni liiiman potential 

• a ru‘V^' and t>owerfnl IBM tomtujlei HO/US with teletioi 
eess, vvlneh is the first of its kiiul m Spain 


In d>7l we reached a prt'rnium volume o\er <1 thousand six 
luindied millions of jiesetas 

Ihe capital and reserves ol the Group reached on Deiemher 
G/l*^)?!, die flrtnre ol two tlionsand five hundred fifty nnllioris 
ol pesetas 



Grupo Asegurador 
CATALANA/ 

OCCIDENTE 







“YUGOSUVIA” 

INSURANCE AND 
REINSURANCE COMPANY 


Knez Mihajlova 6/11 Belgrade 
Telephone: 621355 
Telex: GENDOZ 11334 

In accordance with the Statute enacted on May 12. 
1971 this Company deals with the following businesses : 

1) Insurance and co-insurance of persons, properties, 
transport and credits. 

2) Insurance and reinsurance in this country and abroad. 

3) Agency and other services for home and foreign 
insurance companies. 

4) Insurance of earthquake risks. 

5) Study and participation in preventive and repressive 
measures in insurance and co-operation with State 
Authorities and other organisations interested in the 
realisation of these measures. 

6) *' Yugoslavia" does business concerned with other 
activities through which damages are lessened and 
avoided. 

7) " Yugoslavia" also does other businesses which are 
foreseen in the Statute and by the decisions of the 
Assembly as its sphere of action. 

The Company was founded by the merger of the 
Republic Insurance Communities of Srbija and 
Crna Gora, with twenty-seven insurance companies 
in and out of the six Socialist Republics of Yugo¬ 
slavia and two of the autonomous districts, 
forming together the Yugoslav Community of 
Insurance to carry out the 1967 reform of insurance. 
The company was established on December 12. 
1967. 

The founders of the Company included many of 
the largest enterprises and banks in Yugoslavia. 
The Company is made up of 101 business units 
throughout the country, situated in the largest 
towns and economic areas, thus making it the only 
insurance company with real character and 
importance in Yugoslavia. 

" Yugoslavia" has good business and partnership 
relations with over 300 insurance companies 
throughout the world. It employs 1,575 people, of 
whom 305 are concerned with contracting 
insurance. In addition, there are 1.030 agents 
working in the field on a commission basis. 

In the financial years up to now, this company has consis¬ 
tently realised complete solvency and liquidity. 

" Yugoslavia" has made business arrangements with 
2B Yugoslav banks. 

Almost all the giants of the Yugoslav economy have 
entrusted to and have successfully done insurance business 
with this Company. 

More than 2.000.000 citizens of Yugoslavia are supplied 
with policies by the Insurance and Reinsurance Company 
*' Yugoslavia." covering life insurance, accidents, house 
implements and furniture, cars etc. 
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increase the amount of surplus business 
that conies to London (or New York, 
Zurich or Munich), either as direct 
business through brokers to the com¬ 
panies and Lloyd’s, or as reinsurance, 
because the capacity of the local com¬ 
panies is not big enough to ke(*p it. 

That is why the move of the IRB, 
the Brazilian state reinsurance 
company, to set up shop in London is 
encouraging. Brazilian rules require 
local insurance companies to reitisure 
specified proportions of their business 
with the IRB. The growing tendency 
is for national reinsurance concerns like 
the IRB to try to spread thcii* risks 
further by reinsuring among them¬ 
selves. This is the solution that Unctad 
recommends (incidentally Unctad has 
never advocated nationalisatitjn of 
insurance). However, it is fraught with 
pr(>l)lem.s. The reinsurance would work 
through a regional pool, or a jointlv- 
owned company. But there is endless 
scope for argument about the terms on 
w'hich the pool or company should 
accejit reinsurance from the different 
participating countries, as well as for 
national jealousies including fears that 
the strongest member country would do 
best out of the scheme : Kenya in 
East Africa, Singapore in the Pacific 
Basin, and so on. Just as with the 
airlines’ alxirlive plan for a joint 
insurance scheme, London will need to 
be only inoderatcly clever to lure the 
business here instead. Regional 
reinsurance pools, in fact, are probably 
a dead duck. 

Nevcrtyie)ps.s, the Chinese were 
unexpectedly active at Santiago, 
offering to exchange reinsurance wath 
all less develojied conntries, and 
exhorting them to steer clear of the 
machinations of the imperialists (ie, 
America), the running dogs (ie, Britain 
and France), and “ the other super¬ 
power ” in the insurance field. What¬ 
ever comes of this, Unctad’s insurance 
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work now moves back to the soberer 
atmosphere of the Unctad secretariat 
in Geneva, where insurance, along with 
other invisibles, falls into the domain of 
the formidable Mr W. R, Malinowski. 
Ml Malinowski, a skilful and pro¬ 
vocative Pole, has now established 
hirn.self as the demon-king in the folk¬ 
lore of British insurance. Haranguing 
the representatives of the rich countries 
like an irate schoolmaster, denouncing 
the supjKiseJ colonial mentality of 
Brili.sh insurance men, Mr Malinowski 
has done much to conviiruT Bririsii 
insurance men thail Unctad Ixxies 
nothing for them but ill. 

This impro.ssion is false. 1 he Unctad 
secretariat has done inucli to quench 
the wilder fantasies about insurance in 
the minds of many developing 
fountiies, such as the idea that it means 
a massive outflow (jf foreign exchange 
in the shape of premiums (Avhile claims 
are apt to be overlooked). It has hcljied 
to forus attention on the help that can 
be given to developing countries in 
setting up proper systems for regulating 
and supervising insurance inilustries, 
compiling projier statistics, and build¬ 
ing u[) local expertise. Once .set u]), 
local insurance industnes arc obviously 
capable of underwriting most of the 


British insurance companies now trying 
to niasclc in on the continent have two 
choiiC(‘'S. riiey cAn either (a) try to 
build up in Hollaiul, or Belgium (ie, 
the countries sharing the relative-lv 
liberal British approtich to the )>usiness), 
or (b) they can gc) for one of the two 
l>ig markets, 1*'ranee or Gennany. 

Germany is far tlie most important 
market in Euro|)e (.«;ee chart below). 
But things have now come unstuck 
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The demon-king 


small scale personal and simple 
insurance risks, while t!ie big ones go 
on to tiie world market. It is this basic 
jiatleni that the Unctad secretariat (as 
distinct from politicians in conferences) 
has sought to encourage. British 
insurers could still do themselves a 
good turn bv encouraging it too. 


there in the industry in a big way. 
Aby.srnal underwriting lesults have 
made llieir mark on tlu‘ British offices’ 
1071 figures, e\‘eu though their stake 
there tiny. German fire insurance 
has been pa.ssin'; through the s^amc 
jji’ohlems that hit British insurers about 
five years agio and the Americans ten 
years ago. Fire wastage has suddenly 
hut peisisteutiv leapt ahead far more 
cjuickly than has tlie money gnp. So 
fire premium rates, althougli based on 
money values, have become seriously 
inadequate. 

'Fhe increased fire risk of modern 
Imildings (ic, the damage resulting 
from a single fire) is the main factor. 
Two-thirds of tlie premiums of Cxerman 
fire insurers in 1971^ were absorbed by 
big fires (over 1 >M im or £ioo,000 
each). 'Fhc chart on page 34 show's 
how these fires have risen in number 
and cost since 1965. Admimedly, it 
gives a .slightly exaggerated picture of 
the deterioration, l>ecause of inflation. 
Even so, tlie trend is clear enough. 1971 
u'a.'* resrarded at the 'time as exception¬ 
ally bad --one fire alone, at Linde-AEG, 
cost as much a.s £22111. But the 1972 
figures look just as bad. Premium rates 


The world's insurance market 

Where the premiums come from 



% shert; of 19/0 worici toUii 
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- J^p<in6 8 
(ierrTviriyS-S 
F3ril.i!ii4‘5 
rr.ioco 3-9 
Ocinah.i 3-4 

-ltulv1-6 

Austialiiil-S 
HoPcjihI 1-4 
— Sweden 0-9 
Switzerland 0-9 
Belgium 0-8 
S Africa 0-7 
Spam 0-7 
Otlie* countriO’o 7-2 
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Germany hits problems 
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for industrial Hres have virtually 
doublet! since ; even so, insurers 

reckon that another m to 2f) per cent 
is still needed and that aiiotliei loss 
will materialise in 1972. N(jt .sur¬ 
prisingly, (iennanv’s equivalent of 
the Confederation of Briti.sh Industry 
has kicked up a fuss about the 
size and fretpaency of the increases, 
and has not been inollifed by heint? 
told that (ierman fire in.suraiicc rates 
are low compared with those of other 
industrialised countries. 

TarifT incroa.ses are expected ' to 
induce Cierman firms to become more 
fire-protection minded, helped by the 
efforts of the Allianz and other leadini^ 
companies. But they have also allowed 
several smaller companies, includiri.t; 
some American ones, -lO .start writing 
selectively, charging the officially 
approved traiff rates (though some¬ 
times with special discounts), hut pick¬ 
ing only the better risks within each 
category, and so leaving the big com¬ 
panies with a helow-average mix. 

Ciennan insurers are also losing 
money on so-called simple insurances 
(hou.ses, shop.s and farms), which have 
traditionally produced profits in the 
past. The problem here is also familiar 
to British insurers : as inflation speeds 
up, householders and other small 
policyholders tend to become under- 
insured because thev forget, or refuse, 
to raise the sums assured. In theory, 
if a hou.se is 20 j)er rent underinsured, 
the insurer can disallow' 20 ])er cent 
of any claim, no matter how small. 
In practice, it is 'iin|x>ssible to prove 
this for srnaill-scale insurances. At the 
same time the excess (“ you pay ilhe 
first DM 100 or whatever, of every 
claim *') on each policy becomes erxxJed 
by inflation, and 'the insurer fiiids 
himself, 'in effect, paying an t-ver 
higher pro]x>rtion of each claim. For 
simple insurances Germatt insurers have 
the appalling handicap that thev must 
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give policies that run for five or some¬ 
times ten years. Rates of premium can¬ 
not he raised, meanwhile, even though 
the incidence of risk may rise during 
this period. What insurers have done, 
however, is to take measures against 
under-insurance. Although the super¬ 
visory authorities needed some [jersuad- 
ing, insurers now have pennission to 
raise aulomalically a hou.seholder’s sum 
a.ssured in line with inflation unless the 
pf)licvholder protests (which few do). 

Motor in.surance rates have also 
been pu.shed up repeatedly in Germany. 
.As in Britain, the problem is not a 
rise in the number of accidents, but the 
.soaring cosits of injury awards and of 
lahour-imtcnsive motor repaiis. Insurers 
hopefully demanded raite inoreases of 
no Jess than 39 per cent on January i, 
1971, to allow for inflation including 
that expected for 1971 : the govern¬ 
ment allowed 25, per cent, with another 
17 per cent to come m August. In 
the event, there was less inflation 
than insurers had feared, and motor 
insurance that year was in a much 
healthier condition than expected. 
When they appear the 1971 figures 
will probably show that the turnround 
on motor went some way to offset 
the deterioration on fire husine.ss, 
though not enough to swing non-life 
underwriting hack into overall profit. 
This is fine, hut a price has been 
paid. 

The government has started to jih 
at carrying the political odium for 
approving rate increases, when it has 
no real control over insurers or their 
efficiency. If they ask for a rate ri.se, 
brandishing figures showing increases 
in claims and costs, Bonn has to agree. 
So it has been toying with the idea of 


For once British motor insurance is in 
gear. The business is close to breaking 
even for the first time .since 1968, after 
underwriting losses which amounted to 
£26m in 1971 and £3im the year 
before 

So ends a traumatic ten years that 
began with the appearance of the 
Veliicle and General on the scene in 
1961. I'hc new company’s low pre¬ 
miums initially attracted the better 
drivers who had been paying too much 
under the outmoded and rigid tariff 
chajged by the big companie.s. How¬ 
ever, the V and G grew far too fa.st and 
the average quality of its business 
declined. We now know, too, that its 
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.setting motor rates free : A special 
study by a profe.ssor at Mainz Univer¬ 
sity concluded, a.s would be agreed in 
Britain and Holland, that it is per¬ 
fectly possible for the government to 
safeguard policyholders’ security by 
simply controlling insurers’ solvency 
margins projjerly, without any need to 
control premium rates too ; and that in 
the long run the price of motor insur¬ 
ance to the policyholder would be just 
the same as if rates were officially 
controlled. 

Bonn would probably have been 
glad to bow out of being nominally 
rc.sponsihle for motor in.surance rates. 
But (Jerman insurers were terrified by 
the prospect. They would then he held 
directly responsible (which would make 
them vulnerable j)oJitically). And 
worse, competition would break out 
and they might find it harder to get 
rate increases when they needed them. 
So that fiot potato has been dropped. 


directors deluded themselves, as well as 
the public, the British Insurance Asso¬ 
ciation and the then Board of Trade, by 
making inadequate provision for their 
future claims and sc^—in published 
figures—exaggerated their success. 

Even so, the V and G’s activities— 
supplemented by more prudent and 
selective rate-cutting by other non- 
tariff offices and Lloyd’s underwriters 
—caused the tariff offices* share of the 
business to shrink to well under half 
the total. And it was piobably the 
worse half. Apart from the youthful 
sports car demons Who got their cover 
at cut rates from Fire Auto and Marine 
and the other unsound cut-price coin- 


Motor is in gear 
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The 

Scottish Lion 
Insurance 


Company 

Ltd 


Underwriting Rooms 
Marine: 

14 Fcnchurch Avenue 
London, EC3M 5BR 

Aviation: 

3/5 Lime Street 
London, EC3M 7DQ 
Telephone: 01-283 3325 
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"Winterthur" means International Insurance Service 



Through its unique network of Branch Offices and subsidiary 
Companies, the Winterthur Group is in a position to provide 
all-tines insurance services in practioailly aii European Conti¬ 
nental countries and through assooiaites in the Unit^ Kingdom, 
the United States and other parts of the world. 


The Winterthur Group in 1971 


Swiiss Francs 

—Premium income 

1854.6 million 

—Investments 

4664.8 million 

—^Tecftiniical Reserves 

4634.8 million 


Acddenit and Casualty Insurance Company of Winterthur, 
General Gudsam-Strasse 40, Winterthur, Switzerland 
Phone 052/ftS 1111, Telex 76232 

“ Winterthur ” Life Insurance Company, 

ROmeistrasse 17, WUmterthur, Switzerland 
Phone 052/85 21 21. Telex 76232 

“ The Federal ” Insurance Company Limited. 

FlOssetgasse 3, Zurich, Switzerland 
Phone 051/36 01 01, Telex 52448 


BRITAIN 

into 

EUROPE 

Britain no longer has to choose between the continent of Europe 
and the open sea. It needs both. And the continent of Europe 
needs Britain and the open seas it will bring into Europe with it. 

The Economist has prepared a 52'pagc booklet on the 
detailed and broad implications of British entry. It does not 
hide the many doubts; it answers them. This booklet is based 
on updated versions of the dozen widely read briefs published 
in The Economist between ^4 April and 10 July 1971. 

Rates for reprints from The Economist 

Inland and surface mail 30 p, airmail 45 p (I fS$l - 25 ). 

Postage is included. 

BRIEF BOOKS 

This background series of 28-page briefs, illustrated with maps, 
charts and photographs, looks at some current world problems 
and isolates the real issues. 

Rates for Brief Books 

Inland and surface mail 25 p, airmail 45 p(US$l - 25 ). 

Postage is included. Binder, smfacc maii ^1 (US $2 71 '; 


Please send me the following Economist reprints: 

The Half-forgotten Army (Jan 71) _ 

Ulster (July 71) _ 

Britain into Eiurope (July 509 71) _ 

Please send me the following Brief Books: 
a. ^Europe — 18. Prisons (1/70! 


^Europe 
Devaluation 
^Communications 
Race Rdadons 

faiif 

*Gokl 

Road Safety 
Trade Unions 
Technologicnl 
Forecasting 
Life Assurance 
Taxation 


Student Revolt (1/70)^ 
17. Common MarlM 

(a/70) _ 

•revised or up-dated 


18. Prisons (t/jo) 

19. Edncntlim (3/71) 
aoo Ideologies (7/70) 
ai. Management 

(7/T») 

аа. ElecHon *70 

■3* oUSS. (*/7») 

34. Revelation In Latin 
America (4/71) 
as* Cuba (8/71) 

а б . OR (7/71) 

27. The British 

Economy (8/71) 
a8. Indnetrlal Relations 
(»/7*) 
ok Bindere 



I enclose cheque/postal order for 


The Economist, Publications Department, 
25 St. James's Street. Ijondon SW1A 1HG 
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They all wanted to underwrite more of it 


panics that flourished nioinentarily in 
the mid-1960s, the tariff companies had 
found themselves left with the poorer 
risks. Yet modifying tlie tariff to meet 
the challeriige from the non-tar iff 
operators firoved (eg, in 1966) a lengthy 
and lalx)rious business, resulting in a 
new tariff of ludicrous conijilexity that 
nevertheless failed to lure back the 
better drivers, 'lariff co’.npany under¬ 
writers began to itch to go it alone. 

So the tariff was scrapped at the end 
of 1968, The tariff offices fell over 
themselves to attract back the better 
drivers. It rapidly became obvious that 
everyone was going to lose money in tlic 
scramble : both the price-cutters and 
those who stayed aloof but thereby host 
business—much of it good busine.ss. 
Clynil's have since suggested that losing 
money was the whole idea, on the view 
that the big companies could sensibly 
inflict a few' years of loss-s on every¬ 
body as the price for putting the V and 
(j—by then the country's second 
largest motor insurer—out of business. 
In this scenario the V and (^ would go 
into the red, its volatile share price 
would slump, and it and its dynamic 
Mr Anthony Hunt would be taken over 
by one or other of the tariff offices. 

'Fhi.s did not happen. 'I'he price- 
cutting war happened to coincide vvith 
a smart acceleration of inffation from 
6 per cent to 10 per cent a year. So the 
losses proved much larger tlian any¬ 
body had expected, rhere was also a 
stock exchange .slump w^hich lialved the' 
value of the V and <Vs free reserves. 
And even without the speed-up in 
inflation, it would soon have become 
apparent that V and (J had been 
.systematically, though |)robably 
inadvertently, untlerproviding for its 
claims. 

So the V and (i crashed, rather 
loudly, in February, 1971. Scarcely a 
single one of the next few days was free 
from an announcement by 
company after another of premium 


rate increases across the board (even 
for the much vaunted good drivers) of 
quite staggering size : 23 per cent, 30 
per cent, per cent. 7 'hese were 
followed by a further round of increa.sc.s, 
s^)meti^llc^ within 12 months. Some 
motorist.s found thcin.selve.s paying 
iu('leases of 50 per cent on renewal. 
One lompany (the Sun Alliance and 
London) having raslily jjromi.sed not to 
incieasc premiiinis for two years, has 
now' had to raise them f)2 per cent in 
one go. Another company ral.sed its 
rates three times in 12 months. Some 
( ompanics wall now only give cover for 
six months at a time, or charge above 
the odds for an extension to 12 months. 

Motor insurance lias been brought 
bark to a sound Oasis. But is this really 
any achievement by the big companies? 
It lias been bought at huge cost : share¬ 
holders' losses totalled £7im in 1069-71 
with figures .sw'ollcn by the £.^in-£5in 
f)aid by insurers through the Motor 
Insurers Bureau for the \' and O’s third 

But where is it 

Half of al/1 advertising expenditure is 
w'a.^ted,” .‘>aid Lord Levcrhuline, “ only 
you don’t know Which half.” Half erf 
all iTJOtor risks, too, are bad : they arc 
going to coMt yx>u money whatever pre¬ 
miums you charge. Only you don’t 
know which half. 

But you do have some idea . the 
driver’s record, the type of car he 
drives, and, above all, his age are the 
key influences. In making allowances, 
however, for ihe.se and other less 
important factors, the aim is merely to 
graduate the premium'! accordingly. 
You assume tfiat otlioi* insurers w-ill 
behave in the same wav, and that you 
will all—as under the tariff—charge 
roughly similar preiniimis and a 
roughly l^alanced mix of business. This 
balance is essential. You are still going 


party claims, the £im levied from BIA 
in'embcrs for the V and Ci’wS unpaid 
passenger claims, and the £210 [)aid out 
by the wfiole market for last resort 
claims involving two-car crashes, where 
the V and Cj driver was partly to 
blame. In addition, the cost of the 
restoialion of common.seti.se must also 
be deemed 10 include : the lo.sses made 
by Lloyd's underwriters on British 
motor insurance, the considerable 
lo.sses whi(h have been fia.ssed on to the 
reinsurance market, all the unpaid 
claims of Wliicle and Oneral policy¬ 
holders and llie unexpireil proportions 
of their running policy jiremium.^. 

'T hroughout iimsi of tlie 1960s under¬ 
writers were telling cacli other that the 
V and eould not last. If they were so 
sure, it seems absurd for them to have 
thrriwn aw'ay such vast sums to correct 
a situation that was bound to correct 
Itself anyway. Why did they not ju.st 
.scrap the tariff as soon as it had 
become clear that it had become a 
hindrarue, .say about 1964, and then 
indiviclu-illy concentrate on getting 
their ]>remium rates right ? 

The answer is in three parts. First, 
.some of them undoubtedly did want to 
bring the V and (i to its knees. 
Secondly, 30 years of underwriting with 
a fixed tariff meant lliat many tariff 
offices had forgotten how to write 
motor insurance, beyond the rejection 
of obviously bad risks ; tliey were un¬ 
used to deciding bow to subdivide the 
risks and set jirernium rates. Thirdly, 
motoi insurance has its own built-in 
disadvantages which may mean it will 
always lose money. The next article 
looks at the future of motor insurance. 

going ? 

to lose money on your bad risks, 
because you cannot spot them in 
advance, and a single injury claiim can 
now cost you £90,000. You need the 
good risks to pay for tfiom. 

Thii.s system is line until .«oniebody 
.starts writing selectively and refusing, 
•to take 'the non-Ai risks at any price, 
or takes them only at higher prices than 
die market is charging. This is whait 
the V and (5 and several other non- 
tariff ofliccLS were doing. But had the 
tariff offices juist sat idly while lihe 
V and G captured a comfortable 10 per 
cent of the growing market and -tlien 
settled down to charge normal rates, 
that large slice of the business contain¬ 
ing a disproportionate ^hare of the good 
risks would have ended up permanently 
with 'the V and G, It was the isame 
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fear that impelled one company after 
another to enter tlie headlong pursuit 
of the good driver wlien the tariff 
ended in 1968, the fear of j>erhaps a 
drop in claims of 5 ])cr cent (ignoring 
inflation) hut a loss of premium income 
of 10 or 20 y)er cent. 

For'die moment, the problem has 
vanished Insurm are too bu.sy trying 
to geit their rates up fast enough to 
keep pace with inflation. 

But iFiey arc also making profits. And 
this means two things. First, cxmipeti- 
lion vyrill reassert itself sooner than the 
market nr>w thinks. It only need.s one 
insurer to make conspicuous efforts to 
attract tfie better driver and the whole 
cycle will begin again. And this pro¬ 
cess could begin widiin 12 months. It 
might be sooner were it not for the 
fact that the place where it usually 
starts—the i..loyd’s market—'hapjx^nis to 
have its Fiands too full at present 
absorbing the influx of new risks that 
Catne in the wake of the V and (r afl'air. 
The companies, too, have powerful 
coni^lsions to increase their motor 
busine.ss, even though it is certain to 
produce underwriting losses over the 
years as a whole. It is also the easiest 
sort of insurance for newcomers to 
enter : mf).st of the claims arc small, the 
big ones can be reinsured ; the busine.ss 
moves easily from one insurer to 
another and motor insurance needs 
little insurance expertise. 

Yet the big companies cannot afford 
to see 'their business contract. They are 
:he prisoners of their existing scale of 
5 }:>eration, their office and agency net- 
A'orks, branch staff, head office size, 


compioters : a reduotsion in business 
leads to a higher expense ratio. Above 
all, motor insurance is a door into 
other ty})rs of business, ju.st as the 
personal account is for a clearing bank. 

So competition will return. When it 
does, policyholders will again l>e 
exposed to the risk of a co<n>pany going 
bust, through, for instance, underesti¬ 
mating the pace of motor insumnee 
inflation. In the next general election 
campaign, say in 1974, the Labour 
parly will remind them of this. Much 
may therefore be heard of the Lalbour 
party's plan for stale motor in.surance 
(sec also below), not only because it 
may have some electoral aj^peal but 
because it may also be one device for 
heading off pressures from the Labour 
left for nationalisation of banking, in¬ 


surance and building societies. 

The Tories will need a reply to all 
this. Their present plan seems to be to 
extend the Motor Insurers’ Bureau to 
all categories of motor insurance risk 
from the third pa^ (and from this 
year passenger) injury it now covers, 
and which has usually represented 
about one-third of the premium. If this 
is what Mr John Davies, the Secretary 
for Trade and Industry, meant when 
he talked about safeguards for policy¬ 
holders in liquidation in the V and G 
report debate on May ist, it makes 
sense. Motor insurers would then have 
to fork out to me?et all the motor claims 
of an insurer who went buert, instead of 
just the third party and passenger 
injur)' ones. But does he intend to be as 
bold as this ? 


is it so bad abroad? 


Even now motor insurance is cheaper 
in Britain than in any other developed 
country. A premium (before no-clairns 
di.srount) of £90 in London compares 
with £120 in Hamburg, £r^o in 
Brussels and £202 in New York. 

I'he reason is that most foreign 
markets operate a tariff system that 
has not been under constant attack 
from a batch of oiit.sidei\s holding 30 
per cent or more of the market, as 
used to happen in Britain. It usually 
covers the whole market and is agreed 
with the authorities. The foreign 
insurer may not be allowed to write 
a selective fjortfolio, and has little 


incentive to keep repair and 
other costs down. He knows the 
autliorities will only allow rates to 
go uj> if insurers collectively show a 
small loss. Even when government 
approval is secured this is no defence 
against a furious outcry from the public 
when rates are increa.sed, as recent ex- 
])ericnce in Switzerland has shown. All 
in all, irj Europe and most of the slates 
of America, a tariff covering the whole 
of the market and requiring official 
approval has meant costly insurance 
for the niotori.‘*t, and small but regu¬ 
lar losses for insurers, who, however, 
have the benefit of the investment 


Fable S—Underwriting experience of 15 British offices. 1971 fire, accident and miscellaneous insurance 


Premiums 

£m 


Expenses 

7o 


Increase in 
reserves 

X 

(a) 

19 

61.6 

18.7 

19.0 

3.4 

428 

65.5 

32.8(f) 

_ 

1.6 

30 

54.7 

19.4 

17.3 

6.0 

19 

57.6 

19.7 

14.6 

5.0 

91 

67.8 

18.1 

16.4 

- 0.5 

223 

60.9 

16.3 

16.1 

5.7 

236 

65.5 

14.1 

16.0 

4.0 

22 

49.5 

28.9 

11.2 

10.7 

79 

57.3 

18.9 

15.3 

7.6 

15 

56.9 

27.3 

16.3 

6.0 

96 

63.3 

i&e 

16.6 

3.8 

19(g) 

68.3 

21.0 


9.8 

63 

52,8 

23.6 

13.8 

7.7 

450 

63.9 

16.7 

15.2 

2.8 

156 

57.5 

19.8 

15.6 

4.3 

1.944 

62.6 

17.4 

16.6 

3.6 

1,660 

64.3 

17.9 

16.3 

3.1 

1,378 

63.1 

18.3 

17.1 

2.5 

1,112 

61.1 

19.4 

17.4 

2.1 

801 

59.0 

20.4 

18.2 

1.5 


Century 

commercial Union (b) 

cO-operative 

^ornhill 

:ag1e Star (c) 

3enordl Accident 

ouardian Royal Exchange (d) (e) 

.egai & General 

Norwich Union 

*earl 

^hoenix 

Provincial 

Prudential 

Royal (c) 

Sun Alliance & London 


Totals 


1971 

1970 

1968 

1966 

1961 


Profit 


£m 


0.5 
0.5 
0,8 
0.6 
~ 1.6 

7.2 
0.9 

- 0.7 

0.8 

- 0.7 
0.6 
0.2 
1.4 

6.3 

4.4 

15.8 

-25.6 

-73.7 

- 0.3 
7.3 


2.6 

0.1 

2.6 

3.1 

7.8 
1.0 
0.4 
0.3 
0.9 

4.5 
0.7 
0.9 

2.2 

1.4 

2.8 

0.8 

7.6 
7.0 

a9 
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Scottish Amicable 
don’t just change- 
they innovate. 

Flexidowment Plan 


What is it ? This new plan is what every 
person considering life assurance has 
always dreamed about but until recently 
could not obtain. It is now available in 
the form of a with profits policy payable 
at age 65 or previous death with 
GUARANTEED CASH SUMS plus 
bonuses available AS AND WHEN 
REQUIRED once ten annual premiums 
have been paid. 

How is this done? The Flexidowment 
Plan is made up of units. A separate 
policy is issued for each unit and each 
unit may be dealt with quite 
independently of any other. 

Thus, the policyholder can decide during 
the course of the Plan when he wishes 
each individual unit to be cashed 
provided only that the date chosen is at 
least 10 years after effecting that unit and 
not later than his 65th birthday. 


What does a unit cost 7 

Each unit costs £1 per month. 


What Benefits does a unit provide? 

For the answer to this question and the 
many others that you may have please 
apply to our nearest Branch. Its number 
is shown in your telephone directory, or 
write or telephone: 



Charles S Brown 
Agency Manager 
Scottish Amicable Life 
Assurance Society 
36 St Vincent Place 
Glasgow C 1 
Tele 041 *221 8844 


slavija Iloyd 

ZAVOD ZA OSIGURANJE I REOSIGURANJE 


INSURANCE AND 


REINSURANCE COMPANY 

established especially for dealing with 

ALL CLASSES OF MARINE 
INSURANCE IN THE 
YUGOSLA V MARKET 

SLAVIJA LLOYD 

—is the leading company for the insurance 
of Yugoslav HULLS and covers more 
than 80% of the Yugoslav Marine Fleet 

—has also a very considerable portfolio 
of CARGO and PROTECTION & 
INDEMNITY insurances 
—carries out REINSURANCES direct, at 
home and abroad. 

SLAVIJA LLOYD has organised its own CLAIMS 
SURVEYING SERVICE which is used also by 
many foreign companies. 

SLAVIJA LLOYD 

INSURANCE AND REINSURANCE COMPANY 

Head Office: ZAGREB Miramarska 22, P.O.B. 948 

Telephone 513 211 

Cable SLALLOYD Telex 21210 yu SLLOYD 

Branch ofAces 

51001 RIJEKA Radc Koncara 40 P.O.B. 101 
Telephone 251 372 Cable SLALLOYD Telex 24 221 

yu SLLOYD 

58001 SPLIT Sibenskih zriava I P.O.B. 167 
Telephone 44 * 188 Cable SLALLOYD Telex 26-193 

yu SLLOYD 

57000 ZADAR Rijccka 8a 
Telephone 25-99 Cable SLALLOYD 
11000 BEOGR 4 D Gavrihi Principa 44 
Telephone 646-092 Cable SLALLOYD 
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HELLENIC SHIP AND AIRCRAFT 
INSURANCE COMPANY S.A. 

BALANCE SHEET AT 31 st DECEMBER 1971 



ASSETS 




1970 


1971 

1 

SECURITIES 







iJovernmoni f;uaraTitee deposit 

X 344.699.— 


$ 

342.600.64 



Free 

$ 843.982.— 

SI. 188.681.— 

$ 

849.241.72 

$1,191,842.36 

li. 

REAL E.STATE 

S — 


$ 

86.171.46 



Less Amortization 

$ — 

S — 

$ 

664.67 

$ 85.506.79 

111 . 

FORMATION EXPENSES 

% 50.617.— 


$ 

53.865.82 



Less Amortization 

^ 50.616.— 

S 1.— 

$ 

50.616.08 

$ 3.249.74 

IV. 

FURNITURE AND MXTURES 

"i. 24.659.— 


$ 

59.680.87 



I-ess Depreciation 

% 9.744,— 

$ 14.915.— 

$ 

14.074.41 

$ 45.606.46 

V 

AVAILABLE FUNDS 



— 




Cash in hand 

S 6 389.— 


$ 

4.996.39 



In Banks (Home) 

3, 853.592.— 


$ 

.711.080.71 



In Banks (Foreign) 

s*2.175.758 — 

$3,035 739.— 

$2,764,982.47 

S3.081.059.57 

VI. 

COMPANIES REINSURED 



— 




Current accounts : 







Marine Hull Business 

S 42.214 — 


% 

135.391.79 



Aviation Business 

i 199.882 — 

$ 242 096.— 

$ 

400.735.49 

S 536.127.28 

VII 

DEBTORS FOR PREMIUMS 



— 




Direct business 

SI.226.680.— 


$2,048,029.21 



Reinsurance acceptances 

S 10.861.— 


$ 

42.376.— 



Aviation Insurance 

S 127.618.— 

$1,365,159.— 

$ 

135.180.68 

$2,225,585.89 

vni. 

PREPAID TAXES 


$ 14.249.— 



$ 33.824.32 

IX. 

TAXES PAYABLE 


$ — 



$ 494.99 

X. 

SUNDRY DEBTOR ACC OUNTS 


$ 14.165.— 



$ 446.664.83 




$5,875,005.— 



$7,649,962.23 

LIABILITIES 







1970 1971 


CAPITAL 


$3,000,000.— 



S3.000.000 

RESERVES 






Ordinary Reserve 

.$ 73.022.— 


$ 

129.526.03 


Evtraordinary Re.^erve 

$ 17.700 — 


$ 

54.999.56 


Extraordinary Reserve (Deval. £ Stg.) 

$ 28.210,— 


$ 

28.210.44 


Special Reserve as per Art. 10 of 148, 1967 Act 

$ 37.178.— 

$ 156.110 — 

$ 

45.921.17 

$ 258.657.20 

■IECHNU:aL RESERVES 



— 



(MARINE HULL BUSINESS) 






ResLM’ve ft'r Unexpired Risks 

$ 267.498.— 


.$ 

431.787.16 


r<esf;rve for Outstanding Claims 

$ 498.000 — 

$ 765.498.— 

$ 

887.310.01 

$1,319,097.17 

TEC HNICAL RE.SERVES 



— 



(AMATION BUSINE.SS) 






Resorvi* for Unexpired Risks 

$ 179.530.— 


$ 

433.945.— 


Keservr- CJutstanding Claims 

$ 65.000.— 

$ 244,530 — 

$ 

349.999.68 

$ 783.944.68 

REINSURERS 



— 



(MARINE HULL BUSINES.S) 






CredUvr At founts 

$1,571,863.— 


.$1,599,720.54 


I t‘’is rjt'bt''! Acc ;unls 

$ 492.365.— 

$1,079,498.— 

$ 

289.217.07 

$1,310,503.47 

KUIN.^URl RS 



— 



r.-WlATION HUSlNES.b) 






{ redit'-r Art iiints 

$ 330.764.— 


$ 

7t6.383.46 


I'-SN I;i l>tor ArCounts 

$ — 

.$ 330.764.— 

$ 

1S7.68 

$ 716.225.78 

R1 INSURERS COMPANIES 



— 



Hull ljj-.ur.mte 


$ 91.767.— 



$ 1B.821.72 

' O.MMISSIONS DUE 


$ 1.067.— 



$ 1.052.71 

! AXf S PAVMH E 


$ 21.— 



$ — 

SI NUHV r KKiJirOK .ACCOUNTS 


$ 16.795.— 



$ 45.402.27 

oiviiiic'u-, payable 


$ 180.322,— 



$ 182.231.96 

DlHl ( KjKS’ fees 


$ 8.533.— 



S 10.8D9.27 

PRtyill \Nl) 1 OSS ACC.OUNT 


$ 100.— 



$ 3.216.— 


$5 875.005.- 


$7,649,962.23 
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income that results. 

The ahernative line of approach is 
socialised motor insurance. In New 
Zealand, for instance, you buy your 
thSrd party injury motor insurance at 
the post office with your driving 
licence. So far, needless to say, the 
state has lost money on the scheme. 
This has not deterred the socialist 
New Democratic Party in Manitoba 
from setting up a state-run motor 
insurance corporation : nor has the fact 
that Canadian insurers have generally 
made a loss wnce 1945. Indeed, the 
political impetus for the Manitoba 
scheme has been drawn from precisely 
the efforts of Canadian insurers to end 
losses and get dieir rates strai^t. 

For British insurers the lesson is that 
state motor insurance will probably 
come anyway some day (and once the 
^tate gets into the insurance business 
it probably won’t stop at third party 
motor). What will hasten that day will 
be any lingering fears of insolvency of 

No-fault makes 


Efforts to introduce “ no-fault ” 
.systems in many states of America this 
year have generated considerable sound 
and fury in state legislatures. But pre¬ 
sent indications are that they will 
signify little. Of the 35 states that have 
tried to enact no-fault laws of any des¬ 
cription this year, only three look like 
reaching tlie statute b(x>ks, in addition 
to the .seven that already had them in 
force. 

“ No-fault ” means that no effort is 
made to apportion the blame when a 
motor accident occurs. This means that 
the usual system of adversary law suits 
must be restricted or eliminated. 
Instead motorists arc given rights of 
claim against their own insurance com¬ 
panies. In this way they can claim back 
medical and hospital bills, loss of 
income, funeral expenses and oAer 
tangible dollar benefits. The various 
proposals set an upper limit on the 
amount that may be claimed, ranging 
from $2,000 to $50,000. 

The proponents of no-fault are a 
large and articulate section of the 
population, including stale legislators, 
government officials, journalists and 
commentators, academics and teachers. 
Th^ argue that the victims of motor 
accidents now suffer badly from the 
legal battles—often bitter and pro¬ 
tracted—over fault, and that victims 
should be reimbursed for their 
economic loss as quickly and painlessly 


INSUEANCE 

insurers or any suspicion of overcharg¬ 
ing, collective m‘te-fixing or arbitrari¬ 
ness in prem'ium rating. Here the sud¬ 
den imassive jumps <in rates have made 
a bad impression, although it would 
have been worse still if fhe British 
motorist had not briefly been con¬ 
vinced (by the V and G affair and the 
ra'te-cu'tting that preceded it) that he 
was getting his motor insurance too 
cheaply. The old tariff system—which 
combined the maximum bad publicity 
for rate iiicroasos witJh the minimum 
flexibility in rating—^was little better. 
What with luck may now evolve may 
be a new set-up where insurers shift 
their rates regularly but in small 
jumps, where their rates tend to be 
roughly in line wiith each other, but 
are determined individually, and where 
the more enterprising are quick to cut 
the rate for any category of driver who 
is being notably overcharged, but do not 
keep trying to grab a bigger share of 
the good risks at sub-market rates. 

little progress 

New York 

as possible. 

The pre.»ient system, they claim, 
has resulted in court congestion, 
high insurance premiums, and a 
distorted and unpredictable pattern 
of benefits to victims ; and it benefits 
nobody except lawyers, who.se fees, nor¬ 
mally based on “results,” slice deeply 
into awards and settlements to victims, 
.sometimes absorbing 50 per cent of 
them. 

Needless to say, opponents of the 
change consist of the embattled legal 
profession itself, especially diose 
members of the bar specialising in 
motor liability legislation. The lawyers 
are aghast at the vicious threat to the 
common law rights of the American 
citizen to sue for damage he has 
suffered, and argue that no-fault is a 
fraud and a deception. They claim that 
it is not enough for motorists to be com¬ 
pensated for economic losses, as under 
no-fault. They should receive “ general 
damages” (otherwise known as pain 
and suffering) too. 

The no-fault supporters attack this 
argument as bogus, saying that what 
the motorist r^y wants is prompt 
reimbursement for his dollar los^s, 
rather than taking a chance on finding 
a sympathetic jury keen to give away 
the dollars of rich insurance companies, 
but at the price of years of waiting 
without funds, anxiety over the out¬ 
come, legal costs and huge lawyers’ fees. 
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Nevertheless, tlie argument over pain 
and suffering has been pushed strongly 
enough to force the adoption of com¬ 
promise no-fault plans. Under these a 
motorist would retain his right to sue 
for pain and suffering. 

Delaware, Oregon and South Dakota 
operate no-fault schemes that allow 
the motorist to claim against his own 
insurance company for economic losses, 
but still leave him free to sue for pain 
and suffering if he pleases. The no-fault 
proponents say these arc spurious no- 
fault laws. Trial lawyers, needless to 
say, regard them as the ideal .solution, 
allowing prompt reimbursement of 
economic losses, while preserving legal 
rights intact. Massachusetts and Florida 
allow pain and suffering claims to be 
lodged in certain circumstances: eg, in 
the case of Massachusetts, when the 
victim has suffered medical expenses 
of $500 or more. In both states the 
new laws have been highly popular, 
claims have been cut, insurance 
premium rates reduced. But trial 
lawyers in Massachusetts, which had 
the first scheme, complain that their 
income has been ciit, some practices 
endangered, and that the public is 
being victimised. 

In New York a bitter struggle 
centred on Senator Bernard Gordon’s 
plan to enact a no-fault law with 
pain and suffering claims restricted 
to those having suffered $5,000 medical 
expenses or more, which would have 
ruled out all but a few rich claimants. 
But early in 1972 a law in Illinois 
was declared unconstitutional—on the 
ground that it would discriminate 
against the poor—even though its 
“ threshold ” of medical expenses was 
as low as $500. 

So Senator Gordon agreed to extend 
the right to sue also to cases where 
the victim had suffered death, dis¬ 
memberment or significant disfigure¬ 
ment. Even so, and despite the backing 
of Governor Nelson Rockefeller, the 
bill did not make the statute book. 
However, although the advocates of 
no-fault have suffered seven.1 dis¬ 
appointments in the state legislatures 
this year, there is hope yet. 

The Nixon Administration is sup¬ 
porting a draft bill now before the 
Senate which would require the states 
to introduce no-fault l^islation, and 
with provision for pain and suffering 
claims to be lodged only when medical 
and economic losses exceed $ 100 , 000 . 
If this bill survives the .violent opposi¬ 
tion it will certainly provoke, no-fault 
will be a reality by 1974 , virtually 
throughout America. 
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Make insurance academic 


Although there are four university 
chairs hnancecl by the banks and six 
other banking chairs in British univer¬ 
sities, insurance has yet to establish 
its first chair. For an industry which 
provides half the invisible, exports of 
the Oi'ty' sonic cxi>I'anation is needed. 

Insurance is not without university 
linLs Sussex Universiity ha«; a Centre 
for Insurance Studies financed by the 
British Insurance Association which, 
in its five years of existence, has spon¬ 
sored a drizien research iirojects and 
organised a toji-level European insur¬ 
ance seminar (April, 1971) which was 
very highly regarded by leading Euro¬ 
pean insurers. Nottingham University 
this year has 16 students taking the 
insurance option in the BA degree in 
Industrial Economics. Some research 
has taken place at Stirling and one or 
two other universities. There are signs 
that this sparse catalogue is on the 
verge of expansion. At the City univer¬ 
sity Mr Hugh Cockerell has been 
appointed senior research fellow in 
insurance studies, after a distinguished 
25 years spent as secretary to the 
Chartered Insurance Institute (GII). 
He has -now come up with plans for an 
optional subjedt, “ (insurance and risk 
management,” to be included in an 
MSc course of the graduate business 
centre there. 

But even with this development and 
probably one or two other advances the 
university links of British insurance are 
paltry compared with their inter¬ 
national counterparts. In the United 
States well over 100 universities teach 
insurance. On the continent it is com¬ 
monplace to find insurance taught as a 
university subject. Even in a small 
countiy like Norway there are profes¬ 
sors of insurance at Bergen University 
and two insurance professors at the 
University of Oslo. 

Why is Britain out of step? Para¬ 
doxically the prime cause is the success 
of Victorian insurance men in founding 


a highly efficient insurance educational 
system — the present Chartered Insur¬ 
ance Institute. In the 19th century 
lecture.s on insurance were regularly 
given at the University of London but 
with the formation of the Insurance 
Institute of London in 1907 they were 
discontinued. The Chartered Insurance 
Institute now has over 50,000 mem¬ 
bers, nearly half of them diploma 
holders. The 6,500 fellows have mas¬ 
tered the technical intricacies of insur¬ 
ance after some five years of study 
(mostly in the evenings or more recently 
through schemes of daytime release). 
And even if the pass rate is low (41 per 
cent last year), British insurance men 
have an international reputation of 
technical accomplishment. Not surpris¬ 
ingly then some insurance men argue 
that there is no need for radical change. 
Offiers taking a different view, argu- 
ing : 

Even admitting that Briti.sh insurance 
is the most successful in the world, this 
is not solely or even mainly an achieve¬ 
ment of the present generation. It 
merely reflects its success in main¬ 
taining the predominant jiosition pains¬ 
takingly built up by its predecessors 
over the past two centuries—helped 
incidentally by European 19th century 
instability and the setback to American 
insurers during the civil war. The 
underwriting upsets of the past few 
years disclosed a weakness at what 
should have been insurers’ strongest 
point—financial forecasts—and a sur¬ 
prising failure to recognise the revolu- 
tionaiy changes needed in insurance 
practice to take account of inflation. 
True, the Britis-h Insurance Association 
finally commissioned Professor E. 
Victor Morgan and his Economists’ 
Advisory Group to study the problem 
last year. But any forceful economist 
could surely have analysed the problem 
and suggested remedies years earlier. 

As the number of university students 
grows, fewer and fewer brighter school- 




leavers take jobs straight from school. 
Back in 1967 Mr W. Horrigan, then 
lecturer in Insurance at Nottingham 
Univensity, wrote : “Certainly the 
efforts of the accountancy profession 
in establishing academic contact are 
being rewarded, I’his can be judged 
from the number of students applying 
for places in industrial economics who 
indicate that accountancy is likely to 
become their career after graduation. 
Rarely, if ever, is there any motivation 
towards insurance.” 

Not only does insurance need its 
fair share of university talent but wider 
benefits would flow from getting insur¬ 
ance firmly established in the univer¬ 
sities It would enable broader and 
longer-range pmblems to be examined 
and discus^. 

Besides the impact of inflation, these 
might include : the evolution of reinsur¬ 
ance in a global context ; the effect of 
European integration on insurance ; the 
balance of payments implications of 
insuiance, especially as regards the 
developing countries ; the interactions 
between life assurance and savings in 
the economy, and between life assur¬ 
ance and flows of funds in the 
economy, and (in future perhaps) on 
the flows of funds between EEC mem¬ 
ber countries ; the scope for no-fault 
and other radicia) ebanges in the motor 
insurance set-up. 

Many of these lines of study involve 
insurance plus one other separate field. 
Pursuing them would therefore mean 
that insurance would be studied in a 
much wider social and economic con¬ 
text, and it would lead to cro.ss-fertilisa- 
tion with other disciplines. It is high 
time that insurance came to he recog 
nised as a subject deserving study and 
thought for its own sake, ai^ as part of 
the wider scheme of things. 
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Tile Master Cover Contract, a concept developed by Swiss Life over tea years ago, is ideally 
suited to be your guide to efficiently coordinating and funding group life and pension plans 
throughout Europe on a multi-national basis. This umbrella agreement offers the following 
important advantages to international companies: 

1. Multi-national experience rating 

2. Portability of pensions 

3. Centralized administration and reporting 

4. Liberal underwriting provisions 

5. More flexible contract 

WeVe the company with experience. Let Swiss Life be your guide! 
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International Department 

General Guisan Quai 40 - CH -8022 Zurich, Switzerland 
Telephone: (01) 36 03 03 / Telex: 54 <J 57 


United Kingdom Head Office 

24 . Chcapside, London, E.C. 2 . 
Telephone: ( 01 ) 236 3841 
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Qieaper life insurance 

fer peopfe\iiio gnc^ce. 



The Scottish Mutual Assurance 
Society offer new policy holders a 
reward for not smoking They 
recognise the fact that non smokers 
are a better insurance nsk Your 
reward takes the form of reduced 
premiums, so its sire depends on 
your policy For example, with a 
£6,000 mortgage taken out over 
25 years you would save £ 10 B on 


the premiums for a life endowment 
pohey Similarly on a whole life 
policy for £ 5 , 000 , taken out over 
the same period, you would save 
£90 So, if you’re a non smoker, 
why not cash in on your willpower^ 
Ask your Insurance Broker tor full 
details of Scottish Mutual policies 
and the special non smoker's 
discount, or write to us direct 



The Scottish Mutual Assurance Society 

Head Office 109 SiVintentStrcct,Glasgow, G 25 HN Tel 041 2486321 


The Kuwait Insurance Company s a k 

A leader in the Arab World. 

First in the field of Insurance in Kuwait 
Life, Marine, Motor & General Accident 



Capital : KD. 525,100 
Capital Resenes: a. 713,000 
HaaO Office: AbiaOa Salan Sireat 
P.O. Bn 700, Kiwait 
Cable: Taniaea, Xawait 
Tain: Kwt/2104 

Brandm & Agtaetn: 

Dubai Abu Dbabf, Batrut, HedaUab (YJkJL) 
Blyad, Dammam, Jaddab la Saudi Arabia 
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Going into Europe will cost you nothing 


Buy THE ECONOMIST'S British manage¬ 
ment readers wherever they are at the moment 
you want to reach them - at homo or abroad - 
and going into Europe, or any other country in 
the world for that matter, will cost you nothing. 

* "InfluwitM furop^an Attitudtt to tntomathnol Buatnaas" 
dona for 1971. 

For Businessmen 
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Because we've kept our sr»ace rates low to 
satisfy advertisers who only seem to want to sell 
to the British 

Unfairly perhaps this has made THE 
ECONOMIST too competitive for other inter¬ 
national media in Europe. * 

What's more, it's making a handsome pres¬ 
ent of our European and other overseas reader- 
ship to those advertisers for whom the UK is an 
important market but who also sell elsewhere. 

Such advertisers benefit because THE 
ECONOMIST'S circulation amongst the world s 
influential businessmen is as select as the market 
It serves Wo cannot easily like other Inter¬ 
national medio with their more catholic circula- 
tionc, break ours up into geographical regions to 
sell oft in lots. 


Anyway businessmen travel so much these 
days that one must surely begin to see the whole 
world as their realm and conclude that one of the 
safest means of reaching them through advertis¬ 
ing is by using a medium which can be bought 
both at home and abroad 

Advertise in THE ECONOMIST then and 
you only pay for our excellent coverage of 
influential UK businessmen wonderful value at 
C360 for a whole page - but you also get the 
most efficient coverage* of influential business¬ 
men in Europe (and some pretty useful attention 
elsewhere) 

If our space rates are too low to be fair to 
our international competition, not just in the UK 
but in Europe as well - that needn't worry you. 
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In 1808, one 

Alexander I livvaites look 
out the first Nan wich 
i nion Life fLOicy. And 
very good value lor money 
it was. 

Over the years we have 
developed our policies 
to meet the changing 
needs of (he times. 


Every year 

lodayc for instance, with 
duelling on the way out, 
covv-pv>x even more 
unlikely and people 
wanting to reap the 
benefits of then invest meiU. 
we have a s|')ecial short-term 
endovvmem policy called Iwinvestoi. 

1 win vest or oifeis hrst-class life cover 
with high tax relief and it pavs oil m 























400 branches in the UK 
and worldwide coverage 

The big advantage of dealing with through fewer channels with 

Commercial Union is that they are people who know you and know 
always on the spot. In the UK your needs, 

alone there are 400 branches. The result is a saving in time 

And the whole of Western Europe and trouble and very often of 
is covered by a network of cost too. 

companies in the Group. Not to Whether your business is active 
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the world. countries also it would pay you to 

This means that if you do see how Commercial Union 

international business you can deal could help. 

CommerdalUnion Assurance 

HEAD OFFICE. ST. HELEN’S, 1 UNDERSHAFT, LONDON EC3P 3DQ. 
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Little big man 

LORO JOHN flUSSGUL 
By John Prest. 

Macmillan. 558 pages. £5.95. 

The literature on Russell is extra¬ 
ordinarily meagre for a statesman who 
was twice prime minister and the 
primary author of the great Reform 
Act of 1832. This book therefore bears 
an aggravated weight of responsibility. 
Mr Prest is j^crhaps rather too con¬ 
scious of this. He seems to be poised 
uneasily between the desire for a 
thorough job of rehabilitation and a 
rather despairing lack of conviction as 
to whether such a rehabilitation is 
desirable, let alone possible. Before 
Russell died, as Mr Prest says, he had 
thrown away a great reputation, and 
done it, moreover, in such a way 
that no one has ever been able to 
restore it since.” What distinguishes 
above all this worthy and laborious 
book is an entire absence of any claims 
or pretentions to have restored Russell’s 
reputation. Consequently it is informed 
throughout by a certain air of defeat. 
“ Nobody,” again says Mr Prest, “ who 
wishes to raise Lord John in the eyes 
of posterity will dwell long upon his 
tenure of the Foreign Office f«xMn 1859 
to 1865.” And accordingly the reader 
is spared as much as possible of those 
painful scenes of international farce 
and fiasco culminating in Poland and 
the Danish duchies. 

Yet one wonders whether the reader 
must thus necessarily get the worst 
of both worlds. To be sure this is 
essentially a biography; but it is 
political biography. And the best way, 
in fact, of redeeming Russell—^for 
example, over this epi^e in foreign 
policy—would perhaps be to have 
worried less about tlie brutta figure cut 
by Russell and to have concentrated 
more on explaining how it could have 
come about that a man of such obvious 
intelligence should have found him¬ 
self conducting such an obviously 
unintelligent policy. This in turn would 
require a full understanding of how 
that policy came to acquire orthodox 
or “ national ” status ; which possibly 
would take a biographer of Russell 
fairly tar ^eld, but which is the only 


convincing way of showing how Russell 
came to be Palmexston’s prisoner. Mr 
Prest is right to insist on the tragic 
aspect of this: Russell, the man of 
kige ami noble (ideas, ectlipsed by 
Palmerston, a man who stood for 
nothing, who represented nothing. 
Precisely because Russell was a man 
who felt himself to be the embodiment 
of ideas and principles, the best 
approach for his purposes will be from 
the issues to the man, rather than, in 
the more orthodox biographical way, 
from the man to the issues. This is true 
equally of events where Russell comes 
out at his best. Over the reform issue, 
the biographer of Russel] would serve 
his subject best by contributing .sub¬ 
stantially to the current hiistorical 
debate about the assumptions under¬ 
lying franchise reform in relation to 
attitudes about legitimacy and prero- 
gative.s of political leadership in early 
nineteenth-century England. 

Mr Prest’s general recourse, and 
where he is at his best, is in 
constantly reminding us of how dogged 
Russell was by inimical circumstance. 
By the dramatic sacrifice of his party 
•in 1846, Peel cornei-ed any credit and 
reputation to be had on the domestic 
“ progressive ” market. Hence at the 
very moment of first becoming prime 
minister Russell was overshadowed by 
his fallen rival. Then, no sooner had 
Peel died in 1850 than Russell passed 
into the shadow cast bv another rival 
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more favoured by fortune. Palmerston 
eventually trumped Russell for the 
Liberal leadership by exploiting the 
cheap popularity to be coined out of 
a blusteringly assertive foreign policy. 
Only with Palmerston’s death in 1865 
was Russell able to get a little political 
sunshine again, but by now it was too 
late. Already the shadow of Gladstone 
was coming before him to portend 
greater events tlian Russell could 
comprehend ; and even Russell’s last 
stroke for a second Reform Bill was 
filched from him by the adroit and 
unscrupulous Disraeli in 1866. 

Unquestionably John Russell had 
cause for a sense of generalised in¬ 
justice, of not getting the credit and 
deserts to which his ideals and his 
merits gave him fair claim. This 
ill-fortune has dogged him since. Com¬ 
pared with the vast literatures of Peel 
and Palmerston studies, the printed 
Russeltiana consists merely of the 
officiail 'life 'by Spencer WaSpde, itself 
vitiated by Russell’s second wife and 
widow, Fanny Elliot (whom Walpole 
referred to as “the Influence”). Two 
editions of his correspondence have 
been badly or hapha?ardly edited. Of 
Victorian prime ministers only Aber¬ 
deen and Derby have fared somewhat 
as badly. They, after all, were Tories 
and reactionaries in an age of Liberal 
dominance ; and of all the standard- 
bearers leading the march into what 
Liberals assumed was to be their new 
world in the 1820s and 1830s none was 
more ideologically confident than 
“ Glorious John.” No cause of liberty 
and advance, excepting civil service 
reform and the ballot, found him 
wanting. Especially, Russell’s devotion 
to the cause of justice for Ireland 
gives this book a curiously topical air ; 
all the more poignantly so, perhaps^ 
for the ultimate collapse of RusselFs . 
“ appeasement ” hopes and expecta* ; 
tions. 

It is of the essence of Mr Prest’s 
book that Russell was largely to blame 
for his own discomfiture. There were 
of course factors beyond his responsi- 
bility or control. He was a scvc:i-m6nth 
child and never recovered from this 
initial handicap. In his prime Russell ^ 
stood under 5ft 5in and weighed 
eight stone. He had the grace to shrug 
off this littleness with jokes : he writes 
of returning to his political tasks ISkt 
a dwarf refresh’d*” But it rankled all 
the same and had important con¬ 
sequences on his temper and behaviour. 
Historically such things are far from 
insignificant- It was quite important 
for Russia that Nicholas 11 was a small 
man whose father and grandfather and 
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uncles w«re all big men. In Nicholas’s 
case it led to timidity and henpecked¬ 
ness ; in John Russell’s case it led to 
a peppery chip-on-the-shoulder' dis¬ 
position as well as henpeckedness. 
Above all, Russell was a Russell, and 
bore from birth as the younger son 
of tlie brother and heir of the fifth 
Duke of Bedford an inescapable 
inheritance which cursed as well as 
blessed. 

Russell’s essential fault was to 
compound rather than reduce these 
inherited dispositions. Seduced by a 
Scottish education, he fell ail too 
readily into the intoxicating intellectual 
traps of the new era of ideology. He 
was quite unnecessarily dogmatic and 
he misread important problems. He 
swallowed political economy whole, 
with bad consequences for Ireland in 
the years of the famine ; at the same 
time ideological dogmatism made him 
contemptuous of financial affairs and 
budgets, which is where Peel scored 
heavily at his expense. Cuttings from 
The Economist could not make up for 
this. 

Russell handled people badly. Proud 
and insensitive, his notoriously short 
letters offended even close friends. He 
had an altogether excessive respect for 
the opinions of his father and his elder 
brodier, w*ho repaid this deference 
with stinginess, and by forcing the 
indignant Queen Victoria to provide 
Russell with a decent country house 
to live in. Above all, Russell was culp¬ 
ably weak with his wife’s relations, the 
ineffable Elliots, led by the egregious 
Minto. These are the areas where Mr 
Prest is at his best. One understands 
very well why and how Russell was 
in many ways his own worst enemy. 
But the larger Issues at the heart of 
the painful contrast between the high 
hopes of the 1830s and the dcmeaningly 
spoiling antics of the iB^os remain too 
much in the background ; Russell 
(le.serves a fuller exploration of them. 

Between Georges 

THE ROYAL GRIFFIN 
By John Walters. 

Jarrolds. 232 pages. £2.50. 

I'his biography of Frederick, Prince of 
Wales (1707-51), is enjoyable light 
reading with no apparatus of footnotes 
and no ]jrctcnsions to scholarship. 
Students seeking enlightenment on the 
obscurities of CJeorgian politics will 
seek it in vain here, but readers who 
are content to know about the social 
life of tl le. \ipper crust, with special 
' reference to the royal family, will not 
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be disappointed. 

Born in Hanover, the great-great- 
great-grandson of James I, Frederick 
was placed, by the vagaries of inter¬ 
national affairs and of English party 
politics, in the direct line of succession 
to the throne. His grandfather and 
father, George I and George II, and his 
son and grandsons, George III, George 
IV and William IV, all achieved that 
succession. Frederick’s untimely death 
deprived him of the prize, and left his 
reputation to the mercies of govern¬ 
ment pamphleteers and gossip writers. 
These depicted him as an unfilial and 
—worse—ineffective intriguer in oppo¬ 
sition politics. In fact the heir in each 
generation of the house of Hanover 
intrigued similarly, constituting a 
“ reversionary interest ” at the centre 
of the opposition of the day. Only 
Frederick failed to reign and thus live 
down his early transgressions against 
authority. Mr Walters reminds us that 
the prince’s political papers were burnt 
by his family at his death, but it is 
worth pointing out that the papers of 
his confidant, tlie Earl of Egmont, now 
repose in the British Museum and 
throw a good deal of light on 
Frederick’s political activities. 

Interest naturally centres on the 
prince’s personal qualities. He is 
treated sympathetically by Mr Walters, 
and indeed his contribution to British 
institutions, as a result of his personal 
interests, compares favourably with 
that of some of his near relations. A 
keen amateur botanist, he was respon¬ 
sible for bringing the “curious” 
collection in the garaen of Kew House 
into the possession of the royal family, 
to form the basis of the world’s greatest 
botanical garden. A romantic with a 
penchant (unfulfilled) for runaway 
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marriage, he was also an idealist who 
wanted to clean up and, if pt^ible, 
destroy the party politics of his day 
by uniting the best of the Tories and 
Whigs under himself. Whether he 
would have succeeded in this object 
any better than his son did is question¬ 
able ; his idealism simply made him a 
confederate of opposition adventurers 
like Bolingbroke or fellow-romantics 
like Bute, Frederick’s ideals were his 
chief legacy to his son George, the boy 
who brooded on his father’s political 
objectives and ‘tried in due course to 
put them into practice. 

Radical puritans 

THE WORUD TURNED UPSIDE DOWN 
By Christopher Hill. 

Maurice Temple Smith. 353 pages. 

£ 5 . 

SEVENTEeNTH-CENirURY ECOMOMIC 
DOCUMEMTS 

Edited by Joan Thirsk and 
J. P. Cooper. 

Clarendon Press: Oxford University 
Press. 871 pages. £8. 

“ Only in our own day, with the 
beginnings of the widespread rejection 
of the protestant ethic . . . can we 
grasp the vastness of the achievement 
of those who initially imposed it.” The 
Master of Balliol has for many years 
been writing with ever-widening per¬ 
ception about the social implications 
of Puritanism. Here he is concerned 
with puritans who, in the moment of 
triumph, moved towards a greater 
revolution, “ rejecting private property 
for communism, religion for a rational¬ 
istic and materialistic pantheism . . . 
asceticism for the unashamed enjoy¬ 
ment of the good things of the 
flesh... 

Levellers, advocating democracy 
within a “ oapitalbt sooieity ”, and 
Quakers of the later passive style are 
firmly separated from Diggers, Ranters, 
Seekers -and the writers and preadiers 
who escaped completely from the 
assumptions of governments and 
churches. They came from, or attached 
themselves to, the poor—die “ master- 
less men ” of cities, moorlands and 
woodland.*: rather than stable agrarian 
communities. They were young, confi¬ 
dent and certain that nothing was 
too sacred to overturn. A meticulously 
organised, balanced and oomptehen- 
sive study of such men would of ccmrse 
have enormous value, but, hkppily, 
“ The World Turned Upside Down ” 
is none of these things. It ranges from 
extravagant enthusiasm to intense 
historical argument, and incoqporatcs 
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some of Dr HilVs most profound state¬ 
ments yet about the seventeenth- 
century revolution as a whole. The 
chapters on “ Sin and Hell ” and “ Life 
against Death ” contain arguments 
about the connections of tiie state and 
the changing economy with protestant- 
ism that ms^e some of Tawney’s (and 
some of the earlier Hill’s) look crude in 
comparison. More surprisingly^ the 
“ mechanic preachers ” throw light on 
what is peihaps the biggest problem 
in current seventeenth-century studies 
—^how astrology, alchemy, and pro¬ 
phecy as well as puritan faith were 
compatible with, and indeed contri¬ 
buted to, the emex^ence of modern 
science. As always. Dr Hill brings to 
life characters most of us have heard 
of diimly or not at all : Samuel Fisher, 
who when devotion to every word of 
the bible was at its height not only 
produced textual criticism of the 
scriptures but made it accessible to the 
unlearned; John Warr, the most 
uncompromising enemy of a legal 
system designed to enable the rich to 
oppress the poor; Abiezer Coppe, 
whose splendidly uninhibited denunci¬ 
ations deserve fuller quotation. 

There are a few traces in the book 
of high-speed production; and of 
course there are the sins in which Dr 
Hill always delights, such as his placing 
at the head of a long list of names 
that demonstrate the cultural impact 
of the North and West ” of John 
Donne, “separated by at least one 
generation from a Welsh forebear,” 
But the quotations arc as magnificent 
as ever in their range and aptness. 
One wonders whether there is anything 
left in the output of Giles Calvert 
and his rival prin»teTS of the 1640s and 
1650s that Dr Hill has not read and 
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cited. Certainly no one has demons¬ 
trated more cogently how literary 
sources can bre^ tlrie barriers that 
even now keep the poor in the back¬ 
ground of history. But for most histo¬ 
rians the raw material is still largely 
the less inspiring masses of paper left 
over from the activities of government 
and management. The large collection 
of economic documents which Mrs 
Thirsk and Mr Cooper have produced 
(primarily to give Oxford undergradu¬ 
ates a long-needed seventeenth-century 
equivalent of the three volumes by 
Tawney and Power on the Tudor 
period) combine the activities of the 
state and the great merchants and 
industrialists with a wide and varied 
view of the troubles and interests of 
ordinary men. It could be seen as a 
salutary counterbalance to revolution¬ 
ary enthusiasm ; for one could skim 
through most of its sections without 
noticing that there had been a civil 
war at all. 

Old world plague _ 

THE GREAT WINE BUQKT 

By George Ordish. 

Dent. 237 pages. £2.75. 

No one knows for certain who brought 
the phylloxera to Europe, though there 
was a good deal of mud-slinging at 
importers of American vines once its 
source became known. But the earliest 
importers, Mr Ordish makes clear, 
were guiltless : it was not until the 
railway and the steamship expedited 
the journey that an infected cutting 
would survive long enough to be 
planted in Europe. So the pest did not 
spread until the 1860s : but by 1880 it 
had covered most of France’s major 
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wine-producing areas ; by 1690 it had 
reached Champagne ; in Germany it 
is still spreading. Phylloxera vastatrix, 
one botanist called it; since he was 
not the first to give it a Latin name, 
that is not its proper botanical title— 
but it is much the most apt. The 
phylloxera destroyed 40 per cent of 
France’s vines : some of the vineyards 
were never replanted, much as English 
wine-growing was ended not by an 
unsuccessful struggle with the climate 
but by that earlier nineteenth-century 
plague, the mildew. 

Eventually, 80 per cent of the wine¬ 
growing areas were replanted with 
American roots, the cure that was 
adopted once any number of bizarre 
and expensive remedies had failed ^ 
or at best proved to be stop-gap 
measures: flooding the vineyards, 
injecting gas into the soil, surrounding 
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the vine with sand. Even replanting 
was a tricky business : not all Ainerican 
vdnes are j^ytloxem-^esifitant ; not all 
Aznenican vtiines will suffer the diffenent 
soil of France. Then, a European stock 
had to be grafted on: most American 
vines produce a wine whose taste is 
usually and accurately described as 
“ foxy.” Mr Ordish is very good and 
clear on the botanical family history 
of the vine, and on the nasty little pest 
(one of the greenfly tribe) itself. He 
worked on pest control in the French 
vineyards himself as a young man, and 
his description of the dying vine, with 
its rotten roots and flushed leaves (the 
parallels with the fashionable human 
ailment, consumption, caused the phyl¬ 
loxera to be nicknamed (the itisie when 
it first appeared) are quite passionate. 
Me gets busy with figures, too, substan¬ 
tiating the famous judgment that the 
phylloxera cost France more than 
twice as much as the war indemnity 
it was forced to pay to Prussia. 

Mr Ordish’s book is a slight jumble, 
a.s a formidable and fascinating amount 
of information is packed into diigcsrible 
chapters, but he possesses understand¬ 
ing, shrewdness and a qiiaint wk. And 
unlike some of his fellow entomologists, 
he does not discuss wine as if it was 
some kind of protein-building aniimal 
fodder: he does seem to remember 
what it tastes like. 

Ad hominid 

A long report on a new batch of semi¬ 
human fossils excavated in the Lake 
Rudolf area of Kenya, which appeared 
in the scientific journal Nature at the 
beginning of this month, is going to 
require the rewriting of most of the 
standard textbook descriptions of 
man’s origins. The idea that some of 
the early apes evolved into hominids, 
or near-men, developing by smootli 
progression into recognisable human 
beings in the (geologically speaking) 
relatively short space of between 3m 
and 4m years had always struck a 
number of scientists as suspiciously tidy 
for such a messy old crone as nature, 
who tends to be prodigal with species 
and who, to judge from fossil remains, 
was experimenting with a whole 
variety of hominids simultaneously 
before discarding the rest in favour of 
what became homo sapiens. The 
Kenya finds show that at least two 
recognisable breeds of hominid co¬ 
existed there between im and 2|m 
years ago—each probably regarding 
the other as a species of sub-human 
troll. 

Anyone who wants to get up to date 
with theories that argue man and ape 
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developed quite separately, in a process 
that has been going on not for 3m, 
but for at least 35m years, will nnd 
them in Bjorn Kurten’s Not From The 
Apes (Gollancz, £1.75). This is a good 
read for anyone who wants a change 
from the standard detective story. But 
whether to take all Mr Kurt^n’s argu¬ 
ments at their face value must be a 
matter of taste. Herbert Wendt’s From 
Ape to Adam (Thames and Hudson, 
£3.50) which is a more pedestrian, 
more turgidly translated and so, 
inevitably, a less entertaining account 
of developing theories of evolution, is 
something of a corrective ; it shows 
how often, and how violently, theories 
thought proved beyond doubt have 
had to be discorded. 

Man-hominid emerges here as a 
predatory, meat-eating cannibal and in 
his later development as a big, clever, 
good-looking and probably quite cul¬ 
tured brute. Since then the human race 
has degenerated physically and perhaps 
mentally too. A few of the old, stone- 
age ways still survive among primitive 
groups and these have been collected 
by Carleton S. Coon in The Hunting 
Peoples (Jonathan Cape, £3.95), an 
extraordinary mixture of field-craft, 
folk-lore, myths, magic and some quite 
effective heihal medicine, ranging from 
eskimo to aborigine* 

Cost-effective 

Chamberlain 

imOMACy OF ALLUSION 

By K«ith Middtemas. 

WeldenfM *nd Nieolson. 510 
pages. £4.75. 

- —- -- j-i ■ ■ -- 

Mr Middlenm give a .new twitt to 
the fafniliar, depressing story 4i^lo- 
Gennsui relations in the ‘laca 






Englbh people over 50 cannot forget 
the outline of the tale. He, though still 
far from 50, knows more about it than 
most of U5 can remeinber; for he has 
worked through the newly opened 
oabinet, defence and diploinrialiLc docu¬ 
ments to discover the details. His 
publishers suggest that he has used 
“ the full range of the archives,” which 
of course he has not ; he says himself 
that secret service papers were imavaiN 
able to him. His dealings with the secret 
data that he says the cabinet handled 
would command more confidence if he 
did not place a colonel at the air 
ministry, and had not got the security 
and intelligence services somewhat 
muddled up. 

Readers of the life of Baldwin by 
Mr Middlemas and Dr Barnes will 
have anticipated slips of this kind. And 
they do not much matter. On the well- 
worn paths of diplomatic history, Mr 
Middlemas treads with some assurance. 
He has several discoveries to impart ; 
and he docs appreciate, as diplomatic 
historians writing 40 years ago did not, 
the connection between armaments and 
foreign policy. On his very first page, 
he says that “Knowledge of Czech, 
PoMi, Italian and Jugoslav so^urces 
has become, for the historian of inter¬ 
national affairs, a necessary supple¬ 
ment to the better-known British, 
German and American documents.” 
But he does not use them himself ; 
he relies largely on British official 
papers, as befits his sub-title : The 
British Government and Germany, 

1937-39" 

It is curious to find the retrospective 
historian settling for a view put for¬ 
ward at the time of the Munich crisis, 
and denied by Neville Chamberlain’s 
apologists : tliat Chamberlain set up “ a 
rigid satrapy ” in Downing Street, 
insisted on running foreign affairs in 
his own way and brought <to «them the 
obtuseness of a man brought up in 
business, not diplomacy. The leitmotif 
of the first half of this book is that 
Chamberlain kept British armaments 
low, and made no attempt to assert 
British authority against the visible 
nazi peril, because to do otherwise 
would be too expensive: the 
accountancy of cost-effectiveness in¬ 
voked to doom a continent. The 
author then describes the Berchtes- 
gaden-Godesberg-Munich meetings, by 
which time: 

Continued appeasement had the effect 
of reinforoing the German behef that 
Bfitaim and Fiance were far gone m 
the dough of bourgeois decadence. The 
time was well past when Hitler desired 
anything that Brvtaisi could offer. 



London pride _ 

CHOSSMiG iOMDON^S RtVCR 

By John Pudney. 

Dent. 186 pages. £3.50. 

tONDONIS HISTOfllC flAILWIAY 

BTAHIONS 

By John Betjeman. 

John Murray. 126 pages. £3.50. 

A LCMMDON SrEGPLECHAjSE 

By R. G. Ellen. 

City Press. 178 pages. £3. 

Mr Pudney’s should take precedence 
of these three books: London is there 
because of the river, the “ strong 
brown God ” of T. S. Eliot’s fancy. Or 
rather, it is there because 'the river had 
to be crossed : ferries, fords and even¬ 
tually a bridge fixed 'the irnipoiitance of 
the marshy land along these first tidal 
stretches of the Thames. The history of 
the early wooden bridge is sketchy in 
the extreiiie. But its Roman func¬ 
tion was quite clear: London was a 
staging-post, its bridge a link in the 
network of Roman roads, a function 
that was curiously lost in the construc¬ 
tion of the Victorian network of rail¬ 
ways. Then, London became a place 
to get from or to, but not througlv. Not 
all the V'ictorians were so short-sighted : 
Brunei, Mr Pudney tells us, jdanned a 
terminal for tlic Great Western Rail¬ 
way near Vauxhall Bridge, convenient 
for the railway systems of the south. 
But Paddington, close to the original 
terminal of the Great Western, was the 
final choice. 

Paddington is, Sir John Betjeman 
believes, admirably well-planned: he 
writes witli enthusiasm of both “ the 
only London terminal without an 
exterior ’’ and the company : “ Before 
the advent of nationalisation and the 
gradual breaking of its spirit the Cireat 
Western was the best railway in the 
world.” Sir John is j)articularly adept 
at distilling such spirit, and perhaps best 
of all on the obscurest old termini— 
the “ mutilated masterpieces “ such as 
Holborn Viaduct, Cannon Street and 
Blackfrlars, the old St Paul’s terminus. 
On liie walls of this confusing com¬ 
plex of underground and old railway 
stations are engraved tlie names of the 
farthest destinations of the South-East 
and Chatham Railway (“deadly” 
enemy of the London, Brighton and 
South Coast line): Bremen and Brin 
disi, Leipzig and Lucerne. 

Sir John believes that looking at rail¬ 
way stations axii be as diverting as 
looking at old churches: both, in the 
end, are conducive to fallen arches and 
a crick in the neck, but anyone on the 
hunt for London’s myriad half-liidden 
churches could do no better than take 
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Mr Ellen’s guide with them. Mr Ellen, 
who bears the antique title of Master 
of the Parish Clerks’ C^ompany, has 
produced an invaluable survey of the 
[50 living and demolished churches of 
the City and adjacent parishes. Only 
39 still survive in the Citv, and many 
of these have an uncertain future. Mr 
Ellen provides notes on each, whether 
destroyed or still standing, and his 
knowledge of old London is ])rofound. 
Here stood St Margaret Moses, at the 
corner of Pissinge Alley ; there St John 
Horseleydown, i)uiJt after the fire under 
the Fifty New Churches Act of 1711 t<^ 
relieve the pressure on existing parish 
churches. That sounds ironic now, but 
St John is as defunct as the purpose for 
which it was built, a victim of the 
second world war. 


BOOKS THIS MONTH 

P. Sargant Florence 

THE LOGIC OF BRITISH AHD 
AMERICAH IRDHSTRY 

K classic analysis of economic structure and 
government. 3 rd edition brings trends in 
both countries up to date 
Routledge & Kegan Paul _ 

Editors: Sir Robert Matthew. John Reid 
and Maurice Lindsay 

THE COHSERVATIOH OF 
GEORGIAH EDIHBURGH 

A fully illustrated report of a conference 
held to study the “ New Town ” ol 
liidinburgh. 

Edinburgh U mversity Pr ess ^ ^ £ 3 *^ 
Jean-Pierre Cot 

IHTERHATIOHAL C0HCILIAT10N 

A thorough study of the role of conciliation 
in the settlement of international disputes. 
Eurty pa Publications Limited _ £4*50 

All books advertised in 
The Economist can be obtained from 

IHE ECONOMISTS' BOOKSHOP 
Ctare Market, Portagal Street 'VKSi 
Catalogu4s frtt on rrgiKft 






The world will learn in its in the way which suits you best, 

own good time. But certain first get in touch with us. We 

people need to know at once. have the system, and the 
What is needed is fast, controlled, experience, to match your needs. 
per.son-to-|xjrson contact- The Cable and Wireless 

anywhere, any time. Ciroup of Companies and 

Cable and Wireless have Associates with offices around 
the system to match the situa- the world, 
tion. Kverything from satellite Head Office; Mercury House, 

communications, telephone and Theobalds Road, 
telegraph to your own private London WClX 8RX. 
circuit for voice or data trans¬ 
mission under strictest security. 

Nation to nation, ship to 
shore, Cable and Wireless are the 
communications experts. 

To get in touch with people THE BI0 LINK 


9CABLE& 
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To fsrove whw a big atap iftia la, Powar- 
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Induatry for 1972 for axport achlavainant 
And that'a juat a starting po nt thara II 
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on axM^ing our aetivitias thw, and 
^aewhara throughout tha world. 
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your plant na^a, Powar-Gaa ara daflnhaly 
thapaoplatocall. 
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European chemicals: 
still strugoling 


The European chemical indus¬ 
try, in the doldrums for at least 
two years, is showing signs of 
picking up. At least, prices for 
the worst-hit products—plastics, 
polyesters, synthetic textiles— 
have ceased to fall. But the 
industry is not really over the 
hump. Profits have not recovered 
yet, and investment plans for 
this year and next are well 
down. It may take until 1074 
or even 1975 to put it all 
together again. 

What went wrong ? Virtually 
all the troubles can be traced 
back to the vast overcapacity 
generated by heavy investment 
hi the .second half of the 1960s, 
when the industry was riding on 
the crest of a boom. Output 
in western Europe was going up 
by an average of 10% a year; 
in Britain, which was losing 
ground to its western European 
competitors, growth was rather 
below this, but at 7% a year 
still increasing at nearly tw'icc 
the rate for manufacturing 
industry as a whole. 

This was not the only reason 
why investment went ahead at 
such a breakneck pace. From 
1970 on, chemical manufacturers 
were faced with inflation at 
rates well above anything they 
had seen since the second world 
war. Their way of coping was 
10 seek the large economies of 
scale that improvement in plant 
design was opening up. This 
meant building bigger plants 
than sales prospects alone could 
justify and inviting all the delays 
and running-in problems asso¬ 
ciated with projects on this scale. 

A few voices in the industry 
were raised against it, usually 
from the finance directors' 
departments, but were brushed 
aside. The size of a basic ethy- 
plant rose in this period 
from I (>0,000 tons a year to 
500,000 tons. The hunt, there¬ 
fore, was on for new products 
to use the huge now tonnage 
of basic, chemicals and for still 
cheaper production methods. 

^ By now most plants arc so 
large that tliere is little more 


to be gained from making them 
bigger still. One huge additional 
plant coming on stream now 
would batter prices still further. 
Inflation has been having its 
effect on plant costs at a time 
when, because of the already 
large surplus of capacity, prices 
ciinnot be raised to compensate 
for the extra investment costs. 

The search for new, cheaper 
processes is also becoming pro¬ 
gressively less rewarding for 
large sectors of the industry. 
The cost of research and devel¬ 
opment has been rising so 
sharply, and the chances of dis¬ 
covering a really new and revo¬ 
lutionary product or production 
method have become relatively 
so slim, that most companies 
have cut back drastically on their 
research spending. Only in drugs 
—where new products are vital 
to the industry—has there been 
no paring down in the labora¬ 
tories. 

Investment in chemicals has 
always followed a cycle, but the 
present trough is particularly 
deep because the preceding peak 
was above average. The 
industry's marketing has also 
been remarkably inflexible. Its 
attempts to find new outlets for 
existing products have been less, 
than successful. The plastics 
makers* onslaught on some of 
the market now held by steel 
has made less headway than 
expected. Steel users are a con¬ 
servative lot, not easily per¬ 
suaded to switch to substitutes, 
and the chemical industry was 
not all that effective a persuader. 
But slow inroads arc being 
made: plastics now appear in 
anything from car grilles to 
watch gearwheels. 

There was a time when 
chemical manufacturers could 
protect their profits by buying 
up their customers, so guaran¬ 
teeing themselves sales outlets. 
But this game has lost its popu¬ 
larity, partly because it turned 
out that chemical expertise was 
of little help with the engineer¬ 
ing problems of plastics fabrica¬ 
tors, partly because most cheml- 
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cal companies fio longer have 
enough spare cash to make such 
acquisitions. There is more talk 
now off backward integration, in 
which engineering companies 
buy their way into plastic 
moulding or set up their own 
extrusion plants. 

Still thinking big 

The plastics section of the 
chemical industry will now 
be hard put to reach its target 
of passing world consumption of 
steel in ^eer bulk by 19B0 and 
in weight by 19B5 (plastics 
weigh appreciably less than 
steel), but on the continent the 
industry is still thinking big. 

Only British manufacturers, 
once they saw the slump com¬ 
ing, seem to have opted out of 
this push. Shell Chemicals 
delayed a large part of its 
£20om Carrington petro¬ 
chemical complex near Man¬ 
chester (including two polyethy¬ 
lene plastics plants) by at least 
three years. Some people in the 
industry think that by doing this 
Shell will miss the boat twice 
over, because the market will 
have picked up before the exten¬ 
sions arc on stream. The recent 
large-scale additions to capacity 
at Baglan Bay by BP Chemicals 
and at Grangemouth by Bakelite 
Xylonite were both sanctioned 
before the slump ; and, although 
they may be embarrassing now, 
they put these companies in a 
position to cream what there is 
off the market before Shell is 
ready to move. 

The fertiliser and pesticide 
markets have been hit round 
the world by the environmen¬ 
talists. Even so, world sales of 
pesticides have doubled over the 
past five years, and the market, 
already worth £1.3 billion last 
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1971 turnover 



£m 

Hoechst 

1,547 

Id 

1,524 

BASF 

1,351 

Montedison 

1,325 

Bayer 

Pechiney-Ugine 

1,237 

Kuhimann 

1,049 

Vebe-Chamie 

990* 

Akzo 

971 

Rh6ne->PouJenc 

923 

Ciba-Geigy 

773 

Royet Dutch/Sheill 

5911 

Hoffmann-La Roche 

610* 

Solvey 

396 

Henkel 

364* 

Sandoz 

307 

Snia Viecosa 

237 

Deguesa 

235 

British Oxygen 

236 

Un*ilever 

216t 

L'A'ir Liquids 

215 

* f$70, iCh^micals onty 


year, should increase 
ably again this year. 

consider- 
Thc ban- 

ning of DDT in America should 
not affect sale.s too disastrously 

because it applies only to home 


consumption, not to exports. 
Half the world production of 
DDT is bought by the World 
Health Organisation, which 
spends £25m a year on it. 

Environment lobby or not, 
pesticides arc expected to con¬ 
tinue to sell well. A quarter of 
the crops sown in Europe, a 
third of those in North America 
and Australasia and 42% of 
those in Africa are lost to pests 
and disease, and without an 
element of chemical protection 
It is reckoned that losses would 
account for about half of all 
crops. Hence the industry is con¬ 
fident sale.s will keep up. Th(^ 
only other products that can 
expect a similar boom are drugs. 

Even so, drugs have their 
troubles just like the rest of 


The big producers 

1970 chemical output by value 


Figures compiled by OECO on a comparable basis, 
may differ from individual countries* figures 
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the industry; mostly markedly 
so in France, where since 1968 
the number of pharmaceutical 
firms has dropped from about 
i,ofK) to only 400. This slim- 
ming-down has been part of a 
massive restructuring of the 
domestic chemicals industry in 
France into much larger units 
over the past three years. The 
emergence of Rh8ne-Poulenc 
and Pechiney-Ugine Kuhlmann 
are two examples. The expected 
improvement in profits has yet 
to materialise, but should hap¬ 
pen over the next three years 
when the mergers have had time 
to pay off. A measure of aid 
and protection from the French 
government is favouring domes¬ 
tic manufacturers, and foreign 
companies are virtually debarred 
from buying up any of the 
multitude of small drug firms 
still surviving. 

France races on 

Unlike Britain, a heavy invest¬ 
ment programme is now in pro¬ 
gress in the French chemical 
industry, in which the govern¬ 
ment has a 10% .stake; Rh6ne* 
Poulenc alone is planning to 
spend £46om in the three years 
to 1973. The object is partly 
to make up for lost time; the 
French got rather left out of 
the massive investment boom in 
world chemicals in the late 
1960s. The French arc anxious 
to improve the performance t)f 
their companies, which have 
been overshadowed by the 
expansion of foreign chemical 
companies in France. Foreign- 
ow-iied firms now account for as 
much as 30% of the French 
industry. France is also a net 
■rnporter of chemicals, while 
Germany exports more than 


twice as many chemicals as it 
imports, and Britain at least 
40% more. 

Other countries are not overly 
sympathetic towards France *s 
investment programme. They 
reckon that the French indus¬ 
try has put up a better perform¬ 
ance over the past two years 
than the official figures indicate. 
The French have a way of col¬ 
lecting production statistics by 
weight, rather than value, which 
docs not leflect improvements 
in profitability. Even so, the 
French companies did not have 
a brilliant 1971. After only 18 
months of the current five-year 
plan for the industry, the fore¬ 
cast annual growth rate of over 
12% has been revised down¬ 
wards to 10%, and a further 
cutback at the end of this year 
seem.s on the cards. 

The Italians have even bigger 
problems. There the govern¬ 
ment, through its many holding 
companies and through its stake 
in Montedison, controls 50% of 
the industry, but docs not seem 
to know what to do with its 
powers. At one point it looked 
as though Montedison was to 
be u.sed as a vehicle for rational¬ 
ising the industry ; the appoint¬ 
ment of Signor Eugenio Cefis 
from ENI a.s head of Mont¬ 
edison was seen as the first step. 
But Signor Cefis has been show¬ 
ing remarkable indepepdence in 
the running of his affairs. 

He is believed to have made 
a direct approach to the Italian 
government for aid amounting 
to £1.2 billion to offset im¬ 
mediate losses on chemicals, 
adding the rider that if the 
group is to be saved then 
the government must either 
take over the company’s old, 
inefficient plants or compensate 


Montedison for running them as 
a social service. He has also gone 
to the international capital 
market, through his newly- 
established Montedison Holding 
Company in Switzerland. 

The current n)und of pay 
negotiations will inevitably bring 
problems for Montedison. The 
smaller, independent Italian 
companies find it easier to digc.st 
wage increases. Both their plant 
and their management tech¬ 
niques are very much more 
modern than Montedison’s. 
'Fhcy have also steered clear of 
the most depics.sed sections of 
the industry, while Montedi.son 
seems determined to gain the 
lion*.s share of the European 
synthetic fibres market, currently 
the most depre.ssed (jf the lot. 
Unless the Japanese can be dis¬ 
suaded from flooding this mar¬ 
ket with imports, the future for 
synthetic fibres looks even 
bleaker than the pre.se;jt. Some 
fonn of international co-opera¬ 
tion—such as a joint plan for 
future capital investment—is 
now urgently needed if the fibres 
market is not to bankrupt it.self, 
but this might run up against 
EEC cartel legislation as well 
as against American anti-trust 
laws. 


German worries 

West German chemicals, too, 
have taken a knock in the past 
two years, but in its annual 
report published last week the 
industry sounds a more buoyant 
note for this year. Profits, which 
dropped by 30% in 1970 and by 
a further in% la.st year, are now 
looking up again. The currenl 
year will still see an investment 
trough, but things should get 
better after that. What is .still 
worrying the Germans is export 
profitability after the D-mark’s 
upvaluation. Germany is the 
world’s leading exporter of 
drugs, and is second only to the 
United States on total chemicals 
cxjKjris (although Japan may be 
about to overtake it). Exports 
take up more than a third of 
turnover. Yet many firms reckon 
that their export businc.ss was in 
the red last year. 

The weak sptJls arc the 
organic chemicals—plastics, 
chemical fibres and fertilisers 
—all areas where international 
competition is fairly murderous. 
In fertilisers particularly, Ger¬ 
man home production and 
exports are now dropping and 
imports are taking their place. 
The bulk of imported fertilisers 
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comes from eastern Europe, 
which is selling them off cheaply 
in exchange for hard currency, 
British manufacturers, mainly 
ICI and Fisons, also intend to 
expand their share of the Ger¬ 
man market as demand slackens 
at home, ax it is expected to 
when the Biitish Government 
phases out the fertiliser subsidy 
after joining the EEC. 

The German chemical indus¬ 
try has been among the quickest 
to respond to agitation about 
pollution. In 1970, the chemical 
industry spent about £74m on 
pollution control. Germany now , 
has very strict laws, helicopters 
inspect chemical plants from the 
air to sec if they arc polluting 
rivers, and land to serve a writ 
if they are. If this is the sort 
of bill chemical industries will 
eventually have to face if; other 
countries, as their pollution con¬ 
trols catch up with Germany’s, 
the date for a return to profit* 
ability should perhaps be pushed 
off another year or so. Iti 
Britain, Mr Peter Walker, Secre* 
tary of State for the Environ¬ 
ment, has forecast capital 
expenditure of £1.3 billian over 
the next five years in sewage 
disposal and plant for treating 
liquid industrial waste. Industry 
will pay indirectly for this, and 
chemical companies for much of 
if. 


Britaifi'9 chamical industry 

Total output 1970; £37781 
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The Chairman 
reviews progress of the 

Eiunlop-Pirelli Union 



Extracts from the 
Chairman, Sir Reay 
Geddes* speech at the 
73rd Annual General 
Meeting of the 
Company in London 
on June 19th. 


“Despite a number of un¬ 
favourable factors not least the 
lack of real growth in the econ¬ 
omy, there was a significant 
turn-round m the fortunes of the 
C ompany m the United King¬ 
dom last year 

Timing of the Union 

“As shareholders will know, 
1971 did not piove to be a fav¬ 
ourable period or the Union’s 


first year of operations in Italy 
‘ Wc were not just looking to 
the present or even to the 
immediate future Our sights 
covered not just the next lew 
>cars but the decades beyond 
A decision was necessary 
because the opportunity was 
there It may well not have 
recurred 


Current Initiatives 

“In furope in recent years 
we have invested heavily m new 
production facilities in advance 
of rising ivrc demand 

“Outside Furope, further ex¬ 
pansion IS planned with over a 
third of our capital spending m 
the next three years taking place 
overseas This does not, in any 
sense, imply that we are neglect¬ 
ing the home countries of the 
Union, it does however refiect 
the fact that growth elsewhere 
will require additional invest¬ 
ment to ensure that no oppor¬ 
tunities are missed. 

“Currently, the most exciting 
technical development is the 
‘Total Mobility Tyre’ which was 
demonstrated to the European 
press and vehicle manufacturers 
early this yeai and created an 
immediate response. Although it 
was initiated by Dunlop, it has 
increasingly a Pirelli technical 
contribution based on parallel 
work they had in hand And with 
the Union’s worldwide relation¬ 
ship with major vehicle manu¬ 
facturers, we hope to exploit this 
important safety feature more 


effectively than either partner 
could have achieved separately 

Progress of the Union 

“The first advantage wc 
foresaw was that together the 
two groups could use their exist¬ 
ing resources more effectively by 
obtaining the benefits of larger 
scale 1 he consequent economics 
in supply and gains from com¬ 
mon services being benefits 
which each partner would have 
been unable to achieve without 
the Union The most immediate 
and tangible gam has been in 
joint purchasing and in the 
streamlining of our buying op¬ 
erations 

“Secondly, we believed that 
the joint capacity to innovate and 
exploit the results of research 
and development would be im¬ 
proved by co-ordinating the re¬ 
search programmes and utilising 
the separate skills and flairs of 
each partner 

“A small research policy 
group has been set up to advise 
on the major priorities for re¬ 
search and development within 
the Union, and to ensure that 
we arc making the best uses of 
our men and facilities 

“The third potential advan¬ 
tage of the Union was the 
complementary nature of its 
geographical operations. 

“Europe is the heartland of 
the Union and will remain so 
Faster growth in Bra?il, Mexico 
and Greece has helped to offset 
the downturn in two miyor 
Dunlop areas of activity - India 


and South Africa - whilst in¬ 
creasing returns from Dunlop s 
operations in Nigeria, Malaysia 
and Zambia have helped to off¬ 
set more difficult trading condi¬ 
tions in Argentina and Turkey 
“I ourthly, ii was foreseen 
that the greater product range 
would mitigate the cyclical fluc¬ 
tuations affecting particular pro¬ 
ducts For Dunlop shareholders, 
the major change was the inclu¬ 
sion of the important Pirelli 
cable sector which accounts for 
about a fifth of the Union s total 
activities With the increasing 
demand for electricity generation 
and transmission on the one 
hand and the increasingly sophi¬ 
sticated telecommunication needs 
on the other, the cables business 
is growing profitably round the 
world In a year when some 
m^or overseas tyre markets had 
mixed experience, cables brought 
a degree of underhing stability 
to Union activity and profita¬ 
bility 


Fatore Progress 

“To sum up, in many areas 
progress has been faster and 
relationships easier than we had 
dared hope This, 1 suggest, 
reflects great credit on all the 
j)arties concerned, in view of the 
difficulties facing the Union in 
Its inaugural year. There is more 
to do. much more But the 
Union IS now m a more com¬ 
petitive posture and m the last 
18 months we have, I believe, 
laid sound foundations for the 
future.*' 


Dunk^ Holdings limited 
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Can the snake escape ? 

If Britain's community partners have to continue to support the pound for long, a small 
devaluation might seem a better alternative to them 


Cemral bankers of the enlai^d European Economic 
Community are busily trying to prove, not least to 
themselves, that the European monetary union (Emu) will 
work. Emu was the chick bom on April 24th when ithc 
Six brought into operation an experimental procedure to 
halve the possible divergence between any 'two of their 
currendies from that generally permitted foi- other 
currenoies. The four candidate members of the EEC 
(firiicain, Ireland, Norway, Denmark) came in shortly 
^tcrwaircte. Until last week tlhc participating currencies 
had all remained snugly within ithcir community band, 
without help from central bankers. Then the poor 
battered pound set Emu its first test, and it carnc out of it 
looking rather tattered. That is probably one reason why 
the Bank of England tried to shore sterling up by raising 
Bank rate to 6 per cent on Thursday—^although, in the 
event, the exchange markets scem^ little impressed. 

Our chart shows what Emu is supposed to do. Under 
the Smithsonian agreement of last December rates for 
most currencies arc allowed to fluctuate between margins 
of 2^ per cent on either side of their parities against the 
dollar, so that the rate between any two can vary by 
4.V per cent from their cross-parity. Under Emu, EEC 
countries arc committed to seeing that the rates between 
any two of their own currencies will not divcige from 
their cross-paritdes by more than 2^ per cent. The effect 
is the “snake” (a immunity hand of 2^ per cent) 


within the “tunnel” (the total 4J per cent range of 
fluotuiation). 

In praodee, the snake has never been narrower than 2 
per cent (ie, the maagin between the strongest and 
weakest member currencies has never been less than 2 per 
cent) ; and sterling has been consistently in the lower half 
of l!he band. 

Until late on Wednesday, even at its weakest during 
this past week, sterling had been only 0.8 per cent below 
its own central rate ; but it had to be supported there 
to prevent it piercing the snake’s skin, since the strongest 
EEC cunxandes were about per cent above their 
parities. Under the Smithsonian agreement the pound 
could have fallen to just below $2,543, but Emu required 
it this week to be artificially supported at around $2.58!, 
thus making British exports nearly ij per cent more 
expentivc tfhan they needed to be. The sensitivity of the 
situation was revealed in late dealings on Wednesday 
after the European central banks had left the market : 
selling from New York sent quotations in Kondon down 
to $2,573. snake had come out of its skin. It 
got back inito it wjhen the Eurap>eans oame in again on 
Thursday morning. But by then their task was to hold 
sterling at a lower level, 1.2 per cent below its central rate. 
The snake was still in its skin only because the strongest 
currency, the D-mark, was no more than i.o per cent 
above iis central rate. Presumably k had been weakened 


Emu on trial 

It's hard to get a test at two 
months' old. Probably no one 
foresaw the pound running into 
trouble quite as soon as it has 
done this week. But it is a 
seasonally weak time for sterling 
anyway. 
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by the bagfuls of D-marks the Germans were having to 
unk>ad on the market to buy sterling. 

Emu did not formally break down on Wednesday. 
When 'th<! central bankers drew up the rules for their 
iKnv game, they agreed to play it only during hooirs. When 
the Europeans closed their doors at 4 pm on Wednesday, 
the whistle blew, even although New York was open and 
werU: on sidling stcrlmg. Obviously this adds another twist 
of speculation to Emu’s eomplicatscd rules of intervention. 

Emu’s rule is that intervention at the limits of the 
community band must take place in oommunity 
currencies. (Theoretically, intervention can also take place 
in dollars when the enitirc snake shifts up or down to 'the 
pdint when a currency readies its official dollar buying 
or selling rates at the limits of the tunnel, but sterling has 
not yet done so.) Instead of the Bank of England having 
to buy sterling with dollars, as it used to do when the 
pound came under pressure, 'the central banks of the 
community countries whosi'. currendes have at one time 
or another been at the; top of the band this week 
(Germany, France, Belgium, Holland and Norway) have 


Out of court 

The Government appears wholly at a loss to 
on the wages front should be 

The Government had hoped that in the Industrial Rela¬ 
tions Act it had a means of moderating wage demands in 
the public sector, but it now recognises it has nothing of 
the sort. This has left the cabinet at a loss to know what 
to do next. The Confederation of British Industry 
obviously thinks the Government has lost its way too, 
because the CBI is tr\'ing to do its own deal on wages 
and conciliation over the Government's head. As the law 
rolls majestically through a series of test cases, it may 
end by introducing some much-needed discipline into 
British labour relations. But the Government now 
has no such hopes on wages. Civil servants have con¬ 
sistently opposed any attempts to reform trade union 
legislation on the ground that the law could never be 
made to work, especially on short-term economic ends. 
'But all that means is that the direction of the economic 
policy of the country is something only governments can 
do, and it cannot be shuffled off on to the shoulders of 
judges. It docs not follow that either attempts at reform 
or the Industrial Relations Act itself are doomed to fail 
just because judges may take decisions that upset minis¬ 
terial applecarts. 

I'wo major decisions by the National Industrial Rela¬ 
tions Court ha\'e now been reversed by Lord Denning on 
appeal. One leversed the NIRC’s decision that trade 
unions are legally responsible for the actions of their 
shop sU'wauis, but as it has now gone to the House of 
Loids, the fiutcome remains open. It may need several 
le.si cases to clear this point because: the rule books of 
some \jnion.s are more specific about the functions and 
powers of shop stewards than others are. But Lord 
Denning's second decision has led Sir John Donaldson to 
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had to use their own currencies to support the pound, 
and all five were actively doing so on Thun^ay. 
Bditain will have to pay these European cenitral banks 
back on the next wttlemcnt day alt the end of July. 
(Theoretically, seittlement comes alt !the end of the month 
following the one in which rthe value of the deal is 
agreed, and this occurs a few days after the deal itself). 

The scttlcmenit will be made in a package of assets— 
gold, SDRs, currencies—‘apportSoned according 'to the 
piopoiliions in which they are held in the -borrowing 
ooumry’s reserves. Britain has a lot of dollars in its 
reserves, and will therefore shell out a high proportion 
of do'llars in its repayment package. The Germans and 
French will be unhappy about adding still more to their 
stockpile of inoonvertible dollars, just as the British should 
be unhappy at having their exchange rate again artifici¬ 
ally propped up with borrowed money. If the pressure on 
sterling continues, and Britain’s community partners have 
to continue to support it tv> any extent, some of them 
might not view unfavourably a small devaluation of the 
pound. 


know what its next move 


make important alterations in the NIRC’s procedure. 

From the outset, one of Sir John’s difficulties has been 
the refusal of trade unions to attend court hearings, for 
which Mr Vic Feather at the TUC must bear his share 
of the blame since he ordered the unions to boycott the 
court. This led Mr Jack Jones, whose Transport and 
General Workers Union was getting fined for contempt of 
court, to demand that the TUC should pay all fines 
incurred by obeying TUC orders. The ban has now been 
lifted and union officials have been appearing to put 
their unions’ case. But individual shop stewards have not, 
and the law of contempt being what it is, this left Sir 
John no option but to order arrest. That was how hr 
found himself in the position last Friday of instructing 
ithe rip.staff to collect the three leaders of the dockers’ 
picket outside Chobham Farm container depot. 

W’hcn the Official Solicitor emerged from the shadows 
to put the case to the appeal court that the dockers should 
have put for themselves, arguing that arrest was too 
.serious a matter to go by default, Lord Denning and hi^ 
colleagues immediately ruled there was not enough 
evidence to justify putting the pickets even temporarily 
in jail. Sir John has now taken this argument the logic.al 
next step, and asked the Official Solicitor to send a barri¬ 
ster’ to his own court to perform the same function of 
amicus curiae there. 

The Chobham Farm blacking resolved itself on 
I'hursday in the worst possible way. The depot is goint’: 
to take on 40 dockers that it does not want, bringing 
staff up to 100. The management was making what h 
could of the rout, saying that when it could work norm¬ 
ally again it would actually need that number of men. 
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Were that so, why did it not take them on before ? And 
was it necessary to make life even more difficult for 
other container depots by freeing that Chobham Farm 
should in future be classified as “ dock work ? ” The 
price of peace is high. 

There is a widespread fear that the pickets who have 
spent the past six weeks outside Chobham Farm will 
now move on to their next target, which is expected to 
be Dagenham Cold Store. Several other container depots 
arc stUl being blacked in other parts of the country, 
three of them involved in the question, now in the 
House of Lords, of union responsibility for shop stewards. 
But, from the comments that Sir John was making on 
Wednesday, he hopes that his own discussions will dear 
up how lar pickets can go before what they do becomes 
“ unfair.” 

Many of Sir John’s, and the Guvemment’s, difficulties 
come from the fact that unions have refused to register 
under the Act. Registration was automatic, gave great 
legal protection and considerable tax advantages. All 
this, it was tliought, would give unions an incentive to 
stay on the register, and at the oufteeit there were signs 
that some of them might. But prcvssure from the TUC 
proved too strong ; one union after another deregistered, 
although it is probably costing the union movement as 
a whole £6m a year in lost tax oonoeasioas. The penalty 
for not Staying on ithe register, the tact thait an unregis¬ 
tered union cannot call a strike without laying itself open 
to prosecution and a fine, has proved a paper tiger 
because, as experience in the NIRC has shown, there 
may prove to be a host of l^al loopholes through which 
the court’s strong arm can be avoided. It has, however, 
meant »thal the court has found itself clamping down on 
men for doing what, if their union were registered, would 
be perfectly legal and straightforward. 

What cannot, however, be avoided cither under this 
Industrial Relations Act -the much-watered-down 
version produced earlier by Mrs Barbara Castle, is the 
fact that if unions 01 shop stewards or an) one else within 
the court’s reach either disobey or ignore it, Uhey are 
guilty of contempt of court. And the idlimate penalty for 
diisobcying a court order is jail. There arc many who 
would wish tiiat in the industrial court it were not. But, 

the law stands, there are going to be martyrs whom 
not even the Official Solicitor will lx? able to save. 

The Government’s hopes for a gradual reform of the 
unions which would bring the mcxlcrates to the top, and 
so lead to more raldonal wage bargaining, have been 
dashed. Because unions have refased to stay on the 
register, their rules are not subjext to scrutiny by the 
s|x*cial rpgi^rar, who could have pressed for reforms on 
pain of being removed from Che register. This would 
iiave taken a long time anyway : the reform of industrial 
udations is a slow process, and if the present Act follows 
the pattern of earlier reforms in America and Sweden 
there will be some years of upheaval and vidlcnit union 
re.'^entment before the law shakes down. 

During Britain’s running-in period, all kinds con¬ 
gelation procedures designed to keep w^age baigaining out 
’*>1 the NlRO*" *and as merrily kiflationarv as ever—^will 
and are bdoig, put forward by the TUC, by the Con- 


federaition of Brildsh Industry and even, unofficiaUy, by 
parts of Whkcfiall. None of this will help the Govenunent 
with a raft of inflationary wage settlements in electricity, 
ocal, the railways, local govenurnent and the rest behind 
it, and more claims coming up in the autumn. The 
nationalised industries are b^g subsidised now to the 
tune of ! per cent of the courrtry’s gross national pncxluot. 
Because their goods and services are being sold below 
cosit, from steel to coal and railway scats, the nationalised 
industries are diistor'ting the pattern of demand, and the 
Government’s only way out of this must be through a 
Sharp rise in prices and an equally shaip cut in man¬ 
power. The Prime Minister had the chairmen ol all the 
nationalised industries round to No. 10 on Tuesday 
evening, to give them a rough run-down. 

Price rises are difficult 'to engineer under the CBI’s 
price freeze, but the signs arc growing that when the 
fiieeze is renewed next morith, as it looks like being, the 
new arrangements will be as full of holes as a sicv^c. 
Prices will be kept <to within 5 per cent across the board, 
allowing ithe prices ol some products to rise sharply, pro¬ 
vided the average can be shown to be within 5 per cent. 
The agrcemenlt looks like being for no more than an 
inaitial three months, in place of the expected six—ie, until 
shortly after the TUC meets in September—and will 
ignore all past increases made in the preceding 12 
moiKths, so that a ix>mpany could raise its prices on July 
1st by 3 per oenit, while »thc present freeze is m effect, and 
then again by 5 per cent on August ist, when die new 
freeze begins. The first naitkmalLscd industry to take 
advantage of this is going to be steel, now losing £ioom 
a year and under an obligation to go into the EEC on 
Januar>' i«»l on a profit-making, unsubsidLsed basis. 

Even under these conditions, the nationalised industries 
will need to shed large numbers of men after the sort of 
wage increases they have just handed out. Ministers 
no hmger pretend, as tliey did immediately after the 
miners’ strike, that the a>al industry will stay at its present 
size. But, if cuts are carried through, there will be 
anguished complaints from thotse minisU‘r5 who do not 
have to looit the subsidy bill but who do carry responsi¬ 
bility for any rise in <the rate of unemployment. Uncm- 
ploym<‘nt is now politically more quiescent, but it would 
not take much ito stir it into life. 


Malaysia, 
Singapore, Brunei 


MALAYSIA IS gerthering strength mternationally and showing 
particular interest <in Europe. The fk)W of forengn loans and 
investment is gaming momentum In SINGAPORE, ttia rapid 
growth continues Whan should it be ourtalted—«nd how ? 
The latest QER analyses the situations in Mataysia, Singepore 
and Brunet. 


Every querter (he BIU pubiiahes 70 reviews e^overing ISO eotmtriee, 
An sififiuei subscription bo one review (4 leeues ena en Anptuif 
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Bearing with the Japanese 

Unjustified squeals from British industrialists will not help the Government to persuade 
the Japanese to open their lucrative home market 


The leaders of the Japanese ball-bearing industry who 
visited London 'this week for trade talks were ait first 
amazed by the denuands of the British. By the time they 
left, they were extremely angry. On >Che back of the 
strong warnings that Mr John Davies, Secretary of Staite 
for Trade and Industry, made during his visit to Japan 
three weeks ago, the Britisli bearing manufacturere had 
grown in bravery. It is believed they asked the Japanese 
to cut sales in Britain by a half and gave ithcm until the 
end of July to produce an answer. If ’they arc not satis¬ 
fied, they will back pounding on Mr Davies’s door; 
dftmanding that addon is taken in September when the 
British Government re-opens talks in Tokyo. They hojx* 
Ml’ Davies will exercise the safeguard clause cither in 
Gatt or the Anglo-Japanese trade treaty. 

There seems little likelihood of the Japanese coming 
up with any offer at all. In broad terms, the Japanese 
hardly seem to be disrupting the market: they supply 
6 per cent of the £ioom a year of sales of bearings in 
Britain. But, in the usual Japanese way, they have con¬ 
centrated on one sector. They have won around 15 per 
cent of the market for small single row ball bearings 
up to 70mm in diameter, used mainly in small fractional 
horse power electric motors of ithe kind that crop up in 
vacuum cleaners and the Hke, and here they have won 
around 80 per cent of ithe total British market. 

Since production of these small, high-volume, mass- 
produced bearings helps a manufacturer to spread his 
overheads, the Japanese invasion is deeply resented. Instead 
of taking the warning when it was first on the wall—and 
doing something about it by investing in new and com¬ 
petitive plant—British manufacturers waited until they 
were overtaken. Now they are screaming for big daddy 
in Whitehall to hold their hands. They are probably 
right when they say that the present prospedt of profits 
from making a new investment in small standard bearing 


plant is slight. But it is quesftionable, to say the least, 
whether this was true five years ago. 

The Japanese also visited France and Germany this 
month. Although the Japanese are making even greater 
inroads there than in Britain, the oonltinental manufac- 
iturors are trying to get back on to an equal footing by 
'investing. SKF, for example, is putting over £5om a 
year into recovering its competitive position. 

The Brtoh makers of boarings daim that they are 
losing 'their market because of prioe-cultting. Manufac¬ 
turers of small electric motors could tdl them that this 
L5 not true. They were iniliaHy attracted to buying 
Japanese bearings by a oombmation of price and avail¬ 
ability when Brityh service was appalling. They then 
found that Japanese bearings were ^ a higher quality 
and ran quieter, sc^ that fewer of their motors were 
rejedted because they ran noisily. Mr Davies would face a 
real outcry from the domestic appliance industry if he 
cut off its supply of Japanese bearings, and manufacturers 
would do everything possible to get round any import 
restrictions. 

Other Briti.slh industries may have better oases for 
pro'tcction than bearings. One is the chemicals industry, 
although a large part of its present difficulties can be 
put down to world over-capadty. The electronics industry 
has long faced Asian competition: in the calculator field, 
absolute domiination. It should by now have learned to 
live with it. Japanese fork lift tnicks are a third cheaper 
than British, but the Japanese truck is designed for a 
short life, where the British truck will go on for years. 

A lot of the unemployment that British industry, and 
particularly the bearings industry, 4 s bkmipg on Japan 
has niothing to do with the Japanese at all, and Mr 
Davies no doubt knows it. But he may wish to use the 
noisy British lobby as a means of making Japan open its 
'home market more to British competition. 


Key indicators : British economy 

Unemployinent 

Much more than seasonal drop in 
June. 




Percentage change on 


Month 

Index 

1963»100 

previous 

month 

three 

months 

one 

year 

Eamings 

Sharp rise in April, perhaps due 
m part to increased overtime as 

Industrial 

production* 

employment* 

productivity* 

April 

March 

March 

127.7 

141.6 

88.8 

•fO.9 

-0.4 

+12.2 

+2.3 
-0.2 
+ 1.7 

+ 2.4 

- 5.7 

+ 8.7 

industry continued its recovery 
from the February disruptions. 

National income 

GDP, seasonally adjusted^ down 

2.17p in real terms between 
fourth quarter 1971 and first 
quarter this year, but figures 
upset -by miners' strike. 

Export trade*t 

Eng'g orders on hand* 
Retail trade* 
Unemployment* 

May 

December 

April 

June 

146 

114 

114.6 

169.1 

nil 

nH 

+1.5 

-3.5 

M + 1 

-3 

-9 

+ 3.2 

+ 10.7 

Average earnings* 
Retail prices 

Export prices 

Import prices 

Apri'l 

May 

March 

March 

200.6 

156.9 

150 

135 

+2.3 

+0.5 

+4.1 
+ 1.8 
+U 
+l| 

+ 11.8 

+ 6.1 

+« 

1-6 

Export trade, retail trade, engineerirtg order books: in volume terms {value at 
constant prices). Unemployment: wholly unemployed excluding sehooNeevers: 
latest rate 3£ per cam. *^Seasonally adjusted tProvtslonal 
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Why mdiiage a pension fund portfolio by yourself 
when National Westminster has a department that 

does nothing else? if you're running an office and a pension fund, 
one of them's going to suffer. And if the pension fund suffers, a lot of people 
suffer. So, if you’d like our experience working on your pension fund portfolio, 
call Michael Corlett, 01-606 6060, extension 3413. And listen to the voice of 
experience. 

National Wissbninster Bank 








Westdeutsche Landesbank 
Girozenttale 


A Growing Force 
in International Banking 

* balance sheet total * business volume 
£ 5,017 millions £ 7842 millions 


Highlights of the Year 
under Review 

The balance sheet total of West 
deutscfie Landesbank increased 
in 1971 by C 38s3 millions to 
£ 6,017 millions, while the 
volume of business rose by 
£ 51b millions to £ 7.842 mil¬ 
lions, 

Stimulating Economic 
Growth.., 

Short, Medium and Long¬ 
term Credit 

The total of short and medium- 
term loans to Bank customers 
rose by £ 107 millions to £ 503 
millions, while long-term credit 
to commerce and industry 
leinained steady at £ 491 
millions Loans were made 
primarily to companies engaged 
in the production of terrous and 
non ferrous metals, eloctrunics, 
engineering, communications, 
and transport companies 

Record results were achieved 
witl'i mortgage loans for new 
fiOusing fJevelopment, Municipal 
financing also continued to play 
an imi'ioriant role 

Professional Advice for 
every Kind of Investment... 
Stocks, Bonds, Fund 
Certificates 

Ttie evp'cn'uv’e avatlarle to 
every c usinmcr at ttie West 
deutscdic* Landestiank 
backed by a hugtj ’.oseivo 
of infc>rrriati(M\.foifns a solid 


foundation for clear investment 
decisions, 

Sales of investment and real 
estate certificates increased 
sharply, while share and bond 
business also expanded 
considerably, foreign share 
dealings almost doubled as a 
result of favourable market 
trf^nds in the USA and Gioat 
Britain 

A Top Address ... 

in the World of Underwriting 

In 19/1 Westdeutsche Landes- 
bank strengthened its under¬ 
writing position It participated 
in the management groups of 
22 international issues, including 
SIX [)M issues as leading 
manager. The Bank acted as 
underwriter in 146 international 
DM and foreign currency issues 
and also played a role m the 
soiling group or in the private 
placement of another 21 foreign 
currency issues. 

‘fhe Bank was co-manager in 
three domestic issues 
and participated 
in a total 
of nine¬ 
teen 


A Growing Force.., 
in Foreign Trade 

The Bank's export credit business 
expanded considerably during 
the year under review, aided by 
Its ability to offer long term 
credit at fixed interest rates for 
tho period required from its own 
resources 

Tho upward trends in comrner 
cial foreign business cornmued, 
while clearing, documentary 
and letter of credit business all 
increased strongly. 

The Westdeutsche Landesbank 
IS a partner in the ORION 
banking group in London, 
together with other leading 
names in the World of finance, 
The Chase Manhattan Bank 
N A . New York, Credito Italiano 
S,p A., Mailand. Mitsubishi 
Bank. Tokyo, National West 
minster Bank Ltd . London, 

The Royal Bank of Canada, 
Montreal. 

Close cooperation with these 
partner banks beyond the areas 
covered by ORION' is char¬ 
acteristic of the Bank's 
efforts to serve its 
customers even 
more fully 



A Dynamic Bank - 
Clearing Institute for an 
Entire Banking Network... 

The Westdeutsche Landesbank. 
clearing centre for an entire 
network of savings banks, is at 
the heart of financial movements. 
The Bank's advanced electronic 
equipment is used to automate 
normal bank business and to 
build complex information 
systems as aids to decision 
making at the highest level 

.. .with Well-veraed Staff 

The Bank's customers are 
served quickly and efficiently by 
almost '7,000 employees whose 
average age is 34 years. 
Continuous training programmes 
are particularly important for the 
Westdeutsche Landesbank and 
its employees. 

You ought to know more about 
this Bank and its subsidiaries. 
Please write for the summarised 
annual report for 1971 to. 
Westdeutsche Landesbank 
Girozentrale, 

Abteilung Kommunikation, 
D-4000 Dusseldorf. 
Friedrichstrafte 56, 

West Germany. 


Westdeutsche Landesbank 

Girozentrale Dusseldorf ■ Munster 

a growing force in 
international banking 
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If you’re there, we’re there. 


Wherever you choose to do business, Wells In addition, Wells Fargo makes it a point to 

Fargo Bank is there to help maintain close working relationships with bank- 

Europe, Latin America, the Far East, our ing, government and corporate interests all over 

global network of branches affiliates, and rep- the world in order to serve you better wherever 

resentative offices—including our new, wholly- you choose to do business 
owned merchant bank in London, Wells Fargo If wu’rethere . we’rethye Auckland, Buenos 

Ltd — are strategically located to offer all the Aires, Bogota, Caracas Dubai, Hong Kong, Lima, 

banking services you require, wherever you re- London, Los Angeles, Luxembourg, Managua, 

quire them All, backed by the strength of $7 btl Manila, Mexico C'ty, Miami, Nassau, New York, 

lion in assets and the knowledge gained through Panama City, San Francisco, San Salvador, Slo 

120 years expenence Paulo, Sydney, Taipei, Tokyo. 


Welb Fargo Bcink 

NATi0NAiA880ClATI0N/A0MlMl3TRAn«CH00RT9 464 CAIrffOlINlA ST SAN flMMCISCO 94120/SOUTHERN CALIj^OANtA HOQIITS 4M WSST FIFTH St kOS ANQfiUBS OOW 




8-PAGE SUPPLEMENT- 
BOATS FOR EVERYONE... 

another valuable supplement in our new series Entirely 
devoted to tyoes of currently available craft in power and 
sail with assessments, pictures, prices, dimensions 
Specially produced and bound into your copy of Practical 
Boat Owner, 

Other highlights in this sparkling issue include sea 
and inland cruising; fitting-out; buying secondhand; 
making a sailing efficiency meter; plus all the 
regular features. 

JULY ISSUE—ON SALE NOW 

Boat Owner. 


Britain's biggest-seiling boating magazine 30 p 


turin, 23»i September - 2 ^ October, 1972 

S international 

technical 

exhibition 


International eongroaaaai oonfaran- 
cos and maotlnga on the orgenlMtlon 
in moehanlcal Indiiatry, molallinrgyt 
cabloway tranaporte, winter roada 
upkoop, aki-alopoa, mountain ar- 
chltoctura and roaldontlal planning 


general and precision engineering - inachine>tools and too¬ 
ling • office macMnery - heating and alr-conditloning • elec¬ 
trotechnics - eiectronics • nuclear power • machinery and 
equipment for building yards, building materials • Interna¬ 
tional mountain exhibition (nMchlnery and equipment for 
winter roads upkeep and the mainteramee of ski-alopos • 
cableway transports)* auropoan matellurgy axhiblllon 


For infoniMtion apply to; Corso Masalmo d Azeglio, 16-10128 TORINO (Italy) - Tal 66 69 - Cable TOEXPO - Telex 21492 TOEXPO 
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Our jets 

don”t move any faster. 


Our passengers do. 

Our p)assengers are a step ahead of the rest They’re 
taking the lead in the development of a rich, expanding, 
wide-open continent: Africa 

To Africa, from Africa and within Africa, they fly Air 
Afrique. The only airline with the size and speed they want 
Like 84 flights a week To 34 African cities And every 
flight has one thing in common Efficient, courteous, 
unobtrusive service. 

Which we mean to expand still further For instance, 
we’re ]ust about to introduce the first three giant DClO’s the 
continent has ever seen 

At Air Afrique, we can’t afford to hang around. 

Nor can our passengers. 

$1)6999114 
Street (OIL) 



Ednumd Street (021) 296 203L C 
70-76 OroeeStreet (061) 834 7891 


inch Airlines 
4934881 
“0.2.194 


Reservations 
H St. Vincent 
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News from a 
Big Swiss Bank 


Credit Suisse con¬ 
tinued to enjoy a grati¬ 
fying volume of business 
during the first quarter of 
1972. The accelerating 
pace of economic activity 
in industrial nations pro¬ 
vided an important stim¬ 
ulus to the bank with its 
worldwide operations. 


Total assets increased 
by 3% to over 
SFr. 32,000 million 

Deposits increased by 
SFr. 7.11 million, with those from 
other—mostly foreign —banks ac¬ 
counting for SFr. 672 million. 
Client deposits were up SFr. 59 
million. Time depo.siis declined by 
1,100 million francs, reflecting a 
reduction in trust accounts and 
lower interest rates which prompted 
depositors to shift their funds to 
other accounts. Thus, deposits in 
savings books, private and salary 
accounts increased by 293 million 
francs, medium-term notes by 308 
million and checking accounts by 
over 500 million. 

Credit demand continued 
strong. Simultaneously, our deposits 
with other banks rose by 10% to 
1.5,7(X) million francs, while our cash 
position maintained the high level 
of 2,.SIX) million. 


1000 mtHion Swiss franc!^ 



I t I I I I I I t I I I I 

1961 196? 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 1971 72 



Our Stockorama' Becrronicafly transmitted and 
displayed stock market quotations of international 
blue chips 


A shift in foreign 
operations 

The monetary realignment 
concluded in Washington last year 
and the high liquidity prevailing in 
the international financial markets 
during the first months of this year 
have resulted in a certain change of 
climate in foreign operations. Never¬ 
theless, our international business — 
traditionally a signifleant part of 
our activity -increased substan¬ 
tially, with greatly expanded volume 
in foreign exchange, underwriting 
and investment operations. 

Our new branch offices in 
London and Nassau aimmenced 
operations and a Representative 
Office was opened in Tokyo. Thus, 
including its three subsidiaries in 
New York, Montreal and Nassau, 
Credit Suisse now has 17 foreign 
facilities and more than 90 branches 
in Switzerland. 


Share capital increased to 
450 million francs 

As a result of the March 
capital stock issue. Credit Suisse’s 
share capital now amounts to SFr. 
450 million and its open reserves to 
more than 1,000 million francs. The 
bank’s own funds thus total 1,473 
million francs. 


Tradition and Dynamism 
since 1856 

Founded in 1856, Credit 
Suisse is a big Swiss hank. 
Backed by long tradition, yet 
dynamic and forward looking in 
its approach, it will continue to 
offer its clients throughout the 
world the type of imaginative and 
innovating service which has lead 
to its international standing and 
reputation. 


iSl CREDIT SUISSE 

the right partner 

Viead ofiice: Paradeplatz 8, 802 ] Zurich 

With offices throughout Switzerland and in leading international centers 
Branch Office: Credit Suisse, 27 , Austin Friars, London EC 2 
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Britain 


BUSINESS 


More jobs, but more inflation 
too 


Thursday’s rise in Bank rate to 6 per 
cent was really meant to help to relieve 
the pressure on sterling, although the 
Bank of England half-pretended that it 
wasn’t—^with the result that the rise 
had little effect there. But it comes at 
a time when domestic reflation is pick¬ 
ing up some steam. 

The most cheering economic news is 
the continued drop in unemployment. 
There is now no doubt thait the job¬ 
less total is falling more sharply than 
would be expected seasonally and that 
at long last some new jobs are being 
created in Britain. The drop of 
29,000 in the Department of Employ¬ 
ment’s track indiicator (the seasonally 
adjusted wholly unemployed) may look 
small beside May’s fail ^ 6‘^,ooo, but 
last month’s figure was inflated by a 
rush of labour recruitment that had 
been postponed during, and in the 
aftennath of, the power cuts last 
February. It is to be hoped the under¬ 
lying rate of improvement is accelerat¬ 
ing : between January and May it 
averaged only 11,000 a month. Helped 
by the usual seasonal hirings, the total 
out of work in Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland was down on June 
12th to 833,000 from 1,024,000 on 
January 10&. 

UnfartURately, the new recruitment 
over these past five months has been 
unevenly spread, both geographically 
and industrially. On a seasonally 
adjusted measure, unemployment in 
Northern Ireland has acarccly changed, 
and that in north-west England, the 
^^cst midlands and Scotland has come 
down much less than average, THic big- 
improvement has been in East 
Anglia. From \yjiat manufacturers have 
‘Old the Confederation of British Indus- 
new mafiolacturing jobs have been 
created mainly in household consumer 
durables. The motor industry and Ac 
food industry still seem to be shedding 


labour. 

The big threat comes from wage 
inflation. The latest figure of average 
earnings, for April, shows a jump of 
over 2 per cent in a month and 4 per 
cent in the. space of Aree months. It 
would be nice to think Aat April’s 
earnings oweil much to an unusual 
amount of overtime as people tried to 
make up for the power cuts in F’chru- 
ary, but they probably didn’t because 
manufacturing output was marginally 
down in the month. 


Docks _ 

Can the respite 
last? _ 

The four-day unofficial strike by most 
of Britain’s dockers ended on Tuesday, 
causing little delay to the 200 ships 
affected. But the threat of an official 
dock strike remains, and will be 
averted only if the Aldington-Jones 
committee, investigating dockland’s 
unemployment, can come up with 
proposals acceptable to the unions by 
July 26th. 

The committee should be helped by 
the natural pick-up in trade during 
the summer, which should provide 
work for many of the 2,000 dockers 
now drawing fallback pay and form¬ 
ing the strongest core in favour of a 
strike. Summer holidays will also damp 
enthusiasm for striking. There even 
appears to be a growing feeling that 
the militants may have lost their 
chance of keeping up a solid front 
Many of the smaller ports, aware that 
a prolonged strike would put them 
permanently out of business, am, 
treading a softer line. 

But the strike is still a strong 
possibility. It would only take renewed 


action by the National Industrial 
Relations Court to give the militants 
the martyrs they need, The calling-off 
of the Chobham Farm blacking after 
a mass meeting at the Royal group of 
docks on Thursday has momentarily 
lowered the temperature, but another 
large employer going out of busines.s, as 
Southern Stevedores did this month, 
could start the unrest all over again. 
It was alann over Southern Stevedores 
that first precipitated the strike threat. 

In the longer tenn a strike will not 
be avoided until the dockers them¬ 
selves begin to tackle the problem of 
unemployment more realistically. The 
unions have failed to tell the dockers 
quite how large the necessary redund¬ 
ancies must be over the next few 
years, and so every rise in uneniploy- 
nient is immediately taken as an 
employers’ betrayal. Much of the 
present dispute has been over whether 
dockers should stuff containers, but 
nobody has mentioned that even if 
they do win this battle only about 
500 jobs can be saved. 

No matter what agreement is 
worked out in the next few weeks, the 
number of registered dockers in Britain 
will liave to fall from the current 
4o,c)of> to about 32,000 by 1975. Half 
of this drop will be absoibed by 
natural wastage and dockers near 
retirement taking large severance 
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payments, l)ut for the other 4,000 not 
even a successful strike this summer 
can win a reprieve. Nearly all these 
4,000 lost jobs will be concentrated in 
London and Hull, neither of which 
can afford to pay the £8111 extra in 
golden' handshakes that could help 
industrial peace. But it will probably 
not be long before the employers go 
cap in hand to the Government with 
persuasive arguments that it should 
meet the bill. 


Steel ■ _ 

Hope for Melchett 

lilt: Cioverniiient is easing the way for 
the British Steel Gorix>ration to 
become mcjre commercial. BSC is being 
encouraged to go on with its slimming 
excrci.>e at a rate that would have 
been unthinkable while unemploy¬ 
ment was still rising. It ex})ects to be 
allowed to raise some prices tjuite 
appreciably, by well over the past 12 
months’ 3 per cent limit. And in two 
years’ time it will have stojjped making 
uneconomic steel in Maiiche.ster : 
4,330 jobs are being cut out at Irlam. 
'Fhcre is not much chance of replacing 
these jobs with anything but a mini¬ 
mi II employing 400-300 men, and even 
that is more likeK to be built at 
Shelton Iron and Steel. 

Equally fundamental cuts are being 
made in Scotland, where 7,300 jobs 
are due to go. The old open hearth 
steelmaking at four works—Dalzell, 
Lanarkshire, Clydebridge and Cylde 
Iron—is to end. These plants will then 
become finisliing plants lor tlie basic 
steel made at Ravenscraig. To cope 
with the extra demand, the existing 
£33m scheme to increase oxygen steel¬ 
making there from 1.3m to a.5m ingot 
tons is to be further increased to over 
3in ingot tons. Including allowance for 
inflation, the price for this expansion is 
now iI6oin. But that did not prevent 
a howl going up locally for govern¬ 
ment money to keep the obsolete plants 
open, on the model that Upper Clyde’s 
shif)huilders are deemed to have set. 

rhe Gove.‘rniiient’s apparent appro¬ 
val of the way BSC has been tackling 
its cost-cutting programme holds out a 
better hope for the industry getting 
its wav with the strategic investment 
review it is just about .to complete. 
When the (tovernment announced its 
review last month, there was a wide 
bracket for BSC’s possible capacity by 
1980: between 260* and -jBir. ingot 
tons. Then, apparently, the (Govern¬ 
ment tended to think BSC would be 


likely to he aiming at the bottom end 
of .the range, which would have given 
little room for any major projects. Now 
the prospects look more ho[>eful for 
Lord Melchott. 

It is still unlikely that there will be 
a massive greenfield project put in 
liand in BS<.G’s next investment phase. 
But if there were, Scotland is coming 
out as the current favourite. If the 
Scots do get it, the plant would pro¬ 
bably be located at Hunterston, where 
BSC is going ahead with a £26m ore 
terminal. Without a bigger .steel 
expansion than that now proposed for 
Ravenscraig, the Hunterston terminal 
could only be justified by being used 
as a .transhipment tenninal for steel¬ 
works on Teesside and at Immingham. 
What the Scots will get is more likely 


to be a mini-mill, largely as a sop to 
the local lobby. This plant would,be 
based on a mixed feed of raw mate¬ 
rials, the usual scrap steel and pre¬ 
produced iron ore. 

The most likely choice of develop¬ 
ment comes back to Teesside, despite 
its relative distance from the motor 
industry, which would l)e .the main 
customer for any new strip mill. A lom 
ingot ton plant there would, with other 
minor developments, pash BSC well on 
towards the upper end of its capacity 
range by 1980. If the Government 
grows cautious again, .the most likely 
second bes-i is an expansion of Port 
Talbot. This leaves the Gheshire- 
Lancashire area out in the cold. The 
most it seems likely to get now is that 
mini-mill at Shelton. 


The Post Office Tower regrets ... 


Scaffolding lias now gone up around the 
30ft hole blown in the Post Office 
Tower’s public viewing gallery last 
November. At the Angry Brigade trial 
at the Central Criminal Court this 
month one witness was told not to 
describe the explosive used. The dam¬ 
age has proved worse than first thought 
and is proving exceptionally difficult 
to repair. Because of the tower’s con¬ 
struction, a hollow' reinforced concrete 
shaft from which the individual floors 
arc cantilevered, there was no pro¬ 
gressive collapse on the Ronan point 
pattern and only three floors were 
damaged : the 31 si, w'hich was wrecked 
when the bomb went off, and the two 
immediately above it. 

Even so, at 477ft up, reconstruction 
presents a completely new' engineering 
problem, with no precedents to go on. 
Work—which is being carried out by 
the Department of the Environment— 
began e^rly this year after several 
months' deliberation on the best 
method, and has progressed at only a 
snail’s pace since. The blast did not 
just rip off the external cladding, but 
damaged the concrete floor, changing 
the stressing. When the tower was first 
built, a climbing crane went up with 
it to assemble each floor in turn. But 
the only way to get anything up or 
down the tower now i.s by two small 
lifts and a narrow emergency staircase. 

Because of these problems, the post 
office now thinks work is unlikely to 
be finisfhed this year ; and the cost may 
reach £150,000. 

When the repairs are done, the 
observation floors will be closed 
indefinitely to the public. Since the 
tower opened in 1965, the post office 
had been doing brisk business with 
\ iewers from the lop; at an admission 
charge of 2op, and up to im visitors a 
year, the tower brought in a small but 


welcome profit. Small crowds of hope¬ 
ful tourists still have to be turned away 
from the tower, although tourist boards 
have been asked to .spread the word 
that it is closed. 'The post office wants to 
keep its options about reopening the gal¬ 
lery, but does not sec how' it can cojje 
with the sc'curity risk of 3,000 visitors a 
day in the. fdrejjceablc future. However, 
the revolving restaurant just above the 
viewing platforms, run by the Butliri's 
organisation, reopened shortly after 
the blast. It scats only 120 people, 
who can be supervised by the staff. 
There is nothing to stop anyone who 
really wants to see the view from the 
top of the tower—except the prices. 
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The following are extracts from the review by the Chairman, Mr. L. W. Orchard, 
to Shareholders for the year ended 26th February 1972 



LawmncB W Orchard, Chairman and Chief Executive 


The Annua! Genera! Meeting of 
The Ever Reedy Company (Great Britain) Limited 
wif! be he!d at Ever Reedy Housd London N 20 
on the 11th July 1972 at 12 noon 


' On your behalf t wish to thank aspectally all those members of our 
management at home and abroad who by their skill and hard work have 
aided us in the conduct of our affairs during this last year I gat a little 
tired of the continual sniping by various experts at the abilities and 
skills of management Management's job is concerned primarily with 
people and as such management has to manage and supervise people 
in the creation of wealth and the provision of various services for the 
benefit of the community as a whole As a whole they do fulfil those 
functions reasonably well, which is more than can be said of most of 
their critics 

There is always room for management improvement and probably 
the fundamental problem facing management at any time has been that 
of adequate and effective communication with people at every level In 
Ever Ready we are far from perfect, but to the extent that we have been 
successful we can look back on the last year as one when our affairs 
were not marred by any major indgstrial dispute 

The miners' strike in January/February 1972 which in turn tnggered 
off substantial power cuts during the last two weeks in February and the 
first two weeks in March, caused a temporary diminution in our production 
and left us with onlv relatively small stocks in the pipeline and an 
overstocked position at retail level when the power cuts terminated 

We can at least take pride in the fact that Ever Ready did not let 
down the British public and broadly speaking there was an adequacy 
of supply of batteries and torches everywhere in the country 

In spite of a very modest slowing down of inflation in the economy 
during the last few months one has to face the fact that governmental 
policies in the U K to date have not worked to curb effectively the 
continuing inflationary trend Harnessing inflation is no easy problem, 
but It is essential that we do curb by some means the rapid inflation that 
we have suffered in the last few years 

Unless everybody is prepared to modify their demands for their share 
of the economic cake the options available to the British people are 
fast receding and we have to face up to the possibility of some form of 
governmental control both on prices and on salaries and wages ~ a 
prospect we do not welcome 

Forecasting is a dangeious pastime in those inflationary days and 
the start to our new financial year has been unexciting If we achieve 
our budgets, and I see no reason currently why we should not, next year's 
result should be satisfactory " 


Comparative Financial 


Net Sales to third parties 
Group Profit before Taxation 
Taxation 

Group Profit after Taxation 

Profit attnbutable to the members of 

The Ever Ready Company (Great Britain) Limited 

Earnings par share 

Total Ordinary Dividend per share 


Results 


1972 

1971 

£000*8 

COOO's 

£60,102 

£50,201 

€8,653 

£6,946 

£3,623 

£2,968 

£o,130 

£3,987 

£4,586 

£3,383 

13 5p 

lOAp 

6,0p 

8.1 P 


•me EVER READY COMPANY (GREAT BRITAIN) LIMITED, EVER READY HOUSE. lONDON N40. 
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NewZ^d^^ laiiiest trading 
and indigenous bank 

London Main Office : 

1 Queen Victoria St, EC4P4HE 
West End Offices. 

54 Regent St, W1R5PJ 
30 Royal Opera Arcade, SW1 Y 4U Y 
(New Zealand House) 

Head Office; 

P.O. Box 2392, Wellington. 

Over 400 offices throughout New Zealand 
Also at Melbourne and Sydney (Australia), 
Suva, Lautoka, Labasa, Nadi (Fiji) 
Represented in Western Samoa by the 
Bank of Western Samoa. 

Representative office in Tokyo. 


Guinness 

Mahon Merchant Bankers 

The following is the statement by the Chairman of Guinness Mahon It was announced on 16th May that Guinness Mahon had 
Holdings Lifted, Mr. James Guinness, which has been circulated agreed to accept an offer of over £1 million cash for its 26.9 per 
with the report and accounts for the year ended 12th April, 1972. cent interest in the management company of the Target Group of 
Group profit for the year after taxation and transfer to Unit Trusts. This realises a substantial profit over original cost 
contingency reserves is £451,229 compared with £360.499 for the and the net proceeds will be employed in our business, 
previous year. This represents a useful increase over last year and Guinness & Mahon in Dublin has again had a successful year 
reflects generally improved performance. and has continued to expand its business. To support this 

Your directors recommend a final dividend of 8 per cent, expan^n we have increwd ow inyertmemt in the company by 

which, together with the interim dividend of 4* per cent, paid in ^250,000 as a nauh of which the existing issued share capital of 

January 1972. makes a total of 121 per cent, for the year as cgm- million is fully paid. 

pared with dividends totalling 11 per cent, paid last year. Guinness Mahon (Zurich) is our wholly-owned banking 

During the year solid progress was made by the group and we subsidiary iijcorporatcd in 1970 in Switzerland. Tte company Ims 
have planned further expansion in our activities requiriM the use progressed during the year and contnbuted to the profits of the 
of more capital and long-term funds. As a result of an offer made ^ . 

in December 1971 your company acquired the whole of the share The Wogau group which trades successfully with the USSR is 

capital of Sceptre Investment Trust, a trust managed by Guinness developing new interests in international trading in commodities, 

Mahon. The offer involved the issue of 800,000 Ordinary Shares capital and semi-manufactured goods, and in importing and 
of 25p each in the company and £2,200,000 nominal amount of distribution within the UK. 

6 per cent. Convertible Subordinated Unsecured Loan Stock The additional equity and long-term funds now available to the 

1998/2003. The investments owned by Sceptre at the time of whole group enables us to develop existing activities and seek new 
acquisition have been realised and the funds of over £3 million investment opportunities. These will be mainly within the 
thus made available have broadened the base of our banking merchant banking field at home and in Europe and will widen the 
business. This is already evident to some extent in the balance services to clients. 

sheet as at : 2th April, 1972. I am glad to report that Sir Richard Clarke. KCB, QBE, has 

Since the end of the financial year we have arranged to take an accepted an invitation to join the board and I am sure that hiS 
unsecured loan from the Sun Life Assurance Sixiety of £3 million wide experience will be of great value to us in the future, 
at 9 per cent, per annum repayable at par between 1993 and 1995. The staff has given us their loyal co-operation in what has been 
The proceeds of this loan will be used for investment opportunities a year of consolidation and preparation for the future and we ore 
as they occur. most grateful to them. 

3 Gracechurch Street, London, EC3V ODP 



Bank of 
New Zealand 



Tele|*oM:01.«23 4611 
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Machine tools _ 

No fun at this fair 

The machine tool industry put a brave 
face on its desperate situation at the 
opening of its annual show at Olympia, 
London, this week. When the Govern¬ 
ment eventually releases the industry’s 
statistics for the hist quarter of this 
year (probably next week) they are 
expected to show that the work in 
hand is equivalent to less than five 
months’ average output. In an indus¬ 
try where it takes an average of about 
four months to turn an order round 
(and often much longer), that is nearly 
starving to death. 

Most people now expect Britain’s 
capital investment to rise quite sharply 
after about next spring, but there is 
no sign of British industry placing its 
orders now to get a place in the queue. 
When the rush comes the machine tool 
industry may be unable to give 
adequate delivery dates, and a lot of 
the orders will go abroad. 

The industry is denying this: the 
whole of the capital goods end of 
British manufacturing maintains that 
it is running so far below capacity that 
it could cope with almost any amount 
of orders thrown at it. Just the same, 
the Secretary of State for Trade and 
Industry, Mr John Davies, would do 
better to persuade the Treasury to 
remove the disincentive to this year’s 
investment caused by lext year’s 
promise of corf)oration tax changes (ie, 
by saying that industry can take its 
depreciation allowances in any year it 
wants). 

Otherwise, the machine tool industry 
will soon face further plant closures 
and redundancies. The slimming that 
has happened so far and some that is 
likely to come (like Alfred Herbert’s 
belated transfer of its grinding machine 
business from Altrincham to Coventry) 
will improve the indust^’s health. 
But after a certain stage slimming can 
do permanent damage. In these 
circumstances, the industry’s little 
Neddy sounds rather fatuously optim¬ 
istic about prospects for British 
machine tool companies in the 
common market. 

In its report* the Neddy says it 
l)elieves tliat the inevitable increase in 
EEC imports here will be offset by a 
continuation of the recent growth of 
Biitish machine tool exports to the 
common market countries. Those 
exports were boosted because British 

•British machine tools in Europe. NEDO^ 
net. 


firms could promise quicker delivery, 
while the west German industry had 
overfull order books. Worryingly, 
the product analysis in the report 
shows that Britain does best on lower 
value machines like drills and lathes. 
With higher value machines—like 
metalforming plant, gear cutters 
and numerically controlled tools— 
Britain is likely to be vulnerable to 
competition. 

Top pay _ 

Who gets it ? 

It’s jani time all round for |?eople in 
top jobs. The Boyle review committee’s 
recommendations on pay for top civil 
servants, judges, chairmen of 
nationalised industries and senior army 
officers, expected on Friday, are likely 
to be that all these gentlemen should 
have considerable increases; after all, 
the last review was three years ago. 
One hotly tipped beneficiary is Mr 
Richard Marsh, chairman of British 
Rail, who at the moment is getting 
£20,000 a year. Mr Derek Ezra, of 
the National Coal Board, is in the same 
position. Lord Melchett, of British 
Steel, is already earning £25,000 so 
perhaps there will be no more for him. 
But the Lord CKief Justice, Lord 
Widgery, now on £16,750, may have 
his pay upped to £20,000. And senior 
civil servants, now getting between 
£9,000 and £15,000, will almost 
certainly be given an extra whack— 
although it will be argued tliat in terms 
of immunity from the sack, pension 
arrangements and relative shelter from 
the rat-race they are really not doing 
too badly. 

The private sector weighed in this 
v/eek with the news of a 22 per cent 
increa.se for Lord Kearton, chairman 
of Courtaulds, which brings his pay for 
last year to £36,732—not bad, but still 
not a patch on Sir David Barran, 
of Shell, whose last known salary^ (he 
retires next week) was £76,705, or Mr 
Owen Aishcr of Marley Tiles, who got 
£62,000 after waiving another 
£102,000 due to him. There are about 
three dozen British chairmen whose 
identifiable pay is more than £30,000 
a year. Still, compared with America’s 
Marlon Brando, who stands to net 
nearly £2m from his latest film, “The 
Godfather,” this is just kid’s stuff. 

Associated Industrial Consultants, 
who are now busy processing the 
returns from the 1972 virvUge of their 
annual executive salary survey, reckon 
that pay in top jobs has again gone up 
by 8-10 per cent over the past year, 


after about 10 per cent in each of the 
preceding two years. If these estimates 
are confirmed, managing directors in 
the top 'liracket—companies with a 
turnover of over £ioom a year—now 
get paid, on average, about £23,000 
a year; but those in a £iom-£2om 
turnover company get fUi average of 
£12,500 only. There will be bonus 
payments and fringe benefits like 
company cars on top of this, but, 
perhaps surprisingly in a country where 
.the effective .tax rate an earned incomes 
of £20,000 is over 50 per cent, these 
extras arc a fairly small proportion of 
the total, and not considered all tbit 
important. 

There are still only a very few 
people in these vertiginous earnings 
brackets—which is, why really puni¬ 
tive rates of surtax on high inconics 
do not collect much money. In 1969-70, 
the latest year for which figures are 
available, there were about 47,000 
earned incoinc.s over £10,000 a year 
(the vast majority very near that 
figure), and some 43,000 .investment 
incomes above that limit. In the same 
year, only 8,000 people had incomes of 
over £20,000 a year, of which probably 
the majority carnc from investments. 
But, after tax, only 1,000 people had 
more than £10,000 to play with. 

Services _ 

Set by mistake 

Has productivity been growing faster 
in the .service industries than in the 
goods industries ? According to a 
report* commissioned by the National 
Economic Development Office and 


*Tlie measurement ano nterpretafion of 
serx'ice output changes, fiv Anthony D. 
Smith. NEDO. 
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carried out by Mr Anthony D, Smith, 
it has. Official figures still say that 
productivity in the goods sector 
improved by i.i per cent a year more 
than services between 1951 and 1966. 
On Mr Smith’s basis, the differential 
was 0.2 per cent in favour of services. 
In other words, Mr James Callaghan 
and Dr Nicholas Kaldor introduced 
selective employment tax in 1966 
on a false premise. 

The root of the mistake lies in the 
difficulty of measuring production in 
the service industries. One common 
method has been to use employment 
series as proxy indicators of real 
output. Under this system there is no 
possibility of tracing any improvement 
in labour productivity, which may have 
been why Dr Kaldor ffiought there 
was so little. Mr Smith recommends a 
system of measuring economic rather 
than physical output. In other words, 
the change in real output in any given 
sector is weighted with the relative 
price change ratlier than absolute price 
changes. In this way purely infla¬ 
tionary price change.s are eliminated 
and relative usefulness or satisfaction 
comes into play. 

Air traffic _ 

Our bad luck 

In a state of barely concealed panic 
the Government has turned to 
America’s Federal Aviation Adminis¬ 
tration and Intel national Business 
Machines to resolve its hideous air 
traffic control problems in the south 
of England now that its own system 
has failed. I'he new Civil Aviation 
Authority is to adapt an American 
system for British use. At £2^x11 over 
the next six years, it will still be x»nly 
half a .solution, and just possibly no 
solution at all. All it will do is give 
British industry time to develop an all- 
British sy.slem for the 1980s. 

The computers to be supplied by 
IBM will cost £6m ; the programmes 
10 control the computers will be sup¬ 
plied, free, by the FAA. About £20m 
will be spent in Britain or. additional 
equipment and sendees, with £4111 e.sti- 
mated for adaptations, £6m for extend¬ 
ing the basic system in the south of 
England, £5m to provide coverage of 
Scotland and the oceanic area west of 
England and £l.5m for over-flying 
aircraft in the upper air space. The 
balance will be spent on .studies into 
tlie needs of the 1980s. 

^The computer complex consists of 
«llwen machines from a relatively old 
range. Larger, new computers 


exist which can process data at up to 
six times the speed of the ones being 
bought. But the British have lost 
interest in speed, .since the first job 
of the system will be simply to work 
on aircraft flight plans. This is some¬ 
thing that should have been on com¬ 
puters back in 1969, but now the 
equipment will not even be installed 
until T975, and the history of muddled 
planning does not arouse confidence in 
the ability to meet even this. 

Eurocontrol examined this IBM air 
traffic control system and decided 
against it. It opted for the bigger, faster 
IBMs which allowed Eurocontrol to 
get by with fewer machines and fewer 
problems of linking them up. Britain 
is a member of Eurocontrol, and 
presumably voted for this choice. How 
come we’ve settled for .something 
less at home? 

_ 

No smugglers, 
please _ 

The value-added . tax sections of the 
Finance Bill have passed the committee 
stage largely unamended. The Govern¬ 
ment’s one concession on Vat’s .scope 
is to reconsider whether children’s 
shoes should be freed from Vat. This 
is a tribute to the new green paper 
approach to tax reform, which means 
the (Government listens to industrial 
and political lobbies before drafting 
legislation. In fact, the only area where 
the (Government conceded a raft of 
ameiidments—over how to enforce and 
collect the tax—was one that had not 
been discussed before but had been 
modelled on traditional Customs and 
Excise powers. 

The (Government accepted amend¬ 
ments restraining the right of the 
Customs to reopen an assessment more 
than six years after the event in case 


of suspected fraud and the like ; and 
removing it where the trader has died. 
It also accepted that a security in 
return for the reclaim of tax on 
purchases, where there is doubt, should 
not have to exceed the tax redaimed. 
The Labour members got assurances 
about the amount of records that will 
have to be kept, particularly by small 
traders. Before the report stage of the 
bill, the Government will look again 
at some of the Tory amendments ; the 
critics, in fact, get much of what they 
wanted. 

In the course of the ailment Mr 
Terence Higgins, Financial Secretary 
to the Treasury’, revealed that there 
would be about two dozen Vat 
tribunals around the country. The 
chairmen will probably be paid about 
the same as the chairmen of the 
industrial tribunals—£6,850. 

Two leading backbench Tories, Mr 
Peter Hordern and Mr Peter Trew, 
voted with Labour to amend the 
Customs* proposed powers of entry and 
search. They wanted the Customs 
officer to get permission from one of 
the Vat tribunals, instead of a justice of 
the peace, as specified in the bill. This 
would ensure that a trader is given 
notice of the proposed entry and 
search, and would rule out the search 
of individuals. The latter is provided 
for in the bill, and, like some of the 
other provisions, seems to make more 
sense with traditional Customs taxes, 
which reach effective rates as high as 
700 per cent for gin and whisky, rather 
than a 10 per cent Vat. Labour was 
defeated over an amendment to prevent 
the introduction of a new and undesir¬ 
able principle into English law : that 
where a person's conduct “ must have 
involved ” the commission of a crime 
he may be found guilty, fined and 
imprisoned, “whether or not the par¬ 
ticulars of that offence or those offences 
are known.” 



out last Saturday. The engine cost to restore, provided by a society of steam 

train fanciers. British Rail hired out carriages and crew. And 4,000 train-apouers pai^ 
10p each for platform tickets. 
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Atways g!ad to oblige 


Paris pours oil on 
troubled Kirkuk 


rhe visit of Mr Saddam Hussein to 
Paris last weekend produced the out¬ 
line agreemenit between Iraq and 
Prance that had been widely expected. 
France accepted the offer from the 
Iraqi vice-president to (maintain the 
flow of oil to the Compagnie Fran^aise 
des P6troIeB, even 'though no formula 
has yet appeared for comixsnsating 
and its partners in the Iraq 
Petroleum Company for the national¬ 
isation of the Kirkuk oilfields. 

'The agreenicnt raaseei more questoons 
than it answers. CFP will be entitled 
to buy oil, for lo years, equal to its 
I .^T75 per cent share in IPC’s capital. 

! I’liis formula is designed to avoid .sus¬ 
picion that it is buying oil which legally 
belongs to its partners. In theory, CFP 
^'ould buy about 14m tons a year. In 
I^ractice, it is unlikely to take as much 
this, even though CFP relies far 
*^'ore heavily than its IPC partners 


(Shell, British Petroleum and Standard 
Oil of New Jersey) on Kinkuk. The 
price will be the same us before 
nationalisation, which could prove 
expensive for the French since it was 
because the price of Kirkuk oil wa^ 
high in comparison with the Ciulf that 
irc cut hack production from its full 
capacity level of 37m tons a year, and 
so precipitated .the row that led to 
nationalisation. 

The fact is (that both sides needed, 
the deal to cool tempers. The Organi¬ 
sation of Petroleum Exporting Coun¬ 
tries has threaitened to prevent IPC 
members from replacing their Kirkuk 
pixxluction with other .sources. Tins is 
an idle Uhireat. The much-shrunk 
Kirkuk offtake is small enough to be 
replaced elsewhere without attracting 
any Opec member’s notice. The corn- 
parties, having perhaps overplayed 
their hand before nalionalosatlon, are 


now well aware that Iraq is already 
hard pie«sed to find alternative buyers. 
They are therefore an a mooil to turn 
a blind eye to any wnall scale sales 
the Iraqis might ‘trumpet around, just 
as they have placidly acquiesced in tlie 
Iraqi deal with the French. For what 
the Paris talks have done is to set 
mediation 'into motion, which iruight 
finally lead to the seUlement that 
both IPC and Opcc openly want. 

Should mediation fail, CF'P will be 
under no commitment to take its share 
of Kirkuk oil, though it may find it 
politic to take some. But if anv agree¬ 
ment is reached ^ it will t)e a crucial 
precedent for future talLs on tlie par¬ 
ticipation issue ; the latest of which, 
ii', London last weekend, stalled once 
again. In the long run the Kirkuk 
nationalisation and the restrained 
reactions to it in the west show clearly 
the way the wind is blow'ing, as too 
docs the o.stentatious announcement 
this wTck from ENI, the Italian state- 
owned oil and gas concern, that it is 
to step up its purchases of Iracji oil. 
The Italian:, are no longer alone in 
their v-iew^s that western oil companies 
will eventually have to confine them¬ 
selves to refining and marketing, leav¬ 
ing extraction and exploration to the 
producing countries, and helping out 
onlv on a contract basis. As this not- 
so-dlstan-t day approaches, the govern¬ 
ments of the consuming countries will 
increasingly have to stand up for their 
oil users (a,s the Italian government— 
through ENI—has always done) rather 
than liaving the oil companies fight 
their battle.s for tlicni. 

Australian gas _ 

Laughing _ 

Sydney 

A mondi ago Australia’s reserves of 
natural gas were officially estimated at 
45,000 billion cubic feet: twice the 
amount that had been forecast in 1970. 
Now, reports of new strikes off the 
north-west coast suggest .that this 
e.stimatc may have to be doubled. 
There are rumours that an inters 
Continued on page 
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ThB Annual Ganaral Maatlng of Philip Hill Investment Trust Limited will be held on 5th July, 
in London, The following is the circulated statement of the Chairman, Sir Kenneth Keith: 


Th0 Past Yaar The past financial year saw a substantial 
rise in the level of the U.K. Stock Market the FT. 
Actuaries All Share Index rising by 52}%, in marked 
contrast with the modest increase in the level of the 
New York Stock Market. In the latter, the Standard & 
Poor's Composite Index, adjusted for differences in the 
exchange rate and the dollar premium, rose by only 
5 per cent. 

Gross revenue for the year amounted to £3,8^0.000. an 
increase of £106.000 over that for the previous year. 

There was a welcome reduction in the interest rates on 
our dollar loans, and a small taxation charge resulting 
from the lower unfranked income and the receipt of 
some old arrears of double taxation relief. These factors 
resulted in an improvement in net earnings of £272.000 
to £2.931.000. This improvement enables us to 
recommend a final dividend of 3-5p per share, making 
a total distribution for the year of 6p per share (24 per 
cent) compared with 5'625p per share (22} per cent) 
for the previous year. 

InvaStmantS Gross assets of the Trust at 31st March 
1972. including investments at valuation, after deducting 
current liabilities but before deducting prior charges, 
amounted to £124,761.000. The net asset value of the 
Ordinary shares, deducting prior charges at par, was 
241 ip per share, compared with 158}p per share 
a year ago. This represents an increase of 52 per cent 
during the past financial year. 1 give, as usual, some 
details of our larger holdings. At 31 $t March 1972 we 
had quoted equity holdings worth over £1 million in 
each of the following thirteen companies (in order of 
market value). There were only eight holdings in this 
bracket a year ago. 

Hill Samuel Group Ltd. 

Beecham Group Ltd. 

Bass Charrington Ltd. 

Eagle Star Insurance Co. Ltd. 

Land Securities Investment Trust Ltd. 

General Electric Co. Ltd. 

Sears Holdings Ltd. 

Shell Transport & Trading Co. Ltd. 

Thorn Electrical Industries Ltd. 

Whitbread & Co. Ltd, 

United Dominions Trust Ltd. 

United Drapery Stores Ltd. 

Metropolitan Estate & Property Corporation Ltd. 


At 31st March 1972 we had quoted equity holdings 
worth between £500.000 and £1,000,000 in each of the 
following thirty companies (in order of market value). 
There were twenty-one companies in this bracket a year ago. 
Great Universal Stores Ltd. 

General and Commercial Investment Trust. Ltd. 
London & Overseas Freighters Ltd. 

Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd. 

Rio Tinto-2Unc Corporation Ltd. 

Burmah Oil Co. Ltd. 

City and International Trust Ltd. 

Standard & Chartered Banking Group Ltd. 

Imperial Continental Gas Association 
Wm. Cory & Son, Ltd. 

London Merchant Securities Ltd. 

Courtaulds Ltd. 

General Consolidated Investment Trust Ltd. 

Artagen Properties Ltd. 

Watney Mann Ltd. 

Moorgate Investment Co. Ltd. 

Aaronson Bros. Ltd. 

Debenhams Ltd. 

Distillers Co. Ltd. 

Edger Investments Ltd. 

Hill Samuel Overseas Fund S.A. 

Consolidated Gold Fields Ltd. 

John I. Jacobs b Co. Ltd. 

Pearl Assurance Co. Ltd. 

Royal Insurance Co. Ltd. 

Allied Breweries Ltd. 

Australia & New Zealand Banking Group Ltd. 
Phoenix Assurance Co. Ltd. 

Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey) 

Rank Organisation Ltd. 

At 31st March 1972 we had hoklifigs in 61 other quoted 
companies (compared with 42 a year earlier) each worth ^ 
between £200,000 and £500,000. 

The above mentioned 124 oorhpanles account for 
74 par cent of the total portfolio. This comparea with 
holdings in 71 companies accounting for 60 per cent of 
the total a year earlier. 

Shareholders may be Jnleieated to know that we have 
made a small InvestrhenL viz a 43 per oentatake^ in North 
Saa Oil and Gas Company Limited, which haaa 6% interest 
in the Numafc/Siebena Consortium. This C^nsortipm has 
racerdly been ailocated a fictnca for bl6ck Nb. 9/4 
in Ota North Sea. 
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lllCr6aS6 of Copitol l refer later in nny report to our 
feelings concerning the current year and in this connection, 
the Directors recommend that shareholders should approve 
the proposed increase in the authorised capital from 
£15,000,000 to £17,500,000. If our views on the progress 
of the economy of the United Kingdom do materialise, the 
Trust would then be well placed to raise further capital 
for investment and the situation will be kept under review. 

Borrowing Powers At a meeting of the Debenture 
Stockholders on 8th May 1972, it was agreed to modify 
certain clauses in the Trust Deeds dealing with our 
borrowing powers in relation to the floating charge 
securing the Debenture Stock. 

Currency Borrowings in addition to our existing 
**Eurodollar loans, vve negotiated in January a loan of 
10 million Swiss francs and invested the proceeds in 
North American securities. 

Since the end of the year we have negotiated with 
Hill Samuel fit Co. Ltd. a multi ^currency loan for a term of 
five years with options for the Trust to repay earlier if it 
so wishes, In the first instance the new loan has been 
drawn partly in Swiss francs and partly in Eurodollars, 
together equivalent at current rates of exchange to 
US $7} million. The proceeds have been used for additional 
investment in Nprth American securities. 

Our total currency borrowings at current rates ot exchange 
are now equivalent to £5 8 million. 

Manag6lll0llt Mr. Brian Whitmee who has been 
managing director of the Trust since September 1967 and 
has been responsible for the management of the Trust's 
investments since 1950, resigned from that office with 
effect from Ist May, I would like to pay a very sincere 
tribute to Mr Whitmee, whose skill and judgment have 
bean largely responsible for the remarkable growth of the 
Trust during this period. I am happy to be able to report 
that he remains as a Vice-Chairman and that his wise 
advice will continue to be available to us. 

Mr. Whitmee has been succeeded by Mr. Bryan Basset 
whom 1 would like to welcome and whe, I am sure, will 
prove to be a worthy successor to Mr. Whitmee. 

CuiTMt Y6ar We welcome the changes m connection 
with investment Trust Capital Gains Tax announced in 
this year's Finance Bill; at the same time we were 
disappointed that the 25% surrender of the dollar 
premium was not removed. 

1 he economy is still proving slow to respond to the 
various stimulatory measures which the Government has 
introduced. But recent indications suggest that there are 
now clearer prospects of its doing so. The trend in wage 
settlements was moving in an encouraging direction 
Miiil the miners' settlement. If the downward trend can 
he restored, and with profits recovering from their 
houghs of the past few years, the industrial outlook 
should become more satisfactory I should therefore 
be disappointed if, as far as the Trust’s revenue is 
concerned, we do not see an increase for the current 
year so that the new higher level of dividend should 
It least be maintained. 
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Bank and Grow 
with the 
National Bank 


in 






The National Bank 
of Kuwait SAK 


C opies of tfw accounts bo obtained from the 

Secretary at 100 Wood Street, fondon. EC2P 2AJ. 


Capital andHesarvaa; K.D. 21,116,712/- 
Total Aasatt: K.D. 346^126.60$/- 

as at Slat Daoambar 1671. 

Associates: 

United Bank of Kuwait. London 
The National Bank of Oubaf, Dubai 
Rif Bank SAL. Beirut 
Frab Bank International. Pans 
The Bank of Bahrain and 
Kuwait, Bahrain 

Haad Offiea: PO BoxSS Talaphonas422011 <20 Itnaa) 
Tatax: National KWti043 * 
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$50,000,000 

Squibb International Finance N.V. 

4'/4% Subordinated Guaranteed Convertibi,^ Debentures Due 1987 

(’onvcrLiblo on or after May 15, 197J1 into ('ommon Stock of Squibb Corporation initially at $114 per ahare and guaranteed on a subordinated basis as to 

payment of principal, premiuni, if any, and interest by 


Squibb Corporation 


Eastman Dillon, Union Sgcuritiks & Co. 

Incohporatcu 

Ranoa Nazionale del Lavoko 1>resi)ner Bank 

AKTIENOIMICI LMl'ilAPT 

The Nikko securities Co., ltd. union bank of Switzerland (Underwriters) 


Morgan Grenfell « Co. 
Werthkim & Co., Inc. 


Ai^gemene Bank Nederland N.V. 
AKNHOLD and S. IILEICHROEDER, fN('. 


AMERICAN Express Becdkities S.A. 
Astaire and Co. Bache and Co. 


amstekdam-Rotterdam Bank N.V. Andresens Bank A/S 

J l < LUTS BAER I NTERN AT10NAL BAER SECURITIES CORPOR ATION 


Arnhold and S. Bleichroeder, fN('. Astaire and Co. Bache and Co. J i lius Baer International Baer Securities Corporation 

iNCORraiUTRn iJMiru 

“Banca D*America E D’Italia" Banca Commrrciale Italiana Banca Nazionai.e Del i/Acricoltura S.p.A. Banca Provinciale Lombakda S.pj1. 
Banco ambkosiano s.p.A. banco di Napoli Banco di Roma /Commerzbank A.G. /ChEdit Lyonnais Bank of America Bank of America 

United Bomri ANOwVMg 

Bank fVir (.'emeinwirtsctiaft Bank Mees a Hope N.V. Bankers Trust International Bankhaus Hermann Lampe 

AHTiEN«aHKLLiini*rT IjNmn KoHNANini'inm 13(111*?* 

BANKHAUS FKIEDRK'H SIMON BANQUE AMERIBAS BANQITE DU BENELUX BANQUE BLYTH BANQUE DE BRUXELLES S.A. 

KoMNANDITOmiXHCHAPr Alir Aktien Soam Anuhtne 

BANQUE EUROPfiENNE DE FINANCEMKNT BANQUE FRANCAISE DU COMMERCE RXTERTEUR BANQUE FRANCAISE DE DfiPdTS ET DE TITRES 

BANQUE GENERALK DU LUXEMBOURG S.A. BANQUE DE LTNDOCIUNE BANQUE INTERNATIONALE A LUXEMBOURG S.A. BANQUE LAMBERT S.C.S. 
BANQUE LaMBERT-LUXEMBOURG S.A. BANQUE LOUIS-DREYFUS BANQUE NATIONALE DE PARIS BANQUE DE NEUFLIZE, SCHLUMBERGER, MALLET 
BANQUE DE PARIS ET DES PAYS-BAS BANQUE POPULAIRB SUISSE (UNDERWRITERS) S.A. BANQUE ROTHSCHILD 

Banque DE Suez et de i/Union des Mines Banque db i/Union RuROPfiENNE Banque de i/Union Parisienne Danque Worms 

BARCLAYS BANK INTERNATIONAL LTD. BAKINI; BROTHERS & CO., H. ALBERT DE BARY A CO. N.V BAYERISCHE HYPOTHEKEN- UND WESCHSEIz-BANK 

UWITBO 

BAYERIsr HE Vereinsbank Joh. Berenberg, Gossler A Co. Reri.iner bank Bkri.iner H anoels-Gesei.lschait Laboijchere a Co., N.V. 

AKTi3rtflBa3i.iJH.HArT -Frankfurter bank- 

Burnham a Company Inc, Canadian imperial bank op Commerce Capitalpin Internazionale S.p.A. Cazenove a Co. 

**LA CBNTRALE** FINANZIABIA GENKRALE S.P.A. CHRISTIANIA BANK OG KREDITKASSE CLARK, DODGE & CO. LA COMPAGNIE FINANCIMIE 

iHOOHrOMATIBI 

COMPAGNIE LUXEMBOURGEOISK DE llANQUE S.A. CONTINENTAL BANK S.A. CBfiDIT COMMERCIAL DE FRANCE 

Credit Industriel d’Ai.sace et de Lorraine Credit Industriel et Commercial Credit Suisse (Bahamas) Cbeditanstalt-Bankvebein 


COMPAGNIE LUXEMBOURGEOISK DE BaNQUE S.A. 


Continental Bank S.A. 


Credit Industriel d’Ai.sace et de Lorraine Credit Industriel et Commercial 


Credit Suisse (Bahamas) 


Goldman, Sachs International cobp. 


Den danskk landmandsrank 


The deltec Banking Corporation 

Umtibd 

Dili.on. Read Overseas Corporation 


Deutsche Bank 

AKTIBMflBWLUnMArT 

Edilcentro Sjp.A. 


Ckedito Italiano The Daiwa Securities Co. Den Danskk landmandsbank The deltec Banking Corporation Deutsche Bank 

AU«ail!A. INC UrtniD AKTIBW IWBlU iaiAgT 

Deutsche Girozentrale Dewaay, ('outvriendt international S.A. Dili.on. Read Overseas Corporation Edilcentro Sjp.A. 

-Deutsche Kommunalbank- , „ 

EFFE<’TKNBANK-WARBimG EURAMERK'A INTERNATIONAL FiDI-MiLANO S.P.A. FlNANZIARIA ITALIANA DI INVE.STIMENTI FiNACOR 

AKTIRN<] 3 aKI,MH''HArr UillTKD 

The First Boston Corporation Fleminc; , Suez. Brown Brothers Anton y Girbs aSons Ltd. Girozentrale und Bank DER OsTOy EiCHiscHEN Sparkarsen 
Goldman, Sachs International cobp. (;utzwiller, Kurz, Bungenkr Securities Hambros Bank Handelsbank in Zurich (Overseas) 

IJHITKI) Uwinnt iJWtlD 

Harris & PARTNERS Hill Samuel a Co. Hill Samuel « Co., OHG The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation 

IJHITfin liTKITni 

Hornblowek & Weeks-Hemphili., Noyes E. F. Hlptton & Company Inc. W. E. Hutton Underwriting Jardine Fleming a Company 

IJIIITKD XjMRiD 

Kidder. PEABt>i)Y a Co. Kiti at a aitkkn Kjobknhavns Handelsbank Kleituvort, Benson 


Kidder, PEABt>i)Y a Co. 

1N( IfWOBATHD 

Klein WORT, Benson (Ei;rope) S.A. 
Kuwait Investment Company S.A.K. 


Kiti’at a aitkkn 
Kredietbank N.V 


IJIIITKD 

KJ0RKNHAVNS HANDELSBANK 


Kredietbank S.A. Lixembourgeoise 


Kuhn, Loeb a Co. International 


Lazard FrEkes a Co. 


Lehman Brothers 


Kuwait Investment Company S.A.K. Lazard Brother.s a Co. Lazard FrErks et Cie Lazard FrEkes a Co. Lehman Brothers 
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Cantinued from page 87 
fiiational consortium, headed by 
Burmah Oil, has just discovered an 
extra 45,000 billion cubic feet of gas, 
after drilling only 16 vsrells on the 
continental shelf. 

Australia now has three times the 
reserves of natural gas so far di.s- 
covered in the British sector of the 
North Sea, Since many of the strikes 
are in inaccessible areas it will be 
many years before all of them are fully 
contributing to the nation’s economy. 
But all the major Australian cities will 
be supplied with natural gas from the 
less remote fields by 1975, although 
Australia’s total industrial and domestic 
demand is expected to be only 1,800 
billion cubic feet over the next decade. 
Australia could therefore use its 
resources to the full only if it was 
willing to bring in a lot of foreign 
capital ta develop the fields and pipe¬ 
lines, and to start exporting the gas to 
Japan and the United State.s, I'here 
is nationalist opposition to this. At 
present there is a total embargo on 
exports of liquefied natural gas. The 
rule is likely to be lifted soon for sales 
from the very remote fields, but there 
are growing political complaints that 
Australia’s natural resources are under 
foreign control. 

The sums required to develop the 
fields, however, arc far beyond the 
reach of the, domestic capital market. 
The present guess is that £920111 
would have to lie spent on pipelines, 
ships and liquefying plant before the 
Helds on the north-west shelf could be 
l»rought into production. Australia’s 
other big find, the strike of 10,000 
))illion cubic feet at Palm Valley in 
central Australia, by the American 
company Magellan Oil, would cost 
another £330111 to develop. Unless 
mere is a big inflow of foreign capital 
u seems less likely to be exploited now 
rliat gas is being found in increasing 
<‘oncentration on the continental shelf. 

But the oil companies are proceeding 
undeterred with plans to sell their first 
argoes of liqucfirf natural gas by 1977, 
a consortium of Japanese 
t ustomers has already declared its 
Hopes of taking an equity stake in the 
north-west shelf gas. Although gas has 
only a 2 per cent share of the Japanese 
^ liergy market, the Japanese govern- 
is anxious to win a foothold in 
Australian resources, and so reduce its 
dependency on Middle East oil. 
Similarly, America is haunted bv the 
prophecy that before 1980 it will be 
Having to import 12,000 billion cubic 
tect of gas a year ; it, too, will be 
quick ctovalopnmnt 
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German coal _ 

Coalition 

Hamburg 

Ruhrkohle, the umbrella company 
which covers the vast bulk of Ger¬ 
many’s coal production, is almost cer¬ 
tainly in for yet another drastic 
slimming cure. Only last month a large- 
scale re.scue operation was mounted by 
Ruhrkohle itself, the federal govern¬ 
ment and the regional government for 
North Rhine Westphalia, the banks 
and the steel companies, to save Ruhr¬ 
kohle from financial collapse. The 
compromise arrived at then was plainly 
no more than a holding operation. 

The latest crisis, earlier this week, 
has been over wages. The miners asked 
for a 9 per cent rise plus improved 
holidays, against the employers’ offer 
of 5,} per cent, arxl threatened a strike 


P 
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to get it. Both sides knew that the 
company could afiford neither, but the 
miners felt tliey should not be made 
to carry Ruhrkohle's financial prob¬ 
lems. Predictably (Germany has not 
had a miners’ strike since the last war), 
the regional government ended the 
deadlock by arbitration just ahead of 
the strike ballot. The miners got a 7 per 
cent rise. 

But the head of the North Rhine 
Westphalia government, Herr Kiihn, 
dropped a strong hint that the settle¬ 
ment would speed up pit closures. And 
experts now reckon that over the next 
few years 30,000 jobs will be lost, 
reducing the labour force to 150,000. 
The trouble is that Ruhrkohle’s costs 
are still too high : its coal sells at about 
25 per cent more than American 
imports. And there arc still too many 
uneconomic pits working. Yet Germany 
can neither afford to dispense suddenly 


Mao thinks growth 


The People’s Re|>\iblic of China claims 
that its economic growth is twice as 
fast as that of the rest of the world 
put together and almost three times that 
of the developed capitalist countries. 
Where, of course, this leaves it in the 
world income league is anyone’s guess. 
But these official figures from Peking, 
printed in the United Nations World 
Economic Survey for 1971, are the first 
official guide to China's economic pro¬ 
gress for years, even if they need to be 
taken with extreme caution as many 
arc probably little more than a gleam 
ill the eye. 

'I'he figures show that China boosted 
both its indu.strial and agricultural out¬ 
put by 10 per cent la.si year. Agricu- 
tural development, still regarded as the 
foundation of China’s economy, has 
been pushed forw’ard with an economic 
plan concentrating on soil improvement, 
proper use of fertiliser, irrigation, farm 
mcahanisation and field management. 
China reports that fertiliser sup 
ply was up by 13 per cent last year and 
that insecticides were made cheaper 
and more plentiful. Bad weather in 
1971, however, held down the growth 
in grain output to 2.5 per cent : despite 
production of 246 million tons, large- 
scale imports from Canada were still 
required. Other farm products must 
have been substantially more plentiful 
to raise total agricultural production 
by 10 per cent. 

Industrial figures are sketchy and 
probably hide the weakest points in 
China’s economy. China is concentrat¬ 
ing on iron and steel production- Crude 
steel output rose 18 per cent last year 
and is now at 2iin tons, which puts 
China between France and Italy in the 
world league table. Otherwise China 
has been keen to establish small and 


medium-si/.ed mines and factories based 
on local supplies and labour. The sur¬ 
vey shows that 60 per cent of the 
country’s fcitiliser output and 40 per 
cent of its cement production come 
from local plants. It i.s, however, now 
sclf-suflicicm in oil. 

China’s only reported slowdown in 
1971 was in foreign trade, where the 
10 per cent growth rate of recent years 
slowed to under 3 per cent. 7 ’he 
year's total turnover of both imports 
and exports amounted to $4.5 billion, 
about 20 per cent of which is done with 
Japan and this grew at a good 10 i>er 
cent clip. There was also some increase 
in trade with the Soviet block, which 
still amounts to 23 fier cent of the total. 
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with 180,000 miners, nor docs it want 
to become entirely dependent on 
imported energy. 

This is why the privately-owned pits 
were joined together into Ruhrkohle 
three years ago, with the help of large 
chunks of public money. But since 
then Ruhrkohle has gone from bad 
to worse. In its first year of operation 
in 1969 it lost £i5m ; by 1970 losses 
had mounted to £46m. Last year’s 
results have not been published yet, 
but were alarming enough for the com¬ 
pany to declare itself in financial crisis 
early this year. As a result, subsidies 
totalling over £40om to 1975 were 
agreed last month, as well as credit 
facilities of £120111. But the commit¬ 
ment may not end there. The cost of 
the wage increase, for one, can almost 
certainly not be borne by the com¬ 
pany and will require furtlier state 
help. Meanwhile, Ruhrkohle has 10m 
tons of unsold coal stocks on its hands 
—just about the same amount as was 
imported from abroad in 1971. 

Marine pollution _ 

Slick ideas 


Shipbuilders are delighted with a new 
American plan for preventing oil slicks. 
It could nearly double the demand for 
oil tankers, and cure the orders prob¬ 
lems in the world’s .shipyards for the 
rest of the decade, I’he proposal, w»hich 
was being discussed at this week’s meet¬ 
ing of the powerful Inter-CovernTucntal 
Maritime Consultative Organisation, 
is that each tanker siliould have two 
sets of tanks: one for carrying the oil, 
the other for water ballast on tlie 
return journey. At <the moment balllast 
i.s stored in oil tanks which are still 
sticky with oil. When the seawater 
is pumped out it is mixed with a small 
but unavoidable oil slick. 

Separate ballast tanks would bring 
extra business to shipbuilders and 
stee*l producers at the expense of the 
oil companies and shipowners. The 
American plan wdH be stiffly resiisted by 
the British, French and Japanese who 
are still cross at last year’s directive 
from IMGO (the United Nations 
agency for world shipping) which 
limited the size of individual tanks 
within a ship. Supertankers are to be 
partitioned so that the whole cargo 
does not spill in a collision. This 
seems a good idea, but it will prove 
ex]>ensive. 

In the hope of stopping the latest 
American plan from being rammed 
through .some large oil im-porters are 
pressing for alternative measures. 


The Briti.sh are suggesting that 
oil spills could be reduced if the 
water ballast and oil were allowed to 
sqjarate naturally, with only the pure 
seawater pumpeid out from the 
bottom. The oil sludge from the sur¬ 
face would then be piped to special 
disposal tanks onshore. This scheme 
would be a fraction of the cost of 
segregated ballast, and would catch a 
higher proportion of oil slicks. 

Tanker operaitors have islowily 
begun 'to realise that tlie podtiibical fu.ss 
their oil slicks have caused is not go-ing 
to pass with time. Despite tlie outcry 
of the past few years, oil jjolluftion 
around Britain’s coastline increased by 
a}>out 30 ])er cent in 1971, even with 
very much stiffer penalties. But tank- 
er.s are bearing the brunt of the blame 
for a problem that is only partly their 
fault : they are responsible for only 
about 10 per cent of marine oil pollu¬ 
tion. Tlie Stockholm conference on tlie 
environment has agreed to a British 
suggestion for a worldwide convention 
on dumping at sea which might get at 
the other 90 per cent of the culprits. 

££C _ 

Dabbling in 
science _ 

Brussefs 

The EEC commission is using the lull 
before the planned European summit 
to put as many proposals for the future 
development of the community on the 
table as possible : a tactic that is likely 
to infuriate the French and bog down 
the meeting in detail. The latest piece 
of commis.sion jostling is its proposal 
that research and development should 
come under the EEC’s authority (a 
point on A^hich the Treaty of Rome 
is silent) with a provisional budget of 
£5om a year for the next three years. 

Apart from wiping the dust off an 
earlier commission document of 
November, 1970, which has remained 


untouched, there is an immediate 
practical reason for bringing up the 
community’s role in R&D now: a! 
decision must be taken before the end 
of the year on the future of the 
Euratom joint research centre. Since 
Euratom was merged into the EEC 
in 1967, the Six have been unable to 
agree on what sort of research pro¬ 
gramme it should be following, and 
development has been jogging along 
on an ad hoc basis from year to year. 

Last December the ministers were 
able to suggest that the joint research 
centre should concentrate on funda¬ 
mental and public service research, 
leaving the development of nuclear 
reactors to private industry. Thcr 
commission has now agreed to cut 
back about 400 research jobs at the 
centre if it can win in return a more 
comprehensive EEC science pro¬ 
gramme. Signor Altiero SjDinelli, the 
commissioner responsible for science, 
ha.s warned the Six that if its proposals 
arc rejected, the commission will throw 
the problem back into the political 
arena. The staff from Ispra, the biggest 
and most vulnerable of the EEC 
research establishments, went on strike 
last week against the. proposals. 

The British (Government will look 
at the commission’s proposals in the 
light of the review of national researcli 
programmes being carried out at borne 
by Lord Rothschild, which means that, 
together with the French, it will try to 
stop the commission dabbling in 
science. The Secretary of State for 
Trade and Industry, Mr John Davies, 
emphasised in Brussels lasi^ week the 
British preference for concrete project.s 
based on real and identified requests 
from users, whether from industry, 
agriculture or government, rather tlian 
a broad European R&D programme. 
He also made clear that the Briti.sh 
Government had little interest in Eura- 
tom’s future. Only a comprehensive 
community {>olicy for’ energy, includ¬ 
ing oil and natural gas, is likely to fir/^ 
much appeal outside Brussels. 


Key indicators: world commodity prices 

Cottoning on 

Prospects of a good cotton crop in 
the United States and 'Russia will 
send world prices slidiing from their 
highest level since the war. The 
Liverpool cotton index, at 35 cents 
a lb. was already 12 per cent down on 
its recent peak because India's and 
Pakistan's cotton harvests were better 
than e)tpected. If the larger crops of 
the northern hemisphere now come up 
to forecast, prices wilt fall far further. 


Index Percentage 

1963»100 change on 

June June one one 

14 21 month year 

All rteim 130.7 129.8* - 0.3 + 0 6 

Food 144.1 142.2* - 0.2 + 0 ‘ 

Fibres 105.0 104.8* + 2.2 +24.3 

Menis 176.2 17B.6 

Miso 


_ _ - 2.2 - 7.9 

118.0 116.4* - 2.7 + 8.6 


^provisfonal 
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In Buenos Aires, Aigmtina. 

A great new Sheraton Hotel opens 
this month. 

The largest and newest hotel in Argentina. 

The Buenos Aires-Slieraton makes it happen right in the heart of this 
sophisticated South American city. Close to all the museums, 
theatres andmafor government facilities, and the longest shopping 
mall in the world, famous Florida Street 

800 comfortable air conditioned guest rooms all with private 
baths. Outdoor pool and tennis courts. Health club and sauna. Dine 
inour specialits lestaurant. Then make a great evening happen m the 
discotheque or in the rooftop bar and lounge with a commanding 
view of the city. 

For reservations at the great new Buenos Aires-Sheraton or any 
Sheraton in the world, in the United Kingdom, ask operator for 
Freefone 2067. 

Or have your travel agent call for you. 


Bumos AlresHSheratai Hold 

RATON HOTELS AND MOTOR INNS A WORlOWIDL SERVICE Of IW 
SAN MARTIN l/'PS BUFNOS AmS ARGfNIlNA 




Ibkai is Ae ofJq>an. 



When you get acquainted with Tokai 
Bank, you'll necessarily become acquami 
ed with Japan's Tokaido Megalopoii'' 
That's where Tokai Bank maintains the 
lion's share of its over 200 domestic offiro 
The Tokaido megalopolis in the heart of 
Japan, with Tokyo on the northern end unci 
Osaka on the south, is an industrfal/hnan 
cial/shipping region unparalleled in any 
other country It is as if New York, Pitt^^ 
burgh, Chicago, Detroit, Birmingham and 
Southern California were all located within 
400 miles of each other 
Not only did Tokai Bank get Its name 
from the Tokaido region, it's also wheie 
we get our capital We arc most active m 
the most active part of Japan. 

Which IS a fine thing for you to remem 
ber the next time you have dealings m 
Japan. We know Tokaido like no other 
bank Which means we know Japanc'^c 
business like no other bank. 


4 IITQKA 1 BANK 

i j b H mmmumCHtnm m i n ittmm UMiMB c t 

m w mBN TATiVB orf»ci a ftwnwain fa 

Jtm ^ - 

0>i8r W BM8ii il w<<8T«h»».CS8 M >« a >ili8ri M r 8 Hlw«wJNi8ii.>IW>y»i«i lliKAmiM»aBiMw»v 
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Six per cent had been 
discounted 


On Thursday Bank rate was raised 
from 5% to r)%, but the market 
icmaincd curiously cairn. Perhaps one 
reason was that tlie display system 
kept breaking down, so that no one 
knew what the latest prices were. 
Another was that (|uite a number of 
people had deserted their trading 
posts for the rival attractions of Ascot 
.ind the IVst Matcli. I'alk aliout a 
jrossible sterling devaluation and 
accelerating inflation has kept buyers 
;»way, but it has not yet caused sellers 
to come forth. On extremely light trad¬ 
ing, the Financial 'rimes industrial 
ordinary index fell * 2/2 points on the 
(lav to 491.7. Leading stocks were 
marked down a few pencp on the Bank 
ate news, hut the general attitude was 
that the change was expected. Since 
the beginning of the year, the yield in 
the gilt-edged market on shorts (under 
five years) has ('ontinuously edged up 
iiom the 20-6.20^0 range to 3.60- 
ft.40%. The hike in Bank rate sitnpl> 
lollowed this rise in market rates. All 
of it, and a hit more, had already been 
discounted. 

Money supply is still roaring ahead, 
•«i an annual rate of 23% in the three 


month.s to mid-May. Obviously, there 
would be a .sharji .setback to both 
e(]uities and gilts if the rise in Bank 
rate meant that the authorities were 
going deliberately to tighten idic jmrse- 
strings at last. But most people think 
that this is unlikeK. 

British Petroleum 


Mostest, firstest 

On the day that Hank rate went up, 
British Petroleum announced that it 
has arranged to borrow £3()om to 
finance almost the entire estimated 
c:ost of developing its Forties Field in 
the North Sea. Fhis is the largest 
amount of money ever raised in one go 
by a company in this country. More 
significantly, for the first time in 
Britain the American technique of 
“ production financing is being used. 
The cash will lie repaid out of the 
flow of revenues when the fields go 
into production at the end of 1974. If 
all goes well, the loans should be jiaid 
off by 1982. If, for an\ rea.son, the 


flow of revenue slows, then so will 
repayments. 'The money will be drawn 
on a.s required, and tiic interest rate 
will he an uncjisclosed amount above 
the London and New York interbank 
rates. BP estimates that only fio% of 
the oil revenues will be needed for 
servicing the debt. This implies that it 
is expecting gross revenues of £boom. 
What that means in terms of net 
jirofits is anyone's guess. 1’he market 
respruided to the news by doing no 
more than keep BP’s price unchanged 
at ')i6p. 

I'he banks concerned, who are putt¬ 
ing up the cash, are being led by a 
unique troika of Lawird Brothers, 
National Westminster (the London 
clearing hank) and Morgan Cruaranty 
Trust of New York. 


Wall Street 

Cool summer 

New York 

A cautious Wall Street continues 
to defy the prophets. Despite the 
expectation that the next few 
weeks .diould see an outpour¬ 
ing of favourafde second quarter 
company earnings as the economic 
recovery continues, and new- hints this 
week of Vietnam peace, the Dow Jones 
industrial average has edged up only 
slightly. Its 931.61 at mid-week was 
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back again to its level of early June, 
but still 2 per cent off its May 26tb 
high this year—and still 4^ per cent 
off its all-time record reached over 
six years ago, in February, 1966. 

What is worrying investors? They 
say inflation : Americans get neurotic 
when their consumer price index goes 
lip, as it did last month, by 0.3 per 
cent, modest by most other standards. 
They are concerned over Vietnam 
(when hopes are not fluttering as this 
week), Senator McGovern’s soak-the- 
rich views on taxation, the failure of 
mutual funds to attract fresh money 
—and, right now, the spectre of a pos¬ 
sible furdber devaluation of the pound 
that could lead to a new bout of inter¬ 
national monetary instability. The 
market has also watched with some 
misgivings as domestic interest rates 
—short range and longer-term— 
have started to creep up again. This 
firming of rates reflects both the econ¬ 
omic pick-up and the fact that the 
monetary authorities have grown just 
a bit more stingy with the supply of 
funds. Tighter money has a cooling 
effect on the market’s ardour. 

Investors* wariness is evident in their 
avoidance of stocks such as machinery 
and steels, at the very time when such 
cyclical shares should be benefiting 
from economic expansion. Instead, 
they continue to be attracted to the 
growth glamour stocks. Leading the 
pack among the glamours this past 
week was Polaroid, which early in the 
week netted a gain of something over 
six points to $131 on the strength of a 
report in Time magazine on its latest 
forthcoming instant camera, the SX- 
70. Other glamours posting strong 
advances were Avon Products and 
Schlumbciger* On the other hand, real 
estate investments trusts (REITS) 
were hard hit following a report that 
the Federal Reserve Board is planning 


a broad inquiry into possible conflicts 
of interest involved in bank sponsor¬ 
ship of such companies. The Fed denied 
that it had anything so all-embracing 
in mind, but REITS stayed soft. 

Beer _ 

Spinners and 
winners 

Ascot lasts only a week, but the battle 
between Watney Mann and Grand 
Metropolitan Hotels will have 
been 16 times as long as that by its 
scheduled close on June 30th. The 
result should be a victoty for 
Watney—^but until the institutions 
have shown their hands, which will 
be kept firmly up their sleeves until the 
last hour, no one can be certain. At a 
GMH share price of 240P, the bid 
is now worth £435m. That is a great 
prop to the Watney share price at 
247P, now far above what it would 
have reached under its own steam. 
Since Mr Maxwell Joseph and his 
powerful friends are still buying 
Watney shares in the market (and 
their own GMH shares too), the 
innocent bystanding shareholder 
should now take the opportunity of 
selling out of both companies. Unlike 
Ascot he can delay his betting until 
the best horse has won, and then go 
back to the paddock for a second look 
after the race is over. 

It is not only takeover battles that 
are keeping brewers among the 
strongest .section of the stock exchange. 
Allied Breweries* half-term results 
show a jump in pre-tax profits of 
22%. But the market should perhaps 
regard a fizz of this kind with 
increasing political caution. Most of 
the industry’s spectacular results have 


Key indicators 
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Stock price indices 


Percentage change on I 



June 

1972 

one 

one 

one record 



21 

high 

low 

week 

month 

year high 

London quietly 

London 

493.9 

543.6 

470.4 

- 2.4 

- 7,3 

+32.7 - 9.1 

New York 961.6 

971.3 

889.2 

■f 0.6 

- 1.4 

-f 6.2 - 4.4 

drifting, little 
moved by the rise 




Canada 

218.5 

220.2 

187.6 

— 

+ T.9 

+19.4 - 0.8 

in Bank rate but 

Australia 

632.7 

632.7 

490.1 

+ 1.5 

+ 7.6 

4-28.8 “ 4.6 

overshadowed by 

Japan 

279.4 

279.4 

199.9 

+ 3.3 

'+ 8.0 

+41.8 - 

currency doubts. 

H'kong 

432.8 

450.3 

324.0 

-h 2.1 

+ 8.0 

+60.6 - 3.9 

Wall Street's 

Belgium 

110.4 

110.9 

96.9 

- 0.3 

+ 0.5 

+ 7.2 - OJ 

modest recovery 

France 

82.4 

85.7 

67.6 

- 1.4 

- 0.1 

+ 6.6 - 4.3 

looked insecure 

Germany 

114.2 

119.3 

97.1 

— 

- 3,3 

+10.6 -24.4 

by Thursday. 

Holland 

148.4 

148.4 

105.4 

+ 1.9 

^ 5,0 

+19.8 

Japan the record- 

ftaly 

47,9 

49.7 

43.9 

+ 3.9 

- 2.0 

- 6JS -88.9 

breaker yet again. 

Sweden 

332.8 

3509 

308.7 

- 0.7 

- 2.2 

+13,7 -11.4 
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come from pushing up retail prices 
since the Tories removed alL controls 
on beer in 1970. A new round of 
price increases is now tikely this 
autumn. As Mr James Prior, the 
Minister of Agriculture, is coming 
under heavy pressure to stem rising 
food prices (and beer is given twice 
the weighting of beef in the cost of 
living index), there is a risk that the 
brewers will be asked or forced to hold 
their prices down. How badly this could 
affect prices is seen from the Arthur' 
Guinness results. Half-year profits with 
only two weeks of an extra ip on the 
pint were only marginally up. A full 
year of the new price should bring in 
£2.5m. 


Courtaulds and tax _ 

Thus far—no 
farther 

In a little noticed clause tacked on to 
the Finance Bill, the Government 
proposing to stamp out the property- 
shuffle tax manoeuvre recently usefl 
to good effect by Courtaulds. Luckilv 
for Lord Kearton, the section will not 
be retrospective. 

The trick was to use three companies 
in a group to make transactions in the 
group’s industrial buildings. The effect 
is to concentrate the buildings’ writing- 
off allowances into one year instead 
of over their lifetime. Company A 
owns the building and leases it over 
a long period (say 999 years) to 
company B. A then has the right to a 
flow of lease payments for 999 years 
and the right to full possession of the 
building at the end of the period - 
the so-called reversionary right. This 
right is virtually worthless. 

The tax rules say that if the 
reversionary right is sold to company C 




What can your banker tell you about 
industrial expansion in Hong Kong? 


Can he tell you how the labor market is affected 
by the industrial expansion? Can he explain the 
need for Hong Kong’s switch from entrepdt trader 
to industrial exporter of electronics, plastics, and 
optical goods^ Can he tell you how this diversifi¬ 
cation will influence its trade balance^ How it will 
affect Its domestic economic growth? And exter¬ 
nal payment position? 

AChaseman can 

Can your banker tell you how regionalism 
could spur intra area cooperation? How it could 
expand the effective market area? The integration 
of the financial markets? Can he tell you how it 
will affect your company? 

AChaseman can 

Chase Manhattan's huge worldwide network 
of branches, associated banks and representative 
offices reacts quickly to unexpected political and 
economic events Our special analysts often an 
ticipate these cnanges They understand what 
consequencestnese events can have on your inter 
national business They carefully evaluate alterna 
tive coL'ises of action for you to follow And our 


sophisticated communications network loses lit¬ 
tle lime executing your decisions 

When you want to do business on a multi 
national scale in the Far East—or anywhere else 
in the world—speak to Chase first. 

ChaM Natwork Pacific: 

Offices in GUAM, HONG KONG, INDIA, INDO 
NESIA, JAPAN. KOREA, MALAYSIA, SINGAPORE, 
TAIWAN, THAILAND. VIETNAM Affiliated Corpo 
rations AUSTRALIA, Chase- NBA Group Ltd , 
NEW ZEALAND Chase-N B A New Zealand 
Group Limited 

You have a friend at 

THE CHASE MANHATTAN BANK Ip 

IChdwM nhattan Plara New^ork NY 1001r D I C 
f HASf MANHAHAN INTERNATIONAL BANKING (ORPORATION 
800 Wilshirp Boulevard LosAngelfs Calilornia 90017 



Every year we Ve making the world a little smallei: 


We're now helping nearly 1,500 airlines and shipping 
companies shrink travel time around the world: 

Chevron aviation fuels, plu> advanced new oils, 
gie::ses and liigii-pcrforinance hydraulic fluids are 
incieasing airhne safely, and helping aircraft fly 
more hours to reduce operating costs. 

Special ClievMon marine lubrication and fueling 
pu'gr uns are helping ships go further between 


overhauls and reducing turnaround time in port. 

Our service nctwoik provides laboratory analysis 
of customers' fuels and lubricants nearly anywhere in 
the world. And there's more. 

For further information on Chevron International 
and our services to airlines and shipping, 
write to Chevron International Oil Company, 

San Francisco, California 94105 USA. 

Cheiron 



Chevron International Oil Company 
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Warning to brokers 

Kuala Lumpur 


A fi^m of stockbrokers in Singapore 
has' been found guilty of committing 
a criminal offence by advising a client 
to buy shares in a company that turned 
out to be worthless. Since the preven¬ 
tion of fraud provisions here are 
similar to those in Britain, the case 
may have a moral for British stock¬ 
brokers and professional advisers, too. 

The stockbrokers, Fraser and 
Company, and one director were found 
guilty of having made reckless slate- 
ments in connection with the share? of 
Singapore Traction Company -a lead¬ 
ing bus company—and of inducing 
clients to buy shares in it. They were 
fined £5,000, even though no 
dishonesty was involved. 

Fraser sent out a circular to 3,000 
people last No\'ember, saying that, 
although S"FC was in difficulties, the 
value (»f the bus depots was £2.8m— 
giving the shares a net asset value of 
against the share price of Ht) 
cents (to which it had risen from 30 
cents over the preceding weeks). 
Within lunns Fraser had to issue a 
c<»rreriion. STC had only nine acres 
of land, and not 25 acres as J'raser 


thought. F'urther, Fraser had extra- 
isolated the latest value by a rough 
rulc-of-thumb multiplier for Singapore 
land values without realising that the 
initial valuation had itself been based 
f>n development value rather than cost. 
In the view of the judge, inadequate 
efforts had been made to check the 
facts. 

The other point at issue was to 
establish that the plaintiff, Mi Shen 
Yuan Pai, a rich Brunei engineer, had 
been “ induced ” to buy the shares. 
The defence claimed that when some- 
on<‘ wants to buy shares—and Mr 
Shen often wanted to—then he cannot 
be said to have been induced to buy 
a certain share. And, anyway, Mr 
Shen had given Fra.scr a fair amount 
of discretion over what to buy for him. 
But the judge reckoned that if Mr 
Shen went in tn talk about his account 
and came out having ordered SFCl 
-sliares, then he had indeed been 
induced to buy them. STC .shares are 
no longer qiioti'd on the Singapore 
and Malaysian stock exchanges, having 
fallen to 6 cents before being 
suspended 


also in the group) the difference 
letween the .sale yjiice and the 
inwritten-do\vn cost of the building 
s a cai)ital los.s. 'Fhis can be set 
gainst profit for tax purpos':s, thus 
Mowing the company to get the 
v'hole depreciation of the building 
rnrnediately instead of at 4% a year. 

The anomaly is that the main asset 
hal A created by making llu* lea.se 
^as not tlic reversionary right, but 
he right to the income. If the value 
►f this were to be counted as a capital 
ain, it would exactly cancel out the 
>ss on the sale of tfie reversionary 
ight, making the whole device useless. 

he skill of Courtaulds and the otliers 
vas in devising a legal form for the 
ransaction that avoided thi.s and other 
[angers. Rather than sniping at these 
arious legal forms specifically—a 
iseless procedure because the avoiders 
Iways keep one jump ahead—the 
hjvernrnent has adopted a broader 
•rush approach by saying that all tax 
dvantages arising from subtle trans- 
ctions in industrial buildings between 
ompanics in a group be removed. 

Ihe unused part of these allowances 
normal capital allowances, 
f)gether with those on future invest- 
nents, will keep Courtaulds’s effective 
rate below the full rate for some 
ears. It has £29^111 of capita! 


allowances to carry forward, and 
£28111 of tax provided for but not paid 
in the lax f^quaii.sation account. 
Bccau.se this account is only there as a 
precaution against years when an 
above-normal tax rate ha.s to be paid, 
no further contribution to it has been 
made. So those analysts who arc 
notionally subjecting the profit to a 
full tax charge to derive a p/e of 19 
are being over-cautious. At 153P the 
p/c is in a much more rea.sonable range 
of IS-15. 

What did they 
know about ITT? 

New York 

Poor old International Telephone and 
Telegraph is having a roman candle 
of a year. One of the briefer outbursts 
has been on insider trading. On June 
16th, ITT and two of its senior officers 
were charged by the Securities and 
Exchange Commission with selling 
shares while allegedly privy to inside 
information about the impending 
settlement of the anti-trust case (the 
one that went all the way up to Mr 
Kleindienst, who forgot and then 
remembered about it at the Senate 
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hearings into the matter). ITT had 
loudly proclaimed its intention to fight 
the anti-trust suit. But it signed a 
consent decree to get rid of $i billion 
of assets rather than part with its cash- 
rich Hartford Fire Insurance subsidiary, 
and the share price slumped $7 on 
the news. The SEC often insists that 
those who have profited from insider 
knowledge should pay over the benefits 
—hut when the case was settled, on 
Wcdne.sday, all the defendants had to 
do was accept an injunction forbidding 
them from being naughty again, which 
they did while denying that they had 
been naughty in the first place. How¬ 
ever, there arc 10 private suits for 
damages still waiting in the wings. 

I'he other matter raised, and settled, 
at the .same time was the one involving 
the prestigious investment bank of 
Lazard Freres and Mediobanca, the 
Italian bank. They were accused, with 
ITT, of not disclosing details of the 
negotiations with the Justice Depart¬ 
ment at the time they made a distribu¬ 
tion of ITT shares. Again the 
defendants do not reckon to have 
broken a highly technical law, but the 
SEC believes it has estai>lished the prin¬ 
ciple that details of such negotiations 
are to be included in the prospectus of 
a company. 

A certain amount of dust has thus 
risen up to cloud Lazard Freres, newly 
ensconced in its chic mid town quarters 
at One Rockefeller Plaza, far from the 
dowdy old offices in Wall Street, and 
the whole issue of insider dealing and 
conflicts of interest is clouding it too. 
Lazard lias been accu.sed,by an aide 
of Mr Ralph Nader of selling wads of 
ITT stock before the anti-trust settle¬ 
ment was announced. If ."O what did 
the inve.stment banking side know ? 
Should it have passed the knowledge 
on to the brokerage side ? 

At least the SEC is genuinely 
worried about insider dealing. In 
Britain few people are. No one 
knows how much insider trading 
goes on. The kind of “ my cousin in 
X tells me . . pub talk is likely to 
be as wrong as it is unimportant, but 
a great many people do have access 
to privileged information about com¬ 
panies that could be turned to profit 
on the stock market. Such misuse of 
confidentiality is clearly unethical, but 
it is not illegal: a recent report by 
Justice*, however, proposes a radical 
change in the law to make it so. 

The proposal is that those who have 
sold .«hare.s to an insider should have 
t he sam e rights of action as in cases 

* a 5 p from justice, 12 ,Crane Gouit, 

Street, London, BO4, , , : * 
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of deliberate non-disclosure of material 
information, such as a car buyer has 
against a dealer who paints over the 
cracks in the chassis. Further, certain 
kinds of share deals—like short sales 
or qutek in-and-out transactions— 
should be forbidden to insiders, on the 
ground that this is almost bound to 
be a speculation on the market reaction 
to a piece of news. And all dealings 
by insiders would be a criminal offence 
if they are in possession of information 
which would substantially affect the 
share price if generally known. 

The objection to bringing the law 
into this area of morality is that 
insider dealings would be hard to 
police, especially as the report wants 
a very wide definition of insider, and 
that it would be difficult to assess what 

t isider information was capable of 
aving a big effect on the share price. 
And the serious insiders would cover 
their tracks by using the nominee ser¬ 
vices of a foreign bank. However, in 
spite of all the objections, the American 
experience shows that the law should 
be there to deal with the few who 
abuse their position (and are caught) 
pour encourager les autres. 


Not for olebs 


F. Hoffman-La Roche of Basic is 
believed to he the largest pharma¬ 
ceutical company in the world. Nobody 
IS t|uile sure because it pursues its 
affairs, and hides its figures, with 
IcgecKlary secrecy. It last went to the 
capital market in 1920 and there is no 
prospect of it going again in the fore¬ 
seeable future. It publishes no turnover 
figures whatever. 'Fhc net profit figures, 
which il does jjnxluce once a year, are 
meaningless. Fhe company has repaid 
the out stand mg value of its shares, so 
fhe\ are not leal shares anyway. 



The company recently announced an 
unchanged Swiss FrfjOO dividend, and 
a net profit increased to £6.6m from 
£6m in 1970, Real profits even of the 
parent company are probably 15 times 
the figure given. Some analysts estimate 
true earnings per share for the current 
year at around Swiss Fr 12,000, about 
15% higher than last year. The stock 
market quotation for the “ bons de 
joijis.sance which the company issues 
—not quite the same as shares, and 
without voting rights—is about Swiss 
Fr222,400, or £22,000. This makes 
them the highest-priced share.s in the 
world. Despite (or perhaps because of) 
this, analysts will recommend the shares 
as a good buy any day, but instances 
of them actually changing hands are 
comparatively few\ The market in 
Hoffroche is really to he found in the 
“ baby ” shares; they are a tenth part 
of the “ bon.s de jouissance,” and are 
traded at a tenth of the price of father. 
If you liave over £2,000 to spare for 
a gilded pig completely obscured in a 
poke, it might be worth buying one. 


Offshore funds 


lOS casts fainter 


shadows 


For the third year running lOS’s 
auditors have declined to approve its 
exceedingly bleak accounts. They cite 
the unknown quantity of contingent 
liabilities. The company has eight 
major legal actions in train in the 
United Slates and Canada plus others 
in Switzerland ; the American Treasury 
alone is after $75m from lOS and 
its ex-king, Mr Bcrnie Cornfeld. The 
accounts show that lOS’s current liabil¬ 
ities were $i7m at the end of 
December—more than double current 
assets of $8.2m. Shareholders’ equity 
has collapsed from nearly $ioom in 
the company’s heyday to $14.4111— 
below' the par value of the shares. A 
block of 18,200 preferred shares was 
sold last week in Switzerland for the 
equivalent of one cent a share. 

lOS’s losses in 1971 were naturally 
down from the almost incredible 
$6o.3m in 1970 to $ 10.5m, but less 
tlian half the income was in hard cash. 
The current president, Mr Milton 
Meissner, said that an irreducible core 
of operating costs could be reached 
soon. True, a lot of income-earning 
assets were removed from the picture 
last year. Most of the banking assets 
were .spun off into one Bahamian 
holding company, International 
Bancorp, and a mixed bag of insurance, 


real estate and other assets went into 
another, Value Capital. Shares in both 
were distributed to shareholders aS 
dividends. 

Shareholders in USIF, Real Estate 
must be thanking their lucky stars that 
they have been so successfully rescued 
from the brink of disaster. The luck 
was that Gramco, the management 
company, had chosen the Trust Cor¬ 
poration of Bahamas as the custodian 
trustee for the fund. The trustees have 
done their job well, with the help of 
Lehman Bros, the New York invest¬ 
ment bank. Gramco has been booted 
out and the managers are now the 
Arlen Realty and Development 
Corporation, the largest preJperi^' 
developer in the United States. Vickers 
da Costa, the London stockbrokers, is 
so impressed with the changes that, 
il recommends purchase of USIF, Real 
Estate at current prices. 

Offshore funds are gaining a new 
lease of life as the shadow of lOS 
recedes. Quite a few new funds have 
emerged in the last month or so—no 
fewer than seven from one group, 
Barclay trust Frontier Management, 
which is jointly owned by Barclays 
Bank and stockbrokers Joseph Sebag. 
Most of the new funds are not gener¬ 
alists, but are being produced in 
response to a specific investor demand. 

A good example is Ivory' and Sime's 
new Viking Resources International 
fund ; it has been launched because 
European investors were attracted by 
the North Sea specialisation of the 
group’s Viking Resources investment 
trust launched in March. Ironicalh, 
the prospect of just this sort of Euro¬ 
pean interest in British investment 
management played an important part 
in bringing reform of the capital gains 
tax rules for British-based trusts in 
the budget. This substantially reduced 
the advantage of offshore funds, but 
the Europeans want a special VikiJig 
to avoid investing in sterling. 

The innovating Anchor Gilt-Edged 
fund provides a tax-free way for 
foreigners to buy a managed fixed- 
interest fund. It is based in Jersey, 
which is becoming increasingly impor¬ 
tant as a European offshore haven. 
Triumph Investment Trust has based 
its new Triumph Oceanic Inter¬ 
national in Jersey, while Barclaytrusi 
has gone the whole hog with special 
trusts for Guernsey and Jersey 
residents feeding a third fund for the 
wider market. Barclays manag®' 
around £i billion of investment porj* 
folios, and reckons that offshore funds 
arc a good way to get some 
international diversification for them 
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These securities were offered and sold outs/de the United States. This announcement appears as a matter of record. 
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^25,000,000 

Carrier International Finance N. V. 

8% Guaranteed Debentures due 1987 

Unconditionally Guaranteed as to Payment of Principal, 

Premium, if any, Interest and Sinking Fund by 


Carrier Corporation 


Kri»fiitb«nk S.A. Luxcmbourgeoice 


Merrill Lynrh, Pierce, Fenner & Smith 

flerurlittfit imUorwriter 


Union Bank of Switzerland (Underwriter!) 

lilmitfti 


The Nomura Securitiea Co., Ltd. 


Algemene Bank Nederland N.V. 
Arnhold and $. Bleichroeder, Inc. 


American Express Securities S.A. Amsterdam-Rotterdam Bank N.V. Andresens Bank A/S 

Banca Commerciale Italiana 


Associated Japanese Bank (International) 

MxniWii 


Julius Baer International 

l.lmllfd 

Banca Naiionalc del Lavoro Banca Provinciale Lombards S.p.A. Banco di Roma/Commercbank AG/CrMit Lyonnais Bankers Trust International 

Ijtmllcd 

Bankhaus 1. D. Ilerstatt 

I KoniinanilltKVBi'liiichari t<ur akt*vn 


Bank Mees & Hope NV Banque Ameribas Banque Blyth Banque de Bruxelles S.A. 

Banque Francaise du Commerce Exterieur Banque G^n&ale du Luxembourg S.A. Banque de ITndochine Banque Internationale a Luxembourg S.A. 
Banque Lambeii S.C.S. Banque Nationale de Paris Banque de Neuflize, Schlumberger, Mallet Banque de Paris et des Pays^Bas 

Banque Populaire Suisse (Underwriters) S.A. Banque Rothschild Banque de Suez et de TUnion des Mines Banque de TUnion Europ^nne 
Banque de I'Union Pariaienne Banque Worms Barclays Bank International Baring Brothers & Co., Bayerische Vereinsbank Bergens Privatbank 

l.lmttod LImItod 

Berliner Handels-Gesellschaft*Frankfurter Bank Brown Harriman International Ltd. Brown Shipley & Co. Capitallin Internazionale S.p.A. 

l.imiwd 

Cazenove k Co. 'Xa Centra^e” Finanziaria Generale S.p.A. Charterhouse Japhet Christiania Bank og Kreditkasse Colegrave & Co. 

Unrilti^d 

Credit Commercial de France Crkdit Gkn^ral de Belgique S.A. de Banque Crkdit Industriel d*Alsace & de Lorraine Credit Industriel et Commercial 
Credit Suisse (Bahamas) Credito Italiano The Daiwa Securities Co. America, Inc. Den Danske Landmandsbank Richard Daus & Co. Delbriick k Co. 

minuted njiiikWrs 

vurmnlu Hwiik W. P*U)r(,»n 


Deutsche Girozentrale Deutsche Kommunalbank 


Dewaay, Cortrriendt International S.A. 


Dresdner Bank 


Deutsche Bank 

AktlvnKvMlIsrhiifi 

Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. Eurocapital S.X, Fellesbanken A/S Fidi-Milano S.p.A. The First Boston Corporation Antony Gibbs k Sons 

inrarpurattfd KtnuiBlarlA italiana Umitad 

<11 InvvHtlinentI 

Girozentrale und Bank der osterreichischen Sparkassen Goldman Sachs International Corp. Gutzwiller, Kurs, Bungener Securities Hambros Bank 

Aktl«nir«‘HrllMchaft Mroltwl Llmltad 

Handelsbank in Zurich (Overseas) Hill Samuel & Co. ‘ Invest' Sviluppo e Gestione Investiroenti Mobiliari S.p.A. Israel-British Bank (London) Limited 

Limited Limited 

Keyser Ullmann Kidder, Peabody & Co. Kjobenhavns Handelsbank Kleinwort, Benson Kreditbank N.V. Kuhn, Loeb k Co. International 

Llmlteil inforporalwl 

Laaard Brothers k Co., Lazard Fr^res k Cie Lehman Brothers Lloyds k Bolsa International Bank London Multinational Bank (Underwriters) 

Limitvd InewporttWrt l.lmitiMl MintUrfI 

Manufacturers Hanover Merck, Finch k Co. Merrill Lynch, Royal Securities B. Metzler seel. Sohn k Co. Samuel MonUgu k Co. 

LlmiWd wmitaij Wraltwl 

Morgan Grenfell k Co. National Westminster Bank Ltd. Nederlandse Creditbank N.V. 


Morgan & Cie International S.A. 

Noderlandsche Middenstandsbank N.V. New York Hanseatic International Ltd. The Nikko SecuriHes Co. Den norske Creditbank 

InUffTIEttMAl» inc* 

Sal Oonenheim Ir k Cie. Orion Bank Peterbroeck, Van Campenhout Securities S.A. Pictet International Pierson, Heldring k Pierson 

^ Llinitod LIralWd 

Pri**llMiikMiKidMnh,tii N.M.Rotli»cjjld*S««i Rowe&Pihnin Siifi Stcuri tiw I nto rnitwiMl J. Henry Schr|i^W»«*C.. 

SinicraFriMlIaiHlcr Skendinewiki EnduMe Beiiken Smitli, Bemey ft Ce. SmiM Cteftrite SwiM GfaCrele de Btoque S.A. 

Umitna InwrpdMUia 

Sirean TurnbaUftCo. Seeiuke Hend.ld>enke« Swiee Beiik Cwporilios (OrereM*) C. G. TriiAeue ft Buikherdt Vereinebenkin Htmburi 
M. M. Warbur^Brindtmann, WirU k Co. S. G. Wybuit k Co. Westdeutsche Undoabank Girozentrale Western America^uk (Europe) 
White, Weld k Co. Williams, Glyn k Co. The Tamaichi Seeuritms Company of Now York, Inc. 
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Legal headquarters ; Palermo, Sicily, 
216, via Mariano Stabile 

Executive offices : San Donato 
Milanese (Milan, Italy) 

Capital: 113,500,000,000 lire 

Register Tribunal of Palermo n. 10454 

THE ANIC ANNUAL REPORT FOR 
1971 


At the reiTUlar ntock holders' 
mcetlni; on April 1*7. 1972, the 1971 
Annual Report and Balance Sheet of 
ANIC S.p.A , a company ot the KNI 
Group, were approved, with a no 
profit and no loss balance after 
drawing 10.174.721.710 lire from (he 
Fondo Investlmcnti nel Mez 2 oglO'*no 
(Fund tor Investment in Southern 
Italy). 

The Annual Report cmphaaized 
the fact that operations were 
aubstantially effected by the adverse 
general economic situation to which 
prolonged abstentions from work 
caused by union agitation were 
added These phenomena caused 
contraction in the growth of pro¬ 
ductive and commercial operations 
In spite of efforts to keep negative 
effects within hounds Investment 
outlays in various sectors for im¬ 
proving products to meet the in¬ 
creasing exigencies of the market, 
and for updating plants with the 
most advanced technological pro- 
Ctts»i.'s. were of little avail In Im¬ 
proving the generally unRaiisfactory 
results of 1971 

On one hand sales reached 
180,000 million (more than 9% 
higher than 1970) but on the other, 
the principal operating costs 
Increased considerably. In parti¬ 
cular. the cost of employment 
ros^ 29% (lO'/o for increase in per¬ 
sonnel and 19% for higher pay) In 
addition there were losses in pro¬ 
ductive potential due to delays In 
deliveries of equipment and 
materials lor new plant and 
because of work stoppages (esti¬ 
mated at about ll.OOO million lire). 
Therefore to make possible a 
writeoff of 21.000 million lire for 
depreciation the amount of 10,175 
million was drawn from the Fund 
for Investments in the " Mezzo- 
glorno ” 

Although less th.Rn looked for¬ 
ward to from planned new jilant 
completiona scheduled for the year, 
there w.-re inerea.si‘s in production 
of special polymers ( - and 

resins ( i .spt-cially notable 

were the increa.«n s »n hbres pro¬ 
duction (-t8l'';,) dui‘ to expanded 
productive capacity of thi' Pistlcci 
plant, and lo *' inl.scollaneou.4 
chenriicals " ( thanks to the 

opening of new eh tonne, caustic 
soda and dlchloroethant' plants at 
Gela FeTtihzer production increased 
Bllglitlv t r 1%), However, produc¬ 
tion WHR j.nferlor to 1970 lor SBR 
and GI.S synthetic rubbers (-.T*,;,) 
due to absenteeism at the Ravenna 
plant earlv in th.' year and later 
to the necessity for adapting pro- 
ductlon to avaii.ihiuiie'n of rov 
materia l.s Cement production fell 
9% due to the unlavourahle state 
of th. building trade 

The volume of sales of fertilizers 
fell 8%, although the value ol 
billingR remained at about last 
year's level Positive re^iUlt.s were 
Shown for resinr' and special poly¬ 
mers With an inr.reas, in volume 
of efUles (9%) and invoicing (more 


than 5%). Bale.s of libre.s Increased 
and the relative billings 42%. 
High leve.ls were reached in 
chemical product uales (70%j hut 
cement sales were off ll'^f 

In the petroleum sector. the 
amount of crude treated bv the 
Sannazzaro and Gela refineries was 
6% less mainly due to Iuwlt 
demand. 

The total 1971 sales of ANIC. 
the parent company, w'as 166,000 
million lire against 169,000 million 
in 1970. Consolidated ANIC Croup 
sales in Italy reached 226,000 
million against the 210,000 million 
of 1970. Parent company invest¬ 
ments in property plant and equip- 
mv:nt came to 82,000 million lire 
and about 68% of these were in 
the southern " Mezzogiotno " area 
Of this amount 90</fl was in the 
chemical sector and 10*^, in refining 
Total consolidated investments of 
the ANIC Group in Italy were 
139,000 million, equal to more than 
I of the investments of the entlie 
Italian chemical industry. 

In the chemical sector in 1971, 
the caustic aoda-chlonne, dlchloro- 
ethane and pulyprit*ylcne unit.s ai 
Gela went Into operation Work 
was completed for expanding pro¬ 
duction of low density polyethylene 
and also computed was construc¬ 
tion work on the third acrylonitrile 
line. 

At the Ravenna chemical com¬ 
plex, work continued on con.struction 
of the Isoprene and polyisoprene 
units. Work also progressed for 
increasing production of the SDR 
rubber in emulsion plant ard 
mechanical assembling continued 
for the SBK-in-HOiutlon plant. 
Expansion work on the CIS poly- 
butadlenc plant is now in an 
advanced stage. The ABS re.sln 
plant is being expanded Uetailed 
plans have been finished and 
mechanical assembling of thi^ 
mixed C4 hydrogenation unit for 
BHK-ln-so)utlon production con¬ 
tinued. Basic engineering of a 
mixed C4 hydrogenation unit 
began for the butadiene extraction 
plant. The new plant for production 
of polybutadicne latex is now in 
the planning stage. 

At Pistlcci the second polye-ster 
polymerization unit for production 
of continuous filament and top 
went into operation as well as the 
polye.Hter yarn texturization unit 
Equipment assembly has been 
completed tor production of dlcom- 
ponent polyacrylic fibre-. The 
methylacrylate production plant 
went into OTieration last September. 
Detailed plans are now well 
advanced lor the third polyester 
fibre polymerization line and the 
main long-term delivery equipment 
has been ordered. Equipment has 
also been ordered for expansion ol 
tht' polyester yarn draw-twisting 
unit At the end of 1971 
mechanical assembly of equipment 
was being carried out for expand¬ 


ing capacity of two of the three 
acrylic fibre lines. 

At Monte Sant'Angelo, near 
Manfredonla. work has been com¬ 
pleted on various sectlon.s of the 
ammonia plant and start up opera- ■ 
lions have begun. Mechanical 
assemblage on the urea plan<^ has 
been completed. 

In regard to the petroleum 
sector, work was coniplrleil at the 
Sannazzaro refinery on increased 
crude and finished product storage 
capacity. Research and engineer¬ 
ing continued lor a new priiimry^ 
distillation unit and other relative 
units for raising total crude 
capacity to 10 million tons a year i 
At the Gela refinery, a plant for I 
treating gasoline coming from the i 
ethylene steam cracker went Inio j 
opi'ration as did the aromatic ex- , 
traction unit expan.sion j 

Employment by the Company at | 
the end of 1971 totalled 12,4-18 ! 

persons, 1,272 more than in 1970 
At the .Ranie date 1.5,791 persons 
were working for the entire ANIC 
group More than half of thi.s 
employment was m the southern 
Mezzogiorno ” area 
Plans for the future of tradl- i 
tiorial iiclds of production include 
consolidating and rein forcing the I 
Group's primary European position j 
in elastomer capabilities tti rough i 
expansion of SBR and poivbuta- | 
diene rubber capacitLs, initiation i 
of production of polylsoprene and 1 
consolidation of plastic materials 1 
types of elastomer.s In addition, 
consolidatoln of plastic materials 
and fibre capabllltleR wdll be con¬ 
tinued through integration of pre¬ 
sent production with more 
technological! V advanced products 
as demandt d by markets. Also 
planned is the updating of fertilizer 
production processing systems 
The future investment programme 
also contemplates expansion by the 
ANIC group Into production of 
primary and secondary fine 
chemicals such as ; additivo.s and 
aiixtfi.iry product.^ for industrial 
processing (specially for rubbers 
and plastics) iiroducts for use in 
pollution abatement systems, basic 
products for animal feed mixtures. 

Under study arc projects for 
profluclng polyelectrolytes, ammlnes. 
fatty acids, food acidulants, basic 
and coagent compounds for deter¬ 
gents, Many of these T>roducts fit 
into the ENl group programme 
for eliminating polluMon and pro¬ 
tecting the environment. 

In collaboration with BP, ANIC 
1.4 currently settling details for 
building what Is presently to be 
the world's largest (100.000 tons 
a year) synthetic protein plant, to 
be located In ,Sardlnia In the field 
of plastic product fabrleatliig, plants 
are planned for the regions of 
Umbria and S.cily to transform 
about 35,000 tons per year of 
ANIC resfns into consumer articles. 


Victoria University 
of Wellington 

NEW ZEALAND 

Senior Lecturer/ 

Lecturer in 
Economic History 

Applications are invited lor the 
above-mentioned post Teaching 
areas Include modern British 
economic history, New Zealand 
economic history, International 
economic history since abou'^ 
1850, and comparative econ¬ 
omic growth. Wellington offers 
outstanding opportunities lor 
research ot all types in the 
economic history ol New 
Zealand and the Pacific area. 
A generous leave scheme makes 
It entirely possible to continue 
research interests related to 
other areas Photoeraphlc aids 
and computing facilities are 
readily available 

Salary Lecturers--$NZ5S89‘ 
*7149 Senior Li cturers— 
$NZ7278-S85’;g then SNZ8838- 
$93.58 Superannuation available 
on an FSSU l>asis An allow¬ 
ance is made towards travel and 
removal expenses 

Further particulars and appll- 
ratlon procedure available from 
I he Association ol Common¬ 
wealth Universities (Appts). 36 
Onrdon Square, London WCIH 
OPF (Tel 01-387 8572) 

Applications close on 15 August 

m2. 


Discussion Centre 
for the European 
Community 


The Foreign .and Commonwcaitti 
Olhce invites applications for 
two senior posts on the direct¬ 
ing staff of the new European 
thscussioii Centre and of Wilton 
Park at Wislon House. Steyn- 
ing, Sussex 


1 Dircctcr o; rregrammt.^ 

The Director, a ho will be a 
Deputy to The Warden, will 
be re&ponslbh- for the planning 
of conferences and for the 
.'irr.mBeint-nifc .jf particlpa'ion jn 
them The successful candidate 
will have i n-cord of great 
orvanlsing and administrative 
ability ; he will also have 
expert knoM ledge of European 
history. p.'iJitlts, organisation 
and pevsonuliues It would be 
helpful if he spoke or at 
least understood French and 
German. 

li Dtrector of Studies 


The Director, who will be a 
Deputv to the Warden, will be 
responsible as chairman c-^ 
sessions for the sue«*essful 
exerution of each conference 
progTHmira- , he will be involved 
in the chairing of plenary 
sessions and group discussions, 
and in the non-siructtired parts 
of ea^’h conlerrnce The suc¬ 
cessful candidate will have 
pra'-tiral experience of Chair¬ 
manship, and knowledge ot 
politics, economics and inter¬ 
national relations. He must be 
able to understand French and 
German easily and to wa***' 
himself understood in these 
languages. 


Appointment wMuld in the first 
instance be for a tour of duty 
of 2 or 3 vears E’^lating meni- 
bershlp of FSBU can w 
conUnued The full range 
duties will be explained 
interview, fl^lsi *' in the range 
£4922-£8664 according to Quoli' 
ftcatioiM. Applf^atioris to 
Warden, European Dlscusslott 
Centre, Wilton Park. WlBt2,4 
House, SUvning. Sussex-, BN4 
3DZ not later than 7 Julv, 
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APPOINTMENTS 


University of Manchester 

Temporary Lecturer m Economics 

Applloatuns mvU«!(i toi Uie«r puslh, iptKablu ourlnR session 1012-J 
Halary range p a. J;i,tj4i-£3,h52 E’articuLars and applicaUon torms, 
r«9turnable by July Jrd. trom the Registrar, The University. 
Mancticster Ml3 »PU Quote nl . 10C/72/E 



■ 


THE SHIRLEY INSTITUTE, • larga fgictMg 
rwagarch organlaation hat a vacancy for an 

ECONOMIST or 
BUSINESS SCIENTIST 

With a lively mind The ability to contribute to 
and bocome fully involved in muUt discipline 
research projects is essential A knowledge of 
the scope and structure ol the Textile Industry 
would be an advantage. 

Apply : Paraonnal Section, SHIRLEY INSTITUTE, 
Didabury. Manchastar M20 8RX. 




Hertfordshire 
County Council 


CHAIRMAN'S STATEMENT 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE 

Administrative 
Assistant— 

Buildings and Statistics 


Applications invited Irom 
young men or women aged 
under 3& with gooa educational 
background who already have or 
would be interrsted in further¬ 
ing thelT career by studing 
for a qualification either in 
statlstlCA or in social science 
Facilities could be provided 
for training. The duties of the 
post will include work with the 
collection, analysis and pre¬ 
sentation of statistics and 
administration work related to 
the education building pro¬ 
gramme. Salary on grade 
AP.Iiail £1,3»5-£1,«32 with 
starting point reiatect to age. 
experience and ability 


Apply to the County Educa¬ 
tion Officer iRc'f AFS,346), 
County Hall, Hertford, glvina 
details of age, education, ex¬ 
perience and the names of 
two referees bv noth June 


Australian National 
University 


Senior Lecturer/Lecturer 
tn Sociology 


Appllcatioiis are invited for 
appointment i-i a neu po.st 
of Senmr Lecturer or Lectuier 
In Sociology in ihe Faculty of 
Arts The appointee will be 
required lo fake up clutv in 
1973 


Applicants must have qualified 
at the Ph.D. level and should 
be prepared to teach one of 
the core courses in principles, 
theory or methods of sociology 
and to develop advanced work 
in one of the substantive areas 
such as urban ecology, 
demography, medical sociology 
and complex organisation 
Applicants with interests in 
other areas are also welcome 
to apply. 


Salary on appointinent will be 
in accordance w’ith quailfleationa 
and experience within the 
ranges : senior lecturer IA9619 
X i323-~$A11234 per annum ; 
lecturer iA66(M x 1369- 
9A9387 per annum 


The Unlveralty provides reason¬ 
able travel and removal 
expenses and sasletancc with 
housing for an appointee from 
outside Oanberra. Superannua- 
Uon Is on the FBBU pattern 
with supplementary benefits. 
Financia] assistance towards 
study leave It alio available. 

Further information and the 
lorms which should accompany 
au appllOBitton may be obtained 
from the Aasootetlon of &>m- 
uwni^th UnlverslUes (Appts), 
36 Gordon eauare, London 
WOIH OPF (Td : 0I-.W1 

9872 ). 

A^lloatloiu close on 7 August 


^ ARBUTHNOT 
W LATHAM 

Record Profit and Increased Dividend 


Extracts from the Statement made 
by Mr, J. F. Phdeaux OBEr Chairman of 
Arbuthnot Latham Holdings Limited. 

Results 

The group has had a successful year with profits ot 
T527.566 after tax and after transfers to inner 
reserve.s, compared with t'333,681 for last year 
“The main growth has come from the banking 
group, which achieved an increase of 82%. A 
final dividend of 51% on the increased ordinary 
capital is recommended This makes a total 
distribution of 9 35% which compares with the 
equivalent paid last year ot 7 69% 

Loan Capital 

With further expansion in mind, C2i million was 
raised at the end of the year in the form of sterling 
convertible loan stock offered to ordinary share¬ 
holders and of dollar convertible loan notes 
subscribed by The Philadelphia National Bank 
and by Banque Worms. The paid-up capital ot the 
banking subsidiary. Arbuthnot Latham & Co., Ltd. 
has been increased by Cl million, and the dollars 
raised will assist in the expansion of international 
business. 

Banking 

There has been steady progress in the main areas 
of corporate finance, international banking and 
domestic banking, whilst the investment division 
has been helped by the acquisition ot the Abacus 
Unit Trust Management Company and total funds 
under management have increased considerably. 
It IS satisfactory that the Abacus Growth Fund 
and the Abacus Income Fund are among the top 
performers of comparable unit trusts. 


Finance and Overseas 

In this country the group has acquired over 20% 
of Western Credit Holdings Lid and in Australia, 
a rather larger percentage stake in Trade Credits 
Ltd., who specialize in property finance. These 
new investments are complementary to the share¬ 
holding in Hamilton Leasing Ltd. with whom the 
group has been associated for eight years. In 
south east Asia, Chartered Merchant Bankers 
Ltd., Singapore, in whom a 34% stakp is held, 
have made good progress 


Our insurance broking subsidiary, Arbuthnot 
Insurance Services Ltd , was able to report a 
materially higher profit Golding Adam Brothers 
(Insurance Brokers) Ltd has made a marked 
improvement in its trading position 

Trading 

All the five trading subsidiaries reported good 
results for the year and they made useful 
contributions to group profits 


For the future, competition will continue to be 
keen, but there will be fresh opportunities to be 
taker', and we look forward to the coming years 
with confidence 

The Annua! General Meeting wilf be held bt 
37 Queen Street London E.C.4 on Friday 14th 
July, 1972at 12.30p.m, CopiesoitheBepqrtand 
Accounts can be obtained from the Secrete/y, 
37 Queen Street, London EC4B 1BY 



insurance 


Future 
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APPOINTMENTS 


TRADE 

lEALJ ASSOCIATION 
EXECUTIVE £5000 

The Compound Animal Feeding Stuff Manufacturers 
National Association (CAFMNA) seeks an Executive 
Officer/Secretary to be responsible for the administra¬ 
tion of the Association and to assist the Director- 
General in all matters of policy. Preferred age 30-40. 
Salary negotiable up to £5000. Pension. Location 
London. 

The successful candidate must be capable of 
negotiating with public and industrial bodies. He will 
be progressive in outlook and have the ability to create 
opportunities for the industry. A degree or professional 
qualification desirable. Prospect of promotion to 
Director-General within five years. (SC.650). 

Please write briefly and m confidence to the Managing 
Director. Executive Appointments Limited, 78 Wigmore 
Street. London W.1. quoting reference. No identities 
.divulged without permission. j 


CHAIRMAN’S STATEMENT 


University of 
Newcastle 

NKW SOUTH WALES 

Lectureships in Economics 

Applications are invited for 
two positions of Lecturer in the 
Department of Econornlci. 

The Onlversity would particu¬ 
larly welcome applications from 
persons who have special 
inteeeats and university teachlnir 
experience in nne of the* 
following Adds ; 

ECONOMIC HISTORY 
MACROECONOMICS 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 

It IS expected that one of the 
two Hppointments aiU be made 
in the Acid of Economic 
History 

Salary raiute lor the position Is 
SA6,f{i>7-SA9,286 and commenc- 
init nalary will depend on the 
qiialiAcatlons and experience of 
the successful applicant 

Further information regardlns 
the po.s1tlon may be obtained 
from Professor B. L. Johns, 
Head of the Department, In the 
Unlvcrslly The conditions ol 
appointment includlns super¬ 
annuation. study leave, houslna 
srheme, method of application 
and other particulars, may be 
obtained from the Association 
of Comninuwealth Unilvcr.<;ltLes 
(AppLs), 3d Gordon Square, 
London WCIH OPP (Tel : 01- 
387 8572). 

Applications close zn July 1972 


University of the 

Witwatersrand, 

Johannesburg 


GRADUATE SCHOOL OF 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 

Chair of 

Management Accounting 

The incumbent of the post 
will be encouraged to undertake 
a reasonable amount of private 
consultlna work. 

The salary scale is R9R00 x 
300--Rl 2,000 

Pension and medical aid facU- 
i.Ues, and housing subsidy are 
available and a vacation savlnga 
bonus is payable annually in 
terms of Government regula¬ 
tions. 

The successful applicant will be 
required to assume duty as 
soon as possible an a date to 
Iw negotiated 

Intending applicants are advised 
to obtain a copy of the 
inlormahon sheet relating to 
this post from the Registrar, 
University of the Wttwaiers- 
rand, Jan Smuts Avenue, 
Johannesburg, nr from the 
Association of Commonwealth 
Universities (Appts), 36 Gordon 
square. London WCIH OPP 

Applications should Is* lodged 
not later than .7/ Auguj/i 
1972 


ENGLISH CALICO 


IJ/flhhuht^ Jfoifi I <17 if', - .liiniitil Hrpttrt and Revmi 
ftf the ('iunnnan, Mr. Wa ilh liuttPtnortii. 

)fh bvturc ta.Viiiion \n as / <l 5^7 ,ooo a|;ainsi 8,170,000 

^1^- .SaK-s In thud part its v\trc / iniDioiis an mrrcasi* 
nt j('i I iniliinns. 

^ l'.'.\.pori salus u>st' i8''„ l<» i 8,822.000. 

^ 'I'radin^^ prnfii incrcasi d 12"^ fo i j j.ooo. 

In \L*.stmcni in ru’\v buildini; anti equipment v\as 
/.f>, 4 58,000 


Profit before taxation 
Profit after taxation 
Profit for ordinary 
shareholders 
Ordinary dividends 10“., 
(2.Sp per share) 
Earnings per ordinary 
I share 


1971/72 

£ 

9,587,000 

5,020,000 


1970/71 

£ 

8,170,000 

4,332,000 


4,460,000 3,859,000 
3,423,000 3,423,000 


SVLKO • TRYLKO • TOOTAL ■ OSMAN • CEPEA 
PYRA.MID RAFX'BROOK • JUDY RAYSIL 


Marketing Vacancies 

Automobile Parts Industry 
Research Analyst 
Experienced Marketing/ 
Planning Analyst 
Marketing Analyst 

(a) flESEARCH ANALYST 

Sound ability to structure uather and process world wide Salea 
and Marketinif information usirt; statistical analysis techniques to 
define market potentials, share Azures and trends 

(b) EXPERIENCED MARKETING PLANNING 
ANALYST 

Will carry out marketinK study exercises rnibraclni; all aspects 
of the mix. This position will be of interest to men who rro follow¬ 
ing a career In Marketing and who wish to accept a position of 
responsibimy, where the ability to display a high degree of self 
rollarioe and initiative is considered essential 

(c) MARKETING ANALYST 

Two youn» m-jn, preferably graduates with a background in 
Economics, Engiincerlnf!; or Finance are required to assist with 
marketing work outlined a'bove. The ability to perform dear 
lOKlcal analysis and a flair for written/verbal communication 
Is necessary. The positions offer excellent career possibilities. 

Applicants I'or positions (a) and (b) should preferably h.ivc had 
experience in the Automobile or Automobile parts Industry’ 

Attractive starting i^tlarles are aasocialed with these positions and 
fringe boneflts include partlckpatlon in the Company's Proflt Bharlng 
.Scheme Lnd Penslon/I.lfe Assurance Plan. 

Applications should be clearly *marked with Job title and aiiQUl<^ 
detail age. qualiflcatlons, experience and aalary progression. (Closing 
date for applications—14th July 3972'i. 

WIWIIOtlWW WWICTO RIIOUl * _ f C. 0 ^. 

Peraoniwt Mnsuuror* 
WM^MN AlJTriMGTIVE PRODIXm CO. 

MMMHBMM ■■■■■■■I 

^ BANBUBV, 0X05. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


University of 
Bradford 

MANAQEliBNT OBNTRB 

Research Assistant in the 
Marketing of 
Financial Services 

A vaeimey cxlsta lor a Research 
AisUAant to work In this area. 
The appointment is iMlAally 
for a year, with the poiilblUty 
of extenalon Appllcwona are 
Invited from candidates with 
Mod honours degrees or any 


equivalent professional quail* 
floatlon. 


The post is tenable .rom 1 
October 1972 and any appoint¬ 
ment will be made on the 
scale £1342 to £2037 Further 
dotalls and appliontion forms 
(rolurnable by 31 July 1972) 
obtainable from the R^latrar, 
Ref. MA/RA/MFa/M. Uni- 
veirtlty of Bnadford, Yorkshire, 
BD7 IDP. 

Informal enquiries may be made 
to Professor Gordon Wills or 
Mr James Mann at the Man¬ 
agement Centre. University of 
Bradford. Tel : 0374 42209. 


National and Local Government 
Officers Association 

Trainee Assistant Organising Officers/District Officers 

Applicatdons are invited from suitable persoiis lor training and 
insitrucUon in service conditions work, leading to appointment as either 
Assistant Organising Officer at Headquarters in liondon or District 
Officer in one of the Diet riots of the Assi>clat4on On complettitlnn 
of the course, traim.-es will be expected to accept either appointment 
ns offered according to sratttng requlremmis at that time 

There are six vacancies 

Applicants should have the normal minimum educaUenaJ qualifications, 

1 e. 

la) OCE at Ordinary level in at least 5 subjects including English 
tor English Language or English Literature) . 

(b) passes in at least 3 subjects, of wlilch at least two must be at 
Advanced level , English (or English Language ur English Literature) 
to be one of the subjects at either level In each case : 

<c) acceptable equivalent alternative quallficaUons 

Candidates will be selected according to natural ability or apMtudc 
for the trade union tservlce conditions) work In the Association, and 
while no age limit is stipulated, the posts are regarded as being Intended 
for younger entrants. , 

The period of tra'ning vlll last for approximately IS months, 
and will take place at Headuuiapters In I>ondon and in several oi the 
Districts nt the Associatiun, Successful appltcanU must therefore bo 
prepared to live away from thair home.s tor all or a part uf the 
period of their training During periods spent away Irom home, 
appropriate lodging allowances will be paid. 

The salary ofTerud Is in accordance with Crude AP IV (at present 
£l,U32-£2,199 but bMng reviewed) plus a Weighting allrwance of £144 
wh'lst training la I/itidon 

Applications should be made to the General Secretary un the official 
form, a copy o! which and particulars of the appointments can be 
obtained on request from the General Secretary, NALOO House, 8 
Harewoori Row. London, NWl 6BQ. 


The University of 
Manchester 
Institute of .Science 
and Technology 

Rest'arc.'t Fellowship in 
the international Business 
Unit (Ref : MS/92/AD) 

This Unit is an integral part 
of the Department of Manage¬ 
ment Scleiices. which has a 
multl-dfsolplliiary staff of 
forty, under the Chairmanship 
of Professor Roland Smith. 

A numerate social sciential 
Is sought to conduct Investiga¬ 
tions in considerable depth Into 
ospecu of the dedston-making 
process of multinational firms 

The person appointed will be 
a member of a growing team of 
reseirchcTS under the leader¬ 
ship of Dr. Michael Z. 
Brooke. He is likely to have 
had experience of research In 
one of the aodal sciences with 
business experience preferably 


in a multlnattanM firm. How¬ 
ever. Uds does not rule out 
candidates with other V^ter- 
natlonal experience. A wtUlng- 
ness to travel and an ability 
to talk to senior business 
executives is essenUal. Borne 
ability in foreign languages 
would be helpful. 

The Research Fellowship will 
he supported by a grant from 
the 8 S R C , and travelling 
expenses, secretarial services, 
and computer faelltUsa will be 
provlcJtKl. He will b<i expected 
to make a major contribuUon 
to knowledge in the area 
selected. 

The appointment will be for 
an initial period of two years 
but may be renewed on an 
annual basis 

The salary Is negotiable 
around E2,&(}0 per annum plus 
PS.S.U. 

Requests lor application forms 
quoting reference number 
should be mode to the 
Registrar, U M.I.S.T,, P.O. Box 
No. 88, Sackvlile Street, 
Minchester. M60 IQD. Com¬ 
pleted forms to be returned not 
later than 19tb July. 1972. 


University ot Strathclyde 

School of Business and Administration 

DEPARTMENT OP ACCOUNTANCY 

Senior Lecturer 

Applications are invifted for the post of Senior Lecturer in Accountancy 
from sulitably qualified appUcants. 

The siicceobUil applicant will have preferably, both a Unive'slt.y Degree 
(iMther a good Honours 1st Degree or a Higher Degree) and a professional 
quallfinaUcin In Accountancy. He will he expected to contribute to the 
Higher Degree courses which the Departmert Is currently developing 
within the Bcolilsh Buslneas School and should be preMred to OMlst In 
the organlaatiun of research within the Department. Preference will be 
given to candidates who have a special interest in either the behavioural 
or qimni its live aspects of Accountancy. 

Salary scsle £3.e62-£1.734 with F6S.U. benems. 

Application forms and further particulars fquoting 31/72) can be 
obtained from The Registrar, Umtversilty of Strathclyde. 204 Oeorge* 
Street, Olasgow 01 IXW with whom applications should be lodged by 
7th July 1972. 


MONOPOLIES COMMISSION 


Senior Economic Adviser 

£5175 - £6475 {under review) 


The Senior Economic Adviser will head the Commission's staff 
of 5 economists. Their main functions are: to give day-to-day 
advice on current monopoly and merger questions; and to 
carry out longer term research work of direct relevance to the 
i^esponslbilities of the Commission (e g. 2 current projects are 
an investigation into the economies of scale in manufacturing 
industry and a general enquir\' into parallel pricing). 

They work in a separate unit but have close working relations 
with the Commission's administrators and accountants and 
with the Department of Trade and Industry. Close contacts are 
also maintained with economists working in the appropriate 
field in universities and elsewhere. 

Candidates, aged at least 34 (at least 3tt If exceptionally well 
Mualifled), must be economists of standing and have a sound 
•knowledge of micro*economic theory and of industrial 
Organisation, o thorough command of statistical techniques 


and a good understanding of econometric methods of 
investigation (though they need notbe.<ikillrd practitioners in 
this field). A good honours or higher degree In economics or a 
closely related subject is normally required. 

Starting salary could be above the minimum of the scale shown. 
Appointment could be on an established basis or for a period. 
Whi/st the Monopolies Commission is not stdetiy pert of the 
Civil Service, the terms of employment are similar. In most 
respects, to those of civil servants. 

Full details of this appointment may be obtained by writing to 
the Civil Service Commission, Alencon Link, 
Basingstoke, Hants., or telephoning BASINGSTOKE 
29222, ext. 500 or LONDON01 -8391696 (24* hour 
"Ansafone" service) quoting reference A(2)/623/S. 

Closing date 17th July 1972. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


University College 
Cork 

DEPARTMENT OF 
. ECONOMICS 

Full-time Appointments 

The OoveriilnR Bo«ly Invites 
(ippliealions for a maximum of 
tan InII-time pc^^Ui an College 
LfCtnrtr / Assistant Lfctiirer / 
Asaistaiif in the Department of 
Ectitiumics EaOi iippomtment 
will be made at oiv of the 
levels mentioned accord! hr to 
the quallflC4iMoris and experience 
of the siicceselul oanctldates 


The salary scales are ; 
Collcire Iiccturcr : £2.fl95 x 

£lQh £3,420 p a . Assistant 
I^ecturer £2.220 \ £105 

£2,749 p.a . Assistant : £1,860 
X £105—£2,070 p a 

Before subrnlttlng applica¬ 
tions Jntendtnif candidates 
should obtain from the under- 
slffned further details of the 
posts together with details of 
the application requirements 

The latest date for the receipt 
of applications Is .1 p.m. on 
fridnv. 14 July 1972. 

JOHN P TEEOAN, 
Acttnn Secretary of the 
College 


University College 
of North Wales, 
Bangor 


DEPARTMENT OP 
AGRICULTURE 


APPLICATIONS ARE INVITED 
FOR THE POST OF 


omlcs. Candidates should have 
qualidcatlonB In Agricultural 
Economics or Economics, some 
post-graduate experlenoe. and 
preferably a apeclal Interest in 
overseas development and/or 
marketing. 


Salary will be on the scale 
£1.641-£3,999, and the inlUal 
salary will depend upon 
qualifications, experience and 
age. 


Lecturer in 

Agricultural Economics 

The successful applicant will 
partlrlpaf<e In the teaching of 
the honours degree In Agricul¬ 
ture with Agricultural Eron- 


Further particulars of this 
post may be obtained from the 
Secretary and Registrar and 
appllratlons (two copies), giving 
details of age, qualifications 
and experience, should be sent 
to reach the Secretary and 
Registrar by llth July. 1972 


University of 
Glasgow 


University of 
Birmingham 


DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL 
AND ECONOMIC RESEARCH 


INSTITUTE OF LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT STUDIES 


Temporary Lecturer in 
Applied Economics 

Applications ere invited for 
the above post The sui'i-esaful 
r,indi!julr will work with a 
small team involved In an 
SSIIC financeil rt'Serirrh project 
on Small Ana Emplovrnent 
Porecar.ting due to start in 
<ic-toi)i r, lii72 Applicants 
sh.iiild possess n good Honours 
degree in Econonilfs or be rx- 
peLtirig to graduate this viar 
A know ledge of statistical 
meihods uoiiJd bi* an advan¬ 
tage 

The appointment \vill bo for 
three years Commencing Ist 
Oi'inbor, 1972 The salarv a ill 
be ‘Aithln the range £1641 to 
£1935 per annum, of the Lec- 
tnri'rs' so.ijf of £1641 to £3852 
per annum. F S S U. 

Applleatious (eight Cviples; 
slioijld be lodged not latrr than 
23rd .lime, 1972, with the 
undersigned, from whom fur¬ 
ther uiiriHulars mav be 
ohi aim'd. 

Ill replv please quote Ref 
No. 3199 U 

ROBT T. HUTCHESON 
Secretary of the University 
Court 


Lecturer or 
Senior Lecturer 


A vacancy exists for a lecturer 
or senior lecturer from 1st 
Janiinrv 1973. for two vears 
and with pos^lbllltv of extension, 
lor arlvancecl short courses (17 
w'pekai on management 
adriilnlstratlon for .senior over¬ 
sells administrators Relevant 
qual'fn-at'onh Include knowledge 
of basic management disciplines 
fe g Personnel Management, 
Corporate Planning) In the Held 
of urban local governmeni and 
financial administration Prae- 
tlcal experience jn developing 
countries would be an 
advantage 

Salary : Senior Lecturer ‘ 
£3852-£4734 plus P S S.U . 
Lecturer • £1641-£3852 plus 

F S S U. 

Applications ri copies) naming 

three referees bv 14 th July 
1972 to Assistant Registrar (C), 
Unlversltv of Birmingham, 

Box 363, Birmingham B1.5 
2TT, from whom further 

f iartjculars and appil'-aMon 

orms should he obtained 
Please quol4f reference C''059('E 


Discussion Centre 
for the European 
Community 

Academic Staff 


University of 
Birmingham 


CENTRE FOR RUSSIAN AND 
EAST EUROPEAN STUDIES 


The Foreign and Common¬ 
wealth Office invites applica¬ 
tions for two posts on the 
academic staff of the European 
Disru.sslon Centre at Wishm 
House, Stevniiig. Su.ssex, whuh 
arranges discussions on 
European policy and Interna¬ 
tional relations amongst leading 
per.sunallMes from the member 
countries of the enlarged 
Communitv Practical experi¬ 
ence In politics, economics and 
InierimMonal relations or 
teaching experience in these 
fields is required Language 
requirement for one post ■ 
fluent German wit)i good 
knowledge of French , for the 
ottier—fluent French with gtjod 
knnwh'rii^f of German, Appoint¬ 
ment would in the first insianre 
lift lor a tour of duty ot 2 .-jr 
3 years Evl.siuig memher.shlp 
(if FRSU ran be Continued 
The full range of duties will be 
explained In Interview .Salary 
111 the range £34 78-£4708, 
an-virclirig |.» qualineari(in!i 
ApuliraMons to thr Warden, 
Eurjpeuri Dtsrus.sinn Centre at 
Wl'-tjn Hnuse, atcvnlng, Susbex, 
BN4 3DZ nor later than 7 
.Tnlv 


Research Associntt^ 


Applications arc invited from 
candidates with an accurate 
reading knowledge of Russian 
and a good know ledge of Soviet 
economics The person uppolnted 
will be responsible io the 
Centre Director lor abstracting 
.and collating informaMon from 
the .Soviet press on the nrgan- 
tsatiun and economics of Soviet 
srieiice and trclniologv, and on 
Soviet industrialisation 


The appointment, from ISt 
Gcioher I9i'.’. will hr for one 
vear in the first inMianee 


BaJarv scale fl320-£193.5 
plus F.SSU 

Further parlicuiars from the 
Assistant Hegistr.ir 'R.S), 
UniverMU of Birmingham, P O 
Box 363, Birmingham B15 3TT. 
to whom applitat'ons dive 
ropiest inrliidinc names of three 
referre.s, should be sent bv 
141 h .lulv 1972 Please quote 
reference RM2 


Seniw Posts in 
Government AdministraticHi 
for those with a record of Success 


Succe.'^s will hiivf ct*mc in jriiJustr\, commerce, 
lIic public services nr u profession. ’I'liosc who 
liavc achieved it will be experienced in 
adminisi ration ot management or be able to 
demonstrate marked abilirv in those fields. 
'They need nt)i be graduates but rhe intellectual 
standard is high and prelerence may be given 
to tnose who !iave also had cxi>enence of direct 
relevance to ihc work nl (lovernmenr 
IVpanmems. 


‘riicse arc the qualifications, along with a 
a capacitv tor critical analysis, judgement and an 
apiitudc tor hard work and resptjnsibility, 
needed by IVincipals in ihe Home Civil ServuT. 
rhev arc involved in the exacting business ol 
adMsing Ministers on theTormulation ol 
government pohev, carrying <nii government 
programmes and managing and organising the 
work ol their Jejiartmcnts. The wide scope of 
the work provides considerable challenge for 
those with real talent who like to be kept at full 
stretch and w ho can find a great deal oi'iob 
satislaciion from being at the centre of 
influence, deeply involved in important issues 
dflcctingthc entire nation. 

'Fhesc posts are mainly in London but there 
ma\' be one or two elsewhere^ e.g. in 
hdinburgh and Cardiff. 


Starling salary Hnncr Londonj is 4 * 365 ^ 
frnoic if qiialificaiions/expcriencc warrant it) 
rising to However, ns applicant.s will be 

nidged as much on their tiuurc potential as on 
their present achievements, the successful 
candidates can expect to be promoted in due 
vvurse to Assistant Secretary level (up to 4^.475 
—under review^; or liighcr still. 

Candidates should be at least 2 K (or 
exceptionally 26 ) and under 52 on i August 

1972- 

There is a non-contributory pension scheme 

Tor dct&ils and application form (to be 
returned by 4 August 1972) write to Civil Service 
(Commission, Akneon Links Oasingstokc, 

Hants, or telephone BASINGST( 5 KE 292 W 
ext. 500 or LONDON 01 -S 39 1696 (24 hour 
‘Ansafone’ service), quoting A/ 651 / 2 . 
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APPOINTMENTS 


EDUCATION 


FELLOWSHIP 


Research Posts in Government 

It ,you are interented In the procuremunc, analysis aTitl evaluation ol 
information Iher*: are vacancies for Assistant Researclt officers (normally 
under 28 years of age) in the followlncr ffovcrnmeni deparrments : 

MinUtrp of Defence—Abiyxii 6 posts il.ondon) 

The woTk, under the Defence Intelligence Staff, ooncerns the Interpretation 
of economic, topogpaphical, and scieniUAc infonnaiUon about certain foreian 
countries. It includes ntudlcs of eooiiomlr urganiaatioii. tinaiice. irale, 
clvdl and defence industries, raw malerlaU. agriculture and labour. 

Home Office'-2 posts (iKindon and Manchester) 

The work involves a broad Held of studlcfc liicludlnn the administration 
of Justice and race relations, the causes and prevention of crime, and the 
treatment of offenders. Research is mulll-dleclplinarv, and includes lydh 
descriptive and empirical siudle.s 

QUALIFICATIONS : Normally a depree with 1st or 2iid class honours, 
or post-Rraduate degrpe. in an appropria,te subjetl Pinal year students 
may apply. Fuller derails of acceptable quallliratlons Ttm experipiici* 
Will 1>e supplied on aplicatlon. 

The inner London salary scale is £l530-£347« (£170 less in MBnchest.pr) 
Starting salary may be above the minimum Promotion prospects. Non- 
contributory pen8i.jn scheme 

Other vacancies may arise in these and othei' departments 

For full details and an application form (to be returned by 14 July 
1973), write to Civil Service. Commission, Alenoon Link, l^slngstoke, 
Hants, or telephone BASINGSTOKE 39322 ext 500 or LONDON 0!-8:id 
1696 (24 hour *'Ansafone *• service! Please quote A(2)/613 


AGMCaTURiU. MARKETING RESEARCH 

AN FORAS TALUNTAIS 
(The Agricultural Institute) 

Invites applications 'or the above post in its Agricultural Marketing 
Department, Dublin. The appointee will be concerned with studies 
of the home and export trades and will have oppon urn tics for 
association with leeding research workers in Ireland and ahrcaj 
Modern research, including corTTputer facilities, are available 
Appointment up to and including Senior Research Officer le^'Cl 
(salary scale f3069 x C104—C3693 x £21—£3714) depending on 
qualifications end experience. Marriage and children's allowances, 
non-contnbutory pension scheme and provisions for widows' 
and orphans' pensions Special pension arrangements ran be made 
for an F9SU member or a member of a suitably insured pension 
scheme, 

ESSENTIAL Honours University Degree c^- equivalent, in Economics, 
Commerce, Agricultural Economics or Agnculrura! Science 

DESIRABLE Pi^st-graduate tro'ining m agricultural marketing 

Application forms and further par'iculars obtainable from the 
Oitector, An Fores Taluniais, 33 Mernon Roa-d, Dublin, 4, Ireland 
(Te: 693222 ) 

Leteat d«te for roce.pt of completed application forms 12 July, 
1972. 

Applications will be treated wnth the strictest confidence and 
employers will not be contecied without prior permission 


University of 
Liverpool 

DSPARTUBNT or ECONOMIC 
HISTORy 

AppUoations are invited for 
the post of Lecturer in the 
Department of Economic 

History, Preference will be 
givan tu oandldiailes with an 
intereei in 19tli Century 

Kranomlc Hlttory, both British 
fthd European. 

Initial salary within the raiwc 
l'iG41-£3U2 per annum 

ucGordlng to quallflcationa and 
*‘xp«rietkce 


APPOINTMENT 

WANTED 


[UNICH Young English lady 
tecuLlve, resident Munich, fluent 
eraien, aimlnlstratlve and professional 
icicground, requires appoin-tment 
utumn '72 Interviews London or 
[unich, write Box MV99B evo 
treets. 1 Crane Court, Fleet Street, 
undon EC4, 


OUSINESS 


, AppUoations. together with 
>'he names of three referees, 
lihuulrl be received not later 
than 8th July^ 1872 by the 
Keglstrafr. fhe ^nlverlll^. P.O. 

147. Liveipool L89 3BX. 
from whom fuiwf particulnrs 


aneiations from Fr., It. 
rt.^. -Quick & incxpeiwive. 
437 1997, Miss Auerbach. 


8p A 

'Day) 


Escorts/Hostesses 

To entertain your clienU In 
London. 723 RA9i 


Home Study Tuition 
BSc (Econ) LL.B, 

and otner extprnal degrees ol the 
University of London Specially 
prepared courses Ijr the Fedirallon 
ol Slock Exchanges, lor Accountaiiry, 
C'linpaiiy MecreLarysUp, Law. (JuSUng, 
BaTiking, IiiAuralice Markc'liDK. GCE 
Alsu maiiv thuroughly useful aiun- 
exarnl courses in Busine.ss Subjefti. 

Write lodav for deiailu m advice. 
sLatiim subjects in which uitereLUd 


Metropolitan College 

(Dept n92>, St Alhaiis, or 
Lull at 30 Queen Vlclciriu Street, 
London, EC4 Tel 01-24k ii874 
I Founded 1910) 

Accri hted bv the CuunCil ii»r llie 
Accreditatinn ol Oirrespondence 
C'dieges 


PUOLICATIONS 


Dreadiul Crimes, brat In a new scries 
of News in Verse Six 19th-century 
broodstae ballads of oppaLlng murders 
and other wretched crime.s printed 
focAlmiJe and in a folder Introductory 
notes by Leslie Shepard Send 50p 
plus 6p post und pocking to THEN, 
28 Jiomva St , Covent Garden, 
London WC2E 8PA 


University of 
Manchester 

Shell Fellowship for 
Research in Economics 

Shell ziiternAtional Petroleum 
Company Limited invites appli¬ 
cations Inr a two-year Research 
Fellowship 111 Economics to be 
held m the University of 
M.Hn'-herder wStarting salary 
will lie In the range £1.400- 
£1!,20() according to age. 
quahfleailonfi and experience, 
and the emplowr's contribution 
til F S S Li will also be paid 
The rccipleni will be expect/d 
to pursue research on an agreed 
topic wlLhln the lollowing broad 
area 

Monei’ and Financial Institu¬ 
tions liiiriuding Monetary 
Tlieorv, Moneiary Institutions, 
Monetary History, International 
Monetary Rclattuns, Capital 
Markets and Corporate 
Ki nance i 

Preference will be given to 
applicants w'hose proposed 
research is relevant to the 
British eCLinomv 

Application is open to candi¬ 
dates of any nationality who 
have demonstrated research 
ability during at leas'b one 
post-graduate year FuKher 
inforiTiation and application 
forms may be obtained from 
the Registrar, Victoria Univer- 
.sitv of Manchester, Oxford 
Road, Manchester, M13 9PL 
and be returned not later than 
Monday 10th July, 1972 


OUSINESS NOTICE _ 

INTERNATIONA!. 
INVF-STMENT COUNSi:i.I.lNC; 


Execution of 'lk:ti(is 

Your international investment Tadics concern 
your short term approach to investment. Are you 
scllinj^ agj'rcssivc stocks and replacinj; theiji with 
conservative issues; are you emphasizing or de- 
emphasizinj^ any one country on the basis of 
economic or currency outlook; or arc you adjusting 
capital gain taxes if you are subject to them ? 

At Lionel I). Edie International, our Economic 
Research, I’nited States Security Research, and 
Foreign Security Research are combined in an 
effort to improve your investment Tadics. 

Our Senior Counsellor assigned to your port¬ 
folio won’t wait fo have you bring up these problems 
- he will initiate Tactics to shelter you against 
security risk - against economic or currency risk - 
against taxes. 

He has the time to advise you on Policy 
Strategy - Tadics and bring them all to bear on 
your portfolio investment performance. 

If you would like more information contact 
Edouard Iselin, our Executive Vice President in 
Cteneva, He will be glad to discuss services, fees 
and answer any questions you may have. 


1 jonel D 

Edie 


IukTtuiti(xtal,l4d 


Lionel D. Kilic International, Etd. 
6a, Rue du Rhone 
iao4 Cireneva, Switzerland 
Telephono : 25 43 ht 
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RUMIANCA S.p.A 

Capital Lit. 45,247,895,000 

ORDINARY AND EXTRAORDINARY MEETING OF SHAREHOLDERS 


I'he ordinary and extraoidinary rnectinp^ of Ruinianca was 
held in "J'lirin on April 28th 1972 and was attended by 
seventy-five shareholders representinj;^ in person or by 
proxy [^^(>,270,129 shares (80“,, of tiie issued capital). 

The Chairman Dr. Renato Gualino, told tho.se present of 
Rurnianca's results attained during the business year ended 
December ;^ist 1971 and the plans for expansion in con¬ 
nection witii the new filants authorized by CIPE which 
will become operative in the near future. Dr. (iualino went 
on “ 'I'he y)olitical and economic events in Italy and abroad 
during 1971 cannot be actually considered more reassuring 
than those which marked 1970 even if we liav'* witnessed 
new relations between West and East, Great Britain's 
entry into the Common Market and the recovered inter¬ 
national monetary equilibrium towards the end of the 
year. 

As far as the Italian chemical industry is concerned, costs 
have sliown a continuous tendency to increase more rapidly 
than productivity. In the meanwhile sales prices have not 
risen on the average. I'his has been also due to the 
economic stagnation which has compromised sales. For 
the.se reasons costs have taken up a larger quota of j)rocceds 
cutting down possibilitie.s of depreciatum, return on capital 
and new investments. 

Rumianca faces this .situation firmly in order to offset the 
negative results and aims to the rapid realization of the 
new plants authorized by CIPE which will allow a greater 
economic possibilit) of depreciation, return on capital and 
ncv\' investments through a high reduction of the incidence 
of production costs on overall sales. In the last days of 
October 1971 our Sardinian associates have been in a 
position to execute the contracts with IMI, CIS and 
Icipu in connection with the loan (47,650 million lire) 
relating to tiie investing ‘ excerpts ’ authorized by CIPE 
in July 1970 (79,000 million lire in addition to deposits). 
We arc now swiftly carrying out these investments pre¬ 
viously authorized by CIPE and financed in 1969 with the 
difficult but not impossible aim of completing them within 
the first six months of 1974. 

Our other initiatives, totalling 400,000 million lire, which 
vou previously approved, directed to the diversification of 
]jroducts and divided into iliree separate programmes: 
short, medium and long run are still under examination 
by CIPE, whom we press continuously in order to avoid 
^ ?that the derisions of this interministerial programming body 


arc liinitecl to the year 1975, as it is in its mind. It is in fac 
uccessar) that CIPE takes into account the hubsequen 
investments after 1975 as it is essential fur tcchnir al, finan 
rial and trade unions requuements to outline companN 
programmes for a long ])eriod of time. It is particularh 
important to know, as soon as possible, vvliicli plants we wil 
have tf> build up after 1975. Witliout this knowledge wf 
shall not he able to plan our Jiew reseaich work and wt 
shall lisk to make u.seless our research w(uk currentK 
under way. We present you liereforth a studv on the 
development of our labour cost from i(|f><i to 1071 in th( 
following tables. 


Rumianca and associated companies in Sardinia 

Total personnel costs 



1st Tabic 

(workers + employees + executives) 


Year 

(1) 

Personnel 
on 31th 
December 
of each 
financial 
yaar 

(2) (3) (4) 

Contractual Weekly Total costs 

hours paid Working U.jro x 

per week hours 1000) 

(per employee) actually 

carried out 
(per employee) 

(5) 

Consolidated 
turnuver 
(Lira x 

1000) 

1966 

2.680 

44,44 

38,27 

5.601 000 

25.086.000 

1967 

2 724 

43.56 

37,40 

6.271.000 

28.353.000 

1968 

2.526 

43.40 

36,38 

6 363.000 

33.155.000 

1969 

2.546 

42,94 

35.92 

6.890.000 

40.920.000 

1970 

2.696 

41.76 

34,69 

9.450 000 

43.200.000 

1971 

2.622 

40.30 

33,29 

10.700.000 

46.922.000 


Index 

(•) 

Ratio 

^ partonnal 

g cotta/ 

> turnovar (>'») 

(7) 

Turnover 

Index 

(8) 

Personnel 
coat index/ 
hour 

(9) 

Sale 

index 

prices 

(•) 

2nd Table 

(10) 

Cost of 
livlno Index 

1966 

22.3 

100 

100 

100 


100 

1967 

22.1 

113 

107 

99 


101,97 

1968 

19.2 

132 

118 

98 


103,27 

1969 

16.8 

163 

133 

118 


106.18 

1970 

21.9 

172 

176 

115 


111,67 

1971 

22,8 

187 

.201 

110 


119,30 

(*) products for agrtcuiture excluded 
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Contractual weeks 
not worked 
(holidays, rest days 
during the week, 
absence from work) 


3rd Table 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 



T he reading of these tin re tables leads us Id the followinu; 
r (insideratiDii> : 

i) 'lTi<‘ average nuinbt r of employees lias remained almost 
mjchani>ed (wTieieas rnark('l.i})l«" piDihu ls liav<‘ lisen fujin 
;(>o,iK)o nietrie tons in ip()(j to over ^30,000 rnetrie tons in 

j) I'he overall labour cost has mon* than doubled. It 
anelndes jx^nsion and health eoiitiibutions, le^al deductions 
and allocations for tlie stafl li(|indation fund (in 1971 
irspecliveK ,>9.72%, l-h-j 3.91 of the overall cost). 

L'ntil ipGt) the increasinir jiroductivitv of oin Cxroup due 
to our cominuous work of inoderni ation and automation 
<•1 oiir |)lants oil set the incrOiisins' labour cost. In 1970 and 
i()7i by contrast labour cost increased more rapidly than 
produclivily (see table 2nd (b), (7), (8)). 

|i SaK‘s jjrices, with the exception of lobp, have been low. 
S.des have tiierefore increased jxnticularK as a result of 
th(* increased (|uantity of productions in our plants. 

Paid weeks without attendance in 1971 have amounted to 
'i I per Near (cuttint'j down the numix‘r of work days to 214 
pri Near) of these weeks ’^.9 refer to holidays and festivities 
(luring the» weeks and 3.2 t(^ absenteeism. 

Absf’ineeisii) is a very worryini^ tcrideney for its dimensions. 
1 Hither more it causes a remarkable iiiec|uality of treatment 
ixMween those who indulge in absenteeism (in our plant of 
G.a'.diari for instance 40^)0 of the pcrsrmnel) and those w*ho 
t>v t<j reduce their absences at the mo.st (the remaining 

h) As compared with the increase of labour cost per hour, 
whose index number has risen from 100 in 1966 to 201 
i<i7i (and 252 if we refer only to workers in our Cagliari 
plant) the cost of living has marked a lower increase : in 
h^'t its index number has rksen from 100 in 1966 to 119.3 
1971. The difference between the tw'o figures shows 
improvement in our personnel’s purchasing power and 
partivularly of our workers in the South. 

believe we have done our duty of industrialists in 
niaking use of every resource in continuous works of 


improvement and modernization of tire existing plants to 
increase productivity. We must however as.suie the capital 
a fair return. In these last years unfortunately no return 
has been attained. It is therefore necessary to reduce the 
incidence of cost.s on sale.s and wc feel confident we will 
attain this result by means of the investments currently 
under wav. During 1972 we will proceed witfi the scheduled 
programme of concentrating our activities and tho.se of 
our associates in Sardinia to form a single Sardinian 
company. All our investments in Sardinia will be made 
through this new- big enterprise under the name of 
RUMIANCA SUD. Through the economic results of this 
company wc intend to give you the most tangible satis¬ 
factions. Rumianca Sud will end its business year on 
June 30th of each year in order to allt>w Rumianca to 
include the economic resiilt in its own balance which closes 
on December 31 si. 

1971 ended up with results not very different from those 
marked in 1970 in spite of the recorded remarkable 
increase of production co.sts. Rumianca's turnover was 
.11,044 million lire compared with 40,272 million lire in 
1970 and that of Rumianca with its associates was 50,203 
million lire as against 47,234 million lire in 1970 with an 
increase of 1.92% and 6.24% respectively. 

ITie (bx)up's Profit and Loss account has shown a surplus 
of 1,713 million lire before depreciation. We propose you 
to dose the 1971 business year with 1,183 million lire as 
lijss (as against 1,358 million lire in 1970) after an overall 
depreciation .if 3,671 million lire of which 1,250 million 
lire for Rumianca itself and 2,421 million lire for our 
associates. 

In 1971 wc continued developing our re.search work with 
expenses of over 650 million lire. Within the limits of 
provi.sions decided by the Government in this field, CIPE 
has approved and financed the second programme of 
Rumianca aiming to the research of active principles for 
Agriculture which will imply expcn.ses of about two billion 
lire over four years. In the nieantinic in connection with 
the first programme authorized by CIPK last year, a pilot- 
plant has become operative. The clecentralized agronomical 
research laboratories will become operative very soon in 
Piedmont, Tuscany, Sardinia and Calabria to give 
Rumianca the possibility of testing, in different environ¬ 
ment conditions, the various active principle under study.” 
'Fhen the (Chairman proposed, during the extraordinary 
meeting, the approval of a Bond issue and the modifica¬ 
tion of some articles of partnership. 

Once the discussion had been opened Dr. Franco Micucci 
Cecchi asked for further explanations particularly on the 
future developments of the company. 

Dr. Gualino after summarizing Rumianca’.s programme for 
the ’70s which involves investments for over 600 billion 
lire, replied to all speakers at some length, then the Report, , j 
the Balance Sheet, the Profit and Loss account for 1971, ! 
the proposal of balancing losses of the year of L 182,803,139 
lire using the ordinary rcserN'e and the modification 01 
articles of partnership nr. 3, 4, 14, 17, 19, 20 were put to ' 
the vote and approved unanimously. 

Then the meeting unanimously fixed at 9 the nuthber of^ j 
directors for 1972 and gave the Board of directors tibia • 
mandate to manage the Bond issue for an overall 
of 15 billion lire. Regulations and conditions‘'rektihg to 
bond issue will b?- made known in due time. * ; i ^ 
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ABETTER YEAR F=ORTHE 
BRITISH TRANSPORT DOCKS BOARD 


Salient points from the Annual Report and Accounts for 1971 


Receipts were up by £6im. in spite of a fall in coal shipments, 
reduced imports of iron ore and lower petroleum traffics. 

The financial outturn, a profit before interest of £7.6m., 
achieved the objective for the year, a return of 6.6% on assets, 
compared with 3.5% in 1970. The longer term objective is to raise 
this to 9% by 1975. The Board make provision for depreciation 
on a replacement cost basis. 

Enrouraging features of the year were an increase of one million 
tons in exports of manufactured goods further growth in unit load 
traffic and the introduction of several new services. 

At the ports serious losses continued to be incurred at Hull where 
interruptions of services contributed to loss of trade and at Garston 
which suffered from diminished coal traffic and industrial disputes. 
The largest profits were earned at Southampton (£0.5m. against a 
deficit of £0.9m. the previous year) and at Newport (£0.7m ) 
where there was a remarkable recovery from the four months' 
enforced closure for lock reconstruction in 1970. At Port Talbot, 
terminal losses on closure of the old docks offset improvements 
resulting from the first full year's operation of the new tidal harbour. 

Capital oxpenditura totalling £11 im. included expenditure on 
additional capacity at the Southampton Western Docks container 
terminal and the first container crane at Hull. Other projects 
approved during the year included additional roli-on/roll-off 
terminals at Hull which will bring to 15 the total of these terminals 
at the Board's ports. 

THb Chairman, Sir Humphrey Browne, commenting on the result 
for the year said that the overall improvement had been 
encouraging. The Board were concentrating on increasing 
efficiency. However, future prospects depended mainly on 
reliability of service. If there could be freedom from interruptions of 
working at the ports, the outlook for the future would be promising. 


The British Transport Docks Board Annual Report and 
Accounts 1971 is published by Her Majesty s Stationery 
Office at €1.10 


Summary of Accounts 



1971 
£ million 

1970 
€ million 

Gross Revenue 

40.3 

33.6 

Operating Profit 
before Depreciation 

11.3 

7.9 

Profit before 1 nterest 

7.6 

4.6 

- 

Interest on Capital 

6.0 

5.5 

Retained 

Reserve for Additional 
Replacement Cost 
Depreciation 

1.2 

1 

0.8 

General Reserve 

0.4 

(-1.7) 


1.6 

(-0.9) 

Capital Employed 

135.0 

127.2 

Return on Capital 

5 6% 

3.5% 


SS British Transport Docks Board 

A nationwide ports service, publicly owned, and comprising. Humber: Hull. Grimsby. Immingham, Goole. East Anglia: King's Lynn, Lowestoft, 
South Coast: Southampton, Plymouth. South Wales: Newport. Cardiff, Barry, Port Talbot Swansea. North West Coast: Garston, Fleetwood, 
Barrow, Silloth. Scotland: Ayr, Troon. Headquarters: Melbury House, Melbury Terrace, London NW1 6JY, Tel: 01 -486 6621. 
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BMQIIE DE LWSTRIE 
ET DE TRAVAIl S.A.L 



Capital 10,000,000 
Lebanese Pounds fully paid 

Head Office and Vam Branch 

^ B.I/I. BUILDING, 

RLE RIAD SOLII, 
P.O. BO\ :W48 

% . BEIRUI 

^ Tel 297290/1/2 

, ^ Cables BANKAbNAf 

' ✓ Telex BANKAS 20<>98 11 

J Branches (Beirut and Suburbs) 
jjjM SAin FURN CUrBBAK 
ACHRAFIEU RUI D ALGER 
I ^ r GFFINOR CENTRE 




ALl BANKING 

TRANSACTIONS 


★ LOCKER SAFES 


CORRESPONDENTS THROIGHOVT THE WORLD 

Member of tebantse Banker*, Assoc icition 


MOULINEX 

The Annual General Meeting held on the 
27th May 1972 under the Chairmanship of 
of Mr. MANTELET, Chairman and General 
Manager, approved the recommendations 
submitted by the Board 

The dividend, fixed at 18 Francs plus tax 
credit of 9 Francs compared with 15 and 
7,50 Francs respectively during the pre¬ 
vious year, will be paid on the 12th June 
1972 (coupon No 16) 

The Extraordinary General Meeting, which 
followed on the ordinary meeting, author¬ 
ised the Board to proceed with the increase 
of share capital to be allocated to the 
*' Staff Participation Reserve Mutual 
Investment Fund.” 

This capital increase is distinct from the 
capitalisation issue of so many bonu.s 
shares for 1 bonus share per 5 old shares 
held (ranking tor dividend on 1st January 
1972). 


ITALSIDER S.pA 

Financial Year 1971 Report of the 
Annual General Meeting of 
Shareholders April 27 , 1972 

Finsidar Group 

The Annual General Meeting of ITALSIDER S p A 
was held in Genoa on Apnl 27 1972 at the Mead Office 
m Via Corsica 4 under rhn chairmanship of Cav del Lav 
Dott ing Mario Marchesi 

Shareholders present represented in poison or by 
proxy 221 081 279 shares or 84% of the Company s 
capital 

The Report of the Board of Directors read by the 
Vice President and a Director appointed by the Company 
Dott Enrico RedaeHi Spreafico stressed that besides 
the market crisis and the increase in costs of raw 
materials and labour whicrh have affected all steel firms 
other causes have made the 1971 financial year for 
ITALSIDER more difficult In fact production was 
hindered and harmed by the strikes particularly by 
the workers of the said contracting firms Furthermore 
the consequences from the strikes of preceding years 
affected the efficiency of the plants especially certain 
blast furnaces in a way which led to an unforeseen 
stoppage with set backs in the programme for the 
whole cycle The Financial year developed in difficult 
conditions with the necessity of maintaining the activities 
of the ex sting plants and at the same time constructing 
starting and introducing into the cycle those new ones 
which consitute per se a technical undertaking and a 
very considerable construction effort 

ITALSIDER s balance sheet for 1971 closed with a 
loss of Lit 28 700 million after depreciation of Lit 
58 500 m llion as m the preceding year in spite of the 
disincorporat on of the Piombino firm transferred to 
the new company Acciaiene di Piombino (the Piombino 
Steelworks) to whoso capital Fiat and Italsider participate 
jointly 

In 1971 ITALSIDER produced 7 951 000 tons of steel 
one million tons more steel than planned As regards 
commercial activities the Company has led an intense 
campaign to meet with foreign competition on the 
national market and to increase exports 

The trade unions were very active in carr>nfj out 
the now grouping of staff 

Within the IRI Finsider plans set out m provision of 
the increase which will occur on a medium and long¬ 
term basis for the consumption of steel products, 
ITALSIDER IS carrying out an imposing programme 
for plants of which the centre at Taranto—-which should 
have a production of approximately 105 million tons of 
steel per year—represents the essential nucleus 

The imposing plant developments being carried out 
and planned and the organisation for the improvement 
of the Company s efficiency—the Report of the Board 
of Directors stresses—'will certainly speed up a better 
future for the Company 

After the reading of the Report many questions were 
asked by the shareholders to which the Chairman Ing 
Marches! replied 

The Meeting then approved the Report presented by 
the Board of Directors and by the trade unions, the 
Balance Sheet and the Profit and Loss Account et 
December 31, 1S71 

The Meeting then re-appointed to the Board of 
Directors Dott Luigi Pittoluga who was also re-elected 
as Director delegate of the Board which met immediately 
after the Meeting 
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(dill re»d the CFA Htpo t j 

for solid reasons — you might decide 
to incorporate in SwitzcH’land 

The w^ll estabiKhed economy of Sw t/orland and its ancient and well 
defined body of laws does not offer rumantio or exotic attractions Its 
tax level can howeve*^ be considered moderate by modern st tndard^ 
and IS designed to provide a solid structure giving legitimate I r am i jl 
incentive to growth — personal ^nd corporate income an J c tp (at 
Low taxes are only one of the incentives offered by Swit/rrlinds 
stable economy • Its stable political and economic climato and its 
conservative business tradition make it a retiible home for the preser 
vation of capital and for the employment of capital m the mdu trial 
endeavors of other countries and m real estate bond equity and 
precious metal mirkets and the like • Youi interests may best be 
served by incorporating in Switzerland for (he custody or exploitation 
i^of any type of asset fortune or form of endeavor foi the purpose of 
expanding into the Common Market or for the general conduct of 
multi national trade • Many thousands who have discovered this have 
already established their enterprises in what has become the favorite 
canton of ^ug — only 18 miles from the city of Zurich where the 
Corporate Fiduciary AG is in the business of serving you on a personal 
or corporate basis in the pursuit of objects mentioned above Mail 
coupon foi our Report Switzerland as your corporate base without 
ahy obligations 


combines the resouices of five 
interdependent companies who manufacture and 
diftnbute pharmar eulicalb in ovei 50 countries 
Horphag also engages in research ranging from 
molecular biology to the use of flavans 

Each Hoiphag vitality pill known the world 
over as 
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Ctiametskafsa c 


Addresi 



CORPORATE FIDUCIARY AG 
6JOO Zu ) t arland Tel 04 21 TO V 


(IN aiook urrtRS) 


UYJM 


(OR VnCMSMlM nUUKD 

contains five vitamms, seven minerals and nine 
elements 

Hoiphag helps pharmaceutical industries in 
many developing countries to establish formula^ 
that suit the needs of their particular areas 

Honno-Phanna KG DI Barlm 61 Kochstraaaa 18 
Hormo-PhaiinaliTD.London,SWIY SEA IBSPallMaU 
Phaima-Fnnee S Jl. Pana F 83 Pantm, 31 Rue Julea Anffirvt 
HoiphabelS A Bruxelles- IBOO78 AvenueE. Vandervelde 
Interhoapheg S A CH-1300 Geneva, 22 Rue dele Cite' 
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■tela (Ml M 


a Mwmsar AutbMwM 'm IMaaS Olaw Mau Port QOlo* U«pt, Ottawa Campowd fcy IlaTld BroekdorR Ltd, WantiamMow, London, 


Us IbVgliUDft to HtMllR OiKiit Zdid» Slough Covar and oOli 
Wod St 4^S«Mla'il Sl^t* IdMOS SWU. IHO 
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TOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 
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Bulidiiic, building materials 
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Ordinary Pnc*. Char^ge Ytcid Prices. 1977 Ordinary Price, Changi 

stocks June 21, on June stocks June 21, on 

1972 week 21 High Low 1972 week 

Banks, other financial Breweries, rtc 

Algemvnc Bank FI 3S9 4 7 M 8 89 Allied Brewi'rles llO’ip J 

Amsterdam^Rot FI 76 3 IO 8 4 5 69 55 Anheoa-i-Busch 5 64'» '1 

Auu & NZ Bank 34Sp -1 2S 2 9 194 148 Bass, Charnngion I76p > 7 

Bank of America |44*a Pi 2 5 163'. 132 8 Bols NV FM63’i 8 8 

B of Ireland 430p 25 3 6 167 106 Courage I53p]i t 4 

B of Montreal 993p I 3 2 202 153 nisilller: I95p 9 

B Nac dc Mexico P 87 1 2’r 8 6 4I‘* iJ»a Disiill 5eagr,)nis 541 ‘i 

B Of NS Wales 465p i7 2 0 470 42C Don m..nr! Union DM 435 5 

B of Scotland 660p j IS 3 0 244 i84 Guinness 726p 

B Bruxelles Fr B 2600 50 4 6 343'i 238'a H.-nu kt-s F! 309* J4<i 

B dc Pans Pays Bas Fr 261 4 5 2 314 234 Kinn Brewery Y 314 | 2B 

Bankers Trust $54’» 2*1 5 2 IB'i I5*t N.a Dlstillm. tl 6 'i '• 

Barclays ■448p 4 (3 2 1 114 SB'i SiotUsh A Nowc lOip ,3 

Can Imp Com £ 12*4 2 2 97 70 5ih Afiican Br 83p 1 5 

Charterhouse Group 97'ap 2'i 41 272*a 163 W.uney, Mann 256p* 5 

Chase Manhattan f56»i | '. 3 5 114'. 84'» Whitbread‘A’ I03p , 3’. 

Chemical Bank NY S50'i 1 5 7 

Commtrrbank DM 23J 1 3 2 3 6 d 1.1 u- - -i. 
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0,dllFoM,r Fr«7 |3 !, I « Jr; 
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K'„d',';E'"5,r DM3«® \\ “ “ KtonO'o. Mp .31 
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tr;-'"- i; ^ ^ ; 

r'ir’-^“P8’,ooo :iio 7: li I 
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2IM Cnnentcrif'. Bnq rrB2460 - 30 
233 Cost am 420p lO 
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45't CBS 554 I 1*4 

202’a Granada ‘A' 270p t H 

200 Grand Metropolitan 240p 12 

♦d». Holiday inns 153*. *• 
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Chemicals 
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Electrical, electronics 
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2 6 

121 

82 

Vickers 

97p 


4 1 

142 

93 

Weir Group 

I29p 

6 

4 3 

123 

103'# 

Thoi W Ward 

I07p 

3 

4 0 


69'i 

food, pharmaceuticals 



88*3 

Assoc British Foods 74p 


2 4 

83 

68 

Assoc Fishuritis 

7i%p 

- 1'* 

5 1 

124 * 

94 

Avon Products 

5117’. 

. 1% 

1 1 

340 

281 

Bri'tham Group 

JIBp 

14 

2 0 

213 7 

139 1 

Rcgliin 

Fr206fl 

6 2 

5 1 

108 

73 

Rrooitr Bond 'B 

89'.p 


3 0 

132 

87'( 

Cadbury Schwepp 

•s nop 

1 

3 6 

333 

187 

Cuvchliam 

2/8p 

9 

1 3 

75'# 

57'* 

Colg.ite-P.iliTiolivr 

573% 

1% 

2 0 

5 86 

4 80 

Col Sugar Btf 

5A5 86 

, 0 08 


142 

115% 

Pitch Lovell 

I35p 

3 

2 1 

36'« 

24% 

General Foods 

526% 

1 2% 

S 2 

SI*. 

38% 

General Mill 

549 


2 0 

528 

437 

Glaxo 

474p 

2 

2 1 

47'i 

40% 

Heliu 

$43% 

• 1% 

2 3 

220000 

176500 

Hoffman La Rorhe 

Fr 5 219000, 10000 

0 5 

47’, 

41% 

Krafrro 

542% 

1 % 

4 0 

2285 

1605 

1 'Oreal 

fi 2200 

2S 

1 1 

3095 

2595 

Moita 

L 2600 

75 


4150 

3000 

Nestis 

Fr S 3860 

, 60 

1 9 

47*. 

36% 

Pflicr 

542'* 

r% 

1 4 

100 

76'. 

Procter Garubli.- 

596 


1-6 

251 

155 

R\nks-Hovts 

I82p 

1 

4 4 

373 

270 

Reckici ft Cnlnum 

33fp 

5 

2 9 

3950 

3700 

Sandoz 

frS 3780 

t 30 

1 7 

91 

60% 

Spillers 

73r 

3% 

4 3 

38*. 

JC'4 

Swift 

532% 


2 2 

7.09 

179 

Tat.- ft Lyle 

l72'*/> 

6% 

5 8 

185 

138*4 

Uiiigatc 

I64’*p 

3'» 

2 5 

406 

318 

UniU'vei 

361 p 

2 

3 1 

143-6 

79 4 

Unilever NV 

FI lit 2 

\ 1 2 

4 5 

124 

81 

United Risruics 

IlOp 

1 

1 4 



Motors, aerospace 



56 

.#37% 

BLMC 

40%p 

521% 

} % 

5 0 

26S 

19 

Boeing 

*4 

1 9 

58*4 

46*4 

Csccrpillar Tract 

5SB 

1 % 

2 4 

36 

28 

Chrysler 

532'. 

i r. 

1 9 

104 

79-1 

Citroen 

Fr 96% 

-2 


456 

323 

Daimler Benz 

DM 449% 

I 7% 

r 9 

199 

137 

Dunlop 

L^Jfeo 

- IS 

5 9 

2440 

2068 

Fiat 

rSO 

5 2 

27 

21% 

Firestone- Tire 

521% 

I 

3 7 

76*a 

65 

Ford 

565 


4 0 

32 

22% 

General Dynamics 

528 

*4 


84>s 

74*4 

General Motors 

576% 

% 

4 5 

33*» 

28 

Goodyear 

528% 

», 

3 0 

402 

317 

Hawker Siddeley 

330p 

24 

4 5 

379 

254 

Honda 

Y 355 

rIS 

2 5 

225 

155 

Komatsu 

Y220 

i 2 

3 9 

ISV 

10 

Lockheed 

510*. 

1% 


438V 

371 

Lucas 

37lp 

-9 

2 7 

IP. 

11% 

Massey Ferguson 

|C 14% 

- % 


45*. 

34*4 

McOonnoll Douglas 
Michelln 'B' 

536% 

3*4 

11 

1568 

1229 

Fr 1491 

5 

1-3 

500 

246 

Nissan Motor 

Y440 

6 

1 8 

3P. 

30*4 

N Am Rockwell 

532% 

-l-% 

4 3 

412 

242 

Peuftoc 

PireTli-Spa 

Smiths indust 

Fr 391 

+ 3% 

2 7 

1870 

1540 

L 1665 

-1-61 

2 2 

231 

200 

I76p 

-4 

3 6 

235 

186 

Steyr-Daimier>Puch 

%228 

5 

4-4 

650 

405 

To)^u Motor 

y590 

9 

1-4 

42% 

28% 

United Aircraft 

537*4 

i-*# 

4 8 

1638 

133*4 

Volkswagen 

DM 141% 

} 7 

3 1 

273 

226 

Volvo 

Kr228 

-1 1 

17 

73*. 

57 

Westland 

62p 

3 

4-8 

120 

92 

Wilmot-Breeden 

I09p 

2’. 

3-2 


180 

Oflice oqulpmonc, 

Canon 


3 5 

93% 

Eastman Kodak 

5129*4 

4 3*. 

1 0 


3S8- 

Fuji Photo 

Y390 

-1-4 

1-9 

«75<l 

1580 

Gevaert Agfa 
Gcttetner 'A' 

Fr B 1600 

30 

3 7 

183 


I53p 

4 

2 0 

382 

349 

Nippon Optical 
Olivetti 

Y3S8 

13 

2 1 

2065 

1439 

L 1883 

> 110 

3 7 

283 

228 

Ozaiid 

|t3E% 

1-2 

2 5 

147*1 

86% 

Polaroid 

. 1% 

0-2 

811% 

825 

Rank 'A' 

HU 

F4S 

1 4 

J^% 

i}0*« 

Xerox 

1% 

0-5 

iM 


P8por. publtfhing 




99 

Borntgaird 

Krl27% 

F6'. 


l«F 

151 

Bowater Paper 

I73p 

fS 

2-9 

1^4 

no 

Bunt! Pulp 

I04p 

4-3 

14*# , , 

27*. 

Crown ZeUerbach 

130 

+'% 

4-0 



DRG 
MacHlI 
NdSnvvHiH 
Nevyt Intarnational 
F«ar»»a lonfman 
R«m1 Iflt 
^OlH^wtwnOri 

tecu«« 

^ Hwntntrsfai^ 'A' 
UiNf S«<fwittai 
IMS 


I60p 

|C34>4 

117*. 

mp 

2l2p 

3l«p 

r4ap 


II 

-2 

+7 



4>S 

35 
3 3 
li 
19 
4'9 


2 4 
i*r 
2 2 
!•« 


Prices. 1972 

Ordinary 

Price. 

Change 

Yield 



stocks 

June 21 

on 

June 

High 

Low 


1972 

week 

21 



Transportation 

540*. 

i% 


49'. 

39*. 

American Airlines 


298 

229 

Brit ft Comm 

263p* 

19 

3 2 

16% 

14% 

Canadian Pacific 

5CI6% 

’* 


382 

315 

Fiirne&s Wllhy 

334p 

1 19 

4-5 

23% 

18 

Greyhound 

518% 

% 

5-4 

2200 

1580 

Japan Air 1 mes 

Y 2000 

! 10 

2 0 

131% 

no 

KLM 

FI ilO-6 

6 9 


79 

63 7 

1 ufthansa 

DM 74% 


3 3 

173 

136 

Ocean Steam Ship 

I5lp 

1 4 

50 

17% 

13% 

Pan American 

516% 

1 1 


276 

IB6 

P ft O Defd 

242p 

5 

4 5 

740 

57S 

Swissair (Bearer) 

Fr S 720 

4 4 

4 2 

SB*. 

39*. 

TWA 

553’, 

1-3'. 


54 

39*. 

UAL, 

143% 

1 % 




Stores 




293 

216 

Boots 

26ip 

1 

2 1 

350 

260 

Brit Home 

332p 

1 9 

2 6 

305 

225 

Burton Group 

245p 

5 

2 5 

350 

234 

Oebenhams 

308p 

6 

3 7 

187 

119 B 

Galeries Lafayectu 

Fi 177 

f 3 


390 

341 

Galenas Precdos 

%3S3 

I 3 

3 2 

343 

255 

Gr.-ictan Ware 

3l2p 

i 10 

2 4 

22 

16 

Great Atlantic 

516% 

1% 

7 9 

340 

259 

GUS -A’ 

3llp 

\2 

2 3 

308 

223 

House of Fraser 

287p* 

II 

3 0 

2)00 

1460 

Innovation 

Fi B 1890 

120 

4 7 

123 

82 3 

KBB 

FI 120 1 

) 2 6 

3 0 

459 

330 

Karstadt 

DM 452 

1 1 

2 2 

342 

243 

Kaufhof 

DM 329 

1 

3 0 

622 

484 

La Redoiitf 

f-r 579 

1 

2 3 

277'. 

in 

L:i RInascontc 

L 267*. 

t 12', 

1 8 

31% 

25’. 

Marcor 

525’. 

1 

3 2 

308 

272 

M.if ks & Spencer 

275p 

9 

2 8 

500 

410 

MitsukoshI 

Y 490 

i-3 

I 8 

2 75 

1 70 

Mycr Emporium 

5A2-75 

{ 0 15 


146 

107 

Neckermann 

DM 137 

1-6 

2 2 

172 

114 

NouvcIU-s GaK 

Fr 162', 

2 4 


80*. 

67*. 

JC Penney 

578*. 

^ 6 9 

1-3 

l9i-8 

130 7 

Prlntcmps 

Fr 189 1 


398 

281 

Provtd Clothing 

345p 

20 

2 4 

242 

162 

Sears 'A' 

205p 

8 

3 0 

117% 

97*. 

Sears Roebuck 

5115% 

l-% 

1 3 

553 

428'* 

WH Smith ‘A’ 

522p 

-|7 

1 9 

87 

73 

Tesco Scores 

78'9P* 

1 

2 1 

177 

138% 

United Drapery 

I58'.p 

2’t 

i-6 

47% 

34', 

Woolworth 

536% 

1 2’. 

3 3 



Textiles 




40 

30*. 

Burlington 

534% 

f % 

4 0 

186 

132 

Carpets Inu-rnational i59p 

2 


80 

68 

Coals Patons 

70p 

2% 

5 0 

164 

129% 

Courtaulds 

I53p 

3 

4 5 

116% 

80 

Dollfus-Mleg 

Fr 109 

5 

4 8 

63*1 

48’, 

English Calico 

53’.p 

3 

4 7 

1813 

1150 

Snta Vlfcosa 

1. 1170 

20 


31% 

23 

Stevens, JP 

527’. 

4 »% 

5 5 

96 

71 

Teijin 

Y 94 

-2 

6 4 

136 

95 

Toray Ind 

Y 136 

1-3 

6-3 

7! 

43 

Woolcombers 

60p 





Tobacco 



3 6 

348 

286 

Brit Amer Tobacco 

326p 

)2 

219 

172 

Gallaher 

I92p 

-7 

5 5 

123 

94', 

Imperial Tobacco 

I08p 

-1% 

4-9 

76% 

58% 

RJ Reynold. 

574’. 

f2 

3 2 



Utilities 




47». 

41% 

ATft T 

542’. 

) '• 

6-2 

940 

790 

Chubu 

Y 940 

4-40 

5 3 

901 

780 

Chugoku 

Y 901 

-|7 

5 5 

27'* 

24*. 

Cons Edison 

524% 

1 '< 

7-2 

2875 

2600 

EBES 

Fr B 2710 

15 

5 8 

2415 

1995 

Intercom 

Fr B23IS 


5 4 

900 

780 

Kansai Electric 

Y 900 

^ 14 

5-6 

191 

167 

RWE 

DM I67'i 

-1 1 4 

4-8 

905 

795 

Tokyo Electric 

Y 905 

4 6 

5 5 

106 

89 

Tokyo G» 

Y 106 

f2 

5-7 



Investmont truste 



2 6 

279 

227 

Alliance Trust 

229p 

-i-2 

60*. 

49 

Atlas Electrir 

54p!i 

l-l 

2-S 

180 

137 

BET Deferred 

ISIp 

1 

3-6 

98*. 

83 

British Assets 

B8*tp 

-I 4 

1-7 

180 

151 

Cable Trust 

IS5p 


2-7 

192 

157 

Foreign ft Col 

I65p 

1 

1-8 

189 

153 

Globe Investment 

I54p 

L 1 

2 7 

167 

133 

Industrial ft Gen 

I40p 


3 2 

71 

58*4 

Mercantile Inv 

60p 

- 

3-5 

263 

32S*« 

Robeco 

FI 259 7 

f 1-7 

4-5 

202-3 

167 

Rolinco 

FI 199 9 

) 1-4 

IS 

122 

i0Q% 

Witan Investment 

liOp 


1-8 



Multi-product, mlacellanooui 

1 

{6-8 

3-7 

413 

337 

Air Liqutde 

Fr 390 

1475 

1009 

BSN 

Fr 1400 

-18 

2-2 

203 

142 

Bookers 

I82p 

-F9 

3-6 

230 

171 

British Match 

204p 

-6 

4-'/ 

75*# 

62*. 

British Oxygen 

67p 

+1*. 

4-5 

132 

Ill 

British Ropes 

Il6p 


3-9 

77 

52*a 

Cope Allman 

52*tp 

~2% 

5-4 

230 

161*1 

Deigety 

229p 

\ 16 

3-6 

244 

30 

188 

21% 

D« La Rue 

Erigcihard Minerals 
GukByyotern 

228p* 

527% 

“% 

5-0 

1-4 

44% 

28 

539% 

-% 

l-S 

100% 

67% 

Halliburton 

$97*4 

+2*. 

1 1 

!&% 

IS 

Hays Wharf 
HddiOfi*sBay 

PI 

KlO 

1- 7 

2- 5 

M*a 

52% 

ITRT 

->:l’a 

2<l 

S48 

422 

404 

348 


Y% 

-2 

4-20 

2-4 

1-4 

14% 

9% 

tlMvTemco-^gh^ 

813*4 

4-% 



16% 


8i6*a 


i . 

■ -i,. 
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.H "'-t i 




TH# ECONOMIST JL'Nkf.Afv it|7! 

Prices, 1972 Ordinary Price, Change 1 

ttocke June 21 on Ji 

High Low 1972 week 2 

266 

202 

Mitsubishi ShojI 

Y2S6 


305 

219 

Mitsui 

Y297 

285 

240 

S Pearson ft Son 

257p 


38'. 

30 

TRW 

$33i4 

■f% 

27 

23% 

Tenneco 

123% 

-% 

36% 

30’. 

Toxuon 

534*. 


151% 

114 

Thomas Tilling 

I23p 

-10 

245 

204 

Turner ft Newell 

OH 

205p* 

-6 

614 

545 

Aquitaine 

Fr58B 

-8 

610 

468 

5l6p 

-10 

466 

363 

Burmah Oil 

43Bp 

■f6 

229’. 

203*. 

Cie Petrolcs 

Fr 205-1 

^ 1-7 

93% 

74 3 

Gelsenberg AG 

DM 74 3 

-2 8 

30 

23% 

Gulf Oil 

824% 

f% 

56% 

49', 

Mobil Oil 

556% 

^ 1% 

4690 

3650 

Petrofina 

FrB46IO 

^-IO 

30*. 

25’. 

Phillips Petroleum 

528 

-)% 

126 

III*. 

Royal Dutch 

FI 119-9 

+ 1-3 

359 

298 

Shell Transport 

323p 

+7 

61% 

54’, 

Standard OH (Calif.) 
Standard OH (Indian 

561% 

M% 

70’, 

61 

i)570*. 

P2% 

77^. 

69'. 

Standard OH (NJ) 
Standard OH (Ohio) 

575*. 

F% 

87’. 

73 

573 

-S', 

36 

29*. 

Texaco $33% 

Gold minea-^ finance 

1 1% 

406 

255 

Anglo-American 

402p 


1000 

900 

Anglo Am Gold 

iOOOp 

+60 

795 

220 

Charter Cons 

267p 

+7 

289 

206 

Cons Gold Fields 

169p 

+ 14 

12% 

729 

General Mining 

£11 


19'. 

1132 

J'burg Cons 

Rand Selection 

£18*. 

+ 1% 

780 

SOS 

775p* 

4-45 

292 

ISO 

Union Corp 

Minot, motola 

Z92p 

+ 17 

22*. 

17% 

Alcan 

5C20*. 

l-'i 

70 

37% 

Alcoa 

550’. 

2 

2350 

1875 

Alusuisse 

Fr S 2330 

-20 

32% 

27% 

Amor Met Cllm 

529*. 

+ 1% 

21’a 

I5». 

Anaconda 

519 

-% 

225 

152 

CAST 

225p 

) H 

331 

223 

De Beers Defd 

326p 

+21 

ISO 

120 

Delta Metal 

I27p 


99’, 

66% 

Falconbndge 

5C69 

1% 

35*. 

29% 

Inter Nickel 

532*. 

1% 

395 

288 

Johnson Matthey 

395p* 

+22 

29». 

21% 

Kcnnecott 

522% 

i % 

113 

70 

Lonrho 

Il3p 

+7 

3 90 

2 35 

MIM Holdings 

5A3 58 


353 

775 

Mctaligesellschafc 

DM 301 

23 

169-6 

135 

Pechiney 

Fr 161-6 

7 6 

75 

52’. 

Penarroya 

Fr 62 

-1 

198 

79 

Potgletersrust Plat 

I97p 

+ M 

22*, 

17% 

Reynolds Metals 
RT2 

517 

-1 

272 

196 

270p 


242 

175 

Roan Cons 

2l0p* 

-2 

730 

540 

Selection Trust 

690p* 

FrB 1560 

+ 10 

1715 

1426 

Union Minlere 

-5 

5 24 

2 10 

Western Mining 

5A4 09 

-0-01 1 

220 

182 

Zamanglo 

Plancatinnf. etr 

f92p« 

'■ 6 

3^ 

195 

Consolidated Tea 

I95p 


320 

267 

Guthrie 

301 p 

"’4 i 

50', 

40 

Highlands ft Low 

50',p 

1-2 < 

70 

43 

Jokal 

66p 

■1-2 

164 

116 

Longbourne 

Il6p 

10 1 

38*, 

30 

Plantation Hldgs 

37%p 

-% ! 


Mon«y Market Indlcalon 

With speculative sailing of sterling and the sharp rise m 
Treasury bill rate, money markets in general were unsei 
In the inier-bank market, overnight loans were 7 or 8“. 
mid-week 


Bank Rate 6% (from 5%. 21/6.72) Base Rato 5% 


Dapoeit ratoa 

7 doys‘ notice; 

Clearing banks 3 

Eurostarling deposits (h> Pon 

2 days’ notice ' * 

3 months' 

Local auchoritlei 6^*-7 

J /noMln' fixed: 

Local authorities V*~7 

Finance houses 7-7*. 

N«w YcnIc 

Treasury bills 

Carts, of daposit 4 80 

Storiing: Spot rate |2 5775 
Forward discount 
ilmnla-) 3-^ 

Interbank rate 

7 day#’ 7% 

Treasury bllla 

3 months' 5*53 

Forward eovar (3 M'wrth'lLo/ 
Annual Int, cost 5 4j« 

Eurodollar depoaka 

7 days' notice 4% 

3 months' 5*. 

Investmant eurrancy* 
Investment 1 30*.%^ 

Covered Arbitrage fnafflna 
(3 months') 

In fbvour of . 

Last weak % This week 

Traaanry WMs 

u#«ideA *1* M- ''^9*’** 

Enrodollw/UK local 
authorit y loans 
EurodoHar/EuroatoHIng 

Nwerti N. Y.^ 

Ufieovarad ftrUtraga margins (7 dajia') 
luradtItar/UKIocail . ’ .I'.yi., ' 

v:ssi^iss^ 



FIdo 


You know how it is? You get him when he’s just a 
bundle of fur and you give him a name. How were 
you to know he’d grow the size of a Shetland pony? 
Something like that happened to Flight Refuelling. 

At first that’s all we did. Wc refuelled aircraft in 
flight. We pioneered it and wc are still the world’s 
experts. We could have rested on our laurels but we 
didn’t. Wc moved into other fields, fields as diverse as 
electronics and nuclear engineering. Now the bundle 


of fur we called Flight Refuelling is quite a small part 
of our activities; albeit an important part. The name 
is misleading. We could change it but we don’t think 
we will. So when you want a contaminoineter or a 
flexible coupling, or any of the many things we make, 
and discover the best people to approach are Flight 
Refuelling Limited, don’t be surprised. Just 
remember Fido when he was eight weeks old. 




in the service of industry 


Atr-to-^tr (S shtp-to-atr refuelling Nuclear engineering 
Industrial level & gauging equipment Target systems 


Industrial electronics ’ Fuel 15 Fuid systems accessories ■ Filtration equipments ■ Opto-electrontcs 
Airport ground fuelling equipment ■ Pilotless aircraft control systems • General engineering 

Flight Refuelling Limited, 
Wimboriie, Dorset, England. 
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Note the red arrow. 

That is one of our models 
It s on the highway. But it couldn 7 have 
gotten there without the consent of Toyota's 
outstanding technical staff (^10 facilities. 

That's where we conduc our grueling auto tests: 
wind prcs^re, exhaust gas analysis, durability, 
skid control, crash, high speed (small photo), 
just to name a few. 

It A all part of the attitude we take towards 
the motorist and the car thfit we sell him. 

Nothing leave our hands until its safe in 
your hands. 











